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W. B. YEATS. 

IW Wilfrid Gibson. 




E ven if it were necessary fop me on this occasion to 
make a strictly impartial and critical estimate 
of Mr. Yeats’s poems, and to attempt to assess their 
ultimate value, 1 am afraid I should tiiid great dilftlulty 
in doing so. > How could I be e.Kpected to regard with a 
coldly objective and critical 
eye ix)ems that, since I lirst 
read them in adolcsccmce, 
have sung themselves through 
my oloorl and wt)ven them¬ 
selves into the very te.xturt* 
of my being! When Mr. 

Yeats’s first volume was pub ■ 

ILshed, I was still too young 
to read it with ap]ireciation, 
even if 1 bad had the good 
fortune to lome across it. 

I was, it is tru<‘, even then 
beginning to discover Poetry 
for myself; Vnit it was not 
until several \ ears later that 
T beraine aware, rather to 
my surprise, that young poets 
v^ere .still actually engaged 
in writing poems. Books 
were in)^ easil)^. eomc by; 
but once I had read “ The 
Wanderings of Oisin ” {Mr. 

Yeats now prints the liero's 
name “ Ushcen ”) the sju'll 
was laid upon me ; and the 
lovely lines and exquisite 
cadences " haunted me like a 
passion.” 'Hien came ” The 
Wind Among the Reeds”; ^ 
and, though I found the symbolism of some of tlie lyrics 
a little baliling, and though T felt, even then, that pc^drv 
should need no notes of explanation, I walked tlie fells 
of Northumberland chan ting-- 

” The host is rding from Kiiocknaroa 
And over the grave of Clooth-na-bare ; 

Caolte loasing his burning hair 
And Niam calling s-lway, cornu away : 

Empty youf heart of its mortal dream. 

The mnds awaken, the leave.<i whirl round. 

Our cheeks are pale, our hair is unbound, 

Our brea.^ts are heaving, our eyes are agleam. 

Our arnti are Waving, our lips are apart: 

A nd if any gase on our rushing hand. 

We come between him and the deed of his hand, 

We come betuteen him and the hope of his heart. 

The host « rusliing 'twixt night and day, 

,V' Aiid where is there hope or deed as fair ? 


(Caolte to.ssing bis burning hair. 

And Niam calling Away, come away ! " 

and whispering to myself— 

“ Had I the heaven's embroidered cloths. 
Enwrought with golden and silver light. 


'■'t- 
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The blue and the dihi and the 
. dark cloths 

Of night and light and 
halfUglit, . .'0 

r would s|)read the cloih%'f‘' 

. und*;r your feet; ■ / . 

But I, being poor, have Only , 
my dreams ; ■ ' 

I have spread my droRm^-' 
under your feet; # 

Tread softly l>ecause you tread 
oil my dreams.” 

Surely nevei can there 
have been published so slight 
a volume containiiig so many 
l\Tics to set the heart of 
vouth afire! And the en¬ 
chantment bolds. But, even - 
if the pas.sage of years had 
niodemtod my original en¬ 
thusiasm,! am farfroin think¬ 
ing that, in the matter of 
assessing thevaluesof poetry, 
the cautious conclusions of 
middle age are necessarily 
any truer or more valid 
than the generous en- 
thu.siasms of youth; and 
though, as we grow older, 
the intellect tends more 
and more to control our 
emotional reactions, it still 
scorns to nu* that what 1 think about a work of art is 
not necessarily of more importance than what I feel 
about it. But this whole business of ssthctic ap- 
prt*ciation is v(‘ry difticult ; and this is hardly the 
occasion for its discussion. 

In this volume,* Mr. Yeats tells us, he has arranged in 
chronological order whatever lyrical and narrative poem.s 
best please him and his friends ; and so we find in it the 
\'ery flower of his work for the last thirty years : and, 
in reading it, we can trace the development of his powe.rs 
as a writer of lyric,. I ust- th«! word ” development ” 
rather than ” progress,” because progre:^ stjems to imply 
imjiroveinent: while 1 merely wish to indicate that 
Mr. Yeats’s later lyrics are diflenmt from his earlier, that 
his work has changed in character, rather than that there 
• ” Selected Poem9.” By \V. B. Yeats. 7». !6d. (MacinUIan.) 
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has beeri any improvement or deterioration in his art. 
'* Progress ** is always rather a foolish word to use in 
writing of art: and literature, as Mr. Abercrombie has 
so ably demonstrated to us in a recently published 
lecture, does not progress, in the usually accepted mean¬ 
ing of the word ; it goes through various phases, it 
develops ; and no stage of its development is necessarily 
of more, or less, importance than any other. And Mr. 
Yeats's art has developed even more certainly and more 
significantly than that of most poets. I can most 
briefly, and 1 think fairly, indicate this development by 
.saying that in his earlier work he seemed to be the last 
of the Pre-Raphaelites; whereas he himself in a later 
lyric has expressed his desire to “ dine at journey’s end 
with Landor and with Donne.’ ’ When he began to write, 
he would certainly .seem to have been under the in- 
fliumce of William Morris : I don’t fancy that Mr. Yeats 
him.sclf would resent this supposition ; and his work 
shows trace-; of otluT influences, from the French sym¬ 
bolists to tlie English metaj)hy.sical poets. By the way, 
it is really rather a remarkable achievement that I have 
been able to write so much about Mr. Yeats without ever 
so much jis mentioning the blesM^d word “ Celtic,” and 
without any deliberate refraining, either 1 I feel that 
1 do not know enough about the mattt?r to say how much 
Celtic influenc<* has counted in tlie development of his 
art. 1 have met Irishmen who say that his work is not 
Irish in any sense ; but, to a mere Saxon who is j^roud to 
think that Mr. Yeats has used the English language as 
his vehicle of expression, and who yet realises that there 


is an elemi'iit in his work that renders it essentially 


ditterent from the work of any poet of pure English blood, 
it would seem that his work lias a distinctively Irish 
flavour. But, witi all this ( halter of influences, 1 have 


no wish to mininnse in any degree the strongly individual 


character of Mr. Yeats’s genius. Mr. Yeats has always 
been Mr. Yccats from his earliest to his latest lyric ; yet 
his has been the true originality of the poet legitimately 
bom in the great tradition (a tradition, it is sometimes 
forgotten, of experiment and adventure) and not the 
specious and bastard originality of the mere eccentric. 
Still there have, been moments when even Mr. Yeats’s 
most ardent admirers have dreaded that his intellectual 
and mystical preoccupations might in the e.jd sterilise 
his creative powers; and there are many poems that 
bear explicit witness that the fear has also haunted the 
poet himself. Mr. Yeats, in spite of hi.s .sympathy with 
jwasants, or rather, I should say with peasant poets, 
has little of the democratic temper ; his is an inherently 
aristocratic mind ; and an uncompromising intellectual 
arrogance has done much to render some of his later 
work dry and bitter to the taste. So much is this so, 
indeed, that many of the warmest admirers of his earlier 
lyrics find little to their liking in his later jioems ; they 
.say he has lo.st his magic. 1 count myself fortunate in 
being able to appreciate, not only the more sensuous 
beauty of the youthful lyrics, but also tlie fine astringent 
austerity of the more mature work; and to reali.se 
that, throughout, a singular, passionate and unwavering 
integrity has been at work on the creation of beauty that 
is not easily matched in the pcx'try of its, or any other, 
generation. For me, this ])oet has not failed. My 
youthful enthusiasm is confirmed by my more matun* 
judgin<mt; and for me at least both are etpially soiiiicb 
because both^iave their springs in an in^l inctivi' emotional 
rr'spon.se. NeitluT the jioet nor the critie can aflord 
to dispense with intellectual ciuitrol, without which 
emotion would be s])illed in the illimitable inane to 
purpo.se ; but emotion must b(^ the inain>pring (d tin* 
critical as wt‘ll as of the. ' reativT activit x. 


THE HEART OF CALANTIA. 

By M;\ry Brauiori) Wiijidg. 


I T was in the year iNjS that tlie heart of Calaiitia 
('eased to beat, and to read " (jlenarvon ” after 
the lapse of a eenlurv is t(» wonder how a novel so 
.unattractive in form and .so delirious in style can have.* 
ci’enli'd such a s(‘nsaliiui. 

1 lial in this ( asr, at an\' rate, Byron was more sinned 
aj^aiiist than '^inning is Dk* general opinion of those; 
who havi* studied his story, and that J ady Caroline 
l.ainh should own herself in the wrong was perhaps 
liardK' lo In t‘xpeeted ; l>iit that she should rush into 
jnint Ut tell the world of his cruelty was undiguilied 
in the ixtreine and cah'ulaled to cause her husband 
the gr»*alt‘st ainiovaiiet*. The fullness of the detail.*^ 
that she gavt* Jrft no d(»ubl as to the identity of the 
characters. Bymn’s personal app(‘«'iranee is minutely 
descrihed, ami lu’ own feelings with regard to him are 
freeh* displ;iu«d 10 the world : 

Was it possii)le to I'ehoM Inin unmoved ? Oli, \va.s it 
111 Aionian s nature to Itaar him and not to cherish every 
word he uttered - And liaving heard him. was it in the 
human heart ever ag.nii to torget those accents which 
wakened every interest and <(uieted everv ajiprehcnsion ? 
riie day, the hour, tlie very iiioineiit of lime was marked 
and ilc-.tinrd. It was (denarvon, it was that spirit of 
evil w'lioiii she ludield, and her soul trctnhled within her 
and felt its danger.” 


Of his character and habits she gives a lurid picture : 

"He gave up his days and nights to every fierce excess, 
and soon the high spirit of genius was darkened, the lofty 
feelings of honour were dehasecl, and the frame and 
character sank eipially dejected under the fatigue of vigils 
and revels in whieli reason and virtue had no share wlien 
he appeared most frank and unguarded, then he most 
deceived ; falsehood and craft were stamped upon his 
ci^uiitenance, written upon lii.s brow, marked in his words,, 
scarce concealed beneath the winning smile that some¬ 
times played upon his lips.” 

The whole novel is in fact a jiiece of spi*rial pleading, 
and the only gl(*am of humour from beginning to end 
is to be found in the sturdy comnuui sense of Admiral 
Mowbray, who treats Calantia’s ravings with most 
refreshing indifference ; having given a full account of 
her flight in the disguise of a page to th(‘ man she adored, 
and her subs(‘quent ignominious return, she ]mts the 
following remarks into the mouth of the Admiral : 

'■ There is your aunt dying in one roc in, and everyone 
in fits or mad in diflerent parts of tlie house. The whole 
thing will be known all over the country, and the wor.st 
of it is that when people talk tliey never know what they 
say, and add ami add till it makes a terrible story. But 
come in. do, for if the world speak ill of you ] will protect 
you ; and as to my Lonl Glenarvon there, why, it seems- 
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after all that he is a very good sort of fellow and had no 
mind to have you ; which is what I hinted before you set 
out, and might have saved you a long vralk if you would 
only have listened to reason.” 

It seems strange that Lsidy Caroline should have 
been capable ol putting such sensible remarks into lht‘ 
mouth of one of her characters, and at the* same time 
have been absolutely impervious to reason herself, 
pursuing the man, who had plainly shown her that 
lie was tired of her, with 
such importunities that at 
last he wrote her the brutally 
frank h'tter that is reproduced 
almost verbatim in " Glen- 
arvon." 

But it is jHThaps in its 
references to her husliand— 

Lord Avondale as he is called 
- that the novel has most 
of intiTest. Many unbalanced 
women have been carried off 
their feet by passion, but it 
is veiy seldom that in the 
midst of their infatuation they 
realise that they are rejecting 
the higher for the lower. Lady 
Caroline loved Byron madly, 

Imt she gives full justiee 
to William Lamb’s fine 
I'haraetiT. a n d praises h i s 
frankness, lu)nour and in- 
l(‘grity in the warmc'st terms. 

Calantia dies ot (denarvon’s cruelty, but he maki's 
a inrick of her tragic fate to his companions. His own 
doom is dramatic in the extrem<* for, worn out by 
di'-sipatitin. Death hurries him away, and as his spirit 
passes a voice is liearil from beneath : 

' Hardened and impenilenl sinner, the inoasurc of your 
mifjuity is ^ull: the jince of crime ha.s been paid ; here 
‘>hall your spirit dwell for ever. You have dreamed away 
vour life’s joyous hour, nor made atonement for error, nor 
denied yourself aught tlial tlio fair earth presented you. 
You did not control the lifMid in your bosom, or stifle him 
in his lirst growth ; he now has mastered you and brought 
you here, and you «lid not bow the knee for mercy while 
time was given you : now mercy shall not be shown. 
Oh ! cry upw'ards from those lower pits to the sinner w'ho 
hardens himself against liis ('reator wlio basks in the 
ray of prosperous guilt, nor dreams that his hour like yours 
kS at hand. Tell luiii how terrible a thing is death, how' 
fejirful at such an hour is remembrance of the past! Bid 
him repent, but he shall not iiear you. God is just, and 
the spirit of evil infatuates before he destroys.” 

Lady Caroline could not. like Calantia, hope to 
make her f.'ilse hiver feel himself a murderer, for his 
desertion did not drive her into a ])icturesque de<-av, 
^ but into a tornado of wrath. She had intended to wTing 
his breast with fear and shamt*, but when she found 
that he made fun of the novel and described it as a piece 
of extravagant non.sense, she was so infuriated that she 
resolved on a solemn act of revenge. Assembling a 
number of young girls at Brocket Hall, her country 
house, .she, dressed them in white robes and made them 
dance round a fire in which she had placed Byron's 
portrait and copies of his letters to her, while they 
sang a song which she had composed for the occasion ; 


” Burn, fire, burn, while wondering boys exclaim, 

And gold and trinkets glitter in the flame ; 

Ah ! look not thus on me so grave and sad ; 

Shake not your heads, nor say, ‘ the lady s mad ! 

Tliat her husband could forgive such follies as the.se, 
caused him to be derided by some of his friends and 
condemned by others. But there is no doubt that 
William Lamb realised not only that self-control was 
impossible to her, but that she did really love him in 
spite of her mad conduct. 
On one occasion, we are told, 
she angered him so deeply 
that he left their London 
house, ordered his carriage 
ami drove down to Brocket. 
In the middle of the night 
he heard a sound of weep¬ 
ing, and on o p e n i n g his 
bedroom door he found her 
sobbing on the door-mat. 
Heartbroken by his dis¬ 
pleasure. she had followed 
liim down, but did not venture 
to approach him. 

Thi- hopeless ill-health of 
their onls- child was a grit'^ 
to lier as it was to her hus¬ 
band : but while hi‘. .sought 
ronsolation in tender and 
unct‘asing devotion to 
” breddy," she tried to 
stifle her regrets with ever 
wilder ei'ceiitricilies. The butler one day was decorat¬ 
ing tlu‘ tabl(^ for a dmner-i)arty, and when he continued 
liis preparation in spiti* of her coiiimands she ]nished 
tlu“ cenlre-pi(Te aside and sprang on to the table, wheie 
she stood po.sjng. The man flew to fetch his master and. 
instead of reproaching her, Lamb lifted her gently 
down, and with llu‘ murmured remonstranci*. “ Caro¬ 
line ! ( arolinc 1 " Ie<l her out into the garden and 
sooth(‘d her so patiently and tenderly that she soon 
ri'covered Iht balance and was able to receive her 
guests. 

But such scenes as these were a terrible inflii tion for 
a man who had a responsible part to \)\iiy in jinblic 
affairs ; a domestic wfc was what needed, and 
ball' had given him one who was dramatic in the 
1 ‘xtreme A formal .separation was urged by his family, 
and he so far agreed that the deed was actually pre¬ 
pared, but when it was brought for signature, he went 
upstairs to consult his wife on some final arrangement; 
after long delay, her brother, William Ponsonby, went 
to look lor him, and found him seated beside her on a 
Sf)fa while she fed him w'ith bread and butter. The deed 
was carried away again unsigned, nor was any attempt 
made to execute it later ; but though they met and 
t'orrespi'iided up to the. lime of her death, her home 
was generally at Brocket, while Lamb’s duties kept 
him in [.ondoii or Dublin. 

'lhat Byron’s influence was still strong upon her was 
shown by the strange incident in July, 1824 . While 
driving out one day, she met a funeral cortege and. 
on asking whose it was, was told that the body of Lord 
Byron was being conveyed from London to Newstead. 
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The. chance that ‘ thus 
brought them once more 
together was certainly 
a remarkable one, and 
it affected her strongly 
during the three years 
of life fhat yet remained 
to her ; her b o d i 1 y 
health decreased while 
her irritability of brain 
V)ecame more and more 
pronounced. Yet her 
love for her husband 
remained, and it is 
significant that her 
last touching letter 
to him begins and 
ends with the word 
“ dearest **: 

Dec. '2nd, 1827. 
" Dlarkst William, 

"This is the first 
time 1 can write. I have 
suffered much and I hope 
patiently since 1 wrote 
''last-- all the county has 
been to see me. My dear 
brother lias read to me 
and soothed me, and is 
coming back. 1 never 
met with such atlectiun 
and kindness as from all 
persons of both our 
families; hut what 
pleased me m o s t was 
your dear letter saying 
you loved and forgave me, 
(iod ble.ss you, dearest! " 



Anabella MilbanKe (Lady Byron) 
at about 10 yeara old. 

From a full length portrait by Hoppnpr. 
From “ The Life of Lady Byron." By Ethel Colburn Mayne (Constable). 
Kecemtiy reviewed In The Bookman. 


of nothing worse than 
folly, but he fully re¬ 
cognises the extent of 
her infatuation: 

" It was nearly three 
years before it was 
utterly broken off. T.ady 
Caroline never entirely 
recovered -t. Those who 
knew her well wdll pain* 
fully remember the bitter¬ 
ness of reproach and the 
despondency of reflexion 
to which after that period, 
she was, notwithstanding 
her constitutional .spirits, 
perpetually subjected . 

‘ Glenarvon ' was written 
immediately after tli's 
rupture ; though the most 
faulty, it is the most 
elo«|uent of her 
works.” 

As Lord Melbourne, 
William Lamb was to 
exert a strong and 
beneficial influence over 
another young life 
—a life t h most 
ilhi.sirious. 

To Q u e e n Victoria, 
Lord Melbourne was a 
sympathetic adviser ; to 
his young W'ife he tried 
to bi‘ a kind but firm 
master, liad he been 
able to eliminate the 
slight touch of priggish- 
iiess from his character 


** W’hom do you siipjiose w^as the most distinguished 
man in mind and person, cultivation and refinement, 
that I have ever known ? ” she once asked a friend. 
“ Lord Byron,” was his not unnalural answer, and he 
was startled by her vehement repljr: " No ; my own 

husband, William Lamb ! ” 

Even al a time when people thou^ht it no indiscre¬ 
tion to rush into print on their jirivate affairs, one 
would think that it fliust have bi'en something of a 
shock to read the account which her husband wrote 
of her in the Literary Gazette, February i6th, 182S— 
litth* moi than two months after her death. He speaks 
of her as wild and impatient of restraint, generous and 
kind, but moved by imjmlse, and then actually goes on 
to discuss htT relations with Lord Byron : 

■■ Much lias been written and much said respecting the 
intiniaiy that subsisted l>etween Lady Caroline and that 
remarkable pe'idu. but it is not amidst gossip that we 
are lo look fur truth." 

lie was evidently satisfied that she bad b(‘en guilty 


she might never have succumbed to Byron’s fascination. 

There were many among her friends who deemed it 
the most charitable ''our.se to maintain that latent 
seeds of madness did exist, and that their development 
in later life was the rea.son of her wild and eccentric 
conduct; but in his curiously dispassionate account 
of her in the Literary Gazette, Lamb declares that she 
knew their opinion and repudiated it with bitter 
indignation. That, like Calantia, she was doomed to 
fade and die from the effects of her lover’s cruelty, was 
her fixed belief, but with approaching death, calmer 
thoughts seem to have come to her. ” A kinder or a 
better heart has never ceased to beat,” wrote her brother 
when all was over, ” and it was to her a great consola¬ 
tion, and is now to us, that her mind was fully prepared 
and reconciled to this awful change. She viewed the 
near approach of d(*ath with great calmness, and 
during the whole of her severe sufferings, the patience 
with which she endured them and her kind and 
affectionate feelings for those about her, never failed 
for one moment.” 
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ROSE AYLMER’S GRAVE: WITH A LETTER FROM LANDOR 


By Stephen Wheeler. 


A MKBE accident some years ago led to the 

discovery, in a writing-desk that once belonged 
to Walter Savage Landor, of a lock of Rose Aylmer’s 
hair. Sundry additions since then have been made to 
what was generally known about the young lady wiiose 
untirnelN' death Landor lamented in an elegy more often 
quoted, perhaps, than anything else he wrote whether 
in prose or verse. Rarely how'ever has it seemed 
necessary to insert, in the story of Rose Aylmer’s too 
brief life, particulars so strangely interesting as what 
may be gathered from a letter written by Landor less 
tlian two years before his own death, and until now 
wholly unknown to his biographers. With the kind 
consent of his nephew, the Rev. R. E. H. Duke, 1 am able 
to put the contents of this notable document on record. 

Postmarked, so far as the impressions are legible, 

" Firenze 31 Gen|naro], fiSlb], Bath Fefbruaryl 4, 
the envelope is addressed to Miss K. Landor, 

3, Belmont, Bath. The letter, written on both sides of 
a half-sheet of note-paper, is as follows : 

"January 30. 

“ Dear Kitty - Now 1 lH‘gin to recover, in some measure, 
from the shock whicli 1 redo.ved [.sic] from the lot ter I recieved 
[wf] of yours this inoruiiig, I lose no time in answering it. 

11 gave me llie lirsl inlclligenco of Mrs. Payiiter's death. 

1 first saw her, when she w'as only six years old, walking 

on the burrows at Swansea, led by her sister Rose Aylmer, 

ten years olcler. 1 was 

not inditlcrent to Rose, 

nor Rose c)uil«i to me. 

iMHir of tlie eight lines 

1 wrote on licr death ^ 

wert» engraven on her 
tomb at Caliutta. I 
wrote to lier namesake 
on Iier birlhclav, tlie 
inncteentli, as usual for 
many years. .My letter 
will reach her most 
ii.oporlimely. I w'isli 
kiml Henry’s health was 
better. Robert’s, I am 
licippy 1o hear, is better. 

Walter and Charles dine 
with me to-day, for the 
first time in four years, 
and it imi.st be the last. 

My excellent friend Mr. 

Duke will accept my 
thanks for his kind 
letter the more wdllingly 
if you send them in this 

to you. / 

‘‘Believe me, dear / jf 

Kitty, your aticjctionatc 

uncle, /' ' 

Waller." . J-' 

Miss Catherine Mary ‘ " 

Landor, to whom her " 

affectionate u n c 1 e 
wrote thus on his 
eighty-eighth birth¬ 
day, was ri daughter 
of the Rev. Charles 
Landor, eldest of W. 

S. Landor’s three 

brothers. She died in p„„. „ t, 



1892, aged seventy-five and unmarried. It is not unlikely 
that a poem in “ Dry Sticks ” (1858) headed “ Kitty and 
her Lover," half humorous but also a little pathetic, was 
sent to her before it appeared in print. She was a 
friend of Rose Aylmer’s niece, Mrs. (afterwards Lady) 
Graves Sawle, who once showed me a photograph of her. 
It was from Miss Landor that her unde Walter, then 
living at Florence in the Via Nunciatina, now called 
Viadella Chiesa, first heard of the death of Mrs. Paynter, 
an old frieiul of his, half-sister of Rose Aylmer and mother 
of a " Rose from that same stem." In his reply lie recalls 
having met Rose Ajdmer and this future mother of a 
second Ko.se walking together at Swansea. He must 
hav*^* been introduced to Miss Aylmer before this, but it 
was the first time lie saw* her small half-.sister, Sophia 
Price, aged six, who in years to come was to marrj^ Mr. 
David Paynter, of Dale Castle, Pembroke.shire. 

Sir Sitlney Colvin believed that l-andor made friends 
with Lord Aylmer's family and e.specially with Rose 
.Aylmer at Tenby. According to John Forster, however, 
Landor w^as living af Swansea when the friendship 
began. Both writers omitted to mention that Rose 
Aylmer’s father, the fourth Baron Aylmer, h;^ died 
w’hen .slie was six years old, and that tw'o years Kfter 
widow' married Mr. Howell Price, by whom she became 
mother of the aforesaid Sophia. At what date Mrs. 

Howell Price, ci devant 
Lady Aylmer, was 
again left a widow, I 
cannot say; but before 
her death, in 1805, she 
married a Mr. Bowles. 
As for the particular 
part of South Wales 
where I.andor and the 
Hon. Rose Aylmer 
used to meet, perhaps 
not seldom, w'e have 
as evidence, besides 
tlie letter now in print, 
a n d Forster’s sla.te- 
ment, verses headed 
'* " Abertawy," the old 

name of Swansea, in 
wiiich Rose Aylmer’s 
gracious jiresence can 
l>e recognised, and that 
" other poem telling of 

' a walk with her to 

Briton Ferry where 
• the oaken w’ood lay 

bciore them : 

" Whispering' happy as 
thou art 

Happiness and thou 
must part.* *' 

Nor will it be for¬ 
gotten that the book iu 
wliicii Landor found 

WaW«r 8av>ce Landor ^tory of '■ Gcbir " 

>0fi!r iw. R.A. was sliown to hun by 
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Rose AyliTicr who had borrowed it from a Swansea circu¬ 
lating library. That it was at Swansea, therefore, and not 
at Tenby, the two young jxjople became “ not indil'ierent 
to each other seems fairly certain. When all this hap¬ 
pened is more doubtful; but assuming that Landor 
could recollect how old the two girls were when he first 
met them together, it may be inferred tliat the encounter 
took place before October 15th, 170^), when Rose at¬ 
tained the sweet age of seventeen. Not long after this, 
called by one .she dared not disobey, she left Wales for a 
land where Cianges rolls his widest wave ; which is 
Landor's account of the migration. Hut there is no 
reason to .suppose she was a reluctant exile. Her mother's 
sister Barbara Anne - they were daughters of Sir Charles 
Whitworth - had married Mr. Henry Russell, barrister- 
at-law and Commissioner in bankruptcy, who in 1797 
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Swansea circu- was knighted and appointed a judge in the Supreme 
refore, and not Court of Bengal. He reached Calcutta in May, 1798. 

ot indil'ierent’* Lady Russell followed him a few months later, and was 

ti all this hap- accompanied by her two nieces. Rose Aylmer and a Miss 

that Landor Mary Lloyd. Two of her sons went to India in the same 

s when he first ship. One of them, Henry Russell junior, had been 

; the encounter given a writership in the Honourable Company’s Civil 

vhen Rose at- Service ; his brother Charles was to Ix) a soldier. The 

long after this, Charlton , in which the party sailed, wius met off Diamond 

eft Wales for a Harbour by Sir Henry early in October, 1798 ; and in 

.VC ; which is the recently published memoirs of William Hickey one 

it there is no may read how Miss Aylmer quickly attracted a host of 

, Her mother's suitors, the favoured one being her crjusin, young Henry 

s of Sir Charles Russell. According to the Hickey “ Memoirs ” Sir Henry 

sscll, barrister- and Lady Russell wtTe not altogether pleased when the 

, who in 1797 two cousins became engaged ; but it was no objection 

in this quarter that prevented their 
- O ^ marriage. On March fith, 1800, the 

^ i_y Calcutta Ga'iclie a.m\ouncQd the death 

^ ^f Hon. Miss Aylmer " in the 

^ ^ , bloom of youth and in possession of 

( ^ every accomplishment that would 

y/ gladden or embellish life*, deplorc'd 

^ ^ by her relatives and regretted by a 

^ y society of which she was the briglitest 

^ ^ ^ ornament." ' She had died at Sir 

^ Henry’s house the Sunday before 
i—from an attack of cholera. 

y ^ W We must return to Lamlor’s 

letter to his niece, in which there 
is something more that need.s 
explanation. Four lines of his 
^ 4 / t'h’gy. he said, wen* engraved cjh 

^ y/ over Rose Aylmer's 

, grave at Calcutta. Whether he 
himself iiad been told this recently 
^ ^ or long before is a (jiustion calling 

for less consideration than doi*s a 
doubt, wiiich must at once arise, as 
the accuracy of his statement. 

, So far as I am aware t here is no m(*n- 
* ^ ' tion of the monument iii his ]nib- 

li.shed writings, nor can I recall an 
^ ^ allusion to it e.xcept this in an>’ 

unpublished letter of his, though it 
^ y 'has been my ])rivilege to r<*ad 
\y hundreds of them in the original 

^ .icript. All that can be said with 

a certainty about the monument has 

to be sought elsewhere. No copy 
^ epitajjh has been found 

^ -t - earlier thim tliat given in a volume 

published at Calcutta in 1803 and 
y usually cited as “ Asiaticus: in two 

y ^ piirts.” Part 2 contains numerous 

inscriptions on tomb-stones in 
Calcutta and the vicinity, among 
r y ^ them being tlie following : 

To tlic memory of 

^ ^ the Honorable 

-7 Rose Whitworth Aylmer, 

^ who departed this life, March 2d, 

Facsimile of first page of letter 

from Landor to hia niece. Aged 20 j’ears. 
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Facsimile of first page of letter 
from Landor to hia niece. 
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What was her fate ? long, long ' 
before her hour, 

Death called her tender soul, by 
break of bliss. 

From the first blossoms, to the 
buds of joy : 

Those few our noxious fate 
iinblasled leaves 
In this inclenienl clime of human 
life. 

It cost me more than a little ^ 

ef.ort to find the live lines of 
verse with slight variations in 

Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” Vm 

once a favourite book especially, 

Samuel Kogers said, with 
ladies. Ihe whole inscription 

reappeared in a “ Complete ^ 

Monumental Register” by Jj B jjP 

M. de Rosario (Calcutta : 

1815), and again in two N''iiiCto2!Jk£fc 

(m 1 i L i o n s of tlu* “ Bengal ** * ' " 

Obituary” (Calcutta: 1848 
and 1851). In these later 
books it may h a v 0 l)cen - - 
merely copu‘d without verifi¬ 
cation from the text puh- 
iished bv ” Asiaticus.” and 

even he may have taken it Drawn by TUrese wheel 

from ii a I c u 11 a news- 
l>:i]jer. Some forty years ago, 

however, thi' late Brigade‘Surgeon Busteed discovered 
th(' Aylmer nioniiment after a long and dillicult search, 
ami tliougli tlic epitaph was in parts almost illegible, he 
Iranscrihed it irom the stone tablet on the base of the 
fluted pillar winch rises above the grave. His trans- 
eript, ])rinted togctluT witli a description of lh(^ toml), 
in the next edition of ” Kchoes from Old Calcutta.” only 
ditters from tlie ” Asiaticus ” text in the opening word.s. 
Insti a'’ of “ 'iV) the memory ” lie found “ In memory.” 







Rose Aylmer’s Tomb 
at Calcutta. 

Drawn by Thirese W'heeler from phutoKraphs by ilii: tali: 
Mr. Stephen PaRet I.uku. 


TI19 diCcrcncc can best be 
/ ] explained as due to a mistake 

1 made by ” Asiaticus ” ; for 

//i the letters having, since Dr. 

^ Busteed read them, been 

1 ^'., carefully rendered more dis- 

§ ‘.A linct, it seems almost impos- 

y \ _ sible that the wording can 

'y' 1' ever have Ixien altered. Nor 

V/^ of Landor’s elegy, as well 

Young's 

RMNia jBjjp poem, had been engraved on 

j I the tomb during Landor's 

'I'herc would seem to be 
conceivable solution of 
the mystery. Mrs. I-andor’s 
brother, General Sir H. E. L. 

■ Thiiillit r, of the Bengal, 

' later Royal Artillery, lx:gan 

and ended his active service in 
India: and one of Mrs. Landor’s 
sisters married a gentleman in 
e Aylmer’s Tomb Hit* Bengal Civil Service. Eitl^ 
Calcutta. of the two may have seen the 

n photoRraphs by iiii: laii: toiiib aiid, after a jjassing glance 

iRot r.uko. epitaph.hr ve fancied the 

verses must Landor’s. To 
numtioTi tlu' sii])po.s(‘d diseovtuy in a letter to their sister, 
or to her husband, would ])e a natural proceeding. 
Hapj)ily what was then an innocent hctioii is now a fact. 
Beneath the marble tahk't on which the original epitaph 
was inscribed then* was alfixed in i() 0 () a smaller one on 
wliich may be read by all who visit the old cemetery Jiot 
only the first four but the whoh* eight lines of what by 
many of hi.s adinirt'rs is regarded as Landor's master¬ 
piece. 


RESTORATION TRAGEDY.* 

By George Saintsrury. 


I T is a gr)od thing that Mr. Bonamy Dobree should 
have followed up his edition of five of these tragc'dies 
in the Oxford World's Classics with this general com¬ 
panion volume to his ” Restoration Comedy.” The 
prest'nt .subject is much le.ss (what shall wo say ?) 
notorious than the other, but it contains .soin*' very 
remarkable work and is almost more curious in the 
good sense of the word than tin? Comedy is in the bad. 
Inveterate fa\iV-finders may indeed grumbh* at this 
and tla* ” World’s Cla.s.sics ” matter not being actually 
combined. For Mr. l)obn‘e himself admits that he has 
had to repeat .some things, while on the other hand sora(‘ 
of his readers may want a little more illustrative* quota¬ 
tion. But it is almost a sufficient answe r that in that 
case they had better provide themselves with the ” live 
tragedies ” w'hich they can do at what fact'tious pt'ople 
used to call ” a very moderate figure.” 

It is no doubt unfortunate that no one, at least as far 

* “ Kestorati tn Traftfcly, 1000-1720, ” By Honainy Dobret. 
(Oxfor.i • CluTcndon Pruv".) 


as the pre.sent WTiler knows, lias handled the whole 
subject of ” Heroic ” literature -poem, play and novel— 
in a satisfactory way ; for taking it in parts can never be 
(juiie satisfactory. Mr. Dobree, who is seldom not worth 
reading, has of course a good deal to say about it as 
concerns plays. We believe that a bad man once 
explained the amazing ” propriety ” of Reshiration 
Tragedy as simply and obviously and necessarily a con¬ 
trast lo the amazing iniiiropriety of Restoration Comedy. 
And there may be something more than a mere joke in 
this, h)r Contrast and Compensation are mighty workers 
in the sch(‘ine of things. But it is not quite sufficient: 
and .Mr. I )* three was not likely to consider it so. Accord¬ 
ingly, lu* takes a great deal of trouble to consider the 
nature and ieatures of Tragedy, if not exactly ” in the 
ab.stracl,” in the general, and though considering the 
title of his book one can find no fault with this, it is 
pos‘ii])lc that some readers may take more pleasure in 
his rt?marks on dramas and dramatists in the particular. 
< )iK? ihuig that some of these will welcome is the treatment 
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of Dryden. Tliey may be a little surprised at Mr.Dobree’s 
selecting “ prettiness as the name for one of the good 
qualities he rightly discovers in this really great poet, 
whose greatness has been not so much denied as ig¬ 
nored for the last century and a little more, by almost 
everybody who has touched him. Some of the songs— 
Mr. Dobree actually knows the songs!—are perhaps 
pretty,*’ but it is certainly not the word that most 
Drydenians would choose for the lighter side of Glorious 
John’s nervous strength and bronxe-like inassivcne.ss. 
The comparision of “ All for Love ” with “ Antony and 
Cleopatra ” must always be a stumbling-block for fools 
and a choice exercising ground or place for the wise. It 
is needless to say that Mr. Dobree is not a fool: if he 
seems to take a line (quite open to the wise) which ime 
does ni)t take oneself, he has a pcTfect right to do so. 
There are Ihose who think that tin* deaths of Antony and 
Cleopatra in Shakespeare’s ])lay reach the absolute acme 
of pure tragic quality, and to them of course it does not 
in the least matter that the three iirst acts in the play 
are. Jet us .say, a little promiscuous. To Mr. Dobree, 
who is much intent on " structure ” in a not quite u.sual 
sen.se, and other things, it doea matter. But he says 
nothing foolish about Shakespeare and he says some very 
wise things about Dryden. 

Of the lesser-l(‘SS(‘r -tragedians, he is dis¬ 
dainful and tells us tliat he is not going to tell us any¬ 
thing about Banks, ( rowne and Settle. The first and 
the last we could spare as far as serious treatment went, 
but poor “ Starch JoJmny Crowne " might have had a 
page or two. On what w'e may call the middle trio, Lee, 
Otway and Kowe, he is, if not more merciful, more dis- 
cursivi'. \Vc own that in one .sense if not all of the verb, 
his L(H‘ is disappointing. You might indeed ])ick 
out some quite handsome expressions about him. 
Le(' " can be enjoyed ” ; he sometimes has “ dignity” ; 


his songs are ” often charming,” etc. But the whole 
account is not favourable, and Mr. Dobree is almost 
shocked at someone who called Lee a great poet. If 
the someone had called him a great poet spoilt, it would 
have been hard to contest the description. On Rowe he 
is a little wicked, which is pardonable ; and though he 
thinks that ” Venice Preserved ” is the second on the 
list of Restoration tragedies (which it probably is) 
he admits, what is the fatal truth about Dtway, that he 
had not poetry enough. As it happens, many years ago 
a friend of the writer’s asked Sir Henry Irving whether 
he had ever thought of reviving this famous play. 
Irving said that he had given a great deal of thought to 
the matter : but hiid at last decided against it. Memory 
does not supply detailed reasons, if ant’ wvw given, but 
fancy, perhaps rashly, .supplies one. ('ould you get any 
actress, of sufficient calibre in other ways, at the present 
or any recent time who would mak(* such a fnol oi herself 
as Belvedcra dcx*s ? 

To some readers the last chapter, w'hich dials with 
” Tlie Mourning Bride ” and ” Cato,” will not be the 
least interesting. The average ihtsoii probably know's 
nothing about the. first excejd as furnishing cause for 
laughter against Johnson, though there are, or were 
recently, some stock quotations from “Cato.” Mr. 
Dobree has of course no difficulty in showing that 
whatever ” Cato ” is, it is not a tragedy, and Jiis 
d-fence of Congreve is pleasantly reasonable- not to 
be classed, though one has qualms, w’ith the twt'tilieth 
century estimate of Wvcherlcy. as a .sort i»l compound 
of Aristopliaiie.s, Persius, the prophet Mic.di ariil Blake. 
Then* is indeed a refen‘nce to thi* aiitho! oi “'The 
Country Wife*’ which makes oni*. a little afraid. Mr. 
Dobree however scoffs at ” jargon ” (though tie .some.*- 
times uses it) and is on the wliole retreshiiig and 
nutritious. 


THE SEAMY SIDE. 


DEATH OF MY AUNT. 

Ily ('. H. 11. KiTCiiiN, ;s. Oil. (IJoguilh Prrss.) 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole, ITniversily Keailer in Economics at 
Oxford, lends Iho detective novel a “ highbrow' ” atmo¬ 
sphere by making it the vehicle for audacious satire of the 
existing order. In “ Xlie Death of a Millionaire ” lie 
gives us a Home Secretary who is nothing less than a 
common swindler. Mr. C. H. B. Kitchiii adopts a different 
method of painting the lily. In his latest book. " Death 
of my At..it"—where an elderly woman is poisoned by 
oxalic, acid crystals he presents us with a murderess and 
un amateur detective w'lio both devote their off-time to 
reading the latest and the most precious books and the 
playing of the laic.st and the most precious music. And 
to furnish the old theme with a fresh variation he makes 
his young “ sleuth " timid, impulsive, cynical and a bit 
of a neuropat tj, and his police inspector not incredibly 
intelligeiit. Of these and other ingredients Mr. Kitchin 
ha.s composed an original and a tpiite exciting story. 

GATHER THE STARS. 

By Diana Patkick. 7 s »h 1. (Hutthinwm.) 

At the age of thirty-seven Laurel (iucsl, the wife of a 
wealthy shipper, finds herself still beautiful but unwanted. 
Her husband, Murray ('.iiesl, who has been consistently 
though not openly unfaithful to her since their marriage, 
admires her but docs not really need her. Her two stolid 
sons at Eton w'oiild never miss her. Even her friend. 


Charles Anselm, collector of aiiticjiies and women, regards 
luT only as the po.ssible heroine of one of his furtive intrigues. 
At this critical stage in her emotional life she i.s suiiiinoned 
to Ireland to rescue her great-uncle, who is over eighty, 
from the clutches of hi.s wife, a designing w'oman of forty 
who used to be his servant. " Gather the Stars " is a grim 
and painful story; but it is a sincere piece of work, free 
from mawkishness or cj'iiicism, wliicli grips the reader 
from start to finish. 

SHARD. 

By Daphne Lambakt. 7 s. 6 d. (lilackw’ood.) 

They were very rich, these three abominable and com¬ 
pletely self-centred young people of Shard, Jenepher, 
Kathleen and Vivian, and they were orphans. Mrs. 
Swallow of course " had spoiled them a little." Jenepher 
■ was the most supremely .selfish child- -more selfish even 
than Kathleen or Vivian. But that was because she was 
the eldest and strongest, and knew she could make the 
others do anything she wished,” And \"ivian—Eton and 
Cambridge—at the age of nineteen had pul his belief into 
words : *' There is only one thing in the w'orld 1 care a 
damn about—and that is beauty. I wrant to study it. 
What is it ? Well, that's what X want to find out." Be¬ 
tween them, these three hurt quite a number of people, 
and were ({uite unconcerned. It is difficult to decide which 
of the three is the most detestable. The portraits are 
cleverly drawn tliough the author's sharp staccato style 
exasperates. 
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LIAM O’FLAHERTY." 


T he Aran Islands, said S> nge, were thi* most primi¬ 
tive place in Europe. S\*nge was probably 
speaking a little broadly. The fact remains that, 
despite whatever dovelopinonts may have taken place 
in the Islands since tin* War, life there even to-day 
is stark, bed-rock, ditficult. , 

It was on these harsh islands that, in Eiam ' 

O’l^'laherty was born. 

There, as a boy, ]w. saw the bare bones of life. 
The sea, in its cruellest 
as well as in its gi‘ntlest 
mood, was always, so to 
speak, at his mother’s door. 

The men and women whom 
he daily met. among whom 
his intimate knowledge was 
won. were generally poor 
as th(‘ ]HKm‘st Englishmen 
can hardly understand. 

Heing po(n* “ they had all 
things in common ” and - 
this is the im])oitant 
point- their emotions wtTe 
naked and o f t e n terribly 
direct. 

Such a background in 
voiilh is only heighteiu'd in 
colour by the chanc(‘s and 
chang<*.s that may later befall; 
and for Mr. O’ElahcTty those 
chances and changes havt* 
l)een ;trange inde<'d. 

In loiiS he came to London, 
got a job in a b r v w cry. 
and remained tliere a W(‘ek. , 

He was giv(‘n tlu' part of 

I . 1 • I A A. Photo by VatifihaH & Prenaan. 

a biUlcT 111 a revue but got 
no further than rehearsal. 

He signed on, as a trimmer, on a boat bound for Rio de 
Janeiro, went aboard at that port and forgot to return. 
He went east to Smyrna. H(‘ went west to Montreal. 
He worked in a condensed milk factory, on the railroads, 
?s a house-builder, on the land, as a lumber-jack, as a 
navvy making a canal, as a sailor on a lake ship, as a 
docker in Port Arthur, as .u miner in a nickel mine, and 
with a Chinaman in a restaurant. In New York he 
lived for a week or two on the Howery and got to know 
all about that city’s far-famed underworld. Among 
other achievements in America he can claim to have 
led a strike. By this time it was 1920 and after once 
more wandering around in South America ho eventually 
came back to England. 

Not till then did he start writing ; and he wrote*, not 
of the strange things he had seen in the course of his 
travels, but of the Aran Islands where he was born. 
AU he had seen bad rather the look of tinsel beside the 
gold of those simple human beings who had been his first 

• '* Thy Neighbtiur'a Wife*' ; “ The Black Soul " ; “ Spring 
Sowing **; " The Informer ” ; " The A!.sasMin ” ; “ The Tent" ; 
'* Mr. Gilhooly " ; and '* The Mountain Tavern.'* ;s. 6d. each. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


Photo by V’auiihan & Freeman. 


friends and en(*mies. What is brt'd in the bones of a 
genius invariably comes out in bis books : and it was 
the meaning of life, as a man might ha^■e learned it on 
those primitive Irish .shon‘s, that came out in the 
writings of Liam O'ldaherty. If his pen ranges farther 
afield it is seldom farther than Dublin fo tin* sictioii 
of life there tliat is just as Irish and almost as ])rimitivi*. 

Therci is one other strong allegiance in him as a 
writer. His experience of war, anil particularly his 
experience of civil w’ar, has 
vivid import for him. b-ven 
so far back as the da\'s wlien 
he was attending Black Rock 
.college (at tlio time of the ex¬ 
citement about the Home Rule 
Bill) he started a corps of Irish 
V'oliinteers. l.ater. in 11)14, 
at the National University, he 
joined the tbiiversity College 
corps, l ired of waiting for an 
Irish revolution, he then joiiiiJJ 
the Irish (iuarils. In 191S he 
was blown up at Langemarek 
and disebarged. . . . Those 
ex]>eriene(‘s are the basi^. 
without doubt, for some of 
bis livesi work. 

Thus all O riaberty’s best 
writing seems to have as its 
theme, in one shape or another, 
the hounding of man. In 
war and levolution, bv the 
law : in civil life, by poverty. 

Take first the hoiindiiig 
of man by law. His best 
novel, it is generally admitted. 

Mr. Liam O'Flaherty. is ** The Informer.” It is 
conceived on a scale that is 
almost AMicbaelangelesque. The figure of (lypo, the 
informer, is drawn with terrific power -and that 
adjectivi is purposely chosen. With his huge limbs and 
slow-moving mind he moves through the pages with 
a cumliersome powerfulness that strikes the n*ader w'ith 
an almost physical force. Here is only one of the 
hundreds of telling strokes by which the author gets 
liis effect in thi.s a.stounding book : 

" Gypo's face was lit with a demoniac pleasure as be 
raised Miilhollaiid’s iKKly from tlie ground, clutching it by 
the throat with his two hands. He raised it up like a book 
which he wanted to read, until Mulholland’s eyes were 
level witli his own. Then they both looked at one another." 

So fiyjio, who ill a moment of blind unreastming need 
has taken blood money for iietraying bis friend, goes 
hounded through the streets of Dublin’s underworld, 
instinct his only guide, while on all sides the cunning 
forces of the law arc marsltailed fatalh against him. 
It is OT'laherty’s genius that he should so easily, almost 
from the beginning, and without a single appeal to 
sentimi ntality, win our sympathy for this dumb creature, 
outlawed, alone. 
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OTla^erty has tried the same theme again in ** The 
Assassin." But ** The Informer " was a success no man 
might reasonably hope to repeat. There are superb 
scenes in the second novel. The events leading immedi¬ 
ately up to the murder leave an indelible impression on 
the reader’s mind; the unusual vividness of things during 
the agony of suspense that precedes a terrible deed 
terribly contemplated has seldom been more deftly set 
down on paper. Nevertheless, as a whole the novel 
loses considerably by comparison with its predecessor. 

Among the short stories three must be singled out for 
the mastery with which they treat of a similar theme : 

The Sniper," " Civil War" and " The Mountain 
Tavern." Whereas in the novels the author deals with 
the sustained agony of the drama of civil war, here in 
the short stories he deals with it in flashing moments— 
moments that, in their high light, contrive to give hints 
of the ebb and flow of character that lead up to and away 
from this chosen incident. " The Sniper " particularly 
remains vivid in the mind. It is years since we first 
r».‘ad it, but that fugitive figure on the roofs, so ruthlessly 
pursued, remains just as fresh in our mind to-day as then. 

So much for the novels and stories that have, as motif, 
the hounding of man by law, in war and revolution. 
Now for those which deal with the hounding of man by 
^verty, in civil life. 

There is one poverty of the town and another poverty 
of the country; and the author who is not concerned 
entirely with those quips and jests wherewith human 
nature has mercifully learned to hide its tragedy with a 
light of comedy,will inevitably turn to the country rather 
than to the town for the scenes in which he intends to 
expose (for whatever reason) the stings of poverty. 
Not that poverty is more drab in one place than another; 
but that, in the town, it implies first an absence of those 
sophistications which are the very stuff of town-life— 
but which are, after all, superficial; whereas in the 
country it implies first a nakedness of living, a sim¬ 
plicity. Just because they are more elementary, love 
iind hate, joy and sorrow among the peasants are more 
visible—and therefore more likely material for the artist. 
Selection, the artist’s first necessity, is already half 
Xcoomplished where poverty in the country is his subject, 

O ^^'laherty’s two first books were " Thy Neighbour’s- 
Wife " and " The Black Soyl" ; and both of them were 
novels set in those harsh and barren islands of Inverara. 
They were prose ejnes of Irish poverty. There was little 
theme—so fa' as the term is usually understood—in the 
first: the main protagonist in the plot was every bit as 
much the village of Kilmurrage as it was Father Hugh 
McMahon, whose* hopeless love for Lily threads through 
the book. " Thy Neighbour’s Wife " is essentially the 
saga of an Inverara village by the .sea, its foibles, its 
passions, its humours, its jealousies, its hates ; and 
through it all then* runs a vein of pathos—that men 
and women, who arc only a little lower than the angels, 
should fall so far short of even their own ideal. " The 
Black Soul" is more ruthless, more realistic. It 
was this book, one may safely say, with which the 
author found himself. And it was in this book, more¬ 
over, that he first began his portraiture of those 
titanic, elementary—almost brutal—figures of which 
the Informer, the Assassin, and Mr. Gilhooley were to 
be the master|)ieces. 


Recently OTlaherty has published a new novel, 

" The House of Gold.” It too has its roots in that early, 
deep-bitten experience among the Irish peasantry; and 
it is by far the best of the work that reflects that period 
—^if not quite the best of his work altogether. One 
titanic figure, Ramon Mor Costello, dominates the story. 
He is the author’s personification of the peasant-owner 
whom the rising Irish middle class sought to cverthrow ; 
for this book is a kind of pure allegory; and his final 
and terrible downfall is brought about by the beautiful 
woman whom he had married—who in her turn personi¬ 
fies this rising middle class. Though the whole story 
is built upon this social theme, it is so perfectly 
objectified that the reader is scarcely likely to guess its 
larger import until reflection follows on the emotional 
excitement of a splendid tale splendidly told. The 
final chapters of " The House of Gold,” wherein ruin ^ 
falls on Ramon Mor and on his wife, and the village is 
thrown into the chaos of revolt, is as fine a thing as 
the author has yet achieved. Throughout the book 
there is the same ruthle.ss castigation of whatever is 
slothful and degrading in Irish rural life as there was 
in his first novel—save that here its virulence is less 
wilful and far more knowledgeable. 

" Spring Sowing " was the name of the book that 
immediately followed ” The Black Soul" ; and with 
this book it was clearly seen that we had a story-teUer 
in ou midst whose work put him in the very front rank 
of that difficult art. 

The title-tale itself was like some second telling of the 
story of Eden : in it was all the ache of life lived in the 
face of unrelenting poverty but relieved, while youth 
and early manhood lasted, by the dumb consolation of 
simple peasant love. 

Since that collection, two further collections of short 
stories have appeared, “ The Tent " and " The Mountain 
Tavern.” It is in these three books that one remaining 
aspect of O’Flaherty’s work asks for consideration, 
namely, his astonishing power in dramatising the life of 
animals luid birds. Of that particular kind of story 
he has written many; but one o»* two are all that we 
can pick out here, " The Wounded Cormorant,” " The 
Wild Goat’s Kid," " The Blackbird's Mate " and ” The 
Birth ” ; and it is not at all extravagant to say that no 
one to-day is writing more appealing tales of animal 
and bird life than these. Not everyone will agree that 
it is legitimate thus to humanise these creatures in order 
to awaken the reader's emotions ; but few would have 
the temerity to say, whatever they felt on that matter, 
that they had not been stirred thereby to a finer 
and richer sympathy with life on this all too alien 
plane. 

So brief a survey of O’Flaherty’s work can make no 
pretence whatever to estimate his place in letters to-day. 
This much however should be clear : here is an artist, 
capable of being touched to the very finest issues, and, 
what is more, equally capable of setting those issues 
down in a dramatic story form so rare that the most 
di.scriminating reader can surrender himself to the sheer 
pleasure of the author's art and so far from any sug*- 
gestion of the precious that the most" ordinary ” reader 
can relish the amazingly vital picture of life he puts 
before him. 

C. Henry Warren. 
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BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 

LOOKING BACKWARD. 

By St. John Adcock. 


I T is not so customary now as it used to be for 
literary and other journals, at the beginning 
of a new year, to look back over the year that is gone 
and chronicle, with as much satisfaction as there is 
room for, the best of the multitude of books that have 
enriched its fifty-two weeks. The custom has dwindled, 
I suppose, because most of us have come to realise 
that no such chronicle could ever be quite reliable; it 
was necessarily limited to the best books the chronicler 
himself happened to have read ; and nowadays not 
even the most constant reader can succeed in reading 
more than a comparatively small proportion of the 
thousands of books that make their appearance between 
the end of one year and the beginning of another. We 
should perhaps render a less dazzling but more useful 
service if we could look back over the year past and 
sort out a few books that, though nearly as good as 
any we have praised and better than some, were lost 
in ♦he crowd and failed to meet our eye when they first 
appeared. This salvage work is however impracticable, 
unless circumstance assists you, as it has just been 
assisting me. 

A week or two ago a friend sent me a copy of ** The 
Shepherd and. the Child,” by John Owen*, protesting 
with uncomplimentary remarks about critics in general 
that it had not received the attimtion or met with.a 
tithe of the success it deserved, and urging me to read 
it. I know John Owen’s work and do not think I 
should have been so late in noticing a new novel by the 
author of ” The ( otton 
Broker ” and ” The Giant 
of Oldbourne ” if it had 
been sent to me earlier. 

T do not know what tht; 
critics may have done 
with ii, but it has not 
gone so unhonoured as my 
friend seems to suppose, 
for T see it has now 
reached a .second impres¬ 
sion. It is no usii at¬ 
tempting to summarise the 
story, for no summary 
could communicate the 
delicate art of its design 
or the grace and charm 
of style with which the 
narrative is developed. A 
poignant, strangely beauti¬ 
ful ‘Story, this, of the sen¬ 
sitive, imaginative little 
Sebastian (one of the most 
natural, gentle, wholly de¬ 
lightful children 1 have ever 
met in fiction) and the shep¬ 
herd, Steplicn Lantern, who 
walks with a limp, a war¬ 
time legacy, and is as gentle, 
as simple and sensitively 
* 7S. 6d. (Gollancz). 


imaginative as the child himself, but with leashed pas¬ 
sions of love and hate underlying his gentleness that 
make him an exacting lover, and a terrible enemy when 
suddenly his rage breaks blindly out of control and 
overshadows his and Sebastian’s idyll with tragedy. 
It is a story that is beautiful in idea, and in the manner 
of its telling. A nervous, hesitating boy, with a hatred 
of violence, Stephen had gone into the War; and he 
had come out of it a gentle creature, fond of birds and 
animals, hating violence .still and sick with horror at 
time.s when he remembered the murderous things he 
had done in battle, yet with those subdued, sinister 
impulses sleeping at his heart. When they were making 
him a soldier, the blood-lust had, with difficulty, been 
rou.sed in him when he was instructed in bayonet 
drill—” when men were taught, not only to kill, but 
to want to kill. Fluttering-hearted little clerks who 
would never willingly have trodden upon a corn in 
the Tube became men of violence ; and yet there are 
elderly spin.slers of both sexes who wonder to-day 
that life and property do not seem to command the 
same respect as in other times.” 

We are saying that the frank, sometimes disgusting 
outspoken war books ixmring from the press nowadays 
will do more to prevent another war than all the ortho¬ 
dox peace propaganda. There is nothiiif, disgustingly 
outspoken in ” The Sheidierd and the Child,” but its 
subtle showing of how the W'ar influences, dormant 
in normal cirenmstances, survived in Stephen and 

drove him in a flash of 
rage to a barbarity as 
disastrous to himself as to 
the man who wronged 
him, is in its quieter way 
a m(jrc moving, more effec¬ 
tive protest against war 
than lire abhorrent reveda- 
tions of the squalor of the 
trenches. 

Incidentally there is a 
horr ble passage in Mr. 
Robert Graves's ” Good¬ 
bye to All That,”* which 
amply confirms all Mr. 
Owen .says of how the 
bayonet drill instructors 
not only trained raw re¬ 
cruits to kill, but reso¬ 
lutely inoculated them 
with a savage desire to 
kill. Though the larger 
part of it is inevitably 
given to the war, ” Good¬ 
bye to All That” is an 
autobiography, and as un- 
compromUingly candid 
iind unorthodox an auto¬ 
biography as any 1 re¬ 
member Mr. Graves 
* xos. txl. (Jonathan Cape). 



Mr. Robert Grmvea. 

From a drawing by Kithleen Shackleton. 
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writes with a curious detachment of his family 
and' fiends and even of himself, almost as if he 
were writing a novel and he and they were 
imaginary characters. But, just as cheerfulness 
was continually breaking through the philosopliy of 
Dr. Johnson s friend, a whimsically satirical humour, 
a restrained wannth of feeling breaks now and then 
through Mr. Graves’s air of detachment into sketches 
of his home life in childhood and into some of his school¬ 
boy memories, though these are streaked with a good 
deal of resentment. The record of his public school 
experiences is in the main distinctly unpleasant. He 
obtained a commission when the War came and at 
first had some faith in the cause, but was soon dis¬ 
illusioned ; and his pictures of life in the firing-line 
and behind it are as grim, as ghastly, as repellent as 
anything in “ All Quiet on the Western Front.” There 
are enough of outspokenness and bitterness and cold 
contempt in his war chronicle to make it appalling. 
He tells of heroic deeds without comment, and without 
comment .sets down something of the drunkenne.ss, 
callousne.ss, the almost incredible stupidities and fatal 
blunderings of the higher commands. He has been 
blamed for describing things at times with a naked 
rcahsm, and for introducing into his dialogue words 
that are not tolerated in polite circles. But if we are 
tc be saved from more wars it is best that we sliould 
have the truth about them ; if they are a filthy business 
let us go into the next—if we are so mad as to have 
another—^with our eyes open and knowing it for the 
filthy busine.ss it is. It needed courage, as well as other 
gifts, to write this book, and T would rank it second 
to none of the few brilliant war books that have added 
to our knowledge if not altogether to our enjoyment. 

It is a relief to say good-bye to all this for a while 
and get two centuries away from it in Defoe’s ” Tour 
Thro’ London about the Year 1725.”* Between 1724 
and 1726 Defoe published the account of his “ Tour 
Through the Whole Island of Great Britain,” and from 
this Sir Mayson M. Beeton and Mr. Beresford (!hancellor 
have extract(*d those parts describing London, South- 
w'ark, Westminster, and certain neighbouring parts of 
Middlesex, thus deftl}' reconstructing and presenting 
“ a living picture of London as our author saw it, 
* £8 «s. (Batshad). 

SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. 

By John Kathbone Oliver. 7s. 6d. (Breiitanos.) 

The intemsL of thi.s intense .story is twofold - psycho¬ 
logical and re^'gious. " Seventy Times Seven ” is a ilcoply 
moving and serious picture of a deposed priest, Michael 
Mann, whose life recalls the great saints of the Early 
Christian Cliurch, so waylaid is it by disillusion, tempta¬ 
tion. persecution and inisunder.slandiiig. MicliaeLs trials, 
his early ]>ovcrty, his life in prison, his insight into the 
Jiumaii mind and heart, are related by his old friend. 
Dr. Claude Monroe, and by extracts from his diaries. This 
old-fashioned ilevic'- of the story-teller is skilfully handled 
by Mr. Oliver, whose writing is as powerful and impressive 
as his knowledge of psychology is wide and sound. The 
strange life ut the 11 iif roc Iced priest, and his long struggle 
to come back which culminates iu the dramatic chapter 
wIrtc, ilying, he .says his Last Mass, would alone make 

Seventy limes Seven ” an unusual and outstanding book. 
The galler\' of clerical types taken from the American 
Episcopal Church will interest all students of religion, 
rixis study of a broken idealist’s life depicts ihe triumph 
of failure, and few reailers will forget it lightly. 


supplementing for this purpose the text with annota¬ 
tions, maps and reproductions of old drawings and 
engravings, mostly contemporary with the period of 
his life.” Defoe did for London of the early eighteenth 
what Stow did for London of the sixteenth century; 
he journeyed all about the town registering the principal 
buddings, telling something of their story and, whenever 
possible, blending hLs topography with any human in¬ 
terest that belongs to it. Rowland Hill may have 
extended the penny post to the whole kingdom, but 
about 1725, as Defoe faithfully notes, " the Penny 
Post, a modern Contrivance of a private Person, one 
Mr. William Dockwn^, is now made a Branch of the 
General Revenue by the Post Office,” and it was now 
brought to ” so exquisite a management ” that ” with 
the utmost safety and dispatch letters arc delivered 
at the remotest comers of the town almost as soon as 
they could be sent by a messenger,” and that from four 
to eight times a day. Defoe boasts ” wc see nothing 
of this at Paris, at Amsterdam, at Hamburgh, or any 
other City that ever I have seen or heard of.” 

Dockwra, as the editors say in their annotations, 
“ was the first to stamp letters with the date and hour 
of c’ispatch from his office.” Rowland Hill deserved 
his pension, his knighthood, and his statue outside our 
London Post Office ; but did Dockwra deserve nothing 
more than to die in poverty, about 1702, and survive 
as one of the many half-forgotten London worthies 
niched in this great story of Defoe’s Tour ? 

All Ix)ndon as he knew it lives again in these pages, 
and the more vividly because- the editors have ver\- 
skilfully linked up his records with additional intorma- 
tion, historical or topographical, that was not available 
to him or that he had not space for in his larger survey 
of the British Isles. The numerous j)lates are admirably 
reproduced and the handsome folio volume appropriately 
bound in an antique panelled, gilt binding that has been 
copied from one contemporary with the original pub¬ 
lication. In a long introductory essay the editors have 
told tlic story of Defoe’s life in London, dealing with 
him as man of letters, journalist, reformer, and giving 
an excellent and concise account of the great men who 
had their homes in the city he was surveying. The book 
is published in a limited edition and will be a valuable 
and beautiful addition to the collector’s library. 


MORE BIOGRAPHY. 

By K. Clerihew Bentley. Illustrated by C. K. Chester- 
'JON, Victor Reinoanum, Nicolas Bentley and the 
Author. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

For sheer delicious alisurdity you cannot do better lliari 
get this book of caricature and rhyme. Mr. Chesterton anil 
the author produced a book called “ Biography for Begin¬ 
ners ” many years ago while they were .still at school. That 
has now become recognised as a classic. Here is another 
ol the same order, but one or two of our younger comic 
artists have Ix^cn called iu to help, and the result is a col¬ 
lection ».)£ verses and a scries of illustrations that keep one 
laughing from cover to cover. It is all good-natured fun, 
rollicking nonsense. 

“ Of course Ranjitsinhji 
Was quite right not to be stingy. 

But I never could quite see the relevance 
Of hi.H kccjring nine thousand elephants.” 

None of the ” biographies ” contains more than four 
lines, but brevity is the soul of wit, and all are pithy and 
amusing. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JANDAKV. 1930. 

Atisiiri's to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address oj sender) must he received by 
the Editor not later than the 14//* of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven ( 'ompeliiions, but must cut 
out couptm heloic and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 

“ The Prize Page/' The Bookman, St. Paul’s Hoiise, Warwick Squan*, London, E.C.4. 

’I'hal they mdy be available also to Overseas Competitors. Competitions I and II will he the same each month until 
further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month be changed. 

('ompetitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 

THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS ' 

A pp . Mkl from the world by veils of gossamer. 

. WIVWIII AKX#. Held in enchanted silence with no stir, 

I.—Oni: C.riNEA fur the b.^t original lyric. Exqui.siie. lonely. 

r 1 3 • r While four white swans fias.sed on a lake of glass, 

1 I.-H.ALF A (.riNKA for thc! best quotiitioi. froi.i As rtreams miRht pass. 

h,nglisl' verse applicable to any review or the 

iKUiie of any author or book apiK'arinff in this VV'liat far liorii-blowing 

Number. l^'roni faery outposts hired us througli the mist, 

III. - Three New Books for the best twelve lines of .A<1 venturous, elate, as to a tryst 

linniurous viTse with the following rhymed Heyond our knowing ? 

endings: night, ifprising, bright, surprising; What dryad's piping led us to the strand 

vain, blessing, pain, depressing ; street, obese Oi fairyland r 

mail, beat, polic(‘iniui ; one, sjilendid, begun, 

ciuled. If 've may never 

IV. -Half a Gi inka for the best ajipreriation, in not keep for me 

more tlian two hundw-d words, of any novel *™8rant joy we knew, a memory. 

iiiiblished last year that the Competitor tliinks ever. _ 

i , , /.y • „4i,, . , 1 When wonder was new-born in drear December. 

he.s not been siiilicienllv noticed. 1 1 n i •• 

J shall remember. 

V.— In his “ Politics and Literature ” (Hogarth Press), 

Mr. (i. I). H. Cok^ asks ; “ Need literature he We als<i >oleet for printing : 

liteiarv in order to be grtMt ? Hali* a dwell in iiiiiet places. Lord, 

< .risKA IS olfvrcd for tlm best reply in not more All of my .lavs upon this fetvi.i earth ; 

than two hundre.1 worils. with referenee to the can tell .serenity s true worth, 

last e.'iample <.f literature that is not literary. 

VI. -IIali' a Gl’IN'E.v fur the best review', in not mor<‘ .After distraction of a Life’s discord 

than one hvmdred words, of any recent book. r.iong spent without her, or her kindred mirth ? 

('ompetitors should give names Strife .seeinclli life-blood, even from our 

of Book, Author and Publisher 
at head of each review'. 

VIL The Book.man will be sent jHist 
free for tw'elve rnonllis to tlu; 
sender of the best suggestion 
for a ('omjwtitioii. 

'I'o Mhl-r, AS lAK AS POSSIBLE, THE 
OBJECTIO.NS MANY READERS HAVE TO 
C’l’TTlNC. .VNYTHINIa Ol'T OE THEIR 
<'OPIES,'W'E HAVE REIDUCED THE Coi’l*ON 
TO THE SIZE i)h' A POSTAGE SIAM I* IN j 
THE MARGIN AT THE BOTTOM OF THIS ! 

PAGE. NoTHIM; need BE WRITTEN 
ON THIS. BUT IT MUST BE CUT OUT AND 
i-NCLosED WiiH THE C'ompetitor’s MS. Frau Anna Seghers. borrow, if you have frostier spells to 

OR MSS. A Competitor may enter Author of “The kc-vou of the FishcmiLn ** ^^'“d 

FOR ANY NUMBER OK THE SEVEN CoMPE- (Mathews Marroi). Upon a land already straiigcly chill, 

TiTiONS, AND ttxE Coupon i.-i suffktent The naked, silent country of my mind, 

FOR them ALL, BUT THE NAME AND ADDRESS Or THE Then cover first and deepest my poor skill ; 

Competitor must be written on each MS. submitted. l^ury my singing far Ixjneath a thorn, 

(Ji drown it whore great wastes of water lie, 

RESULTS OF COMPETIONS FOR Then, as you will, let clouds be racked ami torn, 

NOVEMBER—DECEMBER. 

I.— The Prize of One Gi.'INEA for the Ijt'sl original liut tliough you curse my hilltops with your cold, 

lyric is awarded to Helen Mitcham, Philpol Strip every fiekl and every furrow bare. 

Street, Stepney, E.l, for the follow'ing : l*ray, giief, pass by my prisoned summer gokl, 

l.)KrFMREH MIST dead joy's music, never tarry there; 

1 shall remember ‘ 

... • ,, 4 ± £ J 1 »blight in that trail harvest frailer spring. 

And treasure m my store ot jierfcct hours, /ix i' i • .f nr* ». 

This, strange and secret and aloof, and ours, uD'eman Larkin, inchelseii. Re.gate Kop.d, 

When drear J.'ieceinber Brighton.) 

Showed liis dim beauty that none else had kiiow-n. We also specially commend the lyrics by Mary Burry 

To us alone. (Clapham Park) Stuart Ayers (I.A>ndon, S.E.), May 

Bookman 

Giupon 

January 



You and I only. 

Hid from the world by veils of gossamer. 

Held in enchanted silence with no stir, 

Exqui.siie. lonely. 

While four white swans pas.sed on a lake of glass, 

As dreams might pass. 

Wliat far horn-blowing 

I'Yoni faery outposts lured us through the mist, 

.A<1 venturous, elate, as to a tryst 
Beyond our knowing ? 

What dryad's piping led us to the strand 
Of fairyland !" 

If we may never 

Hear it again together, keep for me 
That fragrant joy we knew, a memory. 

Enduring ever. 

When wonder was new-born in drear December. 

J shall remomber. * 

We als<i select for priming : 

Lei me not dwell in iiiiiet places. Lord, 

All of niy days upon this fervid earth ; 

I'or who can tell .serenity’s true worth, 

Not having known the joy she may atlord 
.After distraeliou of a Life’s discord 
lAUig spent without her, or her kindred mirth ? 

Strife .seeinclli life-blood, even from our 
birth. 

So that we must, nor of our own accord, 
Wrestle against Thine elemental forms. 

Wearied, half blinded by incessant W'ars, 
J'hfn might I stumble on a night of 
stars— 

•A quiet pool, left by the recent storms, 
And 1 would feel as one for ever blest, 
I'iiuling there, both serenity and rest. 

(Dorothy K. Tweed, 6. Claverdale Road. 
r]q)<‘r Tulse Hill, Ix^iidon, S.W..2.) 

WINTER. 

Frau Anna Saghera, borrow, if you have frostier spells to 

of ilie 1'l.heruion *' hiilU 

Upon a land already strangely chill. 

The naked, silent country of my mind, 
TIkmi cover first and ilecpest my poor skill ; 

Bury my singing far licneath a thorn, 

(Ji drown it whore great wastes of water lie. 

Then, as you will, let clouds be racked ami torn, 

.My suns rise pale, my laggard perfumes die. 

But though you curse my hilltops witli your cold. 
Strip every fiekl and every furrow bare, 
l*ray, grief, pass by my prisoned summer gokl. 

My clcad joy's music, never tarry there; 

I.est, O ’.»ikl rover, with your scourge and sting, 
A^oii blight in that frail harvest frailer spring. 

( 1 ). h'lt cinan Larkin. " Winchtdscii/’ Rt\gato Road, 
Brighton.) 

We also specially commend the lyrics by Mary Burry 
(Clapham Park) Stuart Ayers (Tendon, S.E.), May 
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HenM:!ilkl Clarke (Woolwich), Kathleen Blayn^ (Bir- 
min^tam), Maiigarita Yates (Haute Savoie, Fiance), 
& Duncan Grey (Weston-super-Mare), J. L. Taylor 
(Tiverton), Ann Crump (Mr), Cyrille Wright (Milan, 
Italy), G. Laurence Groom (London, N.W.), S. G. August 
(Invercaiigill, New Zealand), Liam P. Clancy (Hamp¬ 
stead), O^tance Marian Bruce (Bingley), leme Ormsby 
(Addiscombe), D. Gray (York), Teresa B. Noble (Long 
Melfoid), AUeen Wright (Brough), Dorothy Hunter 
(Gapham), George S. Astins (Hove), A. C. Seneviratne 
(^lombo), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), A. Mackereth 
(Buxton), Meliin W. Jones (Cardiff), Nan T. Riddell 
(Victoria, British Columbia), R. A. Handley (Derby), 
Margery Best fSt. Thomas, Ontario), Maryl Jenkins 
(Toronto, Canada), G. Pitt (Ixindon, N.), Madeline S. 
Bakin (Bath), Dorothy F. Clark (Sydenham), John 
Brown (Faraway), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 
Loma O^llard (Bath), Catherine Shepherd (Bathurst, 
New South Wales), Annie T. Riddell (Seattle, U.S.A.), 
Margaret Gillespie (Sydney, New South Wales), Marion 
Lee (Eastbourne), N. Carruthers Gould (London, N.W.), 
Heather Hartnell (Oxford), Dorothy Tyler (Detroit, 
U.S.A.), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), A. M. Kicman 
(Norwich), M. R. Watson (Reading), Sylvia Satten 
(Winnipeg, Canada), lanthc Hoskins (Er&eld), J. A. 
Jenkins (Liverpool), Mrs. A. L. Adda (West Kirby), 
Evelina San Garde (Oswaldtwistle), Irene Ardcm 
(Cromer), M. T. Heyes (Widnes), Dorothy Payne 
(London, E.), I. M. Jones (Hampstead), M. Lcijonhufvud 
(Wimbledon), Nancie C. Fergie (Haute Savoie, France), 
Mamie Maconochie (Whitby), Irene Hubbard (Steeple 
t^laydon), A. E. Nation (Bristol). 

II.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota¬ 
tion is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 
40, Highgate Hill, N.19, for the following: 

ELIZABETH I»LAYS WITH HIKE. By Winifred Carter. 

(Alston Rivers.) 

“ Tlie rest is silence.” 

SirAKESFEARE, Ilamlct, Act V, Sc. 2. 

We also select for printing : 

TAKEN FROM LIFE. Bv George Belcher. 

(Alston Rivers.) 

” One hundred miles an hour he went. 

And quite enjoyed tlie fun ; 

A brewer's dray got in his way'— 

And his day's work was done 1 ” 

T. W. Connor, And His Hafs Work Was Done. 

(John P. Coghlan, 16, Fontenoy Street, Dublin.) 

A WIFE OR TWO. By C. B. Fooltney. 

(Hcrl^rt Jenkins.) 

'* Troubles never come singly.” 

Old Saw. 

(I. M. Jones, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W.3.) 

THEY BEING DEAD YET SPEAK. By Chris Massie. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

” Ann 1 Ann 1 Come quick as you can ! 

There's a fish that talks in the frying-pan I ” 

Walter de la Mare, Peacock Pie. 
(Diana Koop, No. U House, Roedean School, Brighton.) 

WOMAN DOMINANT. By E. Charles Vivian. 

(Ward. Lock.) 

(*) “ Her small good man 

Shrinks in his arm-chair.” 

Tennyson, The Princess. 
(Rev. F. Hern, Rowland’s Castle, Hants.) 

(2) *• For what arc men better than sheep or goats ? ” 
Tennyson, Passing of Arthur, 

(Sidney S, Wright, " Rodcot,’’ Mayfield Road, Bickley, 
Kent.) 


III.— The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
extract fn>m any British writer in praise of 
fine weather b awarded to Norah M. Butter* 
field, 3, Kingsley Terrace, Westward Ho!, 
Devon, for the following: 

IN PRAISE OF FINE WEATHER. 

” The flawless days of May, when big, white clouds sail 
leisurely over the sky, when the * burning bush ' is in the 
height of its beauty, and white lilac is out, and purple 
lilac is breaking from the bud, and chestnut spires axe 
lengthening, and the liawthom will not be long. Out 
in the fresh, green world, where thrushes sing so madly, 
the sweets of the morning are waiting to be gathered— 
more than enough for all, low at our feet, higher than we 
can reach, wide enough even for the travelling sodl. Joy 
rushes in with the rain-washed air, when you fling the 
wiidow wide to the dawn and lean out into the clear 
purity before the light. . . . joy is your talisman, when 
you slip out from the sleeping house, down wet and gleam¬ 
ing paths into the fields. . . . Then the air is full of wings; 
birds fly in and out of the trees, .scattering showers of rain¬ 
drops as they dash from a leafy chestnut or disappear 
among the inner fastnesses of a fir. The east bums ; the 
hearts of the birds flame into music ; the wild singing rises 
in a swelling rhythm until, as the first long line of light 
creens across the meadows, the surging chorus seems to 
shake the tree-tops.'* 

Mary Webb, The Spring of Joy. 

We also select for special commendation the replies 
by E. Sweatman (Reading), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
Ella Tucker (Althome), K. M. Sanders (Bridport), 
Emily Davis (Dublin), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhamp¬ 
ton), J. E. Parsons (Ware), J. A, Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Diana Koop (Brighton), Mrs. E. B. Nicholls (Liveri)ool), 
Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Isobel M. LiUie 
(Bridlington). Mrs. May Belben (WimlK)rne), B. A. 
l^illings (Withington), A. Davidson ((ilasgow), E. C. 
Latimer (Wigan), A. E. Nation (Bristol), Fred W. 
Flear (Harpenden), leme Ormsby (Addiscombe), John 
A. Bellchambers (London, N.), Margaret Owen (Whit 
stable), Doreen Arbuthnot (Chelsea), Frances Lillie 
(Ipswich), John P. Coghlan (Dublin), Ada F. Strike 
(West Worthing). 

IV.—^The Pkize of Half a Guinea for the best list 
of the twelve greatest living British novelists in 
order of their greatness is awarded to B. M. 
Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent, for 
the following: 

1. John Galsworthy. 7. Sheila Kayc-Smith. 

2. H. G. Wells. 8. H. M. Tomlinson. 

3. Arnold Bennett. 9- W. J. Locke. 

4. G. K. Chesterton. 10. Compton Mackenzie. 

5. Hugh Walpole. ii. John Buchan. 

6. Warwick Deeping. 12. Rose Macaulay. 

Wc have left this decision entirely in the hands of the 
Competitors, and the correct list, according to their 
preferences, is as follows : 

1. Galsworthy (66). 7. Kipling (30). 

2. Wells (61). 8. Barrie (28). 

3. Bennett (56). 9- Chesterton (23). 

4. Walpole (52). 10. Phillpotts (19). 

5. Sheila Kaye-Smith (48). ii. Rose Macaulay (15). 

6. John Buchan (33). 12. QuiJler-Couch (ro). 

M. Darrah and Winifred Simmons have ten of these 
authors in their lists, and K. M. Sanders, Gwyn Morgan 
and Reginald Watts nine; but though the winning 
cximpctitor has eight she places them much more nearly 
in what is, in accordance with the preferences of the 
competitors as a whole, the right order. Authors who 
obtain from four to seven votes apiece are George Moore, 
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Sir Hall Caine, John Masefield, Alfred Tresidder Shep¬ 
pard, R. H. Mottram, Sir Philip Gibbs, A. E. W. Mason, 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, Compton Mackenzie, Frank Swinner- 
ton, Virginia Woolf, J. 1 ). Beresforcl, Warwick Deeping, 
May Sinclair and Francis Brett Young. 

V. —-Thk Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 

acrostic on the name of any well-known author 
is awarded to N. M. Butterfield, 3, Kingsley 
Terrace, Westward Ho!, Devon, for the 
following: 

STKLLA BENSON. 

S he writes of China -on the instant blows 
T he pungent fragrance of spice-laden air; 

E ngland is gone—an Eastern cily glows 
r. ike life; we see and hear it —we are there. 
T.oveliness stirs lier pen, and gives it wdiigs, 

A It hough she writes of strange and alien tilings. 

H eauty about her work shines like a flame. 

E ach page holds words whose \’i/ardry enthrals. 

N ot for tile crowfl her books—and yet her name 
S liall stand for Loveliness, 'fhe music calls 
Of*' white gulls in the valleys of the sea" ; 

N o ])oet ever wrote more graciously. 

We also select for printing: 

WALTICK ])E LA MAKE. 

W hisp'riiig voices : winsome magic phrases ; 

A n iitinosphcre of pale, clear, moonlit phases; 

L isteiiing phantoms hid in empty by-ways, 

'felling us of long-forsaken highways. 

1C ath portrays a picture realistie, 

K adiant with .some image, curious, mystic. 

1 ) cttly clrawii with .skilful, clear design. 

JC xqiiisite in ever>' form and line. 

L impid ver^e m peaceful lran(|uil measure, 

A mi<l a wealth oi words in golden treasure ; 

AI eiilal visions of serene repose; 

A flock of golden sheeji at even's close. 

K eplete w'ith art, with lyric gracf' and charm 
JC ach miniature stands out, self-yioised and calm. 

(Katlikrn Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, Victoria 
Road, West Hartlo])ot)l.) 

JOHN BUCHAxN. 

J aim tv yet shrewd your adventurer.^ fare 
() 11 quests that allure the dcvil-may-care ■ 

H appy in tracking fierce bciasts to their lair, 

N or wanting in wMt to counter a snare. 

B rave hearts and swift minds that plan and that dan; 
U nite in emprise quixotic and rare 
C ajoling foes here and coaxing fools there : 

H eroes like this even highbrows can’t spare 
A nd Dumas and Scott can name you as heir; 

N o stories to-day can match yours in flair . 

(Sir Duncsin Grey, " Windgarth,” Weston-super-Mare ) 

We also Idghly commend th(^ acriistics by Emily 
Davis (Dublin), W. R. Duiistan (Lewes), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), S. Todd (London, S.W.), Ada F. 
Strik<» (West Worthing), Mis. Annie F. Simpson (New 
Southgate), Ethel M. Kennedy (Southport), A. ILavid- 
son (Cilasgow), Mary Hughes (Beckenham), Irene 
Ardeni (W’est Runton), J. Gt^dge (Taunton) J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverj^io!), Angela A. Verne (Beiifleet), Winifred 
Simmons (Parkstone), Alfred O. George (Mineliead), 
Isabel S. N. Smyth (Belfast), Iris Otlaway (Bungay). 

VI. —The Prize of H.alf a Guinea for the best 

hundred-word review is awarded to Anne 
Simpson, c/o United Railways of Havana, 
Apartado 450, Havana, Cuba, for the following: 



The Pharisee* 

1 <rnin “ Kveryoi.m uf Everystrcci." Hy Mary D. Stocks (Sidgwick & Jackson). 


THE L.vrGMING oriCEN. TIy E. Barrtngto.n. 

(Harrap.) 

Wiieu E. Barrington took it upon herself to humanise 
rieupatra and show up the ambitious cold-blooded scliem- 
iugs of this truly feminine figure, she mu.st have known 
slie would lay herself open to coniparison with the works of 
Arthur Weigall and Tallxit -Mundy. Sliakesiicarc and 
Bernard Shaw have also had their say about the immortal 
Greek ; but none liave made her out so lovable or conjured 
up such glowing pictures of the wealth anti magnificence of 
her surroundings, and lent such a convincing air to her 
associations with Ca'sar, Antony and wise ohl Apollodorus 
as the author of the “ Laughing Queen." 

Wc also solt‘ct for printing : 

. AT THE Cf.OSK OF DAV. By Krt riARD Ki.ng. 

(Ilodder & Stoughton). 

This little book of " friendly ” essays is a collection of 
extiiiisite camco.s of life. Everyday contacts and common¬ 
place tasks arc transformed as liy a magic touch into 
revelations. Mr. King .shows us the hidden splendour in 
everything until wc rather wistfully seek it in ourselves. 
'■ Set ope the doors, () Soul,” seems to lie the guiding 
purpose of this book, and the author, we feel, has done it. 
11 . seems to me to be pre-eminently a book to be read 
when 01m is alone. It's not a niilwdj" trail, book, unless 
tlie carriage is empty and day is dying. 

(Rev. R. K. Sixidiing, 92, Hartington Road, Liverpool.) 

DIX'HESS LAl^RA. By Mrs. TIelloc Lownpes. 

(Ward, I.ock.) 

How refreshing it is, amid the spate of sex complexes, 
marital infidelities and the like, which floods the present- 
day 1 jvel, to come across a story so clean, sane and withal 
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humorous as Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has 
herejproduced 1 Delightful indeed is the 
** romantical" Duches.s, not one of 
whose family can match her for fineness 
of character, though all arc influenced 
by her for good. Equally well drawn 
is the Duke, the mutual understanding 
between this married pair forming pos¬ 
sibly the most charming part of the 
book. We are grateful for a thoroughly 
cheerful narrative, with the happiest of 
endings. 

(Eileen Newton, " Hildawcll,” 

Southend Gardens, Whitby, Yorks.) 

THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS. 

By Bruce Barton, 

(Constable.) 

Here is not an historical biography, coloured by the 
interweaving of a little myth and toned down by a mystic 
haze, but a picture —full-length, noble, bold but not without 
beauty—significant and compelling. Like tlic early 
ma.sters, the author draws not from the life but from a 
great idea, only clothing the spirit in contemporary laiment. 
Tills well-written book reveals startlingly new lines of 
thought, and may provoke or even shock. And tlie reward 
of the author’s Ixild sincerity and courage is not an un¬ 
worthy one; for he has turned many eyes towards the 
Figure he portrays. 

(K. M. Sanders, " Tamworlh,” BridjMjrt, Dorset.) 

TKENT’S 1 ,AST CASK. By E. C. BiiNTi.KY. 

(Knopf.) 

This book is more subtle than n detective story. An 
artist commissioned by an editor to unravel a crime 
mystery, is a refreshingly unusual in\’ostigator. The 


numberless intricate details of character 
and circumstance are so finely woven 
that the mystery is fully sustained till 
the end. The artist's love for tlic 
murdered man’s widow keeps the truth 
from the law for all time, thereby pre¬ 
venting, if not a grave miscarriage of 
justice, at least unpleasantness for a 
lovable character. The stor>' is, inten¬ 
tionally or otherwise, a convincing 
argument against capital punishment. 

(C. S. Stamper, 54, St. Augustine 
Avenue, Grimsby, Tines.) 

Wc also specially mention the 
reviews by Lawrence T. Greensmith 
(London, S.W.), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), W. M. Spriggs (Edin¬ 
burgh), L. Haggard (Norfolk), 
Joan Vale (Moss Vale, New South Wales), B. Noel 
Saxelby (Whalley Range), G. IHtt (London, N.), 

Margaret Owtii (WhitslJible), ('erelia Naumann fCran- 
leigh), ll. C. Latimer (Wigan), N. M. Butterfield (West¬ 
ward Ho !), Keith Baddeley (Chesham), F. D. Hague 
(I-ondon, N.W.), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), 

Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), M. Brown (York), 
CliCord Bower-Shore (Stock]X)rt), Mrs. Emily E. Moore 
(T.etchworth), Ann Gibbiiis (()xted), Mrs. Grace (J. 
Webb (Rugby), Winifred Simmons (Parks!one), Con¬ 
stance M. Bruce (Bingley), Elsie Adderh^y (Bedford), 
A. Davidson ((Glasgow), Doreen Arbuthnot (Chelsea), 
T^ev. W. Ashby (Keighley), Terne Ormsby (Addiscombe), 
Ada E. Strike"(W^'st Worthing). 

Vll. iiiK Prize of One Year’s Srns( riition to 
The Bookman is awarded to lerne (>riu.sby, 
20, Havelock Road, Addiscombe. 
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See third page of Cover, 


STORM BIRD. 

By Moluis Pantkk-DuWjNHs. 7s. Od. (John -Murray.) 

When wc get women llntinjj: (vocally, nut instrumentally), 
the sly wliisper ot cliypre, and the glossy Hanks of a piano, 
all in the first chapter, we may be panloned for expecting 
some exotic scenes. Miss )f)wnes floes not, however, 

re-establish the vogue of the Arabian Nights to any un¬ 
seemly lengths, but is content to tinkle with the normal 
triangle after the best modern methods. Frederick I.ons- 
dale docs the same tliing’^^with more wit but less perfume 
in “ Canaries Sometimes Sing.” In botli cases it is the 
“uneducated savage” who is loved—but departs. WJial 
is the ina‘ W'ith our modern education ? A word in 
the author’s oar- neither artists nor art students now 
speak of the “altogether” when referring to the figure* 
model; it is a relic of “ Trilby ” days, and w'e really must 
1 x5 up to date in these details ! 

THE SANFIELD SCANDAL. 

By Kit HARO ICi^VERNE. 7 s. 6c1. (Constahlo.) 

Mr. Keverne's'ncthod of producing a “ thriller ” without 
several murders to arouse our blood lust has again proved 
successful. The plot is conventional, and the author has 
armed himself with the usual mixed bag of lively char¬ 
acters—tlic missing heir under an assumed name, an 
international baiul of crooks, lawyers both good and bad. 
and the necessary attractive female. In spite of these 
drawbacks, however, Mr. Keverno has one or two arldi- 
tibnal surprises up 'his sleeve, and tlie story flows along 
easily, carrying the reader to the ultimate success of the 
virtuous in a credible fashion. H there is no opportunity 
in this narrative of forgetting the victim in the fun of 
tracking the criminal, there is at least the disturbing 


mystery, after all the criiiimals Iuim* been acroiinlifl for, 
as to who stole the diainoiul necklace. 

WINTER’S NIGHT. 

Bv Hleanuk Dunbar Hall. 7s. 6d. (Jarrulds.) 

Sara Charles, ” curiously imaginative, violently sus¬ 
ceptible and nervously sensitive,” was a rising novelist 
who had lost her boy lover, Philip, in the Great War, and 
ten years later could not bring herself to marry the brilliant 
doctor, Max Broome, though she really cared tor him. 
She could not free her body and had a horror of physical 
passion. So partly to restore her jangled nerves, and partly 
to le.arn something alxjut the last three generations of her 
forbears, she took a holiday in the bleak countr)- of North 
I.ancashire where, a little from documents and largely 
from sympathetic insight, she reconslructetl the history 
of her father, her grandfather, her great-grandfather and 
her great-grandmother. What she discovered then was 
that her family remained sturdy and undistinguished yeo¬ 
man stock until her maternal grandmother, Blanche 
Howarth, a beautiful girl of seventeen, married Arthur 
Charles, the last and degenerate member of a race of im¬ 
poverished gentlemen. He remained faithful to his wife 
only until an accident coinciding with the birth of their 
son ruined her beauty and her figure. And this son, her 
own father, still fiirtlier complicated the strain by marry¬ 
ing a gipsy woman’s illegitimate daughter, wdio was her 
mother. Regarded from the point of view of " human 
documents,” ” Winter’s Night ” may seem like a Zola^que 
study in heredity. But it is not that. It is a very poignant 
and a very convincing attempt, a fictional attempt of course, 
to account for the conflicting and never quite traceable 
pulls of personality. 
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NOTICES. 

All communications iniended Jor the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of Thb Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick 
SguARB, London, £.€.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The Memoirs of ('lenienceaii, translated by Mr. 
F. M. Atkinson, will b.* published by M ssis. 
Harrap early this j-ear. 

The first P-nglish translation of J 3 audelain?’.s 
Diaries is to be piiblislu'd next month by the Hlacka- 
more Press. Mr. T. S. Eliot hi s written im intro¬ 
ductory essay for this t'dition, which will be 
illustrated with reproductions of Ikiiidelair(‘’s own 
drawings. 

Poetry at Present," which the Oxford Press 
is publishing about the end of this month, is a 
serit's of essays by Mr. Charles Williams on modern 
poets, from Hardy, Kipling, bridges and Y('ats to 
Robert (iraves and tin* 

Sitwells. I 

A new book of essays 
by Mr. Augustine 
Kirrell, “ Kt Cetera 
will 1)(‘ published ('arly 
in the s])ring by Messrs. 

Chat to cS: Windus. 

J'ew books for chil¬ 
dren are more poj>ular 
will) children them¬ 
selves than are those of 
Mrs. Marion St. John 
Webb, whose n (' w 
“ Littlest One " collec¬ 
tion of verses. " The 
Littlest One i 11 
Between" (Harrap), 
and the story of " Mr. 

Papingay's Caravan " 

(CoUins) ari‘ among the 
most successfal of this 
season’s gi ft-books. 

Mrs. Webb has three 
new books ready, or in 
preparation, for this 
spring and summer : 

“Mr. Papingay's 
Shop” (the fourth in 
her series of “ Mr. 

Papingay” stories), 
to be illustrated by 


Frank Rogers and published by Messrs. Collins; 

“ Thirteen Stories for Children,” which the Uni¬ 
versity of London Press will publish; and “ John 
and Me and the Dickory Dog,” to be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Harrap this last being a selec¬ 
tion from the charmingly w'himsical verses for 
children Mrs. Webb has been contributing to the 
Sketch for the last two yt^ars, illustrated by 
A. H. Wat.son. 

A new quart(Tly magazine w-hich has just made 
its appt'arancc in Australia is named Desiderata and, 
as its sub-title indicates, aims at serving in particular 
as “ a guide to good books.” Its many long and 
shf)rt reviews are well consuhavd and well written ; 
they are .soundly critical and —a great boon to 
leaders who are looking for guidance -are careful to 
tell you concisely what each book is about. In 
addition to the revie\\'s, there are very good brief 

articles on Charles Doughty and his work, br. 

1 . M. h'oster ; on “'Hie Sorrows of a Book Col¬ 
lector,” by Camden 
Morrisby, whose ex¬ 
periences s h o u 1 d be 
both a warning and 
an inspiration to those 
who are still in the 
o])eriing stages of that 
fascinating pursuit; an 
excellent ” Study of 
Theodon' Powys.” by 
Sylvia Tow^nsend 
W’arner ; a poem by 

Waller de la Mare 

(the o n 1 y o u t s i d e 
c(mtributors) ; and a 
devastating little e.ssay 
by Randolph Bedford 
on ” The h'uture *>f 
.\n st ralia n I literature. ’ ’ 
Mr. Bedford declares 
" the new Australian 
novels are without 
blooil or movement, 
because it has become 
fashionable to imitate 
the ansemia of novels 
done in England. 
Whereas the earlier 
Australians wrote of 
men and women they 
had known, these pallid 
prattlers do not write 
of even men and women 
they have met in 


I 



Bibliophilua MazimuM* G. K.C. 


(Prawn hum Ufo by J. 11. Dowd.) 
From “G. K. C. as tf.e.,” ediied by J. T onieka (NJeihuen). 
Reviewed In month's Hook man. 
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books." He goes on to say : " It 
is a bad thing for the future of 
Australian literature when you find 
the writers of a new strong country 
accepting as models those dull 
people, the Compton Mackenzies 
and Walpoles and Galsworthys.” 

This makes me wonder whether Mr. 

Bedford is not loo sweeping in his 
condemnation of all the novelists 
of his own country. I think he 
should have excepted anyhow Ponratihv 

Arthur H. Adams’s "Tussock ^ o.nopp,. 

Land" and " Galaliad Jones," 

Louis Stone’s realistic story of a Sydney hirrakin, 
" Jonah," and ever since I read Chester Cobb’s 
" Mr. Moffat " I have been trying in vain to learn 
something about him. " Mr. Moffat " seems to me 
essentially Australian in character and atmosphere, 
and if it is not the l)est novel that has come out of 
modern Australia, theni must be better ones that 
I have not seen, f wonder whether Australia takes 
enough interest in her own novelists ? A leading 
^^ustralian bookseller called on me recently and 1 
questioned him about ("obb, but Ik? did not know 
the name, and the title of Cobb's finest novel stirred 
no memory in him, but he made a note of it and 
promised to inquire when he got liome and give me 
all the information he could gather. He has now 
been home several months, but I have h(?ar(l nothing. 
All which helps me to agn?(? with the editor of 
Desiderata, who in his pn?liminary note speaks of 
" the paucity of Australian journals devoting much 
space to current literature," and the need for call¬ 
ing the readers’ attention to " good and important 
books." Desiderata is published by Messrs. F. W. 
Prcecc & Sons, of Adelaide. I congratulate them 
on a very interesting first Number, and if it has 
the success it deserves it should not be long before 
they can realise their hopes of making the magazine 
a monthly instead of a quarterl}’. 

After very varied and interesting experiences 
as jour .'ilist and editor, in London and as far 
away as Ceylon and Malaya, Mr. Ashley Gibson 


I of illustrated handbooks to the 

British Empire. 

■ 

A book of the lightest, liveliest, 
most irresponsibly entertaining 
I verse about Switzerland and the 

r people who go there to make 

holiday is " Winter Sportings," 
by Reginald Arkell, with illus- 
trations in colour by Lewis Baumer 
(7s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins). Here 

Mr, Reginald ‘ Pride 

ArKell. Cioes Before a Fall," of Belinda 

the Clumsy, of " 'J'he Eternal 
Colonel," of the yodeller who could not stop singing 
of why it is unwise to laugh at Scotsmen, especially 
when they are curling and, among many other 
delectable things, what happened to Henry when, 
among the mountains, lie thought he had got on a 
saft? path from which the snow had been .swept 
a /ay : 

" T iilway.s faik*fl to iindersiiiiul 
Wliy Henry went to Switzerland. 

His mind was never on the job ; 

H(' didn’t luge, lie didn’t bol; ; 

He didn’t even tliiiik it fun 
To venture down the village run ; 

And if he joined a t.ailing part>'. 

Directly it was time to start he 

Decided that he wouldn’t go 

For fear he tumbled in the snow. . . 

Author and artist have worked together cleverly 
to hit off the? characters, foibles, maimers, cii.stonis 
and conduct of those who indulge in " winter 
sportings " in Switzerland, and havt? done it with 
a deft and whimsical humour that you can t?njo\' 
as thoroughly in your arm-chair at home as you 
can on the spot. 

A new volume in the Outward Bound Library, 
" Canada West," by Frederick Niven, is to be 
published by Messrs. Dent this spring. 

Mr. Francis Gribble has written a " Life of Balzac : 
The Man and the Lover," which is, I understand, 
based upon new material. This will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Eveleigb Nash & Grayson. 


has written his autobiograjihy— 
or a first instalment of it— 
in " Postscript to Adventure," 
which Messrs. Dent will pub¬ 
lish about 'the end of this 
month. It is the story of the first 
thirty years of his life, and is as 
outspoken about all sorts of people 
he has known as it is about himself. 
Mr. Ciib.son has some admirable 
books of travel and short stories 
to his name, and is at present 
editing for Mos.srs. Dent their 
Outward Bound Library, a .series 



Mr. Robert J. Caoey. 

A-ulior of “Four Facet tf Siva" (Harrap). 


Referring to Lieut.-Colonel F. E. 
Whitton’s review, in our last 
Number, of " The Life of Lord 
Fisher," Admiral Bacon writes: 

" Lieut.-Colonel Whitton, in his 
able review of ‘ The Life of Lord 
Fi.sher,' ends by practically asking 
the question why little mention 
was made of the battle of Jutland. 
It may interest your readers to 
know that I have been unable to 
trace, in such letters as have passed 
through my hands, any considered 
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pronouncement on Lord Fisher’s 
part concerning that battle. All I 
know from personal conversation 
with him is that he was disap¬ 
pointed, but came to see that l.ord 
Jellicoe, whom he called * the sure 
man of victory on the sea,’ did all 
that was humanly possible. -K. H. 

Bacon (Admiral).” 

We regret that under two illus¬ 
trations from ” The Medway River 
and Valley,” by W. Coles Finch, 
in one of our Christmas Supple¬ 
ments, Mr. Jonathan Cape was named as the 
publisher of the book. ” The Medway River and 
Valley ” is published by the C. \V. Daniel Company, 
to whom we offer our apologies for the error. 

A book J am recommending to all who arc 
interested in the .short story is ” Tal(*s of the Little 
Sisters of Saint kVancis,” by Shaw' I)e.,niond. The 
tales are fanciful, whimsical, wittily wise and 
steeped in the charm and darkling mysticism of 
the Celt. 

Bookman. 


.\f)TF.S ON KFCENT JiOOKS. 

RENUNCIATION : A FRAGMENT, by Constance Wako- 
ford (Cuernsey Press Co.), consists of a series of loiters 
to " Michael ” in which the lljoughts and feelings of a girl 
whose lover has been killed in the (ireat Wnr, are expressed 
with courage and j>athclic 
clieerfIllness. “ Michac*! ” is the 
dead^lover, andj" (ireen t-yes, ” 
the vriter of tho letters, lives 
most of her timejn an ugly 
London boarding - iioiise and 
goes to an “ after-care “ oftico 
to do her daily work. There is 
proof of the agony of bereave¬ 
ment now and again in some 
of the letters, but, without any 
attempt at spiritualism, the 
author gains c.oinfort and peace 
from the one-sided " communi¬ 
cations ” which form tliis book. 

Love of nature, kind-hearted- 
iicss, a.n interesting, intimate 
style in writing of everyday 
thoughts and everyday occur 
reiices, are all found in tliis 
slender volume. A second offer 
of marriage comes, but is not 
accepted ; and ill-health comes 
also. There is cheerful philo¬ 
sophy here, and a lesson to be 
learnt. 

With GREAT CHILDREN IN 
LITERATURE (7s. 6d.; Alston 
Rivers) Mr. Patrick Braybrooke 
inaugwates a new series. 


entitled Great Literature series, and 
quite appropriately the first is devoted 
to the outstanding dream children of 
literature, (‘hiklrcn as widely diverse 
as Lionel Valliscourt in " The Mighty 
Atom,'* Oliver IVist, Peter I’aii, Little 
Ixird Paiintlcroy, Little Nell, Judy 
Abbott in “ Daddy Long Legs " and 
numerous others, arc drawn with a 
revealing and sympathetic pen. Their 
differing characteristics in the light of 
their several circumstances, also the 
various methods adopted by the dif¬ 
ferent autliors in their creation, give 
abundant material fur interesting com¬ 
parison and conjecture. Whether wc agree w'ith Mr. 
Jfrayl)rooke in all his pronouncements, and few authors, we 
fancy. Icax e a more pci-sonal impress on their criticisms, it 
has been an intriguing excursion, w'hich has revived many 
doliglttful acquaintances of tlic past. 

In the preparation of his various royal biographies, Mr. 
Evelyn Graham must have liad exceptional opportunities 
for gleaning an enormous amount of relevant material, 
and in EDWARD P. (12s. fid.; Ward, Lock) he has 
made excolleiit ii.se of all thereof that pertains to H.RJtJ. 
the l*riiice of Wales. From the rejoicings which greeted 
tlic Jhince's birth in 1894 to the realities and tragedies of 
the War days and the ensuing dillicult'cs and problems 
into which he threw himself wdth such praiseworthy tact 
and willingness, the canvas is crow'ded out of all proportion 
to the number of years represented. 'Phe outline of typical 
days at Oxford, York House, at the Front, etc., w'hich, as 
the slory progresses, develop the propensities of a snowball, 
leave* llie re.'uler sonijLW’iiat breathless and full of wonder 
as to how it is done. One thing 
is evident, it is not done with¬ 
out resolute perseverance and 
thorough altentioii to detail. 
The Queen's reply to admiration 
of her son’s gift as a speaker is 
eloquent of this : “ But, oh, the 
time he takes to prepare them ! ” 

C ousidering the popularity'of the 
Prince, Mr. Graham is to be 
congratulated on his avoidance 
of fulsome flattery. It is a vtry 
human as well as royal figure 
tliat emerges from these pages. 
" There was a time when after 
dinner at (J.H.Q., it was found 
that H.R.H. was missing from 
his quarters and had disap¬ 
peared along the road that led 
to the trenches. With Ijrcath- 
Icss anxiety staff officers leapt 
into powerful cars and scoured 
the country for the missing 
fugitive. Tliroughout the pitch 
darkness, rain and slush of the 
night the search progressed until 
about morning, amid a group 
of muddy poilus. His Royal 
Highness was found taking a 
hand at cards." Countless 
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other incidents, both characteristic and revealing, sand¬ 
wiched "in with the activities and responsibilities which 
fall so unsparingly to his lot. make a most comprehensive 
and engaging study of His Royal Highness. 

A VERNON LEE ANTHOLOGY, arranged by Irene 
Cooper Willis (3s. 6d.; Bodley Head), is a very welcome 
addition to ‘The Week-end Library." 

It is now half a ccntuiy since Vernon 
Lee started writing; but her work 
retains its vitality to a remarkable 
degree, and this well selected anlliology 
should servo to introduce it to a new 
generation of readers. As some of her 
later books are being reprinted in full 
in this same edition, the extracts here 
chosen are mainl}' from her earlier 
es5a3rs. But what maturity of thought 
and perception, combined with an 
intensely fresh and individual expres¬ 
sion, is evident in these descriptions Portrait by EtkelM. 

^ , Eadon, Sheffield. 

of life m Italy, Germany and 
England, tliese disquisitions upon art, 
and these meditations upon char¬ 
acter and conduct I In aesthetic $cnsitivenes.s X'ernoii I.ee 
may almost be compared with Walter I*ater, though there 
ifila moral undertone in her work which gives it a strength 
which Pater sometimes lacked. Combined with her 
passionate love of beauty is a passionate hatred of self- 
consciousness and insincerity, and it is significant that she 
sometimes expresses a greater sense of spiritual affinity 
with crude and illiterate people than with many of the 
intelligentia who pretend to share her own artistic en¬ 
thusiasms. This little book is a treasury of charm and 
wrisdom. Vernon Lee has often been classified witli 
Stevenson and Emerson, but Browning hit the mark more 
surely when he compared her with Ruskiii. In some ways 
indeed she is more satisfying than Kuskin. She lacks his 
stature, but her spirit and ideas are more at peace with 
themselves. 

If the whole bejok, of which THE EARLY LIFE 
AND ADVENTURES OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU (Ss. Od. 
net; Ilefler, Cambridge) is the opening section, iiiaiii- 
t.uiis the high level so far set, then we ca.11 count on 
obtaining from its autlic^. Dr. A. L. Sells, what has long 
been needed, a biography of Rousseau in English, which is 
abreast with modern research. Basing his work in part 
on the " Confessions,” the other autobiographical writings 
end the correspondence of Jean jt^cques and taking advan¬ 
tage also of the results of modern scholarship, and the new 
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data in the " Correspondence Gdn6rale " now in course of 
publication. Dr. Sells has touched but lightly on that side 
of his subject's temperament which has attracted tlie 
attention of medical authorities and psychoanalysts and 
has aimed at reconstructing the texture of Rousseau's inner 
life from year to year and tracing the growth of his person¬ 
ality. The result in this prelude is a 
book of great charm, with -the idyll of 
the years at Les Charmettes as its 
central feature and the naivete of tlie 
man given its proper value. Yet even 
in describing the outset of his hero's 
career, the English biographer is com¬ 
pelled to take note of instances of that 
indiftcrence to family tics and human 
responsibilities—apparently inherited by 
the philosopher from his father—which 
led subsequently to his abandonment of 
his children. In dealing with Rousseau, 
a carefully balanced judgment is above 
all things necessary. Dr. Sells, 
fortunately, seems to possess that 
quality. 

There is plenty of interesting reading even in an ordinary 
dictionary, and much more in ” Who’s Who ” annual 
biographical dictionary than in many biographies tliat 
have a whole volume to themselves. 'I'he 1930 WHO’S 
WHO (50s. : Black) contains about 35,000 tabloid bio¬ 
graphies of living celebrities in all walks of public life; 
you learn from these at a glance all you need to know 
about those people —where they were born, their ancestrj', 
their schooling, their various achie>'cnicnts, where they 
li\’C, which are their clubs and what are their recreations. 
If the recreations of Sii Hall Caine, Wells, Bennett, Gals¬ 
worthy ai'c not recorded, it is pleasant to know that such • 
a busy man as Gordon Sclfridge ha.s several, including 
novel-reading; that Mark llambourg. after working 
brilliantly at the piano, recreates himself with numis¬ 
matics, philatelies and photography; that Compton 
TMackenzic finds relief in the gramophone ; Gsbert Sitwell's 
recreation is ” regretting the Bourbons,” which does not 
sound very bracing; Ramsay MacDonald is a golfer and 
walker, but on the whole politicians. British and foreign, 
seem shyer even than authors arc of confessing to their 
amu.^ements. A man's recreations may throw sidelights 
on his character, it is for its wealth of personal and 
general information about men of the day that ” Wlio’s 
Who ” has come to be regarded as an indispensable desk- 
companion in every well equipped office and library. 


A HEART FOR SALE. 

By E. Maria Ai.uanesi. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 

Wo congratul^jite Madame Albanesi on a quietly written 
but constantly interesting love story. We at once take 
to the sturdy and independent hero. Heron Blayue, w'ho 
though he is patronised and liked by rich Sir Charles Drack- 
well, retains his own personality. Heron becomes much 
interested at a dance in a neglected typist. " Jenny has 
very dark blue eyes which seem to be aglow with some 
inward llanie. Ho also noticed that she was thin and not 
at all smartly dressed ; as a matter of fact, though he did 
not know this, she was wearing a day gown." Poor Jenny 
is not happy, Blayno sees her home, but is dismayed to 
find that she is locked out by her stepsister. (But why ? 
Read for y'ourself.) A capital, deftly woven tale, with 
perhaps just a little too much reserve at the very end. 


THE SPEAKERS IN SILENCE. 

By ” Ganpat." 7s. Gd. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The author tells an enthralling yarn of thrilling deeds 
in northern India, rendered all the more interesting by 
his intimate knowledge of tlie country and Us peoples. 
Aptly described on the wrapper as ” A Very New Adven¬ 
ture," the book deals with the efforts of an extraordinary 
secret society which is determined to destroy the fabric 
of modern civilisation all over the world. The accidental 
discovery of their schemes by Jim Harvey, an electrical 
engineer engaged in wireless research, is the opening thrill, 
and tlienceforward the reader’s interest is firmly held by 
the adventures of Jim and his friends. The plot is de¬ 
cidedly original and a strong love interest is developed 
before the story reaches a climax that raises one to a high 
pitch of excitement. 
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THE OPALESCENT PARROT* 

This engaging bird, who (after nearly a centurj'’ of listening 
to human'beings repeating the parrot-like twaddle of their 
respective generations) is shocked into articulate wisdom, to 
the dismay and humiliation of his hearers, is already familiar 
to Bookman readers. He is conceived in a spirit at once 
of gay humour and of penetrating satire, and he not only 
provides a connecting link and some light relief for a series 
of essentially .serious essays, but enables his creator to mock 
at certain contemporary tendencies in life and literature 
more irreverently and pungently than would otherwise 
have been ixjssible. We had marked a numljer of the 
parrot’s utterances for quotation ; but here is the gravamen 
of liis indictment against the " advanced " pseudo-*»/<?//*- 
gentsia of our day, who " have almost decided that ugliness 
is beauty'' and'' are quite sure that morals are out of date * ’: 

" ‘ Kxactly,’ said the Parrot, .stretching out a long, emerald 
wing, and scratching the back of hi.s crimson head with an ojial 
claw. ' Exactly; and, as J remarked, all is chaos. You are 
at the mercy of every wind of opinion. You don't know what 
you really believe on any aubject under the sun. Yoi- praise 
minor artists in terms that would make Shakespeare blush, and 
you talk with utter contempt of men that could pick you all up, 
intellectually, between a finger and thumb, and put you in their 
w'aLstcoat pockets.’ " 

The jiarrot monopolises a few brief interludes, and gets a 
good deal of well-aimed and well-deserved ridicule of his 
human prototypes off hi.s breast. He also plays an intro¬ 
ductory and subsidiary role in some of the earlier e.'jsa>'s. 
But he disappears from the later ones, and ho had better 
disappear from tliis review. Otherwise, intriguing though 
he be. we shall be giving this oracular bird more attention 
than he actually merits. 

We had biittcr get Hun van, too, out of the way. In this 
volume of essays, most of wdiich are revaluations of the 
great figures in BngUsh literature, Mr. Noyes reprints the 
article which originally appeared in this journal and which, 
he tells us, produced *' nearly tw^o hundred agitated replies 
in the Press.” He briefly surveys the controversy, and 
tabulates its '* results ” in a manner apparently quite 
satisfying to himself. We will grant that Mr. Noyces scores 
a f'”w ])oiiits against his critics in logic ; but he himself, in 
any other connection, would be angry at the suggestion that 
a great genius can bo explained away by logic-chopping 
or dismissed Ixjcausc of certain glaring inconsistencies in 
his philosophy. In this very volume he expresses indig¬ 
nation against the critics who belittle Carlyle for the same 
reason. We readily concede that Hunyaii's ideas w'crc 
often contradictory and muddled. The present reviewer 
even anticipated Mr. Noyes in suggesting that Ignorant, 
in ” The Pilgrim's l*rogrrss,” is actually' wiser than his 
ridiculers. That Bunyan has been over-praised by 
Macaulay and other eminent writers is probably true, and 
Mr. Noyes might have performed a valuable service in 
demonstrating that fact if he had not, in a mood of dis¬ 
illusionment, flown to the opposite extreme. Fven if Mr. 
Noyes were correct in liis estimate of Bunyan, the spirit 
in which that estimate is written would still be indefensible, 
and it betrays some logical fallacies of its own. If, for 
example, Buiiy^an were mad - he stares at us with those 
pitiful insane eyes ”—is it reasonable to say that he ” de¬ 
served all that he got on eartli ” in the way of imprisonment 
and persecution ? For some inexplicable reason, Mr. 
Noyes, in dealing with Bunyan, displays a bitterness 
conspicuously absent from the rest of his l)00k, which us 
a whole glows with warm and comprchciisivn human 
sympathy. 

Many readers assumed that Mr. Noy'es’s attitude towards 
Bunyan reflected Ids antagonism to* Puritanism in general; 
and, with the Buny'an essay alone before them, that would 
be a warrantable conclusion. It is one however which 

• ” The Opalescent Parrot: a Book of Kssuys." By Alfred 
Noyes. 78. 6 d. (Sheed & Ward.) 


the eighteen other essays in this volume do not confirm. 
Mr. Noyes certainly' does not hide his Komati Catholicism 
under a bu.shel; but, in the light of his magnificent tribute 
to Milton, his enthusiasm for the best (but least known) 
w'ork of Longfellow, and his praise even for the Quaker 
poet, Whittier, he stands exonerated from any charge of 
prejudice. He recognises that Shelley was only an 
" atheist ” in that he was more Christian than the Chris¬ 
tians -his vision of " workl-susiainiiig love is at one with 
the vision of St. John ” ; and thougli belief in auUiority 
naturally makes him critical of ” the literature of rebel¬ 
lion,” Mr. Noyes pays just homage even to Voltaire, who 
condemned the God of the theologians rather than God 
Himself. Mr, Noyes i]notes from Voltaire’s " Ode sur le 
Fanatisme,” and adds : 

” What is this but an insistence on the very .ittributes of 
the Deity which it has been the glory and the power of the 
Christian religion to find in its own Founder, and to give cis the 
central explanation of its own mystery, ‘ (lod so loved the 
world ’ ? Creeds and systems, theologies and theologians may' 
Jiuve failed again and again and to the uttermost; but nothing 
('an alter the fact that tlie strength of Christianity, the wisdom 
that wjLs hidden from the wise and revealed to th»i simplicity' 
and love of little cliildreii, the infinite justice al one with infinite 
mercy and divine comi)as.sion, had so wrought upon tins minds 
of men that Voltaire himself was intellectually compelled to 
judge its priests by tin; standards they had forgotten.” 

It is Mr. Noy'es’s peculiar virtue as a critic that, whether 
he is discussing literature or life, ho brings us back, aMin 
and again, to the fundamental realities and simplicities. 
Intellectually, he is alcit to a remarkable degree, and his 
judgments are based upon a tiiorougli mastery of his data. 
Spiritually however he is usually on the side of the cliild 
against the wise men, as is sl1o^^n most delightfully of all, 
perhaps, in his attitude towards the commentators on 
Shakespeare's Sonnets. And, speaking of Shakespeare, 
we should add that Mr. Noyes does not appear in this 
volume merely in the role of critic, but as true ” essayist ” 
or impressionist also. His prose style has gained enor¬ 
mously in dignity, restraint and power. It is lyrical 
without a trace of ttoweriness or .sentimentality'. There is 
—notably in the appreciation of Chaucer and in ” An April 
Day',” with its musings upon the miracle of genius born to 
obscure parents in a wayside cottage near Stratford-on- 
Avon—some extraordinarily charming writing in his pages. 
This is indeed a many-sided, beautiful and noble book, 
always graceful and often gay', yet inspirtxl by a passionate 
sincerity, a spontaneity, and a spirituality that are thrice 
welcome in this day of pontilicial negations and of parrot- 
like siqwrficialitics. 

Gilhkkt Thomas. 


DR. MAGPIE’S POEMS. 

Dr. Macfie in this collected edition* of his poems shows 
himself to be a meditative poet. He uses verse to express 

not so much what 
he sees as the 
thoughts evoked by 
what he sees. For 
instance, in ” The 
Titanic,” which is 
one of his best 
poems, there is 
practically no real¬ 
istic description of 
the wreck, but a 
continual play' of 
the poet’s philo¬ 
sophic imagination 
upon ideas suggested 

♦ ’* Collected Poems 
of Dr. Konald Camp¬ 
bell Ma(fi<\” 7s, 0(1. 
net. (Caynie JTcss) 
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by it/ He recognises this himself, for he gives the poem 
the sub-title “ An Ode of Immortality.” This ode, in 
effect, is ty|)ical of all Dr. Maefie’s best work. 

As a poet of what might be described as ” philosophic 
onlooking ” he is a writer of a high order. There is a 
breath of Lucretius blowing through bis verse. The scien- 
tihe outlook strengthens not only the fibre of his imagina¬ 
tion, but also the colour of his vocabulary. In this he 
seems to possess something of the literary temper of John 
Davidson, especially the John Davidson of tlie ” Mammon ” 
trilogy and the ” 'I'cstament ” scries, though tliere is this 
difference between the two poets : Dr. Macfic is a mystic 
as well as a .scientist, while Davidson was an imaginative 
realist. 

As a technician Dr. Mache is concise rather than rich, 
with the result that his measures tend to l)e harmonic as 
against melodic ; that is to say, he is better at the ode 
than at the song. His work is finer at all points when he 
can set his mind brooding— and, moreover, brooding 
logically—upon his subject, with the consequence that when, 
as in a lyric pure and simple, it is a question of a kind of 
divine inconsequence, he is not uniformly so successful. 
Ooctlie said about lyric poetry that it should be logical in 
its whole but inconsequent in its parts, by which he meant 
no doubt to indicate the necessity in the finest IjTic poetry 
of the waved thyrsus and the impassioned dance. There 
is no thyrsus waved in Dr. Macfic's lyrics; they are too 
meditative to be fiery, too mentally wrought to be " filled 
with the tlocl.” 

For all that, he has his lyric successes: “A Day in 
June,” ” Unattainable ” and ” Wild Roses ” possess what 
ni^iy of the others—even when in most lyrical measures— 
lack, and have a rarer music. Hut finer as a poem is the 
less lyrical and more philosophical ” The Mystic,” which 
1 should like to quote : 

•' Uo, 1 and H*? 

Are Earth, and .sru. 

And clud, and god, and worm, and star; 

Twixt His and mine 
'I'hcTe is nor line. 

Nor boundary, nor bar ; 

Out into His Infinity 
My ImitP reaches far; 

And yet I kntiw not what lie is, nor what we singly are— 

Wh.il Infinite I'erfivtion niak('s and finite senses mar. 

I merely thrill 
JkMieatli IIls Will, 

And know that He nuist be- 
That heart 
And limb 
Are part 
(.)f Him, 

Ami Me a part of me— 

Tiiat we grow one 
In star, and suii. 

And Ivartli, and .sky, and sea.” 

1 have quoted that for Iwo reasons. The first is because 
it is a fine poem in itself, and the second because it seems 
to me to exemplify a tendency tluit in others of Dr. Maefie’s 
poems bu< not in this—is subversive of true mu<ic : the 
too frequent use close together of lines of two feet and even 
of only one foot. Such prosodic units when used too con¬ 
sistently and without sufficient interval become danger¬ 
ously facile, especially in regard to rhyming, and give the 
ear a jolt rather than the true pleasure of metrical surprise. 

Dr. Macfic is no modernist in his conception of poetry; 
he does not. seek to^be iconoclastic either in technique or 
tlic spiritual appptacb to his art. Where his music is most 
individual it i.s through new combinations of line-lengths, 
not in any attempt at discovering a new norm. .New 
nurins and exaggerated metrical theories are for tliose who 
have nothing to say and so are reduced to evolving intricacies 
to cover up their want of the true simplicity of creation. 
To say a great thing greatly is not to have to say it strangely 
or provocatively. But Dr. Macfie cannot be accused of 
having nothing to say; he packs his verse with more 
genuine thought than verse generally carries ; he has a high 
passion of thinking, and passionate thought is an emotion 
as suited to the lyre as ” the love that moves the sun and 
the other stars.” 


A collected volume calls in some measure for assessment, 
and yet assessment is a most ungrateful task, presupposing 
in the critic qualities that even the greatest critics never 
possess. No man, at any given period of literary history, 
can make a safe pronouncement upon a contemporary’s 
chances of immortality. The only court with any pretence 
to authority is that of the Ages. 'We cannot be expected 
to do posterity’s work for it 1 Still, it is possible to indicate 
a writer's virtues, and also his limitations, without neces¬ 
sarily saying at the same time tliai those virtues or limita¬ 
tions are such as will compel, or liinder, continuous appreci¬ 
ation through after-iime.s. 

Obviously Dr. Macfie has neither narrative nor dramatic 
powers. He is a lyric poet in the sense that Pindar was a 
lyric poet, not in the sense that Catullus was, or Burns, or 
Shelley. At the same time he has nothing of Pindar’s 
swiftness. Where Pindar rushes headlong upon his sub¬ 
ject, Dr. Macfie analyses it and meditates upon it. His 
work therefore rarely has action ; it is to a certain extent 
static, and that makes towards sameness. There is a 
limiting homogeneity about it. Its range is deep rather 
than wide, .and its appeal not universal, for only the wise 
will love it—^whilc even tlie very unwise can love the 
Shakespeares and the Brownings and all the poets of human 
fellow-feeling. Dr. Macfie is more in the line of the Matthew 
Arnolds, witli a touch of the brawniness of the Drydeiis. 

' have left until last any consideration of his ode entitled 
” War.” It is his finest achievement, and is beyond 
question one of the very highest examples of the poetry 
inspiret by the late struggle. It is, as others have .said, 
one of the grcatc.st odes in the language, with a tinge of the 
epic in it, and 110 critic should be unwilling to recognise it 
as such. It is too long to quote, and extracts would give 
no idea of its logical sweep, its metrical range, its amplitude, 
of vocabulary. He show's in it tlie power- rare among our 
living poets -of concrete thinking. Moreover, lie is not 
afraid to forget himself, to swamp the nerves—the source of 
so much modernist verse ! in vaster considerations, and to 
admit to a sense of morality- ■ and Jinglish poetry has 
always been peculiiirly happy when dealing with moral 
magnitudes. In this od? it is so once more, and fur this 
poem alone Dr. Macfie's ” Collected Poems ” slioukl be 
set upon the shelves of all tliose for whom poetry is no idle 
singing but a matter of strenuous beauty. 

WALLACJi B. Nichols. 

QUALITY WITH QUALIFICATIONS.*^ 

Mr. Frank Swinnerton, in an entertaining article in the 
October Bookman, says: 

“ I have never been able to understand why anyciiie sliuuld 
wish to be a writer. What do w'e see in the game of writing to 
attract us ? Not monej'^ certainly ; for the profe.ssional boxer, 
the b«i.siness man, the racing motorist, the jockey and the 
defentetl poUiician who joins Boards of Directors all make more 
money than the author. Not a love of ease, for there is no 
harder work than authorship. Having had twenty-five years’ 
experience of the business, I know that by coinpari.son with 
the author the busiest business man idles.” 

I agree with every w'ord of that. Yet I go on. So docs 
Mr. Swinnerton. So do thousands more. Wc all know 
that we are squandering the mighty gifts that a malevolent 
Providence bestowed on us as a birthday present. We 
know that had wc used those gifts to material ends we 
should now be enjoying greath wcaltli, great fame, great 
honours. We know that we are the greatest of all human¬ 
kind, that ours are the only works of man which have 
any chance whatsoever of attaining immortality. There 
are other great artists—in painting, music, sculpture and 
arcliitecture. Their fame, their works may endure for 
many centuries, even for a thousand years. The work 
and the fame of the genius in words endureth from the 

• " Two Wives.” By George Comwallis-West. (Putnams.) 
—” Kettledrum.” By Xkiatrix de Candolle. (Cobden-Sander- 
aon.)—” Four Seasons.” By F. E. Mills Young. (Bodlcy 
Head.)—” Females.” By Jean Dewray. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—” The House of the Dey.” By Florence KiddeU. (Geofirey 
Bles.) 7s. fid. each. 
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beginnings to the terminals of this new-born cult of civilisa¬ 
tion. Science, in the wide sense, has its little day and 
passes. Philosophy, poetry, story-telling, these three 
manifestations of the writer's art .shall never pass away. 
And novels ? What of these most recent ephemera in 
literature ? 

They only shall survive if they are novels with a purpose. 
All the greatest novels, all the novels that have achieved 
resounding popularity, have been novels with a purpose, 
and that purpose not wholly and solely the bcguilcment of 
an idle hour. 

Here are five novels, four of them verv good in their 
kind, and the fifth- well, negligible. " Two Wives ” is a 
commonplace story, pleasantly told. The same story has 
been told countless times, and almost without variation. 
Here we have the usual seduction of the usual perfect 
maiden who never existed. We have the usual heart¬ 
broken lover marrying the usual coarse, up-to-date daughter 
of the usual horrible old w-ar profiteer. All the minor 
characters are moulded to the usual pattern, 'riieii come 
the usual wild coincidences, improbable happenings, and 
the providential deaths of all the inconvenient people. To 
savour the dish tlierc is a seasoning of elementary French 
to Hatter the reader into believing that he is really quite 
a linguist. Hut, one outstanding merit: the book is dean. 
Yet, despite even that handicap, it nicay still become a 
best si'ller. 

“ Kettledrum " is a first novel, and a very good one. To 
quarrel with the technique would be to deal unfairly with 
this most promising work of a new writer. Hut, in the 
author's own interest, might I point out that it is a mistake 
to iiitrodutxj a whole crowd of characters in the first chapter ? 
It is also a mistake to be too consciously clever, though 
this is a fault soon outgrown. Nor is it wise to write in 
this si rain : " 1 never read novels, but can’t avoid liearing 
their titles. His last sounds like a second edition of his 
first Jiot-pot! NN'hy ain’t these young authors leave off 
boiling up stuff that has been on the boil for centuries and 
will boil oil till the end of time ? You’d think they thought 
they hail discovered vice ! Why lunatics with cacoethes 
scrihendi are allowed loose beats me." As I have hinted, 
it beats both Mr. Swiimerton and me too. Hut surely the 
expression of that sentiment is out of ]»lace in a first book ? 
Yvt 1 think we would both sincerely praise this novid and 
urge the autlior to go on. 

Yow hear another modern maiden s]>eaking: “ After 
all. tJiere’s more in life than just this sex business. Falling 
in love and all that. I don't want to fall in love. 1 haven't 
any urge that way." 'J'bus Diana at the crossways, in 
Miss Mills Voiing's new novel " Four Seasons." Of conr.se 
Di.aua falls in love and marries in due course.: which is to 
say, after many setbacks and other obstructions. A 
delightful book in tliis accomplished novelist's best vein, 
tender, humorous, well conceived and well ordered. The. 
thumbnail .studies of Devonshire peasant tvpes arc par¬ 
ticularly diverting. 

And now here at last is thi^ novel with a purpose. 1 have 
not read a more original or pungent book than " Females " 
since Gissiiig's " Odd Women " came my way. It is con¬ 
cerned witli tlie same theme of frustrated womanhood. 
But here we view the problem from a totally different angle, 
and in a clearer light. We are introduced to a dozen or 
more wmmen, only one of whom is mairied. The rest are 
just wasting their sweetness on the desert air for lack i>f 
men to come along and fertilise them. Each one of the 
younger generation is in some sort a careerist. Only one 
of them finds even an illusory satisfiiction in her career. 
The rest, in the words of the wildest and wisest among 
them, declare boldly that women do not want freedom, 
as freedofn J/dT women is understood nowadays. " They 
want iMif^nd they want marriage, a better, freer marriage 
. ^jxbfitthey want it just as their mothers wanted it "— 
jwlth all its implications. A novel full of force and fire, 
of passion and revolt, deeply pathetic, profoundly tragic, 
and yet not altogether gloomy, never at any time morbid. 
To miss *' Females " is to miss a very masterpiece of 
realism, idealism, revelation. 


1 have too little space left in which to do anything like 
adequate ju.sticc to " The House of the Dey." It is another 
most original novel and at the same time a consummate 
w'ork of art. It is algo a tale of tremendous thrills. It 
gripped me fast throughout. The jicriod of the story is 
a hundred years ago, and yet its general tone is up to date 
as the latest thing in winter wear. I can aver with con¬ 
viction that this is the most legitimately exciting novel 
I have rctad for years, and at the same time one of the 
most finely imagined and splendidly wrought. 

Edwin Pitgii. 


TWO ESSAYISTS.* 



Mr. Aldous 
Huxley. 


In the lightest of the cs.says contained in this volume 
Mr. Huxley confesses that " 1 find nowadays that 1 simply 
don't want to be up-to-date. I hav^e lost all desire to see 

and do the things, 
the seeing and doing 
of which entitle a 
man to regard him¬ 
self a s superiorly 
knowing, sophisti¬ 
cated, unprovincial." 
The confession is 
rather surprisingly 
naive in a writer 
who throughout the 
rest of the book 
devotes himself^, to 
the e.xposition, if5m 
various angles, of a 
pbilosophy of life. 
Poriratibv Mr. Aldous Yet ingenuousness 

h. o. iifppe, Huxley. is no less a 

characterLstic of his 
philosophy than of this personal aside. Mr. Huxley 
sh.ires with Mr. D. H. J.awrence and many other 
sensitive critics of the modern world the conviction 
that ’’ circumstances have led humanity to set an ever 
increasing preiiiiuiii on the con.sciuus and intellectual 
comprehension of things. Modern man's bo.setting tempta¬ 
tion is to .sacrifice his direct perceptions and spontaneous 
feelings to his reasoned reJlections ; to prefer in all circum¬ 
stances the venlict of his intellect to that of his immediate 
intuilions." .And he is certain that " a life lived, as far as 
may' be, exclusively from the coii.sciuusness and in accord¬ 
ance. with the considered judgments of the intellect, is 
a stunlcd life, a half dead life." 

'i'he growth of science, and the mechanisation of life 
which has derived from it, provide the most obvious 
proof of the correctness of his lUagnosis. But science itself, 
like industrialism, derives from the Protestant impulse, with 
its a.s.-'crtion of the rights of individual will and judgment, 
and tlio authorily of the mind in determining truth. So 
far as Protestantism has encouraged an exciusi\e intel- 
lectualisni and an acquisitive individualism, it deserv'cs 
Mr. Huxley’s condemnation, although his judgment of 
" the Bible-rcading Protestants," who introduced into 
Europe the idea that " there was only one God, and He 
existed primarily to see that the virtuous wore successful," 
is superficial and one-sided. He a.ssaiLs liow'evcr not only 
Protestantism, but monotheism, and be claims that 
" monotheism and polytheism are the rationalisations of 
distinct psy^chological slates, both undeniably existent as 
facts of experience, and between which it is quite impossible 
lor us, with the merely human faculties at our disposal, 
to choose." Elsewhere he writes that." one psychological 
fact is as good as another ; there is no conceivable method 
of demoriAtratiiig that God is either one or many." This 
assertion of the equal validity of all psychological facts is 
repeated several times throughout his ei says, and his whole 
philosophy is based upon it. But in accepting it as adequate 

• " Do What You Will." By Aldous Huxley. 7s. fid. 
(Chatto iH: Windus.)—The Balcuninny and Other Essays." By 
J. b. Priestley. 5s. (Methuen.) 
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he shows that he himself is limited by the scientific attitude 
of which he demonstrates in other ways the defects. 

To the detached observer one psychological fact is as 
good as another. But tliose who have striven, however 
imperfectly, to cultivate the spirit, to deepen their percep¬ 
tion and to harmonise their being, know that experience 
has degrees of value, of meaning and of reality. The 
problem which life presents to such is that of reconciling 
the One and the Many, of being consistently one and 
inwardly free amid all the diversity of moods, and of 
transcending the duality of the mind and the senses in an 
achieved wholeness of being. 

It may be, as Mr. Huxley contends, that people will 
cease to be interesterl in unknowable absolutes,"' but a 
philosopher who lightly rejects the possibility of experienc¬ 
ing the timeless within time and the absolute in the relative, 
merely betrays his own incapacity. And he betra)^ it 
equally closely when he describes the saints as representing 
“ but one aspect of human life -the ' spiritual.' " Kor him 
in short the spiritual is one psychological state, the intel¬ 
lectual another and the sensational another. And each 
may and should be enjoyed independently. Hence the 
philosophy which he defines in his essay on Pascal as 
“ Life-worshipping,” or more simply in the title of his book, 
lissentially it represents a sanctification of immediate 
impulse, of living alternatively and to the full onr each 
plane of the being without necessarily either evaluating 
or relating them. He admits indeed that ” men must 
organise their diversity into some kind of singleness,” but 
the process, so far as he defines it at all. is external and 
siijierficial. The inadequacy of such a Protean philosophy 
ha/dly needs strcwssing. It is enough to say that true 
spirituality, far from representing one aspect of human 
life, informs and includes them all. THe senses are elements 
in it no less than the mind, and a perfected personality is 
its ideal expression. Mr. Huxley indeed champions a 
” humanity perfected and consummate ” as the ultimate 
ideal, but his free-and-easy life-worshipper could never in 
our opinion perfect his humanity, because he could never 
subordinate his diversity to a really significant unity. 

Mr. Huxley therefore has value chiefly as a critic of all 
the dualistic perversions, the false denials, the diseased self- 
destructiveness in which the pursuit of the spiritual has 
involved men in the past. But as an expositor of the laws 
go\'crning true creativene.ss he can offer little more than the 
psychoanaU'st who confines himself to the resolving of 
complexes and the loosening of inhibitions. 

Mr. I^icstley, by contrast, has no explicit pliilosophy 
to offer his readers, but he has, what is perhaps even better, 
an implicit humour. At the same time we cannot wholly 
acquit him of being one of those who, in Mr. Guedalla’s 
words, tend to establish a standard psycholog>>' for essayists 
by handling filmy thenfbs ” with an arch modesty and a 
shy obtrusion of their private characters.” Certainly if he 
is never quite guilty of shambling forward wdth a shy 
grimace ^Olich serves to tell us that he is a friendiv creature 
with a world of small human weaknesses and a whole 
host of minor (but strictly reputable) failings, he seldom 
quite succeeds in making us forget that he is the pro¬ 
fessional entertainer, even when his confidences are most 
intimate. The entertainment however is as good as it is 
various. 

Hugh TA. Fausset. 


THE UNIVERSE AROUND US.* 

I'rom all time the science of astronomy has dealt with 
immensities vast enough ” to tease us out of thought,” 
to bewilder tho intellect, to baffle the imagination. Even 
Ptolemaic astronomy had its vastitudes. And to-day 
modern telescopes and modern mathematical methods have 
revealed immensities behind immensities, and depths 
beyond dcptlcs. till figures and measurements have ceased 
to have any deftnite intellectual meaning, and have become 
little more than symbolical or emotional expressions of the 
inconceivable and transcendental. 

• “The Universe Around Us.” By Sir J. J. Jeans, M.A., 
D.Sc., LL.D., F.K.S. X2s. 6d. (Cambridge University l*ress,) 


In his last remarkable book, ” The Universe Around 
Us,” Sir James Jeans—perhaps the most distinguished of 
living mathematicians—gives us the modern view of atom 
and star, and overwhelms us with a sense of the boundless 
inward in the atom, boundless outward in the whole." 
He reveals to us a universe with inffnitudes of space,, 
eternities of time and omnipotencies of energy—a universe 
where electrons a millionth-millionth of an inch in diameter 
fly round their infinitesimal orbits, several m'llion million 
times a second, at the rate of hundreds of xflUcs each 
second—a universe where each nebula in space has in it 
enough matter to make 2,000 million suns—a universe 
where there are nebulae so distant that light travelling from 
them at the rate of 1S6.000 miles a second, takes 140 
million years to reach us—a universe so large that all the 
million stars in it are as little crowded as would be six 
specks of du.st in Waterloo Station. Figures like these 
stultify themselves and amount to little more than a 
string of superlatives, though they at least make us realise 
the inconceivable size and complexity of our environment. 
But Sir J. J. Jeans deals with more than flgiircs: he 
gives dramatic pictures of the dynamics of the universe 
that the imagination can grasp, and he reaches the great 
conclusion that must affect a man's whole outlook on life, 
and time, and eternity. He deals at lengtli, for instance, 
with the theory, now universally held, that matter is not 
eternal but can be converted into radiant energy. Every 
planet, every sun, he tells us, is melting away into radiant 
energy and is in course of annihilation. To give us heat 
and light the sun is losing weight at the rate of a million 
tons a second, while the star S. Doradus in the Les.scr 
Magellanic Cloud is wasting away at 300,000 times that 
rate. The energy given off in tlic course of this annihila¬ 
tion or transformation of matter is tremendous—” Annihila¬ 
tion leave.s notliing behind ; it is a combustion so complete 
that neither smoke, ash nor cinders is left. If wc on earth 
could burn our coal as completely as this, a single pound 
would keep the whole British nation going for a fortnight, 
domestic fires, factories, trains, power-stations, ships and 
all; a piece of coal smaller than a pea would lake the 
Mauretania across the AtUintic and back,” 'I'he .sUii had 
once a hundred limes its present weight, and it had lost 
ninety-nine hundredths of its weight before life appeared 
on the earth. Most of the matter in the other planets of 
the Solar System has also been annihilated. So that life 
would seem to l)e merely the produce of a cinder heap. 

This theory of the annihilation of matter naturally leads 
to the question of the beginning and end of the universe. 
Had it a beginning and will it have an end ? 1 'his question 
Sir J. Jeans answers without lie.sitation. He maintains 
that ” probably about 200 million years ago matter which 
had not previously existed, came, or was brought into 
being,” and that the universe cannot go on for ever - 
” With universes as with mortals, the only possible life 
is progress to the grave.” As to life on earth, Sir J. J. 
Jeans believes that barring accidents and any sudden 
shrinkage of the .suii, the human race may survive a million 
million years. 

Sir J. J. Jeans is not only a great man of science: he 
is an admirable writer and expositor. Abstruse, technical 
and difficult though much of his subject be, he is always 
accurate, lucid and interesting, and 'we have rarely read 
a more fascinating book. It grips one like a drama; it 
delights one like a work of art. Macfie. 


A LONG-LIVED LORD CHANCELLOR.* 

The late Lord Halsbury, in addition'to his longevity 
and long tenure of legal offices, was remarkable as a Tory 
of Tories who, despite the fdet that his beliefs appeared 
obstructive to a later and more impatient generation of 
political opponents (and sometimes to men of his own 
party), never lost their respect and affection for himself 
as a man. In their opinion he might be a political old fogy 
in his last years when, at the age of eighty-seven, he led 

* ” The Earl of Halsbury.” By A. Wilson-Fox. 30s. 
(Chapman Hall.) 
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the band of Dieliards against the macliinations of Messrs. 
Lloyd George and Asquith, but they respected his personal 
integrity, his genial personality, his tenacious memory, and 
his great gifts as an advocate in his earlier years at the Bar. 

Born in 1823 in Penton Street, in the days when Penton- 
ville was still a rural suburb—almost the same as Grimaldi 
describes it in his " Memoirs ” a quarter of a century before 
—Hardinge Giffard was the son of a clever father, Stanley 
Lees Giifard, editor of The 
Standard, a member of a 
decayed Devonshire 
family who in the Middle 
Ages were possessed of 
good estates anti traced 
descent from the Norman 
lords of William the 
Conqueror. Tlic boy was 
educated at home, and 
when he went to Oxford 
in 1842 great expectations 
were entertained for his 
future by reason of his 
brilliant gifts. 11 was a 
disappointment therefore 
wlicn he only took a 
fourth class, the reason 
l)cing. according to his 
biographer, that his 
father, " Dr. Giffard, had 
never taught him the 
meticulous criticism, the 
* art ’ of emendation, or 
the rare rules of grammar 
which University ex¬ 
aminers in their quaint 
wisdom consider so vastly 
important.” hbr the next 
five years Hardinge 
Gillard assi.slcd his father 
with The Standard, w'rit- 
iiig for it regularly on 
every variety of subject. 

Mrs. Wilsoii-Fox gives a 
pleasant glimp.se of this 
period ; 

*■ Kvery nioiiiiiig tw'o 
strong, thick'set ligiires the 
editor in his luli-skirtcd 
frook coiit, double - folded 
slock, fob and high hat, and 
ins son jjrobably less con¬ 
ventionally attired--would 
.set out from the I’entonville 
lioiise to The Standard oftice. 

In 1845 **■ f*^w omnibuses 
were running in Ixnidoii, but 
the Giffarda liked to go on 
foot. They were always 
great walkers. Now, how¬ 
ever, the green fields of 
twenty years back had gone for all time, though the 
old rural names remained. and all alxmt them had sprung 
up narnw, ill-paved si reels of mean houses. They would 
march along Coppice Row, d<iwii Saffron Hill . . . find so past 
the New Model Prison to Ilolborn. There they would cioss inbi 
Farringdon Street, where the Fleet river—little more than a 
sewer—still waited to be hidden away Iiom the eyes ami noses 
of men, and .so into New Bridge Street, whenc** The Standard 
still fulminating against Itadicai iniquities, kept on its re.spectable 
way.” 

At length Hardinge Giffard resolved to become a 
barrister. He was called to the Bar at the age of twrenty- 
seven. His success was immediate ; within a year pros¬ 
perity was att;imed, and he found himself in a position to 
marry'' and take a house in Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square. ” There was a virile force about him. a combativc- 
ness, a strength of conviction and a pertinacity which 
carried all before him. And he knew the right moment 
for the employment of a quick daring, which time and 
again gave him the victory.” One of his early successes 
was in securing the commutation of the death sentence 


passed on Thomas Smethurst (and his eventual pardon), 
accused of poisoning Miss Bankes. Arsenic and antimony 
were found in the body, and Giffard turned the tables on the 
prosecution by advancing that these poisons could have . 
been introduced into the dead woman’s l^ody by means of ^ 
the copper used in the analysis of the organs. In 1869 
Giffard defended I-ord Carrington (the late Marquis of 
Lincolnshire) on a charge of assault, he having horse¬ 
whipped Cirenville Murray' 
for an article, publLshed 
in The Queen's Messenger, 
attacking Carrington’s 
father, w'bo had died the 
previous year. I'lie ca.se 
ended with a free fight 
in court, black eyes and 
bloody noses. 

Hardinge Giffard at¬ 
tained great prominence 
as counsel for the Claim¬ 
ant in the original case of 
Tichborne r. lm.shiiigton 
(1871), a cause ciUhre 
whose reverberations still 
sound; but when the 
Claimant in turn became 
defendant, in a charge of 
perjury, Giffard no longer 
appeared for him, for he 
had lost faith in Orton or 
whoever the man actually' 
was by birth. Jn 187G * ^ 
Giffard was appointed 
Solicitor-General, and in 
the following year he was 
elected M.P. for I.aunccs- 
toii. In the House he 
was active in the measures 
against Brad laugh and his 
method of taking the 
oath, for Giffard was ever 
a fcr\’id Protestant. He 
became Lord Chancellor 
for the first time in 1885, 
at the age of sixty-two. 
when he also was created 
a baron ; the earldom of 
Halsbury' followed in 
1897. ^is greatest 
achievements as the head 
of the legal profession are 
associated with the Bill 
which enables an accused 
person to give evidence 
on his own behalf, and 
the establishment of the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 
Altl'.ough these measures were primarily of benefit to 
ordinary, and often criminal, men, Lord Halsbury had 
but little sympathy' with democracy. As an ultra 
Tory he believed that only men of birth and breeding and 
culture were fitted to rule and hold high offices; he cx- 
pre.sscd his view that ignorant and undisciplined minds 
” will always act either to favour some doctrine in which 
they fanatically believe, or to serve the most obvious 
interests of the moment.’’ In his home life he was genial 
and fond of children and cats. His keen sense of humour 
is aptly illustrated by extracts from letters. 

Mrs. Wilson-I’ox has done her work well in a simple, 
straightforward, narrative manner, without any literary 
pyrotechnics. She supplies excellent resumes of legal and 
political cases in whicli l.ord Halsbury was concerned. 

It is a pity that she needlessly went o ji of her way to make 
one erroneous statement, namely that in 1848, when 
Hardinge (xiffard was a special constable at the time of 
the Chartist Demonstration, ” there were only two bridges 
spanning the Thames in London.” Presumably .she means 



The Lord Chancellor 
in Peer's Robee. 
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London Bridge and Blackfriars Bridge : without making 
any research into the question of how many bridges there 
were actually in 1848, one may safely advance the belief 
that Westminster Bridge and Waterloo Bridge were most 
certainly in existence then, and most probably also South¬ 
wark Bridge and Vauxhall Bridge, to say nothing of the 
old wooden bridge which spanned the Thames at Battersea. 

Lord Halsbury died in 1921, at the age of ninety-eight. 
Born in the reign of (leorge 1 V, he was one of the few men 
who could remember the whole of the Victorian lira and 
survive it for twenty years. Tic knew the best days of 
the horse-coach : he witnessed the rise of the railway and 
the decline of the horse. lie lived to sec the roads again 
bustling with the motor-car, and above them aeroplane and 
airship. Truly a marvellous retro.spect. 

S. M. Elms. 


TALES OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 

If Miss Tennyson Jesse’s^ characters do not stand out 
with sufheient distinction from the background of gilded 
glory that was the Palace of Royal Mandalay in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, it is because that back¬ 
ground is painted in such gorgeous colours, is such a pageant 
of flashing gems and glittering wonder, that wc are perhaps 
a little too dazzled to look with sufficient iiiten.sity at such 
unattractive people as the pious Agatha, and shallow little 
Fanny Moroni, whoso fatal love affair brought about the 
British conquest and the overthrow of Burma in the 
year 1885. The background is a prodigious and brilliant 
pieqh of work; the atmosphere of the court, with all its 
Eastern barbarities and extravagances, is conveyed with 
a wonderfully realistic touch, and the book only fails in 
that it docs not arouse our sympathy for any one of its 
characters. It is not that they are too human, but that 
they are not human enough. Miss Tennyson Jesse regards 
humanity with a cynical eye, and is so anxious to guard 
against sentimentality that she rules out sentiment. The 
result is that wc watch the comings and goings of her 
men and women with interest but without emoLidh; we 
catch her habit of criticising wliile remaining aloof from 
their feelings : we laugh at them, never with them. The 
book nevertheless is a clever blending of history and 
fiction; it was a stupendous task to undertake, and 
deserved to be singled out by the Book Society. 

Miss Nett a Syrett, in her " Portrait of a Rebel also 
takes us back to tlie Victorian age, but her background 
is a conventional English one, and her lovely, jiassionate, 
intelligent l»amcUi is a very different being from the .sly, 
supple, dark-skinned Fanny who flitted through the T’alace 
of Mandalay. Pamela wtis Ixirn a rebel against the restric¬ 
tions imposed on women ^ind the hypoensy that hemmed 
them in. Tier bohemiaiiism coupled with ignorance led 
her to a disaster that, in those days, might be considered 
the greatest disaster a woman could encounter—but, with 
her dominu‘..iig temperament and aided by circunjstances, 
she overcame it and sheltered herself from disgrace. We 
get the whole story of her long life—for she lived long 
enough to see her granddaughter enjoy the freedom she 
had striven for—a poignant, arresting story, tjuietly told 
yet always interesting. 

Quiet too, in its w'ay, but a book of such singular merit 
that it is difficult lO'speak too highly of it, is “ The Neces¬ 
sary Man,'*® by Miss Agnes Logan—a first novel of unusual 
strength and beauty. The beauty is not so much in the 
telling —the style is simple and straightforward—^as in 
the whole scheme, in the author’s intimate understanding 
of ordinary folk and in the philosophy she brings to lx*ar 
on life with its tragedies and comedies. Sandy Brockle- 
bank. eldest son of a Bedfordshire farmer, is believed by 
his family, and believes himself to be indispensable to the 
farm. He sets aside personal ambition for it, it come.s 
between him and the girl he wants to marry, it prevents 

» The Lacquer Lady.” By F. Tennyson Jesse. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.)—• ” I’ortrait of a Itebel.” By Netta Syrett. 
7S. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.)—* " The Necessary Man.” By Agnes 
Logan. 78. 6d. (Nisbet.)—* '* For Prince Charlie.” By Kate 
Whitehead. 3s. 6d. (Sharp.) 


his going to the war; and yet in the end, when an accident 
forces lum temporarily to surrender his authority, he 
discovers he is not indispensable, the farm goes on without 
him, anotlier steps into his place. And he finds something 
else too—that all his sacrifices have not been sacrifices to 
the extent he imagined; it was not the farm he hated, 
but having his liberty curtailed ; when he knows himself 
free to go, he loves it and stays. This summary gives no 
adequate idea of the charm and delicate skill of the book, 
nor of the n? turalncss of that Bedfordshire family. It is 
a sincere and satisfying piece of work. 

Mrs. Kate Whitehead, whose first novel, *’ The King’s 
Legacy,” was published a short time ago, has now written 
another. ” For Prince Charlie.”* That the author has 
suffered all her life from the severe disability of total 
deafness, gives perhaps significance to the fact that in 
” For Prince Charlie,” a story full of romance and 
action, she introduces among other personages from real 
life, Henry Baker, whose astonishing power of teaching 
the dumb to speak stirred London in the eighteenth 
century. Mrs. Whitehead is to be congratulated on a very 
interesting tale. 

Almev St. John Aijcock. 


BROWNING AS GUIDE.^ 

The idea that poetry has any ” moral ” or *' message ” 
is one tliat is indignantly rejected by the fashionable jwicts 
and critics of our own day. It will be remembered that 
the foxes (in the fable) which had lost their tails attempted 
to exalt taillessness into a virtue in order to hide what 
was really their jealousy; and we sometimes suspect that 
the modern impatience with ” teaching ” in poetry has a 
similar explanation. Too many of our contemporary pcicts 
have nothing of importance to say ; they are almost wholly 
preoccupied with mere rebellion or mere moods; and 
consequently they denounce as a vice what, if \vt» could 
read their secret minds, tliey probably envy as a virtue. 
At all events, most of tnc great poets of the past have 
been philosophers as well as .singers. In the higliest poetry 
of course the philosophy and tlic song are inseparable, and 
the ” me.ssage ” is implicit in the music. But that is a 
perfection to which even the greatest poets have only 
attained in their most inspired moments. 1 n tlie majority 
of great poets there is both implicit and explicit ” teach¬ 
ing,” and it is only a kind of aesthetic snobbery or logic¬ 
chopping that declines to recognise the fact. It is true 
that poetry, like tlio Bible, has suffered many things at 
the hands of the commentators, who are often not merely 
a self-important but a perverse race, darkening what is 
clear instead of lightening what is dark. Nevertheless, 
there is room for the good commentator; and such Dr. John 
Hutton again proves himself to be. 

Twenty years ago Dr. Hutton wrote a book called 
” Guidance from Robert Browning in Matters of Faith.” 
That little volume still maintains its popularity throughout 
the English-speaking world, and its numerous admirers 
will now welcome the seque! which lies before us. In 
this “Further Guidance” Dr. Hutton concentrates his 
attention upon the scries of poems called “ Ferishtah’s 
J‘'ancies.” h'erishtah, it will be remembered, is an Eastern 
sage, to whom the most varied people turn for companiou- 
s])ip and friendly counsel, and who talks to them in stories 
and parables drawn from the observation of homely, daily 
commonplaces, from which he carries their thought by 
easy stages to the infinite. The setting is Oriental; but 
Ferishtah is after all but another of those dramatis personae 
through whose lips Browning discusses his own views of 
man, God, and destiny. Browning was often a man 
talking, through an assumed character, to liimself. His 
philosophy was frequently experimental, and Dr. Hutton 
warns us against accepting it as final or dogmatic. Dr. 
Hutton himself never dogmatises. All he says in effect is : 
” This is what this or that poem means to me ” ; and he 

* “ Further Guidance from Robert Browning in Matters of 
Faith.*' By John A. Hutton, D.D. 3s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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says it in such a way as to inspire us to seek if possible 
another and equally clear meaning for ourselves : 

riio justificatiou ot Browning, and ol any man who presumes 
to have a formula for life, is that for him it is not always a formula. 
What we want when we go to another for guidance is not so 
much light or an answer to our question. Wc know that no 
other can ever answer our question. At best he can only find 
an answer to lus tiwn. What we want, and what wc are in need 
of, whether wc arc aware of this or not, is sympathy with our 
condUioii. We want some friendly mind not to despise us, but to 
share with us our sense of the problem, or our dullness to evidence 
which is sufficient for others." 

These words arc as applicable to Dr. Hutton himself as 
to Browning. Dr. Hutton is no prosy, didactic com¬ 
mentator. He is a true and sympathetic interpreter. Nor 
does he forget that if he is interpreting a philosopher he is 
al.so interpreting a poet. His paraphrasing of " b'erishtah’s 
J''ancies " admirably captures the spirit of the origbial. 
It is full of terse, vivid word-painting, of mingled vigour 
and tcnrlerness, of humour and satire ; and the “ guidance " 
emerges naturally and incidentally from a retelling of the 
stories. This is a wise, helpful, human little book, wdiich 
the most careful studtuit of Browning need not despi.se, 
and which should prompt many new readers to turn to a 
poet who is “ too big n man to belong to an> one genera¬ 
tion." Dr. Hiitton'.s advice to readers, when confronted 
by the critic who declares Browning out of date, is that 
given by Isaiah on a famous occasion : " Answ'cr him not." 

Gilbert Thomas. 


“MR. JUSTICE DARLING.”, 

It is a fact that no judge 111 our time lias captured the 
imagination of the ])ui)Iic and the respect of his collcfigues 
of bencli and bar in (|nite the same fashion as the subject 
ol this biograjiliy.* Predecessors of his, the legal luminaries 
ol an age whim newspapers printed news and " publicity " 
remained an imclisro^ercd art, never of course had the 
chanciv It is certainly not his fault, and perhaps slightly 
Ins misfortune, that from the moment of his first judicial 
appointment " Mr. Justice Darling," as he must ailec- 
tionaLely remain in the thoughts of his contemporaries 
in every walk of life, should have been marked down by 
the rejiorters as *' good copy." 

l.uckdy Lord Darling is too great and good a lawyer 
and mail to have his e.xcelleiitly balanced head turned by 
consciousness of his owm \ogiic as a " card,” if the epithet 
can be applied to so august a personality as that of one of 
His Majesty’s puisne judges. Humour, fancy and .scholar- 
sbi]) have never ceased to grace his judicial utterances when 
the occasion has allowed of their cxhibitoii, continuing to 
Inibldc from him spontaneously, though sonic might sa\' 
he w’as overdoing it. And when, as too often w’as the 
case, gravity was the proper note, he saw that it was 
maintained. No judge has supported more becomingly 
the dignity of the bench, displayed a more scrupulous 
fairness to the deferilaiits and prisoners who have come 
Liefore him in their hundreds, none has surpassed and few 
approaclicd the logic and poise of his summings up, tlie 
sagacity and clarity of his charges to innumerable juries. 
It is doubtful even if a condemned murderer ever left his 
court nursing a grudge against the man wuo had just 
sentenc(‘d him. 

Such a m.an deserves a biograph>' above the ordinary. 
Views ma> differ as to Mr. Graham’s tribiilij being an 
entirely adequate one, but if his work lacks the high dis¬ 
tinction demanded by the subject it remains a vivid and 
convincing piece of iiortraiture possessing all the merits 
that industry, enthusiasm and careful documentation can 
impart. His own comments are lively enough without 
being too sliewmanlike, and frequently he applies w'ith 
effect the device of letting Lord Darling paint his own 
portrait in his own words, resurrected from the records 
of a score of famous cases. 

The text is abundantly illustrated with line drawings, 
caricatures and contemporary photographs. Such care 

• " lrf.»rd Darling and His Famous 'I'risls," By Evelyn 
Graham. Illustrated. 21s. (Hutchinson.) 


as has obviously been taken in preparation of the material 
(supervised to some extent, one gathers, by J^rd Darling 
himself) is a little detracted from by slipshod proof-reading. 
" Brodslays " for Brodzkys, " Crauford " for Cranford 
are instances, and it is a little odd to encounter an inter¬ 
polated [stej after the expression " forcible feeble " in a 
quotation from some ediUirial diatribe of the eighties 
against Mr. Darling's first promotion. 

Many a cause cep'hre over which it was Lord Darling’s 
lot to preside in the course of the last thirty years is here 
graphically summarised, to recall for those of us who 
remember most of them the intense public interest aroused 
at the time by such liuiiian dramas as the Crif>pen, Stiuie 
Morrison, Armstrong and Seddon trials or, in refre.shingly 
lighter contrast, the famous Komney l*icturc case, which, 
apart from its interest to connoisseurs and the artist 
community, provided r.ord Darling with the happiest 
vehicle for display of his facile wit and quite amazing 
memory and erudition. Quotations and apt similes rained 
from Uie bencli in a positive barrage, wits were fired among 
learned counsel in the court below, even in the witness 
box into which eminent experts tripped on each other’s 
heels, to a general gi\'c-and-takc of allusive aphorism and 
persitlage that dispelled like a tcaiic breeze tlie musty and 
somnolent atmo.spliere usually overhanging the Court of 
King's Bench. 'I'lio newspapers enjoyed a long drawn out 
held day through tlie entire week of the tourney, Mr. Lewis 
of Bond Street undertook to take liack his pseudo-Komney 
from .Mr. Himtingloii of New "Sork. repay the £2o,oiio 
e.\pended on it, phis interest, shoulder the staggeringly 
lieavy costs of the trial, and as a final flourish present the 
original Ixme of contention to the National l*ortrail Gwlbry 
or the Koval Academy as " practically the only important 
work in oils surviving from that artist, Ozias Humphrey.” 

Mr. Justice Darling (lutcrvnunf^) : He has not thought 
whether the Law Courts have a claim. 

Sir John Simon : Wo might have a " knock-out.” 

A. G. 


THE AUTHOR OF “DISENCHANTMENT.”* 

A host of people in Manchester, to whom the thrill of 
seeing the initials ” C. E. M.” at the foot of countless 
articles in the principal newspaper of the city will be for 
ever remembered ; a host of people who regard " Dis¬ 
enchantment ” as the book of books on its subject, one that 
will survive wdien much catch-penny writing about the War 
is forgotten • and a later host, to whom the name of Charles 
Edw'ard Montague became known only when he gained 
his sunset fame as novelist and writer of short stories : 
these and a number of friends and fellow-players who 
rubbed shoulders with him in what he affectionately called 
" the writing game.” will assuredly w'ish to read I^ofessor 
ICUon’s memoir and treasure it for the fragments of letters 
and diaries that intimately reveal the genial, generous- 
souleil man behind the pen. 

But whether or not the volume will attract further 
readers, outsiders who know nothing of its subject and who 
might be led thereby to a study of his fascinating work, is 
another question. We live in a time when biographies are 
written with enthusiasm, often embarrassing enthusiasm, 
aiul rarely now'adays do wc encounter a biography so dis- 
]>assionatc, so obviously " official " as this by Montague’s 
old colleague. It is as spare and unemotional as though 
it had been done in late Victorian days, under the super¬ 
vision of rationalists and pexsitivists. .Leslie Stephen, who 
w’as memorialised after the same pattern, would have 
greatly admired it. 

Vhih commendable though, as wc think, over-modest 
purpose, r*rofcssor Elton has kept in the dim background. 
Of coiii.se all the facts arc in his memoir. Montague was 
born at Ealing, London, in 1867, the son of Irish parents. 
He was educated at the City of London School and Oxford 
rniversity. He arrived in Manchester in i8go as a pro¬ 
bationary member of the staff of the daily newspaper with 

• " r. E. Montague ; A Memoir." By Oliver Ellon. 12s. Od. 
(I. Iialto & Windus.) 
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which he was closely connected for the remainder of his 
life. He married the daughter of that great editor and 
journalist, Mr. C. P. Scott, and enjoy^ an uncommonly 
happy existence as husband and father. He served in the 
War, although he was over military age. dyeing his hair 
in order to pass the inquisitors. While stationed abroad 
ho was appointed to the post of assistant press ofllcer ” 
or assistant censor, and as a consequence he came into 
close contact with men like Shaw, Wells, and Tomlinson. 
At the end of 1925 he retired from active journalism in 
order to settle in Oxfordshire and devote himself—at the 
age of sixty, if you please !— to fiction-writing, but died 
from acute pneumonia, three years later, at the Manchester 
residence of Mr. Scott. 

Among the speakers during the farewell dinner to Mon¬ 
tague when he left his beloved “ M. (i.” was Mr. Scott 
himself. He recalled Montague’s first da>'H in Manchester, 
and dwelt 011 " his comrculcship, his soldiership, and his 
sportsmanship and love of cricket and football. . . . 
Montague had lived both lives, the life of the journalist 
and the life of the author —he had livetl them l)oth, and he 
had lived them together. 

“ The paper of the day might die with the day, lint its work, 
if well done, as Montague had done it, did not die ; it entered 
into the life of the nation and lielped to direct its iiiiiul and 
shape its destiny.'* 

TJiese fine words adequately sum up the career of ('. E. 
Montague as a contributor to newsprint, flis career as 
novelist is not so easily surveyed. " A Hind f.Rt Loose " 
and “ 'fhe Moniiug's War,’* his first two novels, appeared 
in and 1913 respectively. Hut Ins next work of 

fiction w'as not written until ten years later, and in .spite of 
a pathetic note to his brother in which he announces that 
he has retired " from the tlaily round of fixed-hour pro¬ 
fessional toil while still young and skittish enough to kick 
up our heels in the meadows to some purpose,” the delay 
was fatal. His response to the call of his creative genius 
was made too late. He luad no longer the treineiuloiis 
energy needed to enry a long imaginative work through 
consistently, triumphantly. ” Eough Justice,” that w'ould 
have stirred critic.-il readers to a lively anticipation if it had 
been written by a younger man, begins with that trenieiidous 



Mr. Reginald L. Hlae, 

Authbr of “ The tllitsry of Hitcbin ‘ (Allen & Unwin). 


energy apparent in every page, but it fades into insigni¬ 
ficance—artistically speaking—long before the conclusion. 
That is why some of the short stories in ” Fiery Particles *' 
and " Action ” are Montague's best wenk. 

As an artist, then, Montague's career was a failure. 
But do not imagine that it^s one of the depressing failures. 
Rather may we call it a sunlit failure, for he was a man who 
lived and had all his being in sunlight. His letters are 
boyish, jolly, manly. Those of his friends who received 
them are privileged beings. ” God bless yoi,” he writes 
to Mr. H. M. Tomlinson—at the age of sixty-three— 
” wherever J've lived among common men I've been much 
the commonest among them. It's the well-educated, with 
their appalling omnisciences and contempt, that I can’t 
get into any sort of comfortable touch with. They find 
out at once that I’ve not read any Balzac or Saintc-Beuve 
or Coleridge or Bergson or somebody and I have to sneak 
out.” 

Of course lie w'as a better scholar, and a more highly 
equipped man of knowledge than all those omniscient and 
contemptuous ones. His book of ” Dramatic \'alucs ” 
is ample proof of that. This little volume, by the way, ha.s 
not been superseded as a criticism of the modern theatre 
by the writings of any of the critics who are dealing with 
the drama to-day and who have openly expressed their 
antipathy to Montague’s point of view. The explanation 
is j.‘’obably that they have not the liumour for i1—even 
if they have tiie scholarship, of wljich so far they have 
given no indication. ” C. E. M.” W'as just over flowing 
with humour: 

" 1 don’t give a hang for all the sound intellectual reasons for 
devotion to a country—pride in its greatness or its blasted ' rough 
island atory.' or the pedigree of its kings. As far a.- I can tell, 
my regard for Knglaiul is almost wholly sensuous. My 

I'.ngland is the Strand and Waterloo .liridg(‘, and all tlie Thames 
and the Pennine Hills here, and the crowd at a League football 
match, and Midland farmers talking like Shallow and Silente 
about the price of beasts, and tlic‘ look of the common soldier 
in France at anything new. and the special /{hid of good temper 
and hiimonr and relenting decency that tJie man of the w«)rking 
clas.se.s has here.” 

There arc many passages as self-rovealing as tins in tJic 
fragments which 1 Professor Elton lias priiitetl from ^Ion- 
tague’s letters, especially in those addressed to his dis¬ 
tinguished and eqiiallj" famous ” M. G. ” colleague, Mr. 
Allan Monkiioiisc. Indeed it is easy to undcr.stand that 
the biographer lias tliouglit it wiser, as far as possible, 
to let Montague’s own words .speak for him. J-tut it we 
would have rejoictsd in a fuller and more warmly drawn 
ixirtrait to acxxjinpany them, we have at least tlie com¬ 
pensation of finding at the close that fVofessor Elton has 
said the very best thing about his old friend, after all. 
He speaks of lum as an artist who had surmounted the 
risks of his trade and would not be forgotten, and ssiys a 
clear and high .spirit lay behind his art. And then, in 
conclusion, he saj^: ” Charles Montague may have been 
fortified by a f«,vourile author, Shakespeare, in his con¬ 
viction that with common luck, and with efl'ort, and with 
llic spirit of youth and courage, life, however it be swept 
by tragedies, may be found excellent, ever fresh, and ever 
entertaining ; and also in tlie conviction of what he calls* 
the ' inherent decency of things.' ” 

Thomas Moult. 


HITCHIN.* 

Mr. Hinc set a very high standard in the first volume of 
his History of Hitchin, a standard which is in no degree 
lowered in the second volume just to hand, rather the 
reverse. In size, number of illustrations and cost of pro¬ 
duction it certainly exceeds the former, but we wouki be 
chary of adding attractiveness, having such pleasing recol- 
lectioiis of his deft manner ir. handling his material. The 
first m*ght be said to liavc taken a broader sweep, to have 
painted, as it were, a little world in miniature, if the two 
words do not clash with each other; while in the present 

• " The History of Hitchin.” Vol. JI. By Reginald Hine. 
16s, (Allen A' Unwin.) 
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volume the attention is more concentrated on certain out- 
sUnding phases and interests, and here, naturally, a more 
human note is struck. 

Belonging to a long dead past is that peaceful, deserted 
ruin, Minsden Chapel, two or tl|ree miles out of Ilitchin, 
where the more derelict tlie chapel became, the keencx 
grew the romantic desire 

to celebrate marriages- 

there. At the last cere¬ 
mony in 1738 a piece of 
masonry fell and dashed 
the service lx)ok out of 
the curate’s hand.” The 
historian in Mr. lline 
gives place to the poet as, 
working under the spell of 
IJonel Johnson, lie rc- 
• snsci tales in glowing 
imagery its oiic-timc 
Ideality and atmosphere. 

Considerable space is 
devoted to the liislory of 
the Ilitchin Baptists, 

Congregatioiialists and 
Quakers, taken from tlieir 
own lecords, which liave 
not been fully explored 
before. “ Ihiuyan was con¬ 
stantly in these parts. 

Tlic good people at Hilchin 
would steal away and 
meet him either at 
Iknidish, five miles away, 
or Wain Wood, two miles 
away, and usually at dead 
of night.” Speaking of 
the latter ])Uice, “If it 
drenched with rain, there 
were four devoted women 
CN'er at hand to hold an 
apron al>ove his liare head 
a.s ho preached.” It is 
interesting to recall the 
debt to the Quakers : ” It | 
was they wOio founded 

tl.f licwpitals, the libraries. b, 

Iht Iriendly s»»cietie.s 
the p 0 n u y s a. v i n g s 

l)ank«, gave land hir new roads ami open s]iaces. and 
jirojected th»^ Com I'.xchango and the Did 'J’owii Hall.” 
With what a whimsical 7>en is the picture drawn ol llu’ir 
tentative, cpiest for relaxation and recreation : ” some had 
taken to cutting sillioiiettes, some to clicss, bowls, others 
to walking, while sonic even ventured so tar as to visit 
Brighton (then Brighthelmstoiie) every year.” In 1771 it 
is intriguing to find in Mercy Kansom’s book of reiipes 
one for lip-salve, and little later we rcacl of ” an apologetic. 
compromi.se ot whist and Bible-stiidv,” quaintly assisted 
by the playing caids decorated with biblical scenes, Ih-nesis, 
Exodus, Samuel and Kings serving for the four suits, with 
mock elucidatory couplets scribbled uuderucat . 

” SyKirts and l^astimes ” and ” Crime and I’unishmeiit ” 
arc two more headings under which a lot of entertaining 
facts are luarahallcd, those under the latter being princi¬ 
pally drawn from the Petty Session and Quarter Session 
Rolls, while the former give occasion for many curious 
and characteristic drawings by Samuel Lucas. Intimate 
glimpses into the domestic life of the to^^ns]leople are 
given in ” Wills and 'restaments ” and “ Place, Field and 
Surnames,” where we find a hint that indefaligably and 
fully as Mr. Mine )ia.s pursued his task, he has not yet said 
the last word. The rousing of Hitchin from its inertia by 
the Fire of London opens up another interesting phase of 
the story. A chronology’ of principal events from 55 b.c. 
to A.D. 1929, as well as a number of appendices, a biblio¬ 
graphy of fifty pages and an index which covers both 
volumes, rounds off a record as complete as any wo have 



seen. As a result of his fourteen years’ labour Mr. Hine 
has placed an amazing compilation of facts on record, and, 
what is a great deal more, he has invested them with a 
vivid reality, a real flesh and blood quality, wliich will serve 
as a criterion for many, and be the delight of many more. 

L. O. 

CAPTAIN SCOTT.* 

Tlie story of Captain 
Scott 'can never grow 
stale nor lose the glamour 
of romance, and it is 
titling that this account 
of his life should be in¬ 
cluded in ” The Golden 
Hind ” series, alongside 
such names as Drake and 
Ralegh and other famous 
explorers. Having h i s 
own letters and diaries 
to reveal him the inter¬ 
pretation of his character 
is not made difftcull for 
his biographer ; we know 
him for what he was—a 
brave, simple, modest, 
iin.sclfish man w hose 
heroism and zest for high 
adventure belong to all 
lime. ^ 

Yet Mr. Stephen Gwyifn, 
by a careful selection from 
those writings and by the 
grapliirally told story of 
Scott's youth, has 
strengl hened our know* 
ledge, and presen tcrl to us 
a vivid ami unforgettable 
picture. He (ells of early 
ambitions, ungrudgingly 
relin<|uished because of 
Ill o n e y difiiculties at 
home: of the need to 
R. N. G. Scott. Captain R.N. economise which haunted 
From “C'iptalii Scnlt,'* by Stephen ('wyiiii (Juhti Lane). him foF Tliaiiy yoars cllld 

made him tcJirful when, 
ncar.ng his fortieth year 
ami anxious to marry, he contemplated bringing poverty 

upon another. Mis marriage, as happy as it w'as 

brief, prt'cedcd his last voyage, and letters to his 
wife add a poignancy to the dramatic talc. This is a 
book to stir the imagination ; for remembrance of the 
epic venture to the South Pole -tJiat most glorious failure— 
must always move us deeply, as it moved the whole world 
at the time of its happening. 


WORTH WHILE. 

Of these translations from • Russian, French, German 
j'.ml Scandinavian liti*ratures, one- a fine book in itsi-lf— 
is also welcome for the light it throws on the position of 
immigrants in the United States ; three more are credit¬ 
able work, while yet two me.ke the reader wonder why 
they should have been done into English. Four out of six 
is, howt?ver, gocxl measure. 

” Pedcr Victorious ” ^ was written in Norwegian which,, 
considering the content, i.s eurioiis. O. E. Rolvaag, himself 

• •' ('iipta.in Scott.” By Stephen Gwvnn. 12a. bd. (Bodlev 
Head.) 

' “ Pedcr Victorious.” By O. E. Rolvaag. (Harper.)— 

Goldman’s.” By Sigfrid Siwertz. (Allen & Unwin.) - 
* ■' Short Stories of Soviet Russia.” (Dent.)-- -* ” Tlic Dark 
Journey.” By Julian Green. (Ilcincnuinn.)—® ” Zero Hour.” 
By Georg Grabenhorst. (Brentanos.) — • " Th<! Master of the 
Day (»f Judgment.” By Leo Perutz. (Mathews tV Marrot.) 

6d. each. 
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an emigrant from the three million who inhabit Norway 
to the three million Norwegians who have made their 
home in the States, relates the history of a settlement of 
his people. By so doing he incidentally reveals a factor in 
American life which differentiates it from Europe. What 
happens here when a Czech, Magyar or other group finds 
itself on alien soil ? The original owner of that territory 
docs his best to compel the new-comer to adopt his speech 
and creed. Sundry hard-pressing laws with regard to 
schools and printing are imposed, with the result that the 
stranger is made ultra-conscious of his nationality. 
America does the op])osile. Her immigrants arc left to 
their own devices, and the consequence is that although 
the original immigrant clings to his native speech, bis 
children adopt that of the country in wliich they have 
settled. America absorbs her immigrants. They learn 
English, they intermarry with other races, and the result 
is a fresh infusion of blood, an enrichment and that amazing 
energy which has given her so large a ^dacc in the sun. 
The ixjople who rushed in large numbers to a new world 
before the immigration laws were,passed are responsible 
for present-day America, and the country, in preventing 
the flood by barriers, is turning aside one of its sources of 
genius. In “ Pedcr Victorious" Norwegian children, 
growing up in the United States, arc shown breaking, of their 
choice, with the traditions of the land from which their 
parents came. The eager reader hopes O. E. Rdlvaag will 
show in atiothcr book the result of the intermarriage of 
Norsk and Irish. 

With tins Norwegian story, almost cosmic in its breadth 
and understanding, can be placed “ Goldman’s," * by 
Sigfrid SiwerLz, the human anil liumorous story of a 
department store in Sweden. This ripe book is the work 
of an artist sure of himself and deeply wise. Goldman, the 
little Jew, whose life is the store, whose affections are 
centred on the ]ieo])le who manage it, who is the whining, 
shrewd and kindly king of the world he has created, is 
an admirable study. Twelve points of view, in twelve 
short stories, give us the store in the round, from the 
dancing golden slippers which are its sign to the stealthy 
raids of its proprietor on the Strasburg pies. Said the 
night-watchman when he caught Goldman in the deli¬ 
catessen dciwtment and was ordered back to the gold 
and pearls : " ’Scuse me. Chief, tlic managing director 
he said to me to look up here from time to lime ; * Some 
of the finer food-stuffs disapjiear,’ said he ... ‘ csiiecially 
the goose-liver.' " '* Jasa ! All right, sergeant; be getting 

on with your job," niunnured his discomfited employer. 

In almost all translations words are used which cannot 
be found in the Concise Oxford Dictionary, but with 
one exception these volumes are adequately done, and the 
English of one is outstandingly good. Mr. Cournos being 
liimsclf a sensitive artist is the right x)eisou to interpret 
for us the tiles of his fdlow-countryincn,® and we have 
only to compare liis translation of " Haliel" with that 
ill " Red Cavalry " to realise the difference between the 
work of a cativc mind and that of a mere jourucyman, 
Tt is to l)c hoped Mr. Cournos will find time to give us more 
stories from the literature of new Russia. 

Julian Green is a wTiter who has been much talked of, 
and it is interesting to fiitd that although he writes in 
French his quality is English, or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say American. " Leviathan," translated under 
the title of " TJic Dark Journey," * is the book of an 
immature but sombrely rich and powerful mind. It deals 
with unusual people, and vile people, but endows them 
with reality, and the first half of the book is convincing. 
With Gucrct’s attack on the woman he loves, however, it 
drops brokcii-winged, never to recover itself. The nervous 
and emotional storms so ably indicated would not have 
led that hesitcint and weakly creature into violence. They 
might have carried him over the edge into self-destruction, 
but no fartlier. Mr. Green has not yet attained the surc- 
ness of touch of the two Scandinavian -wTiters, although 
when he comes into his own he will probably give us more 
penetrating studies than either have done. 

Georg Grabenhorst’s " Zero Hour,” ® when compared 


with “ All Quiet on the Western Front," is but the pale 
sliadow of a book. The artist who went through the War 
feels he must put his experiences into words, and as a 
consequence book after book appears. They are mostly 
well written, but the background of horror is not one that 
appeals to the ordinary reader. *' All Quiet " gave us an 
unforgettable picture nf war conditions, its material was 
excellently handled, the impression it made was deep. 
On finishing it the ordinary person has had as niudi as 
he w'ants, as he can take in, and he fiees all other books 
on the subject. " Zero Hour " is one of those other books 
and that '* All Quiet " should have been written is its 
misfortune. 

Why should " The Master of the Day of Judgment " •— 
which it is to l>e lioped is not the Continental idea of a good 
murder and mystery story—have been printed in such 
unusual type ? 'I'he flourishes distract the attention from 
the talc, and the talc is not sufficiently interesting to stand 
it. Certain persons commit siiicido, being influenced to 
do so by the sjurit of a malevolent Ttaliaii, long since dead. 
Oil the hist page wc are informed that this is not however 
the true explanation, and another is given. The publisher 
informs us the author is famous. J\;rha})s this is a i>oor 
specimen of his work. 

On the whole the northern nations liavc given us tlie 
books which were most worthy of translation -at least 
as lar as these six are coiux'rncd—and the best, " Peder 
Victorious,” is an enrichment of American literature due 
to the pre-imniigration-law liberty ivhich she is now 
restricting. Short views and fear may eventuiilly affect 
tlic States as injuriously as the Jiiqiiisitioii affected the 
empire of old Spain. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


WOLFE.* 

'J'hc reader who takes up Colonel Wliitton'.s " Wolfe and 
Nortli America " expecting to discover in it a new " life " 
of the victor of Quebec will soon find himself disillusioned. 
'J'hc limits or, if you will, joii.t purposes, of this wide- 
ranging book are confessed in its double title. The author 
might have given us one of two tilings either another 
historical survey of the conquest of Canada or a fresh 
critical estimate of the character and career of James 
Wolfe; instead of confining himself to one or otlier of 
these tasks, he has compromised between them, sandwiched 
slices of biography between slabs of political and military 
history, with the disadvantages that must accrue of 
divided interest, hurried treatment, so far as the human 
side of his work is conccnied, and defective artistry. 

It is easy to sec where his heart is really engaged. The 
growth of the British Empire, the fortunes of the British 
Ami ^ - the.so are the themes that stir his cntliusiasm. 
An admirer of Sir John Fortescuc, a writer in whose ears 
Captain Miihan's famous doctrine of " sea-power " rings 
like a blessed word- - the phrase serves as a sort of refrain 
throughout tliis volume—lie is caught by the spectacle 
of the long struggle between England and France for 
mastery on tlie North American continent; he is attracted 
by the contrast between the adventurous voyageurs and 
centralised government of J^'rench Canada on the one 
hand, and the home-keeping habits and jealous rivalries 
of the American colonists on the other; he is interested 
in the geographical features, especially the waterways, 
of this " new world " ; aliove all, he is preoccupied with 
the military problems involved in the campaigns he 
discusses. 

'S'et, it would seem, he could not altogether resist the 
glamour that attaches still to tlie name of Wolfe, he could 
not wholly rule out the personal element in his book, 
and so he supplies episodic chapters summarising that 
genius's all too brief life. Tins, despite the fact that 
Colonel Whitton thinks, with Sir John Fortescue and 
others, that both Wolfe’s contemporaries and posterity 
for long afterwards overrated his adiievemcnt at the 

• " Wolfe and North America." By Lieut.-Colonel F. E. 
Whitton. 21s. (Ernest Benn.) 
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03^)0086 of otiieiB—^Amherst, liis nominal commander, 
and Sanders, his naval colleague, for instance—and, wrongly 
magnified his victory at Quebec into a conquest of the 
whole of Canada. To hold such views and yet to employ 
Wolfe's name as part title of a book which g6es some 
way towards reducing his stathre is to deal, to say the 
least of it, a little hardly by that hero. 

Not that Colonel Whitton denies the brilliance of Wolfe's 
triumph, not that he docs not in his biographical interludes 
throw into piquant relief some curious features of the 
man which merit notice as make-weight to his gallantry. 
From youth up Wolfe was delicate; soon he became a 
victim to a form of tuberculosis and other bodily afflictions. 
It is hardly surprising then, that racked as he so often was 
with illness, he should betray irritability in his corre¬ 
spondence. But he even permitted himself to indulge in 
spasms of rash ccnsoiiousness! Of his fellow offleers he 
said at twenty-one, “ I«'ew surpass me in common know¬ 
ledge, but most of tlicm in vice. 1 dread their habits and 
behaviour." I 1 iat sounds almo.st priggish. Glasgow folk 
he found " civil, designing and treacherous." Poor Scot¬ 
land ! Four years after Fontenoy he writes of the British 
infantry, " I have but a very mean opinion of the infantry 
in courage. I know their discipline to be bad and their 
valour precarious." These were the men who were to 
fight like lions for him on Ahraliam Heights. He was as 
harsh in speaking of Americans, " the dirtiest and most 
contemptible, cowardly dogs that you can conceive." 
So high strung a man had his fits of depression, as in 
the famous dispatch sent to Pitt within a fortnight of 
liis great victory, in which he talked despondently of 
" a choice of difficulties,” and added, " The courage of a 
handful of brave men should be exerted only when there 
is some hope of a favourable event." Pitt's nerve in 
publishing that dispatch had of course its reward. 

For Wolfe had the fire and the daring wliich atoned for 
these black-dog moods and the great Minister’s special 
choice of him w'as not mistaken. Nor was the public of 
the day in error, despite all that our military historians 
may say, in hailing Quebec’s fall as the death-knell of 
French liopes in Canada. The city was nearly lost agiiin 
..-but it was not lo.st, largely l)ccause it had lately been 
won, as well as because of the arrival of the British fleet. 
It took another year for Amherst to conquer Canada, but 
he was undoubtedly helped by the despair which affected 
the French after the loss of their Canadian capital. Yet 
if Canada was not wholly won at once, what a marvellous 
year for Great Britain was that year 1750. From all 
over tlie world came news of victories—in Tndid, in Canada, 
oil the high seas. The country, to be sure, had got all it 
needed to implement victory—a Minister of wide vision, 
and generals and admirals he could trust. But miracles 
could not be worked. Two years and more he and his 
people had to wait for the harvest; 1759 brought the 
harvest. Is it any wonder that when Jtnglish folk learned 
of Wolfe's success lx>iifires blazed in every town and 
village ? Popular instinct over these matters is not often 
at fault. Quebec was a symbol and it was also a tonic. 
The victor had died in the hour of his triumph, as was to 
be Nelson’s fate later; he was given an apotheosis. It 
was rough no doubt oil Amherst that too litf’ acknow¬ 
ledgment fell his way, but wliilc Wolfe was dead, he, like 
Sterne's fat scullion, could rejoice in being still alive. 
The historians at any rate—Colonel Whitton among them 
—arc making him recompense to-day. 

F. G. Bettany. 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE.* 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to keep pace with 
even the modern literature that is produced. Authors, 
fashionable and popular for a decade or so, are forgotten 
so quickly that even their influence on younger men passes 

• "Modern Spanish Literature." Two volumes by L. A 
Warren. 30s. (Brentanos.)—" Studies in European Litera¬ 
ture." By Janko l^vrin. 5s. (Constable.) 


unnoticed. Who for instaiice has called attention Recently 
to the obvious effect that Frank Wedekind's plays have 
had on the modem theatre, especially on such authors 
as Eugene O'Neill and Sean O'Casey ? Who indeed re¬ 
members Wedekind to-day, or could name more than 
one of his plays ? It is obvious to any student of the 
newer movements in literature—the movements once 
represented by The Little Review^ and now by Tran~ 
sition and This Quarter and many small American 
publications—that the young author is a diligent reader. 
The merits and the faults of many of the more extrava¬ 
gant books published to-day are dependent on the fact 
that they are written by men who, in an age of films and 
automobiles, still prefer the ancient and honourable sport 
of reading: their originality is like the originality of the 
Elizabethan poets; they are excited by the prospect of 
bringing to life the incredible services of literature. It 
is no use saying, in the face of the enormous amount of 
old literature and of modem, that the best will always 
get to the front. It is simply not true. There is no time 
for most of us to read even those masterpieces of the 
world’s literature whiefi were written before the century 
began. We need not go back to the seventeenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Who to-day reads Goethe ? or Car¬ 
lyle ? or Schiller ? Who reads Addison ? or Pope ? or 
even Moli&re ? Of course these great authors have some 
readers; but with the increase in amount of modern 
literature, it is inevitable that many of the old masters 
should be ignored. Yet the professional students of 
literature continue, either with histories or criticisms; 
and I for one am very glad that they should. For thopgh 
I shall never read all I should like to, it gives me pleailifte 
to know that others are reading authors which I—perhaps 
through ignorance of the language or through lack of time- 
will never be able to study. With tli'; subjects of Mr. 
Janko Lavrin's new book T am moderately w'cll acquainted. 
He writes separate essays on Balzac, Heine, Turgenev 
and Baudelaire; and a series of Plutarchan studies on 
Ibsen and Shaw, Huysmans and Strindberg, Tolstoy and 
Nietzsche, Tchehov and Maupassant, Dostoievsky and 
Proust. I find his approach to his authors a little too 
solemn, a little too much the approach of a man who has 
not sufficiently considered Life apart from books (which 
is quite a different thing from not considering life apart 
frc'm literature). For instance in his essay on Baudelaire 
Mr. Lavrin makes a surprising statement: 

" When the hoy was .six years old, Mme. Baudelaire was 
already a widow. She soon married the utterly respectable 
M. Aupick, who bt^xamc later an ambassador and a general. 
This step of hers affected the young boy in quite an unexpected 
way—it aroased his jealousy." 

The most disastrous consequence of the spread of psycho¬ 
analysis among the literary class is that it produces a sort 
of mental inertia; its formulae are used without intelli¬ 
gent examination. What is more expected, more natural 
than that a petted, adored, spirited child of six should 
be furiously jealous when presented with a rather dull 
stepfather, lose the daily and hourly companionship of 
his mother, become instead of her comrade and friend, 
simply " the child " again ? It would have been un¬ 
expected had Charles Baudelaire not been jealous. At 
times also Mr. Lavrin does not explain his meaning suffi¬ 
ciently. 1 can attach no precise meaning to his statement: 
" It is now generally agreed that Tolstoy is not a religious, 
but only a moral teacher." There have been in the past 
some ethical philosophers who contrived to persuade 
themselves that you could have an ethical system without 
a religious one; but of these surely Tolstoy emphatically 
is not. His whole ethic depends on his acceptance of a 
certain view of the Cliristian philosophy, especially as he 
found it in the synoptic gospels. Or does Mr. Lavrin 
simply mean that as a religious teacher Tolstoy is not 
satisfactory ? For I should have thought that this objec¬ 
tion was valid also against his ethic. 

Again I rub my eyes in amazement when Mr. Lavrin 
writes of Proust's skill in dealing with sex: 

" “n the cuialysis of this appetite (whether normal or abnormal) 
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I^ruust has no equal. His favourite heroes are either sehti- 
mentaV sensualists like S«vann. the young Robert and Proust* 
himself, or sexual inverts like Baron de Charlus. Albertine and 
a long gallery of other characters. It is only fair to say that 
although gloating at times over such dangerous themes, Proust 
treats them with great tact and with great objectivity.'* 

“ Objectivity! ” If there is one book which is from 
beginning to end a riot of subjectivity surely it is I’roust’s 
great masterpiece : its very form is a piece of sublime 
egotism. Mr. Lavrin is however a pleasant critic, and 
beginners may find him useful as a guide to authors they 
will then desire to read. 

ft is such a guide 1 welcome in Mr. Warren’s magnifi¬ 
cently complete handbook to Spanish literature from the 
eighteenth century to our own day. Recently there has been, 
largely under American auspices, a great revival of interest 
in Spanish authors, especially in the dramatists, Benavente, 
Sierra, Quintero —are all names familiar to students of 
the modern theatre ; and at the end of last century Edmund 
Gosse included novels by Valera and Valdes in his scries 
of Continental novelists edited for Heinemann. Unfor¬ 
tunately the one Spanish author who earned world-wdde 
fame was that late pursuer of Hugo romanticism. Blanco 
Ibatiez. His war novel had real merits ; but his general 
level was far below that of other Spanish novelists who arc 
almost unknown to those who are unacquainted with the 
language. Baroja, who is not without a naturalistic 
strain, is worth ten of Ibanez, while Azorin's iiighly indi¬ 
vidual, reticent style reveals a new capacity in the Spanish 
genius. Mr. Warren seems to know almost every Spanish 
author of importance. He is perhaps a little hard on 
rep^cations of yesterday —I should not rate Echegaray as 
low as he does : his theatre is no doubt rather melo¬ 
dramatic, but it does not, I think, deserve Mr. Warren's 
violent condemnation : it is a grave error in criticism to 
decry as unreal feeling which is expressed in such a way 
that it seems unreal to you. The “ Great Galcoto ” is an 
extraordinarily effective piece of writing, when it is acted 
well ; and that is a not unimportant test of the merits of 
a play. Mr. War-cn is as well acquainted with Spanish 
life as letters, and this gives his book a singular value. 
Its utility would be greatly increa.sed however by the 
addition of a bibliography of translations. 

R. Ellis Koherts. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND.* 

Mr. Freemantlc, in " England in tne Nineteenth Century,*' 
has made an extremely important contribution to modern 
hiUory. The title of the book is a misnomer, for Mr. Free- 
mantle’s four hundred and fifty-three well printed pages 
contain, not a textlxiok ^^sume of a crowded century, but 
a wide and comprehensive view of England in the years 
when, under the leadership of the dying I*itt, she was 
saving her > If by her exertions and Europe by her example. 
In his survey, alike imaginative, scholarly and impartial, 
the author has performed a real service, not only to students 
of histor>', but to everyone who wishes to understand the 
problems of modern civilisation. 

The first decade of the nineteenth century has lately 
become the battle-field for those historians who view the 
past merely as a storehouse of political arguments. The 
old school, who'could see in these-years only the stately 
Pitt and the heroic Nelson, have been challenged and put 
to rout by those who, judging the pa.st always by the light 
of tlie economic and .social ideals of the present, behold in 
the England of our great-great-grandfathers a savage 
prison in whic.li a few icy aristocrats oppressed a vast 
multitude of suffering and wretched toilers. To this new 
school history appears to be notliing but a long story of 
inju.sti^, and the early nineteenth century the culminating 
epocli in Mammon’s despotism of the poor. 

Mr. Freemantle has come to our rescue with a book 

• " England in the Nineteenth Century.’* By A. F Free¬ 
mantlc. z6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


which one trusts is only the first of a long series that will 
give us a complete and balanced picture of a great age. 
In this, his first volume, he covers the years from i8oi to 
1805. He begins with a survey of the England of town 
and country, left by the old century to its successor. We 
are introduced in a series of pictures to the growing towns 
of the industrial areas. We see Manchester where the 
*' respectable males of the town met for conversation, news 
and a sixpennyworth of punch every day after dinner in 
a dark dungeon of a public-house, kept by, one who 
punctually cleared them out at closing time with the 
words : * Past eight o'clock, gentlemen ! * enforced by a 
whip with a long lash *' {" It is not surprising,*’ comments 
the author, '* that masters who submitted to this should 
have employed the same means in their factories with 
children who dawdled on their w'ay to work *'); Liverpool, 
with its docks and windmills between the Mersey and the 
Lancashire foothills ; canny Ncwca.stle, with its rough, well- 
to-do. independent colliers; the charlatan Brummagem, 
where " crusty knaves that scud the streets in aprons 
seem ever ready to exclaim : ‘ Be busy and grow rich.* *’ 
Beyond the newer England he paints the older, “ the land 
of the edge of the moorlands and the rims of forests," and 
beyond that again, in the west, a secret, green Wales, 
whose largest town, Swansea, then only boasted six thousand 
people, and where the miners still believed in fairy knockers, 
wh revealed to them the hidden seams of coal. 

Ill front of this background Mr. Freemantlc has drawn 
us, with a breadth of vision worthy of " The Dynasts." 
the great figures and events which form the real fore¬ 
ground of these momentous years. The rival forces in 
Parliament and their loaders arc introduced (the author 
has not mastered liis Iliad for nothing), and the scene 
shifts across the far-flung battle line to Abcrcromby in 
Egypt, the roar of the guns at Elsinore, and the long lines 
of tossing men-of-war in the rolling Atlantic swell off 
Trafalgar. The description of Nelson’s death has lieen 
told, and worthily told, many times before; the author 
makes no attempt at originality, but we rise from his 
rendering of the scene with .something of tlic emotion 
with which we leave the theatre after witnessing the 
performance of a great drama, grateful that it has been 
given us to receive, from the pen of the groat grandson of 
one of Nelson's captains, the most splendid and gracious 
story of our annals. " History," he well says, “ loves to 
linger over a scene so touching and so glorious." 

Mr. Freemantlc thoroughly understands the age. His 
book is worthy of recommendation to all students of litera¬ 
ture as a companion volume to Jane Austen's novels. He 
sees, loves and oomprehends his world in little things aa 
well as in big. The whole age is liere. He devotes several 
pages to a discussion of the early nineteenth century view 
of marriage and seduction. The latter, be tells us, " had 
succeeded hard drinking as the fashionable vice of the last 
quarter of the century." In his study of Robert Owen 
and his contem^ioraries he gives us something of the spirit 
of the earlier, Homeric Fors)ries : " getting on and grow¬ 
ing rich was in the air." His vision is wide enough to 
include tlie whole of an age, richer in contrasts and contra¬ 
dictions than perhaps any other. There was in those days, 
as he sees, breathing space. " The factory worker of 
1801,** he writes, " still smacked of the country-side from 
which he came, and was one whom it was not sate to 
make into an enemy. Lancashire at this time bred the 
roughest men in England. ... If the masters were hard, 
they had good need to be." 

Such a book as this, though written in a laconic, scholarly 
and ever slightly humorous style, is never far from poetry. 
It enables one to understand so much, without which the 
nineteenth century is a riddle, for the drawing-room of 
Jane Austen, the teeming life of Dickens’s street, the report 
of the first Royal Commission on the Coal Mines, the 
fantastic glories of Scott and Wyatt, the rich inhabited 
country-side of Borrow, all so contradictory to each other, 
liave their roots in the England which Mr. Freemantle has 
made it his task, and I think his joy, to reveal. 

Arthur Bryant. 
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CJESAR REMEMBERS.^ 

A new volume of poems by Mr. William Keaii 
Seymour has been overdue for long. Even his 
irreverent parodies of contemporaries in Punch 
have not reconciled us to the silence of Ids own 
authentic voice. At long last " Caesar Re¬ 
members ” appears, published in an extremely 
tasteful form, and is sure of a grateful welcome. 

From a repeated perusal of Mr. Seymour’s new 
poems, and from a recollection of his earlier 
work, it would appear to the present reviewer 
that his ideal of poetry is the rhythmical exprc.ssion 
of Beauty and Emotion. In spite of a general 
sympathy with the aims and methods of modern 
poets, Mr. Seymour yet walks securely on 
traditional paths. His subjects are such as are 
congenial to poetry, and not more a])propriato to 
prose. The themes which occupy his attention 
arc the beauties of this material world where he 
moves and has his being ; and he writes really of 
emotions which are permanent and fine experi¬ 
ences, and not of moods which are cheap and 
transitory, and go at four a penny. From this 
summary of Mr. Seymour's i|ualitics it will be 
apparent that he is seldom austere, TIis Muse 
may be radiant and adorned without, but tlic hair shirt 

worn less fret|uently next her skin. Without hard 
tliought poetry devoted to beauty frequently has a 
tendency to cloy. This penalty Mr. St^ymour’s Mu.se does 
not always escape. Ilis sensitive appreciation of beauty is 
sometimes overstressed and gaudily coloured, and then it 
falls from beauty^ into mere prettiness, which is a very' 
different thing. 

These common characteristics of Mr. Sey^mour’s poetical 
work ciui be illustrated more particularly from the book 
under notice. The poem, " Caisar Remembers,*’ giving its 
title to the collection, must be familiar to many readers 
of anthologies. With careful simplicity the poem describes 
a Roman camp in the Chilteru Hills, and Cansar amongst 
his legions building dyke and ram]>art against the Britons, 
but in thought far away. 

“ Soft in tile .shadows 
He .saw, and heard, 

A Roman garden, 

A Roman bird. 

Soft ill the shadows 
The tircil man licard 
A woman's laughter. 

A woman’s word. 

“ ('a*sar, shivering, 

Heard repeat 
Spades on the hill side, 

Sentries' feet.” 

This is sensitively' felt and rcali.sed and expressed. There 
is nothing too much. The author, obviously, is pleasc'd 
with it himself, quite justly, for he tries to repeat his first 
fine careful rapture both iu *■ Semiramis " and in " Cortez.” 
In these two poems, more particularly in the latter, the 
experiment does not quite come oft. ” Semiramis ” very 
nearly catches the earlier accent, for metre and ; oem are 
extremely charming. In the opinion of the present writer 
it is less satisfying by reason of a fault occasionally apparent 
in Mr. Seymour’s poetry, the sin of excess. An out¬ 
standing illustration of this tendency’ may be found in the 
poem which stands first in the collection, entitled ” Siesta.” 
J have a disquieting fancy that the author has placed it 
in the position of honour ^causc he appreciates it unduly. 
It is an extremely clever piece of work, but cleverness is 
not required in poetry, but rather inten.sity. The ” proper¬ 
ties ” accumulated by Mr. Seymour, the desperate effort 
to make the poem riot with colour—the oranges on blue 
china, the jade and silver spoon, the melons on chrysoprase 
—^seem meretricious, and compare unfavourably with the 
quiet loveliness of Ids finer things. In criticising this 

• " Osar Remembers: Poems.” By William Kean Sey¬ 
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proneness to excess T would not for one moment seem to 
suggest that Mr. Seymour should distract his eyes from the 
pageant without him and look at the world within. He 
can do this on occasion, as I gladly admit, for instance in 
the delightful free verse poem '* Weeding,” with its peculi¬ 
arly characteristic touch of humour at the close. But "Jiis 
essential gift is that of a man for whom the ^sible world 
exists, and who is capable of expressing what he sees from a 
glowing palate. When this gilt is excrcis'^d in moderation 
and with restraint he is capable of such a poem as ” Fruit¬ 
age,” which lovely plirasing and lively emotion make a 
thing of enduring value. 

It is to be hoped that tlie fine qualities which are the 
notes of Mr. Seymour’s verso—his tecludcal dexterity, his 
sense of beauty, his sensitive feeling for nature, his capacity 
for emotion—will ensure ” Ca;sar Remembers ” the atten¬ 
tion it deserves, l^obably more talent is expended in 
poetry, with less recognition from the public, tliau in any 
other art. It is fortunate that poetry is its own reward, 
for it seldom has any other. From these poems it is clear 
that this exceeding great reward is already Mr. Seymour's. 
We can but trust that a more material success will be 
added to him also. 

Eugkne Mason. 


THE UNDYING WAR* 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie served in the Dardanelles in 
Tqi5 until he was invalided in September. After that he 
was Military Control Officer at Athens and. later still. 
Director of iEgean Intelligence Service at Syra. His book, 
as the title indicates, deals with his experiences in the 
('tallipoli campaign; it has been acclaimed by the Book 
Society as ” The Book of the Month,” an honour, iu our 
opinion, well deserved. The volume may be reviewed 
Hinder two aspects. In the first place it may be considered 
as a series of pen pictures of the campaign, the incidents 
of wliich were noted by a quick-witted observer gifted 
with immense literary power ; and also as a description 
of the personal traits and charactcristcs of many who 
served on the peninsula. As regards the peii-pictures, 
we feel that the expectations of Mr. Henry James were 
fulfilled when he wrote to Mr. Mackenzie on June i8th. 
1915, ” 1 confess 1 take an enormous pleasure in the fact 
of the ex|X)sure of the sensitive plate in your imagination, 
your tremendous attention, to all these wonderful and 
terrible things.” As regards the descriptions of persons 

• " Galli]x>li Memories.” By Compton Mackenzie. 7s. fid. 
(I'asseH.) - ” The Wet Flanders Plain.” By Henry Williamson, 
ss. (Faber & Faber.)—” The Fnrbiddjii’ Zone.” By Mary 
Bonleii. 6s. (Heinemaim.)—” The Soldier’s War.” Edited 
by Jehu Brophy. 6s. (Dent.) 
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these range from what is aJnn to hero-worship, in a few 
cases, to what is decidedly the reverse in several others. 
In the case of the latter there is nothing of the *' pease-ccd 
of anonymity " for the victims. Their names are given, 
and although the mocking irony is often irresistible, it 
shades of! at times into cruelty marked, we feel, now and 
then by something not in very gocd taste. 

In its second aspect the book may be regarded as a 
review of the campaign as a whole, with emphasis laid 
upon what, in Mr. Mackenzie’s opinion, might and ought 
to have been achieved. Mr. Mackenzie was much struck 
by the amateurishness oi the whole organisation. While 
waiting for news on that dark night of the Suvla landing 
the thought *' went singing through my head. tVe have 
lost our amateur status to-night. It * was foolish for me 
who had been old enough to remember the muddle of the 
South African War to go on believing in the practical 
value of the public school system.” Yet in nothing does 
the amateurishness of Gallipoli show itself more clearly 
than in the circumstances which led to Mr. Mackenzie’s 
own presence at on the peninsula. On March 23rd, 

1913, he received a letter from his friend Orlo Williams, 
from which the following is an extract: 

” 1 noticed a day or two ago that he (Sir Ian Hamilton) had 
brought Vol. II of * Sinister Street * to read. So when I was in 
conversation with him I told him I knew you, etc. and that you 
had tried for a commission in Kgypt. So he said at once: 

‘ Write to him and tell him to get into communication with 
Eddie Marsh and sent out to me as a Marine or anything and 
I will find him a job of some kind. . . ” 

And that was that. 

regards the campaign as a whole. Mr. Mackenzie was, 
and still is, a pronounced Easterner. ” 1 believed from 
the beginning of the War that our best policy was to 
attack Constantinople.” Again and again in the volume 
there is insistence upon the ” might have been ” had it 
not been for *' the insurmountable mental barrier ” pre¬ 
sented by all the politicians at home, except Mr. Winston 
Churchill, and for the futile operations of 'the misguided 
people on the W^estern Front. But as Napoleon says, 
the moral is to the physical as three to one, and here the 
author of this review will say what he has never said in 
print before. It happened that a wound kept him in a 
military hospital practically the whole of 1915. It was 
the year of Gallipoli. It was the year, on the Western 
Front, of Second Ypres (with the first gas attack by the 
Germans), of the dubious victory of Ncuve Cliapcllc, of 
the disaster at Aubers Ridge and of the bloody non- 
success of I.00S. To that hospital came scorej and scores 
of wounded officers. But whereas the present writer can 
never remember any officer from France who was not 
sei^nely confident that we would eventually win, he can 
never remember any officer from tlie Dardanelles who 
was not firmly convingt^d that there was in that region 
'* no earthly.” The unanimity manifested on each side 
was extraordinary. 'ITiis recollection is given merely lor 
what it is viforth. but it seems worth something in a review 
of ” Gallipoli Memories.” Mr. Mackenzie’s Iwok is a 
fascinating one. even if his views do not command the 
acceptance of the reader. The absence of any reference 
to the sketch map in the Contents should be put right. 

Mr. Williamson’s .slim volume is also one of reminis¬ 
cences, but of an entirely different kind. He served "in 
France and, asaso/dof retoumi, recently made a nine-days’ 
pilgrimage over llic Western Front, starting from Calais, 
revisiting the salient with ” Pop.” Vlaincrtingbe, (k>ldfish 
Chfiteau, and of course Ypres as well, thence east via 
” Plugstreet ” to Arras and the Somme. There is very 
little about the actual fighting which Mr. Williamson went 
through, but so subtle is lus skill that by suggestion rather 
than by desetiption he conveys to us in many places the 
horrors of his war years Tlie note of the book is one of 
disenchantment—greedy Belgians, surly and grasping 
French peasants, and the new generation of objectionable 
young men flocking to esiaminets from wliich come the 
blare of an American automatic hurdy-gurdy and over 
which is the sign ” Grand Anglais Jazz Ballc every Sunday 
Night Wellcome.” Mr. Williamson gives the impression 


of a man asking himself. ’’Was it worth while; for 
this ? ” 

Miss Borden's book is not a novel, but ** a collection of 
sketches and prose poems written when I was at the front 
with my hospital,” which was just behind the French lines. 
The sketches are not entirely medical, for there are vivid 
descriptions of French scenes and French soldiers. But 
it is in the sketch, " In the Operating Room,” that Aiiss 
Borden comes into her own. For technique and economy 
of phrase this extract is worth quoting: 

1ST Surgeon : Quick, a basin I God 1 How^ the blood 
spouts. Quick, quick, quick I Three holes in this lung. 

2ND Surgeon ; Take that leg away, will you ? There's no 
room to move here. 

3RD Surgeon : Take this dead man away, and bring the next 
abdomen. Wipe that table, mademoiselle, while I wash my 
hands. And you there, mop up the floor a bit. 

{The doors open and shut. Stretcher-bearers go out and 
corne^ in. A nurse cdtnes from the sterilising room with a pile 
of nickel drums in her arms. Another nurse goes out with 
trays of knives and other instruments. The nurse from the 
comdor comes hack.) 

Nurse : Three knees have come in, two more abdomens, 
five heads. 

It was the German ex-Crown Prince, we think, who once 
spoke of the late madness in Europe as ” This jolly old 
war.” 

Messrs. Dent are to be heartily congratulated upon 
” /I Soldier’s War.” It is a prose anthology containing 
fourteen tales by different writers of three nationalities— 
French, German and Britisli, and of varying tempera¬ 
ments; and the names of Henri Barbussc, Edward 
Thompson, and Fritz von Unruh, taken at random from 
the list, are guarantees of the high literary value of the 
bcok. There is a thoughtful introduction in which the 
editor points out that in Germany the reaction of a violent 
pacificism is producing a reaction against reaction. Men 
write articles and even books to declare that they person¬ 
ally enjoyed the War. If only some manager would have 
the courage to stage ” In the Operating Room ” 1 

F. E. Whiiton (Lieut.-Colonkl). 


AI^BITION.* 

We open every new book by Mr. W. II. Davies with a 
certain amount of anticipation, and especially a new book 
of verse. Years ago he had the desperate idea of calling 
one of his many collections ” Farewell to Poesy.” but she 
could not take the liint. Twice he has issued Collected 
Pcoras, as if that were final; and still he has found it in 
his heart to sing the'world a few more. He calls his 
latest volume ” Ambition." after one of the poems. Ambi¬ 
tion should be made of sterner stuff. 

” I had Ambition, by which sin 
The angels fell; 

I climbed and step by step, O Lord, 

Ascended into Hell. 

“ Returning now to peace and quiet. 

And made more wise, 

Let my descent and fall, O Lord, 

Be into Paradise." 

This poem is perfect—the shape, the rhj^hm, the natural 
plainness, the orderly advance of thought and phrase 
together, the native wit, the easy art of it. Throughout 
the book in the best poems (more than two-thirds of it) 
there is this notable ease of execution—not a change of 
Mr. Davies's style, but a refinement of it—and my own 
opinion is that when some as yet unborn anthologist of 
discrimination makes a final selection from the many 
little volumes, some of Mr. Davies’s best will be found in 

Ambition.’* 

While acknowledging with all gratitude the charm of 
Mr. Davies’s earliest poems, and the new and individual 
note which it was his skill and pleasure to give, we have « 
to admit that there was a certain rawness—a quite un¬ 
studied imperfection—often a natural charm like the 

* ” Ambition.” By W. H. Davies. 31. 6d. (Jofoithan Cape.) 
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childishness of children. It appeared in an excessive use of 
monosyllables and a curious lisping rh3rthm due to the 
(theoretically) wrong stresses on naturally unstressed 
words. This lent his poems a newness which perhaps he 
did not always intend; and a less sincere poet might have 
exploited the faculty dangerously and played the artless 
child of nature to monotony, purposely avoiding smooth¬ 
ness and technical perfection. But Mr. Davies has never 
done so, and in this book he 
attains to an almost classical 
skill at times. The last 
• poem in the book, *' My 
Life's Example," or the first, 

Friends Unborn," or this, 
called " Day or Night," are 
all examples of his finished 
skill. 

" Again T wake and cry for 
light 1 

My golden day has gone. 

And looking through niy 
window now, 

1 sec the stars and moon. 

** Which shall I sacrifice to 
sleep, 

With both beyond iny 
• praise ? 

So lovely arc these silvery 
nights. 

So bright these golden 
days." 

The quotations 1 have 
used do not, it is true, show 
the t3q)ical W. H. Davies, 
but he is there. His sur¬ 
prising childlike fancies. 

" How merrily this bantam 
world. Can clap his wings 
and crow',” or the stars that 
" peep out like timid mice," 
arc to be found still, and 
still surprise; tliough they 
are not so much relied on. 

There are also a few, 
though Ic a s t successful, 
poems of maxims or conclii- 
SLC i.s. The prevailing mood 
of the book is of one whose 
senses still delight in the 
small beauties and creatures of the world, one whose love of 
joy and content as age advances only grows deeper roots in 
earth. Mr. Davies has loved wild nature with Ills whole 
heart and she has never failed him ; he is as loyal, sincere 
and happy now as he ever was; but now he knows the fullest 
meaning of joy and seeks and finds content. I know of 
no book new this season which can give as much joy and 
content to the reader at so modest a price. 

Frank Kendo.n. 


LIGHT VERSE.* 

It is sometimes asserted tliat it is more difficult to find 
rhymes in t'le English language than in must. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that a neat way with 
rhymes is a rather special characteristic of our best makers 
of light poems, to say nothing of the ingenious feats of some 
of our more serious writers. Bvron enjoyed playing with 
rhymes, Browning had a decid^ leaning towards the in¬ 
genious in this direction, and finally we come, by way of 
Calverlcj', Gilbert and Austin Dobson, to our present-day 
writers in lliis manner. 

Here are three books by three modem authors (though 
one, alas, is no longer with us) whose happy felicities of 

• " Selected Verse." By R. C. Lehmann. With an Intro¬ 
duction by,Alfred Noyes. 5s. (Blackwood.) Interludes of 
.^.®****®''** Owen Scamanf 78. 6d. (Constable.)- 

Blue Feathers." By E. V. Knox. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


rhyme take the ear with th^ pleasing cacophonies no less 
than the mind with their nimble wit. 

But although the writers of these three books of poems 
have certain traits in common, they have each a very 
distinctive character. 

In Mr. Lehmann's ' Skslected Verse " there is a tender¬ 
ness, a delicate undertone of wistfulness which permeates 
his work and sweetens it as the scent of potpourri will 
sweeten the atmosphere of a 
house. 

This does not mean that 
he is a sentimentalist; far 
from it. His rowing and 
cricket poems, his college 
poems, his delightful animal 
poems a re expert, crisp, 
vigorous a n d e.ssentially 
common-sensible in their 
outlook. 

Again and again one finds 
oneself chuckling over their'’ 
excellent funninesses and 
their quite extraordinary 
cleverness. " Lans Remigii" 
is a little masterpiece of 
clever versification, with its 
amusing triple rhymes: 

" But now each college resi; 
dent, Dean, Master, Provost, 
President, 

By every word he says 
identifies (himself v%i<t h 
oars. ..." 

That sort of thing takes 
some doing, especially when 
it is kept up for six verses. 

But again and again too 
one comes across the 
romantic note, the touch of 
sincere feeling (none the less 
sincere because it is so 
graceful) which enabled Mr* 
I^ehmann to write so engag¬ 
ingly and tenderly of dogs, 
of children, of old friend- 
sliips. Everyone who has 
ever loved a Pekingese will 
adore the lines to " Sooti,” 
and I think ,it would be 
a hardened soul indeed that did not respond to the account 
of " Kufiis" awaiting his muster on the Stygian shore. 
And isn’t thi.s a charming quatrain at the end of " John " ? ; 

*' Gives one hjng .sigli of unalloyed content. 

Over a day so well, so proudly spent; 

Ke.signed at last to listen and obey. 

And so begins to breathe his quiet night away." 

The last line contains the whole essence of sleeping child¬ 
hood. 

I think the nicest thing about Sir Owen Seaman’s " Inter¬ 
ludes of an Editor " is Uie fact that Sir Owen is not afraid 
of laughing at himself. Lots of us can make fun of poli¬ 
ticians and modem fashions and Mussolini (though we 
can’t do it one hundredth part as deftly), but when it comes 
to our own weaknesses ... 

And what a satisfaction tlicre must be in turning out 
poems as artlessly intricate, as unpretentiously perfect as 
thc^c. Often the technique is so good that one might 
easily' forget how clever it is if one had never tried one's 
hand at verse-making. 

Ihero is in these verses Just tliat kind of witty funning 
that has given Punch its umque position in the world of 
literature, and Punch is fortunate indeed in having an 
editor who sets Ills contributors^'so high a standard of 
craftsmanship. 

Looking tlirough the book a second time, I tried to 
decide which poem 1 liked the best, but couldn’t make up 
mv mind between the * Oxford Dictionary" one, the 
^ charming " Memories of the South," and the grave " In 



R. C. Lehmann* 

From the portrait by Willldiii Logsdall 
(Hill A SAiindera, Eton). 

Fru.il " Selected \'erse," by R. C. Lehmann (Blackwood). 
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Memoriam ** to George Meredith. There is a verse from 
the last which will show the fine, high qualities of Sir Owen 
at his best: 

" Long Time initiate in her lovely lore, 

Now is he one with Nature’s woods and streams, 
Whereof, a Paradisal robe, he wore 
The visionary gleams.” 

Mr. Knox, best known as “ Evoe/' is great fun. He 
writes with .such an infectious gusto, with such a jolly, 
headlong zest. 

The '* Invocation (to the Spirit of Financial Prosperity) 
is delightful. 

It goes bursting along in a wild, high-spirited, youthful, 
lathing sort of manner which is irresistible; and *’ 'Tis 
Winter-time in Podmell," written in the Belloc-Chester- 
tpnian style, is a most engaging piece of work. 

“ Evoc sings his gleeful rhymer, and all of a sudden one 
realises that hard beds and youthful ” movie stars and 
photographs in the illustrated papers and passenger flights 
.in aeroplanes and other unpromising subjects are really 
very funny indeed. And to lie able to make common¬ 
place or tiresome things very funny indeed is surely an 
achievement at least equal in value to that of the con- 
stantly-held-np-to-our-admiration benefactor who makes 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew before. 

Kose J''yleman. 


DEATHS IN FRANCE AND SPAIN.* 

‘■♦Dejith of a Hero ” is a volcano of a book. Mr. Alding¬ 
ton’s native skill and long practice as a writer ensure some¬ 
thing more than adccpiary in the choice and arrangement 
of words, but it is quite clear that in writing this book his 
eagerness to get down all that he had to say would brook 
no timidity, restraint or consideration for tlic rules which 
usually guide the professional novelist. Indeed “ Death of 
a Hero ” is not a novel - it is a document, obviously based 
on incidents in which the author took part, with a running 
commentary in which the narrator speaks in the first person. 
As a method it is not one lightly to he recommended, for 
a writer less well eejuipped would undoubtedly fail to make 
it convincing. 

In the prologue the author declares his intention of 
writing the life of one George Wiiiterbonnic, a soldier killed 
during the Great War, a man whom he met for the first 
time in the army, a soldier like any other, aud unlike all 
others ; became his friend, confided his troubles and pre¬ 
sumably a good deal of his past. By making George a 
♦ ” real ” person about whom he ooiild only have such 
information as ho acquired, Mr. Aldington rolls himself 
of the novelist's privilege of omniscienr.c, and if in reading 
the book one bore this in«niiiul, one would be frequently 
comiiclled to ask: " Hut how does he know that George 
thought thus, felt thus and behaved in such a way ? How¬ 
ever confiding, such and such things no man confides, or 
indeed can. Fortunately, however, except at those 
moments when the author avowedly sheds the omniscience 
which he had assumed in spite of himiself, one is far too 
absorlicd in the narrative itself to be much concerned 
about methcxl. 

Part III, which deals exclusively with the War, is in 
its directness and freedom from rhetoric as devastating 
an indictment as d have read ; but although some details 
of war's beastliness and horror arc given, it is less those 
than its stupidity, its futility and its squandering of fine 
emotions which remain in my mind as 1 close tlie book. 
“ Death of a Hero " is a war book, but at least half of it 
is concerned with the lives of the hero's parents before he 
was bom, and with liis own life and love affairs before 
the War broke out. Mr. Aldington inveighs against all 
the cant, hypocrisy, stultification, affectations, shams, 
greed and humbug with which public and private life is 
pitted and scarred. Sometimes his generalisations are 

* ” Death of a Hero.” By lUchard Aldington. 8g. fid. 
(Chatto Windus.) The Man Lost Himself.” By 

Osbert Sitwell. 7s. fid. (Duckworth.) 


unfair and undiscriminating, but for the most part his 
judgment is just and his analysis of causes shrewd. So full 
is his book of bitterness that a pessimistic frame of mind 
would seem to be an inevitable reaction to its perusal; 
but in fact, like all true satirists, he evidently has an un¬ 
quenchable belief not only in the fundamental fineness of 
humanity but even in the possibility of happiness. He— 
to quote the poem which serves as an epilogue—may walk 
away from contemplation of the War: 

” In an agony of helpless grief and pity.” 

as we, after reading the almost unbearably poignant last 
few pages of his book, do ; but he will not give up bis faith 
in humanity, because he has beheld its potential nobility 
in a vision, and communicated the vision to ns. 

After the unbridled passion of Mr. Aldington’s Ixiok, 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell's new novel seems curiously restrained. 
Here is the story of a handsome, charming and talented 
man who in his youth was an aiilhor with a rare and 
individual gift of expression. He lias a love affair in 
which—for once--he is unsuccessful; he takes his ruptured 
heart to Spain, recovers, has a strange qnasi-psychic 
adventure in which he is apparently confronted by liimself 
when old; suffers a complete mental inetamor]>hosis; 
abandons highbrow literature for lowbrow ; marries well; 
becomes rich, is knighted, and then in old age once more 
.sulTc.s a change and desires to regain liis earlier highbrow 
gift. He goes to Spain, to Ihe scene of his earl5' quasi- 
psychic adventure, and liis life is rounded olf by a \nsioii 
of himself when young. A Poe-esque story, writleii with a 
regard for circumstantial detail not unlike Poe’s own. with 
one eye on the ways of certain French writers. Mr. Sitwell, 
very deliberately emplojnng a inetliod whieh lie i laims 
to have originated in his first novel, achieves many admir¬ 
able things; his sentences freciiiently attain a ihvtlnnir 
beauty not unlike miLsic itself, and his method of building 
up atmosphere—^not least the atniospheie of Spain- is 
extremely effective; and if wc only .ask of .t work of art 
that it shall be true to its own principles, ” The Man Who 
Lost Himself" is entirely successful. Doubt oidy assails 
me wlicn I find Mr. Sitwch, in a jireface, seeming tfi suggest 
that his story might be a true story. I*erhcq>s, in tlie 
second edition, the greater part of the preface might be 
omitted without loss. 

Ikith of these books are delightfully jiroduccd. 

nER-MON On JO. 


MADNESS IN SHAKESPEAREAN 
TRAGEDY* 

Shakespeare, like so many other literary people, has not 
failed to note the dramatic possibilities of insanity ; and 
he has therefore on a number of occasions introduced 
insane characters—or rather it should be said some who 
are undoubtedly insane, while in others the supposition 
is that madness in some degree existed. As might be 
expected it was the tragic aspect of insanity which appealed 
most to him; and it is with his tragic mad folk that 
Dr. Somerville deals in his interesting and most readable 
book. In pas.sing it may be noted that apparently it 
was Mr. Wyndham Lewis who made the discovery " that 
Shakc.speare was particularly prone to the description 
of demented persons." Dr. Somerville has given 
Mr. Lewis his benison in this respect: adding that 
he (Mr. Ixiwis) " looks upon madness as being an essential 
factor in the construction of a Shakespearean tragedy." 
The latter statement is certainly contentious : but that 
either of them is the first to point out that Shakespeare 
or for that matter his contemporaries, took a great interest 
in depicting insanity, is by no means so. It would indeed 
be strange if so obvious a point had passed unnoticed. 
As a matter of fact it is seventy years since for example 
Dr. Bucknill wrote his " Psychology of Shakespeare"— 
the later edition of which was entitled " The Mad Folk of 
Shakespeare "—a book which may still be commended to 

• " Madness in Shakespearean Tragedy." By H. Somerville. 
With a Preface by Wyndham Lewis, fis. (Richards Press.) 
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their notice, or to that of anyone else in¬ 
terested in this topic. Dr. Bucknill deals 
with Macbeth. Hamlet, Ophelia, T.ear, Timon 
of Athens, Constance—among others; and 
with these characters Dr. Somerville is con¬ 
cerned, while he .studies also Othello, C.oneril 
and Brutus. It may be of interest also for 
Dr. Somerville and Mr. Wyndham J^ewis to 
know that a very valuable study of “ Eliza¬ 
bethan Drama and its Mad Tolk,” by Mr. 

Edgar Allison Peers, was published in 1914. 

There are numerous references to Shakespeare 
therein. 

Both Dr. Somerville and Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
arc inclined to lay too much stress on the im¬ 
portance to be attached to insanity, or, as the 
lawyers would put it, the “ alleged " insanity 
in Shake.spcareaii tragedy. Indeed Mr. Lewis 
Inis given it as liis opinion that *' Shakespeare, 
like Cervantes, was occupied always with cases 
of insanity.’' Dr. Somerville quotes this 
apparently with ai)proval, and adds " for in 
tnit h the princi])al characters in Shakespearean 
tragedy arc all more or less mad.” Coming on 
pronouncements such as these, a stranger to 
the plays might reasonably and shuddcriiigly 
assume that their author was but an exphliter 
of the unreason of Bedlam. Jl is notoriously 
difficult to draw any line between sanitv and 
insanity - though, in practice, it is not quite as 
diniciilt as might apjiear ; but if we are to 
adopt the Somerville-Lcwis irilcrion, which 
of us can e.scape unscathed ! True it is that 
Shakespeare commented on this “ mad world " 
and if he held ” a mirror up to nature ” he 
would certainly fiml reflected there a sort of 
mad folk. N’et the point is that Shakespeare 
- myriad-mindcfl — was not obsessed with the 
idea of madness. 

Again it is to bo doubted if it is ]>ossible 
on all occasions to arrive at a satisfactory 
diagnosis of the particular forms of insanity 
from which the characters suffered. Though 
Dr. Somerville gives quite explicitly his reasons for tlie 
conclusions at which he has arrived, it does not follow that 
these can be accepted. It is but common fairness to 
cmpliasisc the difficulties which ho has had to face and to 
commend his courage in oA crcoming them as ably as ho 
has done. Dramatic dialogue does not give as clear an 
indication of the ” patient’s ” condition as it is possible 
to obtain from the description given by a novelist- - 
provided alwa>Ti that the novelist knows what he is talking 
about! He has to observe his ” case ” correctly and in 
addition to describe the important and typical symptoms. 
As excellent examples of this verisimilitude llierc may be 
mentioned Mrs. Kochester in ” Jane Eyre,” l*rince Miiishkin 
ill Dostoievsky’s “ The Ifliot,” and some of the characters 
depicted by Zola and by Dickens. Writing at a later ilate 
their descriptions tend to reflect the more advanced know¬ 
ledge of mental disorders. Only too often writc’^ are too 
prone to trust to ” imagination for their facts ” ! But 
knowledge regarding insanity does not unfortunately come 
from inspiration—even to a Shakespeare. And in any case 
it would be the dramatic aspect of insanity that would 
appeal to him. It would not greatly matter to him if he 
mixed up the symptoms of different forms of insanity so 
long as he got his effect. 'I'his is not said to diminish in 
any w'ay appreciation of that marvellous mind but merely 
to remind us that some sense of perspective is necessary 
when considering even Shakespeare. 

This is not the place to consider the diagnoses at which 
Dr. Somerville has arrived ; but a word may be said as to 
the still-vexed ” question of Hamlet's insanity. Dr. 
Somerville regards him as a case of manic-depressive 
insanity, a condition in which there are marked alternations 
of excitement and depression. Even from some of the 
symptoms vrhich Dr. Somerville notes this seems unlikely ; 


.'Hill it is to bo romoinbeml that in ” The History of 
Hamlet ' upon which, as pointed out by Payne Collier, 
Shakespeare is supposed to have founded his tragedy, 
Hamlet is slated to have feigned insanity. On the other 
hand, Shakespeare made the character one of his own : 
and we may agree with Dr. Connolly who, in his lengthy 
cissay on ” llaiiilet,” say.s : " There is assuredly sufficient 
foundation for believing that the mind of Shakespeare, 
exercised on the old story of simidated insanity, imagined 
the finer outlines of a mental condition in which there 
is a partial disturbance of reason.” 

It is a fascinating problem- or series of problems— 
and we an? grateful to Dr. Somerville for recalling '♦his 
aspect of Shakespearean lore, to public attention in his 
able and penetrating study. 

Hubert J. Norman. 


PHILIP SNOWDEN~AN INCOMPLETE 
PORTRAIT* 

Mr. Bcchhofer Roberts’s previous work gave us a right 
to expect something better from him than this ” impartial 
portrait ” of Philip Snowden. There arc certain essential 
requirements for a good biographer. The first and chief 
is that he should understand the aims and the principles 
dominating the actions of his victim. It is not necessary 
that he should possess special knowledge about him— 
this ” Ephesian ” obviously lacks—but it is necessary that 
he should at least try to comprehend him. 

Much of this book is extreme partisanship thinly dis¬ 
guised as impartial biography. Mr. Snowden was for many 

• “ Philip Snowden: An Impartial Portrait.” By ” Ephesian” 
(C. E. Bechhofer-Roberts). 7s. bd. (Cassell.) 
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years a leading advocate and organiser of Socialism. 

Eph^ian ” tells us that, '* The history of Socialism in 
England . . . has been honeycombed with hysteria and 
folly, jealousy and self-seeking and every tom of de^ 
generacy and incompetence." A note of naive and prob« 
ably quite unintentional condescension towards working 
cla^ politicians runs through the pages. But a still more 
serious fault is that " Ephesian " luu not really mastered 
his brief. 

The greatest event in Snowden's early life was the 
bicycle accident which left him maimed and a semi-cripple. 
It altered his whole future. For years he endured long 
spells of physical torment which would have warped a less 
fine character. " Ephesian " dismisses this accident in a 
couple of inadequate paragraphs. 

The second pivotal point in Snowden's life was his 
marriage to the clever and beautiful young Yorkshire 
school teacher whose fame now rivals her husband's. 
There was real romance in their years of hard struggle 
in their little Midland home, but it has escaped 
" Ephesian." There is a real life of Philip Snowden to be 
written. It will show how this semi-invalid, without means, 
and with nerves rasped and frazzled by pain, yet forged 
his way to the foremost rank in British political life by 
his honesty, sincerity and Yorkshire " grit." It will show 
how he learned from experience, how he acquired his 
amazing powers of persuading and influencing others, and 
how he was able in the vital hour to rise above party and 
worthily and successfully uphold the cause of the nation 
against the furious attacks of the politicians of half Europe. 
Ei(t that biography is not here. 

F. A. Mackenzie. 


AND AGAIN, THE CROOK STORY.* 

Another batch of stories of fantastic crime prompts 
further reflection on the technique with which such tales 
are presented. I strass technique advisedly; the subject- 
matter of crockery (if I may hark back to a recent article) 
hovers pretty con.stantly along the border-line between the 
improbable and the impossible; the writer's prime task 
is to make such things plausible ; and herein what matters 
is the degree of art (and also the varieties of the art) with 
which he sets about it. 

One does not easily recede from one’s contention that 
the highest rank of novel writing—^the most intelligent 
and the most interesting, even in the commercial field— 
is the character story. And yet, so infinite is the variety 
of the novel to-day—here come for example Messrs. 
Kohmer and Kadclifle, with two taies of continuous and 
* gripping interest; well written moreover, but with as little 
coreem for the portrayal of character as riiey have for 
probability. Even the plausible with these two goes 
haug; their aim, first and' last, is to maintain so rapid a 
fire of thrills that the rcadcr’.<i criticism is in abeyance. 
" The Emperor of America " is a nightmare of scientific 
organisatior run mad; in " The Floyrer Gang " I cannot 
guess how many people arc killed (1 started without a 
score pad), but they must reach well into double figures. 
Yet both books succeed, within the limits of their kind; 
one would never reread them certainly; but at least while 
one is at them one cannot stop. 

And indeed it may be that the whole-hogging thriller is 
a better proposition^ commercially anyhow, than the sort 
of giddy-hanimphrodite which tries to combine the sensa¬ 
tional with delineation of character ; thus falling between 
two stools. A good thriller need be no more than plausible; 
but a good character story must be inevitable—a very 
different afiair. The latter therefore is no medium for an 
’ illogical plot; in fact the more it stresses character the 


• " The Emperor of America.'* By Sax Rohmer. (Cassell.] 
—"The Flower Gang." By Garnett RadcUffc. (Thortto* 
Buttetworth.)'-" The Merrivale Mystery." By James Corb^ 
(Herbert Jenkins.)--" The Yellow Rat." By Francis GiieiBoft 
(Collins.)—" The Box-Office Murders." By Freeman 
Crofts. (Collins.)—" The Crying Pig Murder.” By Victoi 
MacGure. (Harrap.) 7s. 6d. each.—" The Secret Hand.* 
By C. G. L. Da Cann. (Methuen.) 3s. fid. 


I . • ■'* ' 

more dangerously are the improlMbilities of its plot 
revealed. In " The Secret Hand ” iove-making clogs the 
progress of a tale whose love intoest is not its chief concern. 
In " The Merrivale Mystery there is a good character 
story latent in the group of eccentric degenerates, leading ., 
their communal existence in a atmosphere of hatred 
at the big country house; but since the author's main 
concern is with a murder mystery, he has too little scope 
to do his characters justice; they are not suffered to be 
interesting, save as potential victims of the next outrage. 
With these two must be included " The Yellow Rat"— 
a story of incident rather than of mystery, since its secrets 
are never long withheld; on the other hand, its character 
interest is too slight to dominate the reader’s attention, 
and so serves rather to accentuate than to conceal a certain 
poverty of action. 

Are we then driven to admit that character (the back¬ 
bone of serious novel writing) is in the thriller more a 
handicap than a help ? So far it seem.s like it. Either 
" The Emperor of America ’* or *' The Flower Gang " is 
in its crude way better reading than these other three, 
despite their greater pretension to character. Each defies 
tedium better, each takes the attention more triumphantly 
by storm. Yet happily there remain two novels of this 
batch in which the character method is vindicated. One 
feels that both " The Box-Office Murders" and " The 
Cry' ig Pig Murder " are on an altogether higher level of 
intelligence—a feeling mainly induced, I tliink, by the more 
logical and inevitable characterisation of their protagonists. 
They have other virtues too—since a shrewd eye for 
character must necessarily connote a more intelligent 
standard in other particulars. Mr. Crofts’s plot-develop¬ 
ment is first-rate—^the skill with which he reduplicates liis 
threatened box-office girls, without either confusing his 
story or distracting attention from tlie one girl who matters ; 
the skill with which he lets the coining clue seem to peter 
out, when the suspected coins arc passed by the experts at 
the Mint. Mr. MacClure, working on somewhat different 
lines, is no less effective ; he plays the most difficult of all 
mystery-gambits—-giving his reader every clue as fast as 
his hero discovers them eliminating his suspects one by 
one in a logical sequence, and yet contriving to maintain 
his suspense to the end ; and liis handling of the successive 
scenes in court—coroner’s, magistrate’s and the Old Bailey 
—^is exceptionally well done. In brief these two novels 
tower above the rest; " The Crying Pig ’’ particularly is the 
best mystery tale that I h?ve read for a long time. 

One further point. Is it coincidence, 1 wonder, that 
these two finer tales are each presented subjectively—that 
is from the investigators’ angle only ? In " The Box-Office 
. Murders " there is no narrative of the gang’s secret move¬ 
ments till a short section near the end, when the heroine 
is in their power. In " The Crying Pig *’ the problem is 
viewed step by step through the young barrister’s eyes,^ 
witli a nine-page confession from the murderer by way of 
epilogue. It may be that this method, with its sha^r 
limitations, demands from the novelist a finer and more 
intelligent attack, in the crime story or elsewhere. But 
my space runs out. I submit the technical point for 
consideration; perhaps in some future article the question 
of subjective or non-subjective story-telling can be more 
fully thrashed out. 

Gkaham Sutton. 


Hovel notes. 


MARGARET DASHWOOD-OR UfTBRFERBNCB. By Mrs. 

Francis Brown. 6s. (John Lane.) 

This charming story, continuing the life-story of that 
Margaret of whom we are told in " Sense and Sensibility ’’ 
that " she had reached an age . . . not very ineligible 
to be supposed to have a lover,’’ is by Miss Austen's great- 
grand-niece. Mrs. Brown'lias borrowed, with a modest 
nicety, her manner and not a few of her characters from 
her illustrious relative’s hook; and no ene who enjoys 
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THE COLOURED COUNTRIES 

BY ALEC WAUCH 

Demy 8yo, profusely illustrated, 18s. net. The glamour and romance of travel: the mysterious 
East: the flower-haired women of Tahiti: the cannibal islands of the New Hebrides : Haiti’s 
blood-stained history: Martmique, Siam, Ceylon, the West Indies. It is of these that Alec Waugh, 
who has travelled many thousands of miles during the last few years, writes in his first travel 
book : a book as varied and entrancing as any novel. 


DECENERATE OXFORD? 

BY TERENCE CREENIDGE 

Crown 8vo, 7 b. Od. net. There is a rumour abroad that since the War Oxford is not the place it 
was, that it has lost its traditions, missed its bearings, and is generally drifting into apathy and 
disaster. The author of the present book was scholar of his college, and the son of a distinguished 
Don. He has oidy recently come down from Oxford, and having been a success in the schools, 
on the running track and in the drama, has claims to speak for more sides of University life than 
most men. The theme of his book is a defence of Oxford against its critics, while he frankly 
faces up to some of its worst foibles. This is a book which should make a sensation, because it 
is both honest and fearless. 

7s. 6d. NOVELS 


VILE BODIES 

By EVliLYN \VAU(;iI, author of “ Decline 
and h'all." Prohahly no book published since 
the War caused more genuine delight among 
sophisticated readers than Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s 
first novtd " Decline and Fall,” which is .still 
enjoying a steady sale in lireat Britain ami 
abroad. In "Vile Bodies” Mr. Waugh has 
wisely avoided the pitfall of imitating his own 
success. Admirers of ” Decline and Fall " will 
find the same sense of humour at play. For 
('aptain (>riincs and Dr. Fagan we can offer 
tnem t'olonel Blount and Mrs. I'riimp, but 
Mr. Waugh’s new book marks an important 
stage in his development as a serious artist. It 
m..y be described as a tragedy in which comic 
relief overwhelmingly predomiaates. 

THE BRIDGE 1$ LOVE 

By C. A. NICHOLSON, author of " Hell and the 
Dueness,” etc. " Was her mother among the 
damned For all these leriible days and 

nights (Uaire had been wailing to ask, and now 
she had been rushed into marriage, had taken 
vows in a .strange church. . . .” I'he young 
bride, daughter of Adrienne de Trigucs, tragic 
duchess and courtesan, jilunges through a net¬ 
work of intrigue, of foims and ceremonies, social 
•and religious, in quest of a clue to her mother’s 
death and future state. Clinging to the essence 
of a faith, unhampered by conventions of 
Church or creed, of atheism or spiritualism, 
Claire seelm, also, the ultimate purpose of 
existence: the rcconcileinciit of love, human 
and divine. 

DEAD MANS QUARRY 

By lANTHK JERROLD, author of ” The 
Studio Crime.” Miss Jerridd’s first mj'stery 
•story, *' The Studio Crime,” was acclaimed as an 
unusually fine piece of work, and her publishers 
consider her new story to be even better. It 
deals with the amazing murder of a young man 
who is one of a bicycling party on a" holitlay in 
the W’est of England. His body is found in a 
quarry close to the tavern where the party liad 
just been taking tea. The clues are so inter¬ 
twined that almost every member of the party 
in turn appears likely to prove the murderer. 
The final solution is among the most surprising 
in fiction. 


THE CROOKED EYE 

By K,\THERINF 2 VIRDEN. Miss Katherine 
Virdcii is an American novelist who has had a 
vivid experience of life, and also unusual 

opportunities for knowing what the public 

wants, during her career in a publishing house. 
She ranks as one of the most remarkable ol 
American writers of criminal fiction. It has 
been her object to iill her .stories of crime with 
real characters and, in her own words, to depict 
an actual criminal or two, for whom even the 
softest hearted reader could not find an excuse, 
j ” 'J'he ('rooked Eye ” is a my.slery which no 

1 render will penetrate until he reaches the lust 

I chapter. 

I FROZEN SLIPPERS 

I By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, author of 

*' CJiildren of the Zodme,” *' Hollywood Love,” 
etc. Mrs. Williamson’s new novel takes her 
readers, once more, into the cinema world at 
Hollywood, and reveals her lively acquaintance 
with all the ins and outs of cinema life. Few 
writers keep a plot moving more quickly than 
she does, and her large public, will not be dis¬ 
appointed with her latest offering. 

PAGETT CALLING 

By I.iiiuT.-Coi.. W. P. DRURY, C.B E.. author 
<if ” The Flag-Lieutenant in China,” «'tc. 
Private Pagett is one of the most popular 
characters in fiction, and his capacity for self- 
exaggeration and self-glorification has made him 
a hero in many a ward-room, ('olonel Drury’s 
new volume of short stories contains several 
I examples of Pagett .s wit, and others of a sterner 

I and more tragic element. There is ]>lcnty of 
i variety between the two. 

I FANTOCINNI 

I By C 0 UN”T:SS BARCYNSKA. author of ” He 
' Married his Parlourmaid.' etc. Countess 
I Barcynska is reckoned among the mo' t popular 
I short story writers of the day, and this new 

1 volume is full of variety, l»oth of character and 

incident. The book contains such an inlinit'^ 
of different emotions that it can be n*commended 
for reu<ling under almost any conditions. 


CHAPMAN & HALL. Ltd., ii, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.a 
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Miss Austen's particular outlook on the world can fail 
he entertained by this account of Margaret's adventures. 
There is a curate who might be Mr. Collins's cousin, and 
in her portrayal of Sir John and Mrs. Jennings the authoress 
is never at a loss to invent incident, behaviour and con¬ 
versation in keeping with these figures of Miss Austen’s 
creation. The final elopement is perhaps a little lacking 
in dash ; but Mrs. Brown is at her witty best in the battles 
between Marianne and the elder Mrs. Ferrars. 

THIS POOR PLAYER. By Sliirley Watkins. 10s. 6d. 

(Mathews & Marrot.) 

Ambitious in scope and in style, this long novel is 
amateurish in its long, turgid sentences and laboured 
psychology. The theme is a fine one. This is the story of 
Alexander Birney who, endowed with the finest intellectual 
gifts and a high philosophy of life, was yet made of poor 
vain stuff. The slow talc of the warping of his brain and 
soul by praise too easily acquired and criticisms too bitterly 
re.scnted, is an engrossing one to readers who are not 
checked by the Ixjok’s licavinc.ss. One is surprised at the 
almost divine patience of Birney’s patron, Charles Sedlcy, 
who maintains him in comfort -and even luxury; but 
one realises, at the same time, Birney’s curious attniction 
for many people. When Charles’s sister Eliza literally 
flings herself into Alexander’s arms, he knows, and we 
know, that she is preluding intense misery for both of them. 
Birney's iiptial proud, even arrogant hopes, and his final 
utter failure to do anything fine with his life, arc the begin¬ 
ning and end of a study, powerful if a little unw'ieldy. Miss 
Watkins must learn to simplify herself. 

' KEERBOSKLOOF. By Norman Giles. 7s. fid. (Collins.) 

The steady ilownpour of detective fiction is constantly 
refreshing virgin soil; and although so far only this 
planet is involved with perennial storms, if Mr. H. (i. Wells 
could be induced to join the ranks of those serious novelists 
who now relax into thrills and mysteries, no doubt astral 
murders and lunar robberies would enrich our lending 
libraries with depressions from the skies. " Keerboskloof,” 
the very title, sinister yet romantic," as the fly-leaf so 
aptly puts it, is a first-rate thriller in a novel background, 
even though the detective does win his ca.se only through 
the voluntary confession of the criminal, and then proceeds 
to make everyone happy by " faking ” this confession. 
However, tlie character studies arc unusually well drawn 
for this ty])e of writing, and the reactions of the Kafirs to 
the whites make interesting reading. Staged in Dutcli- 
African soil, the novel is an arresting one, despite the 
introduction of native words and phrases, which fill one 
with doubt as to their meaning and pronunciation. 

THE RAVELLED SLEEVE. By Betty luskip. ;s. fid. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) • 

A book of youth, with youth’s buoyancy and tragedy, is 
Miss Betty Inskip's fir.st novel, ll is usual to speak of the 


promise of a first book, but " The Ravelled Sleeve ’’ is an 
actual achievement. The characters are handled with 
delicacy, understanding and not a little humour, and the 
dialogue is particularly good. In the beginning we meet 
Dinah on the verge of leaving school, half child, half woman, 
ready to fall in love with an unknown young man who 
speaks to her in the train, yet as ready to abandon that love 
when the young man eventually proposes to her elder sister. 
Love comes to lier in due course, strangely interwoven with 
and interrupted by her friendship with Flavia, whose youth 
has been spoilt by the discreditable publicity attached to 
her mother's name. Flavia feels that she has inherited! 
nothing but ba(lne.s.s and is constantly fighting against it, 
till in the end the chance comes to her to make atonement. 
Miss Inskip has a sure touch when dealing with the younger 
generation ; she know's this generation and presents a true 
and arresting picture of the sunnier aspect of Ufe—^the 
cispect of a fresh, healthy girl who has just left school and is 
eager for romance and quickly responsive to beauty. 

WHATEVER GODS MAY BE. By Andre Maurois. ^s. fid. 

(Cassell.) 

This ingenious and light novel is so well done that it is 
saved from being a flipjiant trifle, and almost turned into 
a significant picture of the sentimental male heart by the 
author’s sensitive touch. We know that M. Maurois can 
say wise and semi-wise things gracefully, so that the neat 
aphorisms to be found in a rather complicated love story 
are not surprising as they would be in an English novel. 
Even if Dr. Joseph Collins had not done the translation 
into such clear and easy English, one would not think that 
*' Whatever Gods May Be ’’ was other than a novel by a 
Frenchman. From the self-revelations of the man who- 
tells a wroman ho has fallen in love witJi (all the story is told 
in diaries and letters) of his sentimental debut as a fifteen- 
year-old schoolboy in love wdth a married woman, to the 
last phase, w^hich is described by his wife (and second love), 
it is (tallic. The frail fabric of the story indeed could not 
have been sustained except by a manner. When the 
sentimental egoist dies, his loving wife writes : “It had 
been soon, I’hilippc, just as you had wi.shc?d and it was 
a great pity, my dear love. Had I been able to keep you 
1 believe I could Lave made you happy. But onr destiny 
and our desires rarely play in tinison.” That is tlie last 
paragraph of the book. True love thwarted never becomes 
more than “ a great pity.” 


Ube ffi oohman's TTablc. 

ODDS AND ENDS OF MY LIFE. By Ann Estella, Countess 
Cave. With illustrations. 7s. fid. (John Murray.) 

This is a comfortable book, as personal as a letter to a 
friend, wise from experience, kindly from memories, shrewd 
from observation, and charming from an instinctive know¬ 
ledge of salient details. The trials and joys of childhood 
i-re as vividly recounted as the larger doings of 
later life. Lady Cave declares that her ultimate 
destiny was settled by a remark made by her Aunt 
Elizabeth : “To think that after all these years 
in our .service Emma should leave me to marry 
■ a barman, and be constantly demeaning herself 
by drawing beer for drunkards,” This remark 
Jived in the child’s memory and was astonishingly 
quoted a year or so later when her father w/.a 
regretting that he had not gone to tlie Bar. “To 
be constantly demeaning yourself by drawing beer 
for drunkards,” she mu.sed aloud. Tliere followed 
an explanation, and the Bar career looked so rosy 
that the child determined to marry a barrister 
and aim at the Woolsack. Tlie ambition was 
achieved in 1922. In twenty-two chapters Lady 
Cave writes about her young home life, her love 
of collecting, her relatives, servants, dogs, dreams, 
of dress and of gardens. Half a dozen iUustra-^ 
tions add charm to a book which itself has all 
ihe interest of a vivacious conversation. 



The PalAoa of Wootmliiatar« 

Prom ■* Odds »nd Ends of My Ufr,’* by ConatMi Cave (John Murray). 
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AFGHANISTAN : FROM DARIUS TO AMANULLAH. By 

Lieut.-Gcneral Sir George MacMunn. K.C.B., K.C.S.I., 

D.S.O. 21s. (Bell.) 

Popular idea^ on the smaller countries of the East are 
so fallacious and reveal so complete an ignorance, thiit 
one welcomes the publication of any such book as this. 
Afghanistan Indeed has been unusually lucky in its present 
historian, for Sir George Macmunii not only is thoroughly 
acquainted with his subject, but he possesses an un¬ 
pretentious and exceedingly readable literary manner. 
'I'he author gives us liere a brief historical sketch of 
Afghanistan's troubled past and a detailed account of its 
more recent history, esjiecially in reference to the reign 
of King Amanullah and the last revolution. The book 
is indeed quite astonishingly up to date. Sir George 
writes with an open mind and with an attractive frankness 
where his personal opinions are coiicenied. He is particu¬ 
larly enlightening on the subject of the religious and social 
reforms which King Amanullah tried to introduce, and he 
defends Anglo-Indian policy on the North-West Frontier 
in an acute and broad-minded statement. The book is 
one that should Ije read by all who are interested in Asiatic 
problems. 

MISS BARRETT’S ELOPEMENT. By C. Leiianton. 7s. 6d. 

net. (Hoddor & Stoughton.) 

When this kind of book is well done, it holds in its pages 
tar more thfin the interest of a novel. “ Miss Barrett’s 
Elopement " is the story of the early life of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, her family surrounding'., her invalid 
years, her courtship and mariiagc ; and to us in this later 
century it comes as a fascinating chronicle and a revela¬ 
tion. W'e knew Robert Browning'.s poems, we knew Mrs. 
Browning's poems. We vaguely knew that Elizabeth 
Barrett wore drooping curls, was a comparatively helpless 
invalid, and had a stern father. We had read that Robert 
Browning and she loved one another, and that she rose 
from her couch, eloped with him, lived afterwards in 
Italy, and w'as never forgiven by " Papa.” But Mrs. 
Leiuinton makes of the lav figures of biotliers and sisters 
living beings with emotions, hopes, disappointments, 
pretty frc)ck.'«, romances, friends, and the occupations and 
amusements enjoyed by young men and women when 
Queen Victoria was young. Such attractive glimpses she 
gives us too. We see Elizabeth (iKjforc her invalidism) 
attired in a white muslin gowm sprayed with rosebuds, a 
pelerine of moss-green cashmere with imhcctlle sleeves, and 
a L'lench cottage bonnet tied with pink riblxms, standing 
on the pavement, outside the Ikirrett home in Wimpole 
Street, with Miss Mitfonl and William Wordsworth, 
preparatory to stepping into the hired carriage to drive to 
sec Hogarth's house in Chiswick. We .see her, standing 
by the table in her room, in a white dress, ai ranging flowers, 
to surprise Robert Browning when he called. He had 
never before seen her stand, and dui not know she could. 
\Ye learn that she took drives and even little walks, to train 
herself as it were for her desperate elopement, revealing 
her secret to noliody but her faithful maid, Wilson. W'e 
leave her as she reaches Uie arms, at last, of the husband 
she had stolen out to marry a few days before. Mrs. 
Lenanton has handled n dilTicult piece of work with great 
success. She hold.s us intensely interested fro. . the first 
page to the last, and sends us to the poems of these great 
lovers with renewed interest. 


Books of the flbontb. 

From November I5th to December I5th. 

{Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


ART 

Dent. —Artwork. Edited by D. S. MacColl. zs. bd. 
Faber & Faber. —The Book of Blokes. William Nichol¬ 
son. 2s. 6d. 

Hutchinson. —^Art Treasures of the Nation. Sir Cecil 
Harcourt-Smith. 21s. 

Iliffe. —Photograms of the Year. Edited by F. J. 
• Mortimer. 58. and 7s. 6d. 


The pleasures oj “ Badio ’* are greatly t rzreasea when, as a tesuU 
of the new Pclnian method, you are able to listen to prot^rammes 
i« foreign languages broadcast from Continental stations. 



HOW EVERYONE CAN 
LEARN A LANGUAGE. 


Pehnan Institute’s Remarkable Discovery. 


Can yuii read Spanish ? 


Do ynu know any German ? 

No. 

Here are two books, one printed in Spanish, the other in 
Cernian. 

Yes. 

Can vou read them ? 

t)f course not. » ' 

Well, try and see. 


An Hour Later. 

Miraculous I 1 can read and understanu :vcry word. 

* * • * * 4i 

The above is typical of the experiences of the thousands of 
men and women who arc learning French, Italian, Spanish, or 
German by the new Pclman method. 

•For instance, this method enables you to pick up a 48-page 
book, printed in a language of'which you arc entirely ignorant, 
and not containing a single English word, and to read' it through 
witliout a mi.stake. 

It .sounds impossible; yet it is perfectly true, a.s you will 
.see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

This new method of icvolutionLsing the teaching of Foreign 
Languages in this and other countries. 

It enables you to learn French in French, (German in (lerman, 
Italian in Italian, and Spani.sh in Spanish, thus avoiding all 
translation from one language into another. 

It enables you to thtnk in the particular language you are 
learning. 

It enables you to learn a Foreign Language without spending 
months in a preliminary struggle with a mass of dull and difficult 
grammatical rules and exceptions. It introduces you to the 
language itself straiglit away, and you pick up the grammar 
almost unconsciously as you go along. 

There arc no vocabularies to be leami by heart, parrot fashion. 
You learn the words you need by using them, and so that tiiey 
stay in your miiul without effort. 

There are no clas.scs to attend. The new method enables 
you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare time, in your 
own home, and in from one-third to onc-ball the usual period. 

This remarkcTblc new 
method of learning lan¬ 
guages is explained in 
a little book entitled 
“ The Gift of Tongues." 
There are lour editions 
of this book. The first 
dc.scribes the new 
method of learning 
French . the second the new method of learning German ; the 
third the new method of learning Spanish ; and the fourth the 
new method of learning Italian, 

You con bovo o free copy of ouy ono of tboso by writing for it 
M«doy to tho rolmon InstitutOt lt7» Longuages Houto» Bloomsbnry 
Streep London, W.C.I. Stoto which mtum (French, Gorman, 
Spamtb or Itahan) yon want, and a copy will be Mnt you by 
return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 

Overseas Branches : PA BIS, 35, Bue Boissy d'Anglas. NEW 
YORK, 71, West^^th Street. MELBOUBNE, 396, Flinders Lane. 
DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI, 10, Alipore Road. 
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SopisTOCLEs Press and Werner Laurie. —Baudelaire— 
Fleurs Du Mai. Beresford Egan and C. Bower Alcock. 

^2S. 

Warne.— Fra Angelico: His T-ife and Work. Paul 
Muratoff. 31s. 6d. 

CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 

Allen & Unwin. —The Solitary Warrior : New Letters by 
Kuskin. Edited by J. Howard Whitehouse. 7s. 6d. 
Cambridge University Press. —Studies in Literature. 

Third S»eries. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. los. bd. 
Cassell. —Art-Nonsense and Other Essa3rs. Eric Clill. 
21S. 

Harvard University Press (rambridge. Mass.).—The 
New W’ord. Charlo.s Hall Grandgent iis. (id. 
Newnes. —Letters to John Doc. “ Old F'ag/' 2s. 06. — 
The “ Ifs of Historv. I'. I. C. Heani.slia\v. M.A., 
LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

Oxford University Press. - J'radition and Experiment. 

By Various Authors. 7&. Od. 

Privately Printed.—A Slieaf of Essays by a Slieffield 
Antiquary. Charles Drury. 5s. 

University of Dayton, Ohio.— Reading. The Ksssence 
of Poetry.—Standard.s of Value in Fiction. 

FICTION 

(Price 7<r. Od. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 

Architectural Press.— 'J'he Honeywood File. H. B. 
Creswell (" Karshisli ”). 

BREifeiANO-s.- - The Virtue of This Jest. James S. Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Collins. —Rainbow.s and f^ailings. L. B. Dufty. 3s. Od. 
Peter Davies. —Silx;rian Garrison. Rodion Markovits. 
8s. Od. 

Dent.— Under Fire—Light. Henri Barbussc. 

Drane.—T he Gift of a Son. Clarice Rowland Porter. 
Hamilton.—W as It Yesterday ? A. M. Bown. 

Hodoer & Stoughton.—W' liat Happened to Forester. 
E. Phillips Oppenlieim. 3s. Od.—Artificial Silk, 
Chri.stine Orr. - To-Day’s Daughter. Berta Buck. 
Hutchinson.—T he Green Riblxm. Edgar Wallace. 

John Lank. ---Margaret Dasliwood, or Interference. Mrs. 
Francis Brown, (js. -The W’ay of Ecben. James 
Branch Cabell. 

Lippincott.” -The Ihrodigal Girl. Grace Livingston Hill. 

—Triple Murder. Carolyn Wells. 

Macmillan.—-T he Wasted Island, h'iniar O'Dufly.— 
Messalina of The Suburbs. E. M, Delafield. 3s. Od. 
Pickering & Inglis.—H er Husband’s Home. E. Evcrotl 
^ Green, as. Od.--Neta J.yall. Flora Berry. 2s.—For 
fcoronct or Crown. Grace Pettman. is. ()d. 

Nash & Grayson.-- Pebbles. F. Fielding-Ould. 

Quota Press.—S hifting Winds. Kay Saul. 5s. 

Richards & Toulmin. ■ Tales of The Little Si.sters of Saint 
I^'rancis. Shaw riesmond. 

Alston Ktvers. —Blackmail. Alexander Beimel t.—If. 
George Tweed.—Magic .Mating. G. dc S. Wentworth 
James. 

Roberts. —Norccii. Garrett O'Driscoll.—Through a Glass 
Darkly. Betty A. M. Byard. 

SrocKWELL. —The Elvin Court Mystery. A. 1 . Etheridge. 
Os.- Skim Milk. Maud J. Oew Gee.—The Hectic 
Age. J. W. Hunter. (»s. 

Talbot Press. -'The Rockv Road. Bernard Duffy. 5s. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 

Les Editions Rieder (Paris).—Turner. Marcel Brion. 
IWiVERsiTY OF Londiin Prf.ss. • - Aiionyiiious iTonch 
Verse. N. Hardy Wallis, M. .“V. 12s. Od. 

HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Brentanos.—R umanlic Recollections. Lydia Kyasht. 
Edited by Erica Beale. 15s. 

C-ONSTABLE.—The Stricken Deer, or the Life of Cowper. 
David Cecil. 15s. 


Drank. —^Through the ** Sheeres.’* Alfred Ernest Beckett. 
7s. Od. 

Harleian Press. —Ten Ladies of Joy. George Ryley 
Scott. 2 IS. 

Hetnemann. —^Malta of the Knights. E. W. Schernier- 
horn. 25s. 

Hodder & Stoughton. —In Quest of the Sun. Alain 
Gerbault. 20s. 

John Lane. —^The Black Forest. Christopher Marlowe. 

8s. Od.- -A Detective in Kent. Donald ^daxwell. (is. 
Marshall. — Jane Austen. C. Linklatcr Thomson, 
F.R.Mi.st.S. los. (xl. 

Nash «S: (’.rayson. —Leaves from the Grevillc Diary. 

With Preface by Philip Morrell. 21s. 

Pasmore.- Successors of Alexander. C. A. Kincaid. 
C.V.O., J.C.S. (retired). 

Richards cS: Toulmin. —Robert Edwin Peary. J. Gordon 
Hayes. 15s.—Calverloy and Some Cambridge Wits of 
the Nineteenth Centurv. Richard B. luce. 12s. Od. 

-The Autobiography of a British Yarn Merchant. 
W. F. M. Westoii-Webb. tos. (id. 

Robertson t'y Mullens (Melbourne).—The History of 
the Fourteenth Battalion, A.I F. Newton VVanliss. 
Shkrkatt Hughes. —Mrs. Gaskell. George A. Payne. 

3s. od. 

Talbot Press. —George .Moore. Susan I.. Mitchell. 2S. Orl. 
W-TGHT (Bristol).—Through the State.s With a Seeing 
Eye. Richard J. A. Berry. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Allen tV I’nwin.- Kneres. J. William Lloyd. ()S. 
Arkowsmitii.-- Things Are Waking L'p At Mudhain. 
Charles Gogin. 7s. (>d. 

Sa iull Bags'ii-.k.- Newness of Life. Compiled ]»y Con- 
.stance M. WJiishaw. 2s. (xl. 

Bale, Sons iV Danielsso.n.- Mother England. Edited by 
Dr. Marie Slopes. 10s. ()d. 

Brenta.nos. 1 'ho Mystery and Romance of Astrology. 

C. J. S. TJionipson. 13s. 

'J'hornton Buttekwokth. The New Nature Study. F. J. 
Wright. 3s. 

(?aldicott (Bath).—Vaiucs of Antitiiics. J. W. Caldicott. 
Cambridge I ’niversi iv Press. -The Scottish Book of 
(.'nmriiuii Prayer. 4s. 

Esson (Johannesburg) an<l Simpkin Marshalj.. - And the 
Laity Laughed. C. S. Stokes. 5s. 

Ingpkn & Grant. —The Months. J^cigh Hunt. 3s. (xl, 
Herbert Jenkins. —The Print Collector. .Muriel Clayton, 
M.A. 10s. od, 

John Lane. — A X’ernou T-ee Anthology. Irene Cooper 
Willis. 3s. Od. 

Lt)NGMANS.— Makers of Scottish Education. Alexander 
Morgan. 5s. -Growth and Tropic Movements of 
Plants. Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose. 21s. 

Meti'i en.— More Gletanings From Nature's Fields. W. P. 
JVcrafl. 7s. (>d. 

Moring.-- St. Jo.seph of Arimathea. W. E. C. Baynes. 
2S. (k 1 . 

Mowbray . The Churchman’s Year Book. 1930. 3s. Od. 

Newn e.s. —1030 Til-Bits Year Book. is.—Who Was-? 

Gabrielle and Kenneth Chesterton, as. 

Cecil Palmer.— The Irish Future. C. J. O’Donnell. 5s. 
Richards & Toulmin. —^The Young Person’s Complete 
Guide To Crime. C. G. L. Du Canii. 3s. Od. 

Rider. —Modern I*sychic Mysteries. Gwendolyn Kelley 
Hack. 18s.—Atlantis in Andalucia. E. M. Whishaw. 
15s.—Sound and Number. Mabel L. Ahmad. 7s. Od. 
Alsto.s Rivers. -I*antry Pages. A Parlourmaid’s Diary, 
as. od. 

Roberts." -How' to Study for Profit. J. H. Burton. 
2s. CxL 

R. T. S.— From Dawn to Dajk in Italy. E. li. Walshe. 
3s. od. 

Skkffington —Fame and Faith Rev. F. T. B. Wc.«!tlake, 

D. D. 7s. od. —Ten Years In a London Slum. Rev. 
Desmond Morse-Boycott. i8s. 

Stockwell.— Round the Vestry Fire. Rev. J. Sadler 
Keecc. 3s. (xl. 
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Talbot Press.— The Glamour of the South. D. L. 
Kellehcr. 3s. 6d. 

Takapokkvala (Bombay).—Women In Modem India. 
Edited by Evelyn C. Cedge and Mithan Choksi, M.A. 
Rs.^. 

University of London Press.— Youth. Olive A. Wheeler, 
D.Sc. 5s. 

Watkins. —Christos. William Kingsland. 2s. od. 
Watts. —Tommy Brown’s Schooldavs. W\ Margrie. 6d. 
Werner Laurie. —Word Games and Word Puzzles, with 
Their Answers. A. C. Stevenson A.shmore. is. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Besant.'- Excursions in Comedy. Harolil Simpson. 
3s. 6d. 

Rykrson Press (Toronto). — Judas Iscariot, j. Lewis 
Milligan. 50 cents. 

Secker. —Art and Mrs. Bottle. Benn W. Levy. 5s. 

POETRY 

Century Co. (New Yotk ('ity).---Seed of the Moon. Calc 
Young Rice. 

J)ENJ.—Beyond the Koad’.s ICnd. - Warwick Chipman. 
3s. Cul. 

Hefeek. —Songs Lor Si.xpcncc. By WiUiam EinT>son, 
Julian Bell, T. H. Wliite, John Davenport, Michael 
Redgrave, J. lironowski. Od. each.—Praters for a 
'J'wo-Year-Old. J. S. HoyUind. js. (id. 

JuTA (South Africvi) and Walker (I.ondon).—A Sunset 
Sanriuar\. ITerbert Tucker. 2s. (id. 

Mathews iV JMarrot. — Selecled J’oeins. Jolin 'J'od- 
hnnter. os.—Sprigs of Lavender From Algiers. 
.Mary M. ('iirchod. 3s. od. 

.Mi'iuj- Press. 'Jam O’SIianter J’oems. JkT\l M. [ones, 
js. (id. 

(‘nARr.Es Merray. Sfinnef« oi the <>hristian Year. 

.Arthur ('levehiiid Downer. >s. od. 

Pai atim- Books i'o. (BlackjKiul). Rhymes of Times and 
('hiines. IC. (L (‘h'rk. js. (id. 

< )i oiA J*Ri-ss. A Leaf in the Wind. Patrick MacDonogh. 
Kora-Ris. —J.0111S d’Or. J'. H. R. Orde. S'. 

KVERSON Press. Tire Celtic Heart, (onstnnee Davies 
Woodrow. 

Shi.kratt cV lIrcHiiis. Tire Mew J.yric Book : The Hand- 
hook of the Alancliester I.yric Club. J'.dited by 
Francis 'I*. Houghton 'I'urner. 

SiocK\M:,i.E.--,\ Feed in the Kiver. John |efleries. is. 

— Dartmoor Lvric.s. John .Aston. 3s. (id. 

Taeisoj 1»ress. - Ballads and Versi's J-'roin Tyrone. W. h‘. 
Marshall, as. (id. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Mowhrav. —One (^od and h'ather of Ali. Eric .Milner 
White, ALA., and Wilfred L. Knox, M..A. js, od. and 
3s. Od. 

Stockwf.ll.-- -The Rest 'rhat Kemaineth. Rev. W. J'. 
I’cllon, M.A. 2S. (id.- The Hour of the Watch. 
Rev. P. T. R, Kirk, M.A. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Deni.- The Shakespeare Songs. Kdited by Tucker 
Brooke. >.—Collerteil Edition ot Captain Marryat's 
Novels. Nos. () and 10. 3s. (id. each. 

Hei.nl.mann.-- I'hurstein of the Merc. W. G. Collingwonil. 

(IS. 

Morino —The Prince. Niccolo Machiavelli. 10s. (id.— 
Selections from the Fnglish J*hysician. Nicholas 
Culpeper. 2s. (id. - More London jingles. Kathleen 
C'onyngham (ircene. 2s. 

SriioiARTis Press.—D aphnaida. and Other Poems. Ed¬ 
mund Spenser. ICdited by I^ofp.ssor W. L. Keiiwick. 
8s. (hL 

Secker.—A Nineteenth Century Childhood. Alary Mac- 
Cartby. 3s. Od. 


Libraries Purchased 

l^E are prepared to purchase for cash whole 
Libraries or small collections of books. 
(L Executors will find it to their advantage to 
communicate with us wdicn books are part of the 
estate. Expert valuers sent any distance. 

BOOKS ()N F.VKKY SUBJKCT supplit d. Rare Books. First 
Hditions, S ts of Fstpcmcd Autnors, etc. Commissions 
executed. II, Ca.'ahgnfis Free. Oitihne requirements ^-interests. 

W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 

119-125, Charing Cross Road London, W.G.2 

Phmc: (ierrurdt)V*^ (5 /^Mr^) 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 

By HUGH TUITE 

Author of ”The Secret of the lilue Vase,'* etc. etc. 

A volume of helpful advice, practical inform¬ 
ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 
write stories and articles that sell. Highly 
commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 
Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
m Press, Ltd.;, etc. # 

From all Booksellers ^ 316 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., Lll). 

Kern House, SG-'SS, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


AUTHORS* MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. 1/- per 1.000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—'Miss 
BEAUMONT. 101. Mel.ose Avenue. Wimbledon 
Park. S.W.19. 


S NAPPY LYRICS and Songs urgently required 
for Winter Season. Send or call for terma. 
Dept. A. 17 4. PETER DEREK. Ltd., Music 
Publishers. 03, New Oxford Street. London. 


WRITER^S OWN MAGAZINE 

Full cif vuluniile uiid iiiiihL liulpfiil iiuilcrlal fur IkiHi new Mini vitalillHliod 
wnterb. 6d. net iiioni1il.v. Antiiutl Huliscrliitiuu. 7/6. H|N!ultnen free..— 

ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Ltd.. 29. Ludsste Hill, London 


XO AUTHORS, PLAYWRIGHTS, etc. 

A MSS. promptly typewritten.-Miss MILLS, 
Typewriting Office. 55, Harpur Street. Bedford. 


l stop 

" that 

$ 

9 Cold 

I with 


INHALANT 


Simply put a drop of** Vapex ’’ on youi handkerchief 
and breathe the germ killing vapour which rises from 
it. “^rhis vapoui becomes stronger and stronger as 
you inhale. You can feel it penetrating and clearing 
all the passages of the nose and throat. 

OJ Chemats 2/- & .V- 

^ niOMAS KIKFOOT t CO., LTD. 
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SOME NEW YEAR GIFT-BOOKS. 


ARTHUR MBE'S JOHN BUNVAN. 

7S. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

With this third book—the story of the " Wonderful 
Tinker and tlis Three Great Books, in His Own W^ords,” 
Mr. Arthur Mee completes his Children’s Library, in which 
we have already his “ Children’s Bible ” and '* Children's 
Shakespeare.” The Bible, Shakespeare and Bunyan he 
groups together as " a trinity of books unmatched in all the 
world, a shining and immortal 
possession.” He says, " There 
has been no other literature so 
rich as ours, so universal, .so 
unfailing, and there arc no three 
l>ooks in all the literatures of 
three thousand years to stand 
by these.” After giving briefly 
the story of John Bunyan and 
his world, he goes on. using 
Bunyan’s own words, to present 
to children ” The I*ilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress,” ” The Holy War,” ” The 
Story of His Own Life,” ” Grace 
Abounding,” and finallv rhymes, 
sayings and stories from 
Bunyan’s half forgotten books. 

There is a coloured frontispiece 
and seventy illustrations in 
gra^jurc—the whole making a 
bekvtiful and intensely interest¬ 
ing volume that is certain to 
1 m 5 one of the most popular of 
this season’s gift-books. 

WILLY POGANY’S 
MOTHER GOOSE. 

7s. ftd. (.Vclson.) 

All the favourite nursery 
rhymes are here, with numerous 
additions and adaptations, also 
a rhymed and illustrated 
alphabet. But the chief 
glory of the lx)ok is the large 
number of delightful coloureil 
illustrations, large and small, 

as well as many black-and-white by Willy Pogany. That 
such a distinguished artist should devote so much time 
to the youngsters’ cnterlaiiimcut is evidence of tlie import¬ 
ance llicy have achieved in the groat festival of C'hristmas. 
Thb quairt chanacters, fantastic hoimcs and intriguing 
animals are joyously depicted, and many of the pictures arc 
a sheer delight in their o.\e.ellent finfiih ami delicate colouring. 

TOO BIG FOR THE FIFTH. 

By K. A. H. GoonvBAR. Tllustrated bv Kuancib C. Hilky 

5s. (Ward, Loca. , 

SidiU'y Frond lias the originality to argiu* that games at 
public schools sliould not be compulsory. He often shirks 
them, and thus habit involves him in a good deal of un¬ 
popularity. However he has an excellent reason for his 
frequent disappearances from the playing field—a reason 
which we shall ccrt.'iiiily not give away -and lie is reinstated 
in the good graces of his f*'llriiws when it is discovered. Mr. 
Groodyear is always well worth reading and Jiis somewhat 
unlikely story is told with .so much spirit that it is not until 
one has come to the end that one begins to feel some doubts 
as to its probability. 

CAPTAIN ALLEN GARDINER, 

OF PATAGONIA 

By Jesse Page. js. IlluHtratod. IPickeriuR iV Inglis). 

This new addition to Messrs. Pickering & Inglis’s 
Bright Biography series tells the inspiring story of Captain 
Gardiner's missionary .services and liis lieroic death ” on 


bleak Fu^gia’s strand.” Gardiner had many affinities in 
character with General Gordon and, as Mr. Page says, 
” it was his destiny, as it was Gordon's, to deal single- 
handed with the wild children of barbarism,” and to 
perish at his post waiting for the rescue which came too 
late. A Life worth w'riting and wortli reading. 

MORE HEROES OF 
MODERN ADVENTURE. 




By T. C. Bridges and 
H. Hessell Tiltman. With 
32 illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
(Ilarrap.) 

Tlie success of Messrs. Bridges 
and Tillman’s earlier ” Heroes 
of Modern .Adventure ” has, one 
is glad to note, encouraged them 
to protluce a companion volume. 
These extraordinary records of 
human bravery and endurance 
are in the highest degree inspiring 
and the new book is at least on 
a level wilh its predecessor in 
the quality of the adventures 
dealt with. Here are the tales 
of the attempt to climb Mount 
F.v<‘n*sl, ot Sir William 
Seagrave's motoring ” r<*cord,” 
of Bert Hinkler’s lonely flight 
to .Australia, of Frank Sutton’.s 
exploits as a Cliinese general, ol 
the crossing of the Kalahari 
Desert, and a dozen more. 
Among the le.sser known exploits 
one .of the most striking is the 
story of ■' Dad ” Fairbanks, 
knowTi as tlu* " Saviour of 
Death Valley ” in California, a 
dreadful waste for which tlie 
autliCA's make the claim that it 
is the hottest spot on earth, 
'fhesc true stories are all excel¬ 
lently well told. 

Mr. Arthur M... THE RIVALS OF THE 
CHALET SCHOOL. 

Jiy Kuxoit M. Brent-Dyer. With 4 illustrations by 
Nina K. Brisles'. 3s. 6d. (Chambers.) 

Mis^ Brent-Dyer has had no little success with her 
Stories of a school in Switzerland, and it is not surprising 
that her book this Christmas is in the same vein. Her 
present tale describes how the Chalet School found a rival 
in a new establishment purely for English girls in the same 
place and how the Chal dians managed I0 expose the plot 
of St. Scholastika’s to ruin them. It is written wilh much 
brightness and with complete knowledge of local colour. 
Here is a girls’ school story with a difference. 

JOHN TRUSTY. 

By S. G. Hulme Beaman. With 12 illustrations in 
colour and many in line by the Author. 7s. hd. (Collins.) 

In ” John Trusty ” Mr. Hulme Beaman introduces a 
book of a new' and original kind that wrill surely delight 
all its child readers —and, besides, every sensible adult 
w'ho comes across it. 'Hie story, which describes the 
farcically improbable adventures of a boy in Elizabethan 
timc.s. is good and one that keeps you entertained from 
start to finish. The illustrations, drawn to a strange but 
extraordinarily effective convention of woodenness in the 
characters, are even better. They are not only delightfully 
funny but sometimes really beautiful. In every way 
*' John Trusty ” is a .satisfying and satisfactory book— 
one of the joUiest creations of which it is possible to 
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THE THIRD ROBIN 
FEATHERSTONE. 

By L. C. Douthwaite. Witli 4 illustrations 

by Percy Tarrant. 3s. 6d. (Chambers.) 

Mr. Douthwaite’s new public school story 
possesses an originality of a somewhat iiu* 
common kind. ^His hero is a Canadian, and 
the author describes the humiliations into 
which liis ignorance of luiglish customs involves 
him with sympathy and insight. Young Robin 
Featherstone’s school life was not made any 
easier by the additional fact that he appeared 
to be involved in the misdemeanours of a senior 
meml)cr of his family. The ensuing mystery 
and the way in which it is cleared up show the 
author’s resource and ingenuity. “ The Third 
Robin Fcatherstoue ” is an effective and read- 



school story with greater literary preten- 
than most of its kind. 


DUDLEY AND GILDEROV. 

By Ai.c;k«non Bi.ackwood. 8s. net. 

(Ernest Ik*nn.) 

One thing is certain - you can never have 
read a book anything like lliis iK'fore. To say 
that it is the enterttuning julvcntures of ."i parrot 
and a cal who run away from lh<*ir home in a 
manor house to London conveys no idea of the 
freshness and <harni of “Dudley and (iildcroy.” 
The story is wiitteii with great distinction and 
skill, and wit and humour, and Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood shows a rare 111 Kiel's tain ling and 
sympathy A\iih the two whose biographies ho 
has chosen to write. “ Dudley and Gilderoy “ 
is a reinfirk.i.l)ly fine piece of work. 


THE LAND OF LET’S PRETEND. 



“ Elizabeth and Me.” 

From “Tfao Sweep and the Dafiodll. By Mabel Constanduros (Alston Rivers). 



Hy Ci.ii FORD Carter. 2s. 6d. (Quota Press.) 

Devotefl little listeners to the Children’s Hour on the 
li.B.C*. will be glad to possess some of the stories about the 
Mabel they know so well on the wireless ^label " of the 
little sniih nose which gets ink at the end in cold weather 
just like yours or luine. not very tall, not very short, in fact 
just like most other little girls of eight." These arc fairy 


stories ; bright and simple. We like the de.scription of 
the basket full of tilings that Red Riding Hood brought 
from the F'air. " Tliere's an alarm clock for the Sleeping 
l^iauty, sonic arrows for Robin Hood, some oil for Aladdin’s 
Lamp, and some magic for the Fairy Queen.” 

BOYS AND GIRLS WHO BECAME 



The Meeeencer of the Moon. 

From *'The Meeting Pool." By Mervyn Skipper end R. W. Coulte (Methewi ft Merru ). 
Reviewed in the Ootobw Bookman. 


FAMOUS. 

Hy Amy Cri sk. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 

WJiat an excellent foundation is laid 
by gaining the children’s attention in the 
attractive w'ay Miss Cruse has adopted. 
No child could fail to be fascinated by 
these stories of the early days of tw'cnty- 
sevon famous men and women. The 
interest .so caught is not likely to be easily 
lost, but rather to remain, and prove a 
real source of inspiration to them as they 
grow- older. Wc would like to have men¬ 
tioned all Iw'cnty-seven, but can only name 
a few in order to give some idea of the 
diversity of interests represented: Thomas 
Edison, Madame Curie. J. M. Ikirrie, Booker 
Washington, Charlotte Bronte, I 3 ertrand du 
(Auesclin, Helen Keller, Dickens, Sybil 
'I'liorndike. With each in turn the reader 
enters the magic circle and shares their 
diflicultics, joys and problems in the most 
intimate way. 

THE WRENFORD 
TRADITION. 

By Dorothea Moore. Illustrated. 

3s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 

It has been said that while writers 
for boys can be easily found, the 
writers of stories for girls are difiicult to 
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discov^'. It is obviously a jHoUem to fit the modem 
schoolgirl into any of those well worn romances which did 
good service in the days before the War, but Miss Dorothea 
Moore succeeds in painting the girl of to-day and making 
her adventures emotionally interesting. The Wrenford 
TracUtion is the last of a long series of girls’ books, which 
now runs to nineteen volumes, from her pen. Miss Moore’s 
values are the right values, and this story is free from 
any mawkish sentiment and entirely devoid of snobbery. 
A delightful tale and Chrys 


Sta*nnard a most lovable 
heroine. 




SILVER MAGIC. 

Edited by Rumer 
Wilson. lllu.straled in 
colour and line by 
Violet Brunton. 

78.6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

There used to be a comic 
song in the nineties, when 
songs,. at least seen in 
retrosi)ect, wore comic, the 
burden of which declared 
that *' you shouldn’t judge 
cigars by the. picture on 
the box.” How often has 
the publishers’ description 
of a book on the dust-cover 
misled the hungry reader ! 

Mr. Jonathan how¬ 

ever, in his description 
of ” Silver Magic,” has not 
ssiid a word too laudatory. 

Last year Miss Jt o in e r 
Wilson produced a eollee- 
tion of fairy stories, taken 
from all countries, under 
the title of ” Green Magic.” 

'* Silver Magic ” is the 
second volume of the scries. 

It is "a collection of the 
world’s best fairy tales 
from all coonlries,” and 
though this may sound 
almost blasplKinous. w'e 
think it is even better than 
tile similar volumes Andrew 
l.ang used to issue. There p„„, „ when h. »»].,i . 

are twenty-two stories in (0*for 

all, with a very charming 

introduction on giants and dwarfs. It w'onld be diflicuU 
to ."peak too highly of Miss Brunton’s illustrations. 

CAPTAIN COPPERkoB. 

Hy I.AWKENCK R. Bourne. With fruiitispiece in colour 
and many line drawings. 2s. 6 d. (Oxford Press.i 

Mr. Bournt; has a real gift for the story of full-blooded 
adventure and in his third volume recounting the adven¬ 
tures of his hero, Walter Buckland, he is in admirable form. 

” Coppernob ” is now m:ister of a sailing-ship bound for 
Australia via Panama. Japanese and Russian villains 
have invented a directional ray which they intend to use 
in a private war of their own against British power in the 
X^acific—and haveMaVm passage on the ship. How they 
arc outwitted by that lusty fighter Coppernob makes an 
engrossing melodramatic tale which many fathers will not 
be conieiit to allow only their sons to read. 

RIVALS OF THE REEF. 

By Percy F. Westehman. 6s. net. (Blackic.) 

Shortly after Colonjel Bambrough became the tenant of 
Trewarro House, an ancient man.sion on the Cornish 
poiiat, he discovers an old chart made by Amon Dry, the 
buccaneer who built Trewarro. showing the island where 
he had concealed his treasure. The colonel is severely 


injured in a motor accident, but he sends out an expedition 
under Joshua Dry, a descendant of the buccaneer, including 
his son Nigel, his chum, Dick Lavington, and their tutor. 
The treasure is brought home after many adventures with 
sharks, giant apes and storms, and after the many plots 
of clever rivals have been circumvented. Mr. Westerman 
tells his story in admirable fashion, the characters being 
pleasantly natural, and an underlying vein of humour 
serves to relieve the tension of the more desperate moments. 

Altogether,a rousing 


THE BOOK OF 
THE CAT 
JEREMIAH. 

(Animal Folk-Tales) 

Edited by Francesca 
Claremont. Illustrated 
by Gladys M. Rees. 
3s. 6d. net. (University 
of London Press.) 

A book of short folk¬ 
tales :ilK)Ut animals that 
teachers will find useful is 
'■ The Book of the Cat 
Jeremiah.” Besides a 
mimlxT of folk-tales in¬ 
cluding '■ Why the Owl 
. does not come out in the 
dsiylimr,” ” Wliy llie Sole 
has its Mouth on one side ” 
and '■ How tJie Robin got 
his Rctl P>r(‘ast.” there are 
descriptions of games like 
” Fox and tioose ” and 
” 'I’iggy, ’J’ i g g y Toucli- 
wood,” and a ininiber of 
rhynus aboul animals, 
('.ladys AI. J^rcs’s illustra¬ 
tions arc charming. 

THE SCOUT’S 
LIFE OF 
BADEN-POWELL. 

By W. J. Batchffiier 
and David Hai.fouk. 
With an iutroductidn by 
The Sheltering Hills. j.ord Hampton, D.S.O., 

From “When Ha was Just a Little Child." By Lucy Diamond and ti illustrations 

(Osford Press). ironi phutograi>hs. 5s, 

(Collins.) 

However great nuiy be his shrinking from personal 
” advertisement ” and his ability to put his wishes in this 
direction into i*ffcct, it is nevertheless an extrat^rdinary 
thing that so littkr has been written about the life of one 
of tlie most remtTkable living Englishmen, the author of a 
movement which even Itcforc the War was world-wide and 
which now possesses floiirishing organisations in every 
civilised country and in many that arc still considered 
savage. If " B. P. ” had been any otlier than w'hai he. is, 
one can fmagine how the market would have been flooded 
with " lives ” and character sketches and general laudations. 
W hile one admires the mental attitude which has produced 
this restraint, it is good that the silence should have been 
broken. Messrs. Batchcldcr and Balfour have tackled their 
subject most tactfully and have produced an excellent and 
very readable book. WV. can lieartily recommend their 
‘life.” It is altogether an inspiring story. 

DUSTY : Story of a Dog and his Adopted Boy. 

5s. (Nash & Grayson.) 

Dedicated ” to all dog lovers, especially .those boys who 
have been adopted by dogs.” this story of l^usty, told in 
pictures by Carl Anderson, with a few comments by Isaac 
Anderson, shows that he took his responsibilities seriously, 
and provides the merriest entertainment for young and 
old, whether Aog-lovers or ^not. 
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LITERATURE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

By W. S. Dale, M.A. 


I T is but some seventy years since the first verse 
of any real merit was published in New Zealand, 
and a very much shorter space marks the publication 
here of the earliest novel. There are moreover several 
other unique phases of our 
literary life which must be 
considered. To-day most of 
our authors of any worth 
are \/omen—a striking con¬ 
trast with the middle nine¬ 
teenth century when,des])ite 
the necessity for pioneering 
effort, the laurels rested with 
the men. As sociologically 
New Zealand attempts 
many experiments, it may 
be that in the field of 
authorship we are following 
precedent, but of this the 
future must judge. 

In making a brief survey 
of the verse of this little 
land, an indication of the 
attitude and outlook in the 
sixties may be obtained by 
realising that some of the 
settlements in the South 
Island were simply a section 
of the stiata of English 
society transported hither. 

It is because of this that 
Alexander and Currie, in 
their little volume, “New 
Zealand Verse “ (1906), say : 

“ There existed a tradition 
that it was a good thing to 
write poetry.” To-day it is safe to say the tradi^^on 
persists even more strongly than in those pioneering 
days. The adherence to this axiom however has not 
produced a conscu usly united effort to develop a .school 
of style such as is so noticeable in Australia. The whole 
corpus of English literature, with its myriad influences, 
has directed the genius of our writers who have given 
response as best suited their character. Finally it must 
be realised that while the North Island was embroiled 
in conflict with the Maori, the settlement of Cantcrbtiry 
was free to indulge in literary work unfettered or un¬ 
influenced by the new movements of the later fifties. 

Of these early Christchurch writers Bowen is probably 
the best. His verses are not free of a tinge of homesick¬ 
ness noticeable in '* The Old Year and the New,” while 


in “ Battle of the Free ” there is a marked patriotism 
finding tongue in the final stanza. Following hot upon 
this came the work of the squatter-governor Broome, 
who of all our poets captured the Pre-Raphaelite senti¬ 
ments of the sixties. In 
“ A Temple Service ” his 
.style is well sustained, but 
the modem palate does not 
appreciate the cloying 
voluptuousness of “ women 
large-lipped and long-eyed; 
their damsels dear with 
loves beyond our own,” ^ 
hence he has been relegated 
to a minor place in our 
poetry. 

Towering above these 
like a mighty Colossus is 
Domett, politician, poet 
and friend of Browning. 
Because of “ Kanolf and 
Amohia ” he must always be 
reckoned a New Zealander, 
though he had written 
three books of verse before 
coming here. The idyll is 
unfolded in some five 
hundred pages, but alasl the. 
reading is not easy, for the 
machinery clanks too loudly 
through long metaphysical 
musings; Homeric conflicts 
are spoilt by useless philo¬ 
sophical digressions, but ever 
and anon shine out gems 
descriptive of that wildly 
iini)ressive scene round Rotorua. With strong, deft 
.strokes he paints the everlasting beauty of the bush; 
he catches the cadences of waterfall and the sweet lilt 
of the forest birds only to weave them into a warm, rich 
thing of beauty. His idyll won instant recognition at 
the hands of both Browning and Longfellow. 

The last of the poets of our nonage is Bracken. He 
made use of a variety of style and of subject. Un¬ 
fortunately, like many more of our minor poets, he 
does not manifest any ability to maintain true style 
throughout, often descending to mere verbiage in the 
latter phases of his poems. “ Not Understood,*’ which 
has a certain popularity even to-day, is of all his works 
the only poem which is readily linked with his name. 

For a period there appears to have been a lull in 
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our literary world. Effective settlement in the North 
was being accomplished. Nature thus assumed, for the 
time being at least, a kindlier aspect. No longer a 
covering for the marauding Maori, it whi.spered to the 
native-born of strength and beauty. Responsive to 
these influences, the reaction is recorded by Anne 
Glenny Wilson, McKee Wriglit, Mary Colhornc-Veol, 
O’Regan, Adams and 
Reeves; and in this 
transition period 
women’s names appear 
for the first time. Anne 
Glenny Wilson is 
reminiscent of Thomson, 
especially in “ .4 Winter 
Daybreak ”: 

“ Now from thcsliutlered 
East a silvery bar 

Shines through the mist, 
and shows the mild 
day-star. 

Tlie Storm - wrapped 
peaks start out and 
fade again, 

And rosy vapours skirt 
the ptistoral plain." 

' Pember Reeve.s gave 
us that intensely 
patriotic .song, “ New 
Zealand," but he too 
felt the call of the bush- 
land. " The Pas.sing of 
the Forest" and "The 
White Convolvulus " 
breathe that abiding 
love of Nature that 
time and space cannot 
efface. The delicacy of 
treatment suits the 
theme most admirably; 
moreover the personal 
note indicates tlu' close 
kinship with his native 
.soil which <‘arlier writers 
did not so clearly .show. 

.Arthur H. Adams (gom'. to Australia and unfortunately 
now lost to us), inspired b\' filial affection, docs battle 
royal in defence of our changeless bush. Our .seasonal 
passings a ^ marked by no falling leaf or vivid gieeii bud. 
This very fact did not case the heart wcarine.ss of the 
earliest settler, but with youthful arrogance " The 
Dwellings of Our Dead " rings out on a triumphant note : 

" Our brooding bu.sh shall fold thorn 
In her broad Ixjsomed peace." 

Differing completely in style and treatment is Adams’s 
prelude to " The Nazarcnc." Almost an ode, the 
nobility of theme demonstrates that here is a poet of 
no mean order. As Bracken and Domett had used 
native historical material, so did Adams and, like 
Bracken, his efforts were not quite successful. For some 
strange reason Maori lore loses much of its beauty as 
soon as the natural poetry of the language is broken up. 
If therefore wc arc disapix>inted in " The Coming of 
To Rauparaha," we must blame philology rather than 
the poet. O’Regan, whose best verse is found in his 


sonnet, " Life’s Vigil,” reveals a delicacy of conception 
and a trace of mysticism which maturity might have 
strengthened. Potentially a genius (his work was un¬ 
usually promising for the work of a boy), he died at the 
early age of twenty-one. 

David McKee Wright, poet and parson, was the 
precursor of the " up-country " school of which B. E. 

Baughan w-'.s a most 
able exponent. HLs 
work is shot through 
with that genial 
camaraderie so typical 
of station life. " In 
Town ’’ serves as a mask 
to recall those happy 
days of rabbiters in 
Otago; wistful regrets, 
as the old runs are 
broken up into smaller 
farms, find voice in 
"Arlington." Tlierecan 
be no doubt that his 
influence on his contom- 
Iioraries was not incon¬ 
siderable, for his style 
was .siraiile and direct; 
he wrote of the things 
lie knew and so glorified 
them. 

Mary Colborne-Vei^l's 
work is marked by a 
personal tone " A Song 
of the Sandhills " is pro¬ 
bably one of the best 
things she has written ; 
it is a direct contrast to 
" Her Secret," in which 
the theme is similar to 
Drinkwater’s " Mrs. 
Willow " but not so well 
done. Tuneful on a 
melancholy note is 
" Saturday Night,’’ 
when, 

" Ear from the haunting shadow of pain, 

I'wo by two, again and again, 

Streplion aiul (^hloe together move, 

Walking in Arcady, land of love." 

These writers of the second phase of our literary 
life show distinct promise ; it is true that some scarcely 
rise above " minor ” place, but they serve to show the 
changing attitude in relation to subject matter. At 
the time the colony was gravely vexed with the activities 
inseparably connected with pioneering work; our 
literary life was in a backwater ; the eddies which were 
then apparent have now grown bigger, bearing sea¬ 
ward tho.se who to-day are estfibli-shing firmly both 
poiitry and pro.se upon the.se early beginnings. 

Blanche E. Baughan developed the earlier work of 
Wright, .seeking inspiration in the struggles of the early 
settler. Thus " The Old Place ’’ is the reflection of the 
titanic efforts of fifteen years brought to naught, and is 
typical of pioneering life. There is not visible how¬ 
ever any concerted or spontaneous effort to carry this 
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phase forward. 
The charming 
little lyric, 
‘*The Great¬ 
est Gift, is 
worthy of 
mention if 
only for its 
beauty of con¬ 
ception. Like 
most writers, 
she felt the 
call of the. sea. 
but no o n i', 
strangely 
enough, has felt 
the inspiration 
so entirely as 
Will Lawson, 
whose “Red 
Purlruil hy liuchner, Mr Arthur West Road ” 

sliould live 
long in antho¬ 
logies ; “ (ireasin' *’ shows the influence of Kipling and 
should not escape notice. Rut while we read his lines we 
f(‘el that the scene and the subject are not ai)plicable 
alotie to New Zealand—the new note is perceived—that 
of a universality. As this grows, we find within the last 
two decades a lack of national stamp upon our poets 
which has been transferred in part to the novelists. 
But it is safe to sjiy that there has been an equivalent 
gain because of this (‘ssentially 15ritish influence. Eileen 
Duggan who. like* all true j)oels, writes but seldom, 
has given us in “ Sea Prayers ’* a very gem in concep¬ 
tion ; it com(‘s to one like a whispered orison, stealing 
down the aisle of .some old-world village church. Both 
D o r a W' i 1 c o x and Lsabel 


Mr. Arthur 
H. Adams. 


King” were 
in fact first 
published out- j 
side New Zea- 
1 a n d—t h e 
former in 
Sydney, the 
latter in 
London. , 

To Anderson 
there must be 
paid a tribute 
for his cx- 
quisite vig¬ 
nettes of bird 
and bush; they 
are delicate 
tilings merit¬ 
ing w- i d c r 
reading. Alice 
Kenny, whose 

' . McKee Wrisbt. 

WOT’ .as cnuriepy of the Mitrhell Library, Sydney. 

attracted 

attention for its style :ind treatment, shows in a 
clear-cut manner the dtsire to write for people 
rather than for a country. This sentiment is made 
explicit in the preface to Alan Miilgan’s “ The English 
of the Line.” The author “ has nevor seen England,” 
he .says, and notes that too si'ldoni have wo appreciatt*d 
the men of the Old Land in atlemi)ting to write of the 
new. He tjq^ifies the trend of to-day when communica¬ 
tion is quick and our population has become “ a- 
travelled.” Poetry must a])pcal to the whole of the 
English-.speaking world ; there cannot be built upon the 
columns of the last centur>' an entablature to suit our 
Anglomania. “ To I.. H. B.,” by Katherine Mansfield, 
is .symbolic of this wider 



Maud Peacocke exhibit a ||||n|||||||m|| 

politanism. The former's 
the 

no stamp 

New Zealand con- 

ceivably have been written 
Canada or of America. 

B(*aririg company with 

Jessie Mackay, whose “ For 
of Appin 

finest pieces in Scottish 
dialect published in this 
” A Folk 

been caught charming 

while “ Slumber 
Song,” lullaby, shows that 
Gaelic spirit still blazing 

Arnold Wall, volume, 

” London and Other 

Poems,” makes his 

equally to the Old 

World as to the New. ” Rc- HililHHHii 
form” and “Under Which 


outlook, this firmer touch, 
this great awakening to 
the world claim of genius 
w li e r e s o v v e r it may be 
found. 

There is no wealth of 
material in the dramatic world 
as in that of iioelry. h'our 
dramatists claim New Zealand 
origin, but of these, two 
—^namely Rex. Hunter and 
Arthur H. Adams—arc no 
longer living in New Zealand, 
so that they do not really 
represent our playwrights. 
Mona Gordon, an Auckland 
writer, sought inspiration 
in the Punic Wars, publishing 
as a result “ Sophonisba.” 
Mulgan, whose verse has been 
noted for its virility, has 
written and published “ Three 
Plays of New Zealand.” 
These are distinctive because 
they deal with the social 
problems of this country. 
Mlsa Jean DeTanny. it is indicative of the power 
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of this writer that he successfully wrote round the social 
values in their transition as represented by colonisation. 
The possibilities of the future cannot be gauged; much 
manuscript exists but *as in our early poetry, the material 
used is essentially local. Whether there is sufficient 
genius in this to warrant world-wide recognition must 
remain, for the time being at least, a moot point. 

If our poets trick out in a new dress the sentiments 
of the Old World, if there be but few playwriters in' 
New Zealand, our novelists, at least in their first works, 
manage to give a new turn to the story. They have 
no tradition to follow; they identify themselves with 
the land; the necessities of the environment are 



Portrait by Hay Wrigihan. MUs Jaao Mander. 


adapted to meet the demand of the plot. Some will 
continue to be read ; otlier novels will suffer the fate 
of countless thousands and perish within a short space. 
In prose as in poetry the tide flowed from the South 
Island northward. So slowly indeed has the tide flowed 
that )nl^ in comparatively recent years have the writers 
of Auckland become known. 

The first contribution New Zealand made to litera¬ 
ture was indirect and traceable to Dumsis, who obtained 
from a Doctor Maynard his diary after a voyage to these 
waters in a whaling ’essel. The material so obtained 
was utilised in " Lcs Baleiini.” Samuel Butler, in 
“ Erewhon ** (1867), idealised the new country. “ Beyond 
the Ranges ’* was a dream, Utopian perhaps, but never¬ 
theless a dream holding possibilities which yet may be 
fulfilled. Wellington was associated, as early as 1845, 
vrith Charlotte Bronte through Mary Taylor, the M. T.” 
of “ Mrs. Gaskell's Life ” and Rose York of ** Shirley.” 
She was probably the first to enter the field of Letters, 
for from her little shop she wrote interesting and amusing 
letters to Haworth Parsonage, telling stories of the little 
struggling colony, receiving replies by the infrequent 
and unreliable sailing ship. 

The first novel of any real merit dealing with the 
"earlics” is ”The Greenstone Door.” It is semi- 
historical in its setting, and is of not inconsiderable 
merit. The tale of the pioneers has been taken up by 


Jane M a n d e r, | 

who wrote 
” The Story of 
a New Zealand 
River,** as 
well as two 
other volumes. 

Her style is 
virile as befits 
her subject, 
and while 
the plot is 

not complex _ . . 

there is suffi- 

cient to main- ^ . 

tain the interest published by Messrs. Mills & Soon. 

throughout. 

” A prophet is without honour in his own country ” 
is demonstrated by the fact that, receiving scant 
support from her own people, she left for America 
with the avowed intention of writing no more of Nevr 
Zealand. With her departure it may be said that there 
are none now writing novels of New Zealand life. 

Rosemary Rees, wlio has some four or five novels to 
her credit, is a writer of a different calibre. She has 
not the virility of Jane Mander or the scintillation of 
Katherine Mansfield. Her fiction is really the con¬ 
ventional stoiy in a setting suitable to our conditions. 
She desires neither to propound a theory nor to depict 
pioneering life, and because of her ability to avoid 
preciosity she has been well received. Jean Devanny, 
who sprang into prominence overnight, saw her first 
novel, ” The Butcher’s Shop,** banned in her native land. 
She has the cosmopolitan touch which is so necessary 
if social problems are to be discussed. There can be 
little doubt of her claims to celebrity. Incidentally^ 
she was included in the " best *’ short stories of 1927 . 
A lack of polish in her style has provoked our 
critics, hence the assertion of grossness and realism, 
but social topics are not as a rule discussed by enthusiasts 
in ” drawing-room ” style. She too is leaving for 
England shortly, and so another gem is lost from our 
literary diadem. Bolitho, whose first novel, ” Solemn 
Boy,” also failed 
to please the critics 
here, has shown 
that England offers 
what these islands 
grudge. It must be 
admitted that he 
is at times pro¬ 
vocative, even 
arrogant, both in 
his style and in his 
assertions, but there 
is a freshness and 
vigour which cannot 
be ignored. The 
trend his work is 
taking will, how¬ 
ever, prove of 
inestimable value in i 
bringing the liter- 
ature of the colonies 
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Miss Rosemary 
Rees, 


before England, 
and for that ser> 
vice alone he 
deserves thanks. 

Indication of the 
power to assimilate 
local colour is 
amply shown in 
*'Waifs Progress," 
the first novel of 
Isabel Maud 
Peacocke, known 
„ , . hitherto as the 

author of most 
delightful kiddies’ 
books. She has absorbed the " spirit of the place," 
and her book contains some excellent \'ignettcs of people 
and character. She is thus typical of our present 
writers who aim at giving a series of clear-cut, well 
dra^Ti impressions rather than to write with a certain 
impersonality and with rushing action—they are writers 
of the mind rather than of the body. 

The fixed star in the literary firmament is Katherine 
Mansfield, the able exponent of the short sto:y. Fame 
came to her tex) overseas. But there is yet left a large 
number of writers who will demand attention. Our 
progress in this form of fiction Is actually sounder and 
more solid than that across the Tasman Sea, where the 
trend is to polish less and give fuller, more obvious 
action. From the ptiiiit of view of subject matter our 
short story might have been written within the purlieus 
of London or New York. It is an error to assume that 
we are bounded mentally by the broad belt of sea which 
washes our shores. In variety it is .safe to say that our 
writers have explored all fields with a goodly measure of 
success. The style is brilliant with polish ; there is a 
more subtle appeal because of a certain keen psychology 


Miaa Isabel 
Maud Peacoeke* 


whoM Tktteri ” and other books foe young 
readers are published by Measra. Ward, Lock. 


sources some ten 
booklets, lofty 
in style and 
established in 
popularity. Out¬ 
standing as an 
essayist is Charles 
Wilson, whose 
"Rambles in 
Bookland" and 
" New Rambles 
in Bookland" 
won instant re- 

PortmiibyNfuR. Miaa laabal 
cognition ana Femer,Auehimnd. Maud PaacocRa 

appreciation. whose **Tistteri” and other books for young 
, readers aro published by Measra. Ward, Lock. 

They represent 

the high-water mark in their kind, for he has the mature 
mind, able to criticise, withal to temper his criticism 
with considered praise. He writes of " Master Novelists " 
with the same facility as he discourses on types of 
books. 

" Home," by Alan Mulgan, the pla 5 rwright and poet, 
is destined to live beyond our time. These impressions 
of England, as a colonial st;es it, rank him as an essayist 
worthy to keep company with Guedalla and G. K< C. 
Containing more than mere sentiment, these es^ 3 rs 
reveal a sincerity and much of the artist. Bolitko's 
classification of Mulgan as " as good as the second 
average in England " must be discredited 1 when it is 
remembered that J. C. Squire saw fit to write the preface 
to this book (published by Longmans), and the press 
hailed it with delight. Mulgan’s consummate skill 
will influence those who enter the field of belles-lettres, 
for his scliolarl}^ articles in the press are models of style. 

There remain two women who have made a mark 
in this field and who cannot be ignored. Isabel Maud 
Peacockc has long bet'n recognised as our premier 


behind ihe work. It is modesty alone that does not essayist among women. Her work will stand closely 
display o a larger reading public the easy, skilful style critical examination ; there is an attention to detail 

wlu re the mechanism and technique are more often of and some pretension to a style not generally seen in 


greater worth than the con¬ 
tent. Strange though it may 
seem, the writers of this 
school display far less action 
than their confreres else¬ 
where ; they are content to 
study the emotions and their 
reictions rather than to 
give vivid, swiftly moving 
scenes so loved by certain 
wTilers. The truth of these 
opinions will be tested 
shortly when an " Antho¬ 
logy of New Zealand Short 
Stories" is published by 
Messrs. Dent. Our essayists 
are few. 'fhe press repre¬ 
sents to a considerable extent 
the scope for such writers, 
and as a direct result the 
newspaper columns are of 
true literary merit. Dr. 
Rutherford W a d d e 11 has 
given us from these 





the newspaper world. Her 
contemporary, Elsie K. 
Morton, has published her 
articles in a volume, " Along 
the Road." They are 
excellent descriptive work, 
showing an eye for beauty 
and sureness of touch, while 
a gentle philosophy tinctures 
the whole. 

This purview of the literary 
field will, I think, show 
that our women have done 
and will continue to do much 
to mould form. The produc¬ 
tion of fine literature demands 
not only thought and 
imagination, but a meticulous 
care in choice of phrase; it 
needs the analytic mind in 
which detail and exactness 
of expression are properly 
weighed. All these are 
attributes of the mentality of 
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women an<i (our society as yet having 
no leisured class), it has fallen to 
them, even more than to men. to bui'd 
up our literature. Of the thirty-one 
authors represented in Messrs. Dent’s 
forthcoming book of *' New Zealand 
Short Stories'* thirteen are women, 
and though Katherine Mansfield r<‘- 
mains chief among them, there are 
stories by Winifred Tennant, Esther 
Glenn, Helena Henderson, Nora 
McAuliffe, Lucie W'ynn(‘, and others 
that would give distinction to any 
anthology of this kind that even the 
old country could produce. The 



Mr. Hector 
Bolitho. 


contributors of the other sex include 
Arthur H. Adams. B, £. Baughan, 
Sir George Grey, Pat Lawler, and 
Will Lawson, and the general level of 
these stories is remarkably high. Year 
by year there is an ever increasing 
number of graduates of potential 
genius leaving our universities. The 
contacts of that life of learning, of 
culture, must be reflected in a broader 
vision, a more scholarly outlook, 
which shall in due .season enrich the 
literature of New Zealand, and give it 
beauty and splendour as well as its 
own distinctive character. 


THE ELDERS, OURSELVES, AND OUR CRITICS. 

By William Gerhardi. 


C riticism is among the most satisfying activities 
in life. It enables, among other things, an 
inferior to look down upon his superior. The range of 
criticism is indeed unlimited. I'he critic, if he so 
chooses, can inquire into the private life of the author 
under examination in order to substantiate a theory : 
this, he may point out, argues an early friistratii»n; 
that, some potent humiliation ; this is the consequence 
of sexual excesses in middle life ; that, of some secret 
inhibition. The critic, while he metes out punishment 
for an author's literary failings, can ( xhort him to turn 
a new leaf morally. Drop the gin, my boy,” he says, 
in so many other words, in the obscure and decorous 
language of criticism. 

The lot of a great artist is truly terrible. Whih* he 
lives, his life is deduced from his works. When he dies 
the j)rocedure is reversed, and his works are illuminated 
by an unsparing inquiry into the lift* he has leil. And 
all the time the critic, a self-a])pointed little god, sits in 
judgment of him. The corpse of a giant like Goethe or 
Beethoven has fattened many a critical worm. 

B}^ a curious paradox, all writers, professors, scholars, 
students of literature, bookish persons who have a 
general interest in, a universal love for, oooks are the 
hat»gA*.s-on of literature ; w'hile the great masters who 
hate most books which differ from the kind which they 
are passionately eager to imposts upon the world, bad 
judges, blind judges, propelled by a sense of beauty so 
strong that they arc unwilling to be deflected from tlieir 
course, are the life * nd spirit of literature, but for whom 
the others would have no plausible justification for 
pursuing their vocation. A professor’s opinion, accord¬ 
ing to Tchehov, was that not Shakespeare but the 
commentaries on Shakespeare were the thing. And I 
remember how my tutor at Oxford, whose subject was 
English literature, inquired- one morning of his pupils 
what they intended to do when they went down, and 
being told that, like himself, they intended to teach 
other men literature, looked really shocked: as if he 
though they were not making proper use of his 
instruction. 

Now, though it is true that great artists, by virtue of 
the fact that their heart is in their work, are more 
prejudiced judges than intellectually leisured consumers 
and tasters, it is nevertheless true that the opinions of 
those who can themselves do something are alone 


interesting. What Goethe .said about Byron ; Tolstoy 
about Tchehov ; Byron about Wordsworth or Keats is, 
in the enlightened opinion of posterity, more than a 
little un.sound. But it is interesting. It is more 
interesting than what even the ablest of professional 
critics might say, though his estimate is likely to be 
nearer to that of the futun*, when, however, to discover 
his writings among a pile of forgotten criticism will be 
one of those obscure cnrio.sities indulged in by student.s 
incurious conteriqiorary realities. What haj)peiis is 
this : the opinions of mere critics may survive as they 
approach the o])inions of another thousand of their 
tribe, all of whosi^ names do not surv ive their oj)inions. 
But Tolstoy’s absurd opinion of Shakespeare wo\ild 
have ])erislied but for Tolstoy, who survived to rescue 
an opinion in it.self not immort il. 

It is a common complaint of critics that contemporary 
literature is in a bail way. But do they realise that 
critics of every agt' have made the same complaint? 
Goethe had been writing thirty years when Wicland, 
an older man, complained that German literature was 
in a bad way. Tlie same W'as written at the time of 
Pushkin and Gogol. It only proves, I think, that 
criticism is chronically in a bad way. 

The function of criticism is to discover new facets in 
a work of art, of w'hich the author himself is but dimly 
conscious. A discovery which, when it is brought to his 
notice, makes him say: And that’s true loo.” It 
must be admitted, however, that controversial and 
intellectual literature, .such as that of Swift or Shaw, 
does not offer such opportunities to the critic. The 
tradition of Butler and Shaw, which mistakenly identified 
sociology with profundity and utilitarian economy with 
natural grace, is, however, beginning to wear a little 
thin. 

Close on Mr. Shaw’s heels came Mr. Wells, the most 
richly endowed of that generation but intimidated by 
the utilitarian example of the other. Which in Mr. 
Wells is double the pity. It was natural for Mr. Shaw 
to disdain art for art’s sake, since his art was a whip 
which he could not reasonably flourish for its own sake. 
Mr. Wells was different. Here was a rich, human, 
essentially poetic nature, simple, profound, humorous. 
But he chose to force it, harness it for social service. 
With paradoxical results. His hasty temper would get 
away with him while he was proving his point and by 
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exposing his bias defeat his own end and all but ruin 
the general artistic effect of a novel. On the other hand, 
such felicities, beauties and profundities as emerged 
inadvertently, while Mr. Wells was not looking, would 
not only save his books but would prove of greater 
sociological value than his more conscious attempts in 
that direction. 

And this is the double justification of authentic 
literature : that while giving pleasure it cures. Gogol 
and Dickens, at their artislic best, accomplished more 
for social reform than all the social reformers of their 
time put together. Genuine literature resents conscious 
intimidation, and unless a poet is sincerely one-sided 
(like Kipling) he fails at being a poet at all. The grc‘at 
poet is concerned with one thing and one thing alone: 
the mystery which envelops the human soul into whose 
caverns he descends unconsciousl}’, noting the strange 
things he finds there. “ And," says Proust, " around 
such truths reached in oneself there will always float an 
atmosphere of iKK^try, the softness of a mystery which 
is but the vestige of the iwnumbra we must have 
traversed, an indication, marked exactly as by an 
altimeter, of the profundity of a work." 

The quotation is a piece of poetic criticism. It is 
poetry in a sentence designed to define poetry. It gives 
us the feeling which lie wishes such methods might 
yield. " For," lie explains, “ such profundity is not 
inherent in the subject, as simii' mat(‘rialistically spiritual 
novt'lists imagine who an* unable to pcnetrati* beneath 
a world of appearances and whose high-minded inten¬ 
tions, like those virtuous tirad(‘s one is accustomed to 
hear from pc'ople who are themsidves incapable of the 
smalhst efiort of kindness, must not blind us to the 
truth that tluiy have not the strength of sfiirit even to 
rid themselves of tile banalities of a 
form acquin'd by imitation." 

SchilliT, while writing talented 
poetry, was urged by liigh-minded 
philosoplier to bear in mind ])hilo- 
sophical and sociological considera¬ 
tions, the claims of the Absolute and 
the needs of mankind. Feeling that 
such intrusion of the conscious would 
spoil tlie quahty of his potdry, he 
wrote to Goethe desiring the great 
man’s opinion on this question. And 
this is what llie great man wrote in 
answer, confirming, so to ;jpeak, 

Proust’s view a hundred j^cars 
before Proust arrived ,it it: 

“ The art of literature requires from its practitioner a 
naive, easygoing attitude confined to. and in love with, 
the things of this world, beneath which tlic Absolute 
lies concealed. Demands from on high destroy this 
naive and fecund state of mind and pass off for literature 
something which, once and for all, is not literature." 

It is indeed hard even for a born poet to keep to 
literature, for there is a curious blight on all creative 
activity: a tendency to dream rather than do. Though 
he feels it is his one means of being equal to himself, a 
writer involuntarily postpones his real work, clutching 
at every irrelevant task but his own (his own being, 
according to Proust, to decipher the inner book). 
"Every outward event,” says Proust, "whether the 


Dreyfus Case or the War, has furnished writers with an 
excuse for not deciphering that book; they had wished 
to ensure the triumph of right, to refashion the moral 
unity of the nation, and had no time to think of litera¬ 
ture. But these were nothing but excuses, for they 
had no genius, or not enough of it; that is to say, no 
instinct. For it is instinct which dictates the true 
task, while the intelligence supplies the pretext for 
eluding it. But no excuse avails in art; good intentions 
count for nothing. At all limes the artist must obey 
his instinct; which explains why art is of all things the 
most real, the most austere school of life, and the true 
Last Judgment.” 

And now having fortified literature as literature 
against assaults from writers with an anicrc pensee, let 
us inquire historically and sympathetically into the 
causes of this failing in our immediate predecessors. 
Mr. Wells flowered at a bad time, being caught in the 
reaction against what then was mistakenly believed to 
be ” Art for art’s sake." Now for any normal healthy 
artist, devoid of political ambition, it would be diflkult 
to conceive for what other sake but that of the art in 
which he finds his happiest expression he should write, 
jiaint, build, sculpt, or compose (and if he aspirt‘d to 
sell his commodities to sell them on the best available 
terms that did not, in spite of Mr. Bennett’s cherished 
notion, make him primarily a merchant). But the men 
who took i1h‘ name of art in vain—Stevenson and Wilde 
and Paler and George Moore - -indulged in somelliing 
so siijicrlieial that then' would have been no visible art 
about their performances did they not take a proper 
])ride in polishing their surfaces, since they had no 
depths to descend to. Tiiis strenuous floor polishing, 
an infinite capacity for taking pains to make their 
surfaces as sliiny and slippery as 
possible, they called " styk ." And 
since one kind of varnish is so like 
another and will suit any flooring, 
they w'ould lake a side glanct;, learn 
the trick from a neighbour, imitate, 
compare—which tiiey called " play¬ 
ing the S(»duloiis ape.” Had there 
been any depth in them, any real 
value, they would have known that 
there is Init (me thing an original 
artist can have in common with 
another—originality. They would 
have known that style is the leaves 
of the tree. No tree, no leaves. A 
writer’s style is the measure of his 
personality, and cannot be acquired consciously. Itshows 
unmistakably what you are: gives you away for what you 
are. Mr. Churchill’s style, for example, full of bombast 
and armageddons is a platform style which, when you 
if^ad it in a book, makes you .smile. Lord Birkenhead's 
style, so agreeable and effective when listened to at a 
public meeting, shows up pitilessly the stuff he is made 
of when examined in an article. Only a great com¬ 
prehensive spirit will produce a great comprehensive 
style. No ornament from outside will hide a man's 
nakedness. After Shakespeare, after Goethe, Tolstoy, 
Tchehov, Proust, this is obvious. But it must have 
been less obvious when Mr. Wells, who wanted to shake 
up England, stir up the world, was requested to lower 
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his -voifce in the temple of art so as not to disturb the 
floor polishers, and he gazed down on them, a little 
awed, a little amazed, on the men who would not look 
up because their devotion to art was so great that they 
must remain on their knees, polishing, polishing, till 
the style of their piece of parquet outshone that of 
other competitors. And that astute, competent man, 
Arnold Bennett, also looked, and 1 dare say it was one 
of the many " things that have interested him.” To 
such early intimidation by the stylists we must ascribe 
Mr. Bennett's exaggerated admiration for Mr. Shaw's 
** English prose style ” as a thing-in-itself, and Mi*. 
Bennett's frequent assertions that so*and-.so either can 
or cannot ” write English ”—as if there were a certain 
way- of writing English. Mr. Wells, who more often 
than not Ls inclined to praise a novel on sociological 
grounds for the ** waste ” or " incompetence ** in certain 
quarters which the author (all but unaware of it himself) 
is assumed to.be exposing, nevertheless has his queer 
literary moments, as when, in the course of attacking 
Mr. Shaw's irresponsibility in the colunms of the Sunday 
Express^ he has a word of praise for the beauty of 
Mr. Shaw's English prose style : "I know enough of it 
to know how well Shaw docs it *’ (or similar words), as 
if there were a definite, special way of doing it suited to 
. everyone. This from the most gifted writer of the day. 
" Mr. Bennett, who has a rich nature of nicely balanced 
qualities, reflects a smiling style flexible with tolerance, 
tenderness and gentle humour, only spoilt by a sort of 
perky knowingness, but redeemed again to some extent 
by the kind of irony which insists on the dire seriousness 
of these remarks ol his while also laughing at himself 
or any man who would speak thus seriously. Whereas 
Mr. Shaw's nature expresses itself in more or less good 
humoured invective confined to showing up persons 
who are more fools than knaves. His style, limited to 
the purpose, is a cold, rigid, colourless, strait-laced, but 
a persistent, long-armed style which reaches out and 
gets the culprit by the throat. 

Enough, then, of style 1 It is the nature of the man 
which is his style. The more facets he has to his person¬ 
ality, the more facets there will be to his style. But 
there arc innocents who when they say So-and-so 
^cannot, write English *' mean that he is apt to make 
slips in grammar. I have heard two distinguished 

NEW ZEALAND FICTION.* 

Now Zealand is turning out a type of fiction all its own, 
and good rob.. >1 fiction it is, full of the atmosphere ol wide 
spaces, soaring mountains, galloping horses, courageous 
women and strong, hard-working men. Mr. Walter 
Smyth’s " Bonzer Jones ’’ is the story of a girl whose 
father dies, leaving her an impoverished sheep-station. A 
syndicate is trying to get the land, a man in the township 
of Henderson wants it for himself, and the girl is surrounded 
with enemies when a stranger, sent by her uncle, comes 
to her rescue. Hei conflicts with this man, who is fight¬ 
ing her battles and whom secretly she loves, make a first 
class romance. *' The Girl from Mason Creek ' is also 
an open-air novel, brimming with adventure. But Miss 
Elizabeth Milton, another New Zealand novelist, whose 

Tx>ve and Ciiifion " has met with such success, writes 
more in the sentimental vein, and her new book. " Wandriiig 

• “ Bjuzer Joiiea." By Walter Smyth. 7 s. 6 ii. (Mills & 
Boon.)—*' The Clirl From Mason Creek.” By Walter Smyth. 
7 s., 6 i, (Mills & Boon.)I,ove and Chiflon.” By Elizabeth 
Milton. 7 s. 6 d. (Mills & Boon.)—” Wandrinff Wood.” Bv 
Elizabsth Milton. 7 s. 61 (Mills Boon.) 


novelists say this of each other, each unaware of what 
the other had said of him. There are at least three 
replies to make to such a charge. Ask the ass who 
makes it to correct your grammar for you ; it is probably 
his strongest point. Further, grammar has been made 
for writers; not writers for grammar. By all means 
break it, when it proves inconvenient. Goethe, in his 
old age, confessed that had he been able to start all 
over again he would have paid no heed to grammar, 
but would have concentrated on the most vivid and 
flexible expression possible. And it may be a comfort 
to writers accused of bad grammar to know that they 
are in good company. Among those accused by the 
critics of their day of faulty syntax are Goethe (who, 
with Luther, is the founder of modern German), Pushkin 
(the founder of modern Russian), Gogol, Tolstoy, 
Tchehov, Gerhart Hauptmann, Proust, Conrad. None 
of them apparently could write German, Russian, 
French, or English. Tliey are read all the same ; but 
where is the irreproachable prose of their critics ? We 
can barely remember their names. 

But literature, whatever some readers may think, 
has not ended with Mr. Galsworthy's " Swan Song.” 
Tlic ifntimely death of Katherine Mansfield, who had 
such an eye for the vivid, the living, the humorous, the 
essential in life, real simplicity and a deep feeling for 
the universal current which feeds the individual, cx- 
pres.sed with a sensitive, a beautiful economy of lan- 
gauge—^licr death, at the age of thirty-three, is an 
irreparable loss to literature. But no one who reads, 
for instance, Mr. Hugh Kingsmill's ” The Return of 
William Shakespeare ” (recently published by Duck¬ 
worth) need mourn the past when our own generation 
yields fruit like Mr. Kingsmill’s. 

The Germans use the A’ord ” Dichter ” to distinguish 
an imaginative writer of prose whose imagination is of 
a quality to engage llie forces of the soul and who is 
thereby lifted to the rank of poet- -a term formerly 
confined to writers of verse. I wish somebody—Mr. 
Bennett understands this best -would popularise the 
use of the word " poet ” to designate the poetic quality 
in English prose writers, as a substitute for the unpalat¬ 
able ” creative writer,” ” literary artist,” and so forth. 
It would help distinguish authentic literature from so 
much which is merely controversial and intellectual. 

Wood," shows how a girl from the Bu.sh came to London 
and was stranded there all alone—inexperienced in the 
ways of a big city, a prey to its many dangers. Her own 
wisdom and pluck brought her safely tlirougb, however, 
and '* Wandring Wood ' should please those readers who 
enjoyed tiie author's earlier work. ^ ^ 

ISLE OF ILLUSION. 

By George Gibbs. 7 s. 6 d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

For writers and readers alike the lure of the uninhabited 
island and the cast-up lovers remains as powerful as ever. 
In his *' Isle of Illusion ” Mr. Gibbs gives the idea a 
decidedly novel twist and springs an ingeniously dramatic 
development upon us. Phil and Rita are both rictims 
of an overwhelming Mississippi flood which flings them 
ultimately on to a hillock containing a deserted clap¬ 
board house. In these strange surroundings their love 
romance grows apace until at tlie moment of rescue Rita 
learns that Pliil is the man who has imputed forgery to her 
late father, and is trying to filch his lands. M 3 rstery and 
romance are deftly interwoven in the ensuing story. 
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LAFCADIO HEARN.* 

By Edmund Blunden. 


T he Japanese are grateful to tlic memory of 
I.^fcadio Hearn, not because he was a perfect 
professor or a consistent friend of individuals, but 
because he produced more and better books on Japan 
than most sojourners have done. It is many years 
since he died (the twenty-fifth anniversary is just past) 
and he has become almost legendary. Whether young 
Japan will enlarge the legend I do not know ; I did not 
notice that it was being as.siduously cultivated by the 
average student with his 
eagerness for new heroes and 
books. Meanwhile. Professor 
Ichikawa, of the Imperial 
University, Tokio, a master 
of the art of book-collecting, 
is forming a Hearn library 
as a memorial in the scene 
of his chief professorship, 
and besides has edited, with 
his characteristic minute¬ 
ness of research, some un- 
inihlished >\Titings by Hearn. 

The \ olume which he now 
.sends out contains not 
iitu)ublisht‘d writings but 
what were almost as closely 
concealed—articles from the 
New Orleans Item and Times” 

Democrat, of 1878 and follow¬ 
ing years. Tliere is a sense 
in Japan, I fancy, that 
England does not esteem 
Hearn as higlily as he 
deserves, and the endeavour 
to do him honour is the 
keener on that account. 

One thing about Hearn 
is certain. He was capable 
of hard work. The occasional sickliness of his taste 
did not prevent him from persistent industry. Whole 
masses of lectures, cleverly taken down from his dicta¬ 
tion, have been and are to be published in Japan. His 
second son. Mr. Inagaki -thero is a photograph of him 
in Miss Bisland's " Life and Letters of l^afcadio Hearn ” 
(1906)—^who teaches English himself, has edited a 
scries on Shakespeare, given in 1899. Hearn came early 
into his field, and his friendly, fluent method was 
valuable. The main point was the human interest of a 
literature so far away, in several points, from the youth 
of Japan, and he did not lose sight of it. He was able 
to drop in at intervals a hint from Japanese life or 
literature, well calculated to make his hearers more at 
home. Sometimes his explanations are garrulous 
without much else, as when he interprets the notion 
that Shakespeare's father sold gloves: '' You may 
ask perhaps what people in a country place could want 
with gloves. Very probably there were gentry in the 

* ** Lectures on Shakespeare.** By Lafeadio Hearn. Edited 
by Iwao Ixiagaki. 1 yen So. (Toldo: Kanda. Hokuseido 
mss.)—" Essays on American Literature.*' By Lafeadio Hearn. 
Edited by Sank! Ichikawa. 4 yen 50. (Toldo: Hokuseido.) 


neighlx>urhood who might have needed gloves of a 
stylish sort; but it is likely that most of the gloves 
were leather, and archers* gloves may have been part 
of the stock-in-trade. But this is theory." He gen- 
erali.ses: "The playwrights before Shakespeare nearly 
all wrote immoral or brutal plays. The dramatists after 
Shakespeare cannot be called, with few exceptions, 
moral dramatists at all.'* 

The disadvantages of Hearn’s wandering life and 
perplexed temperament are 
apparent in his writings on 
English literature. He 
worked with incomplete in¬ 
formation. It is the fate 
of all of us, but Hearn par¬ 
ticularly had small chance of 
reading steadily and widely 
before making a statement. 
He accepted what he thought 
" a working knowledge,** and 
the effect is seen in hast^ 
paraphrases of erratia 
" literary history. ’* In 
that, Japanese scholars of 
English literature have often 
followed him, and his 
guidance lias led astray. The 
intense and charming reliance 
which the pupil in Tokio 
places on his teacher, when 
he has once convinced 
himself that the teacher is 
in earnest, has that danger 
in it. Here again the new 
generation may have a new 
habit of mind. There arc 
those in Japan who have 
not only the cordiality of 
approach which Hearn .so notably laboured to com¬ 
municate, but a strong wish to master the whole 
of a subject; thost^ who have looked into Marlowe 
and Peelc, and could explain what gloves are used for 
in English hedgerows and gardens. If Hearn were to 
lecture to-day and refer to " Shakespeare*^ ordinary 
work—a work teeming with faults, faults of a hundred 
kinds, faults such as no Victorian poet would dare to 
make," he would be buttonholed as he walked between 
the gingko trees by a couple of students inquiring 
what " faults ’* were meant, and what laws of art 
Shakespeare finally breaks. 

It may have been a little hard to persuade Hearn, 
once outside liis class-room, to give these further en¬ 
lightenments. Behind the legend there still exists the 
biographic recollection of a doleful little man, preferring 
to pace up and down in the rain rather than enter the 
restaurant of the professors, noisy with conversation 
and laughter. 

Among the American writings of Hearn sent over to 
Japan by Professor Mordell and accompanied by his 
introductory essay and Professor Ichikawa's preface, a 
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review ♦’t)! Leavx's of (>rass " may be mentioned. It 
is Lafeadio in wrath. “ Mr. Whitman’s Muse is at 
once indecent and ugiy. lascivious and gawky, lubricous 
and coarse.”* 1 hardly' like to run the risk of shocking 
the pious shade (for Tin-: Uookman Is to be seen in the 
room of his old Englisli Oeparlment at Tokio), but 1 
will whisper it: one of my students po.ssessed a copy 
of ” l'lyss<*s,” and thought Mr. James Joyce an eminent 
author ! And Whitman was the sort of subject that the 
most rural student would choose for his thesis. 

But you never know where to have Hearn. Despite 
‘his countiTblast to ” Leaves of Grass ” you find him 
in a letter of 18.S3 saying: ” I have always secretly 

admired Whitman,” and blaming the newspaper pro¬ 
prietors for his secrecy, which took so odd a form. 


The Hokuseido Press issues these volumes of Hearn, 
1 understand, without the usual motive for publishing— 
a profit; in honour of him rather, and towards the 
completion of a general idea of his works. They are 
evidences of the progress of Japanese book-production 
on Western lines; the printing, with its American 
characteristics, is sound, and in I’rofessor Ichikawa’s 
volume especially it is handsome. Few misprints have 
been allowed to slip by. One trouble exists at pre.sent 
in respect of books in English published in Japan. 
They cannot easily be ])rocured here, and letters to 
Japane.se booksellers do not always make* the desired 
contact. An effective agency is required ; for there 
appear from time to time in Tokio books, such as tho.se 
noticed now, likely to be recpiired in ICnglish libraries. 


VIRGINIA WOOLF.* 

By K. Ellis Roberts. 


T HERF 2 are few things in criticism which pu/./.le me 
more than the demands that novelists who are 
women should respect the limitations of their sex. The 
advice seems to me strictly meaningle.ss ; and yet like' 
,so much nonseiist' difficult to rebut with precision and 
'propriety. It is either a platitude or an impertinence. 
It may mean that a w'oman novelist had better keep 
within the range of her own experience, fancy and 
imagination—that is, had better do what a novelist who 
is a man will be advised to do ; or it means that women 
are by nature loss fitted to generali.se from their personal 
experience than arc men, that therefore they had Ix'tter 
remember their inferiority, or, by Gad, sir, we'll stop 
reading them. It would, of course, be foolish to deny 
that women, as men, have the limitations ot their sex; 
it would be foolish to denj' that women are less given to 
philosophic generalisation than are men : but tluTe is 
no evidence that this failure--if it is a failure and not a 
quality—is due specifically to the fact of their feminitj'. 
And if we are to stress thus ridiculously the physical 
facts of an artist, it must be obvious that women will 
always have a greater range of intei sity than men, for 
Ho man can have a physical experience comparable to 
child-bearing. ” But,” argue the anti-fcinini.sts, "no 
woman can draw a man ; ru) woman can do this or the 
other.” Investigated, this charge generally dies down 
to the fact that a great many men, including this sjx'aker, 
do not like wr)men’s novels ; the more fact of iheir 
disaiq^roval has obviously no critical value. It is a mere 
admission of the critic’s that he is .so ridden by sex- 
prejudice that he cannot conceive it as possible that, 
to lake an extreme instance, Charlotte Bronte’s Roches¬ 
ter is no more essentially ridiculous than Thackeray’s 
Amelia. There is no ri;a.son in nature why Jane Eyre’s 
ideal strong man is'any sillier, any falser than the ideal 
dew^y, rosy girl of hundreds of men novelists. A man 
may disapprove of a rhinoceros, but his sternest dis¬ 
approbation will fail to make tluj beast a myth. At the 
moment the aiiti-feininist will be well advised to drop 
this particular demand; for if he persists he will not 
unfairly be liable to the accusation that his attitude is 

• " The Voyage Out." " Mrs. Dalloway." "Jacob's Room." 
* The Common RosMier." Hy \'iTgimii Woolf. 5s. each. 
(Hogarth Pres.s.) 


one of masculine envy, for of modern English novelists, 
if one named the first dozen, not a small proportion 
would bo women. 

• Of these certainly one would be Mrs. Woolf. Her 
})o.sition is unchallengeable, and at the ont.set it should 
be said that no man novelist of her gimeration has so 
succeeded in uniting the claims of tradition vvilli the need 
for I ..periment. Her first novel, publislu'd foiirtirn 
years ago, showed this distinct!}*. She had imt in 
” The Voyage Out ” found her medium ; tlu* tradition 
is accepted a little too deliberately, the experiim iit has 
at moments the air of being made for its own sake ; but 
the book showed, and was commonly admitted to show, 
that we had in Mrs. Wo(»li a novelist who was as sen¬ 
sitive to the demands of her foim as she was exigent 
about the consent of ber story. F'or Mrs. W'oolf always 
has a story to tell. F'or the e.s.senc(* of a stor\’ is siis- 
jK-n.se ; and I know few modem books which give one a 
greater .sensation of su.spense than ” Mrs. Dallowav,” 
" Jacob’s Room ” and " To the I-ighthous(!.” Of course 
.suspense may be caused by very different things. We 
get dulled, if we live in cities, to the daily .su.spense of the 
traffic ; and the most magnificent omnibuses nia}* pa.ss 
us, and wc get nothing but a sen.sation of nois(‘ or annoy¬ 
ance. 1 suppose those of us who lived in London from 
1914 to H)i8 knew no suspense, outside the world of the 
imagination, like the suspensi^ of tht air-raids. Where 
would the bombs fall ? Would any airplanes be hit ? 
Would our men crash ? And the an.swer—^sometimes a 
great, hideous noise almost beside us, .sometimes a falling 
fiame in the distant .sky, was greeted with the >hock of 
suspense relieved. TTiere is something in Mrs. Woolf’s 
work of the celerity and the remoteness of an air-raid. 
We do not alw’ays see whence tlu; stroke comes, how her 
suspen.ses arc resolved and her surprises effected. There 
is an admirable example of the aeroplane re.solution of 
siLspense in ” The Voyage Out.” Mr. and Mrs. Dalloway, 
I)eople who are public personages and so escape self- 
examination by continuous self-exposure, have come on 
to the boat wffiere are Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose, Pepper and 
Rachel, Flelen Ambrose’s niece ; there has been enforced 
juxtaposition, and the storm, and then the Dalloways 
leave the ship. On the night before they di.sembark 
Richard Dalloway kisses Rachel, and we are left, 
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disturbed, wondering; 
and the problem is re¬ 
solved in the liveliest way 
by the conversation of 
Rachel and Helen next 
day. Suddenly and with 
an exquisite swoop the 
book, which is a history 
of e o p 1 e ’ s souls, is 
a cl V a n c e d , amazingly 
advanced on its waj^; 
and we learn to know 
Rachel better, and Helen 
better just as we should 
if we were travt'iling with 
them. Helen, with her 
imaginative r(‘alisni, treats 
and enlightens Rachel’s 
distress and romanticism. 

And with what exquisite 
humour and tac't is the 
tiUiil word uttered: 

Helen’s 

■' conclusion was tliat she 
would very much like to 
show tier niece, if it were 
]H>ssililc, how to live, or as 
she put it, how t(» be ii 
reason a hie person. She 
tlioughi that there must 
be something wrong in this 
confusion between polities 
and kissing politicians, and 
that an elder person ought 
be able to help. ‘ J quite 
agreeshe said, ‘ that people 
are very interesting ; only — Jtaehel, putting her linger 
between the pages, looked ii]) inquiringly. ‘Only I tliink 
voii ought to discriminate,’ she ended. ' It's a pity to be 
iniiniiite with people who are-- well, rather second-rate, like 
the 1 )iill(. .vays, and to find it out later.’ ‘ Ihit how does 
one know ? ' Rachel asked. * 1 really can't tell you.’ 
replied Helen cordially, alter a moment’s thought. ' You'll 
have to find out for yourself. . . . D'you think me very 
utis\ nipallu tic ? ' Racdiel revie-wetl the points which 
Helen Jiad cerlainlv’ failed to understand; they arose 


cdiiofly from the difference 
of nearly thirty years in 
age between them, which 
ma<lc Mrs. Ambrose appear 
too hinnorous and co(ff in a 
matter of such moment. 

‘ No,’ she said, ‘ some 
things you don’t under¬ 
stand, of course.' ‘ Of 
course,’ Helen agreed. ‘ So 
now you can go ahead 
and be a person on your 
own account.’ The vision 
of her own per^ionality, of 
herself as a real everlasting 
thing, different from aiiy- 
thiiig else, uiimergeable, 
like the sea or tlie wind, 
flashed into Rachel's mind, 
and slic b e c a m c pro¬ 
foundly excited at the 
thought of living." 

" The confusion between 
politics and kissing politi¬ 
cians ”—t here at its 
plainest you h a v e the 
point on which the anti- 
feminists rage. Thejj 
enjoy and jirotit l>y tlui* 
confusion, it its infinite 
variation and complexity. 
“ He for God only, .she for 
God in liiin,” is their real 
creed, the cre(*d which 
Christ and St. Paul denied, 
the creed which is so 
strong that it still gets 
heart-allegiance from Christians. Of coursi? it is true 
that a man could mff have written Mrs. Woolf’s books 
- but would he not be proud if he could ! 

This new uniform edition is to consist of at least eight 
volumes ; I hojx* we shall soon lia\'e another volume of 
criticism from Jut, and perliaps one volume might 
include “ Mr. Bi’iiiielt and Mrs. J 5 rown ” and “ A Room 
of Her Own.” 



Mra. Virginia Woolf. 


PULLING STRINGS IN CHINA. 

By \Vm. F. Tvlkr. 15s. iConslahlc.) 

h'ew men who have qualifier] in our Xavy in early c' ys 
and gone on to help a foreign Power like China have 
retained the sense of adventure, find a tnie family 
expression. Mr. I'yler, after serving in the Ciiina revciuu* 
fleet under the late i’ir RoIktI Hart, joined its Navy, then 
its Customs Marine Department, and wound up as an 
adviser to the Chinese Government. He has much of 
interest to tell concerning the country's collapse in the 
war with Japan, especially the battle of the Yahi River, 
the siege of Wei-hai-Wei, and the ]k)xer rebellion. He 
lollows these first-hand experiences up with valuable 
accounts of tlie Chinese revenue system which has causer! 
so much trouble in the past, but may prove a steadying 
influence once more for putting this unhappy land on its 
feet again. But for the general reader, the Ixiok will prove 
absorbing because of Mr. Tyler’s appreciation of the 
human element throughout; and the many astonishing 
episodes he give.s us from real life show what a knack he 
has of seeing drama in unexpected ways. 


MR. CROFTS. THE KING’S BASTARD. 

IJv I.Kwi-i Mki-vilm-:. With J3 ilhistrations and a map. 

iSs. (Iluti'hiiison.) 

One of tJic earliest mistre.ssr-s of Chailcs H was Lucy 
Walter, a hand.some. young Welsliwoman w'hose easy 
morality harl led Jier to Holland, then the hiding-place of 
the royal house of (ireat Britain. The son liorn of the 
union was acknowledged by Charles, who, in rather a hap- 
ha;«anl way, atfordedhini patronage and protection through¬ 
out the remainder of his life. Thus arrived on the scene 
the subject of Mr. Lewis Mt.dvillc's latest historical study. 
Belter known as James. Duke of Monmouth, he is a figure 
gallant enough to outward seeming, but an unlucky man— 
anrl a singularly unsmtable champion of I’rotestanlism. 
Mr, Alelville’s story of his life is carefully cximpiled and is 
writ ten with the readableness that the public has come to 
expect from him. The pathetic failure of the rising in 
the w'est ha.«» been w'ell handled, in a couple of chapters 
presenting the military point of view, by Major Reginald 
Hargreaves, M.C. Here is an excellently produced volume 
that should appeal as much to the curious general reader 
as to the historical student. 
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^ THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

nxRDAiv, waa. 

Answers to these Competitions {each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later tl%an the i^h of each month. A Competitor may enter for aU the seven Competitions, but must cut 
out coupon belovB and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 

“ The Prize Page/* The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, London, £.€.4. 

Thai they may he available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I and II will be the same each month until 
further notice, but the subjects for dU the other Competitions may each month he changed. 

Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS.: the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS Wc also select for printing : 

MONTH ARE: ...nAv 


I.— One Guinea for the best original l3Tic. 

II.— Half a Guinea for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
naiiie of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 

in.““ Three New Books for the best Limerick be¬ 
ginning: When the wind blows in March, the 
March hare 

IV.— Half a Guinea for the best sentence of not 
more than two hundred words into which the 
» largest number of book-titles mentioned in this 

* issue is intelligibly introduced. 

V.— Half a Guinea for the best enigma on any letter 
of the alphabet after the manner of Catherine 
Fanshawe’s famous enigma on the letter H: 
** *Twas whispered in Heaven, *twas muttered 
in Hell,” etc. 

VI. -Half a Guinea for the best review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitor.s should give names of Book, Author 
and Publisher at head of each review. 

VII. -The Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a Competition. 

RESULTS OF COMPETIONS FOR 
JANUARY. 

I.— The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
^ Jyric is awarded to Eadgyth Sowter, Hill View, 
Banbury Road. Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick¬ 
shire, for the following: 


Thank You, God, 

For a day to remember 
All my life— 

A day in September. 

For the hills. 

And the haze, 

And the smell of the sea, 

And the air 

And the way it has witli me. 

For white sails on the sea. 

And white clouds on the sky— 

For a day to remember 
Till I die. 

(Jenny Pollock, Carlisle Road, Londonderry.) 

IT'S AN ILL WIND . . 

My love is coming 1 Oh, how” sweet, 
flow bright she looks to-day ! 

IMy love is coming down the street 
To meet me on the way ! 

Blow, blow, cold wind : your freezing powers 
Still liave some saving grace - 
Your breath, that is the death of flowers, 
Brings roses to her face ! 

(John Bcllchambers, 40, Highgate Hill.) 

SEA MEMORIES. 

When only memory remains, O Sea, 

I shall remember your great murmuring; 
Recall your restless, boundless, energy. 

The perfect rhythm of your symphony. 


SECRET BEAUTY. 

Hugging this ‘secret beauty to my heart 
1 walk in joy; 

The mortal fret is banished far apart 
No longer to annoy; 

And trumpet calls from height to height are hurled 
Across the shrinking darkness of the world. " 

Oh but to stay and dwell a little space 
With such content.' 

Never to lose the land of light and grace 
In frequent banishment, 

Ever to feel the flame of beauty bum 
And never, never, never to return ! 

Yes, for our beauty's hidden, day by day. 

Too shy, too rare. 

In gentle words wc think and cannot say, 

In dreams we cannot share : 

And we must walk our several ways apart 
And keep the secret beauty in the keart. 


In fancy see your tremulous breast aglow 
As though a host of jewels glittered there. 
Emerald and Sapphire playing liidc-and-seek. 
Diamonds imprisoned in your ebb and flow. 

When you lay flushed in sunset's deepest rose 
A shimmering pathway to the molten sky. 

The grandeur of your fleeting splendour, 

1 shs^ remember, at each day's swift close. 

(Mary Burry, 9, West Road, Clapham Park, S.W.4.) 

A PRAYER IN BEHALF OF ALL MINOR POETS. 
(By One of Them,) 

Lord keep us from the littleness 
That blights another's small success. 

If our poor friend should write a song 
Let us not carp : *• That line's too long " ; 

Or: *' Why not finish with a rhyme 

The third line there which ends in * time' ? " 

Let us remembefr always, please. 

This life holds very little ease; ^ 
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Nor let us ever try to spoil 
The small result of so much toil. 

And oh, let us remember, too. 

Whatever else we may not do, 

That only the completely wise 
Have any right to criticise. 

(Winifred M. Heath, 1005, West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles, California.) 

We also highly commend the lyrics by J. Kilmeny 
Keith (Ealing), Meliin W. Jones (Cardiff), Liam P. 
Clancy (London, N.W.), Madeline S. Baker (Bath), 
Constance Maunsell (Dublin), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), 
Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingliam), Irene Wintle (Berk- 
hamsted), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Marjorie Crosbie 
'(Wolverhampton), May Hcrschel Clarke (Woolwich), 
Ella Tucker (Althome), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Sir 
Duncan Grey (Weston-super-Mare), Irene Hubbard 
(Steeple Claydon), Fredk. 1 . Cowles (Pendlebury), 
Jehangir R. P. Mody (Bombay), Emily Davis (Dublin), 
Ismay Trimble (Tankerton), Mrs. May Belben (Wim- 
bome), C. Shovelton (Tonbridge), Ella Rivers Noble 
(Long Melford), S. G. August (Invercargill, New Zealand), 
Portia Hobbs (Birmingham), Margarita Yates (Haute 
Savoie, France), C5a‘ille Wright (Milan, Italy), N. Ray 
(Belfast), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), Margaret Fountain 
(Upton), Ann Raine (Oxted), Aileen Parker I’Mitcham), 
J. Gedge (Taunton), George S. Astins (Hove), Ada F. 
Strike (West Worthing), Irene Ormsby (Addiscombe), 
Doris Major (Hendon), Kathleen Rice (Steeple Claydon), 
Thomas Culshaw (Ormskirk), Norali M. Butterfield 
(Westward Ho!), Margot Hentze (Sydney, Australia), 
D. O. Symons (East London, South Africa), Iris Ottaway 
(Bungay), Eleanor L. Sinclair (Belfast), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Campbell H. Wilson (BelLshill, Lanark), 
I)iana Koop (Brighton), John P. Coghlan (Dublin), 
Dorothy Bryant (Worcester), F. C. Bell (Ipswich), 
Margaret Grace Hughes (Hemcl Hempstead), Ann G. 
Williams (Middlesbrough), M. E. Siggers (Bury St. 
Edmund’s). 

II.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota¬ 
tion is awarded to K. M. Sanders, Tamwortli, 
Brklport, Dorset, for the following : 

THE NEW WORD. Jiv Chari.es Hall (rRANDGENT. 
(Harvard University Press.) 

'* Passion-fraught, it thniws 
O'er the dim page a gUxim. a glamour: 

It’s .sweet, it's strange ; and I suppose 
It’s grammar." 

Charles Stuart Caiverlev. Forever. 

We also select for printing: 

THE MAN WHO LOST HIMSELF. By Osdert Sitwell. 
(Duckworth.) 

" He knew not where he was, nor greatly cared." 

Byron, Don Ju.-n. 

(T. Norman Drennan, 20, Laggan Road, Newlands, 
Glasgow, Scotland.) 

THE YELLOW RAT. By Francis Grierson. 
(C-ollins.) 

" There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in your philosophy," 

Shakespeare, Hamid. Aal, Sc. 2. 

(Diana Koop, 11 House, Roedean, Brighton.) 

I'WO WIVES, By George Cornwallis-Wbst, 
(Putnams.) 

" Insatiate archer I Could not one suffice ? " 

E. Young, Night Thoughts 

<L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton Road, S.W.17.) 


VII.E BODIES. Br EvKtvN Waooh. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

" O that this too, too solid flesh would melt." 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 2. 

(Mary T. Forth, 10, Belle Vue Terrace, Whitby, Yorks.) 

PORTRAIT OF A REBEL. By Netta Syrett. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 

" He called his porridge nasty pap. 

And threw it all in nurse’.s lap." 

Norman Gale, The Bad Boy. 

(W. L. Dudley, 4, Rufford Place, Halifax, Yorks.) 

A WIFE OR TWO. By C. B. Poultnev. 

(Herlicrt Jenkins.) 

"One wife is too much for most husbands to bear, 

But two at a time there’s no mortal can bear." 

(;ay, Beggar's Opera, Act 11 , Sc. 2. 

(John P. Coghlan, t6, Fontenoy Street, Dublin.) 

THIS P(K)R PLAYER. By S. Watkins. 

(Mathews & Marnit.) 

" For you're the iiggins who caught the crab and lost the 
ship the cup." 

JMasefiklu, Regalia Day. 

(Marjorie Darrah, 5, Laburnum Grove, Prestwich, near 
Manchester) 

III.— The Prize of Three Books for the best twelve 
lines of humoroas verse written to the given 
rhymed endings is awarded to Margaret Owen, 
Cherryoak, WTiitstable, for the following: * 

MISS JOHNSON IS FRIGHTENED. 

At darkest hour of witching night 
From her warm bed uprising, 

Alarmed by sometliing dashing, bright. 

And noises most surprising. 

Miss John.son searched her house in vain, 

’Twas empty. What a blessing I 
Yet cats outside, like souls in pain. 

Are yowling. How depressing I 



Ferdinand Magellan, 

Prom the engraving by Cilipln Van da Pane. 
Fco 31 *'Pjrd:auid Magetlaa." By E. P. Oenaon (John Lane). 
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' />^She peers out at the lonely street, 

Oh, Heavens ! An obese man 

Is at her gate. Her heart doth beat. 

Ah ! 'Tis but a policeman. 

Miss Johnson hears a clock strike one, 

A cock crows. Oh, howr splendid ! 

Another dawning has begun. 

The darksome night is ended. 

\Vc also select for printing: 

ELIXIR. 

Just take one pellet late at night, 

And one on your uprising, 

'Twill give you vigour, health and sight, 
Results will be surprising. 

Your purchase will not be in vain. 

But prove to be a blessing. 

’Twill take away the slightest pain 
And woes the most depressing. 


We also mention for special commendation the verses 
by C. F. Adams (Hastboume), Norah M. Butterfield 
(Westward Ho !), A. M. Lockley (Birmingham), John A. 
Bcllchambers (Highgate), Kthel M. Kennedy (South- 
port), N. M. de Silva (Cambridge), Lilian H. Cruse 
(Kastbourne), Emily Davis (Dublin), M. K. Whitfield 
(Cirencester), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Barbara Stone 
(Paddington, W.), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Ismay 
Trimble (Tankertoii), Campbell H. Wilson (Bellshill, 
Lanark), D. Parsons (Ware), B. A. Billings (Manphester), 
A. Davidson (Glasgow), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), K. 
Woodiield (London, N.), AileenParker (Mitcham), Isobel 
Simp.son (Dundee), Mrs. E. F, MacDonald Smith (Colin- 
ton), R. K. Speckling (Liverpool), Mrs. Annie F. Simpson 
(New Southgate), N. Kay (Belfast), Mrs. Frank Jewson 
(Norwicli). 

IV.— The Prize of Hai.k a Guinea for the be.st appre¬ 
ciation of any novel ])ublished last year that 
has not been sulficieiitly appreciated, is awarded 
to J. Kilmeny Keith, 64, Gordon Road, W.5, 
for the following ; 


The man and woman in the street 
(Especially the ol>rse man). 

The man whose heart has ceased to beat, 

The M.l’., cook, and policeman ; 

Come along all! ] ust try but one. 

You'll vote that they are splendid ; 

^ Rejuvenation once begun, 

Continues till they’re ended. 

(JI. E. Siggers, The Moorings, Hospital Road, Bury St. 
Edmund's.) 


THE DISlJSiHERlTED. Bv Milton Walokman. 
(r.ongnians.) 

In the welter of novels dealing witli sexual reactions and 
repCK issions, it is perhaps not surprising that this notable 
Iwok has escaped a good deal of the reputation it merits. 
It deals with the straining uf a successful business man 
after an ideal hitherto nnglimpsed and even undesired. 
'J'ho sudden illness of hi.s son, and its possible fatal cul¬ 
mination, brings Walter Michaelson, Ihc lloiiri.shing Ameri¬ 
can lawyer, face to face with an urgent need for something 
more enduring than material .satisfaction. He finds his 



Kaiter William I In hla 90th year. 

From *' Recollections of Three Kaisers’* (Jenkins). 

Keeently revle%\ed In Thf. Hookuan. 


answer in the Jewisii faith of his ancestors, and, 
like all true explorers, sells all he has- wife, name, 
success, family - to purcha.se the field containing 
the treasure. We bill him farewell w’ith liis face 
turned steadfastly towards that city which is tlir 
national source and ultimate horizon of his race. 

We also select for iiriiitiug: 

DEWER KIDICS. By L. A. G. Stkono. 

This first novel, which was pulilislied last June, 
seems, in spite of its fine qualities, to have attracted 
little attention 'i'In litle is taken from a Dartmoor 
legend of the Demon Hunter of Souls of the moor. 
'I'his monster occasionally rides about with his 
devilish prick of hounds, and all who know the 
legend like to l)e safely indoors when he is abroad. 
l.)ick Brendon, the hero, is a (piecr mixture of weak¬ 
ness and strength, and after an unhappy love altair 
he dt'generates in character, and dies hated by 
hu- neighbours. With remarkable skill the autlior 
lias .shown the power of race and of superstition 
upon the difterent characters. Rare, too, is it to 
read such a good descrijitioii of a Imxing match as 
that between Dick and a professional. The funeral 
of old Bellow reminds us of some of the best of Mary 
Webb’s writing. " Dewer Rides " is a powerful 
theme powerfully treated, ami the freshness of its 
conception places the book far alx>ve the average 
novel of to-day. 

(N. Mackay, Whitehonse, Cramond Bridge, 
Midlothian.) 

KITH AND KIN. Bv Edward Booth. 
(Duckworth.) 

Fashions may alter, but elemetiial pa.s.sioiis 
remain unchanged, and in this drama of jealousy 
Mr. Booth treats of a problem which has tor¬ 
mented mankind since the days of Cain and 
Abel. It is the age-old story of an Elder Son 
and a Younger Son, with the slanderous, rumour-rife 
tongues of villagers forming a Greek chorus. Rude 
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and uncouth thouRh the accents of these northern country¬ 
men be, yet their speech, shorn of artificialities, is ripe 
with accumulated wisdom and ancestral saws. Into the 
mind of each of the brothers in turn do we look, suffering 
with him the slights, real or imagined, which he is called 
upon lo endure, and striving with him for the favour of 
a sorely-perplexed sire. Most beautiful, amid these blind¬ 
ing mists of hate, shines out the mutual love of the Younger 
Son anti liis wife, whose union, at its outset haphazard 
and earthly, l>ecomes so refined and spiritualised, by years 
of ad\ersity shared, as to reach heights little short of 
sublime. To the trivial-minded, or to those who seek 
after sensations, this liook will make little appeal; but to 
the discerning eye and the sympathetic heart it offers 
riches in abundance. 

(Kilecn Newton, Hildawell, Southend (iardens, Whitl)y, 
Yorks.) 

j^Iiss Marjorie Crosbic (Wolverham])ton) justly urges 
the cL'iinis of “ brittle Glory,’' by Wallace B. Nichols 
(Ward, Lock) ; Keith Baddcley (('heshani) of " Karl 
and Anna ” (Peter Davies) ; John P. Coghlan ^Dublin) 
of " Brotli(*rs and Sisters ” by I. ('ompton-Jiurnett 
(Heath, Cranton) ; C'lifford Bower-Shore (Stockport) of 
“ Oisis," by Claude Houghton (Thornton Brtterworth) ; 
Miss J. A. Jenkins (Livcrj)ool), “ The Sleeping Fury" 
hy Martin .\rinstrong (Gollancz) ; Miss B. M. Beard 
(Hexle>lH‘ath), “ An Unvarnished History," by (iordoti 
l)aviot G'-rnost Benn). Several competitors think that 
novels hy several very ]>opular authors, and of novels tl)at 
have sold from 4 ,(km) to O.ooo, and one that has sold 
over 10.000 co]jies still have not bc'eii siilhciently noticed. 
\V(* also sjx'cially commend the replies of May Btdben 
(Wirnl)oiiu*), 1 . F. Gohlsmid (London, S.W.), Norah M. 
lluttertield (Westward Ho!), Dallas Kenrnare (Barnet 
(ireen). Cyril K. h-dgcley (C'.lapham), K.. K. Spedding 
(I iver])nol!, H. Paiker (iWitcham), Alice Newell (St. 
All>ans'. Marjt)ric Darrah (Pi(‘stwich), Frcil W. Flear 
(Hai pcndeii). 


V. Tiir Pkizk 01- Hai.i- a (iuiNjiA for the bi*st reply 
lo the (juestion : " Need literature !><• ‘ literary ’ 
in onl(.‘r to be great ? " is awarded to hmiily 
Davis, 2 ]. IMornington Hoad, Kanelagb, Dublin, 
f(‘r the following . 

It iiiight l)e argued that aiivthing which has attained 
the rank of literature anil greatness i.s, for that reason, 
literary. Hut, for the present purpose, it is as.^umetl that 
*' lite’':iry ” moans, in addition to lucidity, a scholarly, 
polished st>'le of writing. What, tlien, is gro.at literature ' 
Written words in which live something of ahiding Imman 
interest. .-Viid what gives the words tlicir lite ? 'I'lu* 
deep feeling of the writer. Like an uncut diamond, tin- 
lull beauty and worth of tiio work ma\- he lost owing to 
the rough e.xterior ; but no polishing will produce the 
lustre of the diamond unless the diamond is there. “ 'riie. 
Pilgrim’s Progress " is not " literary " in the usual ac 'jU- 
ance of the word. It has been criticised, not only as crude 
l)otli in manner and matter, but as inaccurate and in¬ 
consistent. Still, it survives as great literature, because 
it is the irrepressible voice of the struggling human .soul. 
If Jiiinyan had waited to deliver his message until he had 
cultivated a st\lc worthy of it, it is iiuiie possible that 
the soul, which has made it immortal, would have been 
driven out in the process. 

Wc also select for printing : 

Some great books have been produced by men who 
neither possessed nor desired literary accomplishment. but 
felt it incumbent on them to make a record of events or 
expcrien.:es which appeared of supreme importance SucU 
a man was John Wesley : such events and experiences 
make his journal the unique production which it is. 



Porlfiiil hy 
I'aui’Jian ir J'reyman. 


Mia* Ursula Bloom, 


whusc new novel, Passionate Heart," is published by 

Mt'ssrs. tliitchinson. 


Wesley’s sole object in writing the book was lo preserve 
an unadorned statement of liis daily work, and he had no 
wish to attract any readers who were not interested in 
that work. 'I'lie story ul his unetjasing travels is so im- 
]>re.ssiv:\ the cpi.sodes of that pilgrimage* are so dramatic, 
so poignant, that his blunt simplicity is the ideal method 
for their ]>resent:!tion. Who can read unmoved the de¬ 
scription of tlie lunatics at Kingswood, or the description 
of the serene, triumphant preacher, borne along by the 
mob at Wednesburv ? Innumerable are the manifestations 
of that human heart to which he hi'ld so infallible a key. 
Not a page but reveals the man who lived, and spoke, 
and would gladly have died, to turn his hearers from the 
wsiys of evil and guide them to salvation and peace. This 
is surely Literature, liowever iinlitcrary. 

Ki. Pitt, St), Wyrulluim Crescent, N. 19.) 

M.uiv conipi'tilors name liunyan’s “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progve.ss " : several suggest Dickens, others Marryat, 

“ .Alice in Wonderlancl," Dorothy Osborne’s letters, 
O Ifeniy, Defoe. Burns, Pepys, Mandeville, Henry 
Kingslev (to say notliing of others) and. rather sur- 
j>risingly, the Bible, Shakesi)eare, Dr. Johnson, Hardy, 
and tlireo or four ivivelists who are by some considered 
among the most distinguished of living literary artists. 
We specially commend the replie.s by Jt. Sweatman 
(Reading), B. .A. Billing (Manchester), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), I Alun Jones (()iiorn), M. Arthy (Kshcr), 
Ivy !•’. SewTill (Walthamstow), Al. K. Whitfield (Ciren¬ 
cester), S. Stnmfxir (Grimsby), A. M. Lockley (Birming¬ 
ham), Mrs. li. S. KUon (London, S.W.), May Belben 
(Wimliorrif'). K. D. Paxton (Edinburgh). 

VL-The Prize or Half a Guinea for the best 
ioo-wor<l review is awarded to B. Noel Saxelby, 
liaxon House. Carlton Road, Whallay Range. 
Manchester, for the following: 
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CAPTAIN SCOTT. By Stephen Gwynn. 

(Bodley Head.) 

This book increases both one's admiration for the leader 
of a great endeavour and one's understanding of how the 
fitness for that leadership was acquired. Scott was no 
tough, daredevil adventurer, but a sensitive, highly-strung 
man, who took his apparent weaknesses and by sheer will 
controlled and trained them to his service. He did not 
dash blindly into adventure: everything was highly 
organised, risks were calculated—and then deliberately 
taken. The final disaster was mainly due to the refusal 
of the leaders to abandon sick comrades—an end that will 
be remembered longer than a triumphant return. 

We also select for printing: 

MISS WELBY AT STEEN. By Archibald Marshall. 

(Collins.) 

Almost it might be called " A Good Girl's Diary," for 
in this her secret journal the little governess, Ellen Welby, 
gives us not only an attractive picture of English country- 
house life at its best, but also an intimate portrait of her 
honest, clear-sighted self. So vividly does she depict the 
daily round at Steen that we see it with her eyes, and 
bask, as does she, in its beauty and friendliness. And if 
Miss Welby tends, occasionally, to emphasise her own 
virtues, she does so with such engaging candour that she 
is but endeared to us the more ! 

(Eileen Newton, Hildawell, Southend Gardens, Whitby.. 

Yorks.) 


POACHER'S MOON. By Almby St. John Adcock. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

All that she wanted she had to have, and riding rough* 
shod over everyone, with a look of the suffering martyr 
on her face, Carlotta did her best to wreck the lives of 
everyone with whom she came in contact. When in addi¬ 
tion to this masterpiece of a study in character, there 
occur those exquisite descriptions of the lovely Chiltem 
country, some of them well worth committing to memory, 
one realises the discovery of a novel extraordinary, add 
waits expectantly for more. 

(Cecilia Naumaan, Suoxhall, Cranleigh, Surrey.) 

We also specially commend the reviews by I. Alun 
Jones (Quom), Kathleen Rice (Steeple Claydon), L. F. 
Goldsmid (London, S.W.), K. D. Paxton (Edinburgh), 
John P. Coghlan (Dublin), M. Relf (Edgware), Man- 
nington Sayers (Monmouth), Aileen Parker (Mitcham), 
Keith Baddeley (Chesham), Mrs. E. MacDonald Smith 
(Colinton), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Lctchworth), J. Kil- 
meny Keith (Ealing), Margaret Macdonald (Dunbar), 
Rev. R. K. Spedding (Liverpool), Irene Hubbard (Steeple 
Claydon), Sydney J. Spedding (Bolton), K. M. Sanders 
(Bridport), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), Ann 
Gibbins (Oxted), Sidney S. Wright (BickJey), G. Pitt 
(London, 7 L), Marjorie Darrah (Manchester), Margaret 
Owen (Whitstable), N. Ray (Belfast), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Mrs. E. (i. 
Elton (London, S.W.). 

VII.— The prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to M. McDonnell, Elm¬ 
wood, Bothwcll, Scotland. 
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See third page of Cover. 


KENYA MOUNTAIN. 

By E. A. T. Dutton. Illustrated. 21 s. (Jonathan 

Cape.) 

We have Mr. Dutton’s assurance that, outsjide tlie pages 
of the Royal Geographical Society’s Joum .Is, no previous 
worUMias lieen devoted exclusively to Mount Kenya which, 
wnen the attempt here described was made to reach its 
summit, h^d only been conquered once in previous history, 
and that by Sir Halford Mackinder thirty years ago. 
Briefly it may be said that the attempt made three years 
since by Mr. Dutton and his aH.sociates was unsuccessful 
in that its objective was not attained, the spoils of victory 
falling while the ^resent volume was in preparation to 
three young Englishmen who succeeded where the author 
and his friend.s had failed. But as Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
testifies in a characteristically impassioned preface, Mr. 
Dutton writes so well that his chronicle of failure " reads 
better than a success ; it makes one understand the heavi-' 
ness of the task and the peculiar courage of the author 
in undertaking it." Certainly the narrative is very vivid, 
and the manner of its presentation framed on grandiose 
lines fully worthy of the subject. The genius hei of the 
peak, ofttinies referred to in the text and accepted without 
question by Mr. Belloc, along with a whole hierarchy of 
" gods below the earth dso." will conceivably be gratified 
that the first and foremost published account of the moun- ’ 
tain’s in>»sterics and grandeurs should take a form so 
sumptuous as this large quarto, licautifully printed and 
produced, erabellishod with weighty appendices by scientific 
and other authorities of eminence, and illustrated with 
superb collotype reproductions of Mr. J. D, Melhuish’s 
photographs. 


THE LIFE OF SOLOMON. 

By Edmond Plug. 12s. 6 d. net. (Gollancz.) 

A chorus of critical praise welcomed the English transla¬ 
tion of M. Fleg’s " Life of Moses." The present companion 
undertaking has been rendered by Miss Viola G. Garvin. 
She tells us that the new theme is " part history and part 
fable," while the previous work breathed the spirit of 
innumerable Talmudic legends. Both incorporate there 
and here from Biblical narratives; both are in the 
Biblical manner, or in that rather of old Jewish Midrashim. 
TJiese characteristics are preserved in the present luminous 
version. M. Fleg, who is of the Jewish faith, knows the 
Solomon of legend, as well as of the Bible and of Jewish 
history, outside the sacred texts. His pages are rich in 
Oriental romance, in jewelled lights, in perfume and flame 
of thought. They are an extravaganza of magic and 
demonialty; the old Grimoires and Keys which pass 
under the name of Solomon are as faded moonlight and 
water before their fire of carbuncles and the reds and 
violets of their wines. But a golden thread of purpose 
draws all together into a unified whole. Wo see the 
king in his majesty of power and wisdom, in his pride and 
the fall of pride, in the days of evil bondage, when he " went 
from woman to woman, from debauch to debauch," even 
to the doom thereof, when a devil reigned in his stead and 
he liimself knew beggary. But the repentance of Solomon 
followed, and the penitent returned to throne and palace. 
There came at long last his decreed day of death, 
when the prophet's spirit overshadowed him and he saw 
in a vision the invisible temple of an age unborn, and 
the advent of Messiah. It seems to us a very real 
Midrash. 
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BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 

TRADITION AND EXPERIMENT. 

By St. John Adcock. 


N O young optimist should blot the word" impossible ” 
out of his dictionary until he has tried to compile 
an anthology that will satisfy everybody. Then he will 
feel modest enough to acknowledge that the lexico¬ 
graphers knew best and have furnished him with a word 
that is at times indispensable. Mr. Harold Monro has 
bravely attempted that impossible task in “ Twentieth 
Century Poetry,”* and if he had entirely succeeded 
might have credited himself with the performance of a 
mirach'. He has done so well, any¬ 
how, that many will be contented 
with whal he has achieved. Having 
read or rensid ” about six hiindn’d 
volumes,” he hfis chosen seventy- 
seven j)oe1s, and winnowing out of 
each from one to nine poems has 
brougnl together a total of two 
hundred and forty as a harvest of 
whal seems to him best in the poetry 
of this centurj’. For the new issue of 
liis welcome and admirably edited 
annual. ” The Best l^oems of 
Mr. Thomas Moult has found that 
during a single year seventy •two poets 
liav(* written verse w(;ll worth preserving; so the fact 
that from the larger area of thirty years Mr. Monro has 
selecteil onl\’ sev(‘nty-S(‘ven should indicate that lu* is 
iKJt easy to ]»lease. And certainly among the poems 
ot his choice there an* many charming, many beautiful 
things, with not more than a just proportion of such 
as are at least remarkable for thos(‘ experimental, 
Revolutionary qualities of structure and utterance v/hich 
have coiiu* to be ri'cogniscd as j^eculiarly characteristic 
of rc'ally ” modem ” verse. There are jxiems that may 
nf)t, to you! private thinking, be of undeniable merit 
—there were bound to be—but it is an interesting 
collection, and if it docs not strike you as being 
thoroughly representative of the century, that may 
be either because Mr. Monro’s taste is too delicate, is 
not sufhciently catholic, or your own not sufficiently 
exclusive. Perhaps an anthology of this comprehensive 
cast, if it is broadly and fully to rcpre.scnt the poetry 
of a period, rather than the limited personal preferences 
of the anthologist, could be more impartially comi)iled 
by a critic who was not also a poet, and so would have 
no very natural bias toward a kind of poetry he* wrote 
himself nor against a kind he could not or did not 
write. 

However this may be, when you have learned from 
Mr. Monro’s introduction that, in order to settle his 
chronological boundaries, he resolved on “a general 
rule, with the cider poets, to include those only whose* 
Collected Works had been published within the century,” 
it is unsettling to discover that he includes seven pot*ms 
by Dr. Bridge's, whose Collected Poems appeared in the 
nineteenth century, and none, by Kipling, Arthur 
Symons or William Watson, though their Collected 
Poems were not published until after this century 

• 3s. Ocl. fCliatto «K: Windus). t 6s. (Jonathan Cape). 


began. It is true that one learns too from the intro¬ 
duction that Mr. Monro classes ” some of the more 
famous poets of the moment ” as poets of a decade 
and not of the c(‘ntury : “ so to each decade its poet; 
centuries think in different terms.” An impressive 
dictum, but 1 fear this classification ought to have 
proved fatal to the claims of several who arc enshrined 
as century poets in this Valhalla. As specimens of 
Iasi ec'nlury poets whom he dismisses as belonging to a 
deeadt!, Mr. Monro names, among 
others, Al(*.\iin(h*r Smith, and is not 
di'terred bj' his knowledge of either 
from linking him with tin* egregious 
Tapper. The maturer w'ork of Smith 
has had to sulTer from the popularity 
and half-de.served ridiculi- lie won 
with the boyish stuff he wrote when 
lu* was twenty. But one or two of 
his lyrics—‘ Glasgow,” .say, and that 
])a.ssionale, strangest of love-lyrics, 
” The Night Before the Wedding ”f- 
would mak(! not a f(‘w of Mr. 
Monro's selection seem by contrast 
anaanic and inronse{juent. For 
rdl that, I do not deny that Alexander Smith 
was only the |)oel of a decade, but his accept¬ 
ance as such, if w'e lest some of this ” twentieth 
century poetry " against his, carries obvious impli¬ 
cations. 

I should uiisrepre.sent it how'ever if 1 did not emphasise 
that, taken simply as a collection of recent ver.se, a 
coIlerti(*n of Mr. Monro’s favourite poems, there is 
very much in this book that is wtdl and sensitively 
chosen and will give delight to all discriminating readers. 
Indeed, it goes without saying that an anthology con¬ 
taining poems by Rupert Brookt*, Masefield, de la Mare, 
Alice Meynell, John Davidson, W. H. Davies, Siegfried 
Sassoon, Gerard Hopkins, Elroy Flecker, Abercrombie, 
Ralph Ilodg.son, Humbert Wolfe, Hardy, Yeats and, 
to say nothing of others, a sonnet and a brief poem by 
Wilfrid Gibson, one exquisite lyric by Noyes (whose 
” Bird-Song,” by the way, is technically, and in thought 
and feeling, about the best of Mr. Moult’s ” Best Poems 
of iq29 ”), one by A. E. Housman, one by Edmund 
B 1 unden. one by Gordon Bottomley, one by John 
Drinkwat(;r, one by John hreeinan, one by Chesterton, 
eight by a poetess of moderate gifts, and three by 
Mr. Monro him.s(df, is a book rich enough in poetry 
to be a pleasing and a valuable possession. It is only 
wlnm you come to consider it as an adequate assembly 
of the representative poetry of our century' that you 
begin to hesitate and ask questions. 

For instance, you read ” Oread,” by H. D. : 

'* Whirl up, soa. 

Whirl your pointed pines. 

Splash your great pines 
On our rocks, 

Hurl your green over us, 

Cover us with your pools of fir.” 



Mr. Harold Monro. 
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You read 
" Sehnsucht ” (I 
am quoting each 
of these in full): 
Because of body's 
hunger are we 
born, 

' And by contriv¬ 
ing hunger are 
we fed; 

Because of 
hunger is our 
work wclhlonc, 
And so arc songs 
well sung, and 
things well 
said. 

Desire and longing arc the whips of (<ocl— 

God save u$ all from death when we are fed." 

You read " The Sunflower,” by Peter Quennell: 

" See, I have bent tliee by thy saffron liair, 

() most strange masker. 

Towards my face, thy face so full of eyes, 

O almost legendary monster. 

'J'hee of the saflron, circling hair I bend. 

Bend by my Angers knotted in thy hair. 

Hair like broad flames. 

So—shall I swear by beech husk, spindle-berry. 

To break tliee, saffron hair and j^eering eye, 

To have the mastery ? " 

Poor Sir Kichard Blackniore was not more banal, yet 
the satirists of his day laughed him into a figure of 
fun. Our milder age is less exacting; when some of 
its new poets can acquire little el.se it tolerantly 
encourages them to make virtues of their deficiencies, 
and, unfortunately, the large number they have of these 
swells them with a sense of greatness, until somebody 
is humane enough to puncture it. You read the 
twentieth century jHiem of ” Tlie Dead Bird,” the seven 
lines on ” Autumn,” ” Tlie Horseman,” and a .score of 
others that arc curiously lacking in idea, in beauty of 
thought or phrase, sometimes in a sense of humour 
which, in a flat-footed effort named ” Tlie Flight into 
Egypt,” might have saved the poet from writing of 
h(j^ Mary would— 

“ bare your maiden breast to his month, 

*' The Stickling, to the conscious God balanced upon your 
knees" » 

—and 370U wonder whether absolutely nothing finer, 
more significant than those tin-whistle pipings can be 
distilled from Lne pjiges of .such poets as ” A. E.” 
(George Russell), Gerald Gould, Aldous Huxley, Cros- 
land, Muriel Stuart, Katharine Tynan, Charles Williams, 
Martin .\rmstrong, Maurice Baring, Charles Dalmon, 
Belloc. Stephen Gwynn, W. M. Letts, Sidney Lysaght, 
Rose Macaulay, Violet Jacob, Susan Miles (decidedly 
one of the Ixist of the modernists ”), Max Plowman, 
Jolin Presland, Rachael Annand Taydor, Horace 
Shipp, hrank Kendon, Margaret Woods—^who are all of 
this century and all ignored. Surely our century is 
not yet so rich in poetry that it can afford to dispense 
with all these, in addition to Watson, SjTnons and 
Kipling ? Their absence exaggerates our poverty when 
one makes inevitable comparisons between the poets of 
this century and the one that preceded it. 

An anthology covering the last thirty years of the 
despised Victorian era would contain the names of 


Browning, Tennyson, Arnold, Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Patmore; an anthology limited to the first thirty 
years of the nineteenth century would give us Words¬ 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Crabbe, Shelley, Keats and 
something of Blake—though as the critics had not 
then made up their minds about Blake and Keats we 
might have been given Mrs. Hemans and Rogers instead. 
Which thought should chasten us and make us tke more 
careful in these days not to let our sleeping judgments 
betray us into similar errors. Mr. Monro's anthology 
is, once again, excellent in many respects, but, if I may 
be forgiven for expressing what, rightly or wrongly, 
I honestly think, by several of his inclusions and several 
of his omissions he makes our twentieth century poetry 
in the bulk, beside that of those other two anthologies, 
appear smaller and more inferior than it actually is. 

Following passing fashions in literature, .for fear of 
not seeming up to date, all we like sheep have gone 
astray at times, but that will not excuse us for con¬ 
doning mistakes, even when they are not our own. 
So let me confess that I have been appalled at tlie 
gush of extravagant eulogy divers of our leading and 
lesser critics have lavished on a recent book of measur¬ 
able merits by an established writer eminent enough to 
overawe the les.ser ones, but not to mesmerise the 
others, so 1 am driven to account for it by a.ssuming 
that their standards of criticism have fallen into dis¬ 
repair a. d let them down. Tliere lias been too much 
lately of this rapturous hailing of important geese as 
•swans, and it behoves each one of us to look into liim- 
s(flf severely and put right what is wrong with his 
works. If our standards were not defective we should 
not -some of us—be troubled with such c()nfu.scd 
notions of what we mean by ” modern ” poetr\'. You 
will notice we have what are called ver^^ advanced 
poets who write deft little snatches of verse in the 
tradition of the very ancient poets of ('hina; while 
others who write in the more recent tradition of our 
own greater poets are labelled old-fashioned. 

There is a lot of sad nonsense of that sort talked 
about these matters, and for a corrective you .should 
read (and you will read with enjoyment) the sound, 
sensible, lucid exposition of the virtues of tradition and 


of experiment in 
poetry in tlie 



essays contri- 
b u t e d by 
Edmund 


B1 u 11 d e n and 


Edith Sitwell 


to "Tradition 


and Experiment 

in Present-Day 


Literature.”* 


There you will | 


find Miss Sitwell, 


perhaps to your 


surprise, judi¬ 


ciously crowning 

Tennyson's 
“Tears, Idle 
Tears,” as ” one 

i ^ 

* 7s* 6d. (Oxford 



Press). 

Mr. fidmuttd..Bluttdm. 
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of the loveliest short l3nics in the Engli^ lan¬ 
guage.'* She is not invariably so orthodox, but is 
as candidly and fairly critical of experimental as of 
traditional verse. To illustrate one phase of her 
argument Miss Sitwell quotes a long eccentric poem 
*' about an elephant/* and you may think she is unduly 
lenient when she admits that it is ** not a first-rate 
one/* and is ** fearfully obscure " ; you 
may think it illustrates the vices only 
arid not ** at once the virtues and the 
vices of modernist poetry *’; but her 
argument is now and then happier than 
her illustrations. She says an illumin¬ 
ating word, though not the last word, 
of Matthew Arnold when she refers to 
his “ chilblaincd mittened musings **; 
and submitting certain “ modernists ” 
to drastic scrutiny she remarks that 
they have discovered many things, “ but 
not poetry.’* On the whole Miss Sitwell 
puts the case for experiment forcefully 
and well, and ends by defining poetry 
as “ not the result of reason nor of 
intellect. It is the flower of magic, not 
of logic.” No rational being is opposed 
to experiment; he only protests when lie 
is asked to admire quite raw experimental poetry as if 
it were the finished article, and will not blindly receive 
pretenliously crude verse as poetry when the modernist 
seeks to do the trick by clever conjuring, instead of by 
magic, with intellect instead of with feeling and nnagi- 
nation. All verse-writing is, in fact, an experiment, and 
only when the experiment succeeds is the result a iioem. 

That, I take it, is the sum of Mr. Edmund Blunden’s 
teaching -in his discerning and ably written chapter on 
” Tradition in Poetry.*’ He concludes by indicating 
tlie influences that, consciously or unconsciously, aided 
Coleridge in the fashioning of ” Kubla Khan,” and 
shows liiat, for all its inspired originality, it was an 
experiment that had its roots in tradition. The Quarterly 
sneered at the poem as without ’genius and ” utterly 
destitute of value ” ; but later critics have arrived at a 
different opinion, and now, adds Mr. Hluriden, ” we 
may stand looking for a * Kubla Khan ’ of our days, 
and if our poets are as traditional a.s Coleridge, v/c 
may receive one.’* 


ANOTHER DAY. 

By Jeffkry Faknol. ‘ 7s. Od. (Sampson JjOw.) 

Mr. Jeffery Farnol may choose for his literary doirain a 
somewhat artificial type of romance, but within that 
domain he certainly rules supreme among modern writers. 
The hero of his latest story is a young man wlio, bereft of 
memory, is founa lying unconscious across the corpse of 
the man he had threatened to murder. He is also a 
champion boxer and a fearless breaker of horses. The 
goddess of his destiny is a Sussex beauty whose face is 
” deep-eyed, vivid of mouth and framed in bronxj-gold hair 
cut close, sleek and sliining like a gold helmet.” A pale 
and wistful American woman is her rival; while in Derek 
Ryersofi there is a thoroughly liard-boiled villain, in Uncle 
Ted a lovable old American gentleman, and in the wee 
Patience, sister of the golden goddess,' a very attractive, if 
somewhat precocious, child. With these characters, and 
with scenes ranging from the Sussex Downs to the under¬ 
world of New York, Mr. Famol succeeds in giving us 
another good mystery yam. 


In the past, at all events, the poets of a centuiyi or 
part of a century, have never spoken all in one maimer, 
or with one voice; little groups have flocked together 
and done so, but they have always been of a minor 
order. Wordsworth was a great experimentalist; he 
broke the tryanny of the Georgian formalists and 
restored to poetry its old beautiful simplicities of 
movement and of language ; but in all 
his greater work he exercised that free¬ 
dom gloriously within traditional limits. 

In this same volume tradition and 
experiment in the novel, in the drama, 
biography, and criticism are dealt with 
by R. H. Mottram and J. D. Beresford; 
by Ashley Dukes and C. K. Munro ; by 
A. J. A. Symons and Osbert Burdett; 
by Rebecca West and T. S. Eliot. I 
like the nncompromising boldness with 
which Mr. Mottram declares himself 
” incapable of dealing with the novel as 
though it were some recondite literary 
form existing only in the world of art. 
To me, the novel »s not only a literary 
form, but an article of merchandise and 
an item in the well-estimated family 
budget, where it figures under tl^e 
heading of * amusements.* ” He tells you what brought 
him to that point ol view, and of course it does not 
involve a denial of the art of the novelist—but he is too 
natural an artist himself to treat it fussily or portentously 
—and he traces the development of that art fn^m Richard¬ 
son down to Wells, Bennett and Galsworthy, who continue 
to practise it, he observes, within the lines of a tradition 
that ” is by no means ossified and insular.” All these 
essays on tradition and exiieriment in the literary arts 
are suggestive, provocative, interesting, and tend to 
convince' you, if you are not convinced already, that 
it is as foolish to despise tradition as to discourage 
experiment; though all experiment is a waste of 
energy unless it is an intelligent extension of tradition 
and not merely an ignorant departure from it. No 
doubt it is possible for the ingenious to cultivate blue 
roses and black lilies, so the gardenei who feverishly 
digs and waters his plot and tries to grow such flowers 
without seeds is not a subject for unkind criticism, but 
for medical attention. 


HETTY’S SON. 

By Florence Kilpatrick. 7s. 6tl. (Collins.) 

It would be surprising to learn that Mrs. Florence Kil¬ 
patrick had not one eye on Mr. Ivor Novello and the 
talkies when she wrote this dramatic account of a hand¬ 
some young man’s fortunes and misfortunes. The begin¬ 
ning of the story, when John Tredegar, on the eve of leaving 
school to go up to Oxford, is expelled because of liis associa¬ 
tion with a girl, is strongly reminiscent of a film in which 
Mr. Ivor Novello starred not long ago. But the story of 
fx>ur8e continues differently, and John's adventures as 
library steward on the Andalucia, and later in South 
America, would give any movie hero plenty of chances 
for first-class acting. Tins is tl\e third ” Hetty ” book; 
at the end of the previous one Hetty died at the birth of 
her son, but to this son she has bequeathed much of her 
wild, warm nature, and so her spirit Ungers, running like 
a will-o'-the-wisp through the liistory of his growth from 
boyhood to manhood, his love for three women and his 
ultimate reconciliation with his father and stepmother. 



Mr. R. H. Mottram. 
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NOTICES. 

All communications intended jot the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor oj The Bookman. St. Paul's House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Two of the greatest War novels we have had 
so far are the two latest Mr. 1 omlinson’s “ All 
Our Yesterdays” (r(*viewed 
on another page) and 
Mr. Richard 1 ^ 1 a k c r * s 
” Medal Without Bar ’' 

(Hodder Sc Stoughton). 

Both have a breadth of 
vision and sympatliy, an 
understanding of tlui real 
significance of things, and 
a sure artistry in the 
handling of their materijil 
that make much in our 
recent ultra - realistic War 
books—w h i c h apparently 
cannot achieve eff(*cts 
without overloading their 
pages with crude details 
of abhorrent sights and 
obscenities of dialogue- — 
seem hysterical by com¬ 
parison. You have enough 
of the visible horrors of war, 
the shattering of human 
c r e a t u r (' s by scientific 
methods of slaughter in 
“Medal Without Bar” to turn th^' most stupidly 
rampant non-combatant into a confirmed pacifist. 
But these things are here the more poignant, more 
terrible because you are brought to such an intimate 
acquaintance with certain of the men who are thus 
ruthhissly smashed and blasted out of existence. If 
you want to be convinced of the sheer brutality 
and insanity of war, read “ Medal Without Bar.” 
It confirms all we have heard of the muddle and 
incompetence in the higher commands that too 
often sent men useh'ssly to inevitable death ; there 
is no lack of humour in it, grim and otherwise; it 
pictures, too, the J.nbreakablc courage of men un¬ 
used to warfare, the heroism, self-sacrifice, the 
W'onderfnl comradeships that were fostered among 
the insen.sate carnage of battle and touched the 
whole shameful business at times with something 
beautifully human and ennobling. 

One suspects that, like Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Blaker 
is autobiographical; that though his principal 
character is not modelled on himself he has given 
him bis own experiences. When the War broke out 


Charles Cartwright was a solicitor, aged thirty-six, 
and partner with his father in the firm of Cartwright, 
Mollison and Cartwright. His wife was old 
Mollison’s daughter. He knew that if he joined up 
the Old Boy and Mollison could carry on without 
him ; his wife and two sons would be provided for 
and, things being so "convenient,” the idea that 
he might try to keep out of it was unthinkable. 

He joined an Officers' 
'framing Corps, where the 
Adjutant was a young Mons 
veteran, minus one eye and 
one hand, 'fhe Adjutant, 
Henderson, and Cartwright 
grew very friendly and, 
having infliumcc in high 
quarters, Henderson is pre¬ 
pared to get him a per¬ 
manent “ cushy ” job in the 
home s('rvici‘. Cartwright 
is opposed to this, and 
after delays, for which the 
intriguings of his wife and 
Ibindersoii's are responsible, 
he is sent to France as 
lieutenant in a battery of 
artillery. The story that 
follows of the Somme fight¬ 
ing is the vividest, most 
grimly realistic story I have 
read of what was done in 
that direful sector by 
the men behind the guns. 
But the interest of it all takes hold of you chiefly 
because of the quiet cunning with which Mr. Blaker 
has drawn the characters of Cartwright—sensible, 
reliable, kindly—his brother officers, their batmen, 
sergeants and other of the men ; you are made to 
know them so thoroughly and are so drawn to them, 
as they were drawn to each other, that you feel it 
almost as a personal loss when one after the other 
of them is suddenly wiped out, until scarcely any 
remain of the original battery except Cartwright 
himself and the boastful, likeable, .superstitious 
Whitelaw. You fully understand how, after he has 
been invalided home, as soon as he is better, though 
he dreads going, CartwTight refuses opportunities of 
getting “ cushy ” jobs and has to go back out of 
a deep sense of loyalty to that glorious fellow'ship. 
There was none of the “ far, far better thing ” 
about this feeling; it was simply that he had 
become “ something of the blood and the bone, the 
haunch and the hoof and the guts—of the battery.” 

Cartwright, being older than most of the officers, 
is genially nicknamed “ Uncle ” ; and one of the 



Portrait by E.o.Nvppe. HI,., Richard Blaker. 
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things that haunts me is a saying ! 
by young Reynolds (otherwise ' 

“ Renny ”), who is given to quoting 
the poets on appropriate occasions*. 

After a time of stress he has been 
drinking overmuch and will not 
settle down. He rouses, sits up, 
and addresses himself to Cartwright 
who is trying to sleep : 

“ . . . ‘ Uncle, we’ve come out -of the 
Valley. And who are these ? ’ He 
looked about the hut. ‘ “ These, sir,” 
a fellow like you would say, ‘"riicse are Mra. A 

a lot of gunners." But the proper Author of “C.ene 
answer, ancient Uncle of mine, 
is " These are they which came out of great tribula¬ 
tion. ..." What a spanking word that is, Nunks; 

“ tribulation "... Uncle,' he said, ‘ by God, it’s true I 
They •ihall hunger no more -neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat. ... If we get through to the end 

-out of the other valleys and tril)ulafionti as we’ve got 
through this lot —there won’t be a damned thing left in 
the world to upset us, and excite us, and make us get the 
wind up. I dare say we'll be able to smile at things, now 
and again ; but it will take a hell of a lot to get a tear 
out of us. . . . " These .nre they which ckme out of great 
tribulation ..." the generation of the broken-hearted. 
Men who have sighed .all their sighs and shed their ultimate 
tear. 1 wish I could impress you as much as I've been 
impressed myself, blast you I J^ut perhaps I’m late : it 
somcliines seems that you have discovered all these things 
some time ago. Good night, brother oJliccr.' 

' Good night, fellow-gentleman,’ said ('artwright. He 
too was a little thoughtful now. ' You have rather im- 
])rcssed me, if it’s any satisfaction to you,’ he said. ‘ I 
think that’s a ])r( lty sound idea.' 

" ‘ Good egg ! ' said Keynolds. ‘ 1 just shot an arrow 
into the air -well —good night.' ” 

Reynolds was one who did not get through to the 
end ; but you can believe 



rank with the best work of this 
kind that has been done in recent 
years. 


“Plume of the Arawas,” a novel 

by anotlKT New Zealand author, 

Mr. Frank O. V. Acheson. is also to 

be published by Messrs. Dent this 

month. It is a stirring romance 

of the New Zealand Maori, written 

by one who has a lifelong know- 

^ ^ ledge of that remarkable race. An 

Mra. Aceituna Griffin, , . . 

admirable account of native life in 

Author of “ClenesM" (John Murray). 

New Zealand towards the end of last 
century was given in “ Maori Witchery," by C. R. 
Browne, issued by the same? publishers last autumn. 
The author tells of his perilous adventures among 
hostile tribes and what he saw of the Maori people, 
their manners and custimis, while he was engaged 
as a Government surveyor in opening up the “ King 
Country " for the Main Trunk Railway, 

The new novel of Major C, P. Wren, “ The 
Mammon of Righteousness,” which Mr. Joh 4 
Murray is publishing this month, is not another 
romance of India or Africa, but a mystery story 
of a very unusual kind. 

Messrs. Evelcigh Nash & Grayson have done a 
good scTvice in publishing all that is best and most 
interesting of the famous .Diary of Charles C'avendish 
h'lilke Grevillc in “ l-eaves from the Grcville Diary ” 
(21s.). I'hc Diary covers the reigns of George IV, 
William IV, and the early 


after re '.ding this book that 
many who did liavc found 
there wa.s truth in his 
rhetorical outburst. If you 
miss ” Medal Without Bar,” 
you will miss one of the 
finest, most deeply interest¬ 
ing of all the War books. 

A collection of “Now 
Zealand Short Storic.'?, ’ ’ 
edited by O. N. Gillespie, 
will be publislied this month 
by Messrs. Dent. There is 
a wide variety in the stories, 
but every one of them is 
of New Zealand life and 
character. None of New 
Zealand's story-writers are 
better known in this country 
than Katherine Mansfield, 
but there are tales in the 
book by B. £. Baughan, 
A. A. Grace, G. B. Lan¬ 
caster and others that will 



Mr. Frank Sinffordt 

Author of recently published by John Long. 


years of Victoria. Grcville 
was a shrewd observer, a 
witty idler, who was easily 
admitted behind the scenes 
in the best social and 
political circles of his time, 
knew all about nearly every¬ 
body that mattered, and 
gossiped about them in his 
diary unreservedly. The 
selection has been made by 
Mr. Philip Morrell, who 
contributes a preface and 
an admirable introductory 
essay. An jippendix con¬ 
tains some interesting 
letters from Granville which 
have not hitherto been 
published. 

Mr. Gilbert Thomas, who 
has done work of distinction 
both as poet and essayist, 
has completed a new volume 
of essays, “Calm Weather,” 
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which will be published shortly by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall. As ins title suggests, Mr. Thomas’s essays 
arc of a quiet and thoughtful cast, and deal largely 
with those first affections, those shadowy recollec¬ 
tions ” which return to us, as Wordsworth .^ays, ” in 
a season of calm weather.” It is a book of varying 
moods and impressions, including intimate auto¬ 
biographical chapters concerning childhood, Public 
School life and the author's 


of his stibject’s personality, record and policy is 
frank and searching. 

I hear from Mr. Sydney Walton, of the Yorkshire 
Evening News, that Dr. T. R. Glover, the well- 
known scholar and public orator of Cambridge 
University, has written some Latin '^erses in 
the mediaeval manner reviewing Miss Waddell's 
” Mediaval Latin Lyrics ” 


early days in London with 
Messrs. Chapman 8c Hall 
(who, by the way, celebrate 
their centenary this year). 
All the essays have ap¬ 
peared in the Spectator, 
Nation, Manchester Gmr- 
dian, British Weekly, Good 
Housekeeping, and other 
journals. 

I heard with great regret 
of the death last month of 
Mrs. Agnes Croysdale. the 
elder daughter of Mr. 
William Blane, C.B.E. 
Under the name of Agnes 
Blanc, Mrs. Croysdale was 
the author of several very 
successful plays, • including 
” The' Half Sister,” which 
was produced in London, 
at the Apollo theatre; 
” The Third Eye,” a power- 



roriraii by Laiiic rharii-i. Mrs. Agnes Croysdale. 


(which we review on another 
page), and that the Baptist 
Times is offering a prize for 
the best translation of them. 

The Cambridge Press has 
in preparation a new edition 
of the ” Plays of Nathaniel 
Lee,” Dryden's contem¬ 
porary and occasional 
collaborator. This will be 
edited, with an introduction 
and notes, by Miss C. M. 
Maclean. 

The hitherto uncollected 
criticisms and reviews of 
Katherine Mansfield are to 
be published shortl}'' by 
Messrs. Constable, under 
the title of ” Novels and 
Novelists.” 

Messrs. Constable are 


ful study in the mental derangement of a famous publishing also ” Strength of the Spirit,” a now 


doctor, produced at Nottingham ; a comedy, ” A novel by Leonora Eyles. 


Family Affair,” which was produced with a London 
cast at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, and after¬ 
wards on tour with brilliant succ ;ss in other pro- 
^ncial cities. By her early death the stage has 
lost (.ne of its most promising dramatists. She had 


Emil Ludwig's “ Abraham Lincoln ” is to be 
published early this year by Messrs. Putnam ; who 
have also in the press the Memoirs of Prince von 
Buelow, the German statesman and Chancellor. 


several other play.s ready for production—one, a A tran.slation of “ The Spiritual Writings of 
comedy, called ** Sin and Angels ” ; another, ” The Charles de Foucrld,” the Hermit Apo.stle of the 
Moon and the River,” written in collaboration with Sahara, will be published this spring by Messrs. 
William HoL s; had dramatised two well-known Bums, Oates & Washboume. 


novels, Dorothy Conyers's ” Two Impostors and 
Tinker,” and Gilbert Frankau's ” Gerald Cranston's 
Lady,” and was making arrangements for their 
production this year. Many of her plays had an 
African colouring, for she spent much time in South 
Africa, where her lather, whose name is familiar in 
anthologies of South African poetry, lived for many 
years. She also wrote much charming verse and 
I understand a Memorial volume of this is in 
preparation. 

A study of Mr. Lloyd George, by Sir Charles 
Mallet, has just been published by Messrs. Benn. 
Sir Charles writes as ” a member of the Liberal 
party,” and, though studiously polite, his analysis 


The Index to Volume LXXVI of The Bookman 
will hz given in our next issue. 

Bookman. 

TWO CENTENARIES: 

HENRY KINGSLEY AND JAMES PAYN. 

Two men destined to be notable in the annals of literature 
entered the world this winter-time a hundred years ago. 
Henry Kingsley, born on January 2nd, 1830, at the Rectory 
of Bamack, in Northamptonshire, was the fifth .son of 
the Reverend Charles Kingsley; but as his father became 
Rector of Chelsea in 1836. Henry's youth mainly passed 
there amid surroundings which he excellently depicted 
later on in his book, " The Hillyars and the Burtons." 
His brother Charles, the future author of " Hypatia " and 
" Westward Ho 1 " was eleven years his senior and already 
a force in the religious and literary world as Henry grew 
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up, but very differently—restless, 
wild, and self-indulgent. Henry 
Kingsley left Worcester College. 
Oxford, in 1853, without taking a 
degree, owing to ni)^terious circum¬ 
stances which have never transpired. 
The gold-digging fever had him in 
its grip, and he went off to Australia 
like so many of the muscular and 
unstable young men of that time. 
But he found no fortune in the 
mines, though many adventures were 
his in that far unknown country as 
lalx)urer, stockdriver, and trooper in 
the mounted police. His relatives 
heard nothing of him for five years, 
and then suddenly he reappeared 
in England, rather to their discon¬ 
certion. But he was provided with 
a cottage next to the dwelling of 
his now aged parents at Eversley, 
and there he proceeded to write, 
or rather finish, that vivid novel, 
“ Geoffry Hamlyn," which recounts 
so much of his adventurous time in 
A istralia. By the influence of his 
brother Charles, the book found ready 
acceptance by the firm of Aleidander 
Macmillan in 1859. It was suc- 



Warrington Crescent, Maida Vale, 
on March 25th, 1898, beloved by a 
wide circle of -friends for his kindli¬ 
ness and charm as a man. 

S. M. Ellis. 

NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 

The 1930 edition of Burke's 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
PRIVY COUNCIL AND KNIGHTAGE 
{£5 5 S-; Burke’s Peerage, Ltd.), 
carefully brought up to date, is a 
welcome and invaluable addition to 
cverj' reference library. You get 
an idea of the extent to which last 
year’s volume is now out of date 
when you find records here of twenty- 
six new' peerages; twenty-eight new 
baronetcies; many new knights, 
and mcmliers of various orders, to 
say nothing of changes on the 
episcopal bench and elsewhere and, 
a very interesting and serviceable 


cecded by the even liner “ Ravenshoc ” in 1862. " Austin 

Elliot," " T-eighton Court," " Silcotc of Silcotes " were all 
good, but by 1869 deterioration in both his habits and 
brain had set in, and his subsequent stories failed to reach 
the .same high standard. Ho was for a time in Edinburgh 
as editor of The Daily Review, and soon after went out 
as wrar correspondent during the Franco-Prussian cam¬ 
paign. He died in Sussex, iu 1876, but forty-six years old, 
liis bright promise extinguished thus early by reason, 
mainly, of his irregular habits. 

James Payn was born at Chcltciiliani on hebruarv 28th, 
1830. His father, who had been Clerk to the Thames 
Commissioners, died ea^l}^ and the child was entirely the 
.son of his mother in the matter of youthful influences. 
He was sent to Eton, and intended to go into the army, 
but for reasons of ill-health this project, together with a 
later one to become a clergyman, did not mature. After 


addition, a complete list of the present Ministry. It is 
noticeable that Lord Passfield is one of the very few reegnt 
peers who .seem to dispense writh coats of arms. The 
genealogical and heraldic history of our peerage, baronetage, 
privy council and knightage has been revised and com¬ 
pleted and in every way the new' volume has been made 
as comprehensive and reliable as " Burke’s " always has 
been through the eighty-eight years of its existence. 

From Messrs. A. & C. Black comes the new and revised 
issue of THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR BOOK (3s. Cxi.), 
now in the tw'cnty-third year of its usefulness. Its lists 
of publishers and pcrioaicals, and the requirements of the 
latter; soundly practical articles of advice conccniing 
serial, book, dramatic, film and all copyrights, makes it a 


taking his degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1852, 
Payn adopted journalism. Settling near Amblesidc. where 
he saw a good deal of Harriet Martincau, he eventually 
moved to Edinburgh to join the staff of Chambers's Journal, 
of which periotlicai he was editor from 1859 to 1874. He 
had taken up his residence in London in x86i, but con¬ 
tinued his editorship from there. He was editor of The 
Cornhtll Magazine (1883-189O). All through tliese editorial 
periods, and before, he was a voluminous writer, and 
between 1852 and 1890—thirty-eight years—produced t|uite 
sixty books, which at times appeared to the number of two 


guide lo the literary, art and mu.sic worlds that no editor, 
artist, composer or writer who has once made its acquaint¬ 
ance cares to be without. 

DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE 
AND COMPANIONAGE, revised and brought up to date 
for 1930 (75s.; Dean & Son), gives in an ample 
preface the news of the year so far as it is concern^ 
with the Court and higher social and Parliamentary 
circles, and among much other information includes an 


or three in a single year; novels, poems, 
essays, recollections poured from his pen. 
Pa3m’s most popular novel was ‘'Ix)st 
Sir Massingberd " (1864). " By I’roxy " 
(1878) was remarkable lor its humour. 
" The Talk of ♦he Towm " (1885) was 
based on the career of W. H. Ireland, 
the Shakespearean forger, and describes 
the sensational production of his 
" Vortigern " at Drury Lane Theatre iu 
1796. There are over forty other novels 
by Payn. He was also for many years 
reader to the publishing firm of Smith, 
Eider, and in this capacity the unfortu¬ 
nate memory attaches to him that he 
rejected “ The Mayor of Casterbridge " 
and " John Inglesant." On tlie other 
hand, he praised Rider Haggard’s first 
story, " Dawn," though lus firm did not 
publish the book. James Payn died at 



Mr. Michaol 


Author of “ Brown Earth and Greoii (Dublin*t 
Talbot Preaa\ reviewed In thla Number. ' 


interesting table showing the number 
of hereditary and other titles that have 
been conferred each year for the last 
half-century. The largest number of 
peers created iu any one of these years 
was twenty-three in 1919, tliough 1929 
ran it close with twenty-two. Dcbrett 
has been carrying on its useful work for 
two hundred and seventeen years, and 
nothing could be more concise or com¬ 
plete than its genealogies and its wealth 
of information about those wlio have 
earned a place l)etween its covers. The 
" Companionage " list alone fills nearly a 
thousand pages. Whatever you may want 
to know about the holder of any 'sort of 
title or honour is to be found in Debrett. 
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ART IN ITALY-AND ELSEWHERE* 

By Frank Kutter. 


In matters of art it must be admitted that the Latin 
races have shown a distinct superiority over the rest of 
Europe; and of all the Latins the Italians have the 
longest and most glorious record. That is why the 
exhibition of Italian Art at Burlington House this mouth 
inevitably surpasses even the magnificent exhibitions of 
Flemish and Dutch Art previously held there. 

But to enjoy this exhibition to the full and to under¬ 
stand it aright the visitor must have some knowledge of 
the conditions of life which brought these treasures of art 
to birth. A book which can be confidently recommended 
to intending visitors as a preparation for what they are 
about to sec is Jacob Burckhardt’s " Civilisation of the 
Kenaissance in Italy.'' This famous classic, so delight¬ 
fully written yet so instructive, has already passed through 
fifteen editions in Germany, and Mr. S. G. C. Middlcmore s 
translation is from the last German edition, with additional 
notes. But though the text of Burckliardt’s book has 
appeared in luiglish before, the volume just published by 
Messrs. Harrap & Co. is the first to be illustrated. Valuable 
as the text is alone, it becomes doubly valuable when 


embellished with 240 well chosen and well Reproduced 
illustrations, which are not only welcome in themselves, 
but supremely helpful to the ^tter understanding of a 
book which is an acknowledged master-work. 

A much smaller volume which is yet helpful and remark¬ 
ably comprehensive in its brevity is “ Tiie Italian 
Renaissance," by M. Elie Faure. This distinguished 
French critic is apt to be more than a trifle rhetorical in 
his expositions, but the present w'ork is a model of concise¬ 
ness, and in the space of little more than fifty pages he 
presents an attractive survey of Italian architcctuie, 
sculpture and painting from the thirteenth to the seven¬ 
teenth century. He ends with Tintoretto, and this leaves 
out Tiepolo, Canaletto and Guardi; but it is impossible 
to exhaust Renaissance art in fifty-five pages, and the 
marvel is not that M. Faure should have left atiybody out, 
but that he should have got in so much, h"urther, he can 
legitimately claim that the later Venetians belong to the 
Baroque period and not to the Renaissance. 

Of the extraordinary conditions of that time he has 
much to say siipplemcntitig his sixty pages of illustrations. 


• “The Civilisation of the Rcnai.<isance in Italy.’’ By Jacob 
Burckliardt. ^2s. (Harrap.) •—"The Italian Renaissance." 
By Elie Faure. los. 6d. {Studio .)—" Italian Painting." By 
A. F, Clutton-Bruck. 2s. (Faber & Faber.)—" The Italian 
Masters." By Horace Shipp. 7s. 6d. (Samp.son, Low.)—" An 
Introduction to Italian Painting." By Sir Charles Hf) 1 nies. 
10s. fid. (Cassell.)—" Studies in the Italian Renaissance." By 
Herbert M. Vaughan. 10s. fid, (Methuen.)—" A History of 
British and American Etching." By Janies Laver. £$ 3s. 
(Ernest Bonn.) 


and many of his sentences arc os illuminating as flashes 
of lightning: 

" Assassination in person, or through a hireling, was an every¬ 
day occurrence. , . . Jn Florence there was a woman who 
offered an cx-voto to a saint as a thank-uifering, because her 
lover, a monk, had been successful in robbing her hu.sband. . . . 
All men distrusted each-other through knowledge of tlieir own 
proclivities. . . . Men’s nervous systems became highly sensi¬ 
tive and able to react as rapidly as the harp string vibrates to 
the touch of the hand. Quick-wittediicss i.s neces- 




r 





sarily developed when it is required as a wea]>oti 
. . . the general ainorulity matured the individual. 
. . . Men found they could rule by the mind as 
well or bf;tter than by physical force. A new 
pas.sion was bom, whicli was to know and create, 
and to protect those who had knowledge and the 
power of creating. . . . The bumanities and the 
arts were developing by dint of the eagerness in¬ 
spired by eniulcitio.1, since the goal was glory. The 
most brutiU tyrants, the Malatcsta for instance, 
expended enormous Kinns on buying jnetures, 
.statues and medals, on founding libraries, on financ¬ 
ing scholars, writers and artists." 

That was the Renaissance, and if its achieve¬ 
ments were great, the price paid for them was 
formidable. Nobody would wish to resurrect 
these conditions even on the certainty of pro¬ 
ducing another Raphael or Leonardo. 

But, with all respect to the Kenaissance, 
many of us arc beginning to wonder whether 
its achievements were really so wonderful and 
worthy of admiration as those of three centuries 
immediately preceding, say, 1450. Does not 
the visitor to Burlington House—especially if 
his taste be refined —return again and again to 
the first two rooms containing the Sienese and 
hlorentinc IRimitives ? Docs he not feel, after 
he lias passed Botticelli’i. " Birth of Venus " in 
the third gallery, that the exhibition soon 
begins to tail ofi in beauty, in exquisiteness 
and, above all, in spirituality ? 

Holman Hunt, Millais and Rasselti arc quite 
out of date with their IRc-Raphaelitism, it is 
tlie Pre-Giottesque works which most fascinate 
the advanced art students of to-day. Similarly 
we arc coming to judge a writer on Italian art, 
to some extent, by the point at which he begins. 
If with Cimabue we feel that he has left a most 
important, and to some the best, part of the 
tale untold, Mr. A. F. Clntton-Brock scores a 
distinct point and earns respect by starting liis 
brief but intelligent sketch of " Italian Paint¬ 
ing " with Giunta Pisano (£. 1 .1229-1255). He 
is properly sceptical of “ progress " in art, and 
in his sixty-four pages of pamphleteering he 
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Heliodorua driven from the Temple. 

(From Ihf frcsnn by KnphucI in tlm St;iii2p tif thr V’aticaii, Roihq.) 
Fr(»iu “ Stnilics ill the Italian RpiiaKbanrc,” by Ilprliorl M. Vaughan (Metbu -ii). 


studies belong 
to the spheres 
of history and 
biography 
rather than 
that of art 
criticism, Mr. 
Vaughan, 
while taking 
constitutional 
history to lx; 
the anatomy 
of nations, and 
political h i s - 
tory to be its 
"organs of 
action," claims 
art history to 
Ije: 

'■ that which in 
the body his¬ 
torical gives a 
sparkle to the 
eyes, a sliecn to 
the hair, colour 
to the li^is, and 
grace to the 
litiibs.” 

This is his 
graceful and 
quite unneces¬ 


sary apology 

only gets as far as Domenico Veiie/iano (13^0-1.^86) on for adding to his liistories of such families as the Medicb, 


page 32. 

Mr. Horace -Shipp, whose larger " Italian Miustcrs " has 
also been written with special reference to the current 
exhibilitni at the Academy, begins early, too, devoting a 
preliminary chapter to a lly/antini! prologue before starting 
with Guido of Siena, whose "Madonna" is dated 1221. 
Apart from illustrations, Mr. Sliipp’s octavo contains 170 
])ages : but on page 85 he is already writing alxiut the 
Jdorence of Michelangelo ; so that although he lias still 
to tell us of the Ihnbrian, Milanese, Venetian and other 
schools, he is less disillusioned about the Kenaissance than 
Mr. Clutton-Drock. Mr. Shipp however is adndttedly 
catering for the " general reader," and while his 1>ook 


Borgias, Fariicses, etc., cluipters 011 Fra Angelico, (>; 11 ini, 
Leonardo, Raphael and Michelangelo. 

Meanwhile wc of to-day liavc our own small' achieve¬ 
ments ; and if we are a little uncertain how Epstein and 
Augustus John should rank as against Donatello and 
Titian, still leaving .sculpture and painting aside—we* 
have rijason to be content with our achievement in etching 
and dry-j)oiiit. Here at the present moment the Anglo- 
Saxon race can claim a distinct superiority over the £.atins. 
There is no country in the world that Ctan present so 
fine a quartet of living etchers as Great Britain, with 
Muirhe-ad Bone, Frank Brangvvyn, D. Y. Cameron and 


contains little serious criticism or .searching analysis of the 
qualities wliich make paintings great, ho chats pleasantly 
aliout the ]niinters and usefully remimls us of the historical 
background to tlie stage on which they strutted. 

Altogether in another class is Sir Charles Holmes's 
" Introduction to Italian Painling." It is the work of a 
.scholar, a great expert, and a landscape painter of originality 
and distinction; yet for all his erudition and profound 
technical experience. Sir Charles tells bis story in a simple 
and delightfully lucid manner, .so that his is a book which 
anybody can read and un'Ierstand. It is quite the best 
short book on the subject that has yet appeared in English, 
and though limited to 1^5 pages it has by far the widest 
range. In a masterly chapter on " Tlie ()rigin and Methods 
of Italian Painting," he sums up the acliicvemeni.s of 
Byzantine art. shows us the continuity of the classical 
style in medianval Rome, and lays due stress on the real 
turning point in Italian painting; namely the coming to 
Assisi, to help in painting the frescoes at St. Francesco, 
of the thirteenth century Roman painter 1*10^0 Cavallini. 
The unreliability of Vasari is now common knowledge, 
and modtfn research has established tliat it was Cavallini, 
not Cimtfhue, who was the real master of Giotto. Similarly, 
in In^ast chapter, Holmes writes of the Baroque painters 
of/uic seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with a rare 
.^scriminating sympathy, contriving on his last page even 
to pay a tribute to Segantini, the great Italian painter of 
the nineteenth century. 

The connection between art and history during the Italian 
Renaissance is admirably demonstrated by Mr. Herbert 
M. Vaughan in one of the lectures brought together in 
his " Studies in the Italian Renaissance." While these 
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Jam« ikcBey—to say nothing of BUmpied, Briscoe, 
Brockhurst, Cain, Francis Dodd, John, Lumsden, Osborne, 
Riishbury, Sickert and a dozen others. All these and 
ever so many more are appreciated, and most of them 
included among the illustrations, in Mr. James Laver’s 
book on British and American Etching. The literature 
of the subject is now so voluminous that collectors and 
students will be grateful to this alert young official of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum for giving in one volume 
so comprehensive yet concise a history. For those who 
desire to make further research an excellent bibliography 
is attached ; but Mr. Laver himself covers the ground 


fairly completely from Hogarth to the latest American 
etcher of promise. 

' It is inevitable that opinions should differ about the 
choice of illustrations where the field is so formidably 
immense. Personally 1 consider the most serious absentees 
are Cruikshank and Wilkie among tlie earlier etchers, 
Robert Austin, Francis Dodd and Sylvia Gosse among 
contemporaries. There are many artists reproduced whose 
work is incontestably on a lower level than that of tliose 
just mentioned. But in the matter of reproducing con¬ 
temporaries, Mr. Laver errs on the side of generosity 
rather than on that of insufficiency; and his kindness to 
certain American etchers closely approaches charity. 


Ube Boobebelt 


HBDIiEVAL LATIH LYRICS* 

A translator's task is not unlike that of a miner’s. A 
miner, surrounded by his material, enveloped in it, subdued 
by it, will be pardoned if he often is more aware of the 
arduousness of the task, the discomfort of his position, and 
the unnaturalness of the atmosphere than of the sheer 
mystic excitement of his task, the bringing to light the 
hid treasures which only he can see, and which, without 
his aid, we shall only know by lamentable hearsay. So the 
translator. He too must be pardoned if at times the task 
is too hard. Obsessed by the obstinacy of material, sur- 
i^undcd by words so alive and yet so inert, who can blame 
him if he fails to realise the excitement of his adventure and 
merely drags to life, for our dismayed inspection, poor little 
dejected copies of his startling and splendid originals ? Yet 
how glorious it is when a translator arises who can combine 
utter recognition of the original with a complete power of 
^reproducing its beauty! Fidelity is of little use unless 
there is love, and too many translators give one the im- 
pres.sion that they love neither their originals nor their 
task. Their translations, when they are not more journey- 
work, are by way of self-excuse—wc, or at least those of us 
who arc curious, want an explanation ot their enthusiasms, 
or even of the way they spend their time, so they produce 
those pitiful little apologies that explain at once everytliing 
and nothing. “ I have been faithful to thee, ('onst-rue, in 
my fashion.” they diiridcntly quote ; and we decide regret¬ 
fully that it is not enough. 

So a translator such as Miss Waddell gives to us an 
ecstasy of enjoyment not less acute than that conveyed by 

S riginal pot^ms. Slie has an elixir of liic for these tattered, 
[usty, dishevelled or embalmed poets of the great Middle 
Age. They were of all kinds, saint, scholar, pliilosopher, 
vagabond, sceptic, devotee, lover and beloved—^for cen¬ 
turies now, for most of us, thSy have l)cen like those figures 
in glass cases which illustrate the costumes of bygone 
periods—perfectly deathly in their lifelikeuess. The d usty, 
fly-specked glr. s is broken: and Miss Waddell has made 
them sing once more, as they sang, as they sing in the 
immortal day-spring of tlie poets' world. Alcuin, Abelard, 
PauUnus. tlie Archpoet, Petronius, Felix, Walafrid Strabo, 
tlie unknown lyrists of the Benedietbeuem manuscript— 
here are songs by all of them, and songs of earlier men who 
saw the false dawn in the light of the Roman l£mpire. Miss 
Waddell has lieeii accusfdbysoini?of modernising her poets. 
I am not a scholar, bilt I have enough Latin, and understand 
poetry perhaps rather lietter than the critics. I cannot 
always see in the Latin what Miss Waddell sees; but 
directly 1 have read her version. I can sec that it is there. 
Others read the poet's Latin as well as she ; she reads the 
poet, for her the strings of his harp, which were so often 
his heart-strings, move with a far, faint music, tliat can 
never be too thin or too distant for her ear to catch its 
loveliness and its rapttirc. And, hearing it, she can 
reproduce it thus: 

• *' Mediaeval Latin Lyrics." Uy Hi'ltMi Waddell. 21s. 
(Constable.) 


Summer to a strange land 
Is into exile gone. 

The forest trees are bare 
Of their gay song. 

The forest boughs arc wan, 

Deflowered the field. 

Withered that wliich was fair, 

Naked and bare 
The happy greenwood is, 

Stripped by the cruel cold, 

And silence grips the air, 

For all the binls are into exile gone.” 

It is a tcinptalion to fill these pages with excerpts ; but one 
more must suffice—these lines from the Dum Disna* vitrea : 

” Thriw? happy sleep ! 

Tlic antidote to care, 

Thou dost allay the storm 
Of grief and sore dc.sfiair ; 

Through the fast-closed gatt‘s 
Thou stealest light; 

Thy coming gracious is 
As love's delight. 

” Sleoii through the wearied brain 
Breathes a soft wind 
From fields of riix'iiing grain. 

The sound 

Of runuing vrater over clcare.sl sand, 

A mill-wheel turning, turning slowly round, 

These steal the light 
From eyes weary of sight.” 

TJie most amazing thing about Miss Waddell's work is 
her infinite capacity to catch mood, rhythm and the 
emotional content of a poem. 1 will not say that she is 
always equally successful; I will not say that in all her 
versions she equals the Latin (a task not always possible 
in English) ; but there are no failures in the book, and the 
general level is so high that no one who knows what the 
difficulties are can avoid using the word genius of Miss 
Waddell's power as a translator. 

She is also one of the most accomplished scholars wc have. 
There may be pcopic who know more of the Middle Ages— 
no doubt Mr. Coulton does, and perhaps so does Miss Eileen 
Power—but there is no one who knows the Middle Ages 
better. For Miss Waddell is a real lover—tliat is, she is 
not blind, but loves with a keen eye for imperfections, and 
with an understanding that knows that without proportion 
there is no knowledge, and no genuine affection. She cau 
make the personalities as well as the writings of her poets 
clear to us; even on an author so discussed as Petronius she 
has something new to say. She has a delicacy of temper 
that is too genuine to be peevish at human imperfections, 
and she does not forget that saints are those whose good 
characters mankind ha.s chosen to rememl^r and sinners 
those whose bad deeds are kept alive by the same capricious 
power. This volume is the sequel to her ” Wandering 
Scholars ” ; and it is to be hoped that it will have as great a 
success as that incomparable piece of imaginative recon¬ 
struction. With the two books near his hands, those of us 
who have sometimes been apt to shy at the bogy of the dark 
ages, will realise again and again that there was no such 
winter of men's minds, no time when there was no light. 

R. Ellis Roberts. 
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WAR AND PEACE. 

ALL OUR YESTERDAYS.^ 

A few years ago books about the War had fallen quite 
out of favour. There had been so many, and War-time 
miseries were still so fresh in everybody’s recollection, lliat 
the public refused to go on reading about unhappy things 
it was trying to forget. Such a slump set in that books 
of tliis sort w'andered, seeking in vain to get into print, 
and novelists were warned that if their novels weren't© 
succeed they must keep the War out of them. Now all 
that is changed. After a decade of semi-eclipse the War 
began to come back into popularity with the general 
reader. The new War books were very different from the 
old : they were written with a more and more daringly 
naked realism of description and dialogue: all the filthy 
things sesn and heard in and around the trenches were 
poured into their pages unrescr\'edl5\ and those that were 
worst in this respect became the best of the best-sellers. 
Reading them, one after another, left you with an im¬ 
pression that the whole War had been a long Walpurgis 
night of almost unmitigated horror and bestiality. 

Into this barbaric riot comes ’* All Our Yostcrda)^s," 
striking a note of quiet sanity, not mistaking the super¬ 
ficial for the essential, nor giving undue importance to 
essentials tluit l>elong to the background. Mr. Tomlinson 
does not rely for his effects on any copious and exact 
reproduction of that unconventional language which seems 
to liave been common to soldiers on a campaign ever since 
my Uncle Toby fought in Flanders ; the difference indeed 
between Mr. Tomhnsoii’s work and that of the reeking 
W'ar books, to which we have recently grown accustomed, 
is the difference between art atid photography ; he is more 
concerned to reveal the soul, the inner significance of things, 
than to horrify you with accumulations of raw facts such 
as any eye can see, or ear hear. 

Beginning in East London, with the launching of a great 
battleship in it)oo, Mr. 'Joiulinson pictures London during 
the years of the Boer War, the riotous harrydng of pro- 
Boers, the terribly blatant glorying in victory, as on Mafc- 
king night; and, touching in something of the psychology 
of that and the succeeding generation, shows the Great 
War as a natural growth from international ambitions, 
shoddy ideals, trade and territorial rivalries. You arc 
made intimately acquainted with a group of East End 
characters—a revolutionary second-hand bookseller; a 
sturdy shipwright and his family ; a kindly, broad-mindcvl 
vicar; a clever, cynical, young Radical M.P.; a much- 
travelled journalist—and it Ls by following the fortunes of 
certain of these that, from 1014 onwards, you get the stor>» 
of the War and what it meant to our own people, in the 
firing-line and at home. From the mud and blood and 
filth, the good comradeship tuid insane slaughter of trench 
and battle-field, you pass to the comfort, hospitalily and 
dinner-table badinage of head-quarters, or the food shortage 
and wearing anxiety of the air-raided home folk. 

Nothing could be more ghastly and terrible than some 
ot the battle scenes. Langliam, the brilliant Radical M.P., 
is a guest at head-quarters, come out to see someth'iig of 
what is going on. He suggests that the tighting men, 
escaped from factories and offices, are enjoying the slaver)' 
of military discipline and the adventure of it all; but 
Phipps, the war-correspondent, reminds him he has never 
seen “ a casualty station on a bad day “ ; and one of the 
officers scoffs at the suggestion of adventure and declares : 
" The bloody war and its pus is just the outcome of the 
factories and the laboratories—an interlude, to fight over 
credits and customers—the serfs go from one part of the 
great machine to attend to another, by order.’" The edge 
is taken off the glory by such anecdotes as that of the girl 
at home, near child-birth, who as the old vicar distressfully 
reiterates, '* died crying,” when news came that her man 
at the Front had been killed. All through it is this larger 
human note that is stecssed, nut merely the brutal and 

^ By H. M. Tomlinson. 8s."'6d. (Heinemann.)—^ By Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) —’ By Edith Wharton. 7s. 6d. 
(Appleton.) 
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abhorrent incidents, but the fur-rcaching consequences .pf 
the War. The story has its moments of devastating 
irony and bitterness; it has also a breadtli of vision and 
beauty, a ))oignancc of thought and feeling and language 
that rank it, us a piece of literature, second to none of the 
greater books of this kind that the.se latter years have 
brought us. , 

A. R. 


SHEPHERDS IN SACKCLOTH.^^ 


Directly you open Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s new l>ook 
you find yourself immersed in the peace and loveliness of 
spring : the marshes " yellow with sun.sliinc and buttor- 
cui>s,'' tlic young woods lifting ” torches of green fire to 
the sky.” But it is an illusionary peace, a peace that 
only cxtcriiullv touches the human lives of those villages 
oil the Kentish border, shepherded by the grey-haired, 
kindly, simple-hearted Mr. Bcnnet; a peace that only 
externally touches Mr. Beiitiet himself. For Mr, Bennet 
is harassed l>y ecclesiastical differences which scorn strangely 
trivial to the lay mind, and by his efforts to keep in with 
the great lady, Mrs. Millington, that his church may profit 
from her generosity. And tlierc are deeper, more passionate 
elements at work in that tranquil setting of marsh and 
meadow. Theresa, Mrs. Millingtou's niece, a hoyden, care¬ 
free, sexless, with llaming hair and a face *' in wliich youth 
and health glowed so brightly as to be almost enough beauty 
in themselves,” is one of the most vital characters Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith has drawn. Misled by a passion she 
docs not understand, she flickers like fire thiough the first 
half of the book, and when she dies it is like a light put out. 
The author goes on to tell how the young nonconformist 
preacher who betiayed her found redemption in scouring 
tlie country vith a mission to bring souls to forgiveness, 
advertising his own sin, clicapening the young, ignorant, 
glorious love Theresa had given him, with his outcry; 
” O happy fault, which has brought me so great a salva¬ 
tion I ” Vo tell us too of Mr. Bennet's fight over the 
question of the Sacrament, the sorrows and tribulations 
that descend on him; of theological disputes that seem 
—to the lay mind—singularly unessential to religion, but 
are important enough to Mr. Beimel and bi& Bishop. It is 
when Mis.s Sheila Kaye-Smith turns to the deeper, simpler 
aspects of life and death, we feel we are moving again among 
things that matter. Mr. Bennet. after his wife's death, 
goes for consolation to his old friend and parishioner. Mrs! 
Iggulsden, and they talk of their dead : Peering into 
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that invisible, world, guessing and conjecturing with the 
simplicity of unquestioning faith, they were like two chil¬ 
dren who, their heads together, peer through the key-hole 
of a dark room. . . . Neither had the slightest fear or even 
a thought that on tlie opening of that door they might find 
only darkness.*’ The characters are real and vivid : Poor 
Emily with her imaginary son, little Arthur ; Mrs. Bennet; 
the old country folk with their unconscious humour and 
the tragedies and ironies of their lives; not to mention 
Mr, Bennet himself and Theresa. And, as in life, the 
narrow interests of the parish mingle witli and survive the 
soaring passions of human love and sorrow. 

H. M. 

HUDSON RIVER BRACKETED.^ 

Tlie curious title of this book alludes to a form of archi¬ 
tecture found on the banks of the Hudson River, which 
opens the eyes of young Vance Weston to llie mystic 
glories of the past and to the possibilities of his own future. 
For Vance Weston is what we must call—for lack of a 
less affected, self-conscious term— a. creative artist. When 
at the age of nineteen, to recover from an illness brought 
on by a thwarted love romance, he was sent to Paul’s 
Landing on the Hudson River, it was his first glimpse of 
the past. He had always lived in new towns; his lather 
and grandfather were real estate agents ; his mother, “ a 
small, round-faced woman with a resolute mouth, liad 
always stayed at home, looked after her cliildien, led her 
husband well. and. whenever he made a ' turn-over,* 
bought a picture or a piano-cover to emMlish one or the 
other of their successive dwellings.” His grandmother 
had a passion to reform everything and a cheerful religious 
zeal. Between trade and religion, ” Mr. Weston making 
clients come to the suburl>s as his mother-in-law made 
them come to Jesus,” Vance was brought up ignorant of all 
that later was to mean his life. The old house on the 
Hudson, and the swift inlelligeiice and flyaway humour of 
Halo Spear, reveal him to himself. LTom that time on 
we see him developing his powers as a writer, marrying the 
wrong girl, while Halo, whom he should have married, 
makes her own mistaken alliance to help her family out of 
money difficulties. Jt is not easy for a writer to flraw 
the portrait of a writer, but Mrs. Wharton has done it in a 
masterly way, giving as background the literary circles 
of New York, as well as Vance's home life and. behind 
everything, tliat strangely mixed family from which he has 
sprung. The characterisation shows her usual skill and 
sympathy, and Mrs. Wharton has always a spontaneous 
and refreshing humour. H. M. 


JOHN TODHUNTER.* 

Dr. John Todhunter, who died at the end of 19id in 
his seventy-seventh year, was^never a very prominent 
figure in literature. He had a genuine if slender talent 
for poetry, but no driving impulse towards it. He was a 
man of culture \vl loved the verses of the great poets and 
enjoyed writing verses of his own ; but though his taste 
was sufficiently pronounced to make him, while still quite 
young, abandon the profession of medicine for that of 
literature, he was, like many other men >vho were drawn 
into the Irish literary movement, essentially an amateur. 
And it is as an amateur that Mr. W. 13 . Yeats, who under¬ 
stands only a piussionatc '■^nd complete devotion to his 
art, has written of hiib, not without condescension, in 
” The Trembling of the Veil *' : 

There was (in the IJedfiird P,irk colony about i8<x>l John 
Todhunter, a well-off man who had brmghL my father’s pictures 
while my lather was still Pro- Kapliaelitc ; once a Dublin doctor, 
he was now a poet and a v liter of poetical plays ; a tall, sallow, 
lank, melancholy man, a good scholar and a good intellect. . . . 
If he hafl liked anything strongly he might have lujen a famous 
man, for a few years later he wjis to write, under some casual 
patriotic impulse, certain excellent viTses now in all anthologies ; 
but with him every bj>ok was a new planting, and not a new bud 
on an old bough.” 

Todliunter's first book of verse was published before 

• ” Selected Poems.” By John Todhunter. 6s. (Elkin 
Mathewi A Marrot.) 


Mr. Yeats was in his teens, but there is little in it beytmd 
quite accomplished echoes of Shelley and Keats; and 
though there is stronger imagination and more individuality 
in the poems which he wrote to interpret great music, no 
art can be very satisfactorily employed in the interpreta¬ 
tion of another. When his first book of specifically Irish 
poems appeared, ” The Wanderings of Usheen ” was 
already known to the world ; so it may be that the older 
poet was influenced by the younger. In some of the Irish 
group printed in this new selection, which has been made 
by his widow and Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, one seems 
to catch a liint of the Yeatsian cadence, and it Wtos at Mr. 
Yeats's persuasion that he wrote a pastoral play, which 
was performed with no little success. He was too a 
member of the Rhymers* Club, of which Mr. Yeats was a 
leading spirit, and would sit at table at the ” Cheshire 
Cheese ” with men who were nearly all by many years his 
juniors. 

Todhunter then was a sincere and graceful versifier, but 
definitely a minor poet; and the question arises whetlier, 
half a generation ^ter his death, it was worth while to 
revive a substantial body of his work. It may be allowed 
that it was, though perhaps a slenderer volume would 
have better served his memory; and perhaps a reprint 
of the Irish poems alone, bc.st of all. The Irish lyrics arc 
full of thet dim, sweet melancholy which, though it is the 
commonplace of the Celtic Renaissance, still has power to 
charm : 

” Oh ! tho voices of llio wind, Ihe soft sweet voices, 

The melancholy voices of tlie wind, 

Bear me gently to the peaks of ancient vision. 

The lone and silent mountains of the miiiil . . 

But the bardic talcs strike an altogether more individual 
note. The .source of these was Standish O’tlrady’s prose 
renderings of Gaelic legend, and like O'CJrady himself - 
and unlike Mr. Yeats, who has never exactly attempted it 
—^Todhunter did catch something ot the primitive saga 
spirit. ” The Death of Conlaocli ” is a vigorous version 
of the legend which gave Mr. Veats the theme of ” On 
Bailie’s Strand ” and is the liisli equivalent of ” Sohrab 
and Rustuni ” ; but it is '* I'lie Doom of the Children of 
Lir ” wliich stands out as by far the most striking thing 
in the whole volume. In this long tale of the king's children 
who were; turned into swans for nine hundred years, their 
wanderings and sufferings and redemption, the poet 
achieved an atmosphere eerie and remote, of *' perilous .seas 
in faery lands forlorn.” For once he came near to great 
poetry. 

Fran’cis Hicki.ky. 


WOMEN-SAINTLY AND OTHERWISE.* 

Women arc decidedly the majority of the characters 
portrayed by Edith O'Sliaughncssy and Karel Capek ; 
and they are viewed by the former from the American 
feminine, and by the latter from the Continental masculine 
angle. But the former characterisation is too limited ; 
for although Mrs. O’Sliaughncssy dates her foreword from 
Bar Harbour, her insight is deeper and more comprehen¬ 
sive than any racial interpretation. Her pen is a wand, 
not an American writing instrument. And wands have no 
nationality. 

On the ” jacket ” of ” Other Ways and Other Flesh ’* is 
depicted an odd jumble of quaint yellow-roofed houses, 
a maze of yellow-tinged, steeply-stepped .streets, all 
dominated by an amorphous yellow-tinged building which 
is obviously a church. Presumably this conglomeration 
is intended to suggest the dominant note of Rankweil, 
that ” straggling, cornelian-coloured ” town of the Austrian 
T3n:ol where dwelt the ” Other Flesh ” of the book’s title. 
The design was happily conceived. It does provide the 
reader with a helpful mental background against which 

.* ** Other Ways and Other Flesh.” By Edith O'Shaugfancssy. 
73. 6d. (Jonathan C^pe.)—” Money, and Other Stories.” By 
Karel Capek. 7a. fid. (Hutchinson.)—”The Meeting Place,, 
and Other Stories.'* By J. D. Beresford. 79. 6d. (Faber & 
Faber.) 
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to view those t3rpes of Rankweil womanhood to whom he 
is introduced. But why Rankweil more than any other 
ancient town of the Vorarlberg ? The poignancy of the 
answer strikes the key-note of these pages : 

'* During a generation it was to my mother and myself a 
curtained corner of existence behind which lay the tragedy of 
a son's, a brother’s, life. Thence we would go back to the 
company of * captains and kings ’—to that other world of ours, 
only again and again to return, always to return, till the last 
time—after which one returns no more. ..." 

From the tender memories of those days these studies 
of Rankweil folk have been written. Mrs. O'Shaughnessy 
says she does not know why she has told one story rather 
than another ; but the explanation is simple : her sympathy 
has been must arrested by a saintly quality in tl^e lives of 
those Rankweil people whom .she has added to literature. 
And that also explains why the majority are Avomen. Kven 
in " Tlie Doctor’; Story " it is the image of the Countess 
which dominates the picture. Naturally the writer’s 
mother lias a pl.ace in this gallcry--a portrait touched with 
tenderness and love. And suggestiug a relieftion which 
wdll move all mother lovers : 

" How rarely sons and daughters think of their mother us 
young ! Indeed who, really, wants a iiuillier to lie _\'oiing ? 
There is soinetiiiiig rlicaling jiliout tiiose vague vj.sioiiing'. of 
her youth wlieii she w'as llujs aiul .so— but not tor them ; .soine- 
thiiig hooded, imemhodied about her once-separated, entirely 
personal life, fier unlhinkablt' loves, as llu'y cross the ineinorv 
of grown rhildren, wlm con.sider her most j>reciousl_ iii her ri]>e- 
iiess or J)ld age, in her ' lUMiherliness.' If there be earthly 
r-*i:oiUT)ensi‘ lor xromau's vanished youth it is in this ni'aily 
univiMsal I'lisliriniiig, hoinaging of them xvheii their purtuular 
anil personal life is ovei.” 

What the daughter found in that mother, the .supremacy 
of tlie s])irit over its cireninstances, she disc<;rije(l too in 
those xx’omen of Rankweil who live in these pages -in the 
sisters who managed the Inn of the 'Iroiit, in the tailor’s 
wife xvliose motherhood was inexhaustible, and in the nun 
of the hospic(‘ wliose story is akin to that of ICvangeline 
in Longfellow’s poem. It is because of that quality in 
these studies that they constitute a book which has all 
the ministering solace of grc.nt poetry, for here is " emotion 
remembered in trancpiillity." 

Women too are preponderant in Karel Capek's studies ; 
hut Ihfcir cliief quality is far from tliat of saintliness. 'I'lie 
sisters of " Money " are avid for their brother’s jiroperty 
and lie wrest it from each other ; Helena succumbs to 
sex ; the woman of " Throe " is a mistress for mercenary 
reasons ; the laudlaih of " The Shirts " is a third ; the 
wife of '* The Bully ’’ is faithlc.ss. There is a dramatic 
power about these studies which justifies Jolin Galsw'ortliy’s 
" unusual ’’ and " power ’’ jind " llavour," but lliey would 
h.ivc gained luid they revealed some of the humour of 
" Letters from England." And inasmuch as they all 
merely leave off instead of ending, they are hardly truthfully 
classified as " stories." 

On the other hand, the contents of Mr. J. I.). Beresford's 
vc'ume are correctly described as " stories," for they do 
move to a completed climax. Perhaps the title story, 
■■ ’Ihe Meeting Place," has been given pride of position 
because it was " one ol the best-paid items ’* in the c llec- 
tion, and Mr. Beresford oilers it to short-story writers as 
an example of the popular sentimental type ; but he is 
balanced enough in his own judgment to prefer " The Man 
Who Hated Flies. ’ But readers of all tastes will lind 
something to enjoy wlictlier in tears or laughter. 

Henry C. Smklliiv. 


ITALIAN IMPRESSIONS.^ 

If I were seeking a companion wdth whom to w'ander 
abroad I should pray for such a one as Karel Capek. I 
had just returned from Italy with certain unconventional 
reservations and enthusiasms for that country confirmed 
or newly discovered ; I met them one by one refreshingly 
set forth in Capek's delightful'' Letters from Italy." These 

" Letters from Italy." By Karel Capek. 3s. 6d. (Besaut.) 


impressions startle us first by their non-acceptance of the 
conventions, and then by their immunity from any sug¬ 
gestion of the " bright young thing " attitude. They are 
not in any way self-conscious. When the author is en¬ 
thusiastic he lets it be seen; you know he is the kind of 
person who could be almost hurt by too poignant beauty, 
and hurt more by insensitive people pretending to share 
his admiration. S>o he could travel unpremeditatively 
through Italy and jot down his always fresh impressions, 
ashamed neither of his ecstasies nor of his heresies. He 
can laugh at things, at people and at liimself. 

He commences with a list of " What Displeased Me " ; 
item four reads: " St. Mark's. This is not architecture, 
but an orchestrion : one looks for a chink to throw in a 
sixpence so that the wiiolc machine may give out O Vemzia** 
He can create a scene or a mood in a phrase : “ Vesuvius 
exhales a small mass of white wadding" which could 
hardly be bettered for descriptii^u ; or : " 1 shall not talk 
with you of art at J'']orcnce. There is far too much, so 
that the head spins round ; Jinally one stares in stupefac¬ 
tion at a corner slonii in the lielicf that it is a fresco," which 
cannot be bettered for impressionistic truth. This is safe 
from the? pomposity of the ordinary guide-book, and though 
lliroiighoiit Baedeker the stars in their courses fight against 
Capek one feels the sonndiie.ss of his judgments. Some- 
wliiu'e he says : " Berhaps 1 have a spirit far too uii- 
historical ; niy best impressions ot the aiiticpie are rather 
derived from the order of nature ... a solitary laums 
tujhilis by a split c.ohimn, an enorniou:; black adder in the 
courtxard of the house ol tlie tragic poet at Pompeii, the 
otlour of mint and begonias -ah. the most beautiful and 
boumlluss ill the world are not things but moments, secoiiH.s 
winch cannot be detained." 

'I'he c.harni and the value of the book come from the 
sinr,erily of its sjiirit, and from the interwoven sanity and 
humour of matter and manner. When Capek .says that 
Michelangelo fails us because he could not depict God 
resting upon the seventh day, or " with Botticelli there is 
always a deoj), settled and lowering expression of cc»1ds 
in I lie head, sinci‘ his angelic creations live in paradisaical 
coolness.” there is this element of sound criticism behind 
the surface frivolity. His theory that Italy always swerves 
back to that exuberance of expression which we now call 
baroque is novel land worthy of serious attention. 

Because of its method the style of the writing lacks that 
polish we ask of an artist, but its spontaneity is a com¬ 
pensating virtue, aiul Karel Capek’s little liook remains 
one of the most friendly and intimate of travel impressions. 
It is somewhat spoiled by half a dozen stilted little pen- 
drawings of places which fail to rellect the spirit of the 
writing. 

Horace Shipp. 


SIX ESSAYISTS.* 

Of tlie six volumes of c.ssays before me, five are by well- 
known writers. Familiarity is the essence of friendship, 
and friendship is the essence of the essayist’s art. it 
implies no deprecation ol the other four authors, therefore, 
to say llial Mrs. Woolf alone breaks new ground and gives 
us some surprise. 1 have paid tribute elsewhere to her 
lale.st book, and, in fairness to her and myself, I can only 
repeat in other words what 1 have already said. I say it 
the more gladly because Mrs. Woolf, especially in her 
novels, has sometimes lett me a little uncertain about my 
own judgment. But " A Room of One’s Own " lcave.s me 
in no doub*. It strikes me as being a book of pure and 
sustained inspiration, crystal clear in thought and cxpies- 
sion. and presenting a point of view about the nature of 
woniiMi and the right relation between the sexes that is 

* " A Room of One’s Own." By Virginia Woolf, ss. 
(Hogarth l*ress.)—" The Thing." By G. K. Chesterton. 7.S. 6d. 
(SUeed tV: Ward.)—" At the Close of Day." By Richard King. 
6s, (HrKidor A: Stoughton.)—" By Way of Introduction." 
By A. A. Milne. Os. (Methuen.) This Other F.den." By 
E. V. Knox (‘^Kvoe"). 5s. (Methuen.)—" The Toady's 
llaiidhorik.’* By William Murrell. 3,x. Ocl. (Grant Richards.) 
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ahead our own time, yet eminently sane and funda¬ 
mentally traditional as compared with much of the hot¬ 
headed nonsense written upon the subject to-day. Mrs. 
Woolf recognises that the best women arc those who have 
in them something of the man, as the best men arc those 
who have an infusion of femininity. She believes, further¬ 
more, that the highest creative art can only be attained by 
a union, in an individual of either sex, of the man-woman 
qualities. But that union cannot be achieved save when 
the man or woman is most truly, but least consciously, a 
man or a woman as the case may be. Tn other words, we 
need to get rid of the preoccupation with sex as sex. The 
sexes will, and should, be different; but we must dispel 
from our minds all hoary notions about superiority or 
inferiority. The best development of either sex depends 
upon that of the other. Men in theory are free, but in 
actual fact they are fettered by their patronising attitude 
towards women. Women on the other hand, though they 
have won political freedom, have still only begun to emerge 
from intellectual and spiritual lx)ndage. Setting out to 
answer the question why there has never yet liecn a female 
Shakespeare, Mrs. Woolf finds the simple reason is that the 
highest imaginative work demands financial independence 
and “ a room of one’s own." Women as a class have 
hitherto lacked that independence, and the lack of it has 
fostered in them those mental and spiritual complexes 
destructive of the pure and scx-iinconscious (though not 
sexless) harmony of being from which alone genius can come 
to full fruit ion. Mrs. Woolf raises many controversial issues, 
some of which might be disputed if space allowed. But her 
main thesis is thoroughly sound, and her method of exposi¬ 
tion—^withitsscmi-fictional setting, iind its mingled fantasy, 
satire, and direct criticism-- is extraordinarily charming and 
persuasive. " A Boom of One’s Own ’’ does (only more 
gracefully and brilliantly) for the intellectual and spiritual 
freedom of women what Mary Wollstonecraft and John 
Stuart Mill did in earlier days for the political emancipation. 

Homan Catholic propaganda has found its way by 
insinuation into Mr. Chcbtcrton’s more recent collections 
of general essays. In the present volume lie has taken off , 
the gloves and appears as a frank Catholic apologist. 

" I would undertake," he says, " to take iT-iiy topic at 
random, from pork to pjrotechnics, and show that it 
illustrates tlie truth of the one true phiKsophy; so realistic 
is the remark that all roads lead to Home." Many of Mr. 
Chesterton's readers will prefer the pork and the pyro¬ 
technics to the Homan Catholicism; for, liappily, if he 
cannot write about pork without wTiting about Romo, the 
converse is equally true. Hor myself, while 1 think that 
it too often oUscurcs the pure and .sim'^lc spirit of Chris- 
tttnity, I have an inherited or acquired passion for theo- 
l(^cal controversy, and I cannot help revdlhig in Mr. 
Chestexton’s vitality and dexterity even when I most 
fervently disagree with hinv Moreover, I admire his 
consistent good humour and (as controversy goes) his 
fairness. lie lias not forgotten that he once sat " at the 
feet of that admirable man, Slopford Brooke " ; and it 
will interest B. ' kman readers to know that he still has 
a good word to say for Buiiyan, and that he criticises Mr. 
Noyes for his recent " excessive " attack. In a word, Mr. 
Chesterton—much as he will resent the suggestion—is 
greater than his creed, and in .some of his essays (such as 
** The Spirit of Christmas ") he raises us into a spiritual 
Htmasphere in which Christians of every religious denomina¬ 
tion or none may bre^th^. 

Much oftciier though I agree with him, I find Mr. Richard 
King a trifle flat after Mr. Chesterton. His gospel of kindli¬ 
ness and nn.sectariau spirituality is a little too .serene and 
facile—a little too obviously adapted to the Society audience 
to which, in the firs^- instance, the essays were week by 
week addressed. I sciom to deled in it a lack of vital contact 
with reality. The book is more of a soporific than a tonic. 
Still, a soporific is the right thing " At the Close of Day.” 
Mr. King’s title is happily chosen; his pleasant, quiet 
philosophy is well adapted for the bedside shelf. He has, 
1 know, many admirers, and they will not be disappointed 
in his new work. 


In his introduction to ” By Way of Introduction ” Mr. 
Milne tells ns that he no longer, as of old, writes a regular 
weekly essay, and he frankly explains that, in order to 
meet the demand of his publishers, he has collected into 
his new volume a number of prefaces written for other 
books, as well as a few book reviews and some contribu¬ 
tions to public controversies in the Press. He deals, among 
other matters, with the art of Fougasse, " Said " and Mr. 
£. H. Shepard; he discusses dramatic art and craft; he 
has much to say about (and against) spiritualism ^ and in 
lighter vein he writes about golf, village cricket and 
children’s books.- He gives us a whimsical chapter about 
his own poem, ” The King’s Breakfast,” and, finally, he 
tells ns why he has decided to write no more about 
Christopher Robin. Incidentally he calls our attention 
to the fact that Christopher Robin is actually mentioned 
in only three of the forty-four poems that comprise “ When 
We Were Very Young.” That book, Mr. Milne assures us, 
owes far more to the recollection of his own cliildhood and 
to his own later imaginings than to the observation of his 
son, who has attained a notoriety which he neither in¬ 
tended nor desired for him. 

” £voe,” in his latest collection of Punch papers, again 
proves himself a .sparkliiigly satirical and witty commentator 
on modem fads and foibles. He is always light and gay ; 
but true wisdom sometimes underlies his humour, as when 
he exj ases the fallacy that our modern inventions and 
" comforts ” necessarily increase happiness. " The Toady’s 
Handbook ” is a clever skit on the " outline ” treatises on 
every imaginable subject that pour so freely now-adays 
from the press. But Mr. Murrell, like ” Kvoc," is a 
genuine philosopher at heart. Ilis little book is excellent 
fun ; but behind the fun are real scholarship and a shrewd 
observation of liiimaii vanities. 

Gu nr.uT Thomas. 


JOHN FERGUSON. 

Modem Scottish literature lost a singular and beloved 
figure two years ago by the tragically sudden death, at 
an early age, of my friend, Mr. John Ferguson, the Stirling 
banker-poet; and few books of poetry have ever achieved 
the curious and unpredictable success of his small collec¬ 
tion of sonnets, " 'J'hyrea,” which, with a number of later 
sonnets, fomis the contents of the welcome Memorial 
Edition of his work.* 

Readers who saw in 1912 the first edition of " Thyrea," 
consisting of just seven sonnets, with the tragedies of a 
sanatorium for tlieir theme, and failed to imagine the 
success so slight a volume was going to have, cannot be 
blamed. Wlio but Mr. Ferguson would have challenged the 
verdict of the reading public with a mere septet of sonnets ? 
Yet no one perhaps was more amazed at the book’s .success 
and whimsically apprehensive of becoming a " best-seller ” 
on the strength of it. 

There were one or two, however, and notable amongst 
them the late Dr. W. L. Gourtney, who discerned the 
uncommon quality of the tiny collection, and whose praise 
was in a measure responsible for the success it achieved. 

" Here,” said Dr. Ckiurtney, ” is a booklet of sonnets wliich 
1 warmly commend to the judicious reader. Mr. Ferguson has 
an individual note which gives distinction to bis work. He 
confines himself to the sonnet form, which he handles with 
considerable ease and skill, and I think he is at liifi best when 
he deiils with solemn themes. Read, for iiLsianct*. ’ L’Envoi,* 
or ' Choirin’s Marche Kunbbre,* or ‘ Ik-ethoven/ and you will 
recognise the dignity 0/ Mr. Ferguson’s Muse and his capacity 
for august harmonies. But he has another aspect of his work 
to give us, a modern, up-to-date quality. ... In this mood he 
docs not hesitate to write a line like ' Twice nightly thus, for 
thirty hob a week,' or * His biz and cackle done he gets a round.' 
. . . But to my mind he has never douQ better than in tiic last 
six lines of the sonnet dedicated to-David Gray. 1 can only 
hope that of ’ Thyrea' as well as'of ‘ The Lvggie * it may bo 
said: 

” ' Fragrant thy memory, and thy star shall be 
Luminous among the lesser orbs of song.’" 

* “Thyrea.” By John Ferguson. With Introduction by 
St. John Adcock. 58. (Melrose.) 
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The volume speedily developed and 
found its public in a fashion that seemed 
likely to answer Dr. Courtney's hope. 

It ran into no fewer than fourteen 
editions before its author's death—each 
of these a genuine new edition in that 
it contained additions to the original 
contents. All of these additions were 
sonnets too, and Mr, Ferguson continued 
his innovations and added to his initial 
hospital theme one or two other sub¬ 
jects equally foreign to tlie traditions of 
his form—^incidents and impressions of 
vaudeville, pantomime, theatrical tour¬ 
ing in the provinces, second-hand shops, 
and the like. Consider some of his 
titles—'* The Star I^ad," " At a Pawn¬ 
broker’s Window,* “ On a Chorus Girl,” 

“ The Circus Clown," " Christ at * Aladdin,' " " On a 
Low Comedian," " Mr. Vincent Crummies’s Pony," " On a 
Gymnastic Contortionist," " The Property Man,” " The 
Wardrobe Mistress," "The Advertisement Columns of a 
Theatrical Newspaper," and " On an liqiiestricnno,” and 
such lines as these : 

" He doffs his scc])tre wlicn the ' t.'ibs * descend 
And hurries homeward to a midnight me.il 
—A mug of iKJiter and a sausage roll ’’— 
or 


success of his work by adding so much 
as one extra sonnet per annum to hia 
slender output. " My God, Grieve," he 
wrote me every now and again, ** my 
mind is a total blank. You will under¬ 
stand and^pity." 

The Memorial Edition of his sonnets 
will be welcomed by admirers all over 
the world. " Guid gear gangs in sma’ 
buik," and of no Scottish poet’s work 
has this ever been so true as of the 
poetry of John Ferguson—the only son¬ 
neteer of consequence Scotland has yet 
produced. Mr. C'ourtney hoped—and 
his hope was amply justified—that the 
John Ferguson, second edition of " Thyrea" would 
enjoy a success equal to that of the 
first. Mr. St. John Adcock need have 
no fear but that his Memorial Edition will continue the 
process and give it another lease of life, for behind the odd 
themes of Mr. Ferguson's Muse a powerful and perennial 
appeal shows itself, just as, in his own sonnet on Blackpool, 
he discerned how: 

" C) tinsel town, for ever clear and strong, 

Above thy halls of laughter and of song, 

(Chants tlie |M)rtrntous, the sagacious sea." 

C. M. Grieve. 



" Defeat was in his eye and long dc'spair. 

And giii-and-water Avritteii on his nt)se.'' 

But compare them with the conchicling lines of his .sonnet 
on the gymnastic contortionist: 

" Ko proud theatric crown he strives t(j g.T.in. 

('.ontent and happy could he but remain, 

I'or ever liihe, if not for ever young.’’ 

Tf he did not hesitate to use stage and other slang, and 
the most deliberate prosaicisms of matter and manner, yet 
his final effects were always in kef'ping with the nobilities 
of the sonnet. The. secret of his success in this experi¬ 
mentation undoubtedly lay in a very unusual undor- 
.standing of the sonnet form, of which the fact that he 
confined himself to it was another aspect. lie could not 
do otherwise, and understood tlic conditions of his power 
well enough never to try. Such self-understanding and 
restraint are literary virtues of sufficient rarity at any 
time. 

Apart from his sonnets, Mr. Ferguson’s only literary 
work was to edit David Gray’s " In the Shadows ' (Avork 
?kin to his own " Thyrea," in subject if not in .spint or 
treatment), and do a certain amount of reviewing, mainly 
of poetry, for a Glasgow daily. He w'as a lean, tallish 
man who always reminded me of Mr. Cunninghame Graliam 
in his distinction of manner and complete unlikcne.ss to 
the Scot as conventionally conceived. His interests were 
excessively improbable in a Scottiish banker ; hi.s manner, 
when he chose to doff his business ma.sk and display his 
real character, had a volatile vivacity, a wealth of gesticula¬ 
tion, and a courtesy more Castilian than Caledonian ; he 
was the soul of generosity, and many humble folks in Stirling 
lost their best (and least suspected) friend when he died. 
He had little or no opportunity for indulging his interest 
in theatrical life, and his literary friends were few and 
far between. Hit ictters, of which I have a large collec¬ 
tion, were written with a profusion of complimentary 
expressions and ceremonial mannerisms at the furthest 
possible remove from a business style, or any ordinary 
modem mode. All this was in keeping with <he divers 
paradoxes of his personality and position—a banker and 
a poet (almost a contradiction in terms and certainly a 
very unusual combination—and in Scotland at that!) ; 
a sonneteer whose work w^as going into edition after edition, 
and yet in matter and manner was quite foreign to the 
preconceptions and prejudices in regard to poetry (and 
propriety) of the people in whose midst he was set, and 
concerned with k^ds of experience and emotion totally 
unfamiliar to most of them; and one who was constitu¬ 
tionally incapable of taking advantage of the improbable 


‘‘MYSTERY AND ECSTASY AND 
STRANGE HORROR/’ 

I 

If wo are to accept as a criterion the most widely 
a}>plautle(l luanifestalitins of recent months in literature 
the general reader is content nowadays with the mere 
facts of things. The spirit behind the facts, that alone 
makes tlieni in any way significant, that enables u.s to 
perceive bigness and harmony where otherwise all is just 
discord and smallness, has been ignored and neglected. 
Tliis of course is an indictment, and deliberately so, 
because the short-sightedness of the general reader has 
meant a deplorable lowering of artistic standards. It 
has also memit a cruel slighting of much of the contem¬ 
porary literature that really matters. 

Sincj for example the publication of " Medusa,"* by 
Mr. E. H. Visiiik, I liavc carefully watched for signs that 
the so-Ccillcd arbiters of current literature are " sitting 
up and taking notice," as the slang of the moment has 
it. Bui has Mr. Visiak’s remarkable story been acclaimed 
bv these Huper-re\’iewcrs ? Have they stirred their 
followers to any noticeable excitement alx)ut it ? Ask 
the publi.slicr who W'as discerning enough to publish 
■' Medusa the best sea-novel since Masefield and Conrad. 

"Medusa" is de.scnbed as “a .story of mystery and 
ecstasy and strange horror." One need hardly add any¬ 
thing to that, for the imagination is stirred immediately, 
" Will Harvell, of I’ortishcad," is supposed to have set 
down the enthralling narrative in his old age, Mr. Visiak 
being ostensibly the editor. The use of this ancient 
machinery is thoroughly justified; for it gives the real 
author scope for the l^eautifnl round English with which 
he long since proved himself—in his well-remembered 
" Buccaneer Ballads ’’ and " l-'lints and Flashes"—a 
magician. By round English I mean what Synge would 
call " full and ripe as an apple." One passage, taken at 
random, will illustrate it : 


I took hold of liis arm and shook him. The look his 
face was terrible to me. There was some significance in those 
fyclxiUs, Ih.it glared—or seemed to glare—on me as with some 
wicked and iinixstuous joy. My soul recoiled—yea, did start 
back with a loatliing and shuddering motion. I violently 
turned from the sight. It now came into my thoughts, recollect¬ 
ing how 1 had been cast down by that monstrous savage creature 
into ihc orifice in the rock (as 1 have related), that this dreadful 
place was a sort of caravan under the sea." 


jhu .siory reaas warmly, strongly and thrillingly. 
cannot indicafe its nature in any better way than b 

• " Medusa." By E. H. Visiak. ys. 6d. (Collancs.)-- 
t^^J^^arus Laughed." By Eugene O'Neill, 7s. 6d. (Joiiatha 
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quoting a few of the cliapter titles : Strange Mysterious 
Adventures Before Embarking," " The Voyage Com¬ 
menced," " The Ghost Scare," ” Violent Strange ^haviour 
of Obadiah," " Astonishing Mystery of the I^ate Ship," 
" Appearance of Lights in the Sea,” " Gorgonian Terror." 
Beneath all this—^and the actual pages the headings prepare 
US'for so delectably—is something else, though, and it is 
through his symbolism that Mr. Visiak achieves his main 
triumph. " Medusa " is an incarnation of the wildness, 
the outlandishncss, which results in the primitive and 
fundamental passions of human beings in conflict with the 
elements. It is poetry as well as a rattling yarn. 

Mr. O’NeiU's prose, being 
that of dialogue and exclam¬ 
atory sentences, is naturally 
very different from Mr. Visiak’s. 

But in "Lazarus Laughed "t 
the imagination is stirred in 
the " Medusa" way by this 
tremendous epic of the New 
Testament character whom 
Christ awakened from the dead. 

I.a.zarus has Ixjeii vouchsafed a 
sight of the Beyond, and he 
returns to declare to the multi¬ 
tudes of old Romo that " there 
is no death, there is only (iod’s 
eternal laughter.’' His message 
and file laughing certitude with 
which ho delivers it actually 
^Irive away from a sensual, cruel 
and degenerate people the fear 
of death, and in a play of four 
acts full of colour, movement 
and spirit we see a w'orld trans¬ 
formed, and yet at the end 
plunge<1 b*M'k into its ancient 
misery and apprehension 
tlurough the enmity towards 
Lazarus of Caligula, who can 
only reign triumphaiuly as long 
as the people around him are 
held ill subjection by his cruelty 
and madness. Here again we 
liave a deeper syml>olistn, and 
it is expressed most vividly in Mr. O'Neill’s unforgettable 
tableau to a scene in Act ill. 

Mr. O'Neill has written nothing finer than " Lazarus 
]..aughcd." To appreciate the height to which he has 
ascended in the art of the drama we need turn only to 
" Dynamo," the play which is bound up in the same 
^lume. " Dynamo " could have been written by at least 
one other dramatist—an American—of our day. “ J-azarus 
I.auglicd " could no more have been written by anyone 
else than its author, than an|^one except Mr. Visiak could 
have written " Medusa." 

Thomas Molh t. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE.* 

It is not perhaps altogether strange that in these islands 
it is the professors who save us from pedantry and pro¬ 
fessionalism. This is true in many branches of learning, 
but especiiilly in the humanities—^names come quickly to 
the mind : Verrall, R. Y. Tyrrell, Gilbert Murray, Walter 
Raleigh, and one wh^, living in the ultimate parts of the 
West, has always been at the centre of things—he who is 
King Edward VH l*rofessor of English Literature in the 
University of Cambridge, Arthur Quiller-Couch. Having 
.spent so many years in the making of enjoyable literature. 
Q. now spends his time in making literature enjoyable. 
The dumps and the glooms, the dry-acres and commaphils 
shall not win, if he can help it. As doughtily and vehe¬ 
mently as George Saintshiiry, he pleads for,the recognition 
of beauty, for the place of pleasure, for the glorious truth 

* 1 Literature." By Sir Arthur Ouillci-Couch. 
Third Scries. los, 6d. (Cambridge University I*rcss.) 


that all good literature is A source of happiness. In this 
new volume of lectures, essays and addresses, Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch's appeal is as wide as ever. There is an 
extraordinarily sensitive introduction to the English 
elegy, distinguishing nicely and justly between the elegy 
which is classical in inspiration—" Lycidas " or " Adonels " 
—and the elegy inspired by more personal emotion, " the 
passionate direct Elegy "—^Wordsworth’s " Lucy," Cow- 
per on " His Mother’s Picture ’’: the two papers that 
make up the study are a model of statement, iasinuation, 
quotation and apt proportion. Any critic who could master 
the manner used by Sir Arthur in these two lectures would 
be highly fitted for his task; 
they make most modem critical 
writings, especially of the more 
pretentious critics, seem fum¬ 
bling and misshapen. I only 
wish he could have found space 
to mention what has always 
been to me one of the loveliest 
and simplest of the direct elegies, 
general though it is—C'harles 
Lamb’s : All, all are gone; the 
old familiar faces. J .ani grate¬ 
ful however that he does prai.se 
and quote from that neglected 
poet. William Barnes, of Dorset; 
how we should feast and praise 
him.if he only had been bom 
north instead of west, and 
written in iJiat Doric instead 
of in the softer speech of 
Wessex. 

As an example of the felicity 
with wliicli Sir Arthur treats 
subjects too often handled with 
an unworthy heaviness, I will 
quote a pa.ssiige from the e.x- 
cellent lecture on Longinus, 
author of the treatise on the 
Sublime. The passage begins 
with a quotation from his 
author: 

"As I have written elsewhere, 
Siibltmily is the echo of a great 
soul. . . . 'I'hc truly eloquent must be free from low and ignorant 
thoughts: since it is not possible that men with mean and 
servile ideas and aims prevailing throughout their lives should 
produce wliat is admirable and worthy of immortality. Great 
accents we expect to fall from the ]ip.s of those whose thoughts 
are weighty: and things in exielsis make a province for lofty 
minds.' 

" Knowing this, and aware of it so well that even in the 
few by-ways of his tract this one truth never deserts his side, 
Longinus is equally sure that (whatever may be said for rhetoric) 
poetry is the right medium in which the greatest of souls reveal 
and cxpr»^ss themselves; and his criticism of any poetical 
pas.sage may equally be relied on for enjoyment (for gusto, if 
you will) and for sure judgment. He is lUJt one of your fiiiaUty 
men. For his age—whether we decide to assign him to the 
first century or the third—he is often quite ciirously modem. 
To him the world owes, if by accident, an eternal debt for 
having preserved to it in this treatise, an exquisite lyric of 
Sappho’s, even as it owns a like to Dionysius for having cm- 
balnied in bis Dc Compo.'iitioue, as it is called, that other mar¬ 
vellous thing of hers ; 

iroui\(f0/)oi', d0dpe.T Xt^pohira 

" But how " modern ’ must have appeared, to any con¬ 
temporary reader, the citation from tlic Pentateuch of the right 
way to make a God speak : 

" * Similarly the legislator of the Jews, no ordinar> man, 
having formed and expressed a worthy conception of the God¬ 
head, writes at the very lieginning of his Laws, God said — 
What? ‘\Lei there be light," and there was light: "Let there 
be land" and there was land.' " 

Among the best of the other papers in this volume is 
an exquisite and just tribute to the genius of Dorothy 
Wordsworth. Lovely as these lectures are, I feel a little 
resentful of the limitations that this form has here imposed 
on Sir Arthur. I want far more. It is perhaps useless now 
to write at large on Wordsworth’s attitude to and treatment 
of his sister, and Sir Arthur touches on this with the 
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delicacy we expect from him; but I do wish he had had 
zoom to bring on this tenderest and most self-abnegating 
of creatures the genius for sympathetic reconstruction that 
he displayed in " Hetty Wesley.*’ Perhaps, if he can get 
the leisure, Q. will give us a novel about Dorothy Words¬ 
worth. It is interesting to note that Q., in an incidental 
remark on the relations between Wordsworth and his 
sister, supports a contention recently made by Mrs. Woolf 
in ** A Room of Her Own ” : 

" It is not of Comedy alone that we can say, with Meredith, 
that it flourishes only when women are on the road to an equal 
footing with men in attainments and liberty. We can say of 
literature in general that only when women are on the road 
to an equal footing with men and enjoy an equal liberty, have 
they anything like an equal chance." 

The kind of fairness, of even-minded courtesy that shows 
itself in such a passage as that is characteristic of Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch as a critic. I have before now re¬ 
minded this generation of readers that Q. was one of the 
earliest of our critics to welcome the younger generation 
and to And merit in revolutionary kinds of literature. The 
readiness to do this, nay, the very pov^er to do it, depends 
on a quality which we are in danger of losing in criticism, 
the quality of cool-mindedncss. Only the other day one 
of the more intelligent of our younger critics stated that, 
in his approach to Dante, he had naturally to cope with 
a prejudice against Pre-Raphaelite imagery, natural to 
his generation. It is a good thing that he should recognise 
this prejudice; but he should never really have enter¬ 
tained it. The first rule a critic of the arts must observe 
is that he is the judge of all works of art with reference 
to their own time. It is here Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
constantly and abundantly sati.sflcs us ; he can be trusted 
—and it is true of not many critics—never to denounce 
a man for his obedience to the limitation of his time or of 
his culture. 

R. E. R. 


REENTER MR. GALSWORTHY.* 

Two Galsworthies arc to hand : first, " The Roof,” in 
the familiar little neat edition of the separate plays ; 
second, more momentous, a complete volume of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s dramatic work to date—^momentous because 
it may imply (though one hopes not) that the author 
presents it as his final output in playwriting; also because 
it is a model of the way in which such a book can and 
should be produced. Readers may count themselves well 
served by Mr. Galsworthy’s publishers—first in the two 
thick volumes of the Forsyte novels, and now in this 
collection of plays. Messrs. Duckworth’s volume, at its 
very moderate price, is an achievement on wluch both the 
author and his publishers must be jointly congratulated. 

And how well they read, these plays—both the old 
friends and the newer. The recent production of " The 
Roof ” at the Vaudeville Theatre (on the not inappropriate 
evening of November jithj found critics in two minds. 
Some were disposed to deprecate a lack of ethical ballast: 
as though a new ” Strife ” or ” Justice ” were demand- 
able whenever Mr. Galsworthy re-enters the theatre. 
Others, contrariwise, found too much ballast—too much 
talk of ” life,” too much lurking allegory. 1 should be 
disinclined to read into ” The Roof ” more ethical signifi¬ 
cance than perht.ps its author intended; I am not, 
certainly, prepared to believe that its climax of action 
(the heroism of the rotter Brice) is meant to sum up and to 
crystallise its whole moral gesture. We arc given a 
series of vignettes, an assorted collection of characters 
whose common denominator is their mere accidental 
presence at the same hotel. We are shown them reacting 
in their different ways to a simultaneous catastrophe. 
They are interesting, entertaining, often highly amusing; 
need one ask more of them, or seek to cramp them too 
straitly into an allegorical waistcoat ? I should prefer to 
take ^em realistically, rather, as little pictures of our 

• “ The Plays of John Galsworthy." One vol. 8s. 6d.— 
’* The Roof." By John Galsworthy, as. 6d. and 3s. (Duck¬ 
worth.)—" The Roof." At the Vaudeville ^heatre. 
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Four Important Noveb 

“IPS A GREAT 
WAR!” 

By MARY LEE 

**A woman has written a war novel 
which, for fearlessness in depicting the 
horrors immediately in the wake of the 
great battles, equals anything that the 
German men authors have done. A 
ruthless survey of the panorama of life 
behind the front .”—Daily Chronick. 10 /. 

DIANA 

A No*«l by EMIL LUDWIG 

Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 

A brilliant study of feminine chacm 
and psychology by the famous bio¬ 
grapher of Napoleon^ Bismarck and 
Goethe. 8x. (id. 

NO MAN’S LAND 

By VERNON BARTLETT 

Author of Calf hove 
The nameless hero of this war novel 
is a wounded man lying in a shell-hole 
in No Man’s Land between dawn and 
dusk. 7 J, 6d. 

THE MAURIZIUS 
CASE 

By JACOB WASSERMANN 

This is regarded by European critics 
as Wassermann’s masterpiece. It deals 
with the ancient and insoluble problem 
of justice—of human judicature and 
eternal justice. lor. 


THE SOLITARY 
WARRIOR 

NEW LETTERS by RUSKIN 

With an Introduction by J. Howard 
Whitehouse 

“ Mr. Whitehouse has earned our 
thanks by publishing these letters.” 
—Saturday Beview. lll/isfrated. js. 6d, 


HOW TO WRITE 
GOOD ENGLISH 

By HENRY BETT 

" Very, very good, awr, accurate, 
|>icturesqae and positively exciting. It 
is impeccably written; every patagtaph 
of it is interesting.’ Dtiuu/f in 
the Eitnmg StaKdard. mdlmp. zs. 

40, MUSEUM ST.. LONDON. W.C.I 
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civilisat: 4 i, fulfilling their destiny of entertainmenc by 
their fidelity to type ; for this they certainly do. 

Only the frame that holds them, binding them into a 
play, has certain flaws in its realism. Old Gustave’s bolt 
towards the upper regions for company. in.stcad of towards 
the street for help, is the most serious of these. Another 
is the incredible depletion of the hotel staff at so early an 
hour. Another, in the last scene upon the actual roof, 
is the prolonged confabulation of the fugitives in mid¬ 
stage, Avhen one feels their first impulse would have been 
to stampede to the parapet and shout " Fire ! ” Was the 
prdduccr nodding at this point? Should he not rather 
haVe let the parapet (in Shakespearean phrase) o’erhang 
and jutty his confounded orchestra; so that the victims 
coiild crowd towards it naturall}'’, without giving us their 
backs ? Firemen emerging from the orchestra, and the 
chute vanishing into its depths, might have made matters 
easier for lx)th players and audience here. 

But such small flaws on tlie realistic plane were more 
than compensated, even on that same plane, by the con¬ 
summate excellence of the cast. Mr. Galsworthy has 
always been well .served in this respect, no doubt because 
his truth to character inspires fine acting : and never 
better than here. As Gustave, Mr. Horace Hodges vras 
consistently perfect, nor were the rest far behind. In their 
hands the story ran away with the allegory. I have no 
means of knowing if Mr. Galsworthy intended this to l)C so. 
At all events, ca.st and producer did : and had the last 
word in it. 

Graham Sutton. 



i'kitioliv 'U-.lilU'. 


Mr. Shaw 
Desmond. 


SAINTS AND FAIRIES* 

If you want to step into the atmos])hcrc of Ireland, to 
catch the mingled fancifulncss and crudeness of its peasants 

which, welded to¬ 
gether in t Ji c s e 
stories, evolve a 
philosophy that cni- 
iiraces all the re¬ 
ligions a n d t h e 
“ Dark (ientlcnian ” 
himself, you .should 
not miss the narra¬ 
tives JV‘ter Pelican 
the Poet, Torn the 
Tight-line and Kafly 
the '1‘inker have .to 
tell. Here you will 
find quaint Irish 
humour and whim¬ 
sical Irish .senti¬ 
ment, centred on 
the Convent of the 
Lillie Sisters of Saint I'rancis, where waiulenig folk of the 
roatl came and went, and where stranger things came and 
went also, t)r cc .’e and did not go—such things as the l-ady 
out of the Sea. and the pathetic Leprehcaun who wanted a 
soul, and the Banshee, and the (icntlemau Who Was Sorry. 
That indeed, the last story in the book, is one of the most 
chanidug in a collection of stories, each charming and 
arresting in its part’cidar way, and each loltl in an easy 
Irish si vie, touched witli the inngic of poetry. " 'I'he 
I)arlt Gentleman liimsclf sieemed to like being in the kitchen, 
but whether it was Ivrause the gentle Sister .Agatha was 
doing lilt* cooking, or because he liked to sit bv tbo lire 
looking into ihe glowing heart of the coals, sorra a hit of 
me knows. ” 

In the kitchen he encounters the Leprechaun, only 
visible to the sisters uho ha\e “ the sight.” ” ‘ I tlo like 
to 1 h* lookin' at the sparks going up and out into the wide 
world,’ say.s the Leprechaun. ' I’m rather fond of .sparks 
meself,' says tlie Dark Genlleinan. 'Arc ye, Sir?’ said 
Maedhuv. cocking one green eye up at him as though he 

• " Tales of the Lillie Sisters of SiUiit Francis." By Shaw 
Desmond. 7 s. 6d. (Grant Itichards ivnd Humphrey Toulmin.) 


had the understandin’ of him, as they say. But indeed, 
right from the start Maedhuv seemed to understand the 
Dark Gentleman very well indeerl. ‘ I am, that same,’ 
said the Dark Gentleman, polishing his nails upon the 
legs of his trousers and thinkin’ hard. ' Tis nice and warm 
down here. Sir,' said Maedhuv. ’ Tis damned hot and 
lovelv,' said the Dark Gentleman. ..." Kventually tlie 
Leprechaun declares he will pray for the Dark Gentleman 
" ‘ at the gates of hell itself. . . . Sure, didn’t the Good 
Lord give me a sowl it.sclf and for why shouldn’t i .•save tlmt 
of another ? ’ ‘ But not mine, Maedhuv,’ said the Dark 

Gentleman as though he was in deep sorrow'. ' Yes, even 
you,’ said Maedhuv. ' 'Jiiere’s hope for all, even for You 
know What.’ ’’ 

And in this wide tolerance, wdiicli includes the Wild 
Things too, you will find the summing-up of a simple yet 
profound philosopliy. 

H. M. 


DURAT IN EXTREMUM.* 

Keviewers of War books must l>e getting—one of them 
certainly is—sorely gravelled to find generic titles for tlie 
articles Avhich they are called upon to pen. " More alxmt 
the War,” " More Soldier Stories,’’ " The Undying War ” 
have come and gone. Still the spate of War liooks roars 
by unchecked. Rusticiis expeefat. What makes people, 
ten years after the War, write these books ? Who are 
the people who read them ? And by wh..l lifetriry " law ” 
lias it come about that they seem to get better and better 
every day? J«br "Siberian Garrison" is one of the 
" great " books of the War. We must of course keep our 
heads. We miisi- repress those rather tiresome symptoms 
of hysteiia brought aliout by a j^ernsal of " .All ()nin1 on 
the Western J^'ronl ” among those simple people w'ho felt 
a delkioii.s little thr'll of wickedness at seeing niipiintablc 
words in cold type, and wiio refilly thought that details 
of the technitiiK; of field latrines were " stark realism.” 
” Siberian Garrison ” is on the same plane as ” The ('a.se 
of Sergeant (irise.iui,” although as a book entirely difterenl, 
no mattcT from wli.it point ol view' it be regarded. IVrhaps 
we can explain ourselves better by saying that Markovits 
is to the author of " (irischa ” as Jane .Austen is to Scott ; 
and th.it to compare tlie books is to conipiare ” Kmin.'i ” 
willi " Kenilworth.” In ” Siberian (jarrison ” there 
verylillle ” big bow-wow stuff.” Tlie story indeed deals 
but indirectly with the Cireat War. But there arc in it 
the delicate artistry, the llaw'le.ss perfection of etching, the 
<iuict sarcasm, the luiinour and the irony of ” Persuasion ” 
and ” J*ride and Prejudice ” all fitted to a story from 
w’hicli women are almost entirely absent and over which 
hover the black clouds of war. 

The stCiTv, though w'ritten in the third person throughout, 
is undoubtedly an .account of the personal exjierieiices of 
Hie aiill.or. 'I'lu* sea of a small Hungarian landlord, he 
iliialilied as a Doctor of Law, but from the first regimled 
letters as his true profession. Called iqi in Joi.|, he became 
ail ” as])irant ” or budding officer—and was taken 
prisoner in the great Knssian push of iqi5. By slow' 
stages he wiis transferred to .'i prison camp in the Far Fast 
on the borders of Manchuria. J-reed by the Revolution 
and the I'reaty of Brest I.itovsk, he and his fellows made 
their way by rail to Kuropean Russia, there however to 
b.‘ headed off by tlie civil w.i.r and forced back into Siberia 
as far .'is the Venesei once again. Here they Ixicame 
invoU'tsl ill those ama/ing happenings w'hen the Czechs 
who had deserted to the Russians went ” White,” and 
seized the whole Siberian Railway--and w’hen later Admiral 
Koltchak was iniolved in awful defeat. It was nearly 
sei'en years before the author sawr his home again. 

* " Siberian Ciarrison." By Rodion Markovits. 8s. 6cl. 
(Peter T)avit\s.)—"Her Privates We." By Piivato iqo2j. 
7s. Od. (Peter Davies.)—" Retreat." By C. R. Benstead. 
7s. t>d. (Methuen.)—" Wain Tales from Flanders." By Rev. 
1 *. B. Clayton, M.C. 3s. fxl. (Urngmans.) • " History of the 
14th Battalion, A. L.K." By Newton W’anless. 12s. 6J. (Mel¬ 
bourne : Robertson lV' Mullens.) 
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In this amazingly brilliant book there are three sectors 
of outstanding merit. There is the time when the author 
was called up, and he gives us in a keen, incisive and 
humorous way the play of action and reaction exertwl in 
his mind by the opposing forces of patriotism and self- 
preservation. There is, at first, scorn for the slackers 
who have the ctirontery to display an ostentatious regret 
that their country luis passed them by. Wc had the 
same humbugs ourselves. *' ( 5 ad, sir ! If 1 was only irii 
years younger. Not all the soda, thanks.” But on the 
morning of the medical examination he walks hard and 
far to pulf up his ankles —he sulTered from flat feet—and 
is bitterly chagrined at the surgeon's imperturbable calm 
when the anatomical imperfection is heatedly pointed out 
to him. Patriotism swells again w'hen the author is in 
the training ramp, and there is again scorn -this time at 
the clerks, the employed men and all the other waiiglers 
and Icad-s.vingcrs ot which there seems to have been an 
amazing numl)er in the Austro-Hungarian army. Hut 
after one Jiight under fire at the front the author is gla<l 
to take a job in connection with the officers’ mess, the 
Silver -Medal for Jiravery, Second Class. Iwing held out to 
him as an inducement. All thi.s is told with a directness 
and an unforced humour which seem to the writer of this 
review to be )mh|ue among the War l)ooks he has read. 

J< is however in tlie descrij^tion of the prison camp 
in the Tar Kast that the aiillmr reaches the full extent 
of his ptiwer. Nothing could be better than the sober 
etching t>f that microcosm w’luTc regular, reservist and 
Jlon\ed - or militia—officers of the (lerman, Austrian ami 
Turkish otlicers were herded together. 'Hiere is nothing 
(if enemv crijeltN ; as a matter of fact the Kussiaiis were 
o.\treniely con.siderate. and the prisoners enjoyed at times 
something between comfort .iiid luxiirv, although salmon 
mornnig, noon and night, and bacon from salinon-fe<l 
.swine soon -jialled. The pidtiness and the lack of liumour 
of tile (merman mind and the rebellion of the Ilimgarian 
iiPellect against it are ex<|uisitelv jiortrayed. Wlieii a 
liiealre is formed aiul llie female i>arls are given to young, 
girlisli-lookiiig ollners a horrible wine of eifilicism surges 
over tliose segrcgatetl males, but tlie incident is liandled 
with such tlelicions humour and sarcasm that vice here 
loses almost half its grossness. 'I'lie third ont.-staiiding 
]>eriod is when tlie prisoners are forced back into Siberia 
and food and money are, ncillicT of them, forthcoming, 
'file de- riplion ol the fornuit](}n of a communilv where 
the oUicers set ii]) shops and w’orks oiit.side Krasnoyarsk, 
iiicludiiig i‘\erythiiig from a timber yard to a casii;o. and 
from a bookbinder's slioji to a brothel, is extraordinarily 
f.iie. riiis IS a superb book ; but seeing that the (klvs.sey 
raiigtfrom the Danube to the Yellow' Sea, from the 
Yellow Sea io the Volga, and thence back to the Yenesei, 
a sketch map is essential, rnlortnnatrlv none has been 
provided. 

The title of the next book on our list is one of the neatest 
we have ev«T seen - though a little daring, for of course 
(Ini Mens tern <lul not ijuite mean what ” Her Privates 
We ” might here be taken lo denote. The hero of the 
lK)ok —again it seems that it is a (|uestiu]i of autobkjgraphv. 
at any rate up to the last few pages was of the sa lU '* 
class and a man of considerable culture and education. 
He enlisteil early in the (ireat War, and in spite ol hints, 
suggestions and even positive orders to take a commission, 
managed to clefer the (piestion until Death .solved tin* 
difficulty in his own ruthless w'ay. 'flic be.st wav l<» 
de.scribe this liook is to say that it is very like what "All 
Oiiict on the Western J'roiit ” would have been had (leiiiiany 
l>een on the winning side. There is the same character 
.study of the ” cannon fodder," tliere is the same kinil ot 
soldier talk -lnit it seems more manly somehow and the 
same ruthless exposure of the beastliness of war w'lthoiit 
however the atmosphere of defeatism which characterises 
Herr Kemanpie's \olunie. " Her Privates We” is a book 
of immense power. It has interested the reviewer to try 
and discover tlnf literary infiuenccs under which the iiutlior 
wrote. Shem, IMurnc and Martlow are of course Soldiers 
lliree; Martlow is a real in.stead of an idealised Orthcris. 


HUDSON RIVER BRACKETED 

by EDITH WHARTON 

** A very fine novel. One of the best of 1930.'* 
Evening Standard 
“ Mrs. Wharton's quality is abundantly displayed.'* 

•^Morning Po$t 7/8 

EPIC PETERS, PULLMAN PORTER 

OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 

A hilarious tale about a gentleman of colour. 7/6 

GREAT CONQUERORS OF SOUTH 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA 

A. HYATT VERRILL 

Pizarro, Balboa. Cortez, Ponce de Leon and others are 
covered in this new book by an author who has spent thirty 
years in South and Central America. Illustrated. 10/6 


MY TROPICAL AIR CASTLE: 

FRANK M. CHAPMAN 

A romance of tropical wild life, an endlessly fascinating 
story of a scientist's adventures in a region teeming with • 
rare forms of life. Illustrated. 21/- a 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL CONDUCT 

GEORGE MALCOLM STRATTON 

An endeavour to bring internotional conduct under the 
control of law and iusticc. one of the most important of all 
the enterprises in which the nations are now engaged. 10/6 


INDIVIDUALITY AND SOCIAL 
RESTRAINT GEORGE ROSS WELLS 

The subject of this book is the growing restraint of the 
individual by society, one of the most difficult and funda¬ 
mental of our modern problems. 10/6 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 

A. FREDERICK COLLINS 

A wealth of curious, outstanding and surprising experiments. 
Most of them call for only the simplest of apparatus, 
easily contrived by anyone. Over a hundred illustrations. 

6 /- 

CREATIVE DRAMA IN THE LOWER 
SCHOOL CORINNE BROWN 

Deals completely with the creative work of children in drama. 
Costuming, stage settirig, rehearsing and casting are fully 
covered. Illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 8/6 


SONGS OF THE SUNNY SOUTH 

Containing more than two hundred aongs, including 
spirituals, folk songs, minstrel songs and varied selection of 
Stephen Foster's immortal ballads. 5/- 


D. APPLETON & CO. 

34, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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Heavetlsl$ how simple, how Early Victorian, how Della 
Cruscan (as. the rapturous damsel in Patience " would 
have put it) seem the happy warriors of Kipling com¬ 
pared with the hard-bitten New Army heroes of Guillemont 
and the Somme! Sergeant Toser is Jean from La 
Ddb&cle *’—^but a Jean in an army where men did not 
throw away pack and rifle and scream We are betrayed " 
whoi some heavy stuff came along. Glazier's monologue 
irresistibly suggested Bob Jakin talking to the Gleggs. 
And in the skilful presentation of quite commonplace 
incidents—^for in this book too there is very little of the 
big bow-wow stuff—there is even a suggestion of Jane 
Austen. It may seem odd to bracket her with a book the 
title of which would have made her faint, every page of 
which has phrases Emma never knew, and every chapter 
of which bristles with words which would have sent all 
the Bennct ladies into a decline. But the bit about 

the demure little person " on page 198 is Jane to the 
life. In one place we had a kind of Kosa Dartle-ish feeling 
about the eligibility of a major for the Military Cross. 

Our heart went out to " Retreat ” l^ecause the pub¬ 
lishers have pasted in the front cover a very useful map, 
which has even got a scale. The story is of a parson from 
a peaceful English rectory who comes out as a padre to 
the Somme front, in 1918, arriving just a few hours before 
the Big Push. We have seen this book called a " great ” 
one. Not great perhaps; but very good indeed. The 
types are, so we think, just a little overdrawn ; the " pagan" 
officers are just a bit too pagan, and surely no English 
rectory in 1918 harboured a clergyman of such abysmal 
simplicity and of such an entire lack of a sense not only 
humour but even of proportion. His character is well 
summed up by one of the " pagans " towards the end : 
" Like many another man has done in similar circs, he’s 
got into his head that we’re all monsters and that he’s 
a martyr, when all the while we’re just ordinary human 
beings and he’s a damned fool." If ever there.was a 
misfit it was the Kcv. Elliot Warne, the bachelor cleric of 
forty-two, intense in his faith but without the nerve to 
be able to show that his faith was sufficient in the hour of 
physical danger. The book " grips ’’ all through, and 
apart from the story itself it is a vindication of the Fifth 
Army against the politician who made it the scapegoat to 
save his own skin. 

No one ought to read " Retreat " without having by him, 
or her, " Plain Tales from Flanders," by the Rev. P. B. 
Clayton, M.C., as an antidote. It is hardly necessary to 
say that Mr. Clayton is the founder-padre of the famous 
Toc-H. There is a curious similarity between the position 
held by the Rev. Elliott Wamc, of fiction, and the Rev. 
P. B. Cla3rton of fact, for the former was attached to the 
mythical 200th Artillery Brigade, while the latter was, 
for portion of his war service at any rate, part of a real 
formation of the same kind. His work can therefore be 
contrasted witli the futility dt the padre in "Retreat." 
Quantum mutatus : This vras a man. His book is a bundle 
of a man’s memories, some sacred, some jocund, drawn 
, from the privab- annals of Talbot House in Poperinghc — 
—" Toe H. in Pop.’’ for short. Let anyone read in " Plain 
Tales " the moving chapter " A Pyx in Flanders " and 
compare it with the dreadful incident narrated in pages 
I3 (>~i 38 of " Retreat." And then let him be thankful 
that although there may not have been many Claytons in 
the Wav, at any rate there were but very few Warnes. 

It is just a little hard Ofi " The History of the 14th Bat¬ 
talion of the Australiai' Expeditionary Force " that it comes 
up for review with a batch, the other members of which 
are distingusihed by such high literary merit. P'or this 
pretends to be nothing else but a plain unvarnished tale. 
Nevertheless such books as this are the raw material from 
which the great War novels are written—the stuff that 
dreams are made on— and no one knows better than the 
wTitcr of this review the hard, unrelenting toil required 
for the making of tlie history of a unit in the Great War. 
The 14th Battalion of the A.I.I\, which formed part of 
the 4tU Brigade, numbered originally a thousand of the 
very f^wex of the youth of Melbourne. Here is the story 
' 


—^well and clearly told, with satisfactory maps—of its 
services in Egypt, Gallipoli and France. There is a good 
deal about the battle of Bullecourt, where the 4th Brigade 
was wiped out, which will be new to many people. 

F. E. Whitton (Lieut.-Colonel). 


THE STRICKEN DEER. 

As one who has recently travelled through the same 
province of life as Lord Cecil has chosen for this biography,* 
I have taken a particular interest in observing his reactions 
to the various circumstances of that life and in measuring 
them by my own. This however does not make the task 
of just appreciation and criticism easier, although it may 
ensure a deeper insight than a reviewer generally possesses 
into the difficulties with which Lord Cecil has had to 
wrestle in seeking not only to present in detail the facts 
of Cowper's life, but to illuminate them by understanding. 

No one who studies Cowper’s life intimately could feel 
anything but a deepening affection for him. This is 
indeed 

" a sight for pity to peruse. 

Till she resembles faintly what she views. 

Till sympathy contnu:t a kindred pain, 

Pierced with the woes that she laments in vain." 

Yet tb'^ more one loves Cowper, the harder it is to be 
just to those who, however unintentionally, added to his 
pain by inflaming his imagination or torturing his nerves. 
It is, in short, very difficult not to make John Newton 
the villain of the piece. For while admitting that he was 
ill himself and in his dealings with many other folk a 
striking and estimable man, and even a great power for 
righteousness of a sort, I cannot but feel', after weighing 
all the evidence which has been advanced on his side, 
that the day on which he entered Ckiwper’s life was a 
disastrous one. It is perfectly true that Cowper ha<l lost 
his nerve long before he met Newton, and that Newton’s 
creed did not in the first place drive Cowper mad. But 
in my opinion it contributed more than anything else to 
the return of his madness {*t a time in his life when he 
might have settled into a sanity, periodically threatened 
only by dark moods, and still worse it attached to this 
madness a theological formula from which he could never 
escape. 

Lord Cecil however, who takes a more fatalistic view 
of Cowper’s inherent weakness, is proportionately kinder 
both to Newton and the Evangelical Movement. Of Uie 
latter for example he writes: "It alone among the 
philosophies of its lime took account of man’s spiritual 
side, wove into the tapestry of his ordinary life his visions, 
his enthusiasms, his exaltations, faced and tried to explain 
the mystery of his existence, the omnipresence of evil, 
the inevitability of death. The merchant in the counting- 
house, the spinner in the factory, the old maid in the 
village, all felt then4selve.s actors in the great drama of 
mankind’s salvation. . . . Finally, Evangelicism—and in 
this also it was unique among the pliilosophies of its day 
—could satisfy tlie temperament of the artist. For it 
alone set a supreme value on that emotional exaltation 
in which the greatest art is produced, it alone made the 
imagination the centre of its system, and not a mere 
decorative appendage to it." 

We may appreciate this tribute, while suggesting that 
the fundamental defect of Evangelicism was its failure to 
distinguish between imaginative ecstasy and sensational 
excitement. But a biographer of Cowper is not so much 
concerned with the Evangelical Movement in the abstract 
as with the immediate effect of certain evangelists upon 
an excessively sensitive and cultivated temperament. 
And Lord Cecil does not convince us e;ither that Evangelic¬ 
ism was the only creed which coukl have cured Cowper’s 
despair in the beginning or that it played so secondary a 
part in his return to the abyss. 

But if we find in his treatment of this^central problem 

♦ ** The Stricken Deer, or the Life of Cowper," By David 
Cecil. 15B. (Constable.) 
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of Cowper’a life a certain want of searching force, it is 
the defect of mast attractive qualities, chief of which 
are a consistent sympathy and fairness towards all the 
actors in this strange domestic drama, a refusal to exploit 
his subject, as it might so easily exploited, in the 
modem ironic manner, and a talent for telling *' straight* 
forwardly the story of this extraordinary man " with a 
gentle animation. Few lives, as he writes, offer so much 
intimate detail. From the mass of poems, letters and 
reminiscences that have come down to us we can recon¬ 
struct, not only the outward ordering of his life down 
to the way he spent each hour, but also the trend and 
fluctuation of his solitary thought.” 

And admittedly Lord Cecil’s biography would have 
been more satisfying as a work of art, if he had selected 
more rigorously, not only in dealing with Cowper himself, 
but with his friends. Hayley’s life, and to a less extent 
Newton's, previous to their acquaintance with Cowper, 
are described at undue length. Occasionally loo his 
sympathetic touch comes dangerously near sentimental 
softness, in such a passage for example as the following: 
” Compared with her sister’s vivid and definite, her per¬ 
sonality seems curiously undefined. Her poignant figure 
glows through Cowper’s story with a lambent light of its 
own ; but a tender mist of love floats round it, colouring 
its outlines. Our rare glimpses of her detect her in some 
beautiful attitude of regret or tenderness ; but we cannot 
distinguish her features. Through the haze her eyes 
shine out like stars, yet we fail to discern their shape and 
colour. I*crhaps love inevitably thus cloaks its object.” 

If however both his fidelity to detail and his feeling 
for his. subjects results sometimes in a certain excess of 
clalx>ratioii and kindly diffuseness, in which the signifi¬ 
cance of Cowper’s inner life is a little blurred, liis treatment 
of the domestic surface is generally admirable. The only 
mode of life that exactly suited C-owper was, as he writes, 
” family life,” if the phrase may be applied to a life with¬ 
out the rc.sponsibility of a family. And of such a life he 
has rendered an account which will enable any reader to 
share lioth its humours and its pathos, as if he were a 
member of the household. 

Hugh I'A. Fau.sskt. 


tiovcl noted. 


THE MURDER IN ROMNEY MARSH. Hy Edgar Jcp.son. 

7 s. 6(1. Dct. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

Till.- problem which young Inspector Carthew had to 
solve was the mysterious murder of Robert Garfield, a 
prosperous City man, who was found shot in a lonely parish 
of Romney Marsh. Garfield, it was soon discovered, had 
led a double life and had been the leading figure in the 
wholesale importation of cocaine by aircraft. The apparent 
affluence of Kate Bolsover, the stepdaughter of the local 
vicar, gave Cartlicw an important clue which ultimately 
led him to success, but before that many false trails were 
followed up, and suspicion had fallen with apparent cer¬ 
tainty on a violent-tempcrcd local farmer who loved Kate 
Bolsover. . Tile story is full of excitement and unexpected 
turns, and tlie interest is maintained to the last page. 

VILE BODIES. By Evelyn Waugh. 7s. 6d. (Chapman 6 c 

Hall.) 

Mr. Waugh introduces us to his characters during a 
Channel crossing. They are all bound for London, where 
they indulge in endless parties of one kind or another. 
There axe Adam and Nina; Miss Rundble; I«ady Cir¬ 
cumference; Mrs. Melrose Ape, the woman evangelist, 
and her troupe of performing angels who keep their wings 
in violin-cases; Mr. Outrage, the Prime Minister of this 
sveelt, and Sir James Brown, the Prime Minister of last 
week, to name only a few; and there is Colonel Blount. 
We liked the Colonel because, for a brief page or two while 
we first visited him, we were hugely amused. The Colonel, 


Sheila Rape-Smith 

saps: 

“ The most interesting book 

I have read this year, with¬ 
out excepting any novel.” 

THE STRICKEN DEER 

By IpOJtO DAVID CECIL 

CONSTABLE 15.. net LONDON 
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BOOKS 

ITALIAN ART 

The following books recommended by J. & E. Bumpus, 
Ltd., may be seen at 350, Oxford Street, W.l 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALIAN PAINTING, 
by A. V. Brown and W. Rankin 10s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN PAINTING, 
by Sir Charles Holmes 10s. fid. 

ITALIAN PAINTING, by P. G. Konody and R. H. i 
Wilenski 42s. • 

ITAIdAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE, 
bv Bernhard Berenson 12s. fid. 

THE ITALIAN MASTERS, by Horace Shipp 7s. fid. 

A leaflet about then and other bo(dti on Italian Art an request 
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AUTHORS* MSS. (EnglUh, French, Latin) 
promptly and carefully typewritten by Unlver* 
sity graduate. Translation undertaken. TeatU 
menials duplicated. Miee Hogben, Douglaa LfOdge, 
HYTHE, Kent. 

AUTHORS* MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 worde. All worn 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 

T^YRICS AND SONGS of originality, also Piano¬ 
forte works conaldered for publication. Writs 
for particulars. Dept. No. 174, Peter Derek Ltd, 
Music Publishers, 83, New Oxford Street, London, 

XO authors, playwrights, etc. 

A MSS. promptly typewritten.—Miss MILLS* 
Typewriting Office, 58, Harpur Street, Bedford. 
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for all liii “ sedentary life,’* was far more alive than any 
of them. But the pursuits of Adam Fenwick-Symes and 
his fellow gossip-writers were really “ too stek-making,” as 
Miss Kunciblc would say. Mr. Symes first had and then 
hadn’t money, first was and then wasn’t engaged, until 
our head w'liirled. Perhaps that was all funny and we 
missetl the point. T 3 ut in one passage Mr. Waugh shows 
himself worthy of his title of humorist--the description 
of the dirt-track racing when Milos Malpractice's friend 
was hit on the hejid by a spanner and Agatlia Kuncible 
took his place. Eventually she liit a village cross and 
found her w'ay to a nursing home. If only Mr. Waugh had 
devoted his time less to being consciously funny and more 
to giving his characters character, his 


many years later, to open his eyes to the unpalatable truth. 
The weaknesses of Jester Midge are pilloried with much 
subtlety and irony, and Cressida is splendidly suggested 
as the typo of sensitive " girlhood fostered in blinkers.” An 
excellent novel containing many gems of characterisa¬ 
tion. 

HOW AMUSING ! By Denis Maekail. 7s. Od. (Hcinc- 
mann.) 

After closing this volume of thirty stories, the reader 
must suffer a " hang-over ” from a surfeit of humour, and 
the unbidden thought, ” What a pity that they were made 
into a collection,” bangs on the little grey cells. This is 
no reflection on the lightness of Mr. 


book would have been funnier; as it 
was we were not sorry when .Mr. Waugh 
found his solution to it all and ” the 
next ” Wiir broke out over Europe. If 
we really Ixslicved the world was peopled 
with Malpractices and Kuncibles we 
should stop washing to league the 
nations at once. 

IT’S A GREAT WAR. By Mary l.ee. 

10s. (.Allen & Unwin.) 

Keen observation, tenacious recollec¬ 
tion of a bewildering variety of minute 
details, and astonishing industry in 
recording what her eyes have .seen and 
her memory retained, may be placed 
uiljireservedly to the credit of Miss Mary 
Lee. She has too a talent for little 
vignettes of incident or character 



whilsu m:w novel, “Out of the Swim," jii«t 
published by Messrs. Hiiichinsciii, is hisgoili, 
and one of the very best lie has writicii. 


analysis. She has certainly given her readers ample 
measure—nearly .seven hundred clo.sely printed pages. 


EARLY SORROW. 


Mackail's manner, Avliich is irresistibly 
funny, even w'Jien serious: there is 
always intelligent mockery in his telling. 
But the author’s work stands out so 
much belter in mixed company, the 
little dash of bitters in our tirink, 
which, if taken at one gulp, loses some¬ 
thing of the /.ip ill its ilavouring. if not 
in its effect. Apart from this regret for 
a mania for collections, we are glad to 
meet these old friends again, and some 
new ones too. The rich Mr. Clenients, 
who upsets English and Continental 
hotel staffs as only a millionaire would 
tlare; the poor, unliappy Ih-ofessor, who 
tried to pay his debts; the fiery and loyal 
Admiral Bonchiirch; solemn butlers and 
ridiculous young people all succeed in 
living up to the volume’s label. 

By Thomas Mann. 5s. (Socker.) 


For the rest, it is obvious that .she has written to This is an exquisite story of a child’s grief, told with 


the the.sis of her own experience with the American army 
during the last two years of the War. And it may be 
granted that she has faithfully reproduced the ” jerks ” 
of her theory. Here is a .sample of licr manner: 

” Morning. Anne’s hack one long pain. Face burning. 
Her eyes hurt, ^’on couldn’t be sick. . . . ^Ou’d got to g<» 
on. . . . Gel np. . . . She pulled herself np. ‘ How do you 
feci ?' said Joan. ' Rotten.' Tlic mom swayed. It went 
black. Joan pu.shed her a little and . . . she was ... in 
bed, . . .” 

By far the majority of these six hundred and ninety 
pages are written in that manner, giving the reader 
the impression of riding in an obsolete bus with solid 
tires, bumping eternally over tramwa*' lines or other 
excre.sccnces. Hence the jerking and jolting become 
hirolerabJy monotonous. And the ” rhythm ” which Miss 
Lee po^tulales as a necessary element in a w'ar novel is 


imagination and no fcjir of being accused of over¬ 
emotionalism. Anyone w'ho is moderately seiisitiv** and 
can remember his own childhood will confess that no 
disappointments w'cro so grievous, no .sorrows so heart¬ 
breaking as those which vi-ited life when he was just 
becoming aw'are that to live was to make, and break, 
personal contacts. That these agonies of tempestuous 
grief when normally short-lived did not detract from 
their intense and exquisite ]niin. Mr. Mann, In-fore he 
show's his diild in despair, gives us in a few brilliant pages 
a picture of the family she lives in—a family full of aflec- 
tioii, full of self-interest too, wdicn only the father can 
perhaps gauge the depth of his Eleanor’s grief. She is 
five years okl, and at her older sister's party, a real man 
has danced with Jier—and then left her. Thai is all; 
but told so finely, .so reticently that " ICarly Sorrow' ” is 
a little masicipiece. 


entirely lacking. (.)nce for a ll|;eting moment she does get 
near to the heart of things It is w'hen she reports a conver¬ 
sation of a JTench officer who. relating his experience in 
riming with American olficcrs, declared the writer's fellow 
countrymen to b ” Barbarians ” and added : ” During all 
that repast, these American ofticers have not expressed 
one single idea.” That indictment is the ultimate judg¬ 
ment of .Miss Lee’s book, which wears the golden aureole 
of a /2,5oo prize. 


WHO ARE YOU ? By Henrietta Leslie. 7s. Od. (Jarrolds.) 
The vein of romance that Henrietta J,eslie struck in 
The Road to Damascus ” lias rather petered out in 
** Who Are You ? ”, which concerns the gold of ideals and 
the Movement—the capital letter is the novelist’s. Do 
Socialists still talk like.this ? - rather than the mere tinsel 
of human emotion. 'I'o heighten the interest the reader 
is warned of a dream that terrifies the .sleeping hours of 


CHARIOT WHEELS. By ^ Sylvia Thomp.son. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Hcinemanii.) « ' 

Cressida .should ne\ er have married her brilliant novelist, 
lister Midge. She thought she was in love w'ith him, but 
in reality she wms only fascinated by bis mind, and little 
by little she wakens to the man’s essential coarseness, as 
for example when she reatls the proof of his new novel and 
realises that nothing is sacred to him, not even their honey¬ 
moon : *’ Making a peep-show of our—love. Using it, 
like tiiat in a book, for e/feryone to see. How could you 
wafU to . . . ? ” Lester however drives cheerfully ahead, 
confident that Cressida is bound fast by affection to his 
chariot wheels, and it remains for Cressida's daughter. 


the beautiful Thca (” You’re a very interesting girl, Thea, 
and I always enjoy talking to you ”), but had George 
appeared at the door with an axe, things might have been 
more c.\ciling; and al.so within the bounds of possible 
Socialistic behaviour of quite half the characters in the 
book. The stage moves between such very high West End 
and such very low East End. while the poor ” backbone 
of England ” is despised by everyone, especially by the 
” Panther.” U all seems rather unfair when one con¬ 
siders that it is the " backbone ” that will buy the book, 
and will find it worth buying, for Mrs, Leslie writes well; 
she is interesting; knows how to tell a story, and it says 
much for her skill that, in spite of their unreality, she 
makes even this story and its people interesting. 
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TTbe JSoofiman’d liable* 


THE BLACK CHRIST AND OTHER POEMS. By Counttc 
Cullon. 5s. (I'utnams.) 

If the fact thill Mr. Countce Cullen is an American iicRro 
attracts onr particular attention to his poems, they keep 
it on their own merits. Nor though “ 'I'lie Black Christ ” 
itself describes a rase of lyncliing and there are three 
shorter pieces grouped together under the heading 
*' Colour," is there much evidence of race in them. Indeed 
in reply " to certain critics " Mr. Cullen writes : 

*' Never sh.nll tha clan 
( onhTie my singing to its ways — 

Beyond the ways of man. 

Ni» racial o])tion narrows grief; 

J*ain is no j)atriol. . . 

There is certainly intetisc sympathy witli his own pi^ojile 
manifested in " The iilack Christ," a fervent and brilliant 
piece of work, swiftly moving and sure-footed, but the 
inttemess which is a frequent mood in the other poems 
is that bitterness against life itself which young poets of 
whatever race are apt to feel. Mr. Cullen lias something 
cf Kiipcrt Ihooke’s determination to rid himself of illusion, 
and something of John BavuLson’s arrogant defir nee of fate. 
His gift however is quite an individual one. Analogies can 
be traced, but no direct influences, llis firn handling 
makes him particularly suciessful as a sonneteer, though 
he manages more rapid measures with equal mastery. 
And he is capable of remarkable felicities of diction. 


NEW VERSES. By Arthur 1 .. Salmon, js. <k\. (I'j.vilis ) 

W'c hope in an early issue to devote an article to the 
work of ^Ir. Arthur L. Salmon. ]n the meantime we 
extend a hearty welcome, to his latest collection of poems, 
which lovers of meditation and of tjuiel beauty should on 
no account overlook. Mr. Salmon is a traditionalist who 
’s never derivative or imitative. His vision is as indi¬ 
vidual as it is intensely sensitive and spiritual, and his 
music, with its grave charm and dignity, is entirely his 
own. Not that he is always serious. His poems of child- 
lu.K)d are gay and light, albeit with .an underlying wistfiil- 
ness. But Iiis characteristic note is that of a deep love 
ot n.atui il beauty—p.articularly that of liis own West 
Country ; and from the natural he is led, by a gentle but 
vital mysticism, to the siipernaturul. He sees : 

" the eternal that the transient hides — 

Ik-.aiiiy and love^ and hope, anr! man's desire 
Lighted at niciments willi transmuting lire ’* ; 

and his Imok will delight, console, and inspire^all readers 
who themselves have stotxl upon the mount of vision and 
have seen magic casements opened. 


SUNG BY THE SEA. By Anne Macdonald. Illustrations by 
Dorothy -M. Wheeler. 3s. (kI. (Blatk.) 

In this delightful book of sea lyrics for children a* * to 
be found .some of the best verse Miss Alacilonald has given 
ns, fresh and dainty and as sparkling as the sea itself on a 
summer day. ^niaint sea fancies, stories of naughty little 
girls and boy.s. dreams of childhood down on the shore— 
of these and other matters Miss Macdonald writes very 
charmingly: 

" If all the silver fishes in the silver sea 
Came swimming through the surf to havt; a game with me. 
1 wonder, oh, 1 wonder, what that game would be ! " 

sighs one child. And, as children will, goes on submitting 
her whimsical ideas to reason, and wisely concludes that 
before she could join them in their play— 

*' ... I think I'd have to be 
A little silver fish, and not a child like me." 

The pictures are exquisite, both the coloured and black- 
and-white, but especially the black-and-white. 


OVER 10 PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


This is the safe and certain return which a man aged 62 can obtain 
for life on capital invested with the 

CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
the old-established Annuity Office, which has funds of £14,000,000 
under direct Government supervision. 

Any sum from £100 upwards may be invested to produce a pro¬ 
portionate income. The return granted on capital invested at 
other ages by both male and female annuitants is equally liberal, 
as will be seen from the following examples of the income for 
life which each £1,000 invested will secure. 


Annuity Payable. 
MALE Yearly. 

Age 65 .. £110 1410 
y\gc67 .. £118 12 6 


Annuity Payable. 
FEMALE. Yearly. 
Age 67 .. £102 0 10 

Age 72 .. £123 6 1 


An increased amount of income is granted for each inonth of age 
completed since the intending annuitants last birthday, and 
specially favourable terms are granted those in impaired health. 

Contracta may alto ha affected 
under which the Full Return of the 


Capital Inveeted it Guaraatead. 

Write to-day for a personal quotation, using form hehw. 


To G. T. VARNEY (Manager for the United Kingdom) 
CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION. 

My date of birth is.. What Life 

Income can I purchase by investing 


£.now ? 

Name . 


Address 


]i.A. 


CONFEDERATION 

LIFE ASSOCIATION 
BUSH HOUSE. ALDWYCH, LONDON. W.C2. 
Fimdi axcMd £14.600.000. F.stablUked iSji 


A New Art Gallery 

Messrs. W. tV: ( 1 . Foyle, Ltd., announce that the Foyle 
Art (lallery is now open. The Inaugural Exhibition 
devoted to the 

PAINTINGS OF 

FRANK E. BERESFORD 

will dose on February 22nd. 

Please note that the Gallery will be open daily (Sundays 
cxcejited) from 10 a.in. to 7 ji.m. Also that there will be 
no *'harge for admission or for the catalogue. ART FOR 
ALL indicates the raison d'etre of the New Gallery. 


To be published in March, Jy^o, by IF. O'. Foyle, Ltd, 

A Book of Cartoons 

By ALFRED LOWE 

Exceptionally clever oartoona by a London Street Artiat 

" The a]>]iearancu of the artist is always astonishing and 
uncx}x;cteil,’' Liam O’Flaherty rcmarl^ in his Introduc¬ 
tion. " It is by the mcr<*sl chance that he is discovered 
to the world . . . Kuddctily yini are stiqieficd to find 
... a young miner like Alfred Lowe drawing with the 
cunning that cannot lie taught." In addition to the long 
entrancing Introduction by LIAM O’FLAHEUTY telling 
the story of I-aiwc's life and vicissitudes, there will be a 
Fort'word by (ilLBX^RT FABKS, who discovered Low'O 
in New Oxford Street. The six cartoons are of literary 
giants m present-day England. 

The volume will he well produced, printed on fine art paper, 
royal ^to size, stout cardboard covers. Edition limhed to 
750 numbered copies, ptice 10/6 net. 

FOYLES FOR BOOKS 
PRINTS AND PICTURES 

119-12S, Charing Croog Road^ London^ WjC^ 

Gerrard 9310 (5 lines) 
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THE'^iRiP KNIGHT OP GERMANT : BARON VON RICH. 

THOFBN. By Floyd Gibbons. ;a. 6d. (Cassell.) ^ 

At a time when the War as a subject for fiction has 
achieved such popularity, it is interesting to read a story 
that might well l>e sensational romance, but is in reality 
a true account of the exploits of that wonderful German 
airman. Baton von Richthofen. He was young and 
blond, shy and handsome, proud and serious,*' says his 
biographer. *' He was courageous and knew it, gloried in 
it, flaunted it with his challenge to the world of his enemies.*’ 
With reckless daring, he shot down eighty fighting planes. 



Baron Manfrod von RlchthofoD» 

author of “The Red Knlftht of Geimany'* (Cassell). 


and in the end was brought down himself by a modest 
young Canadian, Captain Roy Brown. Mr. Gibbons tells 
his storj*^ briefly and dramatically. There are no waste 
words. In the reference to his childhood and the descrip¬ 
tions of his many fights gathered largely from the airman's 
own writings, we get a very definite picture of Richthofen's 
character. He was undoubtedly brave, and had too the 
courage of honesty, but killing was a joy to him ; the War 
was a magnificent opportunity. When he was not killing 
men, he was shooting birds. I'rom a psychological point 
of view, as well as for its exciting stories of air fights, the 
book is one of exceptional interest. 

TBROUGH THE SHEERES. By Alfred Ernest Beckett. 7s. (>d. 

(Draiie.) 

The •' Sheercs,** let us say at once for the benefit of the 
uninitiated, represent the whoM wide world outside Sussex. 
If you do not belong to Sussex, then it naturally follows 
you are a “ furriner.” A pretty wide range is therefore 
suggested, but the Driver and Diana, in their *' combina¬ 
tion ” of motor-cycle and sidc-car, managed to cover a 
very good sweep, between the time they left Eastbourne 
and journeyed via Godstone, Stamford, right up through 
Durham and Newcastle to Flodden Field, Edinburgh and 
back through the Lake District, finishing up at the Forest 
of Dean. A delightful sense of leisurely, care-free enjoy¬ 
ment of “ the road ’* witt^all it yields of natural beauty, is 
mingled with entertaining associations by the way, and 
the various characteristic blends of hospitality. A frail 
craft the ‘’combination** certainly was for some of the 
difficulties it had to negotiate, but by hook or by crook 
all were surmounted evefltually, and all are related in 
the breeziest manner, and prove the game spirit of the 
doughty pair. The numerous sketches share the whimsical 
and light-hearted nature of tlie text. 

SBOWK l^RTH AND GREEN: By Michael Walsh, is. 

(Dublin: Talbot Press.) 

.This little volume of mainly pictorial poetry has tiie 
'•.geotleness of the country-side in it, the country-side whfifii 


has its little cruelties and tragedies of which the poet is 
unaware. He has intuition, vision. He can hear the 
quiet heart of earth beating below the grass. He numbers 
none that are not gentle hours. He belongs to a sincere 
and gentle class, the pastoral poets who received their 
inspiration under the wide skies, in the fields under the 
mountains. Among the pastoral poets Mr. Walsh fittingly 
takes his place, and if he does not rise to the heights of the 
greatest among them, he escapes also their descents into 
primitive things. The book is strangely innoceiiit with a 
winsome and tender pensiveness which is never melancholy. 
He is not wholly pastoral. He loves his fields, but he has 
also human loves and in so far his roots are in earth. It 
is a charming nature which reveals itself. Sometimes the 
human and the pastoral are at issue as in the tender poem 
to his father which opens the little book. 

WHO'S WHO IN BURNS. By John D. Ross, LL.D. xos. fid. 

(Stirling: Mackay.) 

ROBERT BURNS AND HIS RHYMING FRIENDS. By 

John D. Ross, LL.D. 3s. fid. (Stirling: Mackay.) 

The latest elucidation of Bums from the pen of that 
indefatigable enthusiast, Dr. J. D. Ross, a member of the 
New York Public Library staff, is one of the best things 
he has compiled on the Scottish bard. Here is a book 
that was mudi needed. To be sure, one can find most 
of its iaformation in sundry other volumes, but that entails 
often considerable search, and the sources are not always 
at one’s hand. Tliis “ Who’s Who ** has therefore made 
matters easier for all inquirers, and it is sure to receive 
a generous welcome from many for whom the life and the 
works of Burns are still a favourite and enthralling study. 
Bums formed many friendships during his short lifetime. 
These sketches present an accurate, if (in keeping with 
the character of the work as modelled on the familiar 
" Who's Who *') somewhat brief account, of the men and 
women who filled so large a space in Bums's career, as 
well as of those who only touched it spasmodically and 
casually. The notices include close on five hundred names, 
thus constituting a very respectable dictionary and index 
to the numerous personat, gieat and small, associated with 
the poet. There is, by the way, a curious error with 
respect to the blind minister, Dr. Thomas Blacklock, 
through wliose instrumentality Bums was prevented from 
emigrating to the West Indies. Dr. Ross says tliat " after 
completing his theological course, Blacklock was dis¬ 
appointed of a charge on account of Ins blindness. There¬ 
after he made a living by teacliing and doing literary 
work.'* The latter statement is cornet, but not the first, 
for Blacklock was ordained to the jParisli of Kirkcudbright 
in 1762, and occupied tliat charge for the next three years. 
The Rhyming Friends of Bums consists of a number of 
Epistles inscribed to Bums during his lifetime in answer 
to Epistles of his own and in laudation of Ids genius. 
Bibliographical and biographical notes are provided by 
Dr. George F. Black, of the New York library. There 
is an excellent glossary. The little volume is an interesting 
contribution to Burns lore. 

FORTY YEARS AT THE BAR. By Edwaid Abinger. 18s. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Abinger’s memoirs are crowded with amusing 
battles of words between counsel and counsel, between 
counsel and judge. He himself has taken part in not a 
few rencontres of this kind, and he has not shunned telling 
us of many which brought the laugh against himself. He 
gives an account of one of the trials of The Man who 
broke the Bank at Monte Carlo ** with a fine zest; we are 
told of the voluble German mechanic with his '* zylinders, 
histons and granks,** during whose evidence the prisoner 
** fairly danced up and down in the dock in his excite¬ 
ment.** In order to get his notes passed across to Mr. 
Abinger, '* Monte Carlo Wells ** constantly attracted Ihe 
attention of the usher *' by tickling his bald head with the 
feathered end of a quill pen.'* Wells, among other thii^, 
had invented a new aardine tin-opener and a musi^ 
skipping-cope. Mr. Abhiger' asked the Judge if he might 
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give a demonstration of the latter in court. You can 
do anything you like, Mr. Abinger," replied Hawkins with a 
deep sigh. "It is all rather like * Alice M" There is 
scarcely a single celebrity in the world of modern law who 
escapes mention, and the book contains twenty-six admir¬ 
able caricatures, mainly by " Spy." 

BURKE : THE POUNDER OF CONSERVATISM. By A. A. R. 

7s. 6 d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Arthur A. Baumann—^he signs his preface thus, though 
only his well-known initials adorn his title page—^is so 
vigorous and entertaining a writer that one could wish that 
he had given us more of liimself and less of the ipsissima 
verba of his subject. For half this quite small volume is 
occupied by the " Letter to a Noble Lord ” wliich, though 
it may be, as Sir James Prior (quoted with approval by 
Mr. Baumann) called it. " on the whole the most brilliant 
exhibition of powers perhaps in the whole range of English 
prose," is easily accessible in a variety of editions. Mr. 
Baumann's own essay fills but eighty pages, and that is 
hardly space enough in which to do justice to his theme. 
He has not however attempted anything like a complete 
study, but after a slight but suggestive aper^u oi the life 
and ideas of the great eighteenth century statesman, he 
slips easily into an exposition of his own " thoughts on 
the present discontents." A. A. B., as everyone knows, 
is a very absolute Tory, who regards the present leaders 
of the Conservative party as its betrayers; rnd whether 
one agrees with him or not, there is no doubting either his 
sincerity or his gift for pamphleteering. 

AT THE GATE CALLED BEAUTIFUL. By O. G. Whitfield. 

3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

It was a happy decision that made it possible for a wider 
public to share the privileges of the boys and girls in Mr. 
Whitfield's congregation. Covering an infinite variety of 


outlook, these fifty-two talks are arranged to follow, more 
or less, the course of jtbe year. In the form of spoken, 
rather than written talks, they are ready for any emergency, 
or if preferred can form the basis for a fuller development. 
Unpretentious and homely, their very simplicity lends 
weight to their persuasiveness and readiness of under¬ 
standing. Mr. Whitfield is not afraid of telling inddonts 
at his own expense, if only they will open the way to a 
suitable application. All the tdks make a direct appeal 
by their winning friendliness, and carry a distinct message. 
We can well imagine how useful the book will be to workers 
among children. 

HAUNTING EDINBURGH. By Flora Grierson. lUustrated 
by Katharine Cameron, A.R.E., R.S.W. 20s. (John 
Lane.) 

The pen of Miss Grierson and the pencil and brush of 
Miss Canieron have done real service in crystallising and 
preserving the legacy of tlie centuries as they have steadily 
passed over that city of almost incredible contradictions. 
" Old Edinburgh was a dty of war close-clasped in the 
embrace of religion. A garland of monasteries, convents 
and churches enclosed the royal burgh, and of these barely 
a trace survives." Step by step, in both mediums, the 
vidssitudes are depicted, tlie royal embroilments, the 
religious upheavals, together with the foreign complica¬ 
tions, the dire visitation of the plague, etc., until the 
present conglomeration of andent and modem emerges. 
Its odd nooks and crannies, its wynds and closes—what a 
halo of romance, subterfuge and storm endrcles th^m, 
and what diverting stories they yield. Stories which 
reflect social, political, religious, literary, and all manner 
of interests. Both author and artist have triumphantly 
expressed the glamour with which this remarkable panorama 
is so richly invested. 


HER PRIVATES WE 
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third large printing before publication 

N.B.—The special limited issue, which was heavily 
oversubscribed, has been distributed 

** Must inevitably become one of the oul tanding books—perhaps the outstanding book—among the 
imaginative literature of the war . . . among those few books which will endure beyond their 
generation ."—Daily Telegraph 

'* The best and honestest description of life in the ranks that has yet appeared ... a notable record 
for a^cs to come."—Times Literary Supplement 

" An outstanding achievement . . . the one book wliich, above all others, was needed."—Daily CAroniris 
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SfSoohe of tbe ^ontb. 

From December ISib to Jaiioary I5th. 

(Boohs reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


A further collection of Mr. W. P. Pycrafl's weekly con¬ 
tributions to the ilhisireded I.ondon News now' appears in 
more peimanent form in MORE GLEANINGS FROM 
NATURE'S FIELDS (7s. 6d.; Methuen). 'J'he remarkably 
wide scope covered in this little volume will prove a no 
less attractive factor than the author’s delightfully per¬ 
suasive and easy manner of imparting the extensive 
knowledge he possesses. The everyday life of the garden, 
the seashore and the country-side, all come within his range, 
as well as several more obscure but vastly interesting 
problems, such as that of ancient " Rhodesian Man,” a 
subject to which he has given a long and exhaustive study. 
The hundred illustrations are excellently produced and add 
considerably to a further enjoyment of the text. 

Out of the cramped beginnings of a narrow Victorian 
home, Miss Ursula Bloom has, in THE PASSIONATE 
HEART (7s. 6d. ; Hutchinson) developed the usual 
accumulation of complications. ” Mamma,” for it is im¬ 
possible to call her anything else, was the orbit within 
which hovered her second husband, Mr. Jones, and her 
children Mary and Johnnie. To Mary belonged the 
passionate heart, and the reader follows licr torments 
through a loveless marriage with an insuficrable enraie. 
Johnnie loo makes a mesalliance, and continually inter¬ 
poses with his entanglements. Tlicre is good character 
drawing, but the .story is rather tiringly sordid. 

THE DIFFICULT ART ((;eorgia Kivers; 7s. 6d. ; 

Skefhngton) that Anna Maddox tuund so difficult was that 
of overcoming a morbid scn.sitivencss and growing up ” 
in a natural manner. Bereft of her mother when a baby, 
she had developed an unnaturally introspective mind. 
Miss Rivers’s delicately whimsical pen carries her through 
the varied experiences of a business career, with all its 
entertaining friendships and activities, and the various 
romances which develop out of them. With unflagging 
pace this spirited story moves buoyantly and picturesquely 
through its vivid Australian setting. 

Such a practised hand as Mrs. Victor Rickard may be 
very sure of hitting on the right elements for a mystery 
story that will send shudders down the spine, and she 
has done so in THE EMPTY VILLA (7s. 6d.; Hodder 
& Stoughton). An empty villa in the dead of night, a 
storm that drives a young man into it for shelter, a loose 
shunter knocking with ” maddening regularity,” and the 
eeri^ scn:'c that he is not alone. And then a beautiful 
girl fleeing from—what ? If thc^slory does not quite live 
up to the promise of its opening chapters, tliat is because 
it depends a little bit loo much on coincidence to render 
it convincing, and because the opening chapters are so 
enthralling it woil l be very difficult indeed to keep up 
the tension for over three hundred pages. Enough that 
it is an excellent story of its kind, as skilful and exciting 
as one would expect it to be with Mrs. Victor Rickard's 
name on the cover. 

CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 

Chatto & Win DUS. —Crosscurrents in English Literature 
of the Seventeenth Century. H. J. C. Grierson. 15s. 
Constable.— Dostoyevsky’s Letters to his Wife. 21s. 
Oxford Press. —About English Poetry. G. F. Bradby. 
28 . 6d. 

FICTION 

(Price ys. Od. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 

Arrowsmith. —Urgent Private Affairs. H, Fletcher 

Moulton. 

Blackwell (Oxford).—Gorse, Heather and Peat. Alfred 
Perdvall. 

Brbntamos.— See How They Run. Helen Grace Carlisle. 


Thornton Butterworth. —American Beauty. Arthur 
Meeker.—Trip No Further. Jane Lindsay. 

Cassell. —The Black Cornel. Earl Derr Diggers.—Difficult 
Women. Katharine Brush. 

Chapman & Hall. —Frozen Slippers. Mrs. C. N. William¬ 
son.—Pagett Calling. Lieut.-Colonel W. V. Drury. 

Chatto & Windus. —Rhododendron Pic. Margery Sharp. 
—Slowbags and Arcthusa. Adrian Alington.—Stone 
Daugherty. John P. Fort. 

Collins. —The Playful Double. Frank Romer. 

Constable. —The Clock. Guy Rawlence. 

Dent. —Oliver’s Daughter. Richard Church. 

Hamilton. —The Fifth Tulip. Donald Deane.—The Cobra 
Candlestick. E. Barker. 

Hodder & Stoughton.— The Avenging Ray. Seamark. 
—Cock Crow. Anthony Carlyle.—The Runner., 
Ralph Connor. 

Hurst & Blackett.- -The Joss Sticks of Chung. Oscar 
Aschc. 

Hutchinson. —Silence. Andrew Soiilar.—The Murder on 
the Bus. Cecil Freeman Gregg.—The Murder at 
Avalon Arms. Owen Fox Jerome.—'J'hrough the 
Eyes of the Judge. Bruce Graeme.—(iold. Kenneth 
Perkins.—Piping George. Jan Gordon.- The Hun¬ 
dred Days. Talbot. Mundy. bs.— Step-Sisi ers. 
Isabel C. Clarke. ■■ Poor Nigger. Orio Vergani.—'I'lie 
Hidden Hand. Carroll John Daly.—Man of the North. 
James B. Hendryx.— Flight JCrraiit. Laurence Kirk. 
—Cokl Surge. Maboth Moseley. 

Jarkolds. —The Class Reunion. Franz VVerfel.- Children 
of the Earth. Ethel Manniii.--Mystery Mile. Mar¬ 
gery Allingham. 

Herbert Jenkins. The Rose in the Dark. Roy Vickers. 
—W it her Thou Goesl. William Le (Jiieiix. 

Knopk. —'J'he Daiii Curse. Da.shiell Ilaiiiinelt. 

John Lane.- -Beyond the Swamps. Robert ’J'ani.'iere. - 
The Case of Robert Robertson. Sven JClvestad. - 
Don Juan’s Daughters. Irene Forbes-Mosse.--'rhe 
Broken .Magnet. Brenda Muir Mackenzie. 

Werner Laurie. —TJie Crimson Smile. Maurice Dekobra. 
(»(l.—Tlic Sale. Joan Conquest. 

John Long. —The Dream Murtlcr. Kdwaiil Charles Reed. 

• 'I'he Green Bungalow, hred M. \\ Into. Os. - - 
Orillammc. Shirley Seifert.—Rustlers ami Ruby 
Silver. Charles H. Snow. 

John Mukrav.-- Passion Flower. Kathleen Norris. 

Stanley 1*aul. —An Eye for an Eye. Franires Hickok. 

Selwyn & Blount. —JCxits and k'arewells. Marjorie 
Bowen. 

Skkffington. —The Cluster of Gems. Ray Caxr. 

Taraporevala (Bombay).—Baladitya. A. S. Pancha- 
jjakesa Ayyar. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 

Allen & Unwin. —The Evolution of Modern Marriage^ 
F. Mtiller-Lyer. 12s. Od. 

John Day (New York).—The Trophies. Jos^-Maria De 
Heredia. $3.30. 

HoDDJiK & Stoughton. —Poems. Henrik Wergeland. 
10s. 6d. 

HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Jonathan Cape. —P'rom Quebec to Piccadilly. Becklca 
Willson. 125 . 6d. 

Chapman & Hall. —The British Edda. L. A. Waddell. 
2 IS. —The Coloured Countries. Alec Waugh. iSs. 

Constable.- -Around the Coasts of Arabia. Ameen. 
Rihani. 21s. 

Peter Davies.—T he Trial of Count Konigsmarck. Edited 
by the Hon. Eveline Godley. 7s. 6d. 

Dent.—A mong the Franciscan Tertiaries. Nesta de 
Robeck. los. 6d. 

Hurst A Blackett.—T he Autobiography of a Wanderer. 
Major A. Raddyffe Dugmore, F.R.G.S. i8s. 

Hutcihnson.—A mong Prisoners of War in Russia and 
Siberia. Elsa Brandstrom. x8s.—My Married life 
with Ludendorff. Mazgarethe Ludendorff. zSs. 

Jarrolds.—P ilsudski.—Rom Landua. 18s. 
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John Lane. —Turkey and Syria Kebom. Harold Arm¬ 
strong. 15s. 

Macmillan. —The Endless Adventure. F. S. Oliver. 15s. 
Houghton Mifflin (Boston) and Constable.— -Colonel 
William Smith and 1 -ady. Katharine Metcalf lioof. 
24s. 

Nash & Gkayson.— The Gay Victorians. Ralph Nevill. 
2 IS. —Balzac: *1110 Man and the Lover. Francis 

Gribble. 21s.—Veiled Mysteries of Indiii. Mrs. 
Walter Tibbits. 21s. 

Warne.— The History of the Worcester. Frederick H. 
Stafford. 7s. 6d. 


Free Lessons for 
New Writers 

Interesting Offer to Readers of 
“The Bookman” 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Allen & Unwin. —The Craftsmanship of Books. J. 

Howard Whiteh©u.se. 3s. 6d. 

Co-Operative Wholesale Society (Manchester).—The 
People’s Year Book, 1930. 3s. 

Fleet Publications.— The Fleet Street Annual. 1930. 

Edited by Harold Herd. 3s. Od. 

Hutchinson. —Lord Henry Bentinck's J'oxhounds. Com¬ 
piled by Lord Charles Ben tin ck. 21s. 

Herbert Jenkins.— An Angler’s Corner. Arthur Sharp. 
3s. 6d. 

JUTA (South Afriai) and Walker (London).—The Men 
in the Line. 191b-18. V. \\al]X)le. 

John Lane. —Ju-Ju and justice in Nigeria. Frank Hevis. 
12s. Cd. 

SiDGWiCK Jac'kson. —I*refaces to Shakespi^arc. Harley 

Granvilli’-Barker. »js. 

Watts.— An Oiillino of I lumoiir. Compiled by W. 
Margrie. 3d. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

DiTcKWOJiTJi.— TIic Fliii and the Flapi)er. Elinor Glyn. 

Roberts. —Who Will Kiss Cinderella ? J. Benuird Mac- 
Cnrthy. 3s. Od.—'J'lic Manderson Ciirls -Young Mrs. 
Greensha-w. Bertha M. Graham. 3s. (kl.- -Mother’s 
Brother George Elton. 2s. Od- The Key. W. 
Skene Laurence. 2s. (id.—Tlie Gull’s Way. Gc'rald 
Wynne ICiisliton. 2s. 6d.---Spirit-l''rec. S. I'rance. 
js. 6d.- The Magic F'iper. K. N. Fa wait and K. M. 
Eccles. 2H. CkI.' - Tlie AFourncr. G. H. Murphy, is. 
—Windmill C'ottage. Julian Thorjic. is.- -Alcestis, 
Roland Sutton, is. 

POETRY 

Arnold.— Alodcm Poetry. Edited by Elizabeth D’Oyley. 

2S. 

Blackwell (Oxford).—Poems, Old and New. H. Al. 
Rudlarid. 7s. Oil. 

Daniel. —To the Living Dead. Elsie Paterson Cranmer. 
Faj-lon (Dublin).—Life and Aly Life. Felix Harte. 
Gardner (Paisley).—Poems and Songs. J. M. Knox 
Welsh. 7s. 6d. 

Oxford Press.— Hemlock Wall. Frances M. Frost. 
6s. 6d. 

Palisade Press (New York).—Bird Rhymes. Ber*- 
Dayton. I0.75. 

Selwyn & Blount. —The Quest Unending. Geoffrey 
Johnson. 3s. Cd. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Ernest Bknn. —The Present and Future of Religion. 
C. £. M. Joad. IDS. 6d. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Dent. —Percival Keene--Joseph Rushbrook or The 
Poacher. Captain Marryat. 3&. 6d. each.—The 

Golden Book of Modem English POetry. Arranged 
by Thomas Caldwell. 76. 6d. 

Duckworth.— Vainglory.—The Princess Zoubaroff. 

Ronald Firbank. 3s. 6d. each. 

Jordan. —Reminders for Company Secretaries. Herbert 
W. Jordan. 2s. 6d. 

John Murray.— Beau Ideal. P. C. Wren. as. 


Headers of The Bookman who have literary autbitions 
are advised to write to the Regent Institute for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal¬ 
ism and Short Story Writing conducted by that well- 
known correspondence school. Applications should be 
addressed iu The Regent Institute {Dept. D/yj), Regent 
House, Palace Cate, London, H'.8. The great demand 
Jor literary work at the present day is indicated by a pro¬ 
fessional author and journalist in the following interesting 
article. 

In these days it does not seem ixissibk* that there is easy and 
highly remunerative work to lie liad for the asking. Yet in all 
scrifuisness 1 say it is so. I'hcM'c are editors iu London who 
liiid it very dihieulL to get the right .stult to print. 

Why is it that u'ith tlie great demand there is for coiitri- 
buiinn.s the rejection sliii is an all too common reward for luK^iur ? 
Jk'cau.se, ju.sL as a perstiii who has an aptitude for musii: cannot 
jilay an inslmnient williout learning the techniijiu* oi the art, 
.so a ]HT.son cannot Impe to write saleable MSS. until he or .she 
is ronvensaiit with the few simple 
rules that turn the amateur into 
an expert. 

'I'he liislory of the Regent 
Institute is a record of unbroken 
sueeess, duo jiriiuariU’ to the 
fac t that the in.struefional stall, 
comjHJsed as it is of well'known 
authors aud journalists, takes 
such a kindly and syni])athetic 
interest in each siiidt'iit. 

'I'lie Course is a very fasein- 
ating <jne, and the exercist'S— 
pniclical ones designed to ]>ro 
duce .saleable AISS, at the outset 
— are adapted to meet each 
person's six'cial need. As a 
mental ionic it is wondt'rful ; 
as a means of increasing income 
it has amply proved its worth. 

If you arc one of those with 
the urge to write you cannot do better than write to the Prin-. 
cipal, Mr. Harold Herd, explaining your case, and he will 
ainsiiler you not nece.ssarily as a prospective student, but as a 
potential writer. If you’re not he'll tell you so, aud without 
any obligation to yourself. 

Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelope 
(|d. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 


.. Now I Earn 
£400 a Year by 
My Pen.” 

A furiiiPr RvKmt stiitlciit, 
wiitiiiK two yraii after eiinol- 
niciit, rc|Kirth that he is now 
enrnitig/.(uo a year by Ilia pen, 
althouKh he knew uothiiip OMiut 
wnlniB when he started the 
t oiirsr, and moreover, had not 
; li.'id the odvaiitase of a {hmkI 
eduealioii. He derlarra: “It 
is but (fiviriK the Regent 
liisitutr tlieir due to say that 
I owe my biirciiH to their vulu- 
ahle tuition. I have no hrsila- 
tiuii III recoiiuiiendiiig those who 
h.'ive an urge to write to place 
theuiM-lveb as students with the 
Regent Inblituio." 


1 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE, 

(Dept. D/93) 

Recent Houm, Palace Gate, London. W.8 

I shall be glad to receive the following mi the distinct undentandlng 
that 1 am not committed to any expense or obligatioD whatever: 


(a) A free specimen lesson of the l*osul Course in Journalism and 
Short Story Writing. 

(A) A free copy of your prospectus, " How to Succeed os a Writer.” 
with full parUculars of your postal tuition. 


Name . 

BIjOCIC ucmKii 


AddiCM 













THE PLAN. 

HIS new section of The Bookman will not only 
interest a great number of those who are regular 
readers, but it will have a special value for all who are 
collecting hrst and rare editions of old and new books. 

The outlook of “ The Collector ” will in no sense 
be only commercial. But we might be suspected of 
^me unctuousness if we claimed that our object was to 
advise aboat collecting, pure 
and simple, without reference 
to money-values. There is 
always the happy medium 
between the love of books for 
their own sakes and for their 
monetary value, and to strike 
that medium is our aim. 

In a word, our guiding 
principle is writ at the head of 
our page. Let us emphasise 
it: “ Let not the collector, 
therefore," said Richard 
Burton, " ever, unless in some 
urgent and necessary circum¬ 
stances, part with any of his 
treasures." That was, and 
still is good advice, and yet 
there is no sin in selling your 
books at a profit. We might 
almost say, that to hold a 
book that has advanced in 
price, shall w“ say from is. to 
£ 100 , IS uneconomic. But 
there is a holy voice in the soul 
of some book-collectors which says " Hold " We do not 
despise one or the other. Both are within their rights. 
But our voice is with 15urton, of delightful memory. If 
you would know a little, a trifle more of his mind, let 
us tell you that he went on to say, " Let him "—the 
book-collector—" guard his treasures as things too 
sacred for commerce." 

There it is. We leave it with you. 

Our pages will try to gi'v you, not only encourage¬ 
ment in the exquisite pursuit of the gathering of first 
editions, but they will provide real practical help and 
guidance in the details of the business. Of one thing 
the reader may be sure : book-collecting can never be 
entirely mastered. Even the ex^ierts arc caught in 
pools of ignorance at times. No one knows everything. 
We are always learning something new. All we can do 
is to be as intelligent, as acquisitive, as understanding as 
we can. This way, and with diligence, we may muster 
a vast amount of knowledge. 

These pages will give t)ie reader some idea of what 

Tim aiUcttr. 


we have outlined in these opening paragraphs. We 
shall print articles of a general book-collecting character. 
There will be information of all kinds; stories of book¬ 
collecting, notes on catalogues, news about auctions, the 
rise and fall of prices, announcements of sales, advance 
news about limited editions, books to buy, authors to 
watch—everything, in fact, that the experience of the 
writer can conceive for the benefit of his readers. 

THE POPVLAimr OP 
BOOK^OLLECTINO. 

There are those who say 
that the present intense 
interest in the collecting of 
modern first editions will pass; 
if not entirely (which of course 
is both an absurd idea and 
an impo.ssibility) that at least 
it will fall away. We have 
no belief at all that this 
interest will moderate to any 
great extent. That it will 
fluctuate there is no gain¬ 
saying. There will be phases 
of almost extravagant 
enthusiasms; theie will be 
other and quieter phases— 
but always there will be an 
average level of interest, with 
a general tendency to an 
increase. 

We have wondered, fre¬ 
quently, just why so many 
people are concerned in the business. There are many 
reasons, and in spite of what the cynic says about the 
majority engaging in it because of the abnormal profits 
that are to be found in book-collecting, we are of the 
sure and definite opinion that the majority of book- 
collectors are chiefly concerned in it for the sake of a 
happy participation in this delectable business. 

For, after all, the collecting of books is encompassed 
with as pleasant an environment as you may discover 
or desire in this rather hustling world of to-^y. Just 
as so many men, and an increasing number of women, 
turn their evening minds to a mystery story for enter¬ 
tainment, as a means of forgetting the day’s jars and 
vexations, so do many folk indulge their cultured fancy 
in the affairs of book-collecting. They study hooks 
about the subject; they scan with spiritual pleasure the 
many attractive catalogues of first editions that are 
now broadcast by all the intelligent booksellers up and 
down the country. Next to having a book, give us 
a nicely made catalogue; and there is no cold wind in 




Lord Byron 

AS he Appeared itter his dally ride at Plat and Genoa. 

From Messrr. Elkm Mathewe' '* Hyron and Byronlana: A CataloRae 
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die world that will shrivel and pinch us. Then there 
are the many good articles about the business featured in 
the press for the wise ones to read and enjoy and ponder 
over. And what storieswe learn from accounts of the fine 
hooks that are sold at auction, while the fabulous prices 
that are paid for them sometimes take away our breath. 

This is the high purpose, the gospel of true book- 
col]ecting--^for, an we have enough of the world’s 
goods, we soon proceed to a modest—^for most of us— 
possession of some of the precious things of the world 
of books. And, though we may think in the second 
sense, of the profit stored up in the purchases we have 
made, if we have gone about the business with wisdom 
and shrewdness, we shall find, if necessity ever made it 
essential—^which God forbid—that there is an insurance 
against a rainy day in those purchases of earlier times. 

Modern book-collecting is popular, and we welcome 
the increased interest with open heart and mind for, 
peradventure, out of the widening army of good people 
who may be drawn to it by reason of the large profits 
that are said tc be made, there may often come a true 
bookman. Having come to a right understanding 
of them, he will remain to become a true lover of books. 
Then it will go hard with him to part with them for 
even a large mess of potago. We hail and welcome the 
merchandise for this reason. 

STORIES ABOUT COLLECTING. 

There is a wealth of good stories about this intriguing 
and fascinating affair of book-collecting, both old and 
modem. Somehow, books always carry with them a 
romance of fact, and at times of fiction. These stories 
are always readable and entertaining, and bear repeating. 
The chances are, that some of the following may possibly 
have been printed before, but they are good, and lose 
none of their point by again being set before you. 

There was once a youngster who had started out in 
the business of life at a rather early age. He had been 
brought up in a home where books were accepted almost 
as a sacrament, rather than a passing fancy. It was 
natural, therefore, for him to find his opening in the 
great affairs of life in a bookseller’s shop. You may be 
sure that, in his innocence of the experience of life, he 
felt that heaven had begun. He revelled in the good 
fortune that had come to him. Books were real things 
—things to revere, and possess. But money was 
limited: just a few shillings came his way each week. 
How could he ever own books ? He watched—and 
waited. He learned things. And one day the gods 
blessed him. There came to him a knowledge that he 
could buy John Al ding ton S3nnond’s prize poem, ** The 
fiscorial," for sixpence, and. he knew where he could sell 
'it for a pound. He bought a few copies of it, and the 
pm of the story goes that he used the profit to buy for 
himself the books that he had coveted. That was a 
delightful gesture, and I hope the lad did well as the 
years rolled by. He certainly deserved to—for a 
prettier story of book-loving, combined with a shrewd 
business sense, 1 haye never heard. 

Then there is another story of a perfect piece of 
honesty^ in which there was no guile. It concerned 
some very valuable Thackeray items. A certain book- 
sdlkt had put these volumes in his shop window, in the 
\^liope.oi. the eye of a collector. And no long 

ere someone came in. When he began to 
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talk about them, the good bookseUer thought that he 
was about to make a sale. What was his surprise, 
however, when his visitor told him that the price—a 
few shillings or so—which he had marked on the ticket, 
was a ridiculous price, and that they were worth many, 
many pounds. The shopkeeper’s chagrin may be 
imagined. His gratitude to his caller may also be 
imagined. I wonder how many of us would have done 
such a thing ? It shows that even the experts—^which 
is perfectly true—^are sometimes without the necessary 
knowledge. In fact, the 
myriad facts and figures that 
book-collecting demands, 

^ makes it almost impossible for 
anyone, expert or not, pro¬ 
fessional or layman, to possess 
all the necessary knowledge 
about old and rare and new 
and scarce books. The book 
business, in all its varied 
aspects needs, more than any 
other, in addition to an 
instinct for it, as complete a 
collection of reference books 
as may be possible. 

It may be assumed that 
everyone knows the time 
honoured story about a simple 
copy of the “ Rub%fit of 
Omar Khayydm.” Once, 
somebody found a copy 
outside Mr. Quaritch’s shop in 
Piccadilly for twopence. Not 
so many years since, one was 
sold in New York for $3,200; 
in June last, one was sold by 

Messrs. Hodgson for £1,410; and in one of Messrs. 
Quaritch's recent catalogues a copy was offered for 
£2,2 5 0. In this copy is inserted a letter from Swinburne 
to A. C. Benson giving an account of the chcumstances 
in wjiich Swinburne purchased copies of FitzGerald’s 
poem from the box outside Mr. Quaritch's shop. 
It was a small pamphlet, and bound in the original 
brown paper covers. 

_ THE MARKET. 

Tli<» Auetioii Mart. 

Just at the moment, not a great number of sales are 
taking place. Libraries come into the market in no 
regular manner, as may be imagined. Sometimes there 
is a series of important sales, and then there is a period 
of slackness. There is no doubt that we shall see a 
number of valuable librajries put up for sale this year, 
including both old and modern books. Many of the 
latter are appearing in sales in these days, which is a 
definite sign that modem book-collecting is being 
pursued with a greater persistency than heretofore. 

Pric«i. 

One or two notable vobunes have fallen in value. 
We have noticed one particularly. This is the first 
edition of the ordinary edition of Mr, Galsworthy's 
“ Forsyte Saga." A month or two since, a fairly good 
copy was sold at auction for £25; now anyone who 
wanted a copy in first-class, condition could obtain it 
mcaifatr. 



for about £16. Although this book has depreciated in 
its collecting value, we have not the slightest doubt 
it will appreciate again before long. We must not forget 
that several thousands were printed of this ordinary 
edition. Immediately after the copy was sold at' 
auction for £25, no end of other copies at once 
appeared on the market and, of course, the price 
at once came down. It is our belief that the volume 
is worth while holding on to; in fact, as time 
passes, it ought to become a scarce and valuable 
Galsworthy item. The limited, 
signed edition of this fine 
work sells for something 
like £50. It is not easy to 
find a copy of this edition. 

Catalofuct. 

Lists of modem editions, 
issued by the antiquarian 
booksellers, arc becoming 
works of art. We have 
received a large number during 
the past few weeks, and some 
of them are very readable. 
We' can call attention to two 
only, but we shall hope to find 
more room available as the 
months pass, for consideration 
of current catalogues of old 
and rare books and modem 
first editions. The two lists 
that we have selected are " A 
Catalogue of Fifty Famous 
First Editions,” issued by 
Mr. John Gnloworthy. Elkin Mathews, and ” English 
Literature of the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries " whicli comes from Maggs. 
The " Fifty Famous First Editions" is a fascinating 
issue, and our mouth waters as wc turn over the 
pages. Whoever produced this list has a pretty taste 
in manner ; for the title and description of just one book 
only are printed on each page. The fifty first editions 
arc all books ol the past, excepting Mr. Kipling’s ” The 
Jungle Book ” and " The Second Jungle Book.” These 
are priced at £90. Another precious work is an 
association item: ” Waverley; or ' Tis Sixty Years 
Since,” in three volumes, by Sir Walter Scott. One or 
two of the first editions of Scott are very scarce, and 
” Waverley ” is one of them. ITiis particular copy'* 
contains the signature of Henry Mackenzie, to whom 
Scott dedicated it: ” These volumes being respectfully 
inscribed to our Scottish Addison, Henry Mackenzie, by 
an unknown admirer of his genius." Elkin Mathews' 
have marked this at £560. 

The other catalogue is one of those magnificent lists 
issued by Maggs. Their catalogues are of extraordinary 
value to bookmen. This one is numbered 531. A full 
file would be worth a good deal, ^nd we wish we had 
all of them. We would use up a few columns of this 
magazine in describing the books mentioned in the new 
one. There are 2,266 items of unusual interest, and a 
number of valuable autograph letters. It is difficult 
to single out any particular entry. We axe especially 
attracted by the Hardy collection, which includes first 
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editions, association copies, and a fine manuscript of 
Notes on Stinsford Church.” It is typewritten, but 
signed and subscribed at the end, ” Yours veiy truly— 
Thomas Hardy.” The work is written in the form of 
a letter to the Restoration Committee of Stinsford 
Church. There are four pages of this manuscript, 
including a pen and ink sketch by Hardy. Some idea 
of its value may be gathered from the fact that it is 
priced at £250. 

A POEM BY LERMONTOV.* 

Lermontov is by common consent the greatest Russian 
poet except Pushkin; and Mr. John Cournos, in the 
interesting biographical and critical note which he has 
appended to this translation of one of his finest works, 
says that ** in some of his poems he is fully Pushkin’s 
equal.” The present poem is one of a scries of realistic 
pieces begun in 1837, when Lermontov was twenty-three 
and had only four more years of his stormy life to run. 

“ In these poems," says Mr. Couriio.s, " he manages admirably 
to combine ^hat incurably romantic spirit of his wliich formerly, 
after the manner of the Romantics, tended towards melodious 
vagueness, with a new manner, which is both realistic and 
precise. In the ‘ Song of the Merchant Kalashnikov' the poet 
has wisely adopted the style of the old epic folk-songs, with the 
result that it is one of the most vigorous and moving things 
in the Russian language. I use the word * moving ' in its precise 
sense, and not in any .sense implying patho.s. It has a martial 
air, it marches, it moves. ..." 

These qualities are all evident in Mr. Coumos’s version* 
which one takes to be close to the original, not only, as 
he says, in rhythm but in manner and spirit. The poem 
is written in a sort of free verse, with a fairly constant 
rhythmical beat and only occasional rhymes. It is a 
vigorous and barbaric piece of work, as befits a story of 
tlie days of Ivan the Terrible, and tells of how Kiribeyevitch, 
a noble youth of that monarch's bodyguard, makes an 
attempt on the virtue of a merchant's wife. Pie is un¬ 
successful, and the frightened lady runs home and con¬ 
fesses to her husband, who, like his would-be betrayer, 
IS a ” sturdy lad.” Next morning the Court is assembled 
by the Moskva to watch the bodyguard in single combat. 
Kiribeyevitch challenges all comers, but none answers his 
challenge until the merchant Stepan Paramonovitcli steps 
into the ring. The two men fight—apparently with 
armoured boxing-gloves—and Stepan slays his rival with 
a single blow: 

“ The young botlyguard softly groaned. 

Reeled, fell dead. 

Rolled upon the cold snow— 

Upon the cold snow, like a sapling pine. 

Like a sapling fiiiie of the virgin wood 
Cut where the .sap flows, at the root." 

Stepan, confessing that his intention was death, is con¬ 
demned to execution, but, by way of compensation, his 
wife and kinsfolk arc rewarded from the royal treasury. 

This is a handsome edition, limited to seven hundred and 
fifty copies, printed on Maillol handmade paper, and in 
special type, a sort of black letter, occasionally rubricated. 
Mr. Paul Nash has suppl’ed some decorations, which may 
be S3rmbolical, and also designed the binding, which is of 
orange morocco. P. B. 

YOUNG WERTHERt 

It is surprising that this very famous book has not been 
tran^ated' into English for a hundred years; but we are 
now rewarded by having an admirable rendering from 

* ” A Song about Tsar Juan Vaailyevitch, his young body¬ 
guard and .the valiant merchant Kalashnikov.” By Mikhail 
Vurievitch Lermontov. Translated by John Cournos. 31s. 6d. 
(Aquila Press.) 

t **Th« Sorrows of Young Worther.” By Goethe, newly 
translated with an Introduction by Dr. William Rose, xos. 6d. 
(Schol^is Press.) 
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Dr. William Bose. He also 
provides us with an intro¬ 
duction wherein the book 
is placed in its .proper 
environment. Those who 
have not yet read it, 
under the impression 
perhaps that it is a 
mere orgy of sentiment- 
alism, are recommended 
to ascertain that this is not 
the case. No doubt 
*' Werther '* will not make 
its appeal to the same 
circles as it did m 1774. 

We who, at any rate in 
regard to literature, are 
more sophisticated, do not 
accept such writings in the 
naive spirit that prevailed 
in the eighteenth century, 
and our sense of humour 
also obtrudes itself. In this 
respect Goethe was in a 
peculiar position; both 
before and after the appearance of “ Werther " he gave 
evidence of a highly developed sense of humour, and occa¬ 
sionally in this book he cannot refrain from laughing a little 
at his hero (who of course is himself), when his introspective 
methods and his love-lorn soul make him rather ridiculous. 
5 ut on the whole “ Werther is for Goethe a tragic inter¬ 
lude, Many thousands of his contemporary readers 
wallowed in the book, with no afterthoughts whatever. 
They sobbed and enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 

Of all the sentimental novels of the eighteenth century 
this is undoubtedly the best, if we except Sterne. But 
Richardson and Rousseau are very much more diffuse, 
though this was not considered at the time to be a handicap. 
Probably in fact there were many who regretted the terse¬ 
ness of Goethe, as one might deplore a too rapid reciting 
of a church service on the part of a clergyman. It did not 
occur to them, as it did later on to the two Wellers when 
they sat composing the love-letter, that one does well to 
let the reader long for more. Goethe is terse, rapid and 
natural. His explorations into Werther's mind and his 
various philosophical meditations arc the reverse of heavy, 
even when they are profound. He illustrates them with 
pleasing examples, and altogether gives them ^ a lightness 
and elugance which they had in other hands not possessed. 
Ajjid particularly in German hands, for the language did 
not seem oapable of depicting such things lightly. 

Everyone knows that ** The ^rrows of Werther ” is 
founded on fact. Goethe, a youhg lawyer, had betaken 
himself to Wetzlar, where the supreme court of judicature 
of the Holy Roman Empire was situated. He made the 
acquai n ta n ce of a > umber of peiople, both at Wetzlar and 
in the neighbourhood, and among them was a girl, some 
eleven years his junior-~Charlotte Buff, the daughter of 
the bailifi who managed the estates of the Teutonic Order. 
She managed the household and looked after the numerous 
younger children of her widowed father. Before he knew 
that ^ was already betrothed to one Johann Christian 
Kestner, of Hanover, who a very conscientious and 
industrious Secretary ol Legation, Goethe was extremdy 
attracted to Charlotte and, when Kestner appeared on ^e 
scene, there was a kind of idyllic nUnage d trois, 
came to perceive that Charlotte might enjoy greater happi¬ 
ness with the brilliant young author; he offered to release 
her from the engagement, averring that he could not do 
withal her, but that if she would be happier without 
he would ]^er her happiness to his own. He then advises 
lier (referring to Goethe) that all is not gold that glitters* 
saad he ask s her to bum his letter as soon as she has read it; 
The extactfdinary thing was that he and Goethe remained 
good friends, save lor a moment after his marriage to 
.Charlotte, when Goethe sent eadi of them a copy of 

Werther/* which obviously cmitained their portraits; 


and then Kestner, im* 
mortahsed as ** Albert," 
protested that the latter 
was a wretched creature. 
Kestner got over his bitter¬ 
ness very soon, and Goethe* 
though he did not see him 
again and did no^ see 
Charlotte until both *^he 
and she were over sixty 
years of age, was always 
interested to hear that 
another child had been 
bom to them: they were 
blessed with a great many. 

Objection was at the 
time taken to the book on 
the ground that it was 
morbid and that it was 
a plea in favour of suicide 
—^for such is Werther's 
end. But Goethe, who 
fundamentally was a very 
well-balanced person, was 
only showing how his des¬ 
perate love might affect someone else, especially one who 
felt too much and acted too little. In the book he warned 
the youth of his generation against the perils which ho 
himself could overcome. In his case the relating of his 
troubles was to get rid of them. 

Goethe says that he wrote this book in a month, during 
which he li'.ed as a sleep-walker in a trance. He managed 
not only to endow liis age with a novel whose influence 
spread far and wide in European literature, but to show us 
that, as Wagner afterwards said, the greatness of a poet is 
measured by what he refrains from saying. I n other words, 
“ Werther " contains no dullnes.s, no longeurs. It is, if 
we attune ourselves to Goethe’s age, a most absorbing book 
even for us. And how interesting it is to see a new feel¬ 
ing for Nature introduced into German literature ! Thus 
there are many reasons why one should read this new and 
excellent translation. Henry Baerlein. 


A DICKENS DISCOVERY. 

To " Hampstead," England. 

In the July Bookman I read with great interest your 
story of your find of the early excerpts of " Pickwick," 
printed in English in a German publication {The English-^ 
man). The thorough search you made impressed me, 
and 1 now make free to ask if you happen to know some¬ 
thing about a similar Dickens item, which, so far, I have 
found no mention of in bibliographies, auction catalogues, 
etc. 

I have just found in an old shop two volumes. No. z 
and No. 5, of a weekly publication, The British Museum 
(Vol. V. 1841, New British Museum). It was devoted to 
a choice selection from the works of the most celebrated 
English authors—^just as I understand your unique volume 
was (and printed in English). 

Volume V| title page 1841, consists of sixty-five weekly 
Numbers*, lx>und in boards, 4to, each part 8 pages, nia 
from January, 1841, to March, 1842, with a purpose, 
becf^use the first two Numbers and last fifteen Numbers, 
and nmny more (80 per cent, of the volume in fact) are 
filled with *' The Old Curiosity Shop," by " Boz "—^that 
is, from page 1-5x5. All the Master Hu|nphrey stuff, 
which Dickens regretted and buried, is here omitted. 

The fixst complete " Old Curiosity. Shop,".according to 
my search, came also out in 184X, but " made up " from 
«the Clock, its running headings, and of course odd, irregular 
pagination. Dickens himself had some similar praeata- 
tioii copies ntade up, and apologised for them, saying, in 

* 52 Numbers for 1841, 13 Numhors for 1842. Vdiiibe , 
evidently boimd this way tO gather the compl^ " 
within two covers. 
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1841, tbat no separate edition of the “ Shop *' was 
litoly to appear for some years. In fact, the 1848 edition, 
with Dickens’s preface, seems to have been this belated one. 

Cimous then, that these German publishers picked this 
classic, out of the Clock, issued it in parts before even 
Dickens had arranged for a separate edition. Biblio- 
graphically—^may we not say that this German-English 
version is the first intended, deliberately planned issue of 
the *' Shop ” in separate form ? As a piece of publishing 
history, it certainly is highly interesting—as in your instance 
—the Germans ** picked a winner,” and early at that. 

Since the nature of our volumes seems to be closely 
related, I believe my Museum must be very scarce. 
The New York Library, has never heard of it, and it is 
-not at present in their extensive Dickens exhibition. Do 
you know of any published reference to my item I Has 
it ever been classified as some kind of a first edition ? 
Was the story pirated ! Did Dickens take some notice 
of the foreign entrepreneans ? Perhaps you know and, 
if so. would you be so very kind as to enlighten me ? 

(Signed) Thomas Schreinkr (New York). 

P.S.—My volume is in beautiful condition. I suppose 
it is most unlikely that the sixty-five unbound, uncut parts 
of my series exist anywhere ? The next best would be a 
volume like mine. 


15th November, 1929. 

To the Editor ot The Bookman, 


In reply to the American correspondent's letter respecting 
his discovery of the complete story of Dickens’s ” Old 
Curiosity Shop ” in a magazine entitled The British Museum 
for 1841-2, and his comparison of this with the subject of 
the article in the July Bookman, the following may be of 
interest. 

I'he article in (piestioii was written to call attention to 
the reprinting of'excerpts from “ Pickwick " in the German 
Englishman, solely l)ocau.se they are believed to be the 
earliest instance of any of the work of Charles Dickens 
being reproduced outside this country. Dickens was only 
brought prominently before the ICnglish public by this 
book, and the popularity beginning with parts IV and V 
grew as the work progressed. ” Pickwick” was not com¬ 
pleted until November, 1837, and the first extract was 
reproduced in the Englishman on July 5th, 1837. These 
extracts therefore stand out by themselves as the first 
publication of the sort, as the earliest recognition of tlie 
author upon the ('ontinenl, and as having appeared so 
very quickly after lit; had attracted any particular notice 
in his own country. 

After this, during the years 1838 to 1841, piracies and 
imitations were so numerous that a determined fight was 
made against them. Any reproduction as late as 1841, 
the date of the periodical mentioned, would be regarded 
as a late example in a long series of such reprintings. 

As for the suggested acumen of the editor of the periodical 
in separating the story of " The Old Curiosity Shop from 
tlie other matter which appeared in Master Humphrey's 
Clock, the last instalment of the "Shop” appeared on 
February 6th, 1841, or very shortly before it was begun 
in the pages of The British Museum. It would have been 
strange if the editor had allowed the mLscellaneous con¬ 
tents of the early issues o* the Clock to interfere with the 
sequence of the story. As to its recognition as a first 
separate edition of ” The Old Curiosity Shop,' the serial 
issue of a book in a magazine never ranks as the first 
edition. “ Hard Times *' and ” The Tale of Two Cities ” 
both first appeared as separate tales in serial form, but 
the recognised first editions of both are the issues in volume 


form. , , , 

The volume published in 1841, in green cloth, ranks 
undoubtedly as the first separate complete edition of the 
book. Although the pagination in one or two places is 
irregular, and the stereotyped plates of the Clock were 
used in printing it, the book consisted of nothing but 
“The Old Curiosity Shop"; it was complete, it was 
publisbed under that title, and that name appeared ui»n 
ooveTi Moreover, at the end of Chapter I, twenty-nine 
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additional lines appeared for the first time in order to fill 
up what would have been an almost empty page. This 
volume was published the year before the serial story 
referred to was completed. “ Hampstead.” 

A book that collectors should look out for is 
** Dorando: A Spanish Tale/* by James Boswell, 
which Messrs Elkin Mathews & Marrot are publish¬ 
ing in an edition limited to six hundred copies. 
This work by Dr. Johnson's biographer has never 
appeared in any form since its original publication 
and only one copy, from which this reprint was 
'taken, has so far been discovered. Another im- 
^rtant and interesting limited edition announced 
for publication on February 6th by Elkin Mathews 
& Marrot, is ** A Rambling Discourse,’* by John 
Galsworthy, which was delivered by him to the 
Associated Societies of Edinburgh University as 
their President in 1926. 

**The Siege of Malta.” an unpublished novel by 
Sir Walter Scott, which has been l5dng at Abbotsford 
for nearly a century, was recently sold by Scott’s 
grandson. General Walter Maxwell Scott, to Mr. 
«J. T. Sheed, of the publishing firm of Messrs. 
•Sheed & Ward. Mr Sheed is at present in America 
and whether or not he is arranging for the publication 
of ** The Siege of Malta ” is matter for speculation. 
The price paid for it is said to have been the highest 
ever given for any Scott MS. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD,, have just is.sucd a 
remarkable Catalogue of 
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THE ORIGINALITY OF DOCTOR JOHNSON, 

By Alfred Noyes. 




HE modem man, having lost his roots, tends to 
forget that originality is a matter of origins, not 
of superficial effects. Origins are not of to-day, or 
yesterday. It was one of the most individual personali¬ 
ties hf the eighteenth ccn- 
tury-rDoctor Johnson— 

who saia that originality 
had nothing in common 
with mere novelty. There 
are hosts of running readers 
at the present day who, 
being unable to grasp the 
connection between the 
beginning and end of a 
sentence, would misinterpret 
that statement as a defence 
of the dullest conservatism, 
though of course it is 
exactly the opposite. It is 
a defence of the true origin¬ 
ality. We may turn the 
sentence round and say 
** mere noveltv has nothing 
to do with originality.*’ 

The truth of that state¬ 
ment has been recognised 
in every age and in every 
nation, except when the age was corrupt and the 
nation djdng. The death and dissolution of Athens 
are described in a single sentence in the Acts of the 
Apostles. *' All the Athenians and strangers which 
were there spent their time in nothing else, but either to 
tell, or to hear, some new thing.** Paul accused them, 
not of intelligence, but superstition.’* The recogni¬ 
tion of the true nature of originality is the master- 
key to the character of Johnson, and to all real great- 
rness of the intellect and the spirit, which comes not 
to destroy, but to fulfil. It is no paradox to say that 
real originality is fundamentally incompatible with 
mere novelty; for everything that is creative is 
, rooted in a common ground of reality and develops its 
futute out of its past. Growth, growth, and yet again 
growth, is tlie law of the arts and of the intellect; but 
there is no growth without roots, and the roots run 
^ back through the ages. 

Novelty can easily be achieved by the simple method 
•'Of telling a lie. You may say that horses have five 
; i)egs. It is nspw, but of no value. You may paint, or 
’ Write, in a way that is equally false, equally new, and 
to a certain kind of jaded mind, 
' ^ j 0 h»KW! Society. 


especially if the lie be concerned with things a little 
le.ss obvious. But the artificial novelties that are stuck 
into the ground to .startle and trick the hasty observer 
into a foolish momentary admiration will perish and 
leave no memory behind 
them. There is perhaps no 
single truth of which the 
full realisation would be 
more salutary at the present 
time. Johnson returns to it 
again and again. He opens 
his great preface to Shake; 
speare with it: " That 
praises are without reason 
lavished on the dead, and 
that the honours due only 
to excellence are paid to 
antiquity, is a complaint 
likely to be always con¬ 
tinued by tho.se who, being 
able to add nothing to 
truth, hope for eminence 
from the heresies of 
paradox." He makes of 
course due allowance for 
mere prejudice, and 
remarks that “while an 
author is yet living wc estimate his powers by his worst 
performance, and when he is dead, we rate them by 
his best,** but he returns to his text again and again. 
There is a hint perhaps, here, of his own vanity of 
human wishes. “ Nothing can please many," he says, 
"and please long, but just representations of general 
nature. Tlie irregular combinations of fanciful mven- 
tion may delight awhile, by that novelty of which the 
common weariness of life sends us all in quest; but 
the pleasures of sudden wonder are soon exhausted and 
the mind can only repo.se on the stability of truth." 

Again, in dealing with the metaphysical poets, in his 
Life of Cowley, he says: " Their thoughts are often 
new, but seldom natural. They arc not obvious, but 
neither are they just; and the reader,/nr from wondering 
that he missed them, wondeis more frequently by what 
perverseness of industry they were ever found.** 

Far from wondering that he missed them ! This great 
man, through all the ponderous trappings of his age, 
by dint of sheer sincerity, was on the verge of a critical 
discovery here of the very first importance—a theory 
of art that Plaio would have understood, before him; 
and Wordsworth after him; but very few others in the 
history of literature; a theory that fully accounts 




Dr. Samuel Johaaon, 

After the portrait by James Barry, R. A., in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 
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for the dilemma in' which modem criticism finds 
itself. 

On a subsequent page he says of the same meta¬ 
physical poets: ** As they were wholly employed on 
something unexpected and surprising, their courtship 
was void of fondness and their lamentation of sorrow. 
Their wish was only to say what they hoped had never 
been said before. Nor was the sublime more within 
their reach than the pathetic ; for they never attempted 
that comprehension and expanse of thought which at 
once fills the whole mind, and of which the first effect 
is sudden astonishment and the second rational admira¬ 
tion. Those 
^ters who ' ^ '7 
lay on the 
watcih for , , 

novelty 
could have 
little hope 
of great¬ 
ness; for 
great things 
cannot have 
escaped 
former 
Observation. 

Their at¬ 
tempts were 
always 
analytic. 

They could 
no more 
represent by 

their slender ^ •s«^«**-«***- Lb 

conceits and p*"®™ 

laboured 

particularities, the prospects of nature or the ^cnos of 
life, than he who dissects a sunbeam with a prism can 
exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon.” 

Tliis, we may say, in flat contradiction of the stupid 
contempt ofi Macaulay, is great criticism. It is great in 
its grasp of first principles. When Johnson praised or 
blamed particular poems in detail the prejudices of his 
age made him an unreliable judge, “especially of the 
technique of verse. But whenever he wrote of general 
principles, his own sincerity led him directly to the 
heart of the matter. Perhaps the most significant 
sentence of all for my present purpose is that in which 
he says of the same hunters for novelty, ” it will be 
readily inferred that they were not successful in repre¬ 
senting or moving the affections.” 

Johnson himself has moved the, affection of all those 
who care for English literatire. lie has moved them 
through heavy disadvantages, with all the odds against 
him. Bom in poverty, scarred with disease, uncouth 
in person and manner, the wicldcr of a literary style 
that even to his own contemporaries seemed occasionally 
to be mahing little fishes talk like whales, he nevertheless 
ruled the literary world of London for a third of a 
century as no man has ever ruled it before or since, 
and he his been loved almost as a personal friend by 
thouwds of readers down to the present day. 

Although Johnson was dogmatic almost to the 
point of arrogance, he was able to compel all kinds of 


persons, no matter what were their views, to like him. 
Boswell's Life has given us more opportunities of liking 
him, but it would be a mistake to attribute too mudi 
to the instrument on which the great personality of 
Johnson played his sonorous voluntaries. We have long 
ago ceased to believe that Boswell was the kind of 
inspired idiot depicted by Macaulay. Boswell had a 
singular talent for collecting and arranging his material; 
but, even for the sake of an antithesis, we must not 
regard him as in other respects a fool. Nor need we 
attribute inspiration to him. The simple straightforward 
talent was his own, but the material, and whatever 

inspiration 
was to be 
found in his 
work . was 
J ohn son's. 
Take away 
from Bos¬ 
well the 
prayers 
com posed 
by. Johnson, 
the letters 
written by 
J ohnson, 
and, above 
all, the sen- 
t c n c e s 
spoken by 
Johnson, 
and there is 
not much 

Lichfield Market Place ae it was in 1709, left. But 
the year of Johneon'a birth in that town. one faculty 

Boswell had 

that was csst*ntial to his task, a faculty that all lovers of 
Johnson mu.st have—it accounts to a great extent for 
their love of him—the ineradicable delight of human 
nature in playing the game of ” let’s pretend.” All 
through his life, although he was one of the sincerest men 
in the history of literature, Johnson asked his friends to 
come and play wUh him at the splendid game of "I'll 
be dictator, and you shall be my court.” In boyhood, 
we are told, he frequently lode to school on the back 
of a school-fellow, who seemed to have taken his own 
ignominious part for granted; and one of the chief 
ingredients in the delicious dish provided by Boswell 
is just this spice of humour which enters into some of 
the gravest passages in the book. How far it uncon¬ 
sciously entered into Boswell’s description of Johnson's 
interview with the King, or perhaps we should say 
the king's interview with John.son, it is difficult to 
decide. In any case the modern reader is asked to play 
his part of ” let's pretend ” in a very delicious little 
comedy. Johnson, surrounded by an awestruck crowd 
of friends after the great event, gravely informed them 
that, on the whole, he was very well pleased with his 
Majesty, both as to what his Majesty said, and as to his 
Majesty’s manners, which he commended as really quite 
excellent. It was implied, too, that his Majesty probably 
felt the intellectual strain to a certain extent, and that 
this was probably the cause why his Majesty did not seek 
a further interview with his august sul^ect. Again 
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“ Thus I spoke and speaking, sighed. 

Scarce represt the starting tear. 

When the hoary sage replied : 

* Come, my lad, and drink some beer/ ** 

The burlesque solemnity of this strikes one 
as more genuine than the tragic tones of that 
modem Professor of Latin, in l 3 nics of a similar 
brevity and exactly the same rh 3 rthm, who 
seems to take the hangman's noose and malt 
as the best answer to life's riddle. 

But there arc subtler effects which have 
been deliberately reproduced by stylists like 
Stevenson. It is the same sort of “ let's pre¬ 
tend " tliat wc get in Stevenson, who always 
had something up his sleeve, although it was 
rather a larger something and a more portentous 
and again, too, tliere were occasions when the most sleeve. Who for instance could be quite sure that 
amazing questions were asked of Doctor Johnson, not the following lines were by Johnson and not by 

with a view to discovering his real opinion, but with a .Stevenson ? They were lines written to Miss-on 

view to discovering what might be called the absolute her giving the author a gold and silver network purse 

truth on the most recondite subjects. Questions, for of her own weaving: 



The Mitre Tavern. 

From an old wood iinKravlnf. 


instance, like : “ Will you inform me, sir, whether God 
created the onion before He created the potato." On 
which, Johnson, if he were in an amiable mood, would 
sometimes deliver judgment; but if he were a little 
tired of play, would say peremptorily: " That, sir, is 
a question which I am not bound to answer." Or there 


Though gold and silk their charms unite 
To make thy curious web delight. 

In vain the varied work would shine 
If wrought by any hand but thine : 

Thy hand that knows the subtler art, • 

To weave those nets tliat catch tlie heart." * 


was that extraordinary letter which he wrote to Boswell 
on the eve of one of Bo.swcirs journeys abroad, to some¬ 
thing like this effect: " Pray, sir, take careful note, 
when you are in Holland, of the following matters, on 
which I require more information: 

" (a) Whether in Holland there is much orange 
peel used Tor medicinal purposes ; 

" (6) What do they do with the pips; 

" (c) Whether a Dutch duck is larger than an 
English ducK; 

" (d) How many Scotchmen there are in Ant- 


In other ways, too, he transcended his own age and 
" dipt into the future." There is a curious anticipation 
in " Rasselas " of Tennyson's prophetic vision of the 
airy navies grappling in the central blue. 

You, sir, whose curiosity is so extensive, will easily 
conceive with wliat pleasure a philosopher, furnished with 
wings, and hovering in the sky, would sec the earth, and 
all its inhabitants, rolling bencatli him. . . . How must 
it amuse the pendent spectator to see the moving scene 
of land and ocean, cities and deserts. . . . How easily 
shall we trace the Nile through all his passage; and 


werp." 


A mysterious purpose was implied in many of these 
requests which one feels sure were never carried out; 
and, occasionally, when Dr. Johnson was in a mischievous 
mood, he delighted in .shattering the very illusion he had 
created, as when—at the very height of his autocratic 
fame—^he stood, in all his immense bulk, at the top of 
a gently «Bloping hill and remarked: "I have not 
reeled down a hiU since I was at school, and I intend to 
do so now." Whereupon, despite the earnest solicitations 
of his attendant friends, the great man did, then and 
there, lie down and roll from the top to the bottom of 
that hilt like a human a'^alanche. 

In another way, there was the same feeling of " let’s 
pretend " about his poetry, which is considerably under- 

3 lied at the present day. There was of cour.se a good 
eal of very direct humour in his verses, as in: 

" If a man who turnips cries 
Cries not when his father dies, 

Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father " ; 

" Hermit hoar, in solemn cell 



Wearing out life's evening |rey. 
Strike thy bosom, sage, and tell 
What is bliss, and whidi the way. 


The Thralee'e Summer-beuee 
at Strealhanit 1773. 

After the drawing by C.'Stan6eld, ft.A. 
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examine the face of nature from one extremity of the 
earth to the other. ... I have considered the structure of 
all volant animals, and find the folding continuity of the 
bat's wings most easily accommodated to the human form. 
Upon this model I shall begin my task. ... If men were 
all virtuous I should with great alacrity teach them all 
to fly. But what would be the security of the good, if 
the bad could at pleasure invade them from the sky ? 
Against an army sailing through the clouds, neither walls, 
nor mountains, nor seas could afford any security, A flight 
of northern savages might hooer in the wind, and light at 
once with irresistible violence upon the capital of a fruitful 
region that was rolling under them** 

It is true that his philosopher came to grief; but 
this was the eighteenth century. In the same fable, 
in Us own massive way, Johnson anticipates an im^na- 
tion of a very different kind. 

In the matter of literary origins ” there are few 
“ discoveries " to be made nowadays among the more 
famous works; yet one of the most curious “ origins ” 
of all is to be found, I believe, in ** Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia.’* The wild romanticism of “ Kubla Khan ” 
seems, at first sight, to be remote indeed from tlie stately 
prose of Johnson’s Eastern talc; but I should not be 
surprised to hear that Coleridge had been comparing 
it with Purchas's Pilgrims before he fell asleep and 
dreamed that broken and many-coloured dream. John- 
^n's description of the happy valley in which the palace 
of the prince was built, gives us a daylight picture of the 
very scene that Coleridge saw by glimpses of the moon. 
There are the ** gardens bright with sinuous rills,” and 
there the ” sacred river ” that escaped through ” a 
dark cleft of the mountains, and fell with dreadful noise 
from precipice to precipice, till it was heard no more ” ; 
unless it echoes again through “ the caverns, measure¬ 
less to man ” of ” Kubla Khan.” In the happy valley: 

'* The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves," 

and in the palace of Rasselas, too, which was raised 
about thirty paces above the surface of the water, ” all 
the artificers of pleasure were called to gladden the 
festivity.” l^Purchas be the common origin of both 
there are atiU touches in the tale of the Prince of 
Abyssinia which seem to reappear in ” Kubla Khan,” 
and are not to be found in the ” Pilgriifts.” 

It ivill be remembered that the wildest and most 
musical passage in ” Kubla Khan ” was inspired by a 
dream within the dream, and that this was not of 
Xanadu. 

'* A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw. 

It was an Abyssinian maid ..." 

It would be to consider too curiously to trace these 
suggestions beyond their own flying gleams of indirect 
light into the caverns of Kubla Khan; but it seems 
probable that, in the strange fashion of dreams, the 
colours of ” Rasselas ” had somefiow got interwoven 
with the more obvious colours of Purchas in the poem 
of Coleridge. 

The deepest note stressed in ” Rasselas ” is again 
the note of human affection, which was the origin of 
all Johnson's groping after a world of more permanent 
values than are to be found in the world around us. 

His own extraordinary power over the affections 
of others, in< turn, was due to the true originality 


and force of a character rooted in those permanent 
realities. He was and is loved, in a large measure, 
because he was the exact opposite of the false novelty 
hunters whom he criticised. His “ conservatism" 
draws its strength from the unfailing springs of truth, 
and was therefore a part of his real originality. For, 
in many respects, it was opposed to the whole spirit 
of his age. Its veracity made short work of cant, in 
literature, as in life; it was the formal Johnson who, 
when Voltaire attacked Shakespeare, gave the complete 
answer to the formal theory of the ancient ” unities.” 
Voltaire whenever he is mentioned by Johnson seems 
to shrink to the dimensions of a dancing-master. In 
the essay on Milton, discussing the sources of ” Paradise 
Lost,” Johnson wrecks Voltaire in a single sentence. 

” Voltaire,” he remarks, ” tells a wild and unauthorised' 
story of a farce seen by Milton in Italy which opened 
thus: ‘ Let the Rainbow be the Fiddle-stick of the 
Fiddle of Heaven.* ” And there Johnson leaves it. 
Yet in his criticism of the defects both of Shakespeare 
and of Milton he is far shrewder, far truer and far 
more independent of authority than any later critic. 
Macaulay, when he poured contempt on Johnson’s 
critical powers, was the conventionalist, Johnson 
the original thinker. Johnson’s remark that Shake¬ 
speare ” threw away the world for a quibble,” not only 
goes to the heart of the chief fault of Shakespeare but 
suggests the greatness of that capacity which alone 
prevented that fault from becoming intolerable. There 
are whole speeches in Shakespeare which are nothing 
more or less than bad punning, and Johnson had the 
courage to say so. 

No other critic of Shakespeare has so completely 
maintained his own intellectual balance, both for praise 
and for blame. Take for instance his comment on 
some of the most famous lines in ” Hamlet ” : 

*' For who would bear the whips and scorns of time 
Tlic oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 
The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes ? ” 

In tliemselves of course they are great poetry. They 
are lines that, in every syllable, would strike home to 
the author of the ” Vanity of Human Wishes,” and, 
perhaps for that very reason, he lays his finger on their 
dramatic weakness. ” It may be remarked,” he says, 
” that ’ Hamlet ’ in his enumeration of miseries, forgets, 
whetlier properly or not, that he is a prince, and men¬ 
tions many evils to which inferior stations only are 
exposed.” 

Again, in his comments on ” Macbeth ” there is an 
extraordinary breadth of view. He quotes the passage : 

” Here lay Duncan 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood 

And his gash'd stabs looked like a breach in nature 

For ruin's wasteful entrance.” 

” Mr. Pope,” he says, ” has endeavoured to improve 
one of these lines by substituting gory blood for golden 
blood ; but it may easily be admitted that he who 
could on such an occasion talk of ' lacing the silver 
skin,’ would lace it with ' golden blood.' No amend¬ 
ment can be made to this line, of whidi every word 
is equally faulty, but by a general blot.” Yet even 
here he is not dogmatic, and is prepared, to state' the 
other side. ” It is not improbable,” he o/ddo, ” tiiet 
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Shakespeare put these forced and unnatural metaphors 
into the mouth of Macbeth as a mark of artifice and 
dissimulation to show the difference between the studied 
language of hypocrisy and the natural outcries of sudden 
passion." That is of course the answer, and would 
be adopted at once by the conventional enthusiasm of 
the ordinary commentator. But Johnson bends hLs 
great brows over it like a thunder-cloud, gives us both 
aspects of the matter in two 
strong, terse paragraphs, 
and refuses to decide 
between them. Why ? His 
mind was ranging, far and 
wide, over the poet’s works. 

He knew that Shakespeare 
was one of the immortals, 
so he would not lightly 
decide against him, but he 
knew that Shakespeare was 
often guilty of a certain 
fault, on occasions when it 
could not glibly be turned 
into a merit. He simply 
could not be sure; and 
there, being a very great 
critic, and having cleared 
his mind of cant, he left it, 
for his readers to brood 
over, as they brood over 
Shakespeare himself. Others 
abide our question. It 
was J o h n son, on this 
occasion, that smiled and 
was still. 

But what an example to 
the hasty judgments of 
those critics of *he present 
day who, having no standards of judgment, deliver 
their arbitrary blame and praise, mistaking the 
chatter of the hour for fame, and the novelty of the 
hour for greatness. It did not prevent him from 
writing: 

** When learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous foes 
First rear'd the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose ; 
Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ; 

Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign 
And panting Time toiled after him in vain.” 

It is not what the later romantic poets would regard 
as the highest kind of poetry, yet that last line has been 
incorporated in the language. Neither that line nor 
its predecessor means quite what the critics wlio have 
quoted them suppose; but we must not expect too 
much. There is, of cour.se, a rather subtle reference 
to Shake.speare’s disregard of the classic " unities " of 
Time and Place. The passage is perhaps the truest 
single thing that any poet has ever said in verse about 
Shakespeare. When Swinburne, for instance, wanted 
to write about Shakespeare, he simply went into a 
religious ecstasy, and wrote lines like : 

** All stats are angels, but the sun is God.” 

Swinburne thought he had no religion, and his own 
nature as a poet revenged itself by forcing him, when 


he attempted to write about Victor Hugo or Shake¬ 
speare, to write an unconsciously religious poem. 
Johnson, on the other hand, had a religion, and he saw 
terrestrial things in a just proportion. 

It is equally to be remembered by those who think 
that Johnson was unable to appreciate the beauty and 
power of Shakespeare that, shortly before he died, he 
repeated to his own physician those lines which so 
poignantly express his own 
lifelong tormcrut of the 
mind: 

” Can.st thou not minister to 
a mind diseased. 

Pluck from the memory a 
rooted sorrow. 

Raze out the weitten 
troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet 
oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff’d bosom 
of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the 
heart ? ” 

It is one of the most grimly 
ironical clxaractoristics of 
almost every generation that 
the crowd, following thj 
latest fashions of the hour 
with i)erfect unanimity and 
complete conventionality, 
regards the lonely rebels, 
who refuse to follow, as re- 
pre.sentatives of the con¬ 
ventional mind. The ground 
shifts with each generation, 
and each forgets that 
what was glorious and 
lonely rebellion in a 
former day may b<‘ merely fashi(jnable in the next. 
Voltaire was the spirit of the age of Johnson : and, in 
the age of Voltaire, this great, uncouth, pugnacious 
leader of English literature worshipped at St. Clement 
Dane’s and knelt at his bedside, as humbly as a child, 
to say his prayers, remembering always in them poor 
“ Tetly,” as he called her, the wife who liad been his 
b(^st and only real friend in his younger days. This, 
in another man, might have meant little ; but in Dr. 
Johnson, with his range of intellect, in the age of Vol¬ 
taire, it meant that he was one of the loneliest figures 
in the world. Lonely, in .spite of his love of children ; 
lonely, in spite of the gaieties of Mrs. Thraie; lonely, 
in spite of the amazing collection of helpless and half¬ 
witted creatures with whom he filled his house. 
Loneliest of all, perhaps, in those hours when to escape 
his own brooding thoiiglits he talked to the friends 
who wondered wliother his preoccupation was due to 
his personal fear of death. Like all men of genius, he 
had to wrestle with a dark angel, and there was none 
to understand him. 

It is the custom to-day to accept the shallow judg¬ 
ment of Macaulay on Johnson’s own writings ; yet, in 
some of the essays of the Rambler there are passages 
of prose infinitely finer than anything that Macaulay 
ever wrote, passages that give the clue to his own care¬ 
lessness of fame, his indolence, and his brooding upon 
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, Tempi* Ber, 

c As It was in Johnson's time. 


death. The stylo Ls of his own day; but it is only a 
narrowly timo-bound critic who will accept (for instance) 
the involved periods of Henry James as excellent, and 
will dismiss the balanced and lucid prose of Johnson 
as worthless. It has a grave elegiac quality, the slow 
waves of it breaking in measured cadences, and through 
their very regularity somehow conveying the im¬ 
measurable sadness of the great Roman soul that 
breathed through them. Listen to this : 

“ When a friend is carried to his grave, we at once 
find excuses for every weakness, and palliations of every 
fault. We recollect a thousand endearments, which 
before glided off our minds without impression, . tiiou- 
sand favcHirf unrepaid, a thou.sand duties unperformed, 
and wish,' vainly wish, for his return, not so much that 
wc may receive, as that we may besto\v happiness, and 
reepmpense that kindness which before we never under¬ 
stood." 

When he began to publish his Rambler, his wife 
had said to him. quietly: " I knew you could write, 
but I did not know you could write like this." It was 
probably the happiest moment of his life. The last 
number of the Rambler was dated with the day of 
her death. Mrs. Mcynell, in the beautiful essay in which 
she defended Mrs. Johnson against the brutal ridicule 
of Macaulay, has said well thal her real epitaph is not 
that w'hich is inscribed on her tomb. It is hidden, as 
it was hidden in Johnson's heart, 3 ^et it beats', as that 
great heart beats, through every s^dlable of the master¬ 
piece of English prose in which he declined the favour 
of Lord Chesterfield. Almost the saddest words in our 
tongue, I think, are those terrible phrases: “ It comes 
too late. I am solitary and cannot impart it." 

Their formal balance gives them the strength of a 
terrible restraint, a dreadful reserve which, if it were 
broken-down, would show a great soul upon the rack, 
but a soul that, even upon the rack, is its own master: 


" It comes too late. I am solitary and cannot impart 
it." Cannot impart it. What does that mean? It 
might have pleased her. They would have talked 
about it, had a pleasant little gossiping time over their 
fourth dish of tea. " When the book comes out. we 
wiU do this and that and the other." But now—too 
late- 

" I am solitary and cannot impart it." 

But the realisation of his loss was no new thing to 
him. He had never lived merely in the present, and 
he was acquainted in youth with every grief that might 
befall him, though he did not know when or where. 
It was this " awareness " that gave to his writings a 
quality that has never been fully appreciated, an under¬ 
tone of the music of eternity. Again and again, in the 
Rambler we hear that note. 

Some of those classic essays, with their great measured 
cadence, have a place in English prose very like that 
of Gray’s " Elegy " in English verse; and, if he did 
not altogether appreciate Gray, it is perhaps in part 
becau.se he knew 1 eforehand—only too well—what Gray 
had to tell him. 

“ Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 

It is a continuation of his own " Vanity of Human 
Wishes," and he had explored it all again and again 
in his prose. Compare for instance those verses, with 
this passage from the Rambler, taken almost at 
random: 

“ The influence of greatness, the glitter of wealth, the 
praises of admirers, and the attendance of supplicants, 
appeared vain and empty things when the last hour seemed 
to be approaching. . . . His friends expected to please 
him by accounts of the growth of his reputation, but they 
soon found how vainly they attempted by flattery to 
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x^eva the solicitude of approaching death. Riches, 
authority and praise lose all their influence when they are 
considered as riches which to-morrow shall be bestowed 
upon another, authority which shall this night expire for 
ever, and praise which, however merited, or however 
sincere, 'shall, after a few moments, be heard no more. 
Everything that terminated on this side of the grave was 
received with indifference. It had little more prevalence 
over his mind than a bubble that had now broken, a 
dream from which be was awake. His powers were 
engrossed by the consideration.^of another state.’* 

It was not the personal fear of death that oppressed 
him—as some of his lighter-minded friends supposed. 
It was the awful presence of the 
eternities and, in part, his dread 
of severance from what seemed 
dearer than life, "jthc loss of those 
whom we have loved with tender¬ 
ness.” ” Friendship between 
mortals,” he wrote, ” can be 
contracted on no other terms 
than that one must some time 
mourn for the other^s death; 
and this grief will alwa5rs yield 
to the survivor one consolation 
proportionate to his affliction; 
for the pain, whatever it be, 
that he himself feels, his friend 
has escaped.” 

He was never able to put 
these thoughts aside. They 
were true ; they besieged him 
with their truth, their dreadful 
original truth ; and sometimes, 
in spite of their truth, they were 
too much for him. This was 
why he distracted himself with 
his friends, and disliked to 
be alone. But even when he was with his friends he 
would sometimes be overheard murmuring a prayer to 
himself. His sympathy with Catholicism was partly 
due to his intense realisation of the naturalness of 
" praying for the dead.” His sacraments were summed 
up in the idea of communion, with those he loved, and 
with God. He had greater affections than he ever 
displayed, and they were made all the more poignant 
by his preoccupation. 

The dusky strand of death inwoven here 

With dear love's tie, makes Love itself more dear.” 

Boswell writes, with innocent vanity, how Johnson 
travelled down to Dover irr see him off on his European 
travels. .But he misses the almost pathetic wistfulness 
of that great figure standing on the shore, and gazing 
after the diip. It probably never occurred to Boswell 
how greatly Johnson would miss him. Johnson writes 
to him, formally enough, asking for certain informa¬ 
tion that could be of no possible use to him; and 
Boswell is again flattered at the request, not seeing 
that the pathetically comic list of things about which 
Johnson required to be told conceals the simple affec¬ 
tionate desire of the arrogant old emperor of English 
literature to get a message from his little friend, a 
message of any sort. 


Yet, in ail this brooding over the inevitable end. 
there was an infinite courage. One remembers how, at 
the end of his life, when the surgeon was trying to 
relieve him of his dropsy by an incision, Johnson urged 
him to cut deeper. Tliere was courage in this desire 
to .live; courage, and the pathos of courage in his desire 
to see Rome before he died; courage, and the deep 
root of all true courage, in his contemplation of that 
other state, and that other City, eternal in the heavens, 
which illumined all his prayers. ” The Vanity of Human 
Wishes ” ends with a glimpse of the Abiding beyond 
the transient; and of that which enfolds all changes 
and can never change. Whole 
volumes of theology are com- * 
' pressed into one of its couplets: 

Safe in His power, whose eyes 
discern afar 

The secret ambush of a specious 
prayer.” 

The superficial contradiction 
between the prayer ” Thy will 
be done,” and the very act of 
praying is transcended in the 
depths of the Divine wisdom; 
and, in that noble conclusion of 
the poem, if it be read aloud 
in the right way, there is a 
slow, deep pulse as though the 
great heart of its author were 
throbbing through all the iron 
restrictions of the eighteenth 
century. It is customary 
almost to ignore Johnson as a 
poet; but, behind all the 
dignity and formality of those 
lines, there are tears hidden; 
pangs of mortal grief, and the 
passion of an immortal and unconquerable spirit, gazing 
through Life and Time and Death, into the depths of 
the Eternal. 

” Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and tlie choice. 

Safe in His power, whose eye discerns afar 
Tlie secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 

Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 

Secure whate'er He gives He gives the best. 

Yet when tlie sense of sacred presence fires. 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires. 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healtiiful mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill, 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill; 

For faith, which panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature's signal for retreat. 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain ; 

These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind. 

And makes the happiness she does not find.” 

Ttic language and the manner are far removed from 
those of our day. Many poets have written couplets 
which may strike us as more ” brilliant ” ; but I know 
of none in the language which, if read with the simple 
integrity of spirt that is their due, are so likely to fill 
the reader’s eyes with unexpected tears. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE.* 

By George Saintsbury. 


I T is not always that a title really contributes to the 
understanding of a book; and there have been—^yea, 
and are—^instances when such information is deliberately 
withheld by it. Professor Grierson's case is not one of 
these latter. It is a good many years since, by his work 
on Donne, he established not merely a foothold in but 
a holdfast upon the English literature of the seventeenth 
century ; and there is perhaps no century in the history 
of the world's literature which offers such greatness and 
* such variety to those who deal with it. As is pretty 
clearly explained by the title itself, it is “ applied " 
rather than " pure " literary history with which he has 
chosen to deal—the extreme width of the prescription 
of his subject allowing this. And he has taken advan¬ 
tage of the double meaning assigned by high authorities 
to the word “ humanism." He had a perfect right to 
do so, though some argument might be made for limit¬ 
ing it to the best known use, connected with liierae 
humaniores. This meaning is not entirely excluded 
from the book ; but the other is its main subject. He 
* means by " humanism " due respect for human nature 
in all its fullness, therefore including " our natural 
desires and instincts as distinguished from the claims 
of the divine," and he deals with this subject in lectures 
or chapters more especially devoted to " Renaissance 
and Reformation," " Spenser," " The Drama," " Love 
Poetry," " Humanism and the Churches," " Milton," 
" Commonwealth and Restoration," with one on 
" Dryden " to fini.sh. 

It will be obvious at once that any amount of good 
discussion—shall we say good fighting ? — is possible 
under these headings. There is not one of them that 
doth not make the mouth of the reviewer to water. 
But in a short review he cannot of course gratify his will 
to comment. It will be perhaps really the v'isest way, 
though i^i^may seem too obvious, to confine remarks to 
the tl^atment Of the three great individuals of the 
century itself, leaving out with regret Spenser but 
taking Shakespeare in “ Drama," Mflton and Dryden.- 
. It is difficult to say anything new about Shakespeare 
unless you talk nonsense, for " divine Nonsensia " has 
this of divinity about her, that she is quite inexhaustible. 
But Professor Grierson does not talk nonsense, though 
he does talk something a little surprising; that is 
to say, he does not seem to accept quite comfortably 
the absence or very occasional presence in the bard 
of moral and political principles." The interest of 
" Julius Caesar " is " purely' human," and so is that 
of " Antony and Cleopatra," which however he else¬ 
where gratefully and most truly allows to be "a mag¬ 
nificent apotheosis." But why should Shakespeare 
deal with moral and political principles if these are 
things that he does not want to write about ? Professor 
Grierson finds it a strange thing to his mind that 
Margaret: in " Much Ado About Nothing " should feel 

• •• Croas-Cwrents in En^ah Literature of the Seventeenth 
Ceatary, or, the World, the Flesh aad the Spirit: Their Actions 
Meesenger Lectures on the Evolution 
of Civilisation, Cornell Univeraity, 1926-27. By H. T. C. 
Grierson, Ll^D.,^Litt.D,, F.B.A. 15s. (Cbatto A windus.) 


" no inhibitory impulses" and that " her conduct 
should have provoked no disapproval." Wicked people 
might suggest that "inhibitions " did not exist in the 
seventeenth century and add that Margaret's conduct—a 
mere frolic which half accidentally lent itself to mischief 
—is disapproved of. 

*' But Margaret was in some fault for this." 

In fact, interesting as the whole thing is, one cannot 
help thinking that Profes.sor Grierson has a little for¬ 
gotten the great Aristotelian prohibition of " trespassing 
on another kind." 

No such remark need be made on his dealings with 
Milton, which have the merit, partly it would seem 
helped by M. .Saurat, of showing acquaintance with the 
De Doctfina. There is perhap.s a very little touch of 
tliat curious dealing with poor Mary Powell which is 
almost universal with Milton's apologists, though Pro- 
fes.sor Grierson can hardly be called this in any excessive 
.sense. They usually forget wholly, and he seems not 
quite constantly to keep in mind that we have no 
evidence against her whatever. They construct from 
Milton's writings on Divorce the image of " a dull and 
common girl " (that was Mark Pattison's, was it not ?) 
and then take this for Mary. A judge might almost 
as well stop a case after counsel for the plaintiff had 
opened it and let the jury decide on that. Putting 
this aside however, Profe.ssor Grierson’s chapter, though 
dealing less with literature than with character and 
religion, is more than well worth reading; in fact it 
should not be neglected by anyone who desires to know 
what this wonderful poet and most disagreeable man 
was like. 

Not quite so much can be said of the treatment of 
Dryden, though it also should by no means be neglected. 
It seems to be " great^sfness " rather than " great- 
ne.ss " which Professor Grierson cannot allow to Glorious 
John. And this itself seems to be due to a general 
conception of poetry which, while it may be some 
people’s, is not that of others. He in one place even 
denies bare greatness to Dryden because he " believed 
in nothing." There is more than one thing in which 
no doubt it is better that any man should believe, but 
what particular connexion belief has with poetry will 
take some working out. Professor Grierson himself 
quotes not a few passages which, if they are not poetry, 
arc verse-rhetoric of the very best, and if verse-rhetoric 
of the very best is not the highest poetry, it can demand 
to be bracketed as not high but real. Nay, if the 
opening of " Religio Laid " and the eight (it was eight, 
wasn't it ?) best lines in " Aurengzebe " which Miss 
Kitty quoted are not poetry, it is rather difficult to 
know what is. Nevertheless here, as in the other places, 
suggestion of disagreement by no means implies rejection. 
On the contrary, there is no book known to the preset 
writer which has made the reading of this superfluous: 
and a little disagreement need only serve as salt 
and pepper and mustard to season the consumption 
of it. 
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MASARYK AS A BOOKMAN 

By Henry Baerlein. 


O NE of the most remarkable of men, Thomas 
Masaryk, President of Czechoslovakia, cele¬ 
brates his eightieth birthday on March 7th, having been 
bom in the little town of Hodonin in Moravia in 1850. 
Moravia, with Bohemia, was then a part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. It is now a part of the flourishing 
new Republic. This 
consummation was un¬ 
dreamed of in 1850, and 
it is improbable that the 
Imperial coachman's wife, 
dreaming, as mothers will, 
of her son's great future, 
ever fancied that he would 
be largely instrumental in 
overthrowing the Imperial 
regime and become 
the Cjhi cf of the State. 

Bohemia was an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom five centuries 
ago; now, joined by the 
kindred Slovaks, she has 
once more entered the 
ranks of independent 
nations. 

But in this article we 
will occupy ourselves with 
Masaryk, not as a parlia¬ 
mentarian and a statesman, 
but as a writer. His 
literary works are so 
numerous that they occupy 
ten pages of a catalogue. 

He has dealt with the 
most diverse subjects, ever 
since the time when he 
began to lecture at Vienna 
University and when, as 
professor of philosophy, he 
proceeded to the famous 
University of Prague, the town which is now the capital 
of Czechoslovakia and where the venerated ex-professor 
dwells in the Hradshin, that castle of the Habsburgs 
which looks down upon the panorama of the city. 

From 1883 onwards Masaryk edited the Athemeum, 
a periodical devoted to criticism. Subsequently, being 
elected to the Vienna Parliament, he founded a news¬ 
paper, the Cos (Time), to ventilate the views of his small 
but zealous Czech party. He wrote a great many 
pamphlets, brochures and books, among them a large 
work dealing with the subject of suicide, which he 
classified as a disease. His examination of it was 
masterly. One of his life-long loves has been logic—as 
one gazes at the shelves of his private library to-day one 
finds books on this subject by his English, German and 
French colleagues, all of which he reads, as he does 
Russian, Italian and other books, in the original. His 
own writings on logic have been of great interest. 
Talking of Russia, this also is one of his chosen subjects. 
Foreign a^airs began to fascinate him in the early days, 
and Russia, as the largest of the Slav countries, naturally 


claimed much of his attention. He travelled up and 
down the Tsar's huge empire, disapproving of many 
things and making many friends. His book on the 
Spirit of Russia is a monumental work. Later on, when 
he found himself in that country, during the Kerensky 
regime, his knowledge of it was of the utmost service to 

the cause which he had 
then at heart, the con¬ 
solidation, amid the 
cnimbling away of Russia, 
of the Czechoslovak 
legions. 

Perhaps Masaryk's most 
noteworthy book is The 
Making of a State" 
(Allen & Unwin). The 
English translation has an 
introduction by Wickham 
Steed who acknowledges 
that " partiality may, it 
is true, affect my judg¬ 
ment. For twenty years 
Masaryk has allowed me 
to think of him as a 
friend ; and though, from 
the spring of 1907 onwards, 
I have sought coolly to 
estimate the man and his 
work, I may be biased by 
personal affection and 
admiration." How can 
one help admiring such a 
man, who, a frail and elderly 
professor, abandoned 
everything and went out 
into the world to light for 
his beloved Czecl^ and 
Slovaks ? He is indeed the 
Father of his country, 
having done more than any 
one man to establish its independence, then being called 
to preside over its destinies and then tracing the whole 
development in an epoch-making historical work. It 
is as if Lincoln had written the tale of his achievements; 
!*; is indeed of Abraham Lincoln that one is reminded 
when in conversation with Marasyk, for he talks English 
with rather an American accent; his wife, who died a 
lew years ago, was American. 

Every page of " The Making of a State ” holds our 
attention and there are more than 440 large pages. 
Here we see what happens when a sage devotes himself 
to the world of politics. We have had, among ourselves, 
the example of Professor Bryce; but of course Masaryk's 
political career has been by far more dazzling. Here we 
have the Head of a State who says that " if the new 
diplomacy is to be a diplomacy of the whole people, its 
representatives must be accredited to peoples, not 
merely to heads of states. Logically this would imply 
that a diplomatic envoy should uphold the interests and 
the policy of his country in foreign parliaments. Re¬ 
lations between states and nations mig^t thus, in course 
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of time, be usefully supplemented by inter-parliamentary 
intercourse.*’ It is impossible here to give any adequate 
account of this very remarkable book with its philo¬ 
sophic meditations, its shrewd pen-portraits of men and 
its description of all the thrilling events in which the 
author had his share. Among his visitors in America 
was a Montenegrin general " who wore rather too much 


gold braid and made, in consequence, a doubtful im« 
pression upon the Americans/’ This book is not without 
its lighter side. It is, as Wickham Steed remarks, a 
greater testament to the people he redeemed, a testament 
written in every line and between the lines of one of the 
most notable interpretations of past and contemporary 
history.” 


DOSTOIEVSKY'S LETTERS.* 

By Wilfrid Gibson. 


T ennyson long ago protested, in vain of course, 
against the ” love of letters overdone ” that 
urges posthumous appreciators to activities which 
threaten to ” swamp the sacred poets in themselves.” 
But if critics and com¬ 
mentators, and the pickers-up 
of unconsidered trifles, were 
a menace in his day, they are 
a catastrophe now ; the river 
that seemed likely to burst 
its banks has become a 
. veritable deluge ; and it will 
be a marvel if any reputation 
survive the unceasing wash of 
words about it and about! 

Tennyson himself is one of 
the latest victims. As if his 
published collected works 
were not, in all conscience, 
voluminous enough, I see that 
a play which he wrote at the 
age of fourteen has just been 
dragged to light and printed. 

But it is not only the reputa¬ 
tions of the sacred poets that 
arc the sport of injudicious 
and undiscriminating enthu¬ 
siasm ; it would .seem that 
aji.yone who has ever made 

any mark in the world of letters is at the mercy 
of the literary scavengers, to ^om neither the waste- 
paper basket nor the secret drawer in tlie bureau is 
sacred; and, at the moment, the reputations of the 
great Russian nr-elists, Tolstoy and Dostoievsky, arc 



the poet, will lap up greedily any chatter about Harriet— 
1 fancy that even the amateurs of intimate revelations 
of the private life of public characters will find this 
formidable volume of the letters of Dostoievsky a tough 
morsel to swallow. On %cond 
thoughts, however, ” tough ” 
seems hardly the word to 
use; for the writing has 
neither fibre nor muscle; I 
should have said, rather, that 
they will find the book a stodgy 
mouthful. Dostoievsky was 
■ not a good letter-writer ; and 
the letters in this book are 
the letters of a sick man 
consumed by a morbid appre- 
hensiveness and an hysterical 
fretfulness over domestic 
details. Why it should ever 
have been thought worth 
whiL to print them, even in 
the original Russian, I cannot 
conceive; still less can I 
imagine why anyone should 
have .set about the positively 
Herculean labour of trans- 

- ^ ^ . , lating them into English. It 

Fyodor Dootolevoky ° , 

( 1621 - 1881 ). . ^ *^sk as 

tedious as it was thankless. 
True there is some interest in being assured that 
Dostoievsky was an affectionate husband and a devoted 
parent; but who can bo expected to read with avidity 
pages and pages of this sort of thing in endless 
repetition : 


going through a terrible ordeal. These two writers arc 
of course peculiarly tempting game for the book-makers, 
because they, in spite of temperamental differences, 
had one thing in common—c^ach had a rpal personality 
at least as interesting as that of any of the fictitious 
characters he created, and. each, in his measure, lived a 
life more thrilling than that of the average man of 
letters. So doubtless wc are fated to hear their ** story ” 
told again and again ; and no lightest scribble of their 
pens will be allowed to remain unprinted. 

If we may judge from the number and volume of 
works on these two novelists that have been issued 
recently, the appetite for. posthumous bits and scraps 
would seem to be insatiable; and yet I fancy that 
even that curious public which would alwa3rs rather 
read about a writer than read him; which, ignoring 

• ** pofltoievsky’s Letters to His Wife.*' Translated by 
EUsalMtb- Hill and Doris Mudie, and with an Introduction 

Brittoe Hteskv 2is. (Constable.) 


“ You promised in your last letter to write to me on 
Tuesday, and in that case your letter should definitely 
have reached me yesterday, i.e. Saturday. I was astonished 
that it didn’t come. But that isn’t all, for 1 went to the 
post office to-day, Sunday, at eight o’clock (the post comes 
from Berlin at lo p.m.) thinking your letter might have 
arrived last night, but again I was told: * Nothing for 
you.’ I confess I was anxious and God grant nothing has 
happened to you. I slept badly last night, for 1 kept 
thinkiog you had fallen ill and you hadn't, therefor, been 
able to write. 1 am also wondering if anything has hap¬ 
pened to the children and you don't want to write and 
frighten me. Oh, Anya, if nothing has happened then it 
is wicked of you, darling, to miss writing after having 
promised to write regularly. If only yoM knew how it all 
affects my nerves 1 Here am I reproaching you but at 
the same time thinkiiig: ' What if she is lying ill in bed 
at this minute ? * There is a confounded arrangement 
in Ema that title post office is closed on Sundays from 
9 a.m. and only opens in the evening, and then only for 
an instant. And here 1 am free on ^ndays and not oinse, 
have 1 been able to get there at that instant, because ijie 
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exact time ia never fixed ; when you get there in the even¬ 
ing you are told : ' It has just been open, but it is closed 
now until to-morrow.* That is their idea of a system, 
and with so many visitors here too ! 5 ^ at this moment 
I am doubly sad. Perhaps I shall not get your letter to 
morrow either, even if it does arrive. What if I don’t 
hear from you to-morrow or the day after ? Then I shall 
wire. I shall go to the telegraph office to-day and see 
if there is a telegram for me. The whole of to-day will be 
torture for me until I hear from you. . . / 

And so on, page after page! All of which Anya 
may or may not have found very touching; though 
I doubt if even the most devoted of wives would not 
have been impatient of this sort of thing in letter after 
letter. To the outsider this kind of maundering seems 
unspeakably dreary; and Dostoievsky’s very faithful 
accounts of the weather, and of the course of his treat¬ 
ment at Ems, are scarcely more thrilling. Letter after 
letter is written in the same strain, and almost in the 
same words. In fact all that this huge book of nearly 
four hundred pages, all written in an equally undistin¬ 
guished style, tells us about Dostoievsky could be 
conveyed to us in a sketch of half a dozen pages, or 
indeed in a sentence. Dostoievsky was a very sick 
man, much harassed by money difficulties—^that is the 
gist of this voluminous correspondence. 

Somebody has said that whenever two or three poets 
are gathered together they talk about money; and as 


most poets are doomed to live a hand-to-mouth existence, 
who can blame them ? I at least have enough of a 
fellow feeling for Dostoievsky, in his struggles to make 
ends meet, to resent the remarks of a reviewer of this 
volume who considered Dostoievsky's preoccupation 
with money matters “ sordid.” It is not sordid surely 
to want to earn enough to keep your children from 
starving ? And yet, though the reviewer got hold of 
the wrong word to express it, I can quite understand 
his irritation. Surely nobody wishes to listen to a 
phonographic reproduction of the intimate conversation 
of poets in financial difficulties; and however hard up 
we may be ourselves, and however much interested we 
may be in our own ailments, even the most altruistic 
of us cannot help being bored by an interminable recital 
of the monetary embarrassments and bodily afflictions 
of another; and this volume offers us little else. It 
tells little of Dostoievsky as a writer, and even less of 
anyone else. The egotism of the artist, plus the egotism 
of the invalid, produces a sum of self-importance which 
it is difficult for the most sympatlietic mind to regard 
with tolerance. But then we have no business to be 
poking into this privatt; correspondence, have we ? 
I^t us confine ourselves to the fare that Dostoievsky so 
lavishly provided for us ; let us read what he meant us 
to read, and acknowledge his genius with ungrudging 
gratitude. * 


THE MAN —AND THE MANIKINS.* 

By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. 


O NE might find many sobriquets for Gabriel Honoro 
de Riquetti, Comte de Mirabcau, who, after all, 
said when taunted about his title that anyone who 
cared might take it. ” The Devil's Nephew ” was what 
his astounding father, who lacked humour, called his 
son in a letter to the boy's uncle. He was ” M. 
L'Ouragan ” or ” Mr. Hurricane,” ” Comte de la Bour- 
rasque ” or ” Count Caprice ” ; he was ” The Titan ” 
and ” the Hercules ” of the earlier Revolution. Before 
the dark curtains closed on his troubled life, he asked, 
at the sound of distant cannon: ” Are these already 
the funeral ceremonies of Achilles ? ” 

” Men ? Men ? ” cried a termagant ancestress of 
Mirabeau's to her own 
generation, "why, 
you are only 
manikins ” ; and I 
think that with all 
his faults and vio¬ 
lences and follies, her 
descendant may well 
dispute with Napoleon 
the greatest of all his 
titles: The Man, 

This biography by 
M. Henri de Jouvenel, 
formerly French High 
Commissioner in 

• "The Stormy Life 
ofMirabeau." By Henri 
do Jouvenel. Illos- 
ti^ated. 108 . fid. 
tHarrap.) , . 


Syria, supplies a real want. Innumerable books on 
Mirabeau in French and (ierman are quite unknown 
to English readers, who have as a rule l>een too 
easily content with Carlyle's ” French Revolution ” 
and his Essay in the London and Westminster Keview, 
Carlyle is magnificent, but not always history. 
Mr. P. E. Willart, one of Mirabeau's few bio¬ 
graphers in our own tongue, .spoke of Carlyle’s 
” fanciful rhap.se)dy,” and I remember Dr. Holland 
Rose once saying to me that liis portrait should not 
be taken too literally. Emerson records a conversation 
with Carlyle in which he insisted on making Mirat>eau 
a hero ; when he had raised a man to this pedestal he 

saw to it that there 
was no lack of paint 
or gilt. And so 
Mirabcau is a man of 
much finer nature 
than Danton or 
Napoleon; his genius 
is as strong as that of 
Napoleon, but more 
humane and ” almost 
poetic." Possibly; 
he was certainly, in 
his public life at 
least, head and 
shoulders above the 
peri)Icxed, blustering, 
inarticulate, i m p o - 
tently or insanely 
violent lesser figuKs 



pkout hjf dtM TntiiUtr Sktppard, Jiify : 9 * 4 < The St#fM of St. Roch 
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of his day. It has been said that he was fortunate in the 
hour of his death. At least this turned Mirabeau into a 
great question mark—a very notable and insistent “ If 
of history. Had he lived, France might possibly and even 
probably have taken another road than that which led, 
through blood and terror, to “ the whiff of grapeshot 
at St. Roch within five short years—and to all that 
followed. 

M. de jouvend's opening chapters rou.sed, I confess, 
.some apprehensions. One suspected another of the 
facile modern compilations, balanced on the edges of 
history and historical fiction, and falling between them 
both. We are shown into the library at the little 
Chdteau of Bignon where the doctor announces to the 
Marquis of Mirabeau—and to a crowd of country squires 
and villagers and officials—that he is the father of a son, 
tongue-tied and otherwise malformed. In the same 
library, five years later, the Marquis and his slatternly, 
disreputable wife quarrel among his gilded books. But 
in a solitary foot-note (which begins: I hope not to 
burden this book with foot-notes ”) the author's method 
is explained and justified. We are being given facts and 
not mere .speculations ; it is all most ingeniou.sly done. 
The author writes crisply, with an unobtrusive humour 
and irony ; sly and dry both of these, so that the reader 
!$iniles constantly over some unexpected twist of word 
or thought. Thus the old Marquis, that crabbed 
bundle of contradictions who clapped his family into 
custody while preaching universal good will, has nearly 
ended a busy day. He has signed warrants of arrest 
against young men who have spoken ill of him, has 
punished his son with dry bread for making his first 
speech, has told his wife that his eleven years with her 
have been years of colic—and then— 

" An idea struck him. . . . 7his beautiful day that was 
coming to its close, tlie discovery he had made of his son, 
the deliciou.s absence of his wife, the pride that he felt 
in duty accomplished, his fraternal stroll among the 
peasants, had revealed him to liimself. He had found the 
motto for his future book and, he thought, the motto for 


his life. On tlie virgin title page of the manuscript he 
had begun, he hurried to write : 

' VAmi des hommes.’ ” 

“ By plebeian means—the book and speech," says 
M. de Jouvcnel, the father attained celebrity, the son 
glory. We travel with both in the post-chaise to 
Versailles, where young Gabriel is fascinated by Swiss 
guards, light cavalry, bodyguards, a negro cymbalist— 
" an immense parade of dolls intended for the amusement 
of a magnificent child ”—and is shown King Louis, and 
is snubbed by the Pompadour’s doctor. The old order— 
seemingly secure, in spite of philosophers and economists 
and sages. The old order, the wreck of which, after his 
turbulent and unhappy and dissipated youth, he tried 
to save and make the foundations of a new. 

Astounding, the power of his “ plebeian means," 
book and speech ! Hideously ugly, pock-marked (but 
no longer tongue-tied), with a reputation hard to 
live down, he mastered and ruled the most turbulent 
tisscmbl}' in history ; and did not live to see his final 
failure. " Silence, you thirty voices! ” he had thun¬ 
dered at the Jacobins, and they were silent. But Death 
called “ Silence"; and twenty-five million French 
voices fell on deaf ears. Amid the thunder of cannon 
and beating 0^ muffled drums, three hundred thousand 
mourners followed him to the grave. 

He was in advance of his time. A free press, freedom 
of religion, representative government nationally and 
locally, the reconciliation of royal and national authority 
and interests—the.se were some of his aims. Tjstcn to 
this declaration when tlierc was an agitation for fresh 
armaments : “ The French nation renounces the under¬ 
taking of any war with the object of making conquests, 
and will never employ its force against the liberty of any 
people." M. do Jouvenel’s brilliant study makes one 
wonder again what might have happened if Mirabeau 
had lived c\'en to see his fiftieth year. He died at 
forty-two. 


si 


AFTERNOON AND TWILIGHT 
OF VANDA PlNELLl. 

By L. Stem. 7s. 61*. (Jonathan Cape.) 

This is not likely to be a popular book—it is a study, 
influenced a little by Marcel Proust, of the moral deli(|ues- 
cence of the eponymous heroine. Vanda is one of those 
pitiable figures who are clay for any potter; the colour 
they have i.s their own, and may deceive for a time all 
but the acutest observer, but Vherc is no life in their gestures, 
no real desire in their whims, no fire in their fancies, no 
permanence even in their vices. Vanda Pinelli drifts from 
man to man, from place to place, from mood to false 
mood, with the ease of liquid; she is loved, and cannot 
understand what love is ; she is intimate witliout friendli¬ 
ness, and no more dreams of refusing money from a man 
she hates than she would abstain from hiring a cab because 
the driver held a different plulosophy from hers. Mr. 
Steni writes with restraint; occasionally he is a little 
over-elaborate in his analysis; but as an account of de¬ 
gradation the book is an astonishing tour de force, and 
every reader must recognise the inevitability of its ending 
when Vanda is sentenced to imprisonment for a series of 
thefts from the shop in which she is employed. 


ATTILA—THE SCOURGE OF GOD. 

By Marcel Bpion. 12s. 6d. net. (Cas.sells.) 

The translation is by Mr. Harold Ward, and there are 
eight half-tone plates, giving salient events of the story, 
such as the March on I’aris and the Meeting of Attila and 
Pope Leo ; while the duplicate map, which forms the 
end-papers, shows the transitory empire ertablished by the 
Hun king and the geographical locations of Goth.s, Visi¬ 
goths, Vandals and other " barbarians.” The translator’s 
work is done efficiently, and the iTench original is some¬ 
thing more than the ” living picture ” which it is termed 
in the publishers’ announcement: it is the artistic and 
imaginative creation of a mighty lord of war, who was 
also a political leader and diplomatist of incredible astute¬ 
ness, having regard to his race and period. He is shown 
to 1)0 adroit in strategy, patient in negotiation, intelligent 
even in ferocity, and looking in war itself for the reward 
of peace to come. It is for historical criticism to deter¬ 
mine whether and to what extent the raw material of 
available old records may justify the new portrait which 
has been fashioned thus out of ” the legenda^ figure of 
frightfulness.” Meanwhile M. Brion has given us an epic 
story which carries conviction with it to the merely literary 
sense, from the beginning of Attila as a hostage who was 
also a guest of the Roman Emperor^ to the mighty crash 
of the closing scenes. 
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M r. salmon has had a long and distinguished 
literary career. But, so far as adequate recogni¬ 
tion is concerned, he has suffered because of his versa¬ 
tility, and perhaps, in these latter days, through changes 
in literary fashions. He may be said to have four or 
five different reputations of 
greater or less extent; but 
to his work as a whole scant 
justice has, so far as we know, 
been paid. His experience 
affords one more illustration 
of the fact that the public 
dislikes versatility in its 
writers and keeps its greatest 
rewards, as a rule, for those 
who go on repeating a single 
formula or trick. Mr. Salmon 
has been too sensitive and 
sincere a literary artist to 
seek success at such a price. 

He has always followed his 
own gleam, wherever it has 
led him; and, though he 
may deplore the comparative 
neglect of his best work, we 
may be sure that he counts 
fidelity to his own artistic 
conscience a prize more satis¬ 
fying than any material one. 

Born over sixty years ago 
at Exeter, Mr. Salmon was 
privately educated at Bristol, 
where he has lived since 

early childhood. He was trained with a view to the 
musical profession, and though he was drawn by a 
stronger impulse into literature, he has retained the 
love and, to some e.xtent, the practice of music—a fact 
which is clearly reflected, both explicitly and implicitly, 
in his writings. And if he has not himself composed 
music, he has at any rate supplied some of the best 
composers with words for songs. His *' Pleading ” has 
been set by Sir Edward Elgar, while " Wait ’* and 
" Homing " are known wherever songs are sung. Mr. 
Salmon has certainly no reason to be ashamed of this 
branch of his activities: his words for music are far 
enough removed from the usual sentimental banalities. 
At the same time it is easy to understand his regret 
that things like “ Wait and “ Homing ” have been 
widely popular, while his better and more serious verse 
has won but a limited circle of readers. 

As a journalist Mr. Salmon has been a prolific con¬ 
tributor, for nearly forty years, to many of the leading 
English and American periodicals. As an author he 
Is best known by his topographical works. His book 
on Comw^ in Methuen's incomparable series of ** Little 
Guides " is now in its seventh edition, and for another 
excellent series—the S.P.C.K.'s " English Towns "—he 
vvrote the volume on Plymouth. Other of his works 
in this ganra include Literary Raml^ in the West of 


England " (Chatto & Windus), " The Cornwall Coast'' 
(Fi^er .Unwin), and " The Heart of the West ” {Robert 
Scott). This last, illustrated by Mr. Frederick Adcock's 
charming skctdies, is easily among the best contemporary 
book.t; of its kind—at once informative, impressionalistic, 
atmospheric, and intensely 
human and companionable. 
Topography in Mr. Salmon's 
hands—as in those of 
Mr. A. G. Bradley, his only 
peer—^becomes literature. 

How different from the 
sentimental and often in¬ 
sincere " gush *' of the 
average topographer is the 
genuine poetic feeling that 
illuminates " The Heart of 
the West *' I As an actual 
guide for the intelligent 
(especially the literary) tourist 
in Somerset, D e o n and * 
Cornwall, the book has no 
equal. But it is impossible 
to read it without realising 
that behind the mellow scholar 
is a genuine poet, a man of 
extraordinarily sensitive 
vision and spirituality, a 
quiet Christian mystic who 
is yet a passionate humani¬ 
tarian. Tlicsc aspects of 
Mr. Arthur L. Salmon, ^r. Salmon's temperament 
never obtrude themselves in 
his topographical writings: they are just naturally 
there. They glow with a steady inner warmth, so 
that, as we loiter with him on Brixham Quay or stand 
before the West Front of Wells Cathedral, our thoughts 
are almost unconsciously turned from the seen to the 
UTiseen. 

The eternal behind the temporal, the dream of im¬ 
mortality and its influence upon human thought and 
conduct: these themes have for Mr. Salmon a fascina¬ 
tion which finds fuller and more definite expression in 
his two recent volumes of prose sketches, essays, and 
stories entitled " The Ferry of Souls'' and " Waysides 
and Byways *' (Foulis). Here the writer gives free scope 
to his love of beauty and his mysticism, sometimes 
through direct description and narrative, and sometimes 
through fanta.sy and allegory. All that he touches is 
transmuted by his sensitive vision and fine feeling into 
something significant and interpretive, and his cadenced 
prose, poetical and colourful, yet always terse, restrained, 
and dignified, exhibits a delicacy of craftsmanship which, 
in its own line, is unsurpassed by any living writer. 

Mr. Salmon's first Ix^k of poems appeared in 1894. 
Since then he has published at least nine other volumes, 
including " Songs of Wind and Wave ” (Blackwood), 
"City, Sea and Country-side" (Dent) and "West 
Country Ballads" (Blackwood), which last conta&s 
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some dialect pieces which responsible critics have ranked 
with those of William Barnes. ** New Verses,” already 
noticed in our February issue, has recently appeared 
through Messrs. Foulis in a pleasant edition at half a 
crown. Mr. Salmon would himself be the first person 
to disclaim any excessive pretentions that might be made 
for him. Humility is of the very essence of his inspira¬ 
tion, and, like all truly humble people, he finds apprecia¬ 
tion has the effect, not of exalting him, but of accentu¬ 
ating his sense of the discrepancy between the ideal and 
the performance: 

“ Give me no praise if thou art kind of will. 

Shaming my spirit to a mute despair, 
i O friend, the praise that we deserve so ill 

I.S harder than the sternest blame to bear." 

It is however with excessive modest)* that Mr. Salmon 
chooses such titles as ” A Book of Verses ” and “A 
New Book of Verses,” to mention two more of his 
volumes. He may not be a great poet, but he is a very 
true one. If his range is not wide, and if he offers us 
few surprises or thrills, he leads us along “ paths of the 
spirit ” with rare sincerity, simplicit)*, and charm. 
He can be gay and light, and in some of his dainty 
poems of childhood. He can mingle humour, fantasy, 
and philosophy as in the dramatic sketch entitled ” The 
« parson and the Clerk.” But his most characteristic 
poems are those which describe the country-side and 
the sea, and which find in the natural world solace and 
sustenance for that inner joy and sanctity which are, 
for him, the true stuff of life. Sometimes he writes 
with assurance about man’s final destiny, while at other 
times there is wistful poignance in his questionings. 


Upon one of Mr. Salmon’s dominant traits we have 
already commented. He combines mystical with prac¬ 
tical Christianity in a manner all too uncommon in this, 
or any other, age. Life for him is a unity; there are 
no divisions between ” sacred ” and ” secular ” ; the 
beauty of the outward world is an inspiration for that 
beauty of thought which should re-emerge in humane 
and generous action. There are some finely individual 
religious poems in Mr. Salmon’s pages, and a nobler 
conception of patriotism than the flag-waving that is 
often mistaken for it. Mr. Salmon is as passionate a 
lover of men as he is of nature, and, for all his pensive¬ 
ness, lie displays a truer vitality and a surer contact 
with reality than most poets of more assertive tempera¬ 
ment. His is the serene, inviolate courage that comes 
only of uncompromising loyalty to the inner vision : 

“ The outworks all are taken 
And tlie purlieus passed ; 

Hut the keep remains unshaken. 

The gate is fast. 

" I yield with vexed defiance 
Those outward parts. 

But I hold in calm reliance 
My heart of hearts. . . . 

'* G'-ief, hunger, madness, weeping 
Prevail without; 

A central peace is keeping 
The last redoubt." 

Mr. Salmon may be gentle, but he is strong ; he may 
be quiet, but he is confident. 

Gilbert Thomas. 


“THE DEVIL AND THE LADY.” 

By St. John Aucock. 


Y OU cannot always find promise of future greatness 
in the earliest verse of those destined to become 
great poets. There was little enough in the ” sprightly 
runnings ” of Byron’s morning Muse, and none in the 
tepid, To|n-Mooreish experiments that came from 
Keatf^ in his teens. But this blank verse comedy of 
Tennyson’s* is such an amazing performance for a 
boy of fourtetm that one can understand his father 
being moved to say of his boyish work in general, 
If Alfred die one of our great poets will have gone.” 
At eight he had bi 1 writing ” Thomsoriian blank 
verse ” ; at ten or clt^ven, as he himself records, he 
” wrote hundreds and hundreds of lines ” under the 
inspiration of Pope’s *' Iliad ” ; and at twelve or so 
an epic of about six thousand lines in the manner of 
Scott. All these have been destroy(‘d, but ” The Devil 
and the Lady ” had been pfe.seVved for over a hundred 
years and has, at length, been edited, >vith an intro¬ 
duction, by his grandson, Mr. Charles Tennyson, and 
rightly publislied for the light it throws upon the growth 
of the poet’s art. ” This play, in its unguarded fresh¬ 
ness,” writes its editor, ” shows us Tennyson the boy, 
and should help not a little to solve the enigma of 
Tennyson the man.” He wrote another play in the 
same vein, about the same time, but this has vanished. 

It was a vein he did not develop. You come upon 
little of the bizarre fantasy, robust plain-spokenness, 
wildly grotesque humour of ” The Devil and the Lady ” 

• ** The Devil and the Lady." By Alfred Tennyson. Edited 
by Quarles Tennyson. With two facsimiles. ios.6d. (Macmillan.) 


in his later poetry, except perhaps for some echo of 
them in ” The Vision of Sin,” and there they are so 
restrained, refined, spiritualised as to make the com¬ 
parison itself almost fantastic. There is a mediieval 
quaintness in the idea of the play and in its roistering, 
boisterous humour, but in turn of phrase, the amusing 
vituperative energy of some of its dialogue, the structure 
and harmony ot its blank verse, it has obviously been 
influenced by the Elizabethan dramatists. When 
Magus, thinking the Devil has betrayed him, cries: 

" If he should answer my suspicions, 

ITl pen him for some centuries in ice 

Up to the neck; 1 ’ll rack his thumbs with screws; 

I’ll twitch his tail until the black blood spout 
Forth at tlie end ; I’ll fill his jaws with tooth-ache. ...” 

one remembers Prospero and his fury against Caliban. 
The Devil quotes Milton for his purpose, and elsewhere 
the boy naturally reflects the authors he has been 
reading; yet a distinctive, strongly individual note 
runs through the whole thing. 

The story is of a rich- old Necromancer, Magus, who 
is compelled to go a long journey by sea, and, jealous 
and uneasy at leaving his lively young wife unpro¬ 
tected against the unlawful suitors who hover about 
her, he exercises his magic to summon up the Devil 
and charges him to act as guardian in his alisence, and 
the Devil shrinks from the responsibility: 

« " Gentle master, 

I would do ought but this—^I’d dive i* th' sea. . . . 
rd visit far Arcturus, the bright length 
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Of the Ecliptic and the spangled Lyre, 

Or that dim star which in Bodtes* wain 
Shines nightly, or I’d bring thee gems from out 
The stilly chambers of the mighty deep. 

The boundless halls of porphyry, where sit 
The ancient fathers of the sea with beards 
That sweep the burnish’d chrysolite beneath ’em— 

All this and more I’d do for thee, for these 
Are trifles to that weighty task to guard 
A woman ’gainst her will.” 

But Magus is adamant,' and' the Devil is left to his 
task. He enters just after Magus's departure, to over¬ 
hear the resentful wife, Amoret, complaining angrily 
to herself of how the old dotard is “ crusted o’er with 
Age as thick as ice upon a standing pool.” Having 
:siibdued her terror of him, the Devil reproves her, 
•explains his mission, and orders her to bed. Then 
he takes his station outside the cottage door, ” attired 
in a cap and gown,” and, on the approach of Antonio, 
a lawyer, the first lover, pulls his cloak over his face 
to conceal ” this grim, fantastic no.se and the.se wide 
hps,” tucks up his tail, and poses for Amoret. A 
disputatious talk between the supposed lady ;.nd 
Antonio ends in the disgui.sed Devil sending Antonio 
into the cottage and promising to follow him directly. 
But another lover arrives, an elderly apothecary, and 
•others, a sailor, an astronomer, a soldier, a monk. 
Their characters are deftly sketched; Antonio rejoins 
thtin, tired of waiting, and the Devil, playing them 
•one off against the other, invites them all indoors for 
refreshment. While they are at table, eating and 
•drinking and wrangling, there is a knock at the door. 
The Devil swiftly induces his guests to hide : the monk 
•up the chimney, others in a chest, in a cupboard, under 


sacks, and opening the door finds Magus without. His 
voyage has been interrupted by a storm, in which 
” half the powers o' the other world were leagued 
against my journe5rings,” and he has had to return. 
The Devil discloses the situation and it is arranged that 
he shall go in, call his guests from hiding, and at an 
agreed signal Magus shall enter and deal with them. 
At this stage the drama is left unfinished. 

The story is unfolded with a spontaneous gusto and 
with flashes of poetic description. Telling of the 
tempest that had driven him ashore. Magus says: 

* The seas divided and dim Phantasies 
Came thronging thickly round me, with hot eyes 
Unutterable things came flitting by me; 

Semblance of palpability was in them. 

Albeit the wavering lightnings glittered thro* 

Their shadowed immaterialities. 

Black shapes clung to my boat; a sullen owl 
Perch’d on the Prow . . 

There are crudities of construction ; the humour 
of some of the incidents and dialogue is raw and school- 
boyish ; but the understanding of life and character 
that flashes into his lines prompts you to say, as jowett 
said, when he advised the omission of this and other 
poems from Tennyson’s first book, that they are^ 
” most original, and it was wonderful how the whelp* 
could have known such things.” The play is good 
entertainment, and is of real value as revealing the 
man in the making, trying the wings of his imagination, 
sensitive already to the subtle nuances of metre, the 
magic of words and learning how to use them : 

" For a great poet’s made, as well as born.” 
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I.— One Guinea for the best original lyric. 

II.— Half a Guinea for the best quotation from 


English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of 
any author or book appearing 
in this Number. 

III. —Three New Books for the best 

letter of advice, in not more 
than two hundred words, to 
anybody about to be married. 

IV. — Half a Guinea for the best set 

of one-line comments on each 
of the following quotations— 
the line of comment rhyming 
with the line quoted; 

'Procrastiiiation is the thief of Time. 

Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve 
of care. 



Mtoa Maude 
Caldwell Perry, 

antlwr of *Tldo How” (Hmp). 


mortals to command success. 

Man wants but little, nor that little long. 
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novels.” 

VI.—Half a Guinea for the best 
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book. Competitors should 
give names of Book, Author 
and Publisher at head of each 
review. 

VII.— The Bookman will be sent post 
free for twelve months to the 
sender of the best suggestion 
for a Competition. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

I.—The Prize is divided and Half a Guinea each 
awarded to G. M. Haines," Appleslade,*' 
Ringwood. Hants, and May Herschel Clarke. 
254, Burrage Road, Woolwich. S.£.i8, for the 
following : 

IDEAL. 

I have seen her stand in the city— 

A radiance like the sun; 

And the streets have gathered a sudden beauty 
Before she has turned and gone. 

But she goes in a flying moment. 

Lost in the swaying crowd ; 

And my heart goes crying and calling to her, 
Calling and crying loud : 

I know she will never hear me. 

And never will pause or stay— 

But my steps will seek, and my feet for ever 
Will follow her flying way 1 

I have seen her stand in the shadows 
At dusk in the quiet lane; 

I have caught the breath of her wondrous being, 

A glimpse of her eyes again. 

But she turns and flies and leaves me, 

And does not feel my hand; 

And the magic that leapt in my heart has vanished 
Like day from the dusky land : 

* I know I shall never hold her— 

* Too freely and far she flies; 

But my heart has bartered its life for ever 
To foUow her living eyes I G. M. Haines. 

IN THE FIRELIGHT. 

It is such rest to see you sitting there. 

To watch the firelight flicker on your face. 

As children love to pat their mother's cheek 
With little fluttering fingers, to embrace. 

Enfold her with young warmth, about her chair 
Play their eternal game of hide-and-seek. 

And even as you sit in this small room. 

Centre of warmtli. so are you, love, to me 
The point from which in this cold world all light 
Doth emanate, all hope, all gaiety; 

Because your faith is mine, amid the gloom 
O^aims misunderstood I stand upright. 

It is such balm to feel your gentle hands 
Smooth out my fretted brow at close of day. 

To watch your tender smile sdS I confess 
My failures and my hopes, to know alway 
One soul there is who cares, who understands— 
That in a rush of love and thankfulness 

I stretch my arms out to that homely chair. 

And strive with poor dumb lips, O Ever-Kind, 

To tell what soul would say, and striving, start— 
And rub my eyes—and wake—and waking, find— 
Not you, ah. love, who never yet sate there— 

Only an empty heart, my empty heart. 

^ May Herschel Clarke. 

We also select for printing ; 

HOMAGE TO A GENTLE HEART. 

1 have not wanted language to express 
The joy of little loves that fly away; 

But when I turn to all thy tenderness— * 

How poor is speech for that the heart would say 1 
I know thou dost not ask for idle praise, 

Or look to see thy goodnera told in Song ; 

Thine is a love that moves in quiet ways 
Where its own glory guideth it along. 

Tender as light of stars, tiiy love for me; 

Mot as tile flckle moon or amorous sun, 

But fo d^ places Shining constantly: 

. A song at dawn, ,a kiss when day is done . . . 


Thank God for gentle hearts, for love that sings— 
Love great enough to shine through little things I 
(Melfin W. Jones, 69, Pen-y-lan Hill, Cardiff.) 

THE QUIET SQUARE. 

In brooding shadow lies the peaceful square; 

No busy market tramples on its calm : 

As though mere noise could no more work it harm, » 
The greening statue stands serenely there. 

In restful masses on the evening air 
The dark shape of the church completes the charm. 
With power-like cadences in some fine psalm 
This tranquil space can still e'en restless care. 

Across the road are gleaming eager shops 
Where men display their wares and urge their worth ; 
Along the road the traffic hardly stops, 

In futile hurry roaring back and forth. 

And all the time this soothing quiet space 
Reserves for jaded souls its healing grace. 

(Esther Samms, 2, London Road. Luton, Beds.) 

It has been difficult to arrive at a decision this month, 
and we arc sending, as consolation prizes, two books to 
the authors of each of the two printed sonnets. Miss 
Samms shcjld note, by the way, that calmand 
** psalm " are not quite perfect rhymes for “ harm " 
and charm." We also specially commend the l3^cs 
by K. Blayney (Birmingham). Kathleen M. Chaplin 
(London. £.), Mrs. D. B. Madec^ (Cookmere Hills. New 
Zealand). Margery C. Ntidd (West Drayton). Eileen 
Newton (Whitby). J. Morton George (Woodford Green), 
Elsie Paterson Cranmer (Teddington), Sylvia D. Hooke 
(London. E.C.). Kathleen Rice (Steeple Claydon), 
John S. Coghlan (Dublin), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Mel- 
ford), G. M. Starkey (Folkestone), Doris Major (Hendon), 
Ismay Trimble (Tankerton), Ronald Parr (Nottingham), 
Mary E. Lane (Victoria, Australia), Pamela Keane 
(Kingswood), Portia Hobbs (Birmingham), Angela A. 
Hannan (Ontario, Canada), C. C. Fraser (Liverpool), 
Ella Tucker (Althome), Dorothy E. W. Pa3me (Manor 
Park), Irene Ardern (Cromer), lemc Ormsby (Addis- 
combe), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), Emily Davis (Dublin), 
L. I. Seaton (Leathcrhead), Margarita Yates (Haute 
Savoie, France), E. Raworth (Harrogate), Sdvey A. 
Clarke (Hurlingham). S. G. August (Invercargill, New 
Zealand). Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Edna 
Kent Harrison (Toronto, Canada), Mrs. May Bclbcn 
(Wimbome), Claris Shovel ton (Tonbridge), Ada F. 
Strike (West Worthing), Kathleen Hyde (Scarborough), 
Joyce Brooke (Oswestry), M. F. Gilbert (Tiverton), 
M^garet Owen (Whitstable), Florence Sullivan (Bir¬ 
mingham), N. M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), George 
S. Astins (Hove), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Evdina San 
Garde (Oswaldtwistle), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Helen 
Morris (Leek), H. Broadberry Seaman (Bayswater), 
John A. BeUchambers (Highgate), Alys Rodgers (Liver¬ 
pool (V. E. Webb (Heytesbury). 

II.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to Mrs. W. J. £. Haslam, 
2,. Langdown Place, Cheltenham, for the 
following: 

EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. By A. Frbdbrick Coluhb. 
(Appleton.) 

" There came a burst of thunder sound. 

The boy—ob. where was he ? *' 

Mrs. Hbmams, Casabianca* 

We also select for printing: 

THE FIGHTING SPIRIT. By ErriB A. Rowlands. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

** There's many a black, black m." 

Tbmnyson, Tk» May Quun^ 

(John A. BeUchambers, 40, Highgate HUl.) 

WHO WILL KISS CINDERELLA ? 

By j. Bbrnard MacCarthy. (Roberta.) 

'* For years I've longed forjBome escute." 

W. S. GiLBikT, Tka lHval Cwain^ 

(Rev. F. Hem, Rowland's Castle, Hants.) 
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THE DIFFICULT ART By Cbokcb Rivbb& 

* (Skeffington) 

" You balanced an eel on the end of your nose * 

• Lewi 5 Carroll, A/tee tn Wonderlaitd 

(W. L Dudley^ 4» Ruiford Place, Halifax, Yorks) 

WHO ARE YOU ? By Henrietta Leslie (Jarrolds) 

** If they ask me 1 always tell them 
irthey ask me politely " 

A A Milnf When We Were Very Young 

(Mrs Mary Hughes, 4, Perth Road, Beckenham ) 

WANDRING WOOD By FiizAsrTH Milton 
(Mills & Boon) 

1 looked towards Bimam, and anon, methought 
The wood began to move Macbeth, Ad V, Sc 5 

(G. M Haines, “ Appledade,” Rmgwood, Hants, 
W M Longhurst, Wallmgton, Surrey, Gwenllian 
F^ce, Highgate, N , and C Corkran, London, S W) 

III.— -The Prize or Half a Guinea for the best 
Limenck on the March Hare is o.warded to 
John A Bellchambers, 40, Highgate HiU, N tq, 
for the following 

When the wind blows in March, the March hare. 
Though not hearing jug-jug,' all a-scare. 

And as mad as a hatter. 

With brains all a-scatter. 

Gets taken and jugged unaware 

The rephes received are numerous, but rather disap- 
pomting We select for special commendation the 
hmericks by Ada F Strike (West Worthmg), Reginald 
Callender (Hungerford), Mrs W J E Haslam (Chelten¬ 
ham), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), Sir Duncan Grey 
(Weston super-Mare), C Burton (Forest Hill), Ins 
Ottaway (Bungay), Helen Moms (Leek), Eileen Newton 
(>^itby), I F Parsons (Ware), Mrs Annie F Simpson 
(New Southgate), G M Starkey (Folkestone), L Bruce 
(Asliford), Ismay Inmble (fankerton), Margaret W 
Siinpsoii (Dundee), Lilian H Kruse (Eastbourne), 
Stanley G Hdl (Chippenham), Mrs Barns-Cxiahain 
(Blanciield), Mrs E J MacDonald Smith (Colmton), 
G Tottem (London NW). L F N Grant (Noith 
amp ton), Emily Davis (Dublin), N Ray (Belfast) 
L Howlett (Southampton), Irene Boyd (Northwich), 
William Smclau ^Biiminghara) 

IV— The Prize or H\lf a Guim a foi the best sen 
tcnce, of not more than two hundred words, 
mto which the laigest number of book-titles 
mentioned in our February issue is intelligildy 
introduced, is awarded to Loina CoUard, 
Oveidene,'’ Combe Down. Bath, foi the 
followmg 

Among I he Gay Victorians hved Don Juan’s Daughters, 
two stepsisters known as The Flirt and thi I^lapper, 
Difficult Women (because Beset by Early Sorrow), and Iht 
Talk of the Town from Dawn to Cook Crow of Another Day, 
until the elder (for after Hardens Pscapade with her m 
The Empty Villa she Losl Sir Masstngherd) mamed The 
Disinherited Man of the North who was Putting Strings in 
China for his Kith and Kin by Proxy , and though the 
younger, havmg less Van glory and more Strength of the 
Spint, was Gerald Cranstone s Lady on The Voyage Out 
and Around the Coasts of irabia, after commg Home she 
teceived Letters From Italy By Way of Introduction to 
Geoffry Hamlyn (Hetty’s Son) — A Solemn Boy —and when 
he became The Runner for The Crimson Smile, declanng 
Out of the Depths of The Passionate Heart that they must 
Double or Quit, she deaded after Persuasion to Trip No 
Further, abandoned her Pride and Prejudice, accepted the 
usual Cluster of Gems, mamed him, and hved happily in 
Jtelredl under The Roof of Windmill Cottage, surrounded by 
Gorse, Heather and Peal, where Shepherds in Sackcloth 
trudged Along the Road At the Close of Day —(46 titles). 

We also select for printing: 

Brothers and Sisters, ye who, Bssst by Early Sorrow and 
Hard Turns, have become The Disinherited of your Kith and 


* 


\ 



Aim, or who, searching for Gold upon The Road to the City, 
liavc beheld its Brittle Glory smashed beneath life s Chariot 
Wheels, Retreat not before the Crisis approaching, for 
here is I As Thing to lift us Out of the Depths^ I he Key 
to unlock The Fighting Spirit within us to rise when 
Cock Crow pierces the Silenct of Dawn, and, crossing by 
hopes Slipping Stones Biyond tin Swamps of despair, 
striding Along thi Road of cndeaAour to reacli the glorious 
Vo Mans land of Gors 6 , Htathu and Piat , there with 
Brown 1 arth and Grun around us to heir the blackbird, 
Fhe Magic Pipn of spring or to watch Ihe Gull s Way as 
he flies, Spmt-Frcc breasting oitaiis Cold Surge then. 
At the Close of Day to thnll to The Passionatt Heart of 
The Mournet, the nightmgde lamenting the Vainglory of 
love beneath Fhi Roof of heaven lit b\ a Poacher s Moon 
thus shall we, the storms of All Our Ytsleidayi forgotten, 
find Cilm Weather, and, though In the Sh^ows, renew 
Ihe Strength of tht Spirit for yet Inothsr Day I —(40 titles) 
(Eileen Newton, Hildawcll, * Southend Gardens, 
Whitby Yorks) 

I ve spent A nother Day m this land of Gorse, Heather 
and Peat on Urgent Private 1 ffairs The I king is. 1 ra 
hunting for a Home for those Difficult Women, my Step¬ 
sisters It IS Ihc Talk of the I own tliat I ve Two Wives 
How Amusing it would be to have i Wife or Two for 
company up here lo get here, you leave The Road to 
the City just by The Butcher s Shop and walk along the 
chffs 10 the Lighthouse, down a marshy place, and Beyond 
the Swamps (crossed by Stepping-Slants) you come to 
The Empty Villa —by the way. The Sale there brought in 
a lot of Money —^beyond that is i hi Green Bungalow, and 
nearby this httle place called Windmill Cottage Ihrougk 
the Lyes of the Judge of architecture, there s nothing to 
admire in this hou e, but it*s quiet. notlung breaks the 
Silence except The Clock I I think I ve found Ihe Missing 
Clue to happiness here —I m forgetting that Early Sorrow 
you know of I heard from Diana (Oliver’s Daughter) 
from Canada shos travelling Irom Quebec to Piccaiilh 
I hope The Voyage Out here won l prostrate her, but she has 
Ihe Fighting Spirit of your family I —(31 titles;. 

(Mrs Audrey Bcmey-Fiddm, “ Wlute Gates,” Hcther- 
sett, Norfolk) 

The Prize would have been awarded to Iris Ottaway 
(Bungay); she has mtroduced only 37 titles into the 
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best sentence received, but has gone thirteen words 
beyond the prescribed two hundred. Several competi¬ 
tors have overlooked the stipulation that the prize was 
for the best sentence and have introduced 51,54, and two 
as many as 58 titles at a reckless sacrifice of intelligibility 
and of ingenuity in narrating their stories. Others have 
carelessly included the titles of reviews in our last 
Number as well as book titles. We select for special 
commendation the replies sent in by K. C. P. Struve 
(Valid, Switzerland), M. K. Whitfield (Cirencester), 
L. F. Goldsmid (London. S.W.), Mary T. Forth (Whitby), 
Sir Duncan Grey (Weston-super-Mare), Mrs. F. J. 
Chaplin (London, E.), Emily Davis (Dublin), K. M. 
Wright (Hull), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), leme Ormsby 
(Addiscombe), F. M. Sweeting (Islington), Selwyfi 
Oxley (Ealing), N. Ray (Belfast), Mrs. Frank Jewson 
(Norwich), Rev. F. Hem (Rowland’s Castle), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Margaret Owen (Whitstablc), 
N. M. Butterfield (Westward Ho !), Kathleen M. Chaplin 
(London, E.), Isobel Simpson (Dundee), Eva L. Mitchell 
(Northampton). Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), Mrs. 
Mary Huglies (Beckenham), Fred W. Flear (Harpenden), 
Mrs. May Belben (Wimbome), R. K. Spedding (Liverpool), 
GeorgeS. Astins (Hove), Mrs. Bams-Graham (Blanefield), 
L. Hewlett (Southampton), John E. Woods (Coventry). 

V.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
enigma on any letter of the alphabet is awarded 
to Margaret Dunnett, 40, Scafield Drive, 
New Brighton, Cheshire, for the following: 

, THE LETTER G. 

c Throughout all the ages it ever hath stood 
In the forefront of all that is gracious and good; 

Tho* it clearly is seen when the morning is bright. 

It always is heard in the gloom of the night; 

For a moment may linger in dark forest glade, 

But in green of the grass it is doubly displayed ; 

Quite close to the centre of England 'tis found, 

And is always on liigh, tho’ it ne'er leaves the ground; 
It warns us in danger, and cheers us in song, 

It is steadfast in right, puts an end to the wrong: 
Without it no building is ever complete. 

No garden can flourish, nor guest can we greet; 

No king, wanting it, can e’er govern or reign. 

No general hope any glory to gain ; 

It possesses strange power of transforming large hosts 
Of its enemies, swiftly but surely, to ghosts; 

And as touch of King Midas turned all th'igs to gold. 

So surely will it, if the things be but old; 

In aught YOU. begin, it assistance doth lend, 

And yet everything with it must come to an end. 

We also select for printing: * 

THE LETTER E. 

It's taken witli dinner, though never with lunch ; 

It’s in a good joke, ’ lough it’s not seen in Punch \ 

Ne’er seen in the morning, in evening it comes. 

It is used by the fingers, but not by tlie thumbs; 

It is seen in your leisure, but never in work, 

It is known to the Jews but unknown to a Turk. 

No connexion with youth, but old age knows it well, 

It is seen up in Heaven and noticed in Hell; 

In illness it's taken, in healtli it’s still there; 

It won’t touch a rabbit,'but follows a hare; 

It’s never in Holland nor even in Spain, 

Though it’s noticed in Sweden again and again; 

You’ll find it in Germany, also in France, 

And ’twill always be there at the end of a dance; 

It won’t go to Church, but in Chapel it’s found ; 

It’s in for a penny but out for a pound ; 

It likes being with children, but not baby boys; 

It’s always in trouble and shuns family joys; 

It’s avoided by ducks, though it’s taken by geese; 
Though not seen in the War, yet we have it in Peace; 
Which is strange, for it's always connected with strife. 
And you’ll see it still there at the end of your life. 
(Mrs. Bam^-Graliam." Carbeth,*’ Blanefield,Stirlingshire.) 


THE LETTER I. 

’Tis mentioned in Mayfair, ’tis known in Shoreditch, 

’Tls used in a proverb beginning " A stitch ” ; 

It is present in feeling but absent from feel. 

It is written in iron but left out of steel; 

The egoists have it, the wise have it too. 

The foolish, the stupid, without it can't do; 

It is used as a pronoun perhaps most of all; 

Pride has it, but somehow it's absent from fall; 

It’s a wonderful letter, a vowel to boot, 

It occurs once in pilfer, but not the word loot; 

It happens in midges and microbes and mists, 

It is absent from knuckles but prc.scnt in fists; 

It is needed by Altruists, used by the selfish. 

Missed out by the sober, but claimed by the elfish; 

My enigma now claims it while reaching its end. 

And lastly it’s there on the lips of my friend. 

(A. 0 . George, “ Ingmiri,” Warden Road, Minehead.) 

Isobel Simpson (Dundee) might have come second, 
but she writes of the letter “ r ” as “ absent from 
cheatery.” We also select for special commendation 
the enigmas by Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Mrs. 
W. J. E. Haslam (Chcltonliam), Iris Ottaway (Bungay). 
Margaret W. Simpson (Dundee), Emily Davis (Dublin), 
N. Ray (Belfast), Ethel M. Kennedy (Bournemouth). 

VI. “The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to John P. 
Coghlan, 16, Fontenoy Road, Dublin, for: 

THE FORBIDDEN ZONE. By Mary Borden. 

(Heinemann.) 

As an indictment of war, “ The Forbidden Zone ’’ will 
help to ” swell the main account.” It adds nothing fresh 
to our knowledge ; but it is written vividly, sincerely and 
movingly. Its pictures of the desolate landscape of the 
battle-fields, and its descriptions of the bombing of a town 
from the air, of an operating theatre immediately behind 
the lines, and of a French terriworial regiment of middle- 
aged and terribly weary men returning from the trenches 
to their base, are particularly graphic. Yet there is nothing 
nauseating in the book; it has occasional passages of real 
beauty and power. 

We also select for printing : 

THE OPALESCENT PARROT. By Alfred Noyes. 

(Blackwood.) 

Noyes has given us good reading in ” The Opalescent 
Parrot.” Thought is stimulated by these sincere, straight¬ 
forward essays which gibe at ” the intellectuals ” and then 
become simply the outpourings of an understanding heart 
full of a true love of poetry, beauty and truth. The defiant 
chapter on Bunyan is perhaps the most thought-provoking ; 
that on Keats the most beautiful; and the finest the 
eulogy on Shakespeare, spoken with such loving sincerity 
and tlie deep knowledge so unself-consciously reflected from 
these pages. It is a book of crowding memories—a book 
where wc can find, with the author, a ” great companion¬ 
ship.” 

(Rcn^e Allen, 33, Huskisson Street, Liverpool.) 

We also specially commend the reviews by Clifford 
Bower-Shore (Stockport), Anne Simpson (Havana, Cuba), 
R. K. Spedding (Liverpool), B. Noel Saxelby (Man¬ 
chester], Mrs. £. J. MacDonald Smith (Midlothian), 
Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), J. Cecil Lomax 
(Bolton), Mrs. Emily £. Moore (Letchworth), Margaret 
A. B. Jones (Loughton), Doreen Urwick (Walton-on- 
Thames). S. K. Fuller (Streatham), Mrs. G. M. Yallop 
(Gorleston-on-Sea), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Margaret 
MacDonald (Palmer's Green), Maimington Sayers (Mon¬ 
mouth), Mrs. Cecilia Naumann (Cranleigh). 

VIL— Prizes of One Year's Subscription to The 
Bookman are awarded to the Rev. F. Hem, 
Rowland's Castle, Hants, and Miss M. £. Ritchie 
Dickson, 57, Wynnstay Gardens, W.8. 
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NOTICES. 

All conmunicatioHS intended jof the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for Aw consideration. 


Donn Byrne died nearly two years ago, at thirty- 
eight, when his great gilts were still maturing ; 
success had come to him, 


and gets into his character of Donn Byrne all the 
humour, recklessness, confident strength and charm 
of personality that you would guess were his from 
his books and know were his if you had met him. 
He laid down as his own ideal of it that the novel 
should be frank as necessary, and not a word 
franker. There must of .necessity be realism— 
but it should be tinctured with spirituality and 
romanticism. Above all, there 


but not too easily and there 
was every sign that what he 
had done was only earnest of 
what he was yet to do.” I'he 
story of his short life is .sym¬ 
pathetically and admirably 
told by Mr. Thurston Macauley 
in ** Donn Byrne : Bard of 
Armagh ” (7s. 6d. ; Sampson 
Low). He happened to be bom 
in America, in 1889, because 
his father and mother were 
there on a short visit at the 
time. He went to America, 
and was married there in 1911, 
and settling there for a while 
began his literary career by 
contributing verse to American 
magazines and papers. He 
was doing hack-work on an 
Encyclopaeaia and a Diction¬ 
ary for a livelihood, when 
one day in 1914 Joyce 
Kilmer showed him a cheque 
for twenty-five dollars 



must be a story—even if art 
has to be sacrificed to that end. 
For the people W'ant a story, 
and a story you must teU them. 
Let ' art * go if it must. We 
have had too damned much 
art, and too little literature.'* 
He practised what he preached, 
for there is a story in ” Messer 
Marco Polo,” in ” The Wind 
Bloweth,” in ” Brotlier Saut"*’ 
—in all his novels, yet most of 
them are both art and litera¬ 
ture. A posthumous novel of 
his, by the way, "The Golden 
Goat,” has just been published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low. 

One of the most important 
of this season’s books will be 
" The Private Letter-Books of 
Sir Walter Scott,” edited by 
Wilfred Partington, which 
Messrs. I fodder Stoughton 
are publishing next month. 


he had received from the Smart Set for a short I'liese letters, which have been preserved at Abbots- 


story, and, saying to himself, ” If he can do that, 
so can I,” he promptly wrote his first story, 
" Battle,” sent it to the same magazine, and to 
his surprise and delight received by return of post 
a cheque for fifty dollars. " Very few writers,” 
adds Mr. Macauley, " have had the luck to sell 
their initial opus to the first editor who read it.” 
That was his real beginning, but he had to face, 
and faced cheerfully, the disappointments and 
vicissitudes that usually await the free-lance, before 
success came to him and instead of his having to 
run after editors and publishers they were running 
after lum. They are putting him into the new 
” Dictionary of American Biography,” but ” though 
I was bom in New York and lived there in my 
twenties,” he wrote, ”yet Ireland is my home,” 
and it was in Ireland that he died, Mr. Macauley 
has told the whole story of this ” erratic but lovable 
genius" understandingly and with a lively pen. 


ford and never before printed, cover a wide range 
of interest and were written by many of the most 
famous authors, artists and other of Scott’s distin¬ 
guished contemporaries, including Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Southey, Moore, Campbell, Hogg, Maria 
Edgeworth, Fenimore Cooper, Mary Wollstone- 
craft. Turner, David Wilkie, Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, and are rich in glimpses of such great 
figures of the day as Napoleon, Byron, Mrs. Siddons, 
Sir Robert Peel, and in the current gossip of town 
and country. It is prefaced with an introductory 
letter to the reader from Mr. Hugh Walpole, 

Ten of Barry Pain's books of humour have been 
gathered into the omnibus volume of his ” Hiimorous 
Stories ” (8s. 6d.) just published by Messrs. Werner 
Laurie, with an introduction by Mr. Alfred Noyes, 
I have been reading or, rather, re-reading a good 
many of these stories and wondering whether even 
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yet Barry Pain’s greatness as a humorist has been 
fully appreciated. " When he put on his motley/’ 
as Mr. Noyes remarks, ” he said things that were not 
only devastatingly funny, but often devastatingly 
true as a criticism of human folly.” Much humour 
is very perishable; some of his equally or more 
popular contemporaries can move us to laughter 


A detective story, The Secret of 37, Hardy 
Street,” by Robert J, Casey, author of ” The Four 
Faces of Siva,” has just b^ published by Messrsi 
Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 

” London's Lost Latin Quarter,” a history of 
Tottenham Court Road and the surrounding streets, 


no more, but Pain’s was 
a subtler, richer, more 
enduring humour, and I 
have found his stories as 
fresh and delightfully 
^entertaining at a second as 
they were at a first read¬ 
ing. There should be a big 
demand for this book. 

Mr. Edwin Pugh, who 
died last month at the age 
of fifty-six, was in the late 
nineties one of that brilliant 
group of young novelist.s, 
including Mr. Arthur 
cMorrison and Mr. Pett 
Rfdge, who were making 
reputations as writers of 
London low life. He began 
in a factory; then went 
into a solicitor’s office and 
contributed stories and 
articles to the magazines 
and newspapers in his spare 



Portr»Uby E,0, Hippd. 


Mr. Edwin Puab. 


and their associations with 
Gissing, De Morgan, Con¬ 
stable, Dickens and many 
another, has been written 
by Mr. Beresford Chan¬ 
cellor and will be published 
shortly by Mr. Jonathan 
Cape. 

A critical biography of 
W. E. Henley, by Kennedy 
Williamson, is to be pub¬ 
lished in April by Messrs. 
Brentano. Many hitherto 
unpublished letters will be 
included, and the personal 
recollections of a number 
of Henley's friends. 

One of the most interest¬ 
ing, amusing and finely 
sympathetic books I have 
read about life in mean 
streets is the Rev. Desmond 
Mor.se - Boycott's “Ten 


time. Madame Sarah Grand was attracted by his 
work and introduced him to her publisher, William 
Heinemann, and his first three books, “ A Street 
in Suburbia,” “ The Man of Straw ” (a sombre 


Years in a London Slum ” (i8s.; Skeffington). 
Mr. Morse-Boycott is well known in journalistic 
circles, and his sidelights on the ways of Fleet Street 
are both informing and entertaining; but the chief 


story of a dipsomaniac) and “ Tony Drum,” won 
such praise from the critical journals as a new writer 
seldom receives. Two of his later novels, “ The 
Eyes of a Child ” and “ The Seiyet Years,” both 
autobiographical, reach I think a higher level than 
any of his earlier books. Among his thirty volumes 


interest Jind value of the book, which is excellently 
illustrated, is that it does, as the Bishop of I^ndon 
says in a preface, vividly portray “ the life of a 
London slum and the work and problems of the 
Church in slum parishes.” The author is’a delight¬ 
ful gossip, knows how to tell good anecdotes, even 


was an admirable stu.i/of “ The Dickens Originals,” against himself, and has a sense of humour and a 


and “ The City of the World,” one of the best little fine enthusiasm that he puts into his everyday 
books I know “ about London and the Londoner,” duties as effectively as inta this admirable record 
which he wrote for Messrs. Nelson. But, in the of them. 


Carlylean phrase, his work brought him “ more 
praise than pudding ”; fcff whatever else he 
achieved he never achieved popularity. All along 
he did a good deal of reviewing. He was a very 
competent critic and, as many of his reviews in 
oiir back Numbers attest, nothing pleased him more 
than to discover a first novel of real merit and give it 
generous and enthusiastic recognition. Long before 
she died and Mr. Baldwin set everybody talking of 
te, Pugh was again and again in these columns, 
paying high tribute to the gifts of Mary Webb, and 
he was almost as pleased, at last, when she came into 
hd: own 9s if the luck had been his instead of hers. 


Ever since the appearance of that brilliant 
romance, ” General Crack,” by George Preedy, 
people have been asking: ” Who is George Preedy ? ” 
In spite of all investigation, the secret has been 
closely kept. But just after his second romance, 
” The Rocklitz ” (John Lane), came out, a rumour 
sprang up and spread that George Preedy was none 
other than Miss Marjorie Bowen. Denials have 
been circulated, but the rumour persists, and if, 
as at present seems likriy, it is true, then Mis^ 
Marjorie Bowen has added very considerably to 
her laurels. For ’’General Crackchallenged 
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comparison with “ Jew Siiss ” ; 
there was more of the element of 
romance in it, but its realism was 
as true, its characterisation as 
masterly, and it had an historical 
background that was as broad, as 
crowded with life and as vividly 
alitre. 'fhere is no need to say more 
of The Rocklitz," a story of 
seventeenth century Saxony, than 
that in imaginative power, and in 
the skill and vigour with which its 
broken romance is told and shaped 
to final tragedy, it is as intensely wi 
interesting and as able a piece 
of work as its now famous predecessor. 
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whose new novel. *' Love's Illusion" (Collins), 
Is reviewed in this Number. 


A 1 -ife of President Masaryk, by C. J. C. Street, 
will be published early this month by Mr. Geoffrey 
Bles. 

Messrs. Macmillan are publishing, this month 
" The Later Years of Thomas Hardy,’* the second 
part of Mrs. Hardy's biography of her husband. 
This continues the story of his life and work from 
1891 to the end, in 1928. 

A new historical romance by Miss H. D. Slater, 
“ Supremacy,” has just been published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. Miss Slater’s finst novel, “ Up to the 
Hilt,” a romance of the times of Titus Oates, was 
well received alike by the critics and the y)iiblic, 
and is in a second edition. 

A new form of biograpliy is practi.sed in ‘’The 
Man Charles Dickens: A Victorian Portrait,” by 
Edward Wagenknecht (i8s. 6d. ; Constable). .The 
author describes it as ” a new method of analysis,” 
invented by Mr. Gamaliel Bradford, and practised 
with success by him in some sixteen volumes. 'I'he 
plan is to gather from Dickens’s own books, from 
the letters, memoirs, and books in which others have 
discussed him, and to arrange in a series of chapters 
all that has been written of Dickens 
as man and as artist, of his life from 
day to day, his humanity, his 
attitude toward women and love^ 
toward money, religion, hypocrisy, 
of his friendships and quarrels, and 
from the material .so amassed to 
attempt " a study of the soul of 
Dickens,” and to make it possible 
for the reader himself to consider 
the evidence for and against the 
man in those various aspects and to JHBR 

arrive at his own conclusion. The Mr. C 

character ’ Mr. Wagenknecht de- Mo?lf"“rpiW 
duces from this careful survey of wSteird?Mu!E 

aU the known facts is in fullest •" ”^'>'b5SES 


whose new book of poems, ** Seed of the 
Moon," Is piibllsbed ny Messrs. Hodder 9r 
Stongnton. An operatic version of Mr. 
Rice’s poetic drama, " Yolanda of Cyprus," 
was reoentiy produced at Chicago with 
brUllant success. 


harmony with the kindly, breezy, 
intensely human figure of the man 
that every lover of Dickens 
cherishes. It may be disquieting 
to find Mr. Bradford, the inventor 
of this ” psychographic method,” 
saying in an introduction that, 
though Mr. Wagenknecht has 
skilfully woven together " all this 
scientifically collected and care 
fully weighed material,” and 
Mr. J. D. distilled from it a figure that, 

Beresford. with all its defects, is ” a lofty 
s's Illusion"(Coiiias), figure and a lovable one,” when 
his Nuinbw. liimself whether the 

portrait he would deduce from that material would 
be the same, ” I answer at once that it would not.” 
But he owns to a prejudice against all Victorians, 
especially Dickens, and this prejudice in the bio¬ 
grapher, as M. Maurois has said, is the uncertain 
element in every biography. Even this new, 
scientific method does not seem to be immune 
from it. Nevertheless Mr. Wagenknecht has given 
us here one of the most exhaustive and impartial * 
biographies of Dickens and one of the raost in¬ 
teresting books about him that have yet been 
produced. 

If you know the inimitable Mr. Footer, of ” The 
Diary of a Nobody,” and if you know Barry Pain's 
” Eliza’s Husband,” you will be glad to be intro¬ 
duced to George Upjack, in Mr. Milton Hayes's 
” Bad Men Make Good Wives ” (Hurst & Blackett), 
for he belongs to the same family. The story of 
Mr. Upjack’s domestic and business life, of his 
sister, the romances of his daughters and his 
ambitious son, are all in the most joyous spirit of 
comedy, hovering now and then on the farcical, 
but always the funnier for never overstepping the 
bounds of probability. Never, at all events, in 
the earlier half of the book. In the later stages 
of his career Mr. Upjack loses something of 
the natural homeliness of his character and 
lapses into extravagances of 
incident, but the whole thing is 
cleverly done and thoroughly 
amu.sing. 


Mrs. Toclhuntcr writes: *' In 

your review of ‘ The Selected Poems 
of John Todhunter ’ there occurs 
the sentence: ‘ It was at Mr. Yeats’s 
persuasion that he wrot(i a pastoral 
play, which was performed with no 
little success.’ I wish emphatically 
to contradict this statement. 
The play, ‘ A Sicilian Idyll,' was 
written and produced without 
any reference whatever to 


Mr. C«le Young Rice, 
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Yeats, though he may possibly have taken some 
interest in the matter, as he was acquainted with 
several of the players/' 

In ** The United States of the World," which 
Messrs. Putnam have in the press, Mr. Oscar New- 
fang urges the development of the League of Nations 
into an actual federation of States as the one way of 
assuring world peace. He argues that what has 
been done by America in forming and maintaining 
friendly relations between her States, with their 
differing interests, is possible on the larger scale. 

Bookman. 


NOTES ON KECENT BOOKS. 

We cannot all go to Kenya and enjoy its wonderful 
climate, “live htippy ever after,” know the thrilling dis¬ 
comfort of having lions for neighbours and employ natives 
who cultivate their own method of cleaning your plates and 
find a tongue useful in the process. But the next best 
thing is to read an account of it by somebody who has lived 
there from the early pioneer days to the present time of 
t cdinparativc ease and comfort. Mrs. Emilic Delap-Hilton 
knows her Kenya thoroughly—settlers, natives, the 
joys and the dangers of the country — and writes 
of them in SNIPS WITHOUT SNAPS OF KENYA 
(2S. 6d.; Stockwell) in a light-hearted manner which 
makes her book a delight from beginning to end. She 
herself is of the true pioneer spirit, facing diiricultics with 
a brave heart and keeping through everything a ready 
sympathy and a sense of humour. 

Though she has cloaked lier 
facts in fiction, giving us two 
long stones under the titles of 
*' Nine Months in Camp,” and 
** Baadae Kidogo Land,” and 
one not so long called ” A Short 
Hone?’m%on in Kenya and 
Uganda/’ sh? is actually re¬ 
counting her own experiences, 

' and it is this circumstance and 
ker engaging personality which 
give the book such c^ -^rm and 
interest. 

Miss Beryl Symons has writlen 
a first-rate sensational story in 
THE LEERING HOUSE (7s. 6d.; 

Herbert Jenkins), as eerie and 
tense as its name impli^^s! 

From the moment when the 
mad womtan follows the home- 
going shooting party through 
the November twilight, and, 
approaching Eve Easton, says, 

** So you have come back, have 
you I ” the reader is held by the 
dramatic plot and an interest 
in the various characters on 
whom the shadow of the 
leering h^use falls. It is an 
old tragedy which happened 


twenty years earlier, before Eve was born, that darkens 
the girl’s life; and its effects run devastatingly through 
the country home of the Eastons. Miss Symons knows how 
to work upon her readers’ feelings, and how to fill her 
story with the weird atmosphere of woods after nightfall. 

Mr. Gerard Fairlie is not content with merely construr t- 
ing a thrilling plot, he knows how to construct a 
thrilling atmosphere ; THE MUSTER OF THE VULTURES 
(7s. 6d.: Hodder & Stoughton) is full of hair-rai.sing 
suspense. On the first page, when we find ourselves among 
a weird company who come and go as shadows, disguised 
as vultures so that they shall not be recognised by each 
other, our senses are on the alert for blood-curdling happen¬ 
ings. And we are not disappointed. For the strange 
fellowship consists of the leading spirits of the criminal 
world, pitting their united wits against the ingenuity of 
Scotland Yard. Death and kidnapping follow in the wake 
of the secret meetings, and eventually an engaging young 
man named Robin Murdoch risks his life to rid society of 
these pests. ” The Muster of the Vultures ” will appeal 
to all who enjoy a really first-rate mystery story. 


MONSTROUS AND HUMANE. 

“ T<) him who sends forth his remarks upon the theatres 
once in a month, there constantly occurs the disheartening 
reflection, that loiig ere the day of publication .sh.Tll arrive, tl.e 
objects of his remarks will have been com])letely forgotten ; and 
conse(]uently no interest will attach itself to his strictures, 
though they may be distinguished by most profound ideas, 
and the smartest observations." 

TJiese words, penned in 1824, still strike upon the 
monthly critic's consciousness with an ironic and uncanny 
prcci.sion. 'J'hat is not 1113' chief reason however for re¬ 
printing them. They form the preface to a critique in” The 
Drama, or Theatrical Pocket 
Magazine ” : their subject being 
Ji play called ” Presumption ! 
or, the Fate of Frankcn.stein,” 
based on the novel written by 
]\Irs. Wollstonecraft Shelley in 
18iG ; and the reviewer,- with 
more space at his command 
than falls to liis succc.ssorR’ 
lot, lets himself go in reproduc¬ 
ing what has been, to him, a 
very lurid experience. He 
speaks of "mental torture 
. . this dreadful story . . . 
terrific, fearful . . . the fright¬ 
ful, nameless, and speechless 
creation of Frankenstein *' ; 
and concludes—not a little 
incongruously- -with a report of 
the ” much boisterous applause ” 
to wluch this thriller was played. 
Now comes the sequel—” Frank¬ 
enstein," dramatised afresh by 
Miss Peggy Webling and pro-. 
duced at the Little Theatre 
by Mr. Hamilton Deane of 
” Dracula ” fame. A fine sub¬ 
ject, certainly: this story of 
a scientist, creating synthetic 
man and having to abide the 
consequences: a play with 
moments of grim horror 
which make even the sophisti¬ 
cated modern audience gasp. 
Too crudely melodramatic, 
perhaps ? But it is diffi¬ 
cult to see how else Miss 
Webling’s version could be 
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played; and she succeeds in 
dodging, pretty consistently, 
the lurking bathos which is 
the chijef danger in such an 
attempt. For its literary asso¬ 
ciations alone the present 
version would be worth seeing. 

Tliere is a link between 
this play and the Everyman 
Theatre success, Charles 
and Mary ; for Shelley's 
second wife, authoress of 
'* Frankenstein,” was daughter 
of that Professor Godwin who 
appears as Lamb’s host at the 
Everyman. The playgoer ra ust 
not put too heavy a strain on 
this link however; for in point 
of pedantic fact the Mrs. Godwin 
of Miss Joan Temple's play is 
a ” no such person.” The time 
is early 1800 : w li e n M a r y 
Shelley's mother had been dead 
some yean*, and her stepmother 
had not yet announcccl herself 
(” Is it possible that I behold 
the i m m o r t a 1 GcKlwin ? ”) 
from the next-door balcony. 

Kor did Godwin turn pub¬ 
lisher till 1805. Other small 
discrepancies have been duly 
pilloried by my more learned 
colleagues ; but 1 allude to them (I mean, to the dis¬ 
crepancies) only in order to protest how unimportant they 
are. The spirit, Master Shallow ! What care we for the 
” big asseinblancc ” of dates and facts—cold-blooded and 


stubborn things, which may 
be left to uphold their own 
dignity in the textbooks where 
they belong! In an historical 
romance it is the inevitable 
rightness of spirit that counts : 
which rightness Mi.ss Temple 
has achieved. The I,^mbs are 
her central interest; the 
Godwins, Wordsworths, Cole¬ 
ridges—though she makes 
fascinating little thumb-nail 
sketches of these—are of chief 
value for the reaction of tlie 
Lambs to them. The point 
was well brought out in a debate 
on the play, held recently by 
the Everyman Theatre Guild 
(whicli bookmen, by the way, 
should make haste to join: 
they will find its terms of 
memlx^rship extremely attrac¬ 
tive). In the play, someone 
said, the proper function of 
such lights is I0 illuminate 
Lamb, not to shine themselves. 
]-k)th the production and the 
cast are lirst-rate : Miss Temple 
herself as Mary, and in par¬ 
ticular Mr. Peter Ridgeway 
as Charles, gi\H[ng what seemed 
to me an almost faullh'ss per¬ 
formance. The result is an evening of such cpiality as 
Lamb himself would have rejoiced in tender, and lovable 
and full of exquisite fun. No Elian should miss it. 

Guaiiam Sutton. 
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WERGELAND* 

Theffarne of Henrik Wcrgeland, who dietl in 18^5 at the 
early age of thirty-seven (the age at wdiich his favourite 
Burns died), is as well estaMi.shed in his own country as 
is Shelley's in ours. His name, says l*rofessor Francis 
Bull, of (Xslci University, in the preface wdiich he contributes 
to the volume under review, " has a more radiant nimbus 
than any other name in the history of our literature. . . . 
Wergeland seems to be personally nearer to us; as it 
were, a dearer friend ” than Holberg, Ibsen or Bjdrnson. 
Outside Norway, on the other hand, he has hitherto been 
but little known. His work is not represented in Mr. 
Mark Van Doren’s comprehensive " Anthology of World 
Poetry,” no doubt for the simple reason that no translations 
from it wore available. In remedying this deficiency Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy and his collaborators have earned our 
gratitude. For though to read poetry in translation, how- 
•ever good, can ne\'er be entirely satisfying, it is clear from 
the versions here offered us— which, it may be said at once, 
are very good indeed—that Wergeland w^as a poet of 
undoubted genius and a personality of uncommon interest. 

To English readers he should make a special appeal, 
for his most obvious affinities arc with the English 
poets of the Romantic Revival, who were doing tJieir 
greatest work during his childhood. lake most of the 
Continental poets of his generation, he was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Byron, the intiuence of whose ideas is very 
manifest in one of his most ambitious poems, ” Creation, 
Humanity and Mes.siah ”; though, as Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy points out, Wergeland's imperfect knowledge of 
English saved him from too close an imitation of that 

• ” Henrik Wergeland: Poems.” Translated by G. M. 
Gathom^Hardy, Jethro Bithell and I. Grdndahl. Gyldendal 
Norsk Forlag. los. fid. (Hodder dt Stoughton.) 


fascinating but dangerous model. In his sustained exalta- 
lioii of spirit, as in his ])assion for political liberty, he was 
akin to ShelUy ; wdiile the intensity of his feeling for nature 
is comparable with Wordsworth's. Hut here there is no 
question of imitation—it is unlikely tliat he hail read cither 
Wordsw'orth or Shelley - and Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, whose 
long critical and biograpiiical introduction is an alto¬ 
gether admirable piece of work, can demonstrate that the 
ilifTereiiccs, in both cases, are as striking as, and more 
essential than the resemblances. (Quoting the most famous 
lines from ” Tintern Abbey,'' he cximmcnts : ” We find 
the essence of Wergeland's nature-gospel expressed in such 
passages as that.” 

” But.” he adds, ” while this deeper n.^tiiro-philosophy is 
evidently shared by Wergeland, his habitual reaction to the 
beauties of the world about liiin is homclhiiig far more direct 
and simple. He retains to the last that unquestioning joy in 
the mere outward appearance of things which in Wordsworth 
faded with the passing years. The delight which impelled him 
to song in 

‘ The scarlet on an insect’s wing ’ 
hiid in it all the unreasoning pleasure of a child. He never had 
mournfully to acknowledge that 

‘ Nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower.’ ” 

Again, with reference to Shelley : 

"In spite of the tioublcs which beset his life, there was a 
robust light-hcartedness, a humorous pluck, and an unconquer¬ 
able hopefulness about Wergeland, lie. could never have 
thought or written ; 

‘ Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong : 

They learn in suffering wliat they teach in song.’ ” 

What he actually did write, when moved to direct self¬ 
revelation by a newspaper which accused him of being 
” angry and in bad spirits,” was this : 
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“ I in bad spirits, did you say ? I, who need only a glimpse 
of the sun 

To break out into loud laughter from a joy I cannot explain ? 

When I smell a green leaf, dazed I forget poverty, riches, 
friends and foes. 

My cat rubbing against my cheek smoothens all heart-sores. 

Into my dog’s eye I lower my sorrows as in a deep well. . . . 

I who read rapture in each petal of the hundred-leaved 
rose, that gift of .spring— 

Me should a wretched rag cause to quench one second 
with vexation ? 

That would be like killing sky-blue and ro.se-coloured 
butterflies. . . . 

Like the insect’s sting in the mussel, insults breed pearls 
only in my heart. 

They shall one day adorn the diadem of my spirit. . . . 

Hut why .should not my veins be wroth ? 

Rob not the landscape of its rushing streams 1 

Right honourable osiers, permit the brook to foam when 
it runs among boulders! 

I love not blue sky everlasting, as I detest stupid staring 
eyes. 

Have I no heaven because it is full of drifting clouds, fairy¬ 
lands of the sun ? 

And if I'had none—is not God’s great and glorious enough ? 

Complain not under the stars of the lack of bright spots in 
your life ! ” 

If that is bravura, it is but the exaggeration of a genuine 
bravery. Wergeland was one of those who say yea to 
life in all its manifestations, and like all the great yea-sayers 
—like Whitman and Verhaeren—he was an egoist. All 
his poetry, if not alw'ays so directly as in the passage 
quoted, is autobiographical. 

Wergeland’s liberalism was inherited from his father and 
was part of the political atmosphere of his time. His 
lyricism and his intense feehng for Mature were his own. 
He was, w'hatevcr the influences to which lie may have 
submitted, an essentially original poet. In his choice of 
means of expression he was, in his earlier work, sometimes 
original to eccentricity, and this got him into trouble 
with the classicists like Wclhaven. It is true that he had 
the faults of all the Romantics : he wrote too much and 
was too negligent of the file. Hut at its best his work has 
rare beauty. It is only-~£i.s he liimsclf recognised—that 
he wrote in a tongue so little known outsidq its own 
boundaries, that has robbed him of European 'ame. 

^ FKANri.s Bickley. 


STATES OF htIND* 

If we may judge by the number of novels dealing with 
'states of mind, the problems of psychology are exercising 
an increasingly stror-' fascination on the public. " The 
Weather House,” ^ by Miss Nan Shepherd, is a strangely 
beautiful study of one side of that subject. The scene is 
laid in Scotland, and Miss Shepherd shows us tlie emotional 
aberrations bred in })eople by a retired 
way of existence, l^ouie Morgan is an 
hysterical spinster living in a small 
village, isolated and unfi^quented. 

Craving for attection and'admiration, 
she claims that one of the village boys 
Icilled in the War was betrothed to her. 

Nobody doubts her until Garry Forbes, 
the boy’s friend, arrives on sick leave. 

Ganr>' is a wild creature, passionately 
truthful and aloof. The slur, as he re¬ 
gards it, on his friend’s memory poisons 
his 'relations with his sweetheart, her 

* ” The Weather House." Hv Nan 
Shepherd. (Con.stable.) - • " Trip No 

Further.” By Jane lindsay. (Thornton 
Butterworth.)—-• ” Stepsisters." By Isiibel 
C. Clarke. (H u t c h i n s o n .) - ■ ♦ " The 
Komantiqs.” By Mary Kohnrts Rinehart. 

(Kodder ft StOughton.) 7s. od each. 


family and her friends. Louie Morgan pleads with Garry to 
spare her. and his struggle between pity and duty is*watched 
by the visionary remote old Mrs. Falconer, who looks on 
fascinated at the contests of reality from her own shadow 
world. Garry would have spared the girl, but Mrs, 
Falconer, determined for once to play an active part,, 
exposes her at a charity concert. The confrontati&A of 
the two women is excellently managed, nor can any bare 
synopsis of incident convey the subtle drama of emotion, 
or the intricate pattern of background, characters and 
events which make so satisfying a whole. Both Mrs. 
Falconer and I.ouie are insane victims of an imagination 
that has nothing to feed on but itself. Both are conscious 
of their predicament, but whereas Louie submits to fate, 
Mrs. Falconer rebels against it, and dies not victorious but 
happy in the conflict. 

Very different in construction and feeling is Miss Jane 
Lindsay's ” Trip No further.” * This is a first novel, and 
it must not be her last if Miss Lindsay is to justify her 
excursion into literature. Certain awkwardnesses and 
irrelevances are perhaps inseparable from the work of 
beginners, even the most gifted, and Miss Lindsay’s . 
impartial rendering and strong satisfaction in her job 
are among the most valuable attributes a writer can 
possess. But Miss Lindsay has had the courage to choose 
a threadbare theme and is genuinely in love with her work, 
and it is not her fault if the subject precludes much variety 
and excitement. Miss Lindsay’s secret lies in the smooth 
unfolding of events, which .sustains the reiider’s interest 
through a soundly constructed and sincerely told tale. 
Miss Lindsay's illusive, high-spirited heroine bears little 
resemblance to the calm and noble heroine of " Step¬ 
sisters," although in each case happiness is only reached 
through hard experience. 

” Stepsisters,” ® by Miss Isabel Clarice, miglit be called 
” Light and Darkness," for the powers of evil are heavily 
arrayed against the heroine in the pei*sons of a worldly 
stepsister, a vain and faithless suitor, and a selfish vale¬ 
tudinarian father. Dion, high-minded and self-sacrificing, 
suffers cruelly through the actions of the others till, despite 
all that prejudice and opposition can urge, she enters 
the (‘atholic Church—the haven for wliicli the deepest 
part of her nature has always longed. Her acceptance 
of hardship and her unfailing response to the demands of 
charity are manifestations of the religious impulse, which 
her surroundings do nothing else to encourage. Mr. 
Meldon, Dion’s father, is one of those unfortunately frequent 
egotists who, having blinded themselves to their own 
motives, are careless of deceiving the rest of the world. 
His persecution of his daughter cannot be called unnatural, 
for it is the logical outcome of his talent for exploitation, 
but his preference for Zilda, the child of his second wife 
by a previous marriage, is less convincing, especially as we 
are told the regard is entirely one-sided. Zilda’s grace 
and high spirits pierce swiftly enough through the printed 
page : whether a hypochondriacal invalid would feel the 
charm is another matter, but one on which we are quite 
ready to accept Miss Clarke’s judgment. A point worthy of 
remark is the extreme youth of all the 
characters. The destinies of most are 
fought out while they are in their 
teens, and Dion is barely more tlian 
twenty-one when she reaches that peace 
of spiritual conviction bom of a faith 
tried in the fires of hard and protracted 
affliction. This drama of the soul is* 
portrayed w'ith sincerity and craftsihan- 
ship. The gradual shifting of values, 
the feebleness of all other props and 
illusions, and the resistless growth of 
feelings at first spasmodic and inarticu¬ 
late. is a more convincing pictui^ of the 
progress to belief than those violent 
and unheralded conversions that we are 
accustomed to in the pages of fiction. 
Miss Clarke portrays a world narrow and 
unkind but undeniably lifelilce. 'Die 
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background is well filled in, and the stepsister Zilda, 
with her premature sophistication and ungrudging 
but half scornful liking for Dion could only have come 
from an accomplished hand. In conclusion, we are 
glad that Miss Clarke allows Dion to find earthly 
happiness in the love of a husband worthy of lier. 

Miss Roberts Rinehart's new book of short stories, 

The Romantics," * may be safely recommended to 
all sorts of readers, as the authoress possesses that 
supreme art of the satirist of laughing with the world 
instead of at it. An art which, if it does not disguise 
her sympathy, certainly adorns it. There is a rollick¬ 
ing quality about Miss Rinehart’s method that 
penetrates even to the hospitals and slums, and is 
so finely tempered as not to seem amiss in describ¬ 
ing the self-convicted make-believe of old age or the 
rapt illusions of youth. Miss Rinehart is a craftsman 
and, in addition, a first-rate humorist, and " The 
Romantics " is a book to keep. 

Baruaua Maxwell. 


MODERN PARIS* 

This is a lyric, a poem in praise of Paris, written 
by one of her most devoted children, for Mr. Slocombe 
is very truly her child, though not French. He loves 
her well; he loves her with understanding. For the 
past ten years he has been the Paris correspondent of 
a well-known tendon newspaper. Judging from these 
happy and absorbing pages, he lias spent many hours 
in walking the streets and in picturing the past. And 
his book teems with information. We wdio thought 
we knew something about the fair city already, 
acknowledge that we did not know it, ere we read 
these pages spangled with life and throbbing with 
colour. Mr. Slocombe constantly ranges from the 
poetic to the practical. 

And he harps continually on change. He owns 
that within his own brief time he has seen 



A Boulevard Cafe. 

From " Paris in Prolile,” by George Slocombe (Humphrey Tuulmln). 


Paris change from a French cily to a German city, 
with banks in concrete and steel replacing the old gold- 
brown fronted cafes ; he owns that the Frenchman of the 
nineties, with his whiskers, his green waistcoat and his 
gold-headed cane, has been replaced by a clean-shaven 
being with a narrow waist, and feet brilliant in the 
Charleston. 

He pictures for us many past scenes, and among them 
dwells on the old days of the flaneur, ** That most charm¬ 
ing hour of the day in Paris, the hour between eleven and 
noon, was bis undisputed empire." Attentive to all the 
features of life round him, the philosopher and idler would 
stroll along in the chestnut-.sceiited air of spring to the 
boulevards, which are " hke a dashing curve drawn across 
the centre of Paris." Ah, where iy he now, this flaneur ? 

We warmly commend this glowing book. With its pretty 
binding, its not-quite-good-enough pictures, but comfort¬ 
able print, " Paris in Profile " ought to stand on tlie shelf 
of everyone who adores Paris, the noble city which, by 
the way, Mr. Slocombe counsels us to enter from one of its 
great gates, 

M. Royck, 


Queen's " I will be good " may sound priggish to modern 
cars ; but ic represented a genuine and salutary reaction 
from the coarseness of Georgian times. If at length 
Victorian morality too often became indistinguishable 
from complacent respectability, it marked on the whole 
a welcome and much-nccdcd change. 

But Mr. Callhrop is not mainly concerned with matters 
of argument. In the series of delicate essays before us 
he has sought rather to recreate the pictorial background 
of Victorianism. Whatever its virtues or sins, the period 
was—at any rate for the upjier and middle classes—a more 
dignified and leisurely time in which to live, and Mr. 
Caithrop, who hates our modern hurry and bustle, with 
its motor-cars and telephones, and its typewriters that 
have turned letters into mere " chopped telephonese," 
looks back upon it lovingly and wistfully. Perhaps, like 
other idcalisers of the past, he must not be taken too 
seriously. He writes glowingly for example about the 
old four-wheeled horsed cab. But the " growler," strangely 
enough, is not so completely a thing of yesterday as he 
represents it. 1 know several railway stations in the 


THE VICTORIAN SCENE.t 

It is pleasant, if only by way of novelty, to find a modem 
writer who is an unabashed worshipper at the Victorian 
shrine. Mr. Dion Clayton Caithrop tells us that he " hates 
the Victorian humbug." but he takes the sting out of even 
that solitary adverse criticism of the era by stating that 
its particular kind of humbug was necessary as a counter¬ 
blast to what had preceded it. ** Assume a virtue if you 
have it not—it may g^row on you," he says. The young 

• " Paris in Profile." By George Slocombe. i2.s. (kl. 
(Cayme Press.) 

t “ I Will Be Good I " By Dion Clnyton Caithrop. los. 6d. 
{Cassell.) 


inner suburbs where " growlers " are still the only cabs 
available, and I even saw one recently awaiting the arrival 
of the Continental Express at Victoria. 1 thought of 
Mr. Caithrop. and wondered whether, had he alighted from 
the boat train, he would have chosen that " growler " in 
preference to a " taxi." I doubt it! 

Still we need not be hyperciitical in dealing with such a 
book. Distance of time, no less than of space, does lend 
enchantment to the view, and it is obvious that old days 
and old ways make a genuine appeal to Mr. Caithrop. 
Moreover in some of his contentions, at any rate, he is 
indisputably right. We may question whether the 
Victorian age was actually more comfortable than our 
own. It was certainly more picturesque. Machinery, 
mass producrion and standardisation had not reduo^ 
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everything and everybody to a dull uniformity. There 
were more colour and more natural spice in life when the 
bells of the hansom-cab horses jingled along the streets, 
when the buses reflected all the tints of the rainbow, and 
when the drivers and conductors had time to sharpen 
their wits by repartee. We like Mr. Calthrop’s story of 
the cabby who, on receiving no tip on one occasion during 
the Boer War, sighed and said : " Ah. well, all the gentle¬ 
men 'ave gone to the front." To-day, Mr. Calthrop 
laments, our bus and cab drivers are mere mechanics, 
wholly detached from their passengers and only interested, 
in the rare intervals of conversation with their own kind 
which they snatch during a traffic " block," in technicalities 
unintelligible to their " fares." 

Mr. Calthrop touches Victorian life at many points. In 
fancy he follows Charles Dickens on one of his night walks, 
during which he meets some of his own characters. Again 
in imagination our author attends one of Dickens's public 
readings ; while another essay debates that much-vexed 
and still unsettled problem as to whether there actually 
was or was not " sich a person " as Mrs. Gamp’s friend, 
Mrs. Harris. Mr. Calthrop makes out a plausible case for 
her; but we are still not fully convinced! '‘Punch,” 
" Street Manners," " Fashions and the Salons," " The 
Restaurants," " The Victorian Sunday " and " The Family 
Album " are among but a few of the many other chapter- 
headings. A breezy essay is that describing the life and 
character of Mrs. Bloomer who, advancing trousered upon 
England in the year of the Great Exhibition, so staggered 
society that her name has passed into a byword and liveth 
tfven unto this day. The Great Exhibition itself is recalled 
largely through the contemporary account of The Times, 
Mr. Calthrop sees the funny as well as the good side of Vic- 
torianism. His book, with its blending of fancy, personal 
memory, traditional lore and extracts from contemporary 
documents, is a wliimsical and delightful miscellany, giving 
us in his own words the impression of " fine old linen 
drying on a hedge of lavender." 

Gilbkkt Thomas. 


SOUTH AFRICAN IMPRESSIONS* 

With all the pleasant charm of a diary-letter Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle lias written in this volume of his travels in 
South Africa, in Rhodesia and in Kenya, 'lo say " written 
of his travels " is however far too dull a description even 
then, for there is .so much of freshness, of variety, with 
accounts of meetings, conversations, scenes .ind experi¬ 
ences aj^art from actual travel, in these chapters, that one 
can almost hear the author’s kindly voice coming tlirough. 

In the autumn of igzS he writes, " it is a foul morning, 
and yet in two hours we have to l/e alioard the Windsor 
Castle which awaits us at Southampton. Our country 
cottage at Bignell Wood is only seven miles from the port 
and the motor is wa’Hng at the door." Through blurred 
window-panes he sees lashing rain and yellow leaves 
streaming across the lawn, and he knows there must be a 
full gale blowing in the Channel. That is the start of the 
tour. Sir Arthur himself is a seasoned sailor, but with 
him travel also, and not for the first time, his wife,, his 
young daughter and his two sons, not by any means so 
seasoned ; and in truth the gak: which they encountered 
at the start was a tcnriblc 'me. " Ten degrees is supposed 
to be a pretty fair roll, but at our best effort we did thirty, 
which approaches the margin of safety." And the seasoned 
as well a.s the unseasoned found it good to put foot on solid 
groutid again, at Madeira. 

Sir Arthur’s main purpo.ies in making this tour were to 
give lectures and invite discussions on psychic matters, 
and to observe and inejuire into the advance of Spiritualistic 
ideas; but, also, he wished to e.scape the English winter, 
and gain some general impressions of the present life and 
politics of the country wliich he had known so well during 
the Boer War. With fair-mindedness he listened to many 

♦ " Our African Winter." By Arthur Conan Doyle. 78. 6d. 
(John Murray.) 


an opinion during the months of his tour, and his advice- 
is that of a tolerant and humane thinker. In a country 
where the black inhabitants number over seven millions 
and the whites under two millions, there seems to be future 
danger. " The only solution would seem to lie in greatly 
accelerated immigration." But unless aided by some 
Association, or other plan, no man is safe in attempting 
to start a farm, on the virgin ground given to him, with a 
capital of less than £2,000, "But once established he is 
self-supporting at the worst, and at the best might become 
a well-to-do man in a few years." 

The visits to Rhodes’s grave on the summit of the 
Matoppo Hills, to the Victoria Falls, to Snake Park, and 
many another " sight," are described in what may be 
termed a comfortably conversational manner, which leaves 
a vivid impre.ssion on the reader’s mind. " We viewed 
the snakes with a very necessary small parapet for our 
protection. ... In a sunken garden, with a little water¬ 
course running round it, were snakes of every sort, snakes 
dark and green, and brown and red, snakes sleeping, snakes 
wriggling, snakes rearing and, most graceful of all, snakes 
swimming, beautiful undulating lines of green and yellow 
in the clear waterway." 

Mr. I'^itzsimmons, the originator of this collection, has 
prepared a snake serum which is a specific against any 
bite. " In v jw of our further journeys," says Sir Arthur, 
" and the snake-hunting habits of our lads, we thought it 
wise to purchase a complete outfit—lancet, syringe, and 
antidote. ..." Mr. Fitzsimmons has also experimented 
with his snake fluid and has liecome convinced that it is a 
complete cure for epilepsy. ' But Mr. Fitzsimmons is not 
a qualified medical man, and he cannot bring his views 
forward in the recognised way. 

There is so much of by-the-way interest in this volume 
that anyone wishing to go to, or learn more of, Africa, for 
everyday use. may, after all the big and serious histories 
of the country have been selected, just place this book on 
top of the pile—and begin with it. L L 


THE BEAUTY THAT I^ POETRY.* 

" A New Approach to Poetry ’’ is another of the books 
coming from America which indicate the enthusiastic 
study of English literature going on in American univer¬ 
sities. tkmtrary to common belief on this side, such books 
are often valuable educational aids and itidicate a com 
tinual extension of the public which is willing and able to 
give intelligent attention to the best in literature. The 
publishers’ note on the wrapper made me feel uneasy 
when I read that this book " aims to secure the complete 
unbiased transfer of the author’s experience from his words 
on the page to the mind of the student. It enables him 
to understand ‘ ce qui y est, tout ce qui y est; rien que ce 
qui y est.’ " It is very veil to aim high, but some sign 
of recognition that such an aim as tliis would be scarcely 
within the reach of a great critic who was also a poet, 
such as Coleridge, would have been welcome, for what is 
more difficult to convey than a rich experience of beauty ? 
But the reader comes across signs of giace in the authors 
right at the l;)eginning of their hook, for they start by call¬ 
ing upon Lascelles Abercrombie (" Theory of Poetry") 
and Walter de la Mare (the story of " Come Hither ") to 
provide the foundation of the first chapter, entitled " Re¬ 
creating a Reality: the Image." Their particular virtue 
is that of enlightened teachers who know sound authorities 
and arc at pains to prove that the appreciation of the 
beautiful is a way of enjoying yourself. They separate 
certain elements in the appeal made by poetry, such as 
imagery, sound, rhythm and devices like typographical 
arrangement, and they tackle such difficult matters as 
the question of " taste " and what is good poetry, in dis¬ 
cussing which I am sorry to see that they do not appear 
to know of the work of Mr. 1 . A. Richards, especially his 

* " The Real Rhythm in English Poetry." By Katherine M. 
Wilson. 7s. 6d. (Aberdeen University Press.)—" A New 
Approach to Poetry." By Elsa Chapin and Russell Thomas. 
9s. (Cambridge Press.) 
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*' Practical Criticism.” Mr. Richards would have saved 
them from some questionable generalisations and have 
tempered their zealous antagonism against the day¬ 
dreaming reader who docs not like ugly facts. And yet 
they have in a much less thorough way done what Mr. 
Richards did in ” Practical Criticism ”—given certain 
poems to students for criticism and reproduced the students’ 
comments along with the poems. One of the many facts 
about stock responses to poetry elicited by Mr. Richards's 
inquiry was discovered by them—that readers incline to 
like poems according as they hnd themselves in agreement 
with some point of view expressed in the verse. But their 
failure to come to grips with the essentials of the beauty 
in poetry is exposed by their really meaningless definition : 
*' The poet’s keen and true evaluation of the facts of human 
life and the power of transferring his evaluation to us by 
means of words used at their highest potential energy is 
poetry.” The highly interesting anthology of poems which 
forms the middle section of the l)ook is likely to help the 
reader much more than tliis kind of clumsy statement 
and confused thought. ” True evaluation ” of facts, if it 
means what it sa^’s, is not a necessary function of poetry 
but of criticism. If the authors were asked to explain 
why J^ear’s ” Yonghy Bongy Bo ” is poetry, I wonder 
what they would tell their students and readers. A 
similar want of subtlety in dealing with subtleties seems 
to me to m«ark their attempts to chart tlie imagery of a 
poem under such headings as ” sight,” ” sound,” ” smell,” 
” tciste,” ” touch.” It is important of course to know how 
appeals to the various sen.ses help to explain the magic of 
wortls in a poem, tmd Mr. Robert Graves, for one, has 
.some illuminating remarks about this in his useful book 
” I’oetic Unreason.” A pioneer in noting the incidence 
of various colours in poetic imagery was Mr. Havelock 
Ellis. Such general observations arc very well, but 
tabulation atid other rigid and necessarily blunt indicators 
of the constituent elements of a poem are a poor substitute 
for subtle interpretation. The authors of ” A New 
Approach to Poetry ” go so far as to print some poems 
with words underlined in various colours to show that 
the imagery is coloured. ” Palmgroen shores ” in Mase¬ 
field’s " Cargoes” for instance is underlined green, as if 
the reader u not exjiectcd to see more than green leaves in 
such a phrase. " Tyne Coal ” is underlined black, which 
it certainly is; biit -lordy. lordy, as the negro exclaimed 
—how will this help a reader to feel into a poem ? 

By keeping to one element of beauty and bringing to it 
much knowledge Miss Wilson hiis really advanced the 
stud)' of poetry, although her work may not be for the 
general reader, while the expert will challenge some of her 
verse-and-music comparisons. She explains that slie is 
less concerned with new ideas about prosody tlian to .show 
what there is in common between the rhythm of poetry 
and the rhythm of music. That the elusive magic whicii 
transforms a group of words into poetry contains a musical 
element is not questionable, though the importance of 
this element varies widely, not only positively according 
to the words but also relatively according to the way the 
reader responds. A reader, for e-sample, whose ear is not 
sensitive will make proportionately more of the appeal t« 
other senses, visual, tactile, olfactory and so on, in the 
poem. A very strong sense of rhythm may actually dull 
the perception of an uncritical reader to other musical 
elements in the words, such as echoes of sound, unless 
these merely reinforce the metronomic beat of the verse. 

Miss Wilson’s book is so much alive that one is 
tempted to argue at every few pages. When slie supplies 
us by means of musical notation with readings of famous 
verse she is at her most instructive and her most provoca¬ 
tive, helpful in removing unnecessary obstacles to apprecia¬ 
tion set up by prosodists and yet occasionally, impelled 
by her own preconceptions, placing a stress where we should 
never have thought of placing it. But no prosodist I have 
ever read is so free from this kind of freakishness as the 
author of ” The Real Rhythm in English Poetry.” 

The fact remains that with only elementary notions of 
the chief technical problems of verse an intelligent, silent 


reader will always extract from a rich poem more of its 
original inspiration and of that beauty which is its unique 
meaning than any amount of ” scientific ” inquiry can by 
its own efforts elucidate. The ideal interpretation seems 
to be that which combines a scientific alertness to errors 
with the aesthetic appeal of evocative language and in¬ 
tuitive subtlety. For that we have to go to the prose of 
such poets as those I have already mentioned. 

R. L. Megkoz. 


THREE NOVELS.* 

Art implies selection and, in the case of the novel, where 
incident occupies so large a place, the details selected 
must fit into some orderly plan. This is a platitude which 



Portrait bv Raphael. Miss Ethel Manikin. 


needs restating at a time when so much fiction is content 
to be an outpouring of hysterical dialogue in stock situa¬ 
tions by creatures of shadow. No liveliness in the telling 
mako.s up for the feeling of cli.sappoiritmcnt one has in a 
ragged, untidy story, where the characters come and go 
for no apparent purpose. 

Ethel Mannin is an artist, and the greater part of the 
pleasure which her latest story gives is due to its archi¬ 
tectural, cumulative clicct. She has a central idea, she 
works to it, and the details acquire significance. Jean I..e 
Camillon first saw Marie Dauvigny outside the Aliens' 
Office at Si. llelier on a May morning. The rest of the 
lx)ok is the result of the long, dark gaze she gave him there. 
They marry. They have live children. Marie dies after 
the birth of Fleur. The children grow up and marry. 
The story works itself out with something of an epic 
(juality. 

If wc watch Miss Mannin at work, we shall see some¬ 
thing of how she achieves her efiect. Characters are 
skilfully drawn, situations well devised, atmosphere con¬ 
veyed. There is an imaginative cjuality in the descriptive 
passages which brings before us very vividly the scene— 
the scene which is set among the fishermen and crofters 
of the Channel Islands. One notes also the writer’s restraint 
in dealing with a situation, as when Jean surprises Marie 

• ” Children of the Earth.” By KtheJ Mannin. (Jarrolds.)— 
*' Pa.ssion Fhm'cr.” By Kathleen Norri.s. (John Murray.) — 
” The Bridge Is Love,” By C. A. Nicholson. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 7s. Od. each. 
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and Lc Breton together. These things we can see» for 
the canvas is being covered under our eyes. What is more 
baffling, and wherein lies the final secret of Miss Mannin's 
power, is her ability to convey so fully a sense of life and 
movement. These people live. These things happened. 
Marie dies and Jean is broken-hearted. But somehow he 
goes on—as life goes on. “ Life shapes itself wonderful. 
We don’t any of us go under; it's like that something in 
us makes us go on whether we want it or not; maylic 
there’s some sense and moanin’ to it, and maybe not.” 

Gassy Pringle, in ” Passion Flower.” has something of 
Jean Le Camillon’s endurance when life goes black for 
her. The daughter of a wealtliy lawyer of San Francisco, 
she falls in love with her father's chauifeur, Dan Wallace. 
They roaxry and for a time all goes idyllically. Gassy is 
plucky and poverty has no terrors for her. They get on. 
Dan opens a garage of his own. Then a wealthy widow 
% comes into his life, and gradually Gassy is ousted. She 
agrees to a divorce and Dan marries Dulce. But his 
heart is with Gassy and his children, and the story ends 
with a revolver shot, which is Dulce’s way of revenge. 
In outline the plot sounds melodramatic, but Mrs. Norris 
knows how to tell a story, and one reads on, interested 
in her people—for they are all very human—and carried 
on from episode to episode by her easy style. 

” The Bridge Is Love ” is more difficult. So many 
thoughts go on inside the minds of tlie characters, instead 
* of coming out in straightforward narrative, that one 
finds oneself turning for enlightenment to the synopsis 
supplied by the publishers’ wrapper. ” Was her mother 
, among the damned ? ” one reads, and with tliis guiding 
light one icalises that the point of the tale centres round 
the suicide of Adrienne, Duchess of Trigues, whose daughter, 
Glaire, is being married when the book opens. Adrienne 
is a shadowy figure, and our anxiety about her future 
state never Incomes acute. Mrs. Nicholson can do better 
than this. The whole book lacks cohesion and purpose. 

M. A. S. 


IRELAND* 


Michael Collins remains the most attractive and Danton- 
fesque personality in the closing phase of the Anglo-Irish 
struggle. Piaras Beaslai, in a monumental biography 
some years ago, set down^^the essental facts of the amazing 

story, while P. S. 
0 ’ H e g a r t y and 
General Af^cready 
have trea.ed Collins 
with candour from 
different standpoints 
in their books ; but 
somehow Batt 
O’Connor, the Dublin 
builder who helped 
Collins to emulate the 
Scarlet Pimpernel 
with cunning hiding- 
places, presents a 
more living and 
human portrait than 
any before him. 

One of Collins’s 
closest associates, 
Batt O’Connor 
amplifies the frank and vivid account of the small band 
of men around Collins, in his struggle against the Black 
Tans, already given in a companion volupie issued 
by the same publislier-Mr. Charles Dalton’s ” With the 
Dublin Brigade.” 

Mr. O’Connor however surveys a wider field and brings 
to life some twenty years of Irish revolutionary move¬ 
ments, all blended with humour, terror, pathos and 



With Michael Collins in the Fight for Irish Independence.” 
By Batt O Connor. T.D. 6 s. (Peter Davies.)—” The Irish 
Future and the Lordship of the World.” By C. J. O’Donnell, 
ex-M.P. 5 s. (Cecil Palmer.) 


melodrama as they touched the genial author himself. Casual 
sidelights on the times occur in every chapter. One hears 
of a revolutionary club disguised as a literary society, where 
every meeting-night a paper on the same historical subject 
was placed on the table and preserved carefully lest another 
should have to be written ” to the great exhaustion of the 
brethren.” Or T. M. Hcaly, K.C., defending a political 
priiioner for nothing, and saying '* Never mind the hundred 
guineas.” Or Batt O’Connor himself in a prison ced, 
hoarding crumbs, telling the time by the sun and releasing 
his own pet lark in gratitude when a free man once more. 
Or Sean 0’Ca.sey, with broken boots, proudly waving 
aside a proffered pound. 

” With Michael Collins ” is singularly free from the 
splash of the hero-worshipper’s whitewash brush. Collins 
appears as a convivial and daring character, given to 
uncompromising language - a portrait which deepens to a 
simple and gallant dignity in the last pages. 

Why did Michael Collins paralyse Dublin Castle and elude 
the most astute Intelligence men the British Government 
could employ ? Piaras Beaslai’s biography half answered 
the question when be revealed that C'ollins had won over 
certain members of the political branch of the Dublin 
Metropolitan police. But this lx>ok explains why frequent 
raids and searches and barbed wire investments of whole 
streets failed. 

Batt O’Connor, who is a building contractor, built not 
only secret cupboards for documents, but also hidden 
sleeping places : ” For this a certain type of house was 

necessary—one in which a room could be cut off com¬ 
pletely without it t)cii]g apparent that a room was missing. 
To conceal the entrance to the room 1 built in one of the 
usual Wiardrolxj found so often in houses as permanent 
fixtures.” 

Collins had many narrow escapes. One is described in 
his own words. Tlie Auxiliaries—elder and more polished 
brothers of the famous Black and Tans—raided a Dublin 
hotel and found Collins at dinner with his Head-quarters 
Intelligence Staff. He told the raiders who surrounded 
the party with levelled revolvers tliat he was John Grace, 
an accountant. 

"On a Inosc-leaf ledger in my pcjcket I had pencilled the 
word ' rifles ’ to remind me of something. I swore it was not 
* rifles ' but ‘ refills.’ ” 

” They were very suspicious of me. I was questioned over 
and over again. An Officer actually drew that old photo of me 
out of liis pocket, and compared it with my face, drawing my 
hair down as it was in the picture. It was tuucli and go.” 

Collins is also quoted as saying; 

” I do not allow myself to feel I am on the run. It prevents 
me from acting in a manner likely to arouse suspicion.” 

Adventure, humour and pathos tread on each other’s 
heels in Batt O’Connor's pages. The story winds round 
the central hero (Collins to a bomb factory under the 
shadow of Dtiblin Castle, witli men working stripped to 
the waist casting grenades ; pauses in the Sinn Fein head¬ 
quarters, where the exasperated secretary defines tlie 
organisation's ultimate object to a persistent jounialist 
who badgers him with questions as ” Why ! vingeance 1 

by-I vingeance ! ” Then onward to two remarkable 

impressions of Collins in his last days. 

Batt O’Connor declares Michael Collins was the life and 
soul of the struggle : 

” It was his brain and character—his indomitable will, his 
unerring judgment, his courage, and his matchless energy— 
in a word, the splendid genius of one young Irishman—^wMch 
wiped out our inequalities, gave us strength of spirit for strength 
of numben. the weapons of superior resourcefulness to malm 
good the deficiency in onr arms.” 

The reader who turns next to ” The Irish Future and 
the Lordship of the World ” will pass from a panorama 
of action to a volcano of thought, prejudice, quotation 
and emotion. Mr. O'Donnell develops the arguments he 
so trenchantly expressed some years ago in a similar 
volume. Apart from one vigorous chapter on the present 
position of the Catholic-Nationalist minority in the Six 
Counties, the book is rather vague about the Irish future. 
Mr. O'Doxinell hurls magnificent verbal bricks at Pamelh 
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Tim Healy, Wolfe Tone, Anglo-Saxons, the war-madness 
of France; upholds the “ Pax Germanica," expands on 
the Celtic Empire of Great Britain, and rounds it all off 
with an erudite account of the *' lest princely family of 
Ireland, the O'Donnells,” including his famous brother, 
Frank Hugh O’Donnell, whose gifts of learning and 
vocabulary certainly still remain in the family. In spite 
of some flaming and thunderous prepossessions, the book 
is to be commended for its sustained invective, and those 
sound chapters on India, Ulster and the O’Donnells, where 
the author leaves off quoting newspapers and writes from 
deep experience. His critid.sms of war legends are acute 
and ” The Irish Future and the I^ordship of the World ” 
would be worth reading for these alone. 

Desmond Kyan. 


GEORGE SAND* 

George Sand is an immortal, and because she lives 
more by virtue of her personality than by her works, 
this book is more than acceptable. Anything that throws 
further light on her character will always be welcome. 
There are three documents which, as the publishers say— 
and , say truly—in their advertisement, are of the deepest 
interest lo students both of abnormal psychology and of 
literature. These hitherto unprinted documents (pn]> 
lished by permission of her granddaughter) are. her 
journal to Alfred de Musset; the Piffoel journal, composed 
of conversations between her masculine and feminine 
selves ; and appended to these, a scrapbook whose dates 
overlap the two journals. The last compilation includes 
personal letters, reflections and mementoes which were 
<lear to lier. These three contributions to our intimate 
knowledge of George Sand (who died so late as 1876 ) 
are not widely separated in time, as most of the material 
relates to seven years of her life between the ages of twenty- 
nine and thirty-six. A final comment was added by her 
at the age of sixty-four, h'rom this last a brief extract 
must be given : 

” I remain a lielievcr, a believer in God—the life eternal— 
evil some day vanquisJied by science, science illuminated by 
love. But symbols, images, cults, human gods good-bye I 
1 have passed Ixiyond all that. 

” 1 have become impersonal, universal, that's all. And. 
since 1 can bear the evil in^ my life and appreciate the good, 
1 am not in the least interesting. May tho.se whom 1 love 
outlive me ! I cannot imagine what would become of me 
without my family at Nohant. 1 care very little about living 
on. Dcatli is kind and gentle. My only dread of death is 
in the thought of the grief it would cause my loved ones. 

” Have I been useful to them these last twenty years ? I 
believe so. 1 have cariie.stly wanted to l)e so. So 1 was wrong 
when I used to imagine that there arc crises in life when anyone 
may hand in one's resignation without injury to others. Because 
here 1 am, still useful at au aTdvanced age. . . . Mental activity 
increases with age, as physical activity develops in !i child. 
Meanwhile, and nevertheless, one ap])roachcs the journey's 
end. But the end is a goal, not a catastrophe." 

It would be indeed ungracious not lo pay tribute to the 
publishers for the beautiful volume they have produced. 
It is indeed a production of which they have every right 
to be proud. 


THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS! 

Tw'o books confront one, both concerned with travel 
in the tropics. Brief investigiition indicates that the orbits 
of their respective authors overlap— or intersect would 
perhaps be better—at a place, Singapore to wit, very 
familiar to this reviewer if somewhat outside the area of 
respectable adventure. They ought to be interesting, and 
both of them 1 find are so, in ways that are as far apart as 
they could possibly be. 

Mr. Alec Waugh’s travel book is not tlie gay and colour¬ 
ful record that its title and jacket seem to promise us. 

* ” The Intimate Journal of George Sand.” Preface by 
Anrore Sand. Translation and Notes by Maria Jenney Howe. 
Z3S. 6 d. (WiUiams & Norgate.) 

t ” The Coloured Countries.” By Alec Waugh. i 8 s. (Chap¬ 
man A Hall.)—” The Odvssey of an Orchid-hunter.” By F. D. 
Qurdett. x8b. (Herbert Jenkins.) 



A Temple in Bangkok. 

From “The Culoiired Countries," by Alee Waugh (Chapman & llall). 


When wc i>crceive names like Siam, Ceylon, Malaya, Tahiti, 
Martinique, the New Hebrides and the ” Black Republic ” 
of Haiti, beaded on the thread of a young wTiler’s adver¬ 
tised itinerary, our ex]x:ctations arc excusedly of pageantry, 
of colour, movement, temple bells, spicy smelts and so 
forth. But Mr. Waugh is a clever and sophisticated young 
man, and knows lx;ttcr than to give us what wc expect. 

Conscious a.s it would appear that his artistic attributes 
are not those of a vivid or even picturesque wTitcr, he has 
left word painting to other travellers who can do it really 
well or arc not too proud to do it badly, and developed a 
line of his own. Clearly in his wanderings he has been less 
intrigued by the spicy smells and sunsets than by the 
social contrasts and idiosyncrasies observed in his comings 
and goings and casual .settlings down among all sorts 
and conditions of European .society encountered on a 
world pilgrimage whose course seems to have been deterr 
mined quite at random. ” Broke ” at one minute in Singa¬ 
pore (a nasty place as he discovers for a European to be thus 
overtaken in), a cable from America bestows upon him 
six months of leisure and luxury to be enjoyed anyw'hcre 
on the map that looks attnictive, so why not Tahiti for a 
start, whither a passage can be booked by tea-time ? 
Another time it is the chance remark of an hotel acquaint¬ 
ance in Penang that starts him off for the teak jungles of 
Siam, there to learn how his young compatriots accommo¬ 
date their manners and morals to circumstances, and to b<' 
led perhaps into certain pitfalls of generalisation by a too 
ingenuous acceptance of .some of his hosts’ yarns. In 
fairness Ihpugh to Mr. Waugh, it must be said that he 
nearly always qualifies comment by admission that a mere 
glolxj-lrotter’s opinion on the point may be misconceiveri 
and quite worthless. Sometimes he does go astray, Jis 
in the conclusions drawn in variations on tha^ dreadfully 
hackneyed ” Gone Native ” theme, regarding the customary 
relations of European males and Asiatic females. Some 
of our popular playwrights have a lot to answer for. 

Very frequently, on the other hand, Mr. W'augh contrives 
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to hit tile nail fairly and sfiuarely on the head with some 
acute observation or opinion that no one, curiously, seems 
to have thought of advancing licfore. The thesis he puts 
forward and from such cx]ierience as he possesses seeks to 
prove, namely that" in the h'ar East woman is a side-show,” 
could not lie supported with more pertinent or telling 
illustrations by one who has spent a lifetime in Ceylon or 
Malaya—countries to which Mr. Waugh mainly applies this 
theory of his. The reference of course is to European women. 
Though the young bride in Penang, Ipoh or Kuala Lumpur 
fancies on arrival that she has come to ” a woman's paradise,” 
disillusionment will ensue in a year or two for most of her 
kind. How and why it does come is very neatly explained. 

Mr. Waugh is very sensitive to atmosphere, and his re¬ 
actions to tlie various social environments into which he 
projected himself, sometimes invited and expected, some- 
^ times neither, are well and honestly depicted, indeed by 
far the best portions of his narrative. For every tourist, 
he holds, *' there must be one place at wliich he will regret 
his stay ; one place excellent in itself, at which expectation 
will be unrealised, at wliicli for some reason or other every¬ 
thing will go wrong.” For him, he declares that Ceylon 
is that place. WMth becoming candour he asserts, " It was 
my own fault.” T 5 ut he need not be too sure of that. He 
is right indeed when he holds Colombo not to be ” a good 
place for the casually presented stranger.” Yet Malaya 
and Penang, waiting for him on the morrow, ” were not to 
belie anything I had ever dreamt of them.” 

Mr. F. n. Hurdett is not sophisticated, nor sensitive, nor 
young or modern like Mr. Waugh, but he has done a lot 
•mtire travelling, in even remoter and stranger places, has 
a *goo(l memory and/or (as they say in the City) a very 
robust imagination, and an aptitude for story-telling of 
the bluff and breezy description characteristic of his type. 
Fifty years of adventure, ashore and afloat, first as a miner 
in the North Australian gold rush, as pearler, as prospector 
for the rarer mineral treasures of the outlying l*hilii)pines, 
and eventually as orchid-seeker in the tangled jungles of 
Luzon and Mindanao, have given him soinetliiTig to write 
about, and write about it he does with considerable gusto. 

One wonders however why he should drag EjMitein into 
a dissertation on Igorote wall-paintings, and why there 
is so little alx)ut orchids in this rollicking Odyssey of 
Mr. Burdett’s. Orchids can be made interesting, even to 
the young, a.s memories of the liuge delight extracted from 
a B.O,P. serial of Messrs. Kussaii and Boyle’s by this 
reviewer in some pre-Edwardian epoch testify. Certainly 
there is a vivid story of how Mr. Biirdctt discovered an 
entire hiU^side of the cxciuisite I*hala*unopsis at Hocus 
Nortf a find never approached in thirty years of subsequent 
endeavour. But later ihrillK are derival)lc chiefly from his 
eerie account of an island where three,old satyrs lorded it 
over a multitudinous harem, and sonib animated recitals of 
.the chase after fur, fin and fcatlier, not to say pythons and 
other scaly monsters. A book whose vigour and move¬ 
ment will attract bo •, and such adult readers as Mr. 
Waugh’s indolent subtleties may not appeal to. 

AsHi.L.y Gibson. 


SUSAN FERRIER. 

For the past fifty years Susan Ferrier has been suffering 
the sad ccUpse of all those who are mentioned in the school 
textbooks on literary history yet are read by no one except 
the inquisitive student in search of an out-of-date way 
subject for a thesis. She is, 1 am afraid, of that ghostly 
company which numbers ” Euphues ” and Palcy’s ” Evi¬ 
dences,” though with more justice than any of these can 
she complain of being nee^lccted. Not even the most 
blandly optimistic of her admirers however can hope for 
a Susan Ferrier ” revival ”—even in these days of an 
unexpected renaissance of interest in the long novel; even 
though she appear in such fine new clothes as the ” Holly- 
rood ” edition*. It is useless to point out that Miss 

* ** Marriage,” ” The Inheritance.” ” Destiny.” By Susan 
Ferrier. Wim introductions by Lady Margaret S^kville, together 
with ” The Memoir and Correspondence of Susan Ferrier.” By 
John A. Doyle. 4 vols. £b 6s. the set. (Nash & Grayson.) 


Perrier’s ” The Inheritance ” is no longer than Mr. 
Priestley’s ” Good Companions ” or that her ” Destiny ” 
is even shorter than Mr. Brett Young’s ” Portrait of Clare.” 
With Miss Ferrier it is not the mere length of her books that 
counts; it is the fact that they could have been much 
shorter. Her novels, more than those of any other writer 
I have ever read, could have been transformed into master¬ 
pieces had there only been a sub-editor at her side to blu?- 
pcncil her pages. Yet in spite of her inordinate length, her " 
whole pages of sententious morali.sings (oddly sandwiched 
between some of the most richly humorous scenes in the 
whole history of the English novel), Miss Ferrier can lay 
claim to being of the company of genius, especially of the 
comic genius. Slic had the rate gift of the real stor>’^-teller 
and the rarer gift of the creator of character. And if none 
of her three novels is remarkable for con.struction or sur¬ 
prising twists of plot it at least marches along with the 
tramp of the inevitable. They all liogin well and. for the 
most part, end well, and if there are dull sections, it is 
perhaps to Miss Ferricr’s credit that she has given ns them 
in such slabs that the rcad(‘r will at once learn to distingui.sh. 
their approach and so be prepared to skip, if not to hop and 
jump It is not every novelist who is so consideralc of his 
readers. 

Professor Saintsbury has written of Miss Ferrier that she 
remains *' in literxry history a singular and almost unique 
figure. ’’ For about her there hangs a mystery—the m^^stery 
of a woman wlio wrote three " bcst-.sellcrs ” and then 
relinquished .authorship altogether for the remaining twenty- 
five years of lier life, preferring the consolations of religion 
in a darkened room to literary fame in the salons of the 
” learned ladies ” of Edinburgh. Outwardly her life seems 
to have been devoid of incident. The youngest of a family 
of ten, she w'as born in Edinburgh in 1782, where her father 
acted as agent to the fifth Duke of Argyll. Sc(»U was a 
friend of her father’s, and she herself (as rejidcrs of Loek- 
hart will remember) became Scott’s friend in later years, 
winning from him not merely personal admiration but hi.s 
intense admiration for her work as a novelist. 

” Marriage,” her first novel, planned in collaboration with 
Miss Clavering, niece of the Duke of Argyll, was published 
anonymously in 1818. It met w'ith immediate success 
(partly because it was in some respects a roman d clef of 
Edinburgli society), some critics even going so far as to 
attribute it to Scott, h'or this first novel her publishers 
paid her £1^0 ■ not an inconsiderable sum for a first novel 
by an unknowm and anonymous author. Four years Ip-ter 
her publisher paid her £1,000 for the manuscript of her 
second novel, ” '.Phc Inheritance ” ; and in 1831, seven years 
later, Cadell bought ” Destiny,” her third novel, for £1,700. 
After that, though publishers begged of her for manu¬ 
scripts, she remained silent, a solitary spinster of increasing 
devotion who was to siiend the last twenty-five years of her 
life in a darkened room, a'most blind and racked with a 
cough. She died in her brother’s house in Edinburgh in 
1854, in her seventy-third year. And it was not until two 
years before her death, when Bentley published a collected 
edition of her works, that she allowed the secret of her 
authorship to be divulged. 

Miss Ferrier wrote of a world that is dez.d, that had 
indeed almost disappeared during her own lifetime—the 
world of the old Scottish clans who barely survived, in 
tarnished, shop-soiled feudal splendour, into the early 
nineteenth century. It is from this fantastic and some¬ 
times monstrous regiment that she has drawn the most 
memorable figures in her great gallery of originals —Lady 
Maclaugldan, the three aunts, Dr. Redgill, and Mrs. 
MaeShake in ” Marriage ” ; Miss Ihratt, Adam Ramsay 
and " Mrs. Major ” in ” The Inheritance ” ; the Rev. Mr. 
McDow, the Ribley family, and Molly Macaulay in 
” Destiny.” It is her comic characters that will live in 
the gallery that includes Mr. Collins and Parson Adams; 
her heroes and heroines, after the fashion of tlieir day (no 
blame to them), too often border on the stilted and priggish. 
In no other novelist is to be found sententiousness and 
rich humour twisted together in such surprisingly thick 
strands. Here indeed is a riddle as perplexing as that of 
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Miss I'errier's sudden abandoning of literature after her 
third and most successful novel. 

Of the present edition it would be hard to sx>eak too 
highly. It is indeed a fitting memorial to a novelist of 
genius who ought never to have been relegated to the 
also-rans ” in the school histories of literature. And 
Lady Margaret Sackville has contributed to each of tlie 
three novels a sensitive and discerning introduction. How 
happy her description of Miss Ferrier as the " witty 
Puritan " I H. T-. Morrow. 


THE SALON.* 

Miss Agnes Platt has translated this entirely delightful 
book with ease and charm. The Renaissance was the 
cradle of the salon, and we l)egin with this section, and a 
study of the divine Isotta and her circle—Isotta, Malatcsta’s 
■' snow-white innocent dove.” his “ pride of Italy.*' Tn 
this first chapter we arc wafted away from the prosaic 
atmosphere of to-day; the commonplace n^om vanishes, 
such is the magic of the writer, and we see the little court 
upon the Adriatic back in 1430 or .so, where poetry was in 
the air and even serious military engineers ran into rhyme 
over the woman who was so ciuick-wiUed and so fascinating. 
The Ixiok must be read, as the introduction counsels with 
the teasing, charming melodics of Mozart and Haydn 
chiming in the ear ; lively and gay. C'onversation was 
brought to a fine art in these long vanished salons ; the 
spirits of the wealthy and the witty were posed in the right 
attitudes to provoke mirth and friendship and sparkling 
interchange of fancy. Pictures of Sociely in Five Cen¬ 
turies are given here. We see the Medici at Gareggi, 
where there was such exuberant joy in living; later we 
are in the city of lagoons with Veronica J'-ranco, yellow- 
haired and full of spells. We hetar of the gorgeous rooms, 
the gold-embroidered velvet covers to the chairs, and, 
•observe, there is l^etro Aretino going in to have a word 
with the renowned courtesan Angela Zaffetta. . . . 

Wc have neither .space nor inclination to linger long over 
the engaging divisions entitled respectively " Baroque," 
" Rococo,” " Sensibility," because these deeply interesting 
■chapters must be read for themselves, but we must confess 
that we turned at once to the description of Madame 
R^camicr and her salon, and were not disappointed. Jt is 
written vividly and again we seem to sec the curly chestnut 
hair, the finely cut features, the virginal aspect of the 
beauty who one day look the collection at St. Roch, an<l 
was gazed at adoringly by' a crowd scrambling on the very 
side altars. 

A desirable book ; full of colour. And what about the 
■salons of the hour ? In Lord d’Abernon’s sketch of Asquith 
he records that, " Even in the most anxious times a spare 
hour could always be devoted to romantic converse with 
intellectual and gifted ladies." Perhaps the good days are 
still with us. Marjoky Royck. 


HEARTS BOWED DOWN.t 

Mr. Beresford's twenty-eighth luivcl (how' lime flics, to 
be sure ! this same hand reviewed in these very pages - 
the first of them) .shows a favourite author at his almost 
best. One may consider Mr. Beresford a little bold m 
•deciding, as he docs here, to choose so expansive a frame 
for weaving what he calls his " pattern of words " upon, 
their motif being in its nature episodic. For he is an austere 
writer, scorning the tricks of those flamboyant novelists 
who camouflage the exiguousness of their plots wdth all 
manner of frills and furbelows. Moreover the plot of 
Love’s Illusion " is not only very simple, it is hackneyed. 
Mr. Beresford merely shows us a rather ordinary but very 
natural and likeable young man falling catastrophically 
in love with a light-minded but desperately attractive 
young woman, who throws him over in circumstances that 
• "The Salon. lU Rise and Fall." By Valerian Tornius. 
■ 218 . (Thornton Butterworth.) 

t " Love's Illusion." By J. I). Beresford. 7.S. Od. (Collin.s.) 

The Voyage Home." By Storm J ameson. 7s. 6d. (Heinc- 
snann.) 


leave their mark on him for life. It is the youth, now more 
than middle-aged and a permanent bachelor, who tells 
the story thirty years after it happened. His frank and 
simple confessio amantis provides the vehicle however for the 
display of a. gift for characterisation on tlie author’s part 
that is nothing .short of 'masterly. 

Geoffrey, no more absurd a young man than others of 
his age (tw'cnty-two), epoch (late eighteen-nineties), and 
upbringing (.suburban and country parsonage), his Victorian 
but quite engaging parents ; the girl Brenda; her nice 
little sister Pattie; Mrs. Maxwell, who led curates astray 
and altogether set her daughters a very bad example; 
her much to be pitied husband, cleverly manipulated as a 
" noise heard oft ” throughout the tragi-comic idyll; Mrs. 
Spenscr-Greene, one of Nature’s septuagenarian mischief- 
makers, all seem very much more alive than half the people 
one u.sed to know. 

Mr. Beresford’s experiment, we perceive, has been tri¬ 
umphantly successful. We can survey his " pattern," 
w'ith not a stitch out of place in it, as something complete 
and .sati.sfying, a masterpiece in little. There is a dry 
simplicity about the writing, but this is tlie art that conceals 
art. 

Miss Jamc.son pursues very different methods in " The 
Home." Her writing is neither dry nor simple— 
sometimes in fact she is loose and careless, while occasionally 
her characters do simply impossible things. It is a trifle 
of course tliat horses of the hunter class do not usually 
run in the ('ambridgeshire, but not .so much a trifle that 
daughters of the type of Sylvia should fling themselves 
awiiy on the first uncouth and illiterate male cncountercct 
because a ('aptaiii Ling has dropped them (with more 
francs than will buy a return ticket in their vanity bags) 
at Dieppe. The device adopted by Sylvia's cousin (?ynthia 
(nice names both, but not suitable for use in the same cast) 
for attaching the not loo docile Richard to her apron- 
strings seems a little loo Huxlcyish for the period, and 
other psychological improbabilities obtrude hert; and tlicre 
ill the otlierwise harmonious palterii of this ample and 
richly embroidered narrative. J.apses of this trifling order 
do not detract in any material degree from the success 
of Miss Jameson's eflort to enlist a continuance of our 
sympathies and admiration for Mary Hansyke, indomitable 
heroine of " The Lovely Ship " who, as anticipated in the 
title, here continues a voyage that is hir from sniootli. 
Mary in the autumn of her days remains indomitable, a 
little more inellow'cd and if anything more lovable pensonage, 
still taking arms against a sea of troubles, most of which 
she has brought or helped to bring on herself. She is, un¬ 
fortunately for her own peace of mind and that of those 
near and dear to her, the " managing " type. Naturally 
she goes on getting hurt. 

This is an exceptionally good novel, let there be no 
mistake about that. There is much of positive beauty, 
not only of the pictorial kind, in Miss Jameson’s working 
out of her theme, and beyond all that a subtlety of insight, 
an abounding tenderness, and a power manifested time 
alter time in this latest achievement of hers, that it is 
likely will place Miss Jameson very high indeed among 
the novelists of her generation. A. G. 

EXITS AND FAREWELLS.* 

A fleet of vessels at a Mediterranean port waiting for 
the daw'n. Fishing boats wdth coloured sails—some 
orange, some white, some black as the night that holds 
them. Here a graceful yacht and there the dun-coloured 
craft of some northern clime, grimy with coal dust. What 
chasms and crevasses must w'e navigate in order to see, 
through Miss Bowen’s eyes, these ships s.'^-il out into the 
open sea, lo be finally received into tlie great ocean’s 
depths. 'J'lie history of a reputation illuminates a whole 
tract of culture, and wc recognise from this lat&st l>ook of 
Miss Bowen's how well justified she was at the beginning 
to follow, even to the point of extravagance, tlie dictates 
of her colour sensibility. In this collection of portraits 

• " Exits and Farewells." By Marjorie Bowen. 7s. Od. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
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there is breadth and intensity in the modelling. A para* 
graph or two has kindled a spark, and the extreme freedom 
of the author’s handling creates the appropriate mood with 
its suggestion. Whether founded on fact or pure inven¬ 
tion, the talcs, written in the idiom of their day. bear the 
verisimilitude of truth, and create the convention of their 
period. The convention of aristocracy: to die well. 
Blood ankle deep through which, armed with pride and 
insouciance, they mounted to the gallows. Poor, unfor¬ 
tunate Mme. du Barry, an outcast among the aristocrats, 
a fishing boat with golden sail, could understand, but not 
conform to their code. The writer has also mastered her 
sequences of low-toned, if violent colour. The dun- 
coloured Grace Endicott and the Polander arrest the 
reader's attention as vividly as the flamboyant purple 
and gold of Micliael III, Emperor of the East. Here a 
passion for words, jewel upon jewel in gorgeous effect, 
rivals the hard brilliance of Saltus. 

G. F. 


CANADA PAST AND PRESENT.* 

Nearly a century ago Catherine Traill—Strickland, 
a sister of tlie Agnes of " I.ives of the Queens of England ” 
fame—migrated with her husband to a settlement on the 
Otonabee river in Ontario, and from thence wrote her 
mother a series of letters descriptive of life in tliat then 
virgin land. The letters became a book a few years later, 
which is now republished from Toronto. Its appearance 
4 ’S opportune, coinciding as it does with Mr. h'rederick 
Niven’s spirited picture of present-day conditions in that 
vast region of the Dominion which embraces the Prairie 
Provinces, the Kocky Mountains and British Columbia. 
It would be difficult to select two books more representative 
of the Canada of the past and the Canada of the prc.sent. 
And there is a sitigular agreement in some of the reflections 
of the two narratives. Take these two passages on the 
Canadian winter: 

“ You say you fear the rigours of the Canadian winter will 
kill me,” wrote Mre Traill. ” 1 never enjoyed better health, 
nor so good, a.s since it commenced. There is a degree of spirit 
and vigour infused into one's blood by the purity of the air 
that is quite exhilarating. The very sntiw seems whiter and 
ihore beautiful than it does in your damj), vapoury climate." 

"I have entertained in 
January, while in 1 -ondon,” 
writes Mr. Niven, ” visiting 
Canadians from the ' bald 
prairie,’ and seen them crouch 
shuddering over a roaring fire, 
unable to keep warm ; yet in 
L o n d o% the thermometer 
regi.sVers no such low tempera¬ 
tures as it dtJts (luring a North- 
West winter. They could not 
be fmst-bitten in London, but 
they were chilled to the bone.” 


There is one quality of the 
natural scene, howevt whicli 
all travellers in North 
America will recognise as 
truthfully observed by Mrs. 

Traill, but does not seem to 
have been felt by Mr. Niven. 

The aspect of the country, 
she reflated, reminded her pf 
the hilly part of Gloucester¬ 
shire ; but ” you vrant the 
charm with which civilisation 
.haa so eminently adorned 
that fine county, \vith all il.s 

romantic villages, flourishing towns, cultivated farms and 
extensive downs, so thickly covered witli flocks and herds. 
... I look in vain for the rich hedgerows of my native 
country.” On the other hand, while Mrs. Traill was 
disappointed with the Indian summer, Mr. Niven celebrates 
it iri a lyrical passage : 

• ” The Backwoods of Canada.” By Catherine Parr Traill. 
I3. (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart.)—” Canada West.” 
lEfy Fredq^^ Niven. 58. (Dent.) 



” The Indian summer is a lovely period in such parts, when 
the leaves of aspens, birches, and cotton-poplars are yellowing 
and tremble in the slightest wind. Mile after mile we pass 
thmugh golden lower woods, bright against the reddy green of 
pines and firs. We carry away memories. We remember the 
high deliberate majesty of glaciers. We remember the frail 
beauty of a birch leaf spralliug downward in tlie quiet day.” 

Conditions of life, social intercourse, economic problems^ 
even political relations between the mother land and the 
Dominion, figure prominently in each book; and Mr. 
•Niven is so contemporary that he deals with last year’s 
harvesters and with the Wheat Pool problem. While 
then the pages of Mrs. 'Iraill arc mostly cdif3ang for their 
records of bygone difficulties, those of the novelist are 
practical to a degree. Indeed Mr. Niven has a valuable 
chapter of hints for the Tenderfoot, and tells how life is 
ameliorated by many diversions. ” For youth it is a care¬ 
free and untrammelled land,” For winter there are 
skating and curling, and hockey and ski-ing; for summer, 
tennis. 

” But as for relaxations and diversions,’by common consent 
dancing undoubtedly leads. Distance is no im|)edimciit, pro¬ 
gress having endowc’d us with the motor-car. W’hat is fifty 
miles in an automohile ? On into the small hours dances 
continue, despite even the fifty or more miles’ journey home 
again. The headlights bob and veer through the. forest, lighting, 
sometimes, on a startled deer, hypnotising him for some moments 
during which he stands in the road staring, a deer of silver 
in the rays. Then he leaps back into the darkness of the forest 
whence he came.” 

Should the moralist regard those words as evidence of 
modern decadence, and reflect that Mr. Niven devotes 
far more space to the recreations than the hardships of 
life iniCanada than Mrs. 'Jraill, it may be answered tliat 
the writer ol a century ago does refer to ” young ladies 
going to evening parties with cluttering ringlets,” and 
.admit that the approach of w'inter was hailed with delight 
because it was ” to all a season of leisure and enjoyment.” 
The merry-makers were not able to go so far afield in 
their sleighs as their modern counterparts in their motor¬ 
cars : but that seems to be the only difference. Mrs. 
Traill’s pages arc replete with evidences of hard work ; 
and so are Mr. Niven's. And each writer is agrt^ed that 
" Canada is a land of hope ” because everything is new 
and ” everything going forward.” The two books indeed 
afford notable evidence in their unity, over a century of 
time, in bearing testimony to- 
the affection and enthusiasm 
the great Dominion inspires 
ill those who settle amid its 
vast spaces. 

Henry C. Shelley. 


Mr. Frederick Nlveo (right) 
and Mr. J. Murray Gibbon. 

A snapshot taken by Levon West, the Ainrtrleati etcher, during " Indian Days' 
at Banfi. 


THE HUMAN 
RUSKIN* 

It is the foolish fashion of 
our time to treat Ruskin as 
a pompous Victorian with 
quaint ideas about art, even 
([uainter ones concerning 
economics, and, worst of all, a 
dreadful habit of mind which 
made him mix these two and 
serve them with the represssive 
moralising sacred to heavy 
Victorian fathers. Those of 
us who are attaining the 


Ixirder line of middle age 
are inclined to be as vehement 
as the bright and young, although for many of us Ruskin 
once stood with Carlyle: the twin deities of our adolescence. 
Mr. J. Howard Whitchouse has just published a volume 
of hitherto unpublished letters by Ruskin, and almost 
any one of the least significant of them is sufficient to 
dispel this current heresy. He has called the book ” The 
Solitary Warrior ”; and the title, in Ruskin's own spirit 
• ” The Solitary Warrior.” .New Letters by Ruskin. Edited 
by J. Howard Whitehouse. 78. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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of apposite s3mibolic nomenclature, conveys exactly the 
leeling which the perusal of these letters has on our minds. 
Ruskin ceases to be a pompous Victorian gentleman and 
becomes a tragically lonely figure, yearning for friendship 
and affection as he fights his single-handed battle against 
the world. Letter after letter is a cri de caur. Faith in 
man, faith in God, faith in himself and his own great 
purpose of world reform : one by one they are swept away 
from him. 

** I had no conception/' he writes. when I began the battle 
how solitary I should find m3rself in it. Everyone fails me, 
and the tremendous power of self-deceived mammon wor- 
shippeiB, Ue^ng the life of all humanity, is something too 
hornble ho face. I go against it without looking at it—^the 
putrefying dragon is so much more ghastly than the old living 
one. It is curious that Turner is the only living man in Europe 
who fully understands this battle t " 

Behind this battle with the order of society we get 
glimpses of the even more terrible strife of the spirit which 
really embittered him and wore out his great mind. Per¬ 
haps half a dozen times throughout these letters we have 
a reference to the devastating love he had for Rose la 
Touche; but those few references are enough to reveal 
the inward tragedy of his hopeless love for this girl, whose 
earliest letter to him, written when she was only twelve 
years old, he carried, wrapped in gold, throughout his 
whole life. 

" She let me be with her on her birthday this year, and on 
mine. too. and has been very kind and wonderful to me. and 
taken a great dead of evU out of me, and given me peau:e some¬ 
thing like yours. ... I look forward to the lengthening days, 
not as I have sometimc.s done wishing they would not lengthen 
any more." 

So he writes to Ids friend Mrs. Scott during one gleam 
of peacefulness before mental darkness descended upon 
this girl he loved; and finally, with the stress of so much 
conflict, upon Ids own great mind. Bui three years later 
he can say to the same correspondent: 

" AU beauty is now dreadful to me. I have no sense of any 
help coming to me from the Maker of it other than He gives 
to any worm cut tlirough by the spade. . . . Fancy having the 
two worst associations of one’s life fastened to the Rose or the 
Bluebell for one's country walks 1 It is so grotesquely horrible.” 

As we penetrate to the story of personal tragedy behind 
these utterances, the current myth of Rusl^ the prig 
disappears ; and for all his wealth. Ids marvellous advan¬ 
tages of educat '311 and upbringing, his opportuuitie.s for 
travel, we have the drama of a lonely soul at odds with 
circumstances. 

Ruskin himself, however, would not wish to have this 
side of his life cinpha.si5cd. To the world, even to this 
narrower world of his personal friends, he was the social 
worker and lighter. Many of these letters cover the period 
when he was publishing ” Fors Clavigera ” ; those public 
letters which embody his economic, ethical and aesthetic 
doctrine; or, should one say, his doctrine of life which had 
these three facets. From tlie beginning he saw art as an 
expression of the social life of peoples, and a reflection of the 
personal ethic of the artist. He wanted life to remould 
itself upon the graciousness which he found mirrored in 
the products of earlier, more simple periods. He cannot 
bear to turn from the contemplation of Carpaccio’s St. 
Ursula at Venice, 

in which every figure, and there are hundreds, is refined in 
feature and beautiful in dress, with a purity as perfect, though 
as various, as wild flowers. There are old and young, kings 
and poor labourers, saints and rough soldiers, but they are all 
different only as violets and ivy, or roses and meadow grass, 
all lovely and human and pure. Well, 1 had been an hour or 
so among these people and then came here in a glorious after¬ 
noon, with the mountains of Titian all purple in the north, 
but with four Americans in the carriage with me (first class), 
one man and three women, who, of ^ the wretches 1 ever 
endured the presence of, were the noisomest and most abominable 
in the ingrained essential total desperateness of degradation of 
mind. 1 can’t enter into details about them, but 1 won’t endure 
lor my part the state of things which produces such vermin. 
If 1 fmioe m3^f only into a few fields I will have about me 
at least nothing but what shall tend to true laws of pleasantness 
and peace—>not loathscnneness and wrath.’* 

I liirtorn indulge in quotation of such length in a review. 
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I AM 

JONATHAN SCRIVENER 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
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but these passages so convey the quality of these all- 
too-human letters that the licence is justified. If, as one 
reads, the idea of the inhumanity of the great Victorian 
is dispelled, so is that of his being pass^ in his thought. 
One long letter dealing with the philosophy and economic 
creed of the Society of St. George, which he founded, 
reveals that only in the more advanced circles in Russia 
have they attained to big ideas about money and its place, 
about service and its value. This man, who distributed 
his vast fortune and broke his great mind for the healing 
of the body social, comes to life again in these new letters. 
His quality as an artist is attested by half a doxen sketches 
from that careful pencil or brush ; his cjuality as a man 
in nearly every utterance. Mr. Whitehou.se, editing the 
letters, has appended a chart showing the principal events 
and writings of the time set against the chronology of 
Ruskin's own life and work; and so added something more 
to our debt. He has also given at the beginning of the 
letters for each year a bald biographical statement of the 
w'riter's activities; and at times wc could wish that he 
had intruded a little more of liis knowledge of Ruskiii. 
But the volume serves most in sending us back to the 
other writings of this master, and in re-establishing him as 
the great man he was, by revealing both his greatness and 
his essential, pathetic manhood. 

Horac e: Siiirr. 


LADY FRANCES BALFOUR* 

*• Lady Frances Balfour was advised by Dr. George Saints- 
bury and her sister-in-law. Lady Betty Balfour, to publish 
her reminiscences and, if it be not impertinent to say so of 
such competent authorities, the advice was good, for this 
work is of very great interest. That the publi.shers are 
enthusiastic is shown by the fact that they have presented 
it in what is really an Edition de luxe -handsome binding, 
excellent paper, admirable type—and they have provided, 
what is all too rarely done, an index to each volume. 

Lady Frances Balfour is the widow of Colonel Eustace 
Balfour, whom she married in 1879; and a younger 
daughter of the eighth Duke of Argyll (in his day an out¬ 
standing figure, well known for his studies in geology, 
ornithology and natural history), by his wife, I-ady l''liza- 
beth Gower, the eldest daughter of the second I)uke of 
Sutherland. This is mcntioneil to .show that she was 
indeed born with a silver .spoon in her mouth--the silver 
spoon in this case, so far as her readers are concerned, 
Ixsing that, as a matter of fact, she has known everyone, 
gone eVer5rwliere, and has heard mucli secret social and 
pchtitical history. Let it at once be said that disi retioii is 
the author's strong note. Unlike so many who unbosom 
themselves of their memories fo^* tlie edihcatioii of the 
present generation, she blackens no one’s character, nor 
does she reveal aught that should not be made public. 
This reticence does not in the least detract from the fascina¬ 
tion of the book. fo. .n it there is so much first-hand know¬ 
ledge of people and events, that it is no exaggeration to 
say there is not a dull page in it. The very names in the 
indices are a feast. Let me dip at haphazard : Matthew 
Arnold. Asquith, Balfour, Cromer, Beaconsfield, Garibaldi, 
Bradlaugh, Burne-Jones, Louis Napoleon, John Bums, 
Parnell, Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. And, remember. Lady Frances is a practised 
writer, the author of biograpluos of l.ady Victoria Camp¬ 
bell, Dr. MacGregor of St. Cuthbert's and, more recently, 
Iiord Balfour of Burleigh; and she writes with an easy 
pen, a delightful absence of self-consciousness, and a 
delicious intimacy (natu«'ally) about those who figure in 
her pages: 

** Talking once with my brother Lome about a Memoir which 
had been published, he said that, to him. it was spoilt by the 
obvious self-esteem of the author. At the time 1 thought it a 
severe judgment, particularly as coming from his own modest 
and unassuming character. Often have 1 thought of this 

* Ne Obliviscaris: Dinna Forget.*’ By Lady Frances 
Balfour. 2 vols. 42s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


conver.(iaticm while writing these memoirs, because it is difficult 
to keep personality out, while the family motto, which I have- 
chosen for my title, is the one I have tried faithfully to follow. 
What I have wished to record are the memories and, above all, 
the Hero landmarks which have marked life's highways.'* 

Particularly interesting is I.Ady Frances Balfour's 
mention of our greatest living man of letters : 

" These memoirs have been read by one of my oldest friends, 
.Mr. George Saiiitsbury. Many of my letters arc to him, and he 
has known me for more years than cither of us like to remember. 

I thought it well to choose a master of litcrs^ry criticism, who ia 
iK'sides a Tory Jacobite, a High Churchman, and one who has 
always viewed women as a ' monstrous regiment,* with excep¬ 
tions that prove the rule. He has read these pages with a critical 
understanding, and has made allowances for their prejudices 
and passions. His verdict must stand : * If they like you. they 
will like the memoirs. If otherwise, otherwise.’ " 

In this instance there is no " otherwise.” 

There is much that is interesting about General Gordon, 
who called on the Duke of Argyll in 1884. His Grace did 
not catch his name, but ” the intense individuality of the 
Tiiaii stamped itself on his memory and haunted his imagina¬ 
tion, notably the arresting expression of liis eyes—the eye.s 
of a seer, most uncomfortable.” 

" They talk about Chint!.sc Gordon being sent alone into the 
desert on a camel with ;^40,ooa on him. But Chinese Gonlon 
iv not a ma" who tamely submits to be sent; had he wanted 
an escort, they must have given it to him. It is just like the 
man to go alone ‘ under the direct command of God.* His 
Grace laughs, and says a man who had the idea that he was 
divinely inspired was dangerous in ordinary life, but may be 
useful when alone on a camel, going to meet Arab tribes. If he 
is killed, the Conservatives will say the Government ought not 
tf) have regarded his inspired theories ; and if he succeeds, the 
Government will take the credit. The Pall Mall and the 
Liberal Pre.<:s agree that if Gordon is killed, the Government 
must resign, so strong is the feeling in the country. The St. 
James's Gazette was happy when it said that ' it was only left to 
the country to send Lord Roberts with a valet, and Wolseley 
with a maid-servant, to complete the work of England's best 
and noblest blood.’ ” 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief review to 
do more than indicate the interest and charm of ** Ne 
Obliviscaris.” 

Lkwis Melvillk. 


LIVELY MEMORIES.* 

Hardly a reader of this book will refrain from commend¬ 
ing it as one of tliose exceptional volumes whose autliors 
have the great gift of making friends through the medium 
of the printed page. ” Cold print ” can sometimes be 
warm, personal, intimate, revealing ; or it can be a barrier. 
It depends 01. the humanity, the zest, the humour of the 
author, this strange and irresistible comradeship; and 
Mr. Ashley Gibson has in full measure these rare 
qualities. 

” Postscript to Adventure ”—what a jolly title, by the 
way!—will appeal very strongly to tlie ordinary man or 
woman in search of what is vaguely termed *' a good book,” 
but it will also have a special attraction fur a circle of 
journalists, artists, workers in the highways and by-ways 
of literature, who will find many backwaters of memory 
stirred by the author's stories and reminiscences. 1 write 
this with reason; for did 1 not live tlirough five years of 
blissful free-lancing in quaint old Margaretta Terrace 
within hail of tlie ** Six Bells ” ? and was not 1 also closely 
associated with the dear old Academy of blessed memories, 
conversing week by week with that brilliant pair, Lord 
Alfred Douglas and the late T. W. H. Crosland ? And do 
not I also remember with affection Thomas of the World, 
always courteous, always ready to read, and if in any way 
possible to print, such matters as I wrote in those old, 
happy, far-ofi days ? In just such a manner will ” Gibby’s ” 
pictures of Fleet Street, of the Press Club, of Bohemia in 
the pre-war years appeal to many another who has walked 

• "Postscript to Adventure." By Ashley Gibson. With 
portrait of author. 109. 6 d. (Dent.) 
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in patlis parallel to hia own, it not always precisely 
coincident. 

But the book is not concerned entirely with these fascinat¬ 
ing glimpses of an eclipsed moon. To most readers perhaps 
the chapters telling of East Africa, of West Africa, of 
Ceylon, and of strange and thrilling experiences during 
the War, will mean more than those with London as theme 
—simply because they are unable to bring the key that 
fits that lock. All books depend for real understanding 
upon what the reader can supply from his own mind. There¬ 
fore those who have edited papers in the tropics, who have 
been half submerged in the porridge-like mud of trenches 
under shell-fire, who have explored the hinterlands border¬ 
ing the Niger and Zambesi, who have suffered red tape and 
brass-hats impatiently, will find here some tremendous 
thrills—^for Mr. Gibson has done all these tilings. And 
from them he has emerged with a sense of humour un- 
% damaged, with a touch of cynicism that stops sliort of 
bitterness, and with that gift of fine style in writing (so far 
removed from " fine writing " in the purple-passage sense), 
which some of us knew he possessed, as evident as ever it 
was in that memorable Ceylon " which he gave us some 
years ago. 

Several passages I had marked for possible quotation— 
innocently enough ; but I have decid^ that to quote will 
be unfair. It would be too much like cutting a square inch 
out of a portrait as a sample of the artist's work, or play¬ 
ing a couple of isolated bars from a symphony. There are 
pages of fun; of humour; of com^y; and of tragedy 
not less real for the delicacy of the author’s touch. Pages 
• also, and often brief paragraphs, of description so neat, so 
** right.” that the reader gains an impression of having seen 
the event—and he has actually seen it as through a glass, 
clearly : the unobscured mind of the author. The passage 
of the Ofoma through the Suez Canal, where ” the path we 
rode was bright and illimitable in the taut beam of our 
searchlight ” ; the voyage from Beira to Delagoa Bay in a 
Portuguese steamer where, in the cabin allotted to the 
author, reclined a Portuguese major whose ” slumber was 
not deep enough to disturb that which fondled his brass 
buttons with its antenn.T'’; the vivid sketches of the 
front line in France ; the amusing encounters and episodes 
of London's night life before war changed it into a more 
strenuous and artificial affair—so 1 might go on mentioning 
** bits ” that " please me mightily ” and still fail to give a 
fair picture of the whole. Therefore obviously the only 
thing left for me to do is to advise all who value good work 
and who appreciate wit and wisdom and liigh entertainment, 
to read this book. By the time they have finished it they 
will have^ made a friend : one who htas seen the hard as 
well . the pleasant side of life, and has proved the truth 
of that wisest of sayings—that life, after all, is to a great 
extent what you make it. ^ 

Wilfrid L. Randell. 


THE MUSINGS OP M. CLEMENCEAU.* 

One would have welcomed a frank communicative 
preface to the extraordinarily interesting volumes in 
which M, Clemenceau, on the brink of the grave, took 
stock of mankind and the whole universe—a preface 
telling us how he had contriyed to get so immense a book 
written ! Only his most intimate friends can have formed 
any idea of tlie magnitude of the venture on which he 
had embarked. At the age of eighty-six, with the vivacity 
and vigour of a quite 3roung man, he poured forth lor us 
the fruits of seventy years of wide study and deep reflec¬ 
tion. Had be a serried array of notebooks to work 
from ? Or should we acclaim in these two volumes an 
absolute miracle of memory ? 

To review such a book seriously in a couple of columns 
would be impossible for anyone, but it is a very easy 


book to review in desultory fashion because it is full to 
overflowing with noteworthy passages : pregnant thoughts, 
acute observations and criticisms, flights of fancy, bits of 
autobiography, epigrams, jests. While reading it I pencil- 
marked enough " cynical asperities ” alone (as Dr. Johnson 
would have called them) to fill half a dozen of these columns 
entertainingly. Yet the general tone is by no means 
cynical. It is stoic, rather. Gratefully, cheerfully stoic. 
M. Clemenceau had no illusions about life, but he was 
glad to have lived and he bade all others be of good heart. ^ 
He was of course definitely anti-Christian. " Have we 
not been told," he asked. " that we are but dust and 
that to dust we shall return ? " These words, he con¬ 
tended. do " not too well accord with the joys of paradise 
and the pains of hell." Better so 1 " All in all. is it not 
possible for us to remain merely good children of the 
earth, without other ambition than that of making the 
most of ourselves in the terrestrial condition from which 
we cannot escape ? " 

The autobiographical bits remind us what a traveler 
M. Clemenceau had been. They transport us all over the 
world from Ceylon, where he noted that the French mis¬ 
sions " have no appreciable effect in spreading the French 
tongue," and Bombay, where he admired the " cultivated 
and urbane Parsees " (of whose sun-worship he h; \a much 
to tell), to Buenos Ayres, where an English lady, " con¬ 
nected with the diplomatic corps," was so shocked and 
angered by a lecture of bis that she declared he " ought 
to be publicly whipped " I Now and again we are given 
glimpses of his life en province, in his retreat by the sea. 

" These are my thoughts," he says in one place. " as. 
buffeted by the wind. I wander like a restless sea-bird 
among the heJows of the sand-dunes." One feels that 
his happiest days were spent in that remote retreat of 
his. Hero in a little rhapsody which deserves. I think, to 
be reproduced in full. It is very typical—^M. Clemenceau 
allows himself many such digressions from the main line of 
his thought: 

" Haunted by imperious questious and uncertain answers, 

1 sometimes seek solace from the silent enchantments of the 
great forest of liveoaks that the jealous ocean has guarded from 
the intrusive public. In the soft sparkling light, a fine bright 
rain of sunbeams sift through the shrivelled leaves, and caresses 
the ghostly trunks that stretch out knotty arms. The woods 
are suffused with the charm of early morn filtering into the 
clearings, while gleams of every tint of white on the distant crest 
of the waves, wherever the sun breaks through the clouds, form 
the background of the wild rugged vista. Shadowy trails 
wander away under the ferns, and impart a new life to the tawny 
tapestry of the pines, with tlieir trunks of violet, scale-like bark. 
Here a world complete in itself, without gesture and without 
voice awaits the human drama. What better setting could 
the fancy of a dreamer ask ? ** 

And the dreamer proceeds to fancy tlus woodland 
peopled by the creations of Shakespeare—by Hamlet and 
Yoiick, Montagus and Capulets. Bottom and Titenia and 
Queen Mab 1 

Frederic Whyte. 


CLEMENCEAU.* 

Sympathy for the number of good writers who are 
busying themselves just now with books about Clemenceau 
will be the first consideration inspired in M. Martet's 
English readers. However excellent, their portraits must 
remain insipid beside that which is Qemenceau, a quite 
terrifyingly alive Tiger, " burning bright" just like Blake's. 
As biographer, M. Martet has served his old chief better 
than Boswell served the Doctor, for in the mass of material 
which these recorded conversations represent the 
(if there ever was any chaff) has been winnowed away, 
every point tells, and on every page there are a dozen 
of them. What emerges is a convincing and absolutely 
complete portrait, a " speaking " likeness if ever there 
was one. 


• '* In the Evening of My Thought” By Georges Clemen- 
qeau. Translated Iqr Charles Miner Thompson and John Heard 
}ua^. a vols. 30S. (Constable.) 


^ of His Life a» Told bylHimseU 
to ^ Pormw Secretary, Jean Martet," Tranalatad by MUton 
Waldman. Xllustrated. 25s. (Longmans.) 
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Sidelights on the War abound here of course. More 
than one secret of the first magnitude is revealed. “ During 
the final German oSmsive I was afraid; I was doubtful 
of him (Focb). I used to make it a rule not to meddle in 
military operations, but in certain cases I say to hell with 
rules—^the country before everything. I therefore went 
to see P^tain. I asked him, * Well, what is your con¬ 
clusion about Foch ? * And P6tain answered, ' I've seen 
his plans—^there's nothing more to say.’ So 1 let him 
go on. The Chamber demanded his head. 1 defended 
him." Elsewhere, Clemenceau reveals that in the dark 
days of March, 1918, England asked him which he wanted 
to defend, Paris or Calais ? "1 answered * Calais 
Foch he did not like—" You see, Martet, all the shabby 
little tricks he played upon me "—yet he backed him up— 
" If it had to be done again, even knowing what I had to 
expect from Foch, I should choose him again." He pays 
repeatedly the fairest of tributes to England’s share in the 
victory, yet in retrospect his comment is that we have 
begun to show " a kind of weakening, of lassitude. . . . 
What can you expect ? Their history goes back such 
a long way. . . . The English to-day are less enterprising 
than those of a hundred years ago. Some virtue is going 
out of them." He seems not to approve of modern women. 
" They \/ear skirts nowadays which come above their 
knees and change them four times a day. My poor mother 
probably only had two dresses and they fell to he** feet, 
which did not prevent her from bringing up six children 
properly. ... I should never have been able to marry 
a woman doctor." 

These conversations reveal how astonisliingly wide were 
Clemenceau's interests and enthusiasms. This ex-doctor 
and journalist, this wrecker of dynasties and governments 
and saviour of his country, found time somehow' for devo¬ 
tion to scholarship, a passionate interest in all the arts, 
and in his eighty-fiftli year is found not only talking but 
writing about Monet, about Phidias, Praxiteles, and the 
glory that was Greece, discussing prehistoric flints and the 
foibles of Hebrew financiers, Maurois and his Colonel 
Bramble, the flowers in his own garden, and the English 
Koyal family—" All worthy people, what do you expect ? 
They do their job as best they can." In talk lie lets nothing 
go by him, liis reactions even to trivialities are like sparks 
from an anvil, nor are any bounds set to his audacities. 

A. G. 


TWO POETS.* 

It is not perversity or mere convenience which makes 
me couple these books. As I read first Mr. Eliot’s and then 
Dr. Saito’s, I was confronted with the problem—is it as 
hard for a modem man. who is not a Catholic or a theo¬ 
logian, to understand Dante as it would be, one would 
think, for a Japanese, even as learned and sensitive as 
Dr. Saito, to understand Keats ? Mr. Eliot, who is cer¬ 
tainly mc^em and, though not a Papist, Catholic in his 
convictions and sympathies, evidently believes that it is 
hard to appreciate Dante. He claims high honours for 
him, honours which most English readers will be un¬ 
willing to give: " the most universal of poets in the 
modem languages," though not so comprehensive as 
Shakespeare. Dante’s " Commedia " is one of those poems 
" which can only just hope to grow up at the end of life." 
I am myself of Mr. Eliot’s opinion in this matter of the 
positioa of Dante; but 1 cannot help debating how far my 
opinion is governed by my general agreement—-both 
" philosophical assent and poetic belief," as Mr. Eliot puts 
it—with the thought of Dante. Is it not possible that, 
wore their philosophies to come back to acceptance, as 
Dante's in a measure has to the modem world, Milton’s 
" Paradise Lost" or even Spenser’s " Faerie Queene " 
would seem poems as universal as the " Commedia ’’ and 
of immediate significance to the modem mind ? For, much 
as we may admire great ancient poetry, we are at times 

• " Dante." By T. S. Eliot. 38. 6d. (Faber A Faber.)— 
** Ksata’i VUw of Poetry." Py Takeshi Saito. Os. (Cobden- 

Sandefson.) 


■ HARRA P 

New Fiction 

Otto Babendiek 

By GUSTAV FRENSSEX . 

Translated by Huntley Paterson 
'1‘his great autobiu^aphical novel by one of 
Germany's foremost living authors is an epic of a 
generation of people in a country district of Schles¬ 
wig, bordering on the North Sea. We follow 
Otto, the son of the village blacksmith, from his 
unhappy childliood through his schooldays, his 
farm life, his struggles as student, journalist, be¬ 
wildered young husband, soldier in the Great War 
—till he at last becomes a successful writer and 
sees his eventful career crowned with glory and 
domestic happiness. The novel achieves its effect 
by its simplicity and its quiet grandeur. 

(560 pages. 10/- net. March yik) 

The Immortal Lover 

A Barns Romaaec 

By JOHN A. STEUART 
Morning Post: " Mr. Steuart makes no attempt to 
whitewash or blackwash a personality that was 
part dei^ and part dirt. His story begins with 
the parting of Bums and his * Highland Mary,’ 
and follows his .splendid, squalid career to iti 
tragical close. The task has been achieved witii 
versatility and virility." (7/6 net) 

Tide House 

By MAUDE C. PERRY 
Telegraph: "In describing a man’s rise from 
poverty to wealth. Mrs. Perry chooses the romantic, 
detailed, unsatirical method of treatment which 
usually makes a strong appeal to the reading 
public. Her Matthew Gulick is a bit of a bad hat, 
but she writes with such conviction and vitality 
that the reader is persuaded he has something 
essentially fine in his character." 

Bkatkicb Kkan Skymouk : "An unusual and 
powerfully told talc.” (7/6 net) 

Dawn 

By S. FOWLER WRIGHT, Author of jyduge, etc. 
How the author startled two continents with 
Deluge, the story of the vast cataclysm that floods 
England, is now well known. In hawu he shows 
us a group of survivors whose difficulties are in¬ 
creased owing to the men outnumbering the women 
by six to one. What will happen i (7/6 net. March) 

Deluge 

By S. FOWLER WRIGHT 
First Cheap Edition. 3/6 net 

Sylvia Lynd in Daily News: " Not since Mr. 
Wells wrote his romances of the future has a story¬ 
teller of Mr. Fowler Wright's particular quality 
been seen." 


The Kitbag Travel Books 

Edited by DOUGLAS GOLDRING 

Britiah Weekly t ** Tboy Lava ivstified themsslves 
as amoBg the kappiast of ractat pobliskuif aatar- 
prisas. £xcell«itly prodnead aod printsaj full 
of UlustroUons Uttts known to ordinaiy pm|4o i 
occufnto in dotnil. thoso books nro wolf fittad to 
croata travsl.** Pocket size. 7/6 net oach 

New Volume now ready 

Spain 

By PROFESSOR E. ALLISON PEERS 
British Weehly : '* The perfect guide-book to 
Spaim No scholar has understock more com¬ 
plete the needs of modem travel." 

Other Volumes for S^ng Travel 
IrtiE ITALIAN RIVIERA^ by Bohun Lynch 
THE FR ENCH WnEBA, by Douglas Goldring 
SWITZERLAND. by Arnold Lunn 

Full prospectus on application to 

GEOROE O. HARRAP » Co. Ltd. 

e Pnibar Street* London* W.C.2 
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checked in our admiration by its lack of immediate signifi¬ 
cance to ourselves. We can, for instance, find in the Iliad 
a spiritual message; but are we sure we have not put it 
there ? This is not true of iCschylus, nor for some of 
Kuripides; but there are not many to-day, to' take an 
obvious instance, who can tliink of Sophocles as Matthew 
Arnold thought of him, a kind of Athenian Goethe; and 
for Goethe most modem men, unless they are Germans, 
have a positive distaste. All of which goes, I think, to 
show that at the moment we must be very chary of 
underestimating the strong personal element in all our 
literary judgments. It is the penalty for our so recent 
enjoyment of a kind of criticism which may have begun 
as the adventures of a soul, but has ended as the mere 
impertinences of caprice. Mr. Eliot’s critical work is in 
comforting revolt against the school of mere personal 
chat; and the essay on Dante should do much to make 
those who are out of sympathy with llie thought that 
made the poem appreciate some at least of its qualities. 

Glad as I am for Mr. Blunden’s delightful introduction 
to Dr. Salto’s essay, 1 must warn readers that this essay 
is not of the kind which needs a bush. 1 liave found the 
reading of it a meet enchanting experience. To be shown 
by a foreigner the beauties of a place or a country tliat 
one believes one knows very well is, if one is receptive, a 
very enlightening occurrence. For the old beauties seen 
from another background by a man with a different set 
of sesthetic standards, with different memories, with 
different canons of comparison, and with different canons 
of criticism—the old beauties then take on a new and 
'unexpected splendour. Dr. Salto not only knows his 
Keats most thoroughly, he knows the literature about 
Keats ; he has read with enviable industry old and recent 
books on the poet, and he quotes from nothing without 
making some happy comment of his own, or so felicitous a 
use of his citation that it is in itself a criticism. 

H. Ellis Roberts. 


flovel notes. 


MOORLAND TERROR. By Hugh Broadbridge. 7s. 6d. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

There is perhaps nothing quite so terrifying as madness, 
and Mr. Broadbridge uses it to good effect in this story 
of the Cornish moors. Professor Kingsbury and his 
charming niece lived tranquil, happy lives, ti^e profcs.sor 
looking iftcr the birds and securing a sanctuary for them ; 

the niece looking 
after the professor, 
•who was as absent- 
minded as a professor 
ought to be. Then a 
most obj cction able 
neighbour came on 
the scene, shot the 
birds which the old 
man loved so dearly, 
and soon proved him¬ 
self to be a shooting 
maniac. A wild man 
at large on the moor 
with a gun is calcu¬ 
lated to breed fear in 
fiortfau by anylK)dy, and an 

Mr. Hush Broadbridge. eerie dread haunts 
the latter half of the 
book, relieved by the pleasant contrast of a love romance. 
The story is an unusual one, thrillingly exciting, yet with 
the freshness of the open air about it. 

STRENGTH OF THE SPIRIT. By Leonora Eyles. 7s. 6d. 

(Constable.) 

The psychic, the uncanny—they lure us into wild hopes 
and dreams, and, in the hands of such a competent, imagina¬ 


tive artist as Mrs. Leonora Eyles, can form the subject- 
matter of arresting fiction. She uses them to full advan¬ 
tage in “ Strength of the Spirit,” which concerns the 
investigations into spiritualism of a 3mung woman journa¬ 
list. Flail, editor of the Sunday Criterion, is a man of 
unusual personality who, having exposed a notorious 
blackguard in previous years and caused his suicide, now 
finds himself persecuted by the man’s spirit, or one WaIo^ 
impersonates him. It is the aim of this evil force to take 
possession* of Flail’s body, and Mrs. Eyles works up a weird, 
thrilling contest between tlie human and immaterial forces. 
Incidentally Helen Kent meets various spiritualists, bears 
and takes part in discussions on psychic matters, lives 
men^lly in the past and future, while her everyday life is 
divided between her work, her illegitimate child and a 
bewildering romance. The characters are ably drawn, 
and the book is obviously the work of one who has studied 
deeply and sympathetically a subject that she handles 
with considerable power and sensitiveness. 

MRS. CLUTTERBUCK LAUGHS. By Guy Poaick. 7s. r.d. 
(Dent.) 

Mrs. Clutterbuck laughs, and in her praise may it be 
said that the reader laughs with her. Of wisdom she has 
little, but of \,it she has much, and her humour is tinged 
with that shade of malice at her neighbour's expense which, 
e.xcept from the few kind souls among us, will always raise 
a laugh. It is a very human story that Mr. Pocock relates— 
the petty jealousies, the amorous fancies and the social 
gaieties of a typical small village, where each and all know 
the other’s affairs fairly intimately. In his characterisation 
of Dr. Rally the author gets nearer to the bedrock of human 
emotions. The Doctor has sympathy and discernment. 
He has suiiercd himself and he iinclcrstands the unspoken 
tragedy in the lives of others ; but of course in a battle 
with Mrs. Clutterbuck he fails, rcaUsing his own failure. 
Who could stand up against the almost Rabelaisian 
bonhomie of unbridled laughter ? F.ven through his 
failure, however, the reader can rei lise that there are two 
sides to a question, as there are to a man’s personality. As 
a philosophy of life the book is healthy, the hardy east wind 
that kills where it ennnot cure, and as a novel it is good fun, 

DEAD MAN’S QUARRY. By laiithc Jerrold. 7s- <>d. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) 

Miss Jerrold is so much of the true artist that while 
she never allows your interest in her intricate plot to flag, 
she keeps you intensely interested also in the various 
people whose fates are touched by the discovery of a dead 
man in a disused quarry in Radnorshire. Her characters 
are very much alive; one feels they have existence out¬ 
side this grim murder story; that they will go on when 
the tragedy of a summer bicycling holiday has been for¬ 
gotten by even those most closely attected. There were 
six in the party- including the not vcr>^ likeable young 
man doomed to sudden death in the quarry; and it was 
he, the sixth, who lingered behind at the top of Rodland 
Hill, and was never again seen alive by any of his five 
companions. A stranger to them and to England—sup¬ 
posed to have been out of it for fifteen years—^he had just 
retunied to claim a title and estate, and had already 
contrived to make himself unpopular with sundry acquaint¬ 
ances and dependents. More than one person had a good 
enough reason for killing him, and suspicion falls first on 
one, then another, till the whole history of his past is 
unravelled and an exceedingly clever mystery ingeniously 
cleared up. The story, style of writing and especially the 
character studies, place tliis book high above the level of 
ordinary detective fiction. 

OUT OF THE SWIM. By G. B. Burgin. 78. 6d. (Hutchin¬ 
son.) 

Mr. Burgin dedicates this, his ninety-ninth book, to 
himself, ” l^ause there is no author in whose career I take 
so great and personal an interest.” And he has paid himself 
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-iha compliment of dedicating to himself- one of the best 
'books he has written of recent years. There are vitality 
.and humour in his story of a young man. defrauded by a 
-tricky lawyer, and driven to poverty-stricken surroundings 
in Moberly's Muddles." a block of dwellings near the 
Tower of London. Many odd characters are among his 
neighbours, and some of them, such as Mr. Montgomery 
Prout. have the true Dickensian touch. But Mr. Burgin’s 
•optimism does not blind him to the pathos and heroism also 
found where poverty has its home. For the unfortunate 
•Captain Harley L'Estrange adventures lurk in that some¬ 
what cheerless environment, and romance is waiting just 
round the comer. The book from first to last makes most 
enjoyable reading, and is brimful of youihful hope and 
iaith in mankind—a singular contrast to the sophisticated 
fiction turned out by the young of this generation. 

•GENESTA. By Aceituna Griffin. 75*. 6d. (John Murray.) 

Mrs. Griffin, the clever authoress of what is, in spite of 
some defects, a decidedly clever book, is already known to 
readers by her previous novels, " Pearl and Plain " ami 
*' Amber and Jade." That the present story is a decided 
■advance on those two works will we think Ixj agreed. 
For it possesses no little originality of plot, and tlierc is 
•characterisation in it which shows that the writer is a close 
■observer and possesses the gift of weaving a tale which is 
at once arresting and suggestive. It is, wc believe, 
generally .supposed to be the duty of a critic to find fault 
and let the reader discover excellences. Now-^ fault can 
(and is) found with nearly every product of human activity ; 
and we take it to be a better method to show w'here praise 
can properly be bestowed. Thus we find the figure of 
■Geiiesta herself not merely a lovable one, but one which 
■seems to us to be notably original in conception. That 
others figuring in tlie book are not .so sympathetic is 
merely because, as in life itself, the world is not made up 
of unusual or plea.sant types. Cierald and Nicholctte 
(you will know all about them when you have read the 
book, which we recommend you to do) are fiankly 
objectionable for different reasons, although the reason 
that makes them most so is one that they have in common. 
The main theme of the book, of the plot of which wc think 
it unfair to reveal more than this, is the disastrous eilect 
which the access of sudden wealtli has on certain not too 
well balanced natures, and this theme is worked out cleverly 
and w'ell. In these days when we have become the victims 
of innumerable novels dealing with horrors or fraught with 
indecency, it is pleasant to be able to take up a story with¬ 
out either characteristic being obtruded on one ; and Mrs. 
Griffin shows in her last book that it is possible to produce 
an absorbing tale without having recourse to matters 
which arc only fit for the sergeants' mess or the dissecting- 
room. 

THE RED NAPOLEON. By Floyd Gibbons. 7s. 6d. 

(Brentauos.) 

One thing is certain: when a quick, imaginative, well- 
informed brain gets hold of the idea of picturing the next 
great war—such a brain as that of Mr. Floyd Gibbons for 
instance—the results are sure to make the reader " sit 
up." Here we have a really tremendous drama, about 
Karakhan of Kazan, a being lx)rii (supposed to be l>orii) on 
tlie slopes of the Urals in igoo, a boy who was later to unfurl 
the banner of race equality and to carry his conquests 
around the world, and to become Conimaiider-iii-Cliief of 
the Red and Asiatic armies—^in fact a world figure. (Rut 
ought he to manicure ?) What is the plot ? It rests on 
the idea that the rule of the v hite man must be ended, and 
that all races should be put into the meldng pot, so that 
only one race should emerge at last. So Karakhan invades 
America in order to kill white men, and to capture white 
women. Imagine this theme, enormous and ruthless, 
recklessly and splendidly treated by the great war corre¬ 
spondent. It is rather disagreeable, very well worked out, 
uud of course extraordinarily tiirilling, and we believe the 
author gave ten years' labour to collecting his material. 

** The Red Napoleon " will not easily be forgotten. 


"A/r. Fontmell can challenqe comparison with Dr. 
Schniizler for poise, ease, and finish .**— 

W. E. Hayter Preston 

LIFE AT A VENTURE 

Now ready : 1st edition limited to 500 copies at 75. ; 

10 copies, signed, specially bound at 2is. 

Baaed partly on the author’s remarkable life, this 
unusual novel gives new, entertaining information about 
Axel Munthe. T3arnn Corvo, Oscar Browning, and many 
other notable writers and figures in society. 

Bv the same: 

FORBIDDEN MARCHES 


I HONOUR LOST ALL LOST 

ys. Od. ; signed copies at 21s. 

THE WINDOW 

A Qiiarterlv Magazine edited by 
ERIC PA RTRIDCic & BERTRAM RATCLIFFE 

1.mated to this venr and 1,000 (opies ; demy Sro; 
attractively produced and hound in cloth, 35. per issue, 
per year post free ; 10 t opic's signed by aH contributors 
at 215. 

.Sttiries, essays, satires. ptH^ms, articles on ccmtcmporaiy^ 
literature: lively, well written; not for uhra high¬ 
brows I lilt their betters. 

First number has contributions from II. F. BATES, 
JOHN BROPJIV, E. V. de FONTMELL. ERIC 
PAUTRIDtJE. 

SEVEN TALES AND 
ALEXANDER 

By H. E. BATES 

060 copies at ys, 6d.; 30, ^iqned, specialty bound at 215., 

out of print. 

Arnold tlennat: " it has dibtiiictiuii. The licKik should 

appm-idlc in value " 

Herald liuUelt: lie is an artist." 

SORROWS OF WERTHER 

Translated from Goethe by Dr. WILLIAM ROSF2 
Dewy Svt) ; i,2t*o copies at 105. Hd. \ 30 signed, on h.m. 

paper, beauUJully bound, 31.'*. Hd. 

Jiaitv Iclt'firnph; •* IVreniiial appeal and the merits nf the translation 
amply justify the haintsoinc volume. . . . Scholarly and very readable 
llltKiductloil.” 

PLATO’S APOLOGY 
OF SOCRATES 

Translated with introduction, notes, appciidtccs by 

KDWARI) llENRV BLAKENKV I 

Royal Ai'O ; 130 topics a! 30s-. ; beautifully produced, j 

Five signed copies at 3 guineas. \ 

Ubserrti : “ Admirable translation ... an awo-inspiring erudition and | 
a rijie iindprstuiuliiig of the wuilil." | 

EDMUND SPENSER’S | 
DAPHNAIDA 

Vol. '2 of Complete Works edited by J^ROFFSSOR i 
W. L. RENVVICK 

7 he fine edition, 03 copies, signed and bound in full 
pigskin at 42s., is now ready, cheaper edition, 8s. Od. | 
Tunes Literary Supplement: " .S'u one better f|ualiried.*’ 

PERSONAL RECORDS 
OF THE WAR 

By R. H. MOTTRAM. JOHN EASTON an<J ERIC 1 
PARTRIDGE I 

'J'liree Ixioks in one ; three men’s war j 

Ordinary edition, 13s., 2 maps, glossary', 100 copies \ 
signed by ail three, now at a premium. \ 

English Renew: " Three pens already auowii in the writing world have 
produced three vivid views ot the War." j 

Colonel V. Cowell in The Uook/inder : " This Ixiok has rendered a service 1 
to truth, history, and the cause of world peace." | 


ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD. (Sdulurti*) | 

M, MaMam Straat, Loadon « 
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A PAINTED CLOTH. By Guy Chapman. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

A satire that at times sparkles with keen interpretation 
and at times merely witli mercurial vigour, enlivens the 
large, crowded canvas of A Painted Cloth/* a remarkably 
good effort for a first novel. Mr. Chapman attacks the 
modern shibboleth of " We must be successful at all costs," 
in fiery denunciation of a publishing house’s sale of its 
standards through the steady output of cheap literature. 
It is no war novel, though war is introduced in colours of 
blood-red and dun; it is no book of post-war times, 
although conceived in part in the tarnished gilding of 
hopes misplaced; it is more properly a heterogeneous 
mixture of life-lines diverging and intercepting round the 
romance and deterioration of modern publishing. One of 
the best pieces of characterisation in the whole writing is 
the figure of Horatio Quarles, the reader for the house of 
Ord, with his quaint prejudices; and he unfortunately 
appears only too seldom. The author has gone to the 
English music-halls for his Scotsmen. 

SUGAR IN THE FLAME. By Edith Nepean. 7 s. 6 d. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

Meirel Martyn's extraordinary resemblance to her 
brother, and her habit of dressing in his old clothes and 
running wild on the coast of the Irish Sea in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of her father’s Welsh estate, involved her in 
difficulties from which she could not extricate herself 
without getting her brother into trouble. But it also 
brought her high romance, as Mrs. Editli Nepean shows in 
this sensational story of love and passion. It is a story 
that will please all who like a blending of thrill and senti¬ 
ment, and are not too exacting regarding probabilities. 

THE W PLAN. By Graham Seton. 78. 6 d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 

Licutenant-G>lonel Graham Seton, who prefers a shorter 
writing name, distinguished himself by the most reckless 
bravery during the Great War. A military march, " 'The 
Mad Major/* was dedicated to him. He lias written one 
of the two best Secret Ser\ ice stories of the great struggle, 
the other being " Bretherton.** " The W Plan ** has more 
circumstantiality. It deals with a German project to 
mine six miles under the strategical centres of the British 
front, and then take our army in the rear. Tlie first hint 
of the plan comes when a clever officer hears the dying 
German prisoner. Major Ulrich Muller, raving about '* the 
inverted M breach." The Commandcr-in-Chief calls in 
Colonel Duncan Grant, and instructs him to assume the dead 
German’s uniform and personality prior to being deposited 
by aeroplane within the enemy lines. T.is is the be¬ 
ginning of a marvellous chronicle of searches and dangers. 
GoWel Grant has to obtain the confidence and affection 
of the dead officer’s old mother (he goes to her as the 
friend of her son). He has to sulKim his German sweet¬ 
heart, Rosa, to betray her country. He has to kill in cold 
blood a harmless young German soldier. Things like these 
Secret Service men have to do for their country. 

REGENCY WINDOWS. By David Emerson. 7s. fid. (Samp¬ 
son Low). 

If this is a first novel—the name of the author is not 
known to us—K>ne is tempted to say with some confidence 
that Mr, David Emerson is a new novelist who is going 
to " arrive ** before he is much older. He knows how 
to write, and how to teU a,story; he has imagination, 
a virile, attractive style—'the gifts in short that a novelist 
needs if he is to do his work well and make a popular 
appeal. " Regency Windows " is steeped in the atmo¬ 
sphere of the eighteenth century, the political and social 
life of the period; the characters are alive and drawn 
very ably—in particular the dissipated Sir Coniston Langley 
and his devor, pretty, ambitious and unscrupulous ^e. 
They and their family, their friends; or more especially 
hen; and the lively, lax, rfashionable circles in which 
she lives and intrigues are sketched with a light hand 
and with a shrewd understanding of human nature. A 
picturesque romance of the days of the Regency which 
we recommend alike for the interest of the story and the 

aldn with which it is written. 

< 


Ebe fioohman’d liable. 


WHAT IF HE CABIE ? By Garfield Hodder Williams. 39 . 6 d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

There must be something strangely wrong with the 
world when everybody who sits down to imagine what 
would happen here if Christ were to return is fbreed^to 
the conclusion that His teachings would not be altogether 
in harmony wdth those of His own Churches, and that He 
would not long be welcome to more than a small minority 
even in Christian communities. The Dean of Llandaff 
has told the story of such a Second Coming, in, " What 
If He Came ? " and told it with a quiet candour, an under¬ 
standing of human character, a sense of its drama and 
of the poignancy of its final tragedy that hold the reader’s 
interest and leave him impressed with the spiritual sig¬ 
nificance of it all. The Great Teacher arrives at the busy 
little town of Forth Llanfair, in Wales ; he gathers disciples 
about Him, preaches to the people, heals the sick, and 
powerfully moves the multitude by His compelling per¬ 
sonality, His human kindness, the beautiful simplicity 
and tnith of His teaching; but there are many who object 
to His unorthodoxies, are jealous of His infiuence, and 
are not so ready to receive Him. He travels from place 
to place and at length comes to London, there to go 
through envy, misrepresentation and betrayal to the 
end. A scene at the close suggests that the whole story 
is part of a man’s dream, and the Dean writes of it in a 
foreword as " a meditation on the Gospel of St. Mark, 
taking the form of an imaginative reconstruction in terms 
of to-day of the words and scenes described in that Gospel." 
It is anyhow a vivid narrative that resolves itself into 
the testimony of one w'ho has faced the religious problems 
of the time witli breadth of vision and courageously, and 
it will make a strong appeal to the increasing number 
of thoughtful folk who believe there is no way of happiness 
for the world except that which takes it back to the ancient 
simplicities and sanctities of the Christian faith. 

DORIA’S RING AND GALLIPOLI. By A. D. Russell and 

Jacqueline Stoer. (Burns, Oates Sr Washbourne.) 

Of the two poems contained in this volume the first 
and longest is a collaboration, an unusual and surely a 
difficult thing in poetr>^ It relates, in a measure strongly 
reminiscent of " Christabel," a romantic episode in the 
life of the heroic Andrea Doria, saviour of Genoa and cham¬ 
pion of Christendom against the great Turkish corsair 
Barbarossa, and the long and unhappy consequences of 
that episode. It is w'rittcn with no little vigour and 
contains passages of undoubted beauty, but the authors 
are too facile. They lack restraint and the sovereign gift 
of style, and are too easily content with dead phrases and 
insignificant words. The same faults are to be found 
in " Gallipoli,** which is the work of A. D. Russell alone 
and relates the " authenticated facts of a miracle ** wrought 
in 1910 at the Carmel of Gallipoli in Italy by Saint Teresa 
of Lisieux, who was bom in 1873, died in 1897 and was 
canonised in 1925. The pious intention of this piece places 
it beyond ordinary criticism, but one cannot help feeling 
that the choice of metre for it—that made famous and even 
notorious by Swinburne in " Dolores "—was in spite of 
the author’s elaborate defence, a very unwise one. It 
is difficult now to read any poem in that metre, except 
Swinburne’s own, other than as a parody of Swinburne, 
and it must be confessed that such lines as 

" The rents of our foundress' endowing 
Are gone in repairs and arrears *' 

do little to dispel that feeling. 

THE VOCATION OF ALOYSIUS GONZAGA. By C. C. 

Martindale, S.J. Abridged edition. 38 . fid. (Sheed A 

Ward.) 

In June, 1725, Pope Benedict XllI proclaimed Aloysliia 
patron of all Jesuit schools, and a few years later he was 
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declared special patron of all students throughout the 
world. The present Pope has left no doubt at all, by 
many allusions, that he wills that Aloysius should be 
regaled as uniquely powerful on behalf of young men 
and bojrs, and as their quite special patron. One need 
not be a Roman Catholic in order to enjoy this beautiful, 
thoughtful and enthusiastic biography by Father Martin- 
dale. He describes eloquently the sort of world in which the 
boy grew up—^he was bom in 1568 into a distracted Europe, 
at Castiglione, and early prayed with care, refusing a 
cushion for his knees. The course of his strange, wonderful 
life is traced here with charm and ability. 

THE PRINCE. By Niccolo Machiavelli. Translated by 
Edward Dacres (1640). With an Introduction by W. E. C. 
Baynes. los. 6d. (De La More Press.) 

This new edition of one of the most famous of treatises 
on the art of government makes a handsome book, and 
its comeliness is enhanced by a fine photogravure repro¬ 
duction of a portrait of its author attributed (the great 
Dr. Bode thought wrongly) to Santi di Tito and lately 
bought for the Ufiizi Gallery. The time has long gone by 
when Machiavelli was regarded merely as an outstanding 
example of moral turpitude, and in speaking of liim the 
mo.st emphi.tic accent was placed on the first syllable of 
his Christian name. He is recognised as the father of the 
modern science of politics, "inasmuch,” says Mr. Bajnes 
in his excellent introduction, " as he was the first to analyse 
various forms of government that had existed and to 
inquire how they had worked in practice.” Mr. Baynes 
places ” The Prince ” against the background of its ago, 
and relates its principles to the standards and the needs 
of that age. He also touches on Machiavelli's later in¬ 
fluence. ” How far,” he asks, ” have his rules of conduct 
been adopted with success by such modem creators of 
new states as Bismarck, Lenin and Signor Mussolini ? ” 
At a moment when some form of dictatorship has many 
advocates in England, this edition has almost a topical 
interest. 

MORE CRACKS WITH ** WE TWA." By the Marquis and 
Marcliione.ss of Aberdeen and Temair. With 38 illu.stra- 
tioiis. 15s. (Methuen.) 

Those who re lember ” We Twa,” published some years 
ago and deservedly very successful, will be delight^ to 
find that the authors have now issued a companion volume 
of random reminiscences. The subjects dealt with by the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Aberdeen extend in time 
from the seventies to their golden wedding in 1927, and 
cover a large variety of interests, miunly of a more or less 
serious nature—to which latter, however, an effective 
counterbla.st has been supplied in a number of humorous 
anecdotes told with point and wit. This is an agreeable 
and attractive volume which deserves as general a reading 
as its predecessor. 

SAYS SERGEANT MURPHY. By A. P. Garland. Os. 
(Arnold.) 

What does he not say ? He discusses Cmelty in Sport, 
Humility, Scaremongers, The Flapper Voter and many 
other things. The book is merry and witty and the very 
present for the heavy-hearted, especially if the depressed 
one be of the male sex 1 All men will lite Murphy. Don't 
we sympathise with him in most of his grievances ? If 
only, he sighs, the L.C.C. would have every public stacuc 
in London ” thried for its life every five years, be a grand 
jury of the unforchinit citizens who have to work every day 
in the vicinity of it,” we should sec ” the divil’s own 
dhrop in the price of material for crazy pavements.” His 
opinion of reviewers is arresting. ” They're mostly beyond 
middle age, respectable, thrustworthy marri^ men, 
addicted to bulb rearin', and gettin' foreign stations on 
their four-valve sets. They've no thruck with the modem 
school, and vroukl as soon think of biingin' a live snake 
home as wan of them books." Excellent. True also. 



THE PATRIOTS PROGRESS 


By HENRY WILUAMSON 
With pictures printed from the lino-cuts of William 
Kermode. Red buckram gilt, los. fid. net 
This is a book wliich will take a place of its own in the 
literature of the War. The Limited Edition of 350 copies 
at Two Guineas is already over-subscribed. 

VAGABONDS AND PUPPETS 

By WALTER WILKINSON. 7s. M. net 
Another charming book by the author c»f “The Peep- 
Show,” of which D. H. Lawrence said : ” To me. a l)ouk 
like ' The IVep-Show' reveals England better than twenty 
novels writlen by clever young ladies and gentlemen.” 

BY WAY OF CAPE HORN 

By A. J. VIIXTERS. Illustrated. Cr. Quarto. 25s. net 
In Ills new book the author of ” Falmouth for Orders ” 
descrilies the five-months voyage of tlie full-rigged 
“sailer” Grace Harwar. 1,565 tons, from Wallaroo, South 
Australiii, to Queenstown, Ireland. {Publication April). 

MY UFE IN ART 

By CONSTANTIN STANSLAVSKY. 30s. net 
A new edition of this great bcjok (with 586 pages of text 
and 34 illustrations) of which Mr. St. John Eh vine, in a 
four-column review in The Observer, wrote :—“ This is one 
of the most remarkable books on the Theatre that I have 
ever read. It is a necessity of every actor's life.” 

THE PATH THROUGH THE WOOD 

By J. LEW'IS MAY. 7s. 6d. not 
A delightful book of reminiscences by M r. Lewis >\T vy, 
whose “ Cardinal Newman ” was an outstanding publica¬ 
tion of last autumn. 

GEOFFREY BLES 

22. SUFFOLK STRELT, PALL MALL. I.ONDON. S.W.I 


GENTLEMEN 

Mr, Slingsby Bethel! 

A 

HODDER a? STOUGHTON 

DISCOVERY 

RAYMOND 

THE 

DANGEROUS 

By L. SLINGSBY BETHEL 


THE NEW ROMANTIC NOVELIST 


7s, 6d. net 
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Books of the Hf^ontb. 

From Janoary ISfh to February I5th. 

(BooAs reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 

Both for its vivid pictures of the life and customs of 
the Navajo Indians and for its story of the young Navajo 
who gives his name to the book and of the strange, alluring 
Slim Girl whom he marries, LAUGHING BOY, by Oliver 
Le Farge (7s. 6d.; Constable) is a remarkable book. 
With all her faults, Slim Girl has perhaps a better right 
than Tess to be called a pure woman." It is a story 
of great power, deeply poignant in its later developments, 
finely imaginative and touched with beauty of thought 
and of feeling. 

Mr. Donald Maxwell has claimed various titles for him¬ 
self from time to time. Not long ago it was that of high¬ 
wayman, and now comes A DETECTIVE IN KENT (6s.; 
Bodley Head). If sometimes a vivid imagination is apt 
to run away with him, he sleuths here to excellent purpose. 
By means of close observation and indefatigable research 
he traces the old Kentish coast-line and the history of 
various place-names, out of which he constructs realistic 
pictures of long-past features and industries. The simile 
of’ the title is well maintained, and the reader quickly 
catches the author’s infectious enthusiasm. Many local 
legends too are tracked down in a manner which adds 
considerable spice to the adventure. Numerous maps and 
pictures are included, the latter in our opinion reflecting 
some of his most careful and attractive work. 

Alfred Sternbeck’s FILIBUSTERS AND BUCCANEERS was 
first published in German in 1928, and 
now appears in an English translation 
by Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie 
(i2s.6d.; Methuen). These stories of six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth century adven¬ 
turers carry the full flavour of hazard, 
intrigue, speculation, treasure trove, 
keen disappointment and overwhelming 
good fortune, but it is our indebtedness 
to them as naval pioneers, rather than 
a further embellishment of the romantic 
clement, that has inspired them. Drake, 

Clifford. Captain Kidd (with whom 
originated Edgar Allan Poe’s " Gold 
Bug "), Captain Roberts, not forgetting 
the two female pirates, Ann Bonny and 
Mary Read, and many another, are 
old fE^niliars,. but this different aspect 
gives a fili'p to our allegiance. Very 
interesting too arc the numerous illustrations taken from 
contemporary pictures. 

For a guardian who stood " rather wistfully between a 
generation whose principles are demonstrably wrong, and 
a younger generatif' which seems to have no principles 
whatever," it was a somewhat delicate task to be responsible 
for such a modern young minx as DORINDA DARLING 
(7s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins). With an amazing fund of 
humour and sparkling repartee, Mr. A. A. Thomson re¬ 
counts the escapades which spared no one who came 
within the radius of this live wire. Bishops, millionaires, 
aunts, etc., all were good targets for her irresistible roguish¬ 
ness. An infectious gaiet>'* runs right through to Dorinda’s 
final and overwhelming victory. 

During a chance meeting in a London hotel, the threads 
are steadily picked up which lead to the unravelling of the 
mystery surrounding a stranded schooner and some valuable 
pearls. The scene soon shifts to Mr. Ottwell Binns’s 
faTniliar haunts, the South Seas, and in THE SECRET 
PEARLS (7s. 6d.; Ward, Lock), in his wonted colourful 
vein, he hunts out the truth of the many conflicting versions 
of the story. Intrigue, adventure and misunderstanding 
are kept at high pitch until the facts gradually emerge, 
while a charming romance is allowed to percolate, giving 
just the necessary rounded-off-ness to an excellent yam. 

" A ^ttple about six feet by four; half a dozen at three 


feet square apiece, and a large one—family group or some¬ 
thing of that kind—^long-shaped—thirteen feet by nine." 
Thus ran the order for the family background, the lack 
of which proved such a vital obstacle to the establishment 
of the Halybots in the ducal mansion they coveted. In 
ANCESTORS (7s. 6d.; Cassell) Mr. Lennox Dryden depicts 
the predicaments of this ambitious pair in their efforts to 
found a " family " for their son and two daughters: With 
the help of Lady Barbara Burlington, in a somewhat 
ambiguous capacity, the old Jewish antique dealer and 
various others, they eventually succeed in merging into the 
de Haileybottes, complete with ancestral portraits and all 
the usual accompaniments, without losing however one 
whit of their own quaint originality. The whole story is 
a delightful riot of imagination, where the improbability 
is well smoothed down by its geniality. 

There is nothing superficial about Martha Ostenso’s 
work. It is clear and decisive, nor is it lacking in the polish 
that gives the trivial as well as tlic more outstanding features 
tliat real sense of finish. In THE YOUNG MAY MOON 
(7s. 6d. ; Thornton Butterworth) a slowly gnawing remorse 
works its pitiless way through two lives, that of a young 
widow and her husband’s great friend, w^ho alone shared 
her secret, whilst round them hovers the grim, gaunt 
figure of the mother-in-law. 'Jlie struggle is a formidable 
one, only increased by the cramping antipathy of the 
neighbours, but it is tempered with much that is delicate 
and charming, and wins through eventually to peace of 
mind and happiness. Out of the many faceted life in a 
small American town Miss Ostenso has produced a very 
human and tender picture. 

In DIFFirULT WOMEN, by Katharine Brush (7s. Od. ; 

Cassell), which has a strong flavour 
of New York, we are loUl of eleven 
difficult women, each with a difficulty 
peculiar to herself. There is for in¬ 
stance the bride who linds out the 
day before her marriage that the best 
man is the only man she can ever love ; 
and there is die ridiculous mother of 
forty who lies in bed and makes 
her daughter support her. We have 
a tragic " Gaudy Lady ” who secretly 
keeps a disreputable night club that she 
may give her son great chances in life, 
and then comes a silly little girl who 
hitches her wagon to a star—and has to 
run behind. Some of the stories are just 
amusing, all arc inspired with character 
and .sentiment. The cleverest story is 
perhaps "Night Club," in which the 
ladies’ drcssirig-room forms the background for glimpses 
into the lives of those who come and go. 

With a delightful cx)mpound of vivid imagery. S3rmpathy 
and faithfulness to historical facts. Lady Kitty Vincent 
gives yet another angle of the ’45 Rebellion in THE FIERY 
CROSS (7s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins). The fluctuating atmo¬ 
sphere is admirably realised. The Prince, with his gallantry, 
charm and vacillating ways, is frequently glimpsed, but 
the story is more closely concerned with the Jacobite 
women of varying degrees, with their courage, winsomeness 
and sacrifice, while reverting from time to time to their inenj 
folk and tlie more definite scenes of action. From the 
Prince’s landing down to the tragic days following Culloden, 
all the well-known happenings are ranged chiefly in rela¬ 
tion to the imaginary figures of Ronald Ogilvy and his 
charming wife Mairi. It is a glowing book, vivid scenes 
stand out by sheer force of descriptive power, the battle 
of Culloden in particular, while the c^ine personality of 
Angus is bound to win admirers everywhere. 

ART 

Studio. —^Masters of Etching: Arthur Briscoe. Intro¬ 
duction by Malcolm C. Salaman. 5s.—^Masters of the. 
Colour Print: Bresslera Roth. 5s. 

WiNsoR & Nswton. —ModeUing For Sculpture. Gilbert 
Bayes. 38. 



Mr. A. E. Yarra, 

whosenpw novel,"The Vanishing Ilnrsemen," 
Messrr. Selwyn & Blount are publishing. 
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CB1TIC18M AND BELLES-LETTKES 


Chapman & Hall. —^Degenerate Oxford. Terence Green- 
idge. 7s. 6d. 

Hogarth Press.—^T hc Course of English Classicism. 
Sherard Vines. 3s. 6d. 

Library Review (Dunfermline). -Golden Journeys. 
George Pratt Insh. is. 

Methuen.—C onviction of Survival. Sir Oliver T^dgc. 
Oxford Press.—T he Principles of English Verse. Charlton 
Miner Lewis, ys.— Poetry at I^escnt. Charles 
^ Williams. 7s. Od. 

FICTION 

{Price js. 6 d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 
Philip Allan.—H omcplace. Maristan Chapman. Why 
Stay We Here ? George Godwin. 

Allen & Unwin. —No Man's I<and. Vernon Hartlctt.— 
The Maurizius Case. Jacob Wasserman. 10s. 
Brentanos.—C ora Potts. Ward tireene. 

Thornton Butteuworth. Then There’s CTi])plc CTeelc. 
Ben Lucien Burman. -Tlie Intruder. Victor Hlasco 
Ibanez. 

Jonathan Cape.—T antalus. Jo Van Ammers-Kullor. 
Cassell. - The Trailing of the Picaroon. Herman Landon. 
—En Garde ! Samuel Morse.—Blair’s Attic. Joseph 
C. Lincoln and Kreeman Lincoln.- Ancestors, l^nnox 
Drydcn.—Moulded in Sand. R. Scotland Liddell.— 
Some Other Beauty. J. A. R. Wylie. 

Chapman & Hall.—M olten Ember. John Lindsey. 
Mystery Island. Palmer White.—Troubadour. Rupert 
Ooft-Cookc.— Olweii Growing. Edith Kickort.- Tlic 
Crooked Iwe. Katharine Virden. - Fantoccini. Coun¬ 
tess Barcynska. 

('iiATTO & WiM>us.--Down in the Valley. U. W. J'Ycc- 
man.—Five Sisters. Violet Kazarine. 

C?(>Li.iNs.—^'I’he Last of Mrs. Cheyney. Denys G. Herriot. - 
Incense and Sweet ( anc. E. W^ynne Tyson. 
CoNsrAHLE.—^The Weatherhouse. Nan Shepherd. -Laugli- 
ing Boy. Oliver T.a I’arge.—The Beguiling Shore. 1 )r. 
!•'. Gardiner. - Strangers and J-overs. Edwin Granberrx’. 
ITkatii, Cranton.—G rey Seas. Rex Clements. Os. - 
Providence Square. Paul Creswick.—Hereinoii the 
Beautiful. 'I'he C-ounless of Cromartic. 

Deni .—Pass Guard at Ypres. Ronald Gurncr.—'J'he 
Great AJventure. Ionise l*oiid Jewell. 3s: <>d. 

Noel Douglas.—'I’ he Wisdom of lx)ve. Seliatfncr. 
Duckworth .--Cannibal C’oryton. G. P. Robinson.— After. 

M. Saltoun. 5s. Bushman Burke. Jean Devanny. 
John Hamii.ton. —'I'lic l-lagrant Years. Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. 

Harrap.—T he Immortal i^ver. John A. Stcuart.—'J'Jie 
Shadow Syndicate. Clillord Hosken. -Tide House. 
Maude C. I’crry. 

HEiNEMANN.--Tbe Voyagc Home. Storm Jameson. 
Time, Gentlemen, 'Pime ! Norah Moult. -This Side of 
Jordan. Roark Bradford. 

Hodder & Stoughton.—F ighting Caravans. Zanc Grey. 
—The Red Brand. Cliarlc; Alden Seltzer. ■McT.eaii 
Investigates. George Goodchild. 3s. od.—T 1 • 
Mystery of V'^incent Dane. Mrs. Victor Rickard.- ■■ 
The Road io,thc City. R. J. While. - The Death of 
Captain Sband. Erie Spencer.—The Deputy Sheri 11 . 
Clarence E. Mulford.- One Summer. Ruby M. Ayres. 
—Miss Murchie's Holiday, jean Oliver liiddell. 
3S. 6d.—The Valiant. William MacLeod Raine.- 
Wasted Salt. George W. Ogden. A Kiss For Corinna. 
May Christie.—The Coldstone. Patricia Wentworth. 
—Jenny O'Neil. Hul)ert Quinn. 6s. 

Hogarth Press.—D awn on Mont Blanc. Wilfrid Benson. 
Hurst & Blackett.—S ally of Slopers. Oliver Sandys.— 
Phantom in the Wine. Jean Stark.—hiredamp. 
Am6Ue Rives.—The Flying Firs. A. M. Westwood. 
Hutchinson.—C aribbean Gold. James Murray. -The 
Golden Flower. Kathlyn Rhodes. Beloved River. 
A. William Ellis.—Chequer-Board. H. Herman Chil¬ 
ton.—The Incredible Truth. Roy Devereux.—Found 
Dead. Collin Brooks. 


ARTHUR L. SALMON 

THE FERRY OF SOULS 

A Book of Fontatiet mni Skotchop 
4 b. 6 d. net 

“ Steeped in the beauty of the teen and the half-seen." 

, . ... Bookman 

"Among other strange imaginative tales *The Ferry of 
Souls ’ is finely conceived; ‘ The Payment * pictures etfectivsly 
the old superstition of the Sin-Eater; and a truly moving tala 
of terror is the ‘ Werewolf.* ^ Perhaps the best of all is 
‘ Aphrodite *~the monk’s delirium of passion before an image 
of the Virgin; but a beautiful piece also is ' The Monk's 
Vigil.* "^Times 

WAYSIDES AND BYWAYS 

A Book of Reolitios and Droomi 
3 b. 6 d. net 

'* All that he touches is transmuted by his sensitive vision 
and delicate craftsmanship into something significant and 
interpret at i vc. *’— Manchester Guardian 

NEW VERSES 

28 . 6d. net 

" Ajways reveals a sensitive anistry and a fine chastity of 
mind."— Times 

" His vision is as individual as it is intensely sensitive and 
spiritual, and his music with its grave charm and dignity, is 
entirely his own."— Bookman 

G. T. FOUUS & CO., 9 11, Tottenham St., W.l* 

CITY, SEA AND COUNTRYSIDE 

A Selection of Verses. 3a. 6d. net 

J. M. DENT & SONS 


OVER 10 PER CENT. PER ANNUM 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 

This is the safe and certain return which a man aged 62 can obtain 
for life on capital invested with the 

CONFEDERATION LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
the old-established Annuity Office, which has funds of £1.0,000,000 
under the direct supervision of the Canadian Government. 

Any sum from £100 upwards may be invested to produce a pro¬ 
portionate income. 'I'he return granted on capital invested at 
other ages by both male and feniale annuitants is equally liberal, 
as will he seen from the following examples of the income for 
life which each £1,000 invested will secure. 


1 Annuity Payable. 

Annuity Payable. 1 

MALE 

Yearly. 

FEMALE. 

Yearly. 

Age 65 

. £110 1410 

Age 67 .. 

£102 0 10 

Age 67 

. £118 12 6 

Age 72 .. 

£123 6 1 


An increased amount of incornc is granted for each month of age 
completed since the intending annuitBnt*s last birthday, and 
specially favourable terms are granted those in impaired health. 
Contract! may alao be effected 
under which the Full Return of the 
Capital Invested is Guaranteed. 

Write to-day /or a personal quotation, using form below. 


To G. T. VARNEY (Manag er fo r the United Kingdom) 
CONFEDERA'nON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


My date of birth is... What Life 

Income can 1 purchase by investing 

£.now ? 


Name . 

Address .,. 

CONFEbERATION 

LIFE ASSOCIATION 

A Limited LtebiUiy Company Incorporated in Canaia 

BUSH HOUSE. ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C& 
Fuid. WHSMd USJIMN. EstMished iSjt 
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Herbert Jenkins.— ^I'he Transome Murder Mystery. 

Peter Luck.—^Daphne Limited. Richard Starr. 
Knopf. —Dominance. Oswald Harland.—Steel Chips. Id- 
wal Jones. 

John Lane. —The Coat of Many Colours. *' Ephesian.”— 
The Return of John Storey. Olive Gregory. -The 
Gilded ('upid. Elizabeth Murray.—Pilgrim’s Ford. 
Muriel Hine. 

John Long. —A Piece of Purple. Helen Eastwood.—The 
Burga. Hazell Campbell.—The Mine in the Desert. 
J^avid j. Footman.' The Sedgwicks. Shirley Cooke. 
]^(jN(iMANS.“ Aubrey Dene. Sylvia Hooke. 

Samp-son Low.— The Mystery Man. Silas K. Hocking.— 
3s. 6 ( 1 .—Retribution. H. St. John Cooper.—The 
Nymph at Bay. Edward iTankland.—Tlic Golden 
Goat. Doiiri Byrno. 5s. 

Macmillan. —Turn Back the Leaves. E. M. Delaheld. 

* Elkin Mathews & Marrot.— Adam and Evelyn at Kew. 
Robert Herring. 21s.—Drifting Leaves. S. H. Mc- 
Grady. 'I'he Secret of 37, Hardy Street. Robert J. 
Casey. 

Melrose.— Restive Lovers. Jean Harr. 

Methuen. 'Jhe Vye Murder. I. Wray.-- Burden’s J* 2 nd. 
Bridget Lowry, js. 6d.—Dark Destiny. Andrew 
Cassels Brown.- - 'Phe Man Who Was 'J'here. N. A. 
Temple-F-llis.—The T.istening I*ost. Grace S. Rich¬ 
mond.—Odd ways. Herbert Adams. 

John Murray.— The Twins Murder Case. Horace G. 

Hutchinson.—I*iecrusl. Daisy Fisher. 

Nash & Grayson. —The White Panthers. Derek Vane.- 
, I . Aisop Dancing. J. E. Buckrose. 

Cecil Palmer. —Beast and Man. Sean M’Guire. 

Eric Partrioge. -Life At a Venture. E. V. dc Fontmell. 
Stanley Paul. —Sapphire and Emerald. Cecil Adair.— 
Montalaiii. Hamilton Drummond.—The Genius of 
Gerald. E. lilverett-Grceu. My Lady’s Bath. C. 
Nina B(jyle,—Out of the Ashes. David Grew.- - 
Fathomless. Captain Dingle. 

Pi('KI‘.rin (5 a In glis.— Herself and Her J-ioy. Amy Lc 
Feuvre. 2s. 6d. Kldw’yth's Choice. L. A. Barlcr- 
Snow’. 2s. od. 

Martin Seckek,— Samson the Nazarilc. N’ladimir Jalx)t- 
itisky. 

Selwyn & Blount. —Broadway Interlude. Acliined Ab¬ 
dullah and Faith Baldwin. 

Skeffingt(5 N. --The Red Lady. Guy Morton.—Black 
Eagle. E. Keith Monis. - The Lilac Bush. Vincent 
^ Brown. -A Daughter of Kings. George W. Gough. 
Stockwf.ll. —A T.at)uuring Gentleman. John Duiiord. 
6s—^Passing Shadows. G. E. Harcourt. 2s. 6d,— 
The Case if Karl Kepp. Arthur Edwin Tail. 3s. 
Waro, Lock.— Out of the Depths. Joseph Hocking.— 
Hardctr.s JCscapade. Harold Bltidloss.—Double or 
Quit. K. Charles Vivian.—l^'aUdand’s Choice. Paul 
Trent. -The lighting Spirit. Eflic A. Rowlands. - - 
The Missing Clue, ^'arltoii Dawe.—Clay-Face. Jesse 
Templeton. Stepping Stones. L. G. Mobcrly. 
WisHART. ' Bitter Water. Heinrich Hau.ser. 

FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 

{Non-Fiction.) 

Allin iS: Unwin.- .‘\nhelli. Juljusz Slowacki. Trans¬ 
lated by Dorothea Prall Kadiu. 3s. 6d.—Scandinavian 
literature. H. I. Topstii'-Jensen. 7s. 6d. 

Duck WORTH. Love Town. Hiccardo Bacchelli. Trans¬ 
lated by Orlo Williams.—The World of the Blind. 
Jierre Villcv, Translated by Alys Hallard. 7s. 6d. 
Shunju Sma (Tokio).—Dai-Bosatsu Toge. Kaizan Naka- 
zato. 

HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Ernest Benn.—M r. Lloyd George. Sir Charles Mallet. 9s. 
Bi^ckw'ooo. -The Jungle Tide. John Still. 7s. 6d. 
Geoffrey Hle.s. —\ agabonds and Puppets. Walter Wil¬ 
kinson. 7s. 6d.—New Worlds to Conquer. Richard 
Halliburton. i6s. 

CA.SSELL.—Weetman Pearson, First Viscount Cowdray. 

J. A. Spender. 21s. 


Heath, Cranton.— Vagaries of a ” Vagabond.” By ” The 
Fighting Parson” (George Gray). 12s. Cid.—Mace¬ 
donian Memories. Henry C. Day. 7s. 6d. 

Dent. —^Madame De Main tenon. Maud Cruttwell. 15s.-- 
Pablo Casals. Lillian Littlehales. los. 6d. 

Harrap.— Savage Gentlemen. Mabel C. Cole. los. fxl._ 

Europe in Zigzags. Sisley Huddleston. 21s. 
Heinemann. —Adventure. Major-General the Rt. Hon. 
J. E. B. Seely. 21s. 

Hutchinson. —The Test of Scarlet. Coningsby Dawson. 

7s. 6d.-—Mud and Khaki. H. S. Clapham. 7s. 6d. 
Kentish Express Publishing Co. (Ashford).-^A Saunter 
Through Kent With Pen and Pencil. Charles Iggles- 
den. 3s. 6d. 

John Lane. —The Annie Marble in Germany. C. S. 
Forester. 8s. 6d.—'J'he Life and Reminiscences of 
Jessie Bond. Told by Herself to Ethel MacGeorge. 
7s. 6d. 

Marriott.— -The Airway To See Europe. Eleanor Eisner. 
6s. 

Methuen .-'A History of the Modern Church. J. W. C. 
Waud. 8s. 6d.—Filibusters and Buccaneers. Alfred 
Stembcck. 12s. 6d.—Tramping Through Ireland. 
John Gibbons. 3s. 6d.—Plato and His Con¬ 

temporaries. G. C. Field. 12s. 6d. 

Pickering & li^oLis. - Lady Missionaries in Many Lands. 
E. R. Pitman. 2s. 

Putnams.— Escape. Francesco Nitti. los. 6d. 

Secker. —Christopher Columbus. Jacob Wasserniann. 
los. 6d. 

Taraporevala (Bombay) and Ke(;an Paul (l-ondon) 

The Splendour Thai Was Tiid. K. T. Shah, H A., B.Sc. 

l2 TOS. 

Humphrey Toulmin.— About My.self. Ben Turner, 
los. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Allen & Unwin. —The Newspaper of To-morrow. Harold 
Herd. 3s. 6d. - Novial Lexike : International Dic¬ 
tionary. Otto Jesperseii. 3s. fxl. 

Cakkuthers (Inverness).—More Culloden Papers. Edited 
by Duncan Warrand, M.A., F.S.A. 15s. 
t-OLLiNS.—The Story of English Litoral ure. Edward 
Albert, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Evans Bros.— Education At the Cross Roads. J^ird 
Eustace Percy. 5s. 

Fader 8c Faber. —The Best of England. Horace Annesley 
Vachell. los. 6d. 

John Hamilton.— The A B C of Climate. K. C. Edwards 

2S. (>d. 

Heinemann. - Herbs, Salads and Seasonings. X. M. 

Boulcstin and Jason Hill. 6s. 

Hogarth Press.- - Fhe Open Conspiracy. H. G. Wells. 5s. 
Hutchinson.— Revelations From the Secret Service. 
Robert Boucard. 2s. 6d.—Strange Company. S. 
'rheodore Felstead. 12s. 6d.—Mons, Anzac and Kut. 
Aubrey Herbert.—International Criminals. Past and 
J^esenl. Frederic Boutet. 2s. 6d. 

Herbert Jenkins. —Hell’s Kitchen. George Ingram and 
Dc Witt Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. 

Library of Congress (Washington, U.S.A.).—Report of 
the Librarian of Congress. P’or the Fiscal Year ending 
June 30th, 1929. 

John Long. —My Snooker Book. Joe Davis. 5s._ 

Triumphs and Tragedies of the Turf. Campbell 
Russell. 38. 

Longmans.— The Romance of a Colonial Parliament. 
Ralph Kilpin. 8s. 6d. 

Elkin Mathews & Marrot.—T he Mirror of the Months. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith. 6s. 

Methuen.— Abe Martin’s Wisecracks. ” Kin ” Hubbard. 

Selected by E. V. Lucas. 2s. 6d. 

Cec il Palmer.— The Case for Edward De Vere, 17th Earl 
of Oxford, as” William Shakespeare.” Percy AUen. is. 

S. W. Partridge. —^The Psychology of the Adolescent. 
Leta S. HoUingworth. 6s. 

Selwyn & Blount.— Great Thames Mysteries. Elliott 
O’Donnell. i8s. 
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Sherratt & Hughes.—^D isruptive Forces in Judaism. 
Dr. Isiah Wassilevsky. 2s. 

Stockwell.—T wo Great Old H3rmns. Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, is. 6d. 

*' Two Worlds ** Publishing Co.—J esus Christ At Work. 

Richard Arthur Bush. 4s. 6d. 

University of London Press.—^A Practical Course of 
Pr6cis Writing. E. M. Falser. Book Three. 3s. f)d. 
Warne.—^T raditions of Lancashire. Second Series. John 
Roby. 7s. 6d. 

Watts.—B rain Stuff. W, Margrie. 6d. 

Williams & Norgate.—Q uakerism and Industry Before 
1800. Isabel Grubb. 8s. fid.—Pacifist Imperialism. 
James M. Holzman. 3s. fid. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Blackwell.—^M ero Immortals. Gwen John. 2s. fid. 
Constable.—^T hree Plays. James Bridie. 7s. fid.—Plays, 
Natural and Supernatural. Tlieodore Dreiser. 13s. 
Heinemann.—T wo Plays. Arthur Pinero, fis. 

Putnams.—^T he New Hangman. Laurence Housman. 

2S. fid. 

POETRY 

Dent. —^The Hasting Day. George Herbert Clarke. 3s. fid. 
—^A Treasury of Middle English Verse. Selected and 
rendered in Modem English by Margot Robert Adam¬ 
son. fis. 

Gollancz. —Christ in the Synagogue. I.. Aaronson. t 2s. fid. 
tlKFORD Press. —Half Lights and Overtones. Henri 
Faust, fis. fid. 

Palatine Books Co. (Blackpool).—Rhymes of 'Pimes and 
Climes. E. G. Clerk. 2s. fid. 

Quota Press (Belfast).—^'I'he Dream of Things. Ruddick 
Millar, is. 

Srot’KWELL.—^'riic Valley ol Vision. Elise Emmons. 3s. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Burns, Oates A Wasiibourne. —^Thc Catholic Church and 
the Destitute. John O'Grady, —^'fhe Catholic 

Church and Art. Ralph Adams Cram. 4s.—The 
Catliolic Church and Current Literature. George N. 
Shuster. 4s. 

Hooder & Stoughton. —^Who is this Jesus ? W. Kirk¬ 
land. 2s. fid. paper. 3s. fid. clotli. 

Pickering & Ij^igi.is. —^The Outlined John. Robert I-ee. 
3s.—The Epistles to the Thessalonians. C. F. Hogg 
and W. 1 £. Vine. 4s. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

SvETARANYA Ashrama (Madras) and Simpkin Marshall.— 
Renascent India. K. S. Venkata-ramani. R.t. 
BLACKWELL.—The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Vol. 7. 
23 guineas the .set of 8 vols. 

Thornton Butterworth. —Races of Africa. C. ( 5 . Selig- 
man. 2s. fid.—^The Atom G. P. lliomson. 2 r. (kI. 
—^An Anthology of English Poetry: Drydcn to 
Blake. Kathleen Campbell. 2s. fid. 

Dent. —Norse Legends—In South \merica—From Earth 
to Moon--Plays for Middle Forms, is. 4d. each. 
(King's Treasuries series).—The Novels of Captain 
Marryat. No. 15 : Monsieur Violet—No. 16: The 
Privateersman. 3s. fid. each.- -Everyman's Library; 
14 vols. 2s. each. 

Heinemann. —Secrets of a Showman. Charles B. Cochran. 
5s.—The Sea Devil. Lowell Thomas. 5s.—The 
Private Life of Cleopatra. Claude Ferval. 5s.— 
The Soya Bean and the New Soya Flour. C. J. 
Ferrfie. f>s. 

HoDDER & Stoughton. —Tlie Fight of the Firecrest. Alain 
Gerbault. 5s. 

Hogarth Press.—T o the Lighthouse. Virginia Woolf. 5s. 
Methuen.—H appy Thoughts. F. C. Buraand. 5s. 

Nash & Grayson.—H uman Experience. Viscount Hal¬ 
dane. IS.—^The Light of Asia. Sir Edwin Arnold, is. 
Secker.—B uddenbrooks. Thomas Mann. 7s. fid.—War. 
Ludwig Renn. 3s. fid.—Schlump. Anonymous. 3s. fid. 
—Class 1902. Ernst Glaeser. 3s. fid. 


PROFITS AND THE 

By HUGH TUITE 

Author of The Secret of the Blue Vase,’* etc. etc. 

A volume of helpful advice, practical inform¬ 
ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 
write stories and articles that sell. Highly 
commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 
Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
# Press, Ltd.), etc. # 

From all Booksellers, 3/6 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 

Kern Komt, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


PEN 


UNREST: The Rebel Poets Antholoxy 

Edited by RALPH CHEYNEY end JACK CONROY 


Cloib and Sold. 3u fid. ner 

A coinmetideii volume of Poalrv, brilliantly wiilieu, which d«Mls very 
cleverly with the theme of Unrebl. 

London: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL LTD. 


29, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4 


AUTHORS* MSS. (English. French. Latin) 
promptly and carefully typewritten by Univer* 
alty graduate. Translation undertaken. Teati* 
moniala duplicated. Miss Hogben. Douglas Lodge, 
HYTHE. Kent. 


AUTHORS' MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT. 101, Melrose Avenue. Wimbledon 
Park. S.W.19. 


T YRICS AND SONGS of originality, also Piano¬ 
forte works considered for publication. Write 
for particulars. Dept. No. 174, Peter Derek Ltd. 
Music Publishers, 83, New Oxford Street, London. 


WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE 

Full of valuable and most helpful material for both new and ratabHehed 
authors. 6d. net monthly. Annual Subscription, 7/6. Sperimeii free.— 

ARTHUR STOCKWELL. Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill. London 


If you have a cold~ i 

Inhsle 


■F 

f 



and the cold will soon be a thing of the past. 

“ Vapex ** penetrates the complicated passages 
of nose and throat, searching out the germs 
which cause the trouble. The Inflamed mucus 
membrane Is soothed, cleansed and protected 
horn re-Infectlon. Of Chemieie g/- A 3/- 

y«t. THOMAa KanraoT a co., ltb. 
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Collector 

' Lxt not the eollutot, therrfore, ever, unless in some argent and 
necessary circumstances, part with any of his treasures.'~BuRTON 


THE BOOK S 



PUBLIC OPINION. 

O NE of the pleasing experiences of an editor is to 
receive appreciation from his readers for a new 
is plan. He has always a measure of anxiety in his mind 
when he embarks upon a fresh development, for in 
doing so, he invites criticism, and usually this is forth¬ 
coming. We have every reason for saying that the 
decision to add this “ Collector" section to The 
Bookman has been more than justified. From all 
sides there has come to us, 
by word and by letter, approval 
for the new fi;atiire. It has 
proved to us, what wc had 
already believed, that there was 
not only room for such a fresli 
section, but that it would be 
welcomed not only by collectors, 
but by our readers in general. 

We are glad indeed that " The 
Collector" has been welcomed 
both for its interest and for its I 
real practical value. Our 
attitude to book-collecting com¬ 
bines that of those who feel the 
inestimable joys which come to 
a collector, whether his or her 
collecting be on a .small or a large 
scale, and that of tho.se who buy 
books for the sheer pleasure of 
reading them, as well as for 
their economic value. There 
is, we think, in .such an 
attitude, a balanced view. „ . . r n 

portrait by E. O. Hoppe. 

. We see no rcjason at all why 
a person .should not both love a book for its literary 
value, and have at the same time a keen interest in its 
money value. Wc make bold to say that no real book- 
lover can, or ever will - remembering Burton's .saying — 
turn over his books in the twinkling of an eye, and 
readily part with them for profit. It goes hard with 
the soul of those who have a high rc.gard for books to 
dispose of them. That is oi^ gospel. We look forward 
to the development of the Collector" in the months 
ahead, as a mean.s of adding to our own knowledge and 
delight, as well as to the entertainment and help that 
we believe will come from it to our readers. There is, 
happily, evidence that this is going to be so in the kindly 
words that have already reached us from many of them. 

LIMITED EDITIONS. 

Of recent years the limited edition market ha.s been 
developed to an astonishing extent. A year or two 
since it seemed that it was being overdone; in fact, 
we would say it was definitely overcrowded with limited 


editions of almost every conceivable kind of book, 
irrespective of the normal expected demand, or the 
standing of the author of the book concerned. These 
too-many limited editions made their way for a time 
among those people who thought that any and all 
limited editions must have both a literary and a com¬ 
mercial value. But as time passed, this particular 
section of the public became a trifle suspicious, and 
many limited editions failed to achieve the necessary 
success. Many of them were, 
and still arc worth while. We 
have even purchased certain 
volumes, b}' assuredly famous 
authors of no mean literary 
ability, which can now be bought 
at about half the price at which 
they were issued ! Here again 
then is a similar situation to 
that which ap])li(‘s to .stocks 
and shares. A new gilt-edged 
security is offered at £100 par, 
and there arc many who, for 
fear of n(.t being allotted the 
amount of their application, at 
once sub.scribe. After the date 
of issue it often happens that 
tin; particular share may be 
bought in the open market at a 
discount. And this is what has 
happened to u.s with certain 
limited editions -and probably 
to many others. 

Mr A A Milne situation to-day in regard 

to limited editions is very dif¬ 
ferent. There i.s m(jro caution in the making of such 
editions, and as a rule it is only the author with 
an assured litiTary market that is so honoured. 
Again, in the past, these limited editions comprised too 
many copies. This, in it.self, was fc.rcical. Limited 
editions for collectors should be limited. Five hundred 
copies, printed on hand-made paper, in larger form, 
and signed by the author, and by the artist if there are 
illustrations, and published at £3 3s., is a reasonable 
jjfoposition. Of this kind of edition no larger number 
should be printed. Frequently the number is 250. 

It is not easy for those who are interested in this 
kind of work to find out what books are appearing in 
this form. We agree : it is difficult. We have missed 
some ourselves. This is annoying from two points of 
view. One, wc miss the opportunity of securing a copy 
of a special edition by a particular author whose books 
we happen to like, and we lose a chance of buying some¬ 
thing that may bring us a rich profit, if we desired to sell 
it after it had appreciated. Here is a case in point. 
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A friend of ours rebuked us, at the time, because we had 
not told him that there was to be a limited signed 
edition of A. A. Milne's “ When We Were V.ery Young.” 
Speaking from memory—it was a few years since—it 
was published at something like two guineas, and a copy 
in mint state, because it is very scarce, might well cost 
to-day £70. Naturally our friend was annoyed, but as 
we were abroad at the time we think his strictures 
were a little unfair. 

There is not always need to announce these limited 
editions, because they are sold almost as soon as the 
order is given for them to be made. We did have the 
good fortune to secure a copy of that really beautiful 
edition of Kipling's Poems, in three volumes, pub¬ 
lished at £15 15s., but we only just managed to do 
so. Also, by dint of much effort and quiet pursuing, we 
ran down a copy of Tomlinson's ” All Our Yesterdays.” 

If you really want to make quite sure of obtaining 
limited editions of your favourite authors, or of any 
famous author, the thing to do is to make a list of those 
authors, and place an order for any or all of them, and 
lake your chance of being lucky enough to get one. 
Some people are doing this, but it is impossible ftr 
everyone to have a copj^ reserved for him. Even the 
booksellcT himself may order as many as a dozen, and 
perhaps be supplied with only two, or even one. There 
are those who iilacc their order too late. It is all very 
difficult, and we know of no way out except that a 
larger number of copies be printed—and then the 
edition t'iin no longer be said to be limited. There are 
occa.sions wdien a larger number of copies in a limited 
edition is justified, especially where the edition covers 
the two ILiiglisli-spoaking markets - Great Britain and 
U.S.A., but usually live hundred copies is the sensible 
number. 

A BATCH OF CATALOGUES. 

And a verj^ pood batch it is. There arc so many 
that we hardly know where to begin. These catalogues 
are excellent in eve ry way, and we should like to be 
able to dvc more space and consideration to them. 
Perlia])s, as tliis section of Thk Bookman grows in 
popularity—and we would remind our readers that this 
is the only journal in Great Britain that has so large 
a special part devoted entirely to book-collecting—we 
may find it practicable to increase the number of pages 
we arc at present devoting to it. 

In writing about these catalogues that reach our office 
during the month, we hope the information wo give 
will be found sufficiently interesting to encourage the 
reader to ask the antiquarian bookseller to send him or 
her a copy. In this way our work will prove to be of 
value to everyone concerned. Addresses will always be 
found in the business part of these pages. 

Quaritch has provided us with two catalogues of 
importance. One (No. 430) comprises a great number 
of books on American bibliography, European history, 
genealogy, numismatics, political economy, etc. The 
other list is of general publications and remainders. 
Another catalogue (No. 521) of Biographical works, 
pamphlets and tracts relating to all that concerns the 
production, collection and history of books, comes from 
Francis Edwards. This is of special attraction. There 
are nearly one thousand books, all of which we would 
be delighted to see on our shelves. Some are on those 


CHAS. J. SAWYER LTD. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
JUST ISSUED 


No. 93 books of ARTISTIC INTEREST 

BINDINGS-COLOURED PLATE 
BOOKS - SPORTING-PRIVATE 
PRESSES. Etc. 

No* 94 ENGLISH LITERATURE 
No. 95 RARE BOOKS & MANUSCRIPTS 

AMERICANA- INCUNABULA-RARE 
LITURGIES-ILLUMINATED MSS., 
Etc. 

Libraries Purebased—Intelligeiit Appraisals 
Girraspondanca Invited 


12.13, GRAFTON STREET 
NEW BOND STREET. LONDON. W.1 


FIRST EDITIONS OF 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS 



LONDON 

PICKERING & CHATTO, LTD. 
I, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. 
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shelves, but not many. 

You may spend a 
pleasant time with this 
catalogue. There is one 
catalogue which kept 

us engrossed in it too Q 

long. This was another ^ 

Edwards list (No. 4) 

of autograph letters of 

celebrated authors. It / 

is most excellently pro- { A 

duced. We like the 

lay-out of the page, the — ' nV 

Readable notes appended From Autof 

to each item, and the „ * * w, . r 

easy way one can see New series, Numbe* 

names, descriptions and 

prices. Moreover the list is admirably illustrated, with 
reproductions of portions of some of the letters. It is 
so rich with interesting things that we dare not begin 
to deal with any especial item. Some of these letters 
contain clever drawings done by their writers such as 
the two we have reproduced. Reading through this 
list has given us as much pleasure as many a volume 
of fiction. 

But we must hasten. Another good list, also well 
arranged, as so many arc these days, comes from Miller 
and Gill. There are some fifty pages, containing entries 
of a number of first editions and private press books. 
The prices are sound. We mean by that, they are of 
the right market value. Wo notice a particularly fine 
collection of Mr. Wells’s books, among which there is a 
very moderately priced copy of “ The Island of Dr. 
Moreau" for £16. It is not in absolute mint state, 
otherwise it would cost somewhere about £30. If we 
did not already possess them, we should certainly order 
the three books by Mrs. 

Virginia Woolf, Jill 

marked at moderate c/ CU OW'iO 

prices. Readers uill do 1 ^ A— /f—* 

well to keep their eyes ^ (S ^ 

Open for ail books by 

Mrs. Woolf. Those who Si 

understand, know her 

great literary value, and I 

some day all her b »ks, 

especially of course the ^ 

earlier ones, will be 

valuable possessions. At 

present they may be 

bought for a pound each 

or thereabouts, but thes(\ ^ % 

prices won't obtain for OiW 

We must hold the 

other catalogues over’ \ ^ u. i 

until next month, as f'S I 

they are too interesting I 

to dismiss with a casual 
comment. 


V, Uvje.» 


THE MARKET. 

Since we wrote our last 
notes, the happenings in 


e the book-collecting 

market have been many 
and interesting. All this 
movement, apart from 
the other multitudinous 
details concerning it, 
makes good reading for 
those who are attracted 
by the practical side of 
book-collecting. 

We have been more 
_than just interested 

From Autograph lottor of Edward Lear, during the past month 
Nov. 15th, 1560, looking through The 

Ffvni" Autograph Letters of Celebrated Authors and Others." . , , 

New Series, Number Pour (Francis Edwards). CltqUC, the Valuable 

antiquarian booksellers' 
weekly, established in 1890. There is no better reply 
to the cynical comment that the collecting of first 
editions is a passing craze than this weekly. In the 
course of the month many thousands of books—some 
are of course mentioned a number of times—are 
advertised for, as wanted by the adverti.sers for their 
customers and for stock. 

No end of paragraphs are appearing in various places 
in the x)ress of this and that book being sold for a 
high price, perhaps a hundred or more pounds, whereas 
it was published at only a few shillings. Wc have 
written some ourselves. But we wonder if everyone 
knows that there was once a book published at one 
pound, wliich brought under the hammer, some tliree 
hundred years later, £8,600. It was resold for $100,000 
and the chances are that, if it were put up to auction 
to-day, it might well run to thirty, forty or even fifty 
thousand pounds I Anyhow, Dr. Rosenbach said once 

that it was worth thirty 

m ! J A thousand pounds. There 

CLi* — l-OtM jg 

really estimate its price. 
L I li P 0 It is t h e First Folio 

II4I1I1O Pht Shakespeare of 1623— 

k^,. ncr ' the Comedies, Histories 
, and Tragedies, printed 
by Isaac Jaggard and 
Co fia. Edmund Blount. 

/Kt Some first or limited 

editions to look out for: 

* “All our Yester- 

n-V days.” By H. M. 

‘ Tomlinson. 

“ A Writer's Notes 
on his Trade.” By 
C. £. Montague. 

^ » “ Europa’s Beast." 

By R. H. Mottram. 
1 ^ “The New Hang- 

Ar 4 V man." By Laur- 

ence Housman. 

•M,r of Kate Greenaway. '' Shepherds in Sack- 

lov. 7ih, 1895. doth." By Sheila 

Kaye-Smith. 


804 * - CctAA 

Co fluL 
jj, itM, 






Autograph Letter ef Kate GreoMway, 
Nev. 7th, 1895, 

From ** Aatograph Letten of Cttobrated Autbort and Othen.” 

New Strlei, Nombtr Four (Franels KdwirdtX 
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*' Dream in Luxembourg.” By Richard Aldington. 

Facsimile Catalogue of Laurence Sterne’s Library. 

" Kindness in Comer.” By T. F. Powys. 

” A True Story.” By Stephen Hudson. 

” The Aloe.” By Katherine Mansfield. 

“ Down in the Valley.” By H. W. Freeman. 

“ A Rambling Discourse.” By John Galsworthy. 

” The Mirror of the Months.” By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. 

“ Violet Ryder.” By Norah Hoult. 

” Dandelion Da}^.” By Henry Williamson. 

Some of these are already issued, and copies are not 
easy to find, except at a premium. 

There is coming a new series entitled ” The Furaival 
Books.” Each volume will comprise just one short 
story. The edition will be limited to five hundr 3d copies, 
and each will be signed. The following will be some of 
the authors: A. E. Coppard, T. F. Powys, Rhys 
Davies and H. E. Bates. All books by these authors 
are worth collecting, expecially those by Mr. Coppa-d 
and Mr. T. F. Powys. And it is well to watch the 
work of Mr. Bates. 

At a recent sale, Sir James Barrie's ” Better Dead ” 
was sold for ^49; Mr. Galsworthy's ” From the Four 
Winds ” for £ 60 , and ” Villa Rubein ” for £40; and 
Mr. Kipling’s “ Just So Stories ” for £245. Mr. Kipling 
had signed the last mentioned book. Autograph of 
or a letter from the author placed in a volume, always 
add a great deal to its value. 

Sothebys recently held a sale of valuable prmted 
books, autograph letters and other MSS. They were 
the property of the Earl of Lytton and Viscount Ridley. 

The collection included many volumes of English 
literature of the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 

There was a presentation copy of Burke's ” Reflections 
on the French Revolution of 1790 to Sir Philip Francis,” 
and an extensive collection of Dryden and other 
seventeenth century dramatists. There were also some 
first editions of Jane Austen, Byron, Wordsworth, 

Coleridge, Hardy, Kipling, Barrie and Shaw; early 
editions of Boccaccio, a fine Second Folio Shakespeare ; 
autograph letters signed by James Boswell, Edward 
FitzGerald; some verses by David Garrick; manu> 
scripts of Handel, Beethoven, Rossini; letters of 
Dr. Johnson, Shelley, Dickens, Tliackeray and Scott. 

We shall refer to the prices obtained in our next 
” Market ” notes, as we are going to press before the 
sale takes place. 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon is to sell through 
Sothebys, Portly, many of the books in his valuable 
library. 

In looking for bargains among the first editions of 
famous authors, it is wdl to bear in mind that first 
printings often run to many thousands of copies. A 
first edition in this particular form has veiy little value, 
unless it be the first issue of the first edition, and 
co nfflinft some feature of a special character, as in the 
case of Graves's ” Good-bye to All That.” In the first 
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issue of this book th(3re was a poem which did not 
appear in subsequent issues. Some idea of the 
popularity of notable authors may be gathered from the 
fact that Mr. Galsworthy’s “ Hays" have" reached 
the sixtieth thousand. Some 20,000 copies were 
printed of the first ordinary edition of All Our 
Yesterdays.’* 

A signed copy of Oscar Wilde’s " The Ballad of 
Reading Gaol” realised £175 at auction. Wilde had 
presented it to the Governor of the prison. It included 
a letter from the author. 

k 

We have just received, at the moment of going to 
press, a most interesting catalogue from that remark- 
able firm, Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, of Charing Cross 
Road. This house sends out special lists covering each 
of its many departments. The one before us comes 
from the Rare Book Department, and is crowded with 
many alluring books and manuscripts and autograph 
letters. The best suggestion we can make in this vcr>' 
brief paragraph is that the jeader should send for a 
copy of Messrs. Foyle’s ” Catalogue of the Rare Book 
Department.” 


The London First Edition Club has been established now 
for some years, and last December saw tlie inauguration of 
the liverpool First Edition Club, with twenty-five original 
members. Sir Benjamin Johnson as its President, and Mr. 
J. W. Nance and Mr. I. W. Girvan as Honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer. The Club has its own rooms at 10, South 
Castle Street, Liverpool, and has had its two first lectures, 
one on the “ Picaresque Novel,** by the Chairman of its 
Committee, Professor W. I.yon Blease, and one by Mr 
J. W. Nance on '* Edmund Blunden." I am told that the 
Hon. Treasurer is " a Jefferies fan,” and may be expected 
to lecture on him shortly. The Chairman specialises in 
finely printed books from modern presses, and has a 
magnificent mlleciion, tliough he started too late to get 
any Kelmscott; the Treasurer collects modem first 
editions of novelists, and has a notable collection of 
Coppard, a complete set of Williamson, and is pinning his 
faith to Mottram and Brett Young as writers who are 
dear and will become dearer to collectors. Mr. Nance 
confesses to a weakness for modem poetry and is rich 
in first editions of Blunden, Eliot, Sassoon, Graves, and 
others, and, he says, ” some rarish Le Gallicnne, who as a 
TJvcrpool author interests me considerably. Also L. A. G. 
Strong is a lad of mine.'* Founding the Club has not, he 
rcmarlcs, l)ecn an er sy matter, but it is going at last and 
so very much alive that we are too late to wish it success 
but in time to congratulate it warmly on the success it 
has achieved. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH 


The Cambridge University Press is publishing a work 
on ” Englisli Collectors of Books and Manuscripts ” 
from 1500 to 1900. 

Some interesting auctions were held during Febru¬ 
ary. Messrs. Sotheby & Co. sold a number of books 
that had belonged to the late Sir Mortimer Singer, 
K.B.E., and Messrs. Hodgson’s auctions included a 
number of valuable books from an old country house, 
while at Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s there were disposed 


COLLECTOR.* 

There is always more than one way of doing everything, 
but every way is not the right one. The other day I 
talked with a collector of autographs, and he told me of 
his sorrows. For long years he has made a practice of 
writing to established celebrities and to men who have 
newly burst into fame requesting them to oblige him with 
their autographs. He sends a small card on which tlie 
signature is to be written, and encloses a stamped envelope. 
Often he loses his stamp and receives no reply. I suggested 
that some of tlie famous were perhaps suspicious enough 
to be deterred by a fear that he might write above their 


of many works of American origin, 
and quite a number of early printed 
books. At all of these sales 
there were ^any first editions of 
Victorian an^ Georgian authors: 
H. G. Wells, Sir James Barrie, A. £. 
Coppard, George Moore, and so 
forth.^ 

There was an interesting 
sale of old engravings, Americana, 
and other items at Messrs. Put- 
tick & Simpson’s in the early days 
of February. 

The mc»re important prices realised 



Lad 7 Charnwood* 


signatures on the card *' IO U £s” 
and go round to collect the'money, 
but he had too much faith in them 
to believe that. Now and then nothing 
but his blank card conies back in bis 
stamped envelope; sometimes a typed 
letter is with it, signed by a secretary, 
saying the great man never gives his 
autograph; one of the famous sent him 
a printed fo^'m announcuig that an 
autograph woald be yielded in return 
for a donation of five shillinga, which 
would be handed over to a deserving 
charity. Nevertheless he was of good 
cheer and gave me an impres¬ 
sion that his method of dropping 
a line to notabilities gave him 
all the joyous suspense and excite¬ 
ment to be obtained by fishing 
with a rod, and more often than 


at Messrs. Sotheby's sale of printed books on Feb¬ 
ruary 11th were: 

Ackermann: "The Microcosm^ of 


not he had the fdicity of catching the autograph he 
angled for. 

But this is riie wrong way of doing it, and if you would 
know the right way, you should read Lady Chamwood*6 


London ” (t8o8-zo} 

Combe:The Tour of Dr. Syi\tax 
in Search of the Picturesque” 
'(zSrg); "The Second Tour” 
(x8»6)5 “The Third Tour” 



£108 {WilHs). 


£xoa 



ddightful account of her own collection and how made 
it. Unless it is of some v^ great penw ^host holo- 
have nearly aU disi^paazed, a mere signature is 


of no particglar interest^ 'but.a ooUeetUm qf.letters from 
the f«nMMpsi»i;their frisn^ is 4 taUng 

tmbie and paying soaaigU^ letlm 
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gives you seven good reasons for their occupying that 
height: 

" There is the obvious fact that the more we learn about the 
great ones whose letters we collect, the more knowledge we 
obtain of the history of their time as well as of the actors in 
it, and the more literary ‘in the true sense the word we our- 
gelves become. ... If you cannot manage to devote enough 
time or money to get far into the business, you can still have 
interesting letters, if not valuable ones, and you can still work 
up the subjects alluded to and read the books by the authors. 
. . . Very much can be done among friends, or in an autograph 
club, or even at a dealer’s, with very little buying, by way of 
exchange of'duplicates ” (i.c. where one has two or three letters 
by the same writer)- ■“ and here I should like to state that I 
have never asked for a letter, except as an arrangement with 
another collector, in my life. Nor have 1 ever descended to the 
odious practice of writing to strangers to get tliem lo reply, a 
habit which brings serious collectors into disrepute, f have 
asked distinguished people to write in my book, with place and 
date, but very seldom, because a barren signature does not 
interest nr. 

That is the creed of the true collector. Autograph 
letters, again, as Lady Cliarnwood says, “ are less subject 
to fashion than most collections." Their values do not 
ducluatc so alarmingly on the market, and *' broadly 
speaking, good autograph letters are bound to appreciate " ; 
alxjve all, in such letters " the double interest of the 
personalities of the writer and recipient may cause anyone 
of us * accidentally it may ])e -to become possessed of 
.sometbing of no price on the market, but of such deep 
interest as to be wortli\' of inclusion in even Ibe best 
collection. J do not menu we shall come upon a letter 
extremely valuable because it is written by a man who 
commands a high price; that is more than unlikely, lint 
J do mean exactly wJial I say, that we may lind we have 
a leller of such interest as to be worth having by anyone. 
To put it ditierenlly, sornelbing that is personal in an 
unusual way." 

From her intere.sting and useful preliminary chapters 
on how to start and go 011 with an autograph collection ; 
ca.us-<‘s of its value; liow to arrange and index it, J.ady 
(’harnwood procee-tls to write of various groups of letters 
in her own f:olU*c1ion, and prints a large number of them, 
'i'hcsc include IclUu’s from Andrew Marvell, Pepys, Aiklison, 
J* long and characteristically gossipy one from Slienstorie, 
a long and (’(pially characteristic one from Samuel 
Kichanlson ; letters from Horace VValpol(‘ and Lowper, 
a poem by the sometime ]w)et-laiireate l\ve, letters fiom 
Clive, Hnrke, Suliiey Smith, Pitt, Nelson. Hiiine. Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Fronde, Carlyle, Gainsborough, Turner, Con¬ 
stable, I-amb, Ha/lilt, a completely precious letter from 
Anna Seward, the Sw'aii of l.ichlield, criticising wMth com¬ 
placent self-ronlidence poor Charles T-loyd’s translation of 
Homer and comparing it with Pope’s and C'owpcr's—those 
and more and an excellent serie.s of letters from Shelley, 
Leigh Hunt, Coleridge. Dickens, Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Itossetli, Kingsley. Alice Meynell, l^*ar, Wendell Holmes, 
Millais, Caldecott, and other ninetecntlj century writers 
and artists m?jke up a book that, whether you are a 
collector or not, you will read from beginning to end witJi 
unfailing enjoyment. In all she writes of the business of 
collecting Lady Cliarnwood is eminently practical and 
informing; but apart from practical considerations she is 
so evidently and keenly interested in the literary ami 
human sides of her pleasant undertaking tlml she luis 
known how to make it interest.ng to all and sundry. The 
book is illustrated with a photograph and several facsimiles. 

A. R. 


THE CRAFTSMANSHIP OF BOOKS.'' 

Collectors and bookmen generally will be well advised 
to secure a copy of a small book published in January 
last. The autlmr, Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse, has called 
his volume " The Craftsmanship of Books " and, as might 
be inferred, its contents are mainly devoted to suggestions 
for improvement of the book as a Imok, i.e. its paper, 
typography, binding, etc. Tlie author is not concerned 

• ** The .Craftsmanship of Ikioks." By J. Howard Whilc- 
hoiise. 38. 6 d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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Scott, “ Wavcrley,” 1st Edition, original 
binding. 

[Bronte], “Jane Eyre,” by Currer Bell, 
ist Edition. 

Q)lcridge, “Sybilline Leaves," ist Edition. 

Wordsworth, “ Lyrical Ballads,” ist issue. 
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with questions of literary merit. The general text, epito¬ 
mised, is that the more beautiful the book the greater its 
appeal. Preaching such a text, the dedication to William 
Morris will be understood. 

On the subject of type sires few will altogether agree 
with the suggestion that the minimum size diould be 
14-point. Eyesight, the determining factor in reading, 
varies so enormously that the matter cannot be dealt 
with in so arbitrary a fashion. One reader might find, 
even 14-point too small, whilst another mi^t pine for the 
close-packed pages of the Elzevir press. Nor will the 
author’s plea for the total abolition of the italic type be 
welcomed. True, tliis type rarely appears nowadays 
beyond the pages of ” preliminary ** matter, but we should 
not like to see it thrust from thence. Dating from the 
days of Aldus, the type has a fine pedigree and, we think, 
ha.s earned a permanent place in our typographical life. 
Furthermore is tlie suggestion quite in accord with the 
author's plea for the retention of the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth century type patterns ? 

Neaily all collectors will disagree with Mr. Whitehouse's 
definition of uncut pages as " ridiculous affectation.'* As 
a matter of fact we think Mr. Whitehouse has not quite 
got the definition right himself. What he calls " uncut" 
the collector (and book dealer) calls " unopened." The 
former exprt.»sion being reserved for boote that have 
never known the printer's plough, while the latter term is 
self-explanatory. Even though the love of the uncut page 
cannot perhaps be logically explained, it is a very definite 
feeling and has been acknowledged by such bookmen as 
Andrew Lang and Austin Dobson. 

The suggestion for more use of the woodcut as an illustra¬ 
tive medium is both sound and timely. Nothing goes so 
well with the printed page, and its use allows ub to rid our¬ 
selves of the " art ” paper bugbear. Although few of us 
expect another Bewick to appear m our midst, there is a 
capable woodcul school to-day, and the beauty of some 
modem cutting can be seen from recent publications such 
as " The Bridge of San Luis Key " or " Precious Bane," 
which are wholly illustrated in tlrs manner. 

Space will not allow us to deal with all the points Mr. 
Whitehouse raises, but we must heartily commend one 
suggestion—a suggestion that the author has also carried 
into practice. In the back cover of the book the reader 
will find two loosely inserted printed sbps. One is a brief 
description of the book under the author heading, whilst 
the other contains the same information but under the 
subject. The utility of the arrangement is obvious. The 
reader extracts these slips, and by pasting them in a book 
(or on a card) is able to prepare a complete and legible 
catalogue of his library. 

No bookman’s shelves should be too full to include a 
copy of this well written and long overdue book. 

H. T. Kirby. 


THE FABLES OF T. F. POWYS* 

If duels have not been fought, nor friendships broken, 
in controversy over the writings of T. F. Powys, that is 
simply because this is not an age of duels, nor one which 
takes its art very seriously. It is certainly not because 
Mr. Powys has not merited such furious partisanship. 

Critics, it is true, have taken sides for and against him, 
with no half-heartless; but even they, of late, seem to 
have wearied in the battle. The fight reached its dimax 
with the publication, some years ago now, of ** Mr. Tasker's 
Gods." Here, said some, was a writer at last who had the 
courage to pamt the country-side as it really is. Here, 
said others, was a writer who perversely prostituted his 
genius (for that he had genius both camps admitted) by a 
foolish concentration on mud and blood and lust. As a 
matter of fact, neither view was very astute. Country 
air is not all tainted with a miasma of immorality; nor 
was Mr, Powys perversely concentrating upon the painting 

* " Fables." By T. F. Powys. limited Edition. 25s. 
(Chatto ft >Vindtti.) 
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of such a so-called realist ” picture. He' was merely, 
like any other sensitive and sincere artist, groping his way 
towards the light. And if he did seem to concentrate 
upon a rather earthy aspect of things, that was because 
he intuitively knew ^at art, if it is going to flower among 
the stars, must have its roots deeply and firmly embedded 
ia the earth. 

Mr. Powys is. paradoxical as it may sound to some ears, 
a mystic. Remote as he may seem from the Crashaws, 
the Herberts, and the Trehemes of our literature, he is 
nevertheless decidedly in their train. The difference is 
mainly that he, being bom in the twentieth century and 
not in the seventeenth, objectifies his mysticism in a 
different way. Their deity wore something of the aspect 
of biblical times; his comes to visit the earth in a 
Ford car. 

** Mr. Tasker’s Gods ” was after all an experimental 
piece of Action; before pronouncing their verdict his 
critics should have waited to see what the next book, and 
the next, would be like. They would have seen, in ‘' Mockery 
Gap ” and Innocent Birds.” a slow releasing ftom the 
old obsession and a growth towards a kind of mystical 
fantasy. Then, in the next book, '' Mr. Weston’s Good 
Wine,” they would have seen that fantasy marvellously 
consolidated. The roots were still in the earth all right, 
but the flowers were now most certainly among the stars. 
Mr. Powys, as an artist, had found himself. 

It was the experience of tlie present writer, after follow¬ 
ing Mr. Powys’s progress from ” Black Bryony ” to ” Mr. 
Wi it«)n '8 Good Wine,” to come upon his very Arst book of 
all, a book written as far back as iqi8. and called ‘ Solilo¬ 
quies of a Hermit.” The text of this illuminating little 
work was ” He tliat acknowledgoth the Son hath the Father 
also.” And the quaint mixture of Paganism and Christi¬ 
anity that was its key-note has been the key-note of 
all the work he has ever written since. Mr. Powys 
has always been something of a pagan at heart—but a 
mystical pagan. All his writings since those ” Soliloquies ” 
have been an attempt to " square " the Pagan and the 
Christian in him—or, if you will, to find the highest 
common denominator between ancient Greece and modern 
Dorsetshire. 

Such a writer was not likely to devote his energies and 
genius entirely to Action. He began with a religious tract 
(for the ” Soliloquies.” dc.spite their whimsical nature, are 
that), find now, at the height of his powers, ho has essayed 
the oldest and finest of all forms adopted by the truth- 
teUers (the sooth-sayers) of all time, i.e. the parable—or, 
as he csdls it, the fable. (And, with Mr. Pow5rs, the two arc 
practically syiion3mious.) 

The present volume, " Fables,” consists of about a score 
of stories mirroring a far deeper and subtler meaning than 
lies on their surface. Here Mr. Powys’s pagan and fantasy- 
loving mysticism Ands its best expression yet. The 
” lessons ” are in most cases very far from obvious; but 
they are often all the more revealing for that. If the last 
test of success in fable-telling were clarity of objectiAcation, 
then we fear Mr. Powys would come a long way behind 
La Fontaine. But the fable, like all other forms of art, 
grows and changes with the centuries. Mr. Powys is no 
imitator of anything. True, he makes pots and pans, 
tree and leaf, dog and rabbit, bucket and spittoon, wave 
and candle hold conversation 01.e with another; but the 
things they tell axe far from being in the convention of 
such strange conversations. The one thing indeed tba^ is 
classical about these ” fables ” is the style in which they 
are written : it is no exaggeration whatever to say that 
at times it has the purity and the dignity and the beauty 
oi the prose of John Bunyan. And strange and untoward 
as these stories sometimes are, set iii good (if a little soggy) 
Dorset soil, all alike seek some answer to the eternal enigma 
•of truth, and all alike And some sort of answer—^however 
fragmentary and however brief They represent, so far, 
some of Mr. Powys's best work and their appeal (when, as 
wa hope will soon be the case, they are published in a 
cheaper edition) should be constant, if not yet wide. 

, C. Hsnry Warxbn. 
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MONTAIGNE AND SANCHO PANZA* 

In this provocative and characteristically elusive essay, 
for the format of which warm praise is due to the publishers, 
M. Andr 6 Gide tells us that what he enjoys contemplating 
in Montaigne's company is the veritable human being, 
that naive, sincere creature he is bent on bringing to light." 
He sees in him anticipations of both Dostoievsky and 
Freud, a challenge in advance to Proust, a wisdom closer 
to the pagan wisdom of Goethe than to the Utopianism of 
Kohsseau. He is persuaded, heart and soul, that if Mon* 
taigne were to return to cartli to-day he would alienate 
both Peter and Paul, seem to give his adherence to every 
cause and anger them each in turn. The' central theme 
of tile essay is the sincerity or otherwise of Montaigne's 
Catholicism. Was he after all the iirst of those Catholics 
who arc not Christians—a representative sceptic ? 

Scepticism, says M. Gide, is neither the attractive force 
of Montaigne’s Essays nor the primary teaching to be 
found therein. True. Hut M. Gide never travels far 
from the problem. Montaigne lived and died, to all appear¬ 
ance, a Catholic; spoke ever with reverence of the Scrip¬ 
tures and the Church ; had a private chapel in his tower; 
was accustomed to daily prayer, and attended Mass 
regularly when in Rome. Was all this merely outward 
observance ? We have to remember the wars of religion 
waging in his time, that while he taught toleration and 
moderation he hated the Reformers for bringing disorder 
to the country, and liked Catholicism because it was shapely 
and old. But where in the Essays, in their original state 
or as emended by him, he says anything that might be 
taken as a declaration of faith, writes " stuff whereon to 
build cathedrals," it is suggested that he was but setting 
up lightning conductors to save himself from the fate of 
men like Dolet and Servetus and to " ensure the safe 
passage of his goods to our hands." Did he not write: 
" My reason is not framed to bend or stoop ; my knees 
are " ? Is his doubt the doubt of reason ? Are those 
seeming expressions of piety the prudence of expediency ? 
Had he more in common with Pyrrhon and ]..ucretius than 
with St, Paul and the Gospels ? Pascal, Port Royal, 
Sainte-Beuve and the Holy See, which retains the Essa}^ 
on the Index, -were convinced of his heresy. M. Gide 
agrees with them, also that " too many of Montaigne's 
commentators have busied themselves with supplying 
buttons to his foils," till he is at the point of laying down 
the pen. Then, in a reference to the death-bed scene 
and the contention that Montaigne " made a most Christian 
end," he says : " It may have been. I "-otild admit it 
mor# readily if his wife had not been there. . . . Let it 
be as you wiiih." Why not Que scais-je ? 

The protdem remains open. Of Montaigne as of Shake¬ 
speare it may be said : Others ^ide our question. 'Chou 
art free." Even the erudite Dr. Armaingaud's emphatic 
repudiation of Montaigne as a believer leaves loopholes 
for doubt. There may be irrational as well as rational 
truth. Despite lu.-i apparent contradictions, Montaigne’s 
common sense is constant. Lecky never made a greater 
mistake than when he spoke of it as " somewhat super¬ 
ficial." And this brings one to a striking passage 
toward the close of M. Gide's essay in which he declares 
it a thousand pities Montaigne died without having been 
able to read Don Quixote 

" 'riiL* book was writterf for him. It resembles him to .such a 
degree that I should be surprised if this liad not already been 
remarked on by others. But it is the characteristic of this great 
work (1 mean tliat of Cervantes) that it is played out in each one 
of us. and in no one more fully than in Montaigne. It w'as at 
the expense of Don Quixote that, little by little, Sancho Panza 
came to great stature in him.'* 

Over and above the good-humoured wisdom of a Sancho 
Panza however, M. Gide is careful to remind us, tliere are 
in the Ks.says glimpses of the most exquisite trutlis. 

Francis Axtken. 

• " Montaigne : An E&say in Two Parts." By Andr 6 Gide. 
Translated by Stephen II. Guest and Trevor K. Blewitt. 218. 
Limited edition: 300 copies for England, 500 for America. 
^Blackamore Press.) 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

By Dr. W. S. Crockett. 


S IR WALTER SCOTT has had many biographies, 
all more or less based on Lockhart's great Life 
of his father-in-law, which must remain the ultimate 
interpretation. One fairly comprehensive biography 
was penned before that 
of Lockhart, and there 
are some things in it 
which Lockhart must 
have utilised. But 
afterwards there is no 
accoimt of Scott but 
has been indebted to 
Lockhart’s opulent 
quarry. Tliat to be 
sure was inevitable, 
since the son-in-law not 
only knew Scott with 
an almost perfectly 
intimate fidelity, but 
he had acci'ss to all 
Scott's papers, as well 
as to scores of people 
in and out of Scott's 
immediate circle who 
could furnish him with 
a wealth of first-hand 
information. This is not 
to say that Lockhart 
knew everything, for 
there are things in his 
biography which arc 
manifest mistakes; 
suggestions too which 
are unfounded. Since 
it was written much 
new matter has come 
to light, and if l^ockhart 
were in the flesh to-day 
he would recast not a few passages and revise some of 
his opinions. Yet iiis “ Scott," so long one of the 
classic biographies, in spite of what others have written 
and- may continue to write about Sir Walter, cannot 
be superseded. It is capable of considerable annota¬ 
tion (in course of time this may be done, and better 
now than later), otherwise it is the crown of all the litera¬ 
ture that has been assembled (in Stevenson’s happy 
phrase) around " the King of the Romantics." 

I do not remember to have come across anything 

m 

^ ** The life of Sir Walter Scott." By Stephen Gwynn. 
15s. (Thornton Butterworlh.)—* '* Sir Waiter Scott’s Conge." 
By the Hon. Ijord Sands, D.D., LL.D. Os. (Black.) 


very definite from an Iri.sh pen on Sir Walter, and 
certainly no biography of him. This volume ^ however 
sets forth in solid, masterly, always interesting and 
quietly sympathetic fashion, the wonderful story from 

an Irishman’s point of 
view. Mr. Gwynn of 
course confesses his 
obligation to Lockhart, 
and he follows that 
trail blazed almost a 
century ago. Never¬ 
theless in another way 
he has equipped hiq^ 
.self with care and 
precision for his task. 
That is to say he has 
not only tackled the 
theme from a mere 
bookman’s angle in the 
sense of an exhaustive, 
perhaps even voracious 
"reading up" for it. 
He has also walked in 
the veritable steps of 
Scott, rambling through 
Scott's own pleasant 
couiitr}^ taking stock of 
things there—always 
a true 

elucidation of what the 
romancist was as a man, 
a laird, a master, a 
host, a public servant, 
facile princeps among 
Scottish Borderers, a 
perfervid Northerner 
with whom love for 
his native land was 
ever in the a.scendant. Mr. Gwynn has lived by the 
Tweed and the Jed, by the Eildons and the Cheviots, 
by Abbotsford and Edinburgh. Thus surely has he 
come to imbibe the true spirit of those scenes amidst 
which the young Scott revelled, the landscapes which 
filled his later life with a never diminishing fascination. 
The result is this excellently conceived biography, 
written as Scott himself would have liked it, and no 
higher attestation is possible. 

Mr. Gwynn, it is true, does not tell us anything actually 
new as to the career of Scott. He does not make 
digressions regarding the genesis of the novels, or expis- 
catory ren arks on ihe originals of their " characters." 



necessary for 


Sir Walter Scott ia hla study at Abbotsford. 

Sir William Allan, ptnjrfV. National Portrait Gallery. 

From "The Life of Sir Walter Soott " By Stephen Gwjnn iTboroton Butterworth). 
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He criticises, how¬ 
ever, and among 
other things he 
suggests that but 
for his lameness 
Scott would neviT 
have taken to 
literature. The 
army would have 
claimed him. This 
is perfectly true, 
and Scott says so 
himself. It was 
his delicate con¬ 
stitution which 
sent him to 
Sandyknowe, where even as a child a love of literature 
took hold of liis germinating mind. He was a bookman 
from the beginning—that bi^ginning which assumed 
shape at Smailholm (following Andrew Lang, Mr. Gwynn 
persistently and wrrmgly spells this name with a final e. 




it 
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A room In Abbotsford. 1632. 


which it never posst?ssed). As a soldier, however, Scott 
might have indulged in literary studit^s. for suppose 
Edinburgh had claimed all his boyhood he would still 
hav^ been bookish. nu)re or less. Eat he would not 
have been the author ot ‘ W’averli'y.’ " He would 
beyond doubt have won his .spurs in another field. He 
might have been 
one of Welling¬ 
ton's lieutenants. 

His lameness w- 
a more fortunate 
affair. If it de¬ 
prived militarism 
of a born IcadtT, 
it gave to the 
world on(‘ of its 
proudest achiex'e- 
ments through 
the victories of 
peace. Most cer¬ 
tainly. as I am 
persuaded, it was 
the peat-fires of 
Sandyknowe. and 
the unsophisti¬ 
cated personality 


of the cow-bailie " with his stock of legends and 
fair}' stories, which created the immortal romancist. 

The curious thing is, as Mr. Gwynn reminds us, 
that in all such victories Scott never thought of him¬ 
self as a victor in the sense in which his countrymen 
accepted him. He stood in the front rank, but he hardly 



Entrance Porch, Abbotsford. 


realised his own genius, indeed he rather disparaged 
the notion of being a genius. He thought little of his 
poetry, and the .siiperlativsuccess of the Waverleys 
suri)rist‘d him. Mr. (iwynn does not (could not) ])lead 
for Scott in the matter of a graceful lit(Tary artistry. 
He was not an artist as Stevenson was, or Hardy. Hi^ 
made many mistakes. He wrote often uncouth, dis¬ 
jointed, execrable, despairing sentences. Yet whoever 
told a story like him ? And after all it is the story 
that tells. For one who understands and appreciates 
style, there are ninety-nine who do not, but all are yet 
led captive by a well-told tale, and all understand 
Scott. He has something for all; and none can read 

him without 
betterment. Mr. 
Gwynn has much 
of excellent and 
generous dis¬ 
crimination to 
make about the 
novels, and he 
has a just per¬ 
ception about 
the poems also. 
Altogether he 
has given us 
a charming 
volume—after 
Lockhart much 
the best of 
numerous Scott 
biographies. It 
appears at an 





Walter Scott 
(Feth«r of Sir Walter Scott). 
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opportune time, in view 
of the centenary of 
Scott's death in 1932. 
And it should fulfil a 
line service in helping 
to bring Sir Walter to 
his own again. 

Mr. Gwynn does not 
enter into the mystery 
of Scott’s early love 
affair. But was there 
mystery ? Nothing save 
what has happened a 
thousand times over. 
Scott loved—and lost 1 
lie loved with an extra¬ 
ordinary passionate 
devotion one of the 
most eligible partis of 
his time. And he con¬ 
ceived he had a good 
chance 'or her hand. 
Somehow—^we do not 
know how - she pre¬ 
ferred another—the rich 
suitor, afterwards Sir 
William Forbes, the 
eminent banker, him 
s(‘If a close comrade of 
Scott. 

Lord Sands has given 




From *' Sir Walter Scott's Conge." By lion. Lord Sands (A. & C. Blaok). 


to this subject a very 
careful study.* and 
amongst mucli else of 
deep and absorbing 
interest he prints a 
couple of letters rescued 
from tlie unhappy de¬ 
struction of Will Ers- 
Line’s correspondence, 
which throw consider¬ 
able fre.sh light on the 
movements of Scott at 
the hour of his rejec¬ 
tion and the manner 
in which it may have 
coim* about. Lockhart, 
it may be .said, is in 
serious error over this. 
'Hie book is an instruc¬ 
tive little essay on a 
matter which gravely 
e.xorcised Scott, more 
than anything else in his 
young<*r years - a dis¬ 
appointment which cut 
so deeply into his life 
and remained a bitter 
recollection to the last. 

I li a V e h .1. d the 
privilege of perusing 
something of what 
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Autograph MS. of the novel of “Kenilworth** corrected for the 
preei, written between September, 1620, and January, 1821. 
Now In the British Museum. 


promises to be tho most important Scott publication 
within recent years. Readers of the /)flt‘/y Express 
Jiavc already seen portions, in the series appearing in 
its pages. This is the “ Private Letter-Books of Sir 
Walter Scott,” edited by Mr. Wilfred Partington, with 
a Foreword by Mr. Hugh Walpole. Thti volumes will be 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton during this 
month, and until they are available for me to review 
them in the next issue of the Bookman I can give no 


them together in 
the.se having rcmi 


more than a few general particulars 
here. 

It is to Mr. Walpole that the books 
are owing. Himself an enthusiastic 
Scott-lover, and owner of other 
precious manuscripts of Sir Walter 
(among them the autograph of ” St. 
Ronan s Well”), Mr. Walpole pur¬ 
chased this extensive collection at 
Sotheby’s several years since. He 
tlius patriotically saved it for his 
own country, otherwise it would 
certainly have crossed the Atlantic. 
All Scott-lovers are infinitely obligated 
to Mr. W^alpok* for such a gallant 
and generous ser\dce, the more so as 
most, if not all, of the collection he 
proposes to hand over to the National 
Library of Scotland, surely one of 
the noblest gifts it has yet received. 

Sir Walter preserved all letters he 
considered worthy of filing. They 
number close on 6,000. He bound 
three-and-twenty large volumes, and 
ained at Abbotsford for over ninety 
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ia Dryburfb Abbey. 

Dnwn by J. A. biU. £ngnte4 by W. MlUtr. 


The author of ** Waverley** 
la hia Study. 

(National Portrait Gallery of Scotland.) 

years, were sold by instructions of his successor there. 
Scott would refer to them on occasion, and they were 
used, to some extent, by Lockhart in his preparation 
of the Life. Not all however were utilised, and even 
of those used, only portions, often mere fragments, were 
printed. They were addressed to Scott by correspon¬ 
dents in all parts of the country, and came from all 
ranks and classes—from royalty to hero-wor^ipping 
schoolboys and bookish working-men, and from people 
of all shades of opinion—^those who agreed with Scott 
or tho^ who difiered. Many of these letters are con¬ 
cerned with literary and historical subjects; others deal 
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S ydth political and public 
questions, with points of 
[ biography and genealogy. 

I incidents of travel, expisca- 
: tions of antiquarian and local 
lore, family gossip, society 
scandals, the general news 
of the day—in short, with 
almost everything under the 
sun. Some are Scott*s replies 
to his correspondents ; some 
came from his children; 
from Lockhart, and from the 
troops of friends always wel¬ 
come to the circle at Abbots¬ 
ford and Edinburgh. All the 
leading poets of the time are 
represented — Wordsworth, 

Southey, BjTon, Hogg, Camp¬ 
bell, and scores of others, the 
lesser as well as the greater 
known. Scientists, statesmen, 
soldiers, sailors, artists, 
divines, down to humble 
cottage folk, have all a niche 
in this goodly sanctuary of 
heart and pen. Erobablj' no more miscellaneous assort¬ 
ment has c*ver been compiled, and I cannot think of 
any possessing a more n^al and universal interest, save 
ptThaps the Letters of Queen Victoria. 

In vvery letter, as the Express readers found, there is 
something arresting. Everywhere we come across the 
human touch, the flash of humour, the record of an 
event related at first-hand by those who took part 
in it, a naval battle or a duel, an eK‘ction episode, a 
literary .squabble, a domestic trouble or a personal 
grievance. Not a few are apropos the Waverlcy 


romances, in commendation, 
criticism, remonstrance. In 
this remarkable series we live 
in the light of a century ago. 
We sec people as they existed 
then, toiling, rejoicing, sorrow¬ 
ing, their pleasantries and 
gaieties, their foibles and 
idiosyncrasies, loves and hates, 
madnesses and follies, losses 
and tears. All the round of 
tlie ordinary and of the extra¬ 
ordinary reveals itself here. 
Not to have preserved this 
singularly illuminating cor- 
res])ondence would have 
meant an irretrievable loss of 
distinctively valuable details 
not only of everyday life, 
but of the wider affairs of 
men and nations. We should 
be. grateful to Scott for the 
meticulous can* bestowed on 
those voluminous records; for 
his foresight, unconscious no 
doubt, since one scarcely 
imagines that he ever dreamt of their being .served^ 
up to a future age in such appetising fashion. The 
volume cannot be other than a feast for mind and 
heart, for- the lover of history and the lover of men. 
Most of all is it another splendid cairn to the memory 
of the good Sir Walter, greatest of Scots, most beloved 
of all figures in the story of his race. I anticipate 
for the “ Letter-Books ” a phenomenal circulation 
both at home and abroad. It is but just and fair, as 
well as a mark of gratitude to Mr. Walpole, that such 
should be the case. 



Sir Walter Scott. 

From a Bust by Chantry, iB??. 


I T is curious to reflect that, just 
should have had the faculty of 
hundred odd years ago, every 
detail of his life and of 
the lives of those who had 
the fortune, good or ill, to 
get tangled in the web of 
it, should become matters of 
absorbing interest to suc¬ 
ceeding.^ generations. Had 
Byron been merely a profli¬ 
gate peer, how little we should 
have known, or cared to 
know, of his rake’s progress 
through society ; yet because 
he wrote immortal verse 
(for it would seem that 
verse may achieve immortality 
without being great or even 
good poetry), it is improbable 
that the scandal of his brief 

• "Byron." ByAndr^Maurois. 
Tranilated by Hamish Mills. 

Z2S. 6 d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


BYRON* 

Bv Wilfrid Gibson, 

because a man buthecticstory will ever be allowed to drop into oblivion. 


writing verse a 



There will always be a writer eager to dig up the bones 
and i>olish them with his 
wit; to articulate the 
skeleton and set it once 
mon* dancing for our delec¬ 
tation. M. Andr^ Maurois, 
the author of “ Ariel,” a 
novelistic sketch of the life of 
Shelley, was pretty certain 
to turn his hand to the. task 
sooner or later, and to do it 
as well as it could be done. 
Of course as regards his 
” Byron,” most of the spade¬ 
work had already been done 
by his predecessors; and 
his job' on this occasion 
ha^ been that of reassembling 
the parts. As one would 
expect from a workman of 
M. Maurois’s dexterity, the 

LoediByroat 
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neatly; and the french polishing is of the very best. 
To my mind it is rather a grisly business, this exhibition 
of Byron jigging it among his innumerable mistresses, 
but I cannot but acknowledge the art of the showman. 
A critical examination of Byron's verse would be quite 
a different matter ; but M. Maurois only turns his atten¬ 
tion to thi; verse momentarily when he can quote a 
passage tliat will illuminate the actions of his hero, or 
perhaps 1 ought to say rather, protagonist ; for no man 
is a hero to his biograpluT nowadays. 

“ Mad, bad and dangerous to know ! " wrote Lady 
Caroline Lamb in her diary on the evening of the day 
she fell in love with Byron at first sight; and in this 
summary characterisation she undoubtedly told the 
truth, though by no manner of means the whole truth. 
Byron may not, at any period of his life, have been 
certifiably insane, but so monstrous and inhuman an 
egotism as his almost amounted to insanity, and it 
might at any moment have thrust him over the border. 
J^ad he certainly was, if the word has any meaning in 
these days, because he was not only weak but also cruel 
and treacherous in his dealings with others. And 
dangerous! well, it is always dangerous to encounter 
a com(!t in its flight! However, fortunately that is 
not the whol(‘ story. Byron was by no means merely 
a brutal and callous libertine. One might for example 
^ritc him down as a shy and over-sensitive, but 
abstemious and hard-working poet; and this estimate 
of him would be just as true in its particulars and as 
false in its general effect as Lady Caroline’s summary 
verdict. For his times Byron was, as regards the 
pleasures of the table, a singularly abstemious man ; 
and on occasion his hosts found him as embarrassing as 
they would have found Bernard Shaw himstdf; while as 
an author, for all his pose of the aristocratic amateur, he 
must have worked very hard indeed to turn out such a 
v'olume of accomplished vers(‘. And as for shyness and 
over-sensitiveness—surely it was the exasjaeration of 
nervousness that drovt; him to commit some of his 
^ worst blunders and spurred hitn on to acts of criminal 
cruelty! Every man is a bundle of contradictions; 
but the character of Byron would s Jem to have been 
more comj)Iex than most, or at least its diversities were 
more dramatically opposed, and their conflict w'as not 
only e.xhibited to the eyes of his contemporaries in his 
rasli and melodramatic actions for having an almost 
fatally fluent gift of metrical expr(‘s.sion, Byron seemed 
iniiH-'llcd to ip'^crilx* a faithful if somewhat rhetorical 
record of the fluctuations of his passions for all the world 
to read ; in the drama of his life he was protagonist and 
chorus as well. His ancestors being .such as they were, 
on both sides, he could hardly, if heredity counts for 
anything, have escaped being " mad and bad ” ; and 
his actions were at all events no worse than those of his 
forefathers; but juVt because he had that turn for 
sentimentalising and romanticising them in verse, some¬ 
how the\ seem to us even more despicable, now that the 
spi'cious gilding which dazzled his contemporaries is 
beginning to wear, thin. Byron’s poems arc almost 
a]wa3fs a dramatisation of his own experiences, and the 
real name of his heroes, or rather hero-villaiii^, is B5rron— 
Byron as he was or Byron as he would like to be thought 
to be. And surely enough, by incessantly playing a 
part in the theatre of his own mind, he was able to 


humbug himself, as he certainly humbugged most of 
his contemporaries, into a belief that his was an essen¬ 
tially noble character, and he himself a Titan struggling 
in the toils of an implacable destiny. Humbugged ?— 
assuredly; for Byron, who was always railing against 
hypocrisy in others, was himself the prince of humbugs. 
As M. Maurois truly says in one passage: *' Byron 
had wished to storm the mist-wreathed hill-tops where 
sat British Conventions. But no man can attack 
unscathed the gods in whom he secretly believes. . . .’' 
By " conventions,” 1 take it, M. Maurois means the 
proprieties, and 1 for my part have not quite enougli 
imagination to picture them perched on a mist-wreathed 
hill-top! Nevertheless, in .spite of an unfortunate 
image, he manages to convey the truth of the inward¬ 
ness of B3Ton’s revolt. But even more needs sajflng 
about the matter. Byron, while attacking the British 
conventions of propriety’, accepted readily enough the 
equally British conventions of the (ieorgian rakes and 
the Holland House* circle. In struggling to escape the 
clutches of Mrs. Gnind^^ he fell into the arms of Lady 
Melbourne. Well, tastes differ—but would not a really 
great rebel have kept himself clear of either lady ? 
Still the worst of it was that, in making his choici*. he 
affected to pretend to think that all men were at Jicart 
as vicious as himself, and that it was onl}^ their hy])ocrisy 
that prevent(*d them from acknowledging, na\', glorying 
in their vices. But this simply was not true of the men 
of his or any other time. I know that, in pointing out 
the fundamental falsity of the Byronic attitude, 1 run 
the risk of being charged with w'hat Continental rrilics, 
especially the fellow-countrymen of Tartuffe, are pleased 
to call British hypoerisy. Just because an Englishman 
declines to admit that Byron and Oscar Wilde in lh«*ir 
personal n*latioiiships beluu ed like normal human beings, 
it seems that lu* in the e^’es of foreign critics must bear 
the stigma of insincerity. Yet in the da^'s of l^yron, 
as in the day of Wilde, there wtTe undoubtedly men, 
aye, and m<*n of genius too, living lives of a crystal 
integrity. Surely this is not a matter of pitting onc^ 
nation against another; n(*ither vice nor hypocri.s3' 
is the prerogative of an3* one countr3\ Byron was un¬ 
doubtedly a rebel, when an3' convention threatened 
to prevent him from doing just what he liked ; but his 
values ere all wrong and were as false as the falsest of 
the com-entions he rebelled against; for lie .saw life 
onb' through the distorting glass of his own egotism. 
Even when his friends died, he did not so much seem 
to grieve for them as to re.senl the injury they had 
done to him in dying and leaving him to get along with¬ 
out them. And as for the living, his path was strewn 
with victims—-victims, it mu.st be said, for the most 
part of their own folly as well as of Byron’s ruthle.ssness. 
The dear gazelles of the poet’s love who died were indeed 
thti lucky ones! 

And yet when all is said—as if ail ever could be said !— 
Byron was a man of genius, and a man capable at 
moments of acts of a singular nobility. Heredity and 
environment did their worst with him and came nigh 
to turning him into a devil; and he was in truth the 
fallen angel that he liked to imagine himself. But 
even though in the conduct of his life he fell short of 
the most ordinary standards of human decency, “ at 
least he died at Missolonghi'*! His expedition to 
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Greece may have begun as an heroic gesture; yet 
when the trappings fell from his shoulders, and he 
realised the naked realities of the atrocious and tragically 
ridiculous situation in which he found himself, the prey 
of sordid schemers and bloodsuckers of the vilest descrip¬ 
tion, he did not desert his post. Only a man who had 
some element of greatness in his soul could have behaved 
so decently and with such patient courage in cill the 
mess and muddle of that c<;mic-opera campaign. On 
that occasion at least he was clear-sighted enough to 
realise that he had rashly allied himself with a rabble 
of incompetent fools and charlatans; and j^et lie did 
not leave them to their fate, but carried on to the end. 
He carried on even when the cau.se .seemed to him to be 
hopeless, and when the Grf;t‘ks, for whom he was losing 
all, seemed hardly worth the sacriticc ; and in dying 
he won everything. His death—the death of a poet in 


the cause of freedom—fired the imagination of his 
hesitating countrymen ; and from that moment the 
lilx'ration of Greece was assured. It was not given to 
Byron to fall on the field of glory, yet the field was 
made glorious by his fall. 

And the poet ? Well, this sonorous, fluent and rather 
.superficial verse may not mean very much to us at the 
moment —Byron said himself that his gift was rhetorical 
rather than jioetical; and yet it is well to remember, 
among our complacent chirpings and twitterings, that 
the voice of Byron was once the voice of liurope. And 
even if we cannot respond to the theatrical rhodomon- 
tade of “ Childe Harold ” any more than, in certain 
moods, the author himself could, where is the .satirist 
of this very knowing and cynical generation wOio can 
hold up a candle to the sustained brilliance of “ Don 
Juan ” ? 


FROUDE AND CARLYLE.• 

By Georgk Saintsbury. 


I T is to be feared that, if not an actual majority, 
a large proportion of people who see Professor 
Dunn’s title will cry or mutter, according to their 
temperament, " What ! that 
come up again ? ” It is at 
any rate certain that not 
a few — including perhaps 
some not ill-qualified-have 
hoped that the que.stion 
had been relegated to the 
company of th(> Man in 
the Iron Mask and the 
Letters of Junius. But it 
has not been .so; and this 
book had not been published 
more than a score or so of 
hours when .hat question 
showed its remarkable but 
not e.\actly delightful power 
of setting folk by the cars. 

The r e e n t writer — a 
Carlylean of seventy years 
standing (he had the luck to 
be initiated early); a devotee 
for fifty of that Prince.ss 
of Dulcamaras, Jane Welsh 
Carlyle; and in several 
ways an admirer of 
Mr. Froude's—has been set 
to work, noi by l,.s ears, on 
It. He thinks that not the 

least profitable and certainly not the un.safest way 
of dealing with it will be to start with a short account, 
in the old and recently revived dramatis persona: style, 
of how the three characters mainly involved api)ear 
to him as a result of the seventy years study of the chief 
of them and of the fifty “ keeping up,” as far as a man 
may keep up and live, with the squabbles over all three. 
Carlyle, Thomas. —One of the greatest men of letters. 

• " Froude and Carlyle: A Study of the Froude-Carlyle 
Cimtmversy.*' By Waldo F. Dunn. Professor of English in 
the College of Wooster, U.S. 15s. (Longmans.) 


{•coin the painting by G. F. Watts. 


not merely of England in the nineteenth century; 
not merely of all English literature at large ; but of 
all the world and all lime. But also what the Greeks, 

_with their unmatched faculty 

of suiting sound to sense, 
called a /uLcXtiyxoXi- 

Kof —a man utterly under 
the sway of that Goddess 
more dread than any 
Fury and most dread of all 
the instruments of Fate— 
Melancholy : and somew'hat 
unfortunate, not in his 
actual upbringing itself but 
in the .suitableness of that 
upbringing to his futiin‘ 
.society a n d occupations. 
Afflicted with curious pa tclu's 
of mental blindness as 
to some things in books 
and life ; but not .seriously 
damaged as to his vision 
and his creation in others. 
Not likely to be a luqipy 
man and only too likely to 
make others unhappy, with¬ 
out the slighle.sl intention 
of doing so or indeed ch‘ar 
perci‘|)tion of having done it. 

F watu**^^^** (tS 77 ), ( arlyle, Jane Welsh.— 

A woman of extraordinary 
talent and quality but, as indicated above, deeply 
imbued with that ” bittersweetness ” which infu.ses 
a superstrength into the sweetness and the bitterness 
llumiselves. One of the cleverest -in more than oru' 
or two .senses of that slippery and rather awkward 
word—of her sex Likely to be either very much 
liked or very much disliked by her own. As for the 
other it would appear that they not infrequently 
seemed to feel, as a beautiful phrase in another 
story has it, ” a mission to kiss her ”—though 
she was not exactly pretty—and that, as no doubt 
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men should do with missions, they sometimes carried 
it out. 

Froude, James Anthony.— A person whom to judge 
R*quircs some judicial faculty. His actual conduct in 
first joining and then leaving the “ Oxford Movement 
is a matter for God and himself. But it is an unlucky 
truth that the two little books he wrote at this period 
show bad taste and bad writing. He afterwards became, 
though with some irregularity and variation, one of the 
very best writers of English prose in his time. For 
beauty of style and thought the well known “ Bells ” 
passage, though some advertise their critical quality 
by decrying it; for dry savour “ The Cat’s Pilgrimage ” 
are of the absolute first class. But on these sides he 
wa.s unequal, and though the sort of Hetz which pursued 
him as an historiiui was excessive and unfair, he was 
inaccurate. It was a strange sort of inaccuracy, for 
it would occasionally make him spoil evidence on his 
own side : but it certainly existed, and it is exceedingly 
unwise of his partisans to deny it. Admission could 
do him no or very little harm except in the eyes of people 
who think it important in such a matter as tliis to be 
accurate in deciding whether there were on a certain day 
two horses in a stable or only one. It might be of 
course in a question of horse-stealing : but the questions 
•involved here are not of that kind. 

To which one might add several things such as a 
splendid and not very common patriotism which is 
not here very relevant: and an unlucky kind of thought¬ 
lessness and .slapdash of which the incident recorded 
here, when Sir James Stephen’s good advice saved him 
from his own folly, is a striking example ; but on the 
other hand a gift of conception and production of 
historical incident and character, accurate or inaccurate, 
which has seldom been matched. 

Well: take three characters like these; add that 
the first charges the third to be his literary executor 
and for many years gives him miscellaneous and, it 
would seem, sometimes contradictory instructions 
about the matter ; and then (if you have a fairly lively 
faculty of imagination in a good sense) imagine what is 
likely^ to happen. If you wisely obey v^iat counsel of 
** "A’ait and Sec ” the original authorship of which is 
disputed, you will certainly admit that what has hap- 
ix*ncd—half a century of stjuabblc included—^was not 
so very unlikely. “ What, however," the reader will 
quite propt?rly say, “ do you think of the book which 
i.s actually before 3 u ? '' Well nowaday.s the " jackets ’' 
of books seem jto think that they ought to do the thinking. 
This one tells us that the book " attempts to give a 
complete survey of the Froude-Carlyle controversy." 
The most cheerful thing about this is that it suggests 
a controversy between Froude and Carlyle himself, 
which would have beenJuR. The jacket further opines 
that the book’s verdict " runs counter to that recorded 


PIECRUST. 

By Daisy Fishkk. 7*^. ()d. net. (John Murray.) 

It all began with Camilla forsaking the boy with tlie 
glowing, mocking eyes ” for the Fat Man who had a 
" woollen voice ” and a flannelette voice.” And the boy, 
Ha3rward, Ixsing only twenty-one and a poet, turned with 
loathing from Camilla, who later sought her revenge. But 
Hayward by that time had invaded the enclosure of the 
Lavender famil}'-—^to the joy of Sir Richard Lavender and 


in almost all histories of English literature "—a statement 
with which we cannot agree—and that it "restores 
confidence in Froude’s biography," 

Undoubtedly Professor Dunn has given a good deal 
of documentary text, and has discussed some points 
of it at great length. If anybody wants fourteen pages 
on the physical adequacy of Mr. Carlyle for one of the 
tasks which he undertook in life, there they are, showing 
that the evidence on neither side of this momentous 
question would convict either the traditional " lodging- 
hou.se cat" or that cat’s owner. It .sometimes seems 
as if our author wished to antedate and antidote 
the effect of Mr. David Wilson's very remarkable 
thesaurus (" medley ” Mr. Dunn calls it), which, though 
far from faultless, will do future students much good 
and can do none of them, if he has any brains of his 
own, much harm. It was no doubt a mistake of Mr. 
Wilson, as Mr. Dunn quotes him here, to call Froude 

foolish, but only a greater fool than one usually 
meets would think Froude a fool because the adjective 
is applied to him. 

That anybody should want to write- -still more that 
any other body should want to read—such matter as 
this is truly wonderful. There is stuff of the first 
quality to read in the published work from " Sartor " 
to Frederick," There arc letters of the very first 
quality—in Mrs. Carlyle’s case csi)i*cially—to reinforce 
this older publication. And with all this at hand 
people busy them.selves with Dick, Tom and Harry's 
interpretation of it; with Dick’s abuse of Tom and 
Tom’s contempt for Harry; and with discussions of 
the exact value to be attached to Mrs. Carlyle's ex¬ 
tremely laconic entry in her dvAvy that on a certain 
day there were " two blue marks on her wrist " ! Now 
the wisest as well as the most comfortable way of 
taking this would be to remember not the least de¬ 
lightful passage of Sir Walter’s, where my lord Lindsay 
of the Byres produces a similar effect on Queen Mary’s 
arm and excu.ses himself by alleging the unfair .sensitive¬ 
ness of feminine flesh. Some, on the other hand, of 
the Froude-Carlyle folk, would take it for a text to 
show that Carlyle was always beating his wife: and 
some others for one to prove that Froude (a) invented it 
(6) had no business to tell such things whether he told 
this or not, etc. And it is all .such utter '* waste of 
labour, and [not "light" as the poet has it, but] 
Afavy-minded foll3^" 

There will still be books about the subject of course : 
and perhaps some day some person of genius will get 
hold of it. He will talk mainly if not quite wholly about 
the Carlyles themselves; he may have to say some¬ 
thing about Froude. But about the " Froude-Carlyle 
controversy " he will say as little as possible, though 
he may make that little as strong as his genius will 
let him. 


the horror of his mother. Old I^dy Lavender and her 
daughter Anne could not exclude Ha3rward from the 
house, and that high-spirited and temperamental young 
man had his way. That he did not marry Rose was 
fortunate and there is every reason to hope that with 
Stephanie and her baby to ” keep him good ” Hayward 
will march prospering, and become a successful writer. A 
lively and entertaining piece of work is this tale of broken 
promises. 
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WHAT GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMOTHER USED TO READ. 

By a. Ermatinger Fraser. 


A FAT old book—very worn as to the brown leather 
back and the dingy marbled sides, very yellowed 
as to pages—r/re Ladys Magazine, or Entertaining 
Companion for the Fair Sexjor the Year 1780; so far 
as appearances go, faded and forlorn-looking, if com¬ 
pared with any of the numerous Journals, Companions, 
Monthlies,, richly illustrated and beautifully printed, 
that at present offer themselves for woman’s especial 
consumption. Yet, contrasting this literary fare, 
feature by feature, the *' fair sex ” of 1780 manage to 
hold their own tolerably well. 

The wood-engraving by Dighton, which makes " the 
Superb and Elegant Frontispiece,” shows the “ flapper ” 
of that generation at the cross-roads between an ultra- 
fashionable Folly trying to entice her away to the 
haunts of Extrava¬ 
gance a n d Gaming, 
and a modish and 
sprightly Minerva 
who is gently 
inducing her to 
wards the temple of 
Wisdom. Fourteen 
such plates are in¬ 
cluded in the volume, 
each a line ])iece of 
craftsmanship. One 
depicts Ella, King of 
Northumbria in the 
ninth century, who 
was evidently a man 
of rapid action, as he 
has (‘lo]>ed with a fair 
lady, slain his rival, 
and is now kneeling 
to claim the j)arental 
blessing of the bride’s 
father. With delight¬ 
ful natveU, the artist 
has clothed nis Early 
Saxon hero in the 
doublet and hose, ruff 
and slashed .shoes 
of Queen Elizabeth's 
day! 

According to the 
index, each number 
was originally equip¬ 
ped with folding 
fancy-work patterns 
—“An elegant sprig 
for working a Gown,” 

*' Fashionable Apron 
to be worked in 
catgut,” “Neat and 
elegant designs lor 
Watchpapers,” etc. etc. But these have all been taken 
out, evidently for use by the owner, almost a century 
and a half ago. This earliest mistress of the book, 
“ Miss Isabella,” employs her family arms, correctly 
placed in a lozenge, as a book-plate ; she has copied out 


on the fly-leaves in a small sloping Italian hand the 
twenty-four stanzas of Mallet’s doleful ballad, ” Edwin 
and Emma ” ; and passages in the essays, ” Rules to 
Make the Connubial State Happy ” and ” Essential 
Requisites in the Choice of a Husband,” have been 
deeply pencilled and underscored. Let us hope reality 
turned out not too far astray from the sentimental 
dreamt?r’s wishes. 

Each number still includes, folded in, a piece of .sheet- 
music, nt'wly composed by Hudson, or Hawkins, the 
two most noted musicians of that day in London : 
” Soj)hia ! Name forever dear! ” “ The Blushing 

Rose,” ” Wake ! gentle .Sylvia ! ”—sweet, tinkling, 
tuneful melodies .set for harpsichord or ‘ guittarr 
One adverthsement appears, and various readers write 

in high dudgeon 
about the wretched 
commercial effect it 
gave to a magazine 
otherwise suited for 
tile draw’ing rooms of 
"quality.” 'fhe 
editor apologises pro- 
fu.sel3’ for the over¬ 
sight which had 
caused .such a signal 
breach of good taste, 
and meekly adds that 
the obnoxious notice 
was only placed on a 
small portion of the 
flyleaf and might 
easily be removed. 

In fact, the pre¬ 
fatory page, " To our 
Correspondents,” i s, 
quite unintentionally, 
nther entertaining to 
modern readers. G.. 
Robinson, the editor, 
is assisted by " The 
Female Coterie,” who 
act as a " .Senate of 
Inspection,” to censor 
any production not 
eminently befitting 
the. perusal of j^oung 
persons of gentility. 
As their identity 
is unknown, G. 
Robinson finds it con¬ 
venient to let them 
shoulder the re- 
Frontispiece to ** The Ledy’e sponsibility for all 

Magazine" for 1780. rejections. Hence, 

” The Coterie have 
decided that the poem, * Venus Triumphant,' is 
rather too luxuriantly descriptive to appear in our 
repository.” Considering the out.spoken statements 
which do at times appear, Venus must have been 
indeed very glowingly delineated! 
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That icy missive, the printed rejection slip, apparently 
had not yet been invented. Would-be contributors are 
thanked profusely, or very gently discouraged. “ We 
are not a little obliged to our ingenious Hester K. for 
again assuming her pen in our behalf.” ..." Wc feel 
deeply grateful to have been once more honored with 
an essay from Constant Reader.” ..." We make it 
our ardent study to oblige all our correspondents with 
the greatest impartiality, and we can only ascribe our 
seeming neglect in not publishing these valued con¬ 
tributions to our having temporarily mislaid certain 
manuscripts.” 

The gentle contributor of the Krench .«cction is at 
times urged to diligence: “A 
further instalment of Henrietta 
R.’s .serial, ‘ La Vie d'Kpaminondas,' 
would be more agreeable to us than 
the revenues of Hindustan or the 
income of the Dewanee. There 
have been such clamorous com¬ 
plaints from our readtrs on account 
of the intermis.sion of her pro¬ 
duction that, unless a suitable 
number of page's arrive forthwith, 
she mu.st excu.se us if we .snatch 
the inactive i)t‘n from her idle 
standish, and continue the work 
ourselves.” 

Occasionally, however, the editor 
voices a spirited protest; " The 
profusion of poetical Enigmas, 

Acrostics, Rebuses, transmitted to 
us is so great thet we slunild not 
be hyperbolical if we wiTe to say 
that they amount to over a chaldron 
in measure. Wliy, then, should this 
individual be angry with us for not printing his favorite, 
the child of his own brain ? Neither diatrilx's nor 
encomiums from persons within the narrow limits of a 
narrow town can be for a moment supposed to intimidate 
or seduce us to tlu‘ least degree of partiality towards 
him. or any friends of his.” Tliis haughty rejoinder 
goes to a mere man ; but an irate member of the " fair 
sex ” receives gi'iitler treatment: " If we have un¬ 
wittingly offended Ida Lt we trust to be forgiven ; for 
a frown is incompatible with beauty. Who can imagine 
a .scowling Venus ? ” 

One nvdj rt*mark that a few honeyed words were 
certainly due to the valued contributors ; for they 
received nothing else for their literary labours. Perish 
the thought that any genteel female could so far demean 
her.self as to accept ba.se lucre in exchange for the 
product of her .soul! ^ Nor might a modest young lady, 
of any breedings whatever, permit her real name to 
appear in a public prim, except on the two occasions 
of her marriage and her funeral. However, a vulgar 
proverb remarks. " Fine words butter no parsnips,” 
and the mercenary modern aspirant to literature prefers 
a cheque to a ( ompliment. 

" In the poetical line,” as G. Robinson puts it, the 
supply is very abundant. Each number contains ten 
or twelve effusions, and the preface bestows honourable 
mention upon many more. Most of it is extremely 
sentimental and melancholy; the death of friends or 


loss of lovers are favourite subjects: also ditties upon 
pet spaniels and tame birds. There are several poems 
by I'anny B*r**y—Burney, surely, as this magazine 
was published only two years after “Evelina” had 
taken London by storm. However, neither her ballad 
of pensive Alonzo and perfidious Kitty, nor the mournful 
" Reflections on Miss Nancy, who died of the Smallpox, 
aged Eighteen,” will add particularly to ” Fannikin's ” 
laurels. The name Angelica K**f***n appears in 
answer to some of the poetical enigmas. Evidently, as 
a slight pastime between her usual occupations of 
painting portraits and pouring conversation into Sir 
Joshua's car-trumpet, ” Miss Angel ” sat herself down 
to wrestle with something like this : 

" J^eiters five compose my name. 
Read backwards, forwards, 'tis the 
same; 

But when twice fifty’s from me 
taken, 

TJiere remains a mother’s name.” 
— {Level). 

The then poet laureate, William 
Whitehead, furnishes a few dutiful 
odes on His Maje.sty’s Birthday, 
on the birth of a Prince, and on 
the Great and (ilorious Victory off 
Cape St. Vincent. 

When WT think of the piece de 
risistance of the modern magazine 
—short stories—it seems odd to 
notice that here tlien^ is none. 
Occasionally one comes across an 
anecdote, or the relation of some 
historic incident; but the great 
bulk of the fiction is serial in 
style, and the .story is carried on 
by interminable letter-writing, on the plan of ” Pamela” 
and ” Evelina.” All the novels turn upon the difliculties 
and dangers of Beauty In a licentious age ; and the 
moral le.ssons arc instilled with unstinted plainness of 
speech. 

'Fhesc epistles are' sometimes amusing, more often 
tedious, to a present-day reader; but they shed much 
light upon the average point of view then in matters 
moral, social and economic. To employ children three 
years of age, ir w'inding cotton all day for fourpence 
hire, is considered highly laudable, since it keeps the 
offspring of the poor u.scfully employed. One of the 
novelettes contrasts the career of " Ella Worthy,” who 
knew her proper station in life, with the ” Downfall of 
Kitty Tasty,” who, poor child, although a farmer's 
daughter, ventured to adorn her white frock with pink 
ribbons, and persuaded her father to allow her to take 
music lessons. It is pointed out very plainly that this 
was a most iniquitous proceeding on Kitty’s part, hence 
nothing but cata.strophe could be expected. 

Books also, except such learning as should teach 
them ” to order themselves lowly and reverently to all 
their betters,” appear to have, been almost taboo for 
the working-classes. The deplorable result of modern 
laxity is lamented as bitterly in 1780 as in 1930. Owing 
to the absurd ideas of mistaken philanthropists, in 
encouraging the spread of education, ” Miss, the 
tey/of ’5 daughter, talks now as familiarly to her confident. 
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Miss Polly Staytape, of swains and sentiments, as the 
most accomplished female in fashionable life.*’ Both 
novels and essa5rs lay great stress on methods of dealing 
with the girl of the period.” A paper, ” On the 
Peculiar Management of Daughters,” indicates that 
parental perplexity was little less acute in the eighteenth 
century than in the twentieth. ” Mr. Manly ” writes 
indignantly de¬ 


reader is left to gaze upon the illustration, and decide 
for himself with which aspirant the dutiful Clarissa is 
about to drive to church for the wedding ceremony, 
and what are the contents of the letter which ” interrupts 
the Nuptials.” 

The most madly thrilling of the romances has the 
.scene laid in South America. Aza, the hero, at the 

wild«‘st moment of 


siring that sensible 
people combine 
” to keep down the 
little saucy female 
upstarts of this age, 
who are nuisances 
wherever they comt, 
by their carriage 
and t h e ir con¬ 
versation : who 
are, indeed, so idh' 
and impertinent 
that tliey treat 
men with a super¬ 
cilious neglect not 
to be endured.” 

A number of the 
novels claim to be 
written by these 
abused creatures— 
girls of seventeen 
and eigbie»‘n. In 
spit(‘ of till' ” sauci¬ 
ness ” with which 
llu'v are charged, 
they appear to 
prefer the most 
lugubri(?us style of 
narrative. “ Mili¬ 
tary Distress ” nil(‘s 
every kind of 
agony ii])on a 
wretched officer and 
his family, and 
finally leaves him 
stranded on the 


£rii/Mrd A»r tAe 



despair, when flee¬ 
ing from treacherous 
Spaniards, or tor¬ 
tured by the thought 
that the detestable 
i D i* t e r v i 11 e has 
snatched from him 
the enchanting 
Zilia, can yet always 
stop to pen a 
dozen pages after 
this style to his 
confidential friend. 

; the noble Peruvian, 

Kami nhuiscap: 
” (ienerous hYiend, 
canst I h o u con- 
' ceive the desolation 

of my soul ? My 
heart is surrounded 
by the most cruel 
fury! Zilia,the per¬ 
fidious Zilia, sighs 
for my riva 11 
Heavens! • Upon 
w h o m shall my 
I burning rage first 

fall? Fatal 
I jealousy! Ah, 

Kaminliniscap, a 
i blinding mist of 

agony obscures 
lb(‘ very words 
, I e n d e a V' o u r 

to trace. . . - 

and so on, ad 


coast of Finisterre. . infinitum. 

(To be continued in f '//a life-story of 

our next volume.) (iabrielle D’Estrees. 


” Fatal Effects 

of Pressing ” (no, not about ” petting parties ”!) 
recounts the tragedies that have arisen from the 
occasional over-zealous action of the press-gang in 
seizing, by mistake, A young Gentleman of Good 
Family.” Apparently, it mattered not at all how many 
tragedies arose, if the man were not ” of Good Family.” 

In ” The Nuptials Interrupted,” the Lady Clarissa is 
desired by her father, noble in ancient name and equally 
so in soul, to wed a man of hLs careful selection ; but 
her mother, ” volatile, giddy, and idle, who cared 
naught for progress in science nor advancement in 
morality,” presents a gay, frivolous, and worldly 
marquis as a candidate for her daughter’s hand. 
Jarissa listens meekly to each parent in turn, and 
makes a bow of filial reverence.” The story is ” To 
^ Continued in our next Annual Volume,” and the 


the favourite of 
Henri Quatre, runs in detail throughout the volume, 
with occasional asides to remind fair reader.s that her 
career is not to be considered worthy of emulation, but 
merely in the light of a shocking rxarni)le. The very 
different story of Joan of Arc is also given, rather 
quaintly translated from the old French of ” John 
Nagarel, Canon of the Church of Notre Dame at Rouen.” 
He calls her ” Joan Tare,” a version of the name not 
usually seen. Rousseau had not yet (in 1780) had his 
name bracketed with that of Voltaire to spell Anathema 
in England ; and a translation of his ” Emile ” through¬ 
out th(‘ greater part of the volume leads to con.sidcrable 
discussion of his views upon education and child-rearing. 
Many short articles of literary criticism appear dealing 
with Molidre, Racine, Ronsard, Boilcau, Marmontel, as 
well as with S'uakespcare, and other English writers. 
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There are no “ Household Hints "—I suppose our 
ancestresses would have regarded such advice as a 
reflection upon their personal skill in domestic manage¬ 
ment. There is only one recipe, but that reappears in 
several numbers and occasions a vast deal of agitated 
correspondence. It is upon the best method of making 
butter sauce, and the keenly-debated point is. whether 
to rub the flour into 
the butter before, 
or after, melting 
it. Mistress Bessy 
Bluitt (who seems 
to have possessed 
a sense of humour) 
at last writes, 
vowing that this 
point must be 
.settled, that her 
health cannot stand 
the nervous strain 
of uncertainty any 
longer, and that it 
is also affecting the 
welfare of her young 
infant, since she, the 
mother, cannot sleep 
at nights until this 
question of butter 
sauce, so vital to 
the comfort of every 
family, is author¬ 
itatively decided. 

The “Female 
Coterie*' do not 
approve of Bessy’s 
strain of ironical 
trifling: and the 
Preface .s a y s 
haughtily, “Wehave 
received an un- 
genteel letter from 
Bessy Bluitt, whicli 
we do honour far too 
much in publishing, 
and thus acknow¬ 
ledging.’’ There is no 
more “ writ ’’ of He.ssy 
and the. butte, aucc. 

“ Beauty Hints “ are also at a minimum—only a plea 
for methods of avoiding redness of hands, and .some 
dissertation on the fashionable degree of powder for 
complexion and hair. 

Tliough a comparatively small space is devoted to it, 
the fine art of Drvss is not neglected. The Fashion 
Page comes only twice a year^-midwinter and mid¬ 
summer—but then, such fashions are well worth waiting 
for! There is always a division into three groups: 
Full dress. Undress, and the Deshabille. The Full 
dress paragraph begins at the head, which must be 
adorned with “ a toupee Frenched, five curls down each 
side, one long braid coiled behind, fastened with a pearl 
knot; Rubens hats ornamented with a profusion of 
varigated*and white .spiral feathers and flowers.*' The 
most fashionable robe is “ The long Turkish polonaise 


of rich plain saiiin, trimmed with painted wreathes of 
flowers, edged with blond and crape, full picoteed treble 
ruffles ; large hoops." Satin shoes with brilliant knots 
or diamond buckles are also required. “ The following 
colours are considered d la mode : Burgundy, pale clay, 
prune, pearl pink, vive laylock, French grey." 

The “ Undress " merely appears to necessitate the 

addition of an gpron 
and a kerchief to 
give a domestic 
touch. This costume 
requires “ gowns of 
gauze, lined with 
Persian, or gold and 
silver muslins lined. 

. . . Pantheon 
aprons tied up with 
ta.s.sels. . . . Van¬ 
dyke handkerchief .s 
round the shoulders, 
with narrow black 
ribbon collars 
buckled about the 
neck." One may- 
wear “ The Italian 
cap, which is made 
entirely of crape and 
fine blond, with 
flat lappets, which 
hang very low 
behind "; or instead, 
“ The hood hat, 
trimmed with one 
row of very fine deep 
blond round the 
edge, .set on straight 
crape, or tiffany in 
puffs around the 
crown." 

“Dishabille" had 
nothing of the 
“ Mother Hubbard " 
or “Bungalow 
apron " about it in 
1780. Caps and 
short aprons appear 
to be the distinguish¬ 
ing m a r k s, but, 
" Large caps, with three deep wings," or “ Large French 
caps, with six plaitings to the face,” " German gowns, 
silver-sprigged, with short flounced aprons," or, 
“ Circassian gowns of buff lutestring with short 
full-trimmed aprons . . . shapes small, long waists, 
small hoops." 

But I forbear, lest this paper be taken as a piece of 
special pleading for the modem maid, with her bobbed 
hair, one-piece frock, and limited “ undies " ! 

Every monthly number devotes several pages to 
News of the World—Home, Foreign and American. 
This was the year of the Volunteer Convention in 
Ireland, of the Gordon Riots in London, of the naval 
victory off Cape St. Vincent. Necker at Versailles was 
then striving to avert the rising storm of Revolution. 
News came in January of the murder of gallant 
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Captain Cook nearly a year 
previous, and letters are quoted 
from explorers in China, and from 
the Asiatic ports east of the Caspian | 

Sea. This was also the time of the 
crisis of the American War of 
Independence, and the correspond¬ 
ence of Sir Henry Clinton with 
Lord George Germaine, dealing with 
Benedict Arnold, Andre, and 
Washington, with dashing Banastre 
Tarleton, and with the unexpected 
movements of Paul Jones, is pub¬ 
lished in full detail from the 
“ Gazette Extraordinary.” Heading 
it thus from the same pages as 
did those who felt it the very 
latest war news, some of tlie dust 
of a century and a half blows 
away, and a stronger sense of the „ . 

f ® By Joseph Hlghmow 

reality of these past events comes l 

upon us. 

A complete article might be written upon the ” Notes 
of the J-ondon Theatres ” which appear in the Lady s 
Magazine. Garrick had died in 1779, but his great 
tradition still lingered. ” Perdita ” Robinson concluded 
her brief brilliant stage career in the spring of 1780, and 
she is several limes commented upon in these criticisms. 
Besides synopses of tin* jwpular plays ” for our readers in 



Samuel Rtchardaoa. 

By Josfiph Hlghmori! (National Portrait Gallery. 
London). 


tne provinces,’* disemssion of stage 
management and comparisons of 
histrionic skill, there are bio¬ 
graphical sketches of many pro¬ 
minent actresses such as Peg 
Woffington, Kitty Clive, Mrs. 
.\bingdon (“Nosegay Fan”), 
Elizabeth Farren, later Countess of 
Derby, and that reckless and luck- 
le.ss (ieorge Anne Bellam3% whose 
account of her own deeds (and mis¬ 
deeds) was of sufficient interest to 
enthral even so staid a reader as 
John W'e.sley, who remarked, when 
he finished her book, that he was 
sorrj' for the poor pretty thing. 

Having thus given a partial sum- 
mar}' of this magazine, “ appropriated 

solely to the Use and Amusement of 

i«l Rtchardaon. year 1780. 

ional Portrait Gallery. _ ^ 

1). we ma}', m spite of all our higher 

t‘ducation for women and our throngs 
of feminine university graduates, ask ourselves 
the question. What journal especially for “ The 
I^aditiS ” of the present year gives a more complete 
account of current events throughout the world, of 
music, art, drama, poetry, travel, biography, historj'. 
not neglecting fiction, fancy-work, and fashions ? I 
pause for a rej)!}'. 


GRANVILLE-BARKER’S SHAKESPEARE.* 

By Francis Bickley. 


Those whose theatrical memories go hack twenty years 
or so know that Mr. Granvillc-Barker is one of the finest 


actors of his generation-perhaps the finest of all. In 
the sheer intclligcnee of his acting he had no rival, unless 
it were the late Leslie h’aher, whose death was the greatest 
loss sustained by die English stage since the War. It was 
this quality which made him the supreme exponent of 
the Shavian hero—if the phrase be not a contradiction in 
terms—and we who saw him in that unforgettable series 
of productions at the Court Theatre in 1904 and 1905 can 
never be quite satisfied with any successor in the parts 
which he created. His own plays, except " The Madras 
House," are a little over-subtilised and consequently lack¬ 
ing in dramatic force, but in their actual writing there is 
a distinction of style to be found in the dialogue neither 
of Mr.^ Shaw nor of Mr. Galsworthy. As a producer Mr. 
Granville-Barker is a recognised master, " the greatp.st 
English pre^ucer of our lime," one of the best of our 
dramatic critics has called him. 

That nowadays he neither acts nor produces plays is 
deeply to be regretted. But tlierc is consolation in the 
fact that his witlidritwal from active participation in the 
business of the theatre hrs enabled him to make a study 
of the stage-craft of the greatest of dramatists which is 
without parallel alike for its critical insight and its practical 
value. " Anyone," said the critic already quoted, in 
reviewing the first series of " Prefaces to Shakespeare," 

who in future attempts to produce any of the 
three plays so far discussed, without reading Mr. 
Granville-Barker line by line, deserves to lose his job with 
ignominy." 

One reason no doubt why Mr. Granville-Barker can 
write ^ with such understanding of Shakespeare's stage¬ 
craft is that he has had practical experience in producing 
plays, Shakespeare’s own among others. But it is equally 


c,.-_Frtfaces to Shakespeare." By Harley Oranville-Barker. 
second Senes. 98. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


true that the understanding displayed in these essays 
explains why his productions were so good. The way in 
which he combines brilliance of perception with a gift for 
patient stufly and practical sense is remarkable. The 
new prefaces arc to " Romeo and Juliet," " The Merchant 
of Venice," " Antony and Cleopatra " and " Cynibeline " ; 
and.eacJi play pre.sents a se]»aratc problem to liini—the 
problem of how it should be most effectively and ap¬ 
propriately staged. His way of solving this is to try to 
di.scover exactly what was Shakespeare's own intention, 
with due regard - and on this lie lays great stress—to the 
conditions of theatrical production in his time. 

Mr. (tranvillc-Barkcr will have nothing to do with the 
conception of Shakespeare as a sort of inspired lunatic, who 
wrote great plays as it were by accident. He believes tliat 
he had a clearly conceived reason for every line of dialogue, 
every chmige of key, cverj' cMitrancc and exit. His minute 
scrutiny of the text— the text, the whole text and nothing 
but the text—increases our sense not only of his own 
critical ability but of the magnificence of Shakespeare’s 
craftsmanship. He goes vor>^ thoroughly into the ques¬ 
tions of act-division and scene-division, and exposes the 
arbitrary and unjustified nature of most of these, the 
wrong tlicy have done both to the rhythm and the sense 
of the plays, in the (juartos, the folios and later editions. 
Having regard to the nnlocaliscd character of the Eliza¬ 
bethan stage, and the audience's innocence of any desire 
for more precise definition of time and place than is indi¬ 
cated by the dialogue, he believes that, generally speaking, 
though lie is sparing of generalisations, the action of the 
plays is meant to be continuous. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Granville-Barker’s 
essays are the conceni only of those whose business it is 
to produce Shakespeare’s plays. Regarded purely from 
the literary side, they are in the front rank of Shakespearean 
criticism. The analyses of individual characters are, in 
their imaginative insight, worthy of Lamb. 
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KATE GREENAWAY: A TWENTIETH CENTURY IMPRESSION. 

Bv William E. Doubleday. 


M ISS KATE GREENAWAY died in 1901, and to 
think of her to-day is like turning over tllt^ 
fragrant petals of a delicate bowl of rich potpourri. 
For, like the flowers which she loved so well and dn*w 
with such exquisite fidelity and charm, her popularity 
has faded and, after delighting two continents for a 
quarter of a century or so, her work has, for th(* time 
being at least, fallen into undeserved oblivion. “ Sic 
transit gloria mimdi ” might well be inscribed 
over the t<"m])le of her 
fame, but in this respect 
she suffers in excellent 
company: 

There is no armour against 
fate ; 

De'itli lays liis icy hands 
on kings; 

Sceptre and Crown » 

Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be ecjual 
made 

With the poor crooked 
scythe and spade." 

The twentieth century 
is ajJt to he somewhat 
disresj)ectfiil to tlu; nine- 
t e e n t h , and K a t e 
(ireenaw'av was, for good 
or ill, an artist who 
carved out for herself a 
distinctive a n d distin¬ 
guished niche during the 
V^’ictorian era. But she 
was somi'thing more than 
a mere exponent of her 
tim(\ She was one of the 
little company ol artists 
w h o n'voJutionised t h e 
art of book illustration. 

W alter Crane and 
Kandol])h ( aldiTott were contemporary workers in 
this refining ])n»e<'ss, but it was Miss Cireenaway and 
her talented p-inter, J^dmund Evans, working with 
Imt, who made book colour-work a thing of beauty and 
** a joy for ever”—a legacy for which wv ought to be 
sufficiently grateful. 

No claim can with reason Ix' made by li<*r admirers for 
pre-eminence in the technique of art. This much is 
af)parent in some of her work, and ma}’ readily be 
admitted. Her drawing is sometimes out of truth ; 
her children—delightful as they are~are, lik<.' their 
originals, not invariably j)erfect ; and her colour 
schemes, albint often glorious in their harmonies, were 
occasionally at fault, especially in her earlier efforts. 
It has lK?en alleged that sh<* was deficient in landscape, 
but .some of her illustrations offer a handsome defence 
against this charge, although it is undeniably true, as 
Ruskin pointed out to her, that she was sometimes 
careless of pt'rspective and relied too exclusively as a 
rule upon her foregrounds. Those who de.sire to find 


fault with her work will find flaw\s enough to justify 
adverse criticism. There are defects in Keats’s finest 
odes ; even the sun has sjiots ! 

On the other hand she was jnx^rless within her own 
particular little domain. No when* else can be found 
such captivating pictures of child life, and a crictic has 
suggested that only Botticelli surpassed her in the drawing 
and painting of ro.ses. It was in such subjects that .she 
was supreme. ” What are Edouard Frere’s little chil- 

dren to her?” Mr. 
Spielmann asked shortly 
alter her death. ” And 
what are Richter's ? ” he 
continued ; ‘‘('ruikshank’s 
children were caricatures ; 
Let'tij’s little manikins 
were iiex’er young, and 
Riel I a rd Doyle could give 
.Kpriies and fairies 
galore, hut hardh’ a living 
hoy or girl.” Kate 
(ireenaway’s artless little 
folk w’CR' described by 
.Austin I.)o])s(»n as “ tlie 
sweet e s l little child 
ligui'i s that ha\ <* iver been 
invented,” and Ruskin, 
l)iT faithful mentor and 
friend, alliTiiated his 
si’Verely critical olxserva- 
liuns with outbursts of 
wannest ]Mai.s('. Cleverly 
as many of her drawings 
are n‘i)ro(liiced in volume 
form, it is tf> be re- 
nieinl)en‘d that her work 
was frequently of so 
delicate a nature as to 
def}’ all the resources 
of the wood-block cutler 
and the colour printer, and it necessarily suffered by 
reduction. A profe.ssor of botany has been known to 
d(‘clare that her drawings of flowers and leaves are so 
exact that he could lecture from them, but in the course 
of translation into pictorial jirint much of the finest 
(‘ssence of such craft escapes. 

In the seventies and eighties the '' Greenaw^ay ” child 
took itngland and almost the whole of Europe by storm, 
and htrr birthday, Christmas and New Year cards, and 
February valentint»s, enjoj’ed a tremendous vogue both 
in EurojH* and America. Valentines are now out¬ 
moded, and Miss Greenaway’s .seasonal cards are almost 
totally forgotten, but like the first editions of her 
books, or indeed any book containing an example of her 
work, they are unceasingly the quarry of the connoisseur 
and the collt*ctor with an ej’e to rising values. During 
recent years the market value of these examples has 
rapidly increased. 

But it is upon her books that the fame of Kate 
Greenaway rests and will continue to rest, although 
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those who ap¬ 
preciate them 
most highly can¬ 
not agree among 
themselves as to 
which is entitled 
to pride of place. 
Austin Dobson 
thought that the 
artist herself had 
an especial affec¬ 
tion for “ Under 
the Window.'' 
Ruskin seems to 
have singled out 
her drawings for 
" The Pied Piper 
of Hamclin" for 
especial commen¬ 
dation, but he was 
more than cordial to 
other of her books. 


] 


l-roin Kate Greenaway's " Book of Gauies " (Warne). 


Swings. 



rivals. The 
whimsicality of 
her c h i 1 d r e n— 
almost invariably 
happy, for she 
hated to think of 
suffering! — and 
the simplicity, the 
unconscious dignity 
and the humour' 
of her drawings 
have an atmosphere 
which is unique 
and inimitable. As 
a French critic has 
prettily observed,. 
Kate Greenaway 
was ** a fairy who 
did nut dwell 
upon the globe 
at all. but only 
visited it from 


" Some of the pages of ' The Piper' are magnilicent time to time for love of earthly children, just 

pictures," he wrote to her, " though with a white back- to leave another little hook, and then fly away 

gnmnd. You will be led by the blue mountains and the again.” 


deep glens to a deeper colour melody, and to how much 
el>e there is no calculating." Slie was then about to 
visit him at Branlwood, hence tlu' reference to scenic 
backgrounds, which she m*ver dt'velopeii as the critic 


W'ithout being guilty of suggesting any close parallel 
between the writings of Jane Austen and the drawings 
of Kate Greenaway, <me may perhaps venture to sug¬ 
gest that these tw(; artists in different forms had certain 


hoped. Others liave expres.^i'd a priderence for ” The traits in common. Kach restriett'd herself to a narrow 


Language of Flowers.” a production of quite bewitching 
beauty, but owing to the absence of interesting letter- 
press it has und(‘rgorie unni'Tited m-glecf. Its flowers 
and many of its subject ])ictnres an* a sheer joy, and the 
colours are tinely 
clone. The Almanacs, 


sphere and c*xplored and depicted it with genius; each 
enjoyed and displayed a delightful sense of refined 
humour ; each in her own manner was a keen observer 
of human nature, but Miss (inumaway's ])encil was 

almost wholly con¬ 
fined to children and 


which wenj an annual 
feature throughout 
many years, un¬ 
doubtedly contain 
some of the choicest 
of her p i e c e s , but 
“Mother Goose,” 
“ Marigold Garden,” 
“ Little Ann,” and 
possibly even “A 
Apple Pic ” and her 
“ Book of Games” are 
all rival candidates 
for preference. The 
fact is of course that 
in all these books her 
genius and charm 
were manifest, and 
liking is a matter of 
personal choice. 

The characteristics 
of Miss Greenaway's 
art are grace and 
charm, and the charm 
and grace are of a 
kind peculiarly her 



to flowers. At her 
best she has some¬ 
thing of the gracious¬ 
ness, the subtlety of 
j)erception, the un¬ 
erring sense of style 
which delight us in 
the writings of Jane 
Austen—but there is 
a difference; Miss 
Greenaway is entirely 
innocent of the great 
novelist's pungent, 
ironic humour. 

Tliree decades have 
elapsed since this 
artist was laid to 
rest in the cemetery 
of the Hampstead in 
which she had lived 
sQ long, and where 
she had accomplished 
so much of her life- 
work. Her fame is 
yet under eclipse, 
but this is a 


own. She had many 
imitators but no 


Whoa wo wont out with Grandmamma. matter which time 

Fvotti " Marigold Garden." By Kale Greenaway (Waroe). and posterity may 


perhaps adjust. 
Meanwhile 
through the 
generosity of her 
brother, Mr. John 
Greenaway, an 
extensive collec¬ 
tion of her studies 
and finished draw¬ 
ings, with proofs 
in various states, 
often with the 
text inserted in 
her picturesque 
script, has been 
presented, as.alms 
t o oblivion, t o 
the Central Public 
Library at Hamp¬ 
stead. There it 



And every sort of dance they knew. 

From ” Mar'Kold GitAm," By Kate Groenaway (Watiie). 


gifts, without 
whose work the 
world would have 
been the poorer. 

“ Farewell, kind 
Heart, and if 
there be 

In that unshored 
Immensity 
Child Angels, 
they will wel¬ 
come thee,” 
sang Austin Dob¬ 
son in his tender 
little requiem on 
the death of Miss 
Greenaway. In¬ 
deed her children 
ought to be im¬ 
mortal, and her 
flowers should 


is being exhibited as a reminder of an artist of unique never bo allowed to fade in a Valhalla of neglect. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

APRIL, 1930. 

Answers to these Competitions {each on a separate sheet hearing name and address^/sender) must he received hy 
the Editor not later than the i/^th of each month. A Competitor may ent y for all the se\ien Competitions, hut must cut 
out coupon below and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope: 

“ The Prize Page,’* The Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

That they may he available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions 1 and 11 will he the same each month until 
further notice, hut the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month he changed. 

Competitors must please keep copies of their MS.S. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 

I.— One Guinea for the l>est original lyric. 

IL—^Hai.f a Guinea for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any autlior or book appearing in this 
Number. 

ITI.-— Three New Books for the bc-st note, in not more 
;han two hundred wools, f)n “ The h’arest or 
Oldest Book J possess, and why I value it.” 

IV.— Half a (iTinea for the most humorous prose 
paraphrase, in not more than two hundred 
words, of any well-known poem. 

V.— Half a Gl.nea for the best twent}'-foiir lines of 
verse into which the competitor introduces, in 
some intt'lligible narration the largest number 
of lK>ok titles mentioned in the advertisement 
columns of this issue. 

VI.— Half a Guinea for the Ix^.st review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors .slbnild give names of Book, Author 
find Publisher at head of each review. 

VIL— The Bookman will be sent post free for tw^clve 
months to tlie sender of the best suggestion 
for a Competition. 

results of GOMPETIOMd FOR 
MARCH. 

I.— One Guinea is awarded to J. Fisher, The Briti^ 
Library, Montana-Vermala, Switzerland, for 
the following: 


i*ROM A stkan:;e land. 

Who .said that memories fatle with the years ? 

It is not true, O Heart ! It is not true. 

Always Remembrance greener grows with tears ; 

The pictured past is daily seen anew.— 

That small and gracious house, whose warm brick walls 
^*early by climbing plants arc closer pressed ; 

The mist that wraps it round as evening falls 
O, my heart cries for home, and will not rest! 

For there grows lavender in massed array, 

Each scented blossom hung witli hotiey-becs. 

And while September pauses on her way, 

Painted crab-apples glow on slciuler trees. 

The little cup-like lawn, set close with llowers. 

Is filUd with sun, by liim all day }X)sse.s.scd — 

O, who shall give me back those warm, sweet hours ? 

My heart cries out for home, and will not rest. 

And there arc roses all the summer-tide, 

Spilling their scented glory equally 

From bush and bowl. Doors, windows, open wide, 

Offer the winds their hospitality— 

And there are small, kind rooms, with walls of white, 
And my tall waTuiow.s, open to the west— 

Friends, and one more than friend, my Love, my Light— 
O, my heart cries for home, and will not rest. 

Wc also select for printing : 

WINTER IN THE WOODS. 

“ Tread ye softly in these parts,*’ 

Calls the woodland soil: 

” Here is balm for broken hearts. 

Peace for those who toil. 


SUPPLEMENT TO •’THE BOOKMAN," 
APRIL, 1930. 



Th§ most reconi portrait oj Mr. Leonard Merrick whose new volume 
*• The Little Boy Laughed " Me.s.srs. Hodder Stoughton ate 
publishing this month. 


Lkonaro Mkrrick. 

(I'hotu by wXniukl Ciriithe, N.Y.) 
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“ Tread ye warily the track 
As ye pass these trees; 

Here are violets, purple-black 
As waves of stormy seas. 

“ Softly tread the woodland deep ! 

Dreaming mysteries 

Under moss and beech-mast, sleep 
Wood anemones. 

I^t your silent steps fall light! 

Under last year’s leaves 

Nestles winter aconite 
CJold as sunlit sheaves. 

“ Tread ye softly in these parts,” 

Calls tlie woodland soil; 

” Here is balm for broken hearts, 

Peace for those who toil." 

(V. E. Webb, Wylye Cottage, Heytesbury, Wilts.) 

THh CURTAIN. 

Like some seraglio of an Eastern king. 

Secret and screened from gaze of prying eyes, 

So is the soul of many a friend we know. 

And as some ga/er hidden 'mong tlie palms, 

In somo fair garden by the water, sees 
A dark Sultana for a moment stand, 

Dreaming, behind the casement curtain’s folds. 

The red gold gleaming on her dusky brow : 

I'lic hidden beauty for a moment stands. 

And gazes, dreaming, from some well known eyes. 

(John P. Coghlan, 16, Fontenoy Street, Dublin.) 

Wo also highly commend the lyrics by Mrs. Eve 
McDonough (Brighton), Mrs. Osborne (Wakefield), 
Teresa B. Noble (Long Mel ford), May Herschel Clarke 
(Woolwich), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Mrs. L F. B. 
Lowry (Knaphill), Joy Calvert (Vancouver. Canada). 
Mrs. Mary Hughes (Itekenham), M. J. Coghlan (Dublin), 
W. J. Bailey (Kapunda, South Australia), Joan Warburg 
(London, W.), Audrey Haggard (Winchester), Elsie 
Cranmer (Teddington), Edith M. Walker (Bourne¬ 
mouth), Mrs. D. W. Boileau (Inverness), V. V. Graham 
Bower (Brighton), Ella Tucker (Althome), 

Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted). Margaret A. B. 

Jones (Noughton), Margaret F. Woodzell (Ply¬ 
mouth), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), Victoria 
Fraser (Ontario, Canada), Mrs. Ernest 
Beves (Hove), Irene Ardern (Cromer), B. E. 

Bush (Newdigate), K. A. Ilcfferman 
(Lyndhurst), John A. Bcllchambers (High- 
gate), C. Burton (Forest Hill), E. Dennes 
(Horndean), A. Doris L. Wilson (Renhold), 

Mabel E. Siggers (Bury St. Edmund’s), 

Marie Heath Stripp (Ventnor. Isle of Wight), 

Nan T. Riddell (Victoria, British Columbia), 

Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Esther 
Raworth (Harrogate), Norah M. Butterfield 
(Westward Ho !), Evelina San Garde (Oswald- 
twistle), Margarita Yates (Haute Savoie, 

France), George S. Astins (Hove), Kathleen 
Blyth (West Hartlepool), H. Broadberry 
Seaman (Bayswater), Cyrillc Wright (Stras- 
burg), Constance Maunsell (Dublin), K. G. 

Budd (Twickenham), M. G. Hughes (Hcmel 
Hempstead), Wilfrid Hardie (Welwyn Garden 
City). Leslie H. Yodaiken (Dublin), Mrs. E. 

M. Salter (South Croydon). Lilian H. Kruse 
(Eastbourne). 


OUT OF THE SWIM. By G. B. Burgin. ^Butcbinion.) 

" He put on his clothes." 

Goldsmith, Ehgy on th$ Death of a Mad Dog, 

We also select for printing : 

T.AUGHING BOY. By Oliver La Fargb. (Constable.) 
You hear that boy laughing ?—^you think he's all fun; 

Hut the angels laugh too, at the good he has done." 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. The Boys. 
(Alice B. Coghlan, 15, Fontenoy Street, Dublin.) 

SUPREMACY. By H. D. Slater. (Hutchinson.) 

*' 1 am monarch of all I survey." 

Alexander Selkirk. 
(A. EU.anor Pinnington, 70, Pitt Street, Norwich.) 
DIFFICULT WOMEN. By Katiiakink Brush. (Cassell.) 
“ Love me or love me not, I like the cap, 

.And it 1 will have, or 1 will have none." 

Shakespeare, Taming of the Shrew, Act IV, Se. 3. 
( 1 C. Bamber, The Croft.” Wilpshire, near Blackburn.) 

1. IHE INTRUDER. By Victor Blasco loAfiEZ. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

" 1 saw Esau kissing Kate.” 

Old English Rhyme. 

(Agatha Honnywell, 5, Adelaide Terrace, Portishead, 
Bristol.) 

2 . "It made the children laugh and play 

To see a lamb at school." 

Nursery Rhyme, " Mary Had a Lutle Lamb." 

(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill.) 

TIME, GENTLEMEN, TIME! By Norah Hoult. 
(Heiricmann ) 

" And may tliero be no moaning at the bar 
When 1 put out ..." 

TJ5N NYSON, Crossing the Bar. 

(K. M. Sanders, Tam worth, Bridport, Dorset.) 
ABOUT MYSELF. By Ben Turner. (Humphrey Toulmin.) 
" O wad some |xjwcr the giftic gie us 
'I’o sec oursels as others sec us ! " 

Burns, Address to a Louse. 

((.'. C. b'rascr, 19, Falkner Square, Liverpool.) 

POSTSC RIPT TO ADVENTURE. By Ashley Gibson. 
(Dent.) 

" All the King’s horses and all the King's men 
Couldn't put Humpty-Dumpty together again." 

Nursery Rhyme. 

(Kathleen Blyth, St. -Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, West Hartlepool.) 


II.— ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the 
best quotation is awarded to the Rev. 
F. Hem, Rowland’s Castle, Hants, for 
the following: 



The Oaudjr Flower. 

From *' LUlle Ann and other Poems." By Jana & Ann Taylor, llluatrated by 
Kate Greenaway (Warne)L 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE SPIRIT. 

By Leonora Eyles. (Constable.) 

" Fill me with the old familiar juice. 

Methiiiks I might recover by and by.” 

FitzGerald, Rybdiydt of Omar Khayydm, 

(Nanette Wise, Netton Ledge, Swanage, Dorset.) 

III.— The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
advice to anybody about to be married are 
awarded 


which mean so much to us women! Don't pry into his 
business affairs; a man cannot tell his wife ever3rthiiig. 
Just be a good comrade, helping with tender sympathy 
over rough places, being enthusiastic in his success, and 
then your marriage will not be wrecked as so many are 

^ Your sincere friend, Beatrix. 

(Iris Ottaway, Bungay.) 

To any Bride, 


to }£ i 1 e e n 
Newton , 
Hildawell, 
Southend 
Gardens, 
Whitby . 
Yorks, for the 
following: 

Dear John, 

It was nic^ of you to 
ask your old auntie’s 
advice in view of your 
forthcoming marriage. 
Without further 
preamble, here it i.s. 

Do not lose the lover 
in the husband; tell 
your wife occasionally 
that you love her, rather 
than let it taken for 
granted. Never forget 
her birthday, and do 
take some interest in 
her attire ; wives wliosc 
husbands con.sistently 
fail to notice their 
appearance often Ix'- 
coine d o w d y . Make 
your wife a reasonable 
allowance, so that she 
will not hav(^ to iusk you 
for every little thing slu? 
needs. Should you 
differ, talk the matter 
over quietly and try to 
arrive at a compromise ; 
never bottle up 
grievances or brood 
over imaginary wrong.s. 
Be frank i t h your 
wife as ,0 your business 
and finances, .;o that 
she may give you counsel 
in times of depression, 



Mr* Beverley Nichole. 

From a drawing by H. A. Perry. 


You stand to-day 
outside the Gate whicli 
leads to the Land of 
True Romance. In old- 
fashioned fiction the 
closing pages were con¬ 
cerned with wedding 
bells and orange- 
blossom, which origin¬ 
ated the foolisli idea 
that marriage meant 
the end of the love 
.story. The lover o\'cr- 
caine difficulties, the 
lady comforted a n d 
encouraged him, all 
tlirough tlie book, but, 
having reached the 
haven of matrimony, 
one felt that all sacrifices 
and efforts were at an 
end. Now this is al¬ 
together wrong. So far 
as we know, marriage is 
going to Iasi you your 
lifelijiu*- anyway, you 
foci l ertain, ju.st now, 
that notliing will ever 
shake your trust and 
happiness in oacii other. 
It can ohl\' lie what you 
dre -111 it ifA'ourcinemher 
that you married • for 
Ix)ve. Thai i.s the aim 
of every life, liowever 
that aim may he dis¬ 
guised. 

There will be dis¬ 
illusion and unhappiness 
in the years ahead, 
tliough you cannot 
imagine that now. When 
that time comes, re¬ 
member T.ove : triumph¬ 
ant over life and 


and rejoice with you when your aflairs go well. In sliort, death, stronger than all the powers of ill-fortune and 


treat your wife as a friend, not a plaything, and she will accident, unassailable by .sorrow or pain. 11 is the talisman 


probably prove to he tlv ')est “ pal ” you ever had. for this life and Klernity. Rcmemlxir - 1 -ove. 


Your affectionate aunt, Charlotte. 

P.S.—The enclosed cheque will, 1 trust, coutribute to 
your hap]>iness. The liesl part of my letter is the post¬ 
script, isn't it ? 

Wo also select for printing : 

Dear Margarkt, ' 

You are about to take one of the most important steps 
in life and, as one who wishes you only happiness, I should 
like to give a little advice. 

Don't expect too ranch ! No man is perfect and you 
will soon find that your husband has his little failings as 
other people have. A little help and sympalliy you 
will do more good than all the fault-finding in the \w3rld t 

After a time you will miss his caresses—for the husband 
is not aa the wooer. Don't sulk and think yourself ill- 
treated. He. does not love you the less, but he has so 
much to think of, and men do ndt notiiie these little things 


(Norah M. Butterficlil, " Etain/' Golf Links Road, West¬ 
ward Ho I, Devon). 

Wc also select for siiecial commendation the 
replies by Aileeii Parker (Mitcham), E. M. Cogswell 
(Lewisham), Mrs, H. Barnes (Eye, Suffolk). Irene 
Hubbard (Steeple Claydon). S. Barrington McClean 
(Glasgow), C. C. Fraser (Liverpool). J. A. Jenkins 
(Birmingham), Sydney J. Spedding (Bolton), Margaret 
Owen (Whitstablc), E. Saveli (Norbury), Ada F. Strike 
(West Worthing). Ethel We.st (Wolverhampton), Mrs. 
Salisbury (Putney), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), Mrs. May 
Belben (Wimbornc), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), 
Mrs. £. J. MacDonald Smith (Colinton), M. Luckham 
(Poole), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath). Jolm P. Coghlan 
(Dublin), Margaret A. B. Jones (Houghton). Mrs. Emily 
E. Moore (Letchworth), Mary T. Forth (Whitby), 
Alfred 0 . George (Minehead), Eleanor L. Sinclair (Bel¬ 
fast), Mrs. G. M. Yallop (Gorleston-on-Sea). 
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IV.—The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best set 
of one-line comments on six lines quoted from 
well known poets is awarded to Sir Dimcan 
Grey, ** Windgarth,'* Weston-super-Mare, for 
the following: 

1. Procrastination is the thief of time ; 

But punctual folk are punished for the crime. 

2. Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 

Too much indulged 

leaves hose in --- 

disrepair. 

3. There is in souls a 
sympathy with 

stops at milk 
vans doing early 

f 

4. Nature's chief f 

masterpiece is writ- I 

Which publishers \ 

insist means boohs \ 

5. 'Tis not in mortals \ 

command % 

I 

Js what fools urge ■ 

who botch their ^ 

business. 

o. Man w ants but 

little, nor that little ^ 

long 

Js wontan's plea for 
wodis which prudes 

Ihiuli lorong. W 

We also select for ] m \ 

printing: i \ 

1 . T'rocrastination is j m \ 

tlie thief of lime. 1 m \ 

riic more you watt, j t 

the I c s s you find | a ^ 

sublime. I m ' 

2. Sleep tlial knits up | ^ . 

the ravelled sleeve a M 

of care I a M 

Cannot disguise that j a M 

it IS worse for wear. | a M 

3. There is in souls a I |fp«ppy M 

sympathy with I ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

sounds, I 

So all the world in ' .... — 

Wireless now 

abounds. From, drawl 

4. Nature’s chief 
masterpiece is writing well. 

But many only write their ills to tell! 

3. 'Tis not in mortals to command success. 

And what they gain, ne'er makes their wishes less. 

6 . Man wants but litlie, nor that little long, 

But what he wants is his unceasing song ! 

(Marjorie Crosbie, 10, Birches Bam Road, Wolver¬ 
hampton.) 

1. Procrastination is the thief of time. 

And never Speed can expiate the crime ! 

2. Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 

WkicA Nightmare's clumsy hoof alone can tear ! 

3. There is in souls a s)rmpathy with sounds. 

" Alliteration's Artput Aid " Astounds I 

4. Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well; 

'Twill charm all countries by a different SpeU I 


From a drawing bjr H. A. Perry. 


5. Tis not in mortals to command success. 

But some may coax it to them ne'er-the^lcss / 

6 . Man wants but Little, nor that little long, 

Yet jot, nor tittle, bates of right or wrong I 

(Ada F. Strike, 38, Harrow Road, West Worthing.) 

We also specially commend tlie replies by Winifred 
Simmons (Parkstonc). Mabel £. Siggers (Bury St. 

£ d m u nd' s), t. C. 

- -- Fraser (Liverpool), 

i Mary Hughes (Becken- 

h|M||bm|mhm||h||||H| ham). M. Lumby 

(Withingtoii). Margaret 
Burcham(Winscombc). 
Mrs. A. 

(Scarborough). Mann- 
ington Sayers (Mon- 
mouth). K. G. Draper 
(Kenilworth). Mrs. May 
J^elbcn (Wimbome), 
John P. Coghlan 
(Dublin). £va Alderton 
(Hadleigh). Ethel M. 
Kennedy (Bourne-, 
i moutli), M. D. Jackson 

I (Py onsliall), Mrs. 

Mill man (Dartford), 
^ Mrs. G. M. Yallop 

whP (Gorlcston - o n - S c a). 

John E. Woods 
\ (Coventry), Mrs. Annie 

\ F. Simpson (New 

^ \ Southgate), J. A. 

Jenkins (Birmingham). 
Muriel M. Malvern 
(Cheltenham), £. M. 
Cogswell (Lewisham), 
Margaret Owen 
(Whitstablc), Sydney 
J. Spedding (Bolton), 
^ Mrs. Isohel Anderson 

L V.—-'Die of 

^ Half a 

ment J 

or 

to 

Miss J. A. Jenkins, 
J 139, Heathfield 

.yH A P«rry ^ BlSgl 

ham, for the 
following: 


Mr. H. V* Morton. 


WHY I LIKE DETECTIVE NOVELS. 

Detective novels are to me as good as a tonic, and I 
find them refreshing beyond words when 1 want a change 
of thought. They delight me with their unusual situa¬ 
tions and tense moments. They give me a glimp.ie of a 
world, exciting and intriguing, in which wonderful things 
happen and heroic deeds arc done by tliose whose work 
lies in this region of crime and vice. The morality of it 
h;ui nothing to do with the side which interests me, and 1 
merely enjoy the problems thus roused and solved by the 
clever minds dealing with them. Tliere i 5 sheer joy, even 
for the reader, in-the outwitting of one by another, and 
the climax is reached when the whole sequence is unfolded 
and explained by the master-mind wliich has unravelled 
the plot from start to finish, in a way often utterly un¬ 
suspected by even experienced readers ! Yes, the Detec¬ 
tive Novel is a boon and a blessing to the world’s workers, 
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and is responsible for many an hour of rest and refresh¬ 
ment, which has sent them back invigorated to their 
own humdrum toil in the ordinary world, in which such 
happenings would be entirely out of place t 

We also select for printing : 

WHY I DISLIKE DETECTIVE NOVELS. 

I dislike detective stories because I see so much 0/ 
them and so little tn them. Everyone in our house 
reads them—the old aunt of eighty-six, the father of 
the family, the children and the servants in their spare 
time and, apart from the thrills afforded, all the broks 
do for their readers is to improve their spelling, and 
increa.se their knowledge of crime and of detective wiles. 
Bookstalls are full of these sleuths; with the arrogant 
air of policemen and the alluring faces of sirens, they 
shoulder improving books into comers, and beckon foolish 
seekers after excitement towards their fascinations. 
Constant readers of detective stories suffer eventually from 
literary diabetes, not sugary .so much as spicy, and need 
strict dieting to regain their appetite for normal fare. 
Detective tales are the savouries (or unsavoiiries ?) of 
fancy's feast, as love stories are the sweets, and, partaken 
of too freely, are apt to upset the digestion of the dincrK 
who omit the main course, the wholesome meat and 
vegetables of more improving literature. Perhaps the 
decrease of crime among women in real life is due to their 
being utterly " fed up *’ witli their family's flights into 
those realms of criminal fiction. 

(M. K. Whitfield, Castle House, Cirencester.) 


commend the replies of all these for and against 
it, and the replies of Clifford Bower-Shore (Stock- 
port), C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Mrs. Maude R. 
Fleeson (Withington), J. Morton George (Woodford 
Green), S. Barrington McClean (Glasgow), Emily Davis 
(Dublin), Eleanor L. Sinclair (Belfast). Mrs. E. G. 
Elton (London, S.W.), C. C. Fraser (Liverpool), Daisi 
Dunlop (Comhill-on-Twced), K. M. Sanders (Bridport), 
KUaTucker (Althomc), C. Burton (Forest Hill), Manning- 
ton Sayers (Monmouth). 

VI.—The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to B. Noel 
Saxelby, Saxon House, Carlton Road, WhaJley 
Range, Manchester, for the following : 

NURSERY LIFE THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By Lucy Crump. (Routledge.) 

This charming book is based on the detailed Journal 
of Dr. H^oard, ph3rsician to I>ouis XIII as a baby and 
child, and fondly devoted to his charge. It gives us a 
vivid and intimate picture of the little boy, his daily life 
and his companions, in that strange, jumbled household. 
Here we have a new aspect of Henry of Navarre as aficc- 
tioniite, if injudicious father, and there are delightful 
baby letters to him from “ Loys." Against a background 
utterly remote from modem conditions, tlie little Dauphin 
stands out as real and human as any child of to-day. 

We also select for printing: 

RED WAGON. 3y Lady Eleanor Smith. (Gollancz.) 

There is a latent desire in all of us for the free-and-easy 


WHY 1 LIKE DETECTIVE NOVEI.S. 

For the same reason, I sup]x>se, that a crowd will gal her 
round an accident or a fight in the street: because they 
bring a thrill of excitement into life that is in itself a tonic. 
Most of our days are made up of the same old routine, and 
there is little scope for the adventurous strain hidden 
away in most of us. A detective story in which I can live 
and participate opens the doors of imagination, warms my 
blood, invigorates my spirit and is verily a safety-valve. 
Then I like to lie inlrigucxl by a good plot. My mind is 


life of the nomad. Children at heart, we cannot suppress 
u gleeful treiror at the sight of a circus. Small wonder 
then that " Red Wagon ” is .so satisfying. Intermingling 
pleasantly with the story of an ambitious boy’s rise from 
drudge to circus owner, one finds exquisite passages describ¬ 
ing tiie English country-side. By subtle simplicity one is 
made to sense the tawdry, yet romantic atmosphere of 
tlie circus- -and the freedom and comradeship of the open 
road. Altogether it is justifiable to say that not since 
Borrow has such a delightful expos’tion of " open-air " life 
appeared. 


stimulated, and the longer the author can keep the solution 
from me the better I am plea.sed, I find in tliis a detach¬ 
ment from my own problems. They 
arc forgotten for a time in the difficulties - - 
of others. I think my synipatliies are 
enriched too. Most defective stories 
contain vivid descriptions of the under¬ 
world where poverty and drink and 
heredity have a great deal to do with 
the making of crime. 1 find myself 
coming down on the side of the bottom 
dog every time. So all hail. Father 
Brown, Sherlock Holmes and the one 
and only Edgar Wallace ! 

(R. K. Sp<;dding, 92. Hartington Road, 

Liverpool). 

If space permitted wc would print 
the next half-dozen of these replies. 

Quite as many competitors dislike 
as like detective stories. J, K. 

Parsons (Ware) goes so far as to author of »sor»pso 
hate them. Agatha Honnywill (Bristol) 
finds they arc " best beloved by schoolb<iys, parsons and 
elderly ladies.” Miss G. Pitt (London, N.) used to read 
them in an absolute rapture of excitement,” but finds 
such a sameness in them that they now only bore her. 
Miss B. M. Beard (Bexlcylicath) is also bored by them, 
but enjoys a mystery story that does not depend on 
detectives. The list of the dislikers runs cn to a formid¬ 
able length, but £. M. Cogswell (Lewisham), B. A. 
Billings (Manchester), Emily £. Moore (Letchworth), 
Mamiet Owen (Whitstable), Alfred 0 . George (Mine- 
head^ and very many others delight in the detective 
novd and have nothing but praise for it. We specially 


Mr. A. P. 
Nicholaoii, 

ftuthor of' Sonps of Paper " (Ernest Benn). 


(Clifford Bower-Shore, ** Rarnillies,” Offerton Lane, 
Stockport.) 

CARRIE NATION. By Herbert 
Astbury. (Knopf.) 

There is a sense of battle aliout the 
life of Carrie Nation that makes exhilar- 
ating reading. Her biographer has 
brought out all tin: indomitable pluck 
and fiery ardour of tliis woman with a 
hatchet with striking success. Whether 
one agrees with prohibition or not, one 
cannot but admit that in America the 
influence' of this middle-aged, undis¬ 
ciplined, eccentric woman from Medicine 
Lodge was a vital factor in the triumph 
of Temperance. Carrie Nation died in 
igii, and on her memorial are graven 
the words: " She hath done what she 
Mr. A. P. could.” The story of a curious, repellent 
Nicholsoii, yet fascinating personality, 
ler” (Ernest Benn). (Margaret Owcn, ChciTyvale, 

Whitstable.) 

Wc also seh^ct for special commendation the reviews 
by Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), John P. 
Coghlan (Dublin). Michael Brown (York), J. A. Jenkins 
(Birmingham), Mrs. Cecelia Naumann (Cranleigh), 
Winifred Bates (Bridport), Daisi Dunlop (Comhill-on- 
Tweed). J. E. Parsons (Ware), Ada F. Strike (West 
Worthing), L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), 

VII.— The Prize of One Year's Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to M. Luckham. 36, 
Heckford Road, Poole, Dorset, and to Mary 
Lumby, Little Firs, Salcombe, South Devon. 
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SHELLEY AND HARRIET.* 

By R. Ellis Roberts. 


I N desperate and ineffective self-defence (how often 
do any but the saints run to rescue others except 
with the recoUection of past, or the fear of future 
needs of their own ?), mankind is alway.s trying to isolate 
its problems. In a sense this process is inevitable. If 
we do not have recourse to cate¬ 
gories and analyses we cannot 
contrive to think to our ovrn 
satisfaction, and if we do not so 
think we remain animal, or else , 
mope into fantastic melancholy. 

One persistent form of such 
self-defence is the division between 
an artist’s life and his work. “ It is, 
after all, only Shelley’s poetr^^ that 
concerns us ! ” “ How terribly un¬ 

fortunate that Keats’s letters to Fanny 
Brawne were ever published! ” “ What 
matters is ‘ Manfred,’ not the truth 
of Byron’s love for his half-sister." 

" Do let us end this chatter about 


offer brandy to a man who is dying of the burning force 
of corrosive sublimate, and begging you for water to 
ease his agony, but your generosity is not of a kind 
that in your less enthusiastic moments you will 
expect him to rt^cognisc. 

"I repeat (and believe me, for I aift 
' ^ sincere) that my attachment to you is 

' unimpaired. 1 conceive that it has 

acquired even a deeper and more lasting* 
character, that it i.s now less exposed 
than ever to the fluctuations of fantasy 
or caprice. Our connection was not one 
‘' of pa.s.sion and impulse. Friendship was 

its basis, and on this basis it has en¬ 
larged and .strengthened. It is no 
. reproach to me that you have never 

filled my heart with an all-sufficing pas- 
sioii: perhaps you are even yourself a 
^ stranger to these impulses, which one 
. .. day may bo awakened by some nobler 

and worthier than me; and may you 
Shellev ^ lover as passionate and faithful, as 

I shall ever be a friend affectionate 
and sincere ! ” 


Harriet!" And the men who make these appeals 
often, no doubt with sincerity, appeal to our sensi* of 
refinement, of discretion, beg us to consider whether 
it i.s not wrong to peer into the intimacies of the dead 
and to disturb the shape of the dusty and long-discarded 
cocoon which once, how deceitfully, sheltered the butter- 
fl>’. But it will not do. Arnold’s complaints, when \w 
writes of Shelley and Keats, arc only too evidently 
(if unconsciously) the protests of a man who realised 
that there wa.s a strange lack of coherence between 
his actual and poetic life - and he was quick to defend 
the privacy of other poets similarly situated. He was 
wrong of course about Keats. Then' is no inconsistency, 
r.ither a splendid and passionate agreement, between 
the poet who wrote the Odes and " Hyperion " and the 
lo\'er who wrote the letters. Arnold was led astray by a 
false standard of gentility, and failed to recognise tlu* 
glory of Keats’s love because he suspected the existence 
of a Cockney accent. It is a sober thought that tlu* 
breadth anti rusticity of Shakespeare’s accent might 
send a university critic wrong about him too. Arnold 
was however right about Shelley. There was a glaring 
inconsistency between Shelley's poetry and philosophy 
and his treatment of Harriet. If any doubt this, let 
him put the question at its bluntest. If Harriet had 
not been Shelley’s wife, had she been, say, his sister 
or a niece, can we imagine him writing as he did to any 
other pregnant woman ? By all the standards that 
Shelley invoked, his wife was at the least entitled to 
as much consideration as any other friend; and she 
did not get it. I believe Shelley knew this. 1 believe 
he knew, if not at the time, very shortly afterwards, 
that he was here false to his own ideals, unutterably 
wrong ; and the knowledge (K>isoned his whole life after¬ 
wards. No doubt he believed he was being generous 
when he offered Harriet a place beside Mary and him¬ 
self; but it is a generosity which no one else can 
admit to be of any value. You offer something if you 

• ** Shelley’s Lost Letters lo Harriet.** Edited by L. Hotson. 
7S. 6d. (Faber ft Faber.) 


So he writes in the first letter, rescued by Mr. Hotson 
from ihv. dirt of MasU*rs’s Papers in the Record Office. 
Two months later, after he had eloped with Mary and 
been forced bark to England by money difficulties, he 
writes: 

" You think that I luivc injured you. Since 1 first 
beheld you almost, my cliief study has been to overwhelm 
you with benehts. Even now wlion a violent and lasting 
passion for anotlier leads me to prefer her society to yours, 

1 am perpetually employee! in devising how I can he 
permanently and truly useful tt) voii, in what manner my 
time and my fortune may be most securely expended for 
your real interests." 

Did he guess how Harriet would burst into tears at 
that word " lasting." how she would mutter, when she 
came to the words “ devi.sing how ’’: “ Oh ! why 
devise ? Come back to me ! " 1 do not think he did, 

and therein lies his sin, and his forgivenes.s, if he can be 
forgiven. The misirrable intercliange of letters, of inter¬ 
views goes on. Harriot cunJicles in her sister; her 
sister recommends a lawyi'r. Shelley is furious, but 
persists in his attcnqits to ixTsuade his wife to accept 
" the influence of his superintending mind." And 
Harriet, bewildered, never ajiparently makes the one 
retort that was hers by inalienable right: "lam carry¬ 
ing your child, Bysshe. Can you imagine nothing of 
what pregnancy means ? " Here Shelley was ready 
with advice: 

"1 do not apprehend the sligliiest danger from your 
approaching labour. 1 think you may safely repose confi¬ 
dence in Sims's skill. Your last latx)ur was painful, but 
auspicious. 1 understand that cases of difficulty after 
that are very rare." 

These last two simtcnces almost compel one to believe 
that there was some natural affinity between Shelley 
and the ineffable Godwin. “ Your kst labour ”— 
how could he, in these circumstances, remind his 
deserted and despairing wife of that other preparation 
and birtli, when she was blissfully happy with her 
husband ? "I understand "—but the man understands 
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nothing. He hks no idea, it would seem, that there is 
any connexion betwi^n the body and the mind and 
that, as Harriet is situated, every psychical activity is 
of poignant difficulty to her. 

“ I am united to another; you arc no longer my wife. 
Perhaps 1 have done you injury, but surely most innocently 
and unintentionally, in having commenced any connexion 
with you. That injury, whatever be its amount, was 
not to be avoided.” 

“ You are no longer my wife ”—By whose decree ? 
Shelley, at once prosecutor, defendant, judge and jury, 
dissolves his marriage, acquits himself of blame, and 
determines the character of Harriet’s punishment for 
having been led into " a connexion ” with him. It is 
one of the most unnecessary tragedies in history. 


Tliat they were children, that Harriet's sister, deter¬ 
mined. vulgar, mateh-making', could make Harriet 
do as she would and could frighten Shelley; that 
Shelley and Harriet each (he culpably, she only very 
slightly so) deceived themselves about the character 
of their love; that the sight of Mary WoUstonecroft's 
daughter drove Shelley into a frenzy of passion that he 
did not even try to control—^that is all perhaps that 
we can say by way of accusation or excuse. The nine 
new letters, discovered by Mr. Hotson and admirably 
annotated by him, do not change our view of the prob¬ 
lem, or of Shelley's character. Some arc perhaps even 
more priggish in expression than one had thought 
possible, but there is nothing in any to lighten our 
judgment of Shelley. 


D. H. LAWRENCE. 

By C. Henry Warren. 


D . H. LAWRENCE is dead. He died last month 
in Provence, h'or years before his death he had 
spent mo.st of his time in the south--Italy, France, 
Mexico—and the burden of the sun is to be found, 
in one form or another, in most of his later work. The 
pagan blood in him responded to the sun, hercely, 
passionately, so that he seemt^d to see in it some kind 
of symbol of the way life should trend. His most 
vehement cry in later years was that modern life, tended 
too much to go ” against the sun ” ; and to go against 
the sun was in his eyes synonymotis with decay and 
death. “ Conscience ” (he wrote in his last book of 
poems) "is sun-awareness and our deep instinct not 
to go against the sun." 

One of the finest short stories he ever wrote (it is 
to be found in the volume called ” The \A'oman Who 
Rode Away ’’) was an almost perfect objectification 
of this sun-theme. He called it simply ” Sun." It 
told of an American woman who with her child came 
over to Italy, rebellious against the way of life in her 
own land. Every day she would go down to the shore, 
playing with her child among the olive trees, ^ving 
herself unstintedl}’ to the sun, and teaching her child 
to do Lie same. So they lived, naked, sun-drenched, 
until no tiny core of them was left unfed by the sun. 
They learned freedom in their resport^s to life. Tliey 
lived from their roots. And then one day the husband 
came over on an unexpected visit—pale Maurice, re¬ 
spectable, bowler-hat tec, embarrassed in their presence. 
He, the child of modem Western life, with its indus¬ 
trialism, its blind intelligence, its anti-sunwardness: 
she. the child of the lands of the sun, intuitive, free. 
"Nevertheless" (so the stoiy^ ends) "her next child 
would be Maurice's: the fatjd chain of continuity 
would cause it." « ' 

That story is in a sense a dramatisation of the gospel 
Lawrence spent all his art in later years to expound. 
There is even a hint in its conclusion of the all but 
futility of such a gospel tr»-day. W’hat, it may be 
asked, drove Lawrence to take up such a cause ? \ His 
early years had been lived in England: he was bom 
in the industrial Midlands, amoilg the mines, the grime, 
the greed, and the grey skies. His father was a miner, 
and he himself left school at an early age to follow his 


father’s calling,. By ilint of hard studying he pulled 
himself free of the mines and became a schoolmaster. 
That, by the nature of things, could not last long. 
He wrote. Just before the War his first books appeared 
and attracted attention as .something new and rather 
startling in their frankness. One, ” The Rainbow,” 
was suppressed. Then in rebellion against the condi¬ 
tions of life here and in obedience to the ” call of the 
snn,” he left tne country—to return to it again only 
on occasional visits. The damage however was already 
done. Those early years left a scar on his life that 
never healed. Indeed, in the bright sunlight of the 
south, by contrast, his memory painted the grey skies 
of England even greyer than they were. He became 
a violent propagandist for the su*".—not the physical 
sun only, but the metaphorical sun too. He fled from 
greyncss as from the plague. It was a favourite terra 
of abuse w’itli him, when he wished to revile those 
who sc'enied to him narrow, conservative, pettifogging, 
to call them " the grey men ’’—the men in whom the 
sun was dead. 

It is necessary from the first to understand Lawrence’s 
passion for the sun. Without that understanding his 
life’s best work seems thwarted. Perhaps he. went to 
unnecessary lengths to propagate his cause; so that 
his last book of poems was seized by the customs 
authorities, his last novel was banned, his pictures 
were forbidden. Quite likely there was some physical 
explanation of this obsession. He died of consumption. 
But such explanations do not in this case get us very 
far. Lawrence’s passion for the sun, and the philosophy 
he evolved from that passion, had something more 
than a physical bias in it. He had tasted modem 
life, and the taste was exceedingly bitter in his mouth. 
As he understood it, the focus of life was gradually 
and ruinously shifting from the cast to the west, from 
the intuitive to the intellectual, from craftsmanship 
to industrialism, from the gold to the grey. It was 
as if the sun of life itself were setting. He watched men 
grow more and more untrue in their responses: nothing 
they did seemed to have any abiding roots: their 
motives were all estranged from any vital cause. And 
why ? Men were no longer able to be true to them¬ 
selves, because, deep down in themselves, they were 
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already dead. They cerebralised their feelings until 
there were no longer any true feelings left. They 
even made love with their heads instead of with their 
hearts. 

It was in an attempt to do what he could to remedy 
this state of affairs^ that Lawrence all but sacrihced 
his art. As time 
went on, he came 
to write novels that 
were not so much 
novels, perhaps, 

ex- 

the 

com- 

he 

to 

w 

books, V 

the characters would \ 

yield up their indi- 
viduality and become 
the passionate mouth- 
pieces of their author. 

Purposely he would 
set his scene (as he 
did in '* The Plumed 
Serpent,'' 
of the clash of the old 
the new in Mexico) 

an older 
apparently truer 
prevailed. Even 
liad 

shown *' Birds, 

Beasts and Flowers 
how tine and sensitive 
a poet he could be, 
changed its nature so 
that his last book 
(‘* Pansies'’) was more 

akin to a notebook IBBBBSBBBBBBH^S 

filled with the 
rhythmic jottings of 

his philosophy than f™.., . a,.w.. 

to a volume of verse. 

It is very doubtful however whether Lawrence, the 
propagandist, would have considered that the sacrifice 
made in favour of Lawrence, the artist, had been in 
vain. He must have heard it said, over and over 
again, that the greatest book he had ever written 
was one of his ver)^ earliest, “ Sons and Lovers.” There 
was without doubt an epic note in that book. As a 
novel, pure and simple, it was never again matched 
by anything that came from his pen. It had no axe 
to grind. Its main characters had a life of their own. 

It was set in the English Midlands, and it was clearly 
in some degree autobiographical. With a dignity and 
richness that was quite unusual it pictured the cross¬ 
currents of life in an ordinary working-class family. 

It was in fact a great novel. If such an achieve¬ 
ment, then, were attainable so early, what might not 
have been achieved later on, if Lawrence had not 
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chosen to exploit (as he did) his astonishing gifts ? 
The question is a futile one. He remains an undeniable 
genius. Even his enemies will allow the truth of that. 

Lawrence has never won popularity in the widest 
sense, and never will. Those who happen to favour 
his philosophy gladly overlook his failings, and thus 

get all out of him 
■BBBB&sBBssgBBjjBBBj-gil that hc has to give. 

But the greatest artist 

ll a clear 

■ That discipline and 
H that clarity Lawrence 

■ never exercised in his 
H art. He couldn't. 
B As well might one ask 
B the storm to be less 
B tumultuous and still 

^ B be a storm. A riot 

B of words seemed 
I >1^. B .somehow essential to 

B his genius ; as if only 
I by the rush and 

■ impetus of words 
I could it win through. 
I What to some there- 

^B I fore was verbiage and 

^B I a waste was in fact, 

I in Lawrence's case, 

I the storm which was 
V I necessary for the 

F I working of his genius. 

I His dark clouds, how 
I ever, forked with 

■ electric stabs of truth, 

■ were far too uncom- 

■ fortablc for the 
majority of readers. 

Bl^BBBBBIi^IBBs it was just those 

snake-fangs of light- 

D. H. Lawrence. 

ir H. A. p«T>. alienated him from 

the public. People 
do not as a rule like to pay to be castigated by an 
author—unless, like Shaw, he is possessed with a rare 
humour; and humour Lawrence never had in any 
substantial measure. 

His place then, for all his genius, remains a rather 
limited one. His later novels, when it comes to the • 
final test, fail—though they remain more vital than 
nine out of ten of the novels being written ih our 
time. In his short stories hc stands among the 
masters: there a certain degree of di.scipline was 
enforced upon him, and his characters had not time 
to turn themselves into the mouth-pieccs of their 
author. In his pot>ms of the early and middle period 
he is among the few poets who count. Whilst of his 
novels. ” Sons and Lovers.” ” The Trespasser *' and 
"Aaron's Rod" have a beauty and veracity and sweeping ^ 
power rare enough in the novels of the last twenty years. 
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MORE ABOUT ANTHOLOGIES. 

By St. John Adcock 


B y common consent, Palgrave's Golden Treasury 
is the ideal, the as-near-as-possible perfect 
anthology of English lyrics written between the later 
years of the sixteenth century and the earlier years of 
the nineteenth. It became and remains that, 1 think, 
because Palgrave instinctively or otherwise conformed 

to the unpretentious _ __ _ _ 

standards of good taste 

and good sense whicli ^ 

also prevail in the lirst 
of English anthologies. 

Tottell’s anthology; 

E dwards's “ Paradyse 
of Daynty Devises " ; 

Bodenham's England's 

Helicon," and such 

Elizabethan miscel- W 

lanies, hold in their yk 

treasuries mucli of the W y 

work of the greater _ // 

poets of the period, and ^ 

much of the minor poets • / j ’ 

which else might never I / O 

ha ve come down to us ; 

and It IS sigmhcant \ 

that those anthologies \ 

are said to have had \ 

far larger sales than ^ 

were obtained by the 

books of any one of the /\ A 

poets named in tlu'ni. / \ 11 

For the anthology does I I 

not, or should not. I I 

appeal primarily to the \ I 

student, to men of \ I . 

letters, to the cultured \ I 

person of leisure who 

reads widely, and ^ 

naturally j^refers to 

follow bis own judg- _ , 

merit in such matters fly ^^pkaei ntUm. Mr 

rajtlier than tlu* guid- '^hose new dock. •• The Best of liiiRlai 

ance of others; th<* 

anthologist who knows what he is doing has no eye on 
posterity but works for ihe. immediate multitude who, 
being preoccupied with other business, make nothing 
but a pli‘asure of reading. That is why the books of 
the Elizabc^than editors sold more largely than did the 
separate works of their great poets. And you may 
depend the>' included many poems that no longer 
strike us as anything particMar in the way of poetry 
simply because such verses happened to be in favour at 
the moment with the majority. 

Palgrave followed the same modest plan. He deferred 
to the public for whom anthologies are intended and 
included certain verse of little or no merit in technique 
or in phrast' that yet held some poetry of thought or 
emotion that had carried it to the hearts of average 
men and women. He seldom allowed himself this 
freedom when he was dealing with the older poetry, 


though he found room for Colley Cibber’s commonplace 
but once popular lines on The Blind Boy *'; for 
Cowper’s popular “ My Mary ” ; and for J. Collins's 
homely lyric, " To-Morrow," 

In the downhill of life, when T find T’m declining. 

May my fate*110 less fortunate be 

Than a snug elbow- 
. — chair can afford for 

reclining, 

And a cot that o’erlooks 
the wide sea ”— 


which an old country¬ 
man once told me he 
had often heard sung 
by sentimental farmers 
after their " ordinary" 
on market days. But 
when he came to the 
verge of his own era 
Palgrave was more 
generous in yielding to 
popular liking and took 
in ('ampbell’s " Freedom 
and Love,” with its 




” Other smiles may make 
you fickle, 

Tears for other charms 
riuiv trickle ' ; 


Moore’s 

maudlin 


dreadfull}’ 


By Rapkati Nehon. Mr. Horace Anaealey Vachell, 

whoBC new &ok," The Best of l^nitland,'' Is published by Messrs. Faber .v Faber. 


I " At the mid liour of 

I I night, when stars are 

I I weeping, 1 fly 

I To the lone vale we 

I loved, w'lieii life shone 

w'nrm in thine eye" 

and other perishable 

V e r s 0 , b y Moore, 
jUfnmLHmm ('ampbell and Southey, 

_ _■ that was then in vogue 

Drac. Aaaealay Vachell, and was sensibly, there- 

I published by Messrs. Faber .V Faber. forc, given place in an 

anthology that should 
adequately represent the poetry of various kinds which 
the public of that generation loved or admired and 
wanted to read. 

For lack of adopting this catholic outlook a good 
many recent anthologies have been bom almost dead, 
and have died soon after birth. They have addressed 
themselves intolerantly to the student, to the person 
who possesses all the books from which their selections 
are taken, instead of to the general reader, and so have 
not even had a spurting chance of falling between the 
two stools. The best anthology I have seen lately, the 
best on the right broad, comprehensive lines, is Miss 
Elizabeth D’Oyley’s ” Modem Poetry.”* She has 
included almost every' contemporaiy English poet of 
any distinction, with several that are good but little 
known, and six whose names I have not come upon 
* 2s. fArnold.) 
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before, but I shall look out for three of them at all events 
in future. Miss D'Oylcy has selected very sparely from 
the aggressively ** modernist ** poets; two of the 
loudest are omitted ; but if she considers they have not 
yet made sufficient impression on the general sensible 
reader for whom anthologies are designed T shall not 
dispute that. I took it as auguring well for her book 
when I saw she had chosen J. C. Squire’s poignant 
ballad, “ The Bulldog." It is not his finest poem ; but 
he is represented by 
two others. I have 
heard a superior 
person remark that 
“ The Bulldog," with 
its easygoing metres 
and homely pathos, 
challenged comparison 
with the ballads of 
George R. Sims; how¬ 
ever that may be it 
has plcasc*d its thou¬ 
sands, and 1 felt it 
vras an ominous open¬ 
ing when one recent 
and unsatisfactory 
anthology com- 
placently announced 
that " The Bulldog ” 
was excluded because 
it was too popular. 

Here, in Miss 
D’Oylcy’s pages, you 
find Kipling, Symons, 

Bridge*?, Noyes, 

Davies, de la Mare, 

Yeats, Martin Arm¬ 
strong, Chest'Tton, 

Belloc, Jirooke. Frank 
Ken don, Monro, 

Middleton, N e wbolt, 

Shanks, Sassoon, 

Muriel Stuart, 

Stevenson, Vernede, 

Wolfe. N e w b o 11, 

Masefield, Meredith, 

Gould, Alice, Francis 
and Viola Meyncll, 

Sorloy, Thomas—indeed, there are ri*markabl\' few omis¬ 
sions, and only one that seriously matters. .An anthology 
of modem poetry that omits William W’atson cannot 
be complete. Apart from this, I have no complaint, 
except that it might have In^en better to leave Kdward 
Shanks represented by three admirable poems and not 
to have put in as a fourth his “ Sleeping Heroes," 
telling of how when, at last, Barbarossa, Arthur and 
Charlemain rise from their tombs they will look at the 
weather and 

" Arthur will swear it is 
A very C5olci morning : 

Charlemain says a red sunrise 
Is the shepherd's warning " - 

which young humour belongs to the school magazine ; 
but, the collection as a whole being so good, 1 am almost 
ashamed I did not swallow that and say nothing. 


Messrs. D. B. W3mdham Lewis and Charles T..ee have 
collaborated to produce in " The Stuffed Owl "* a very 
entertaining anthology of bad verse. They have 
excluded living writers, not because nobody living has 
written any, but, as Mr. W3mdham I-ewds intimates in 
a preface, out of a feeling of delicacy or politeness; 
it was felt that " the enrichment of this book (not to 
.speak of its considerable enlargement) with extracts 
from eminent living^Engli.sh poets would not compensate 

the momentary hot 
embarrassment all 
round which would 
perhaps have followed 
our request to Mr. 
Boom, Mr. Tweet, 
Mr. Blandish, Mrs. 
Henry Bodnick, and 
the others, for per¬ 
mission to quote from 
their works.” There¬ 
fore* the anthologj^ 
begins with Cowley 
and ends with 
Tennyson. ’' There is 
bad Bad Verse and 
good Bad Verse," 
says the preface. 
” Good Bad Verse is 
grammatical; it is 
eonstnictt?d according 
to the Rubrics, its 
rhythyms, rimes, and 
metres are i m - 
peccable.” And the 
good badness of some 
of the verse written 
by our great poets is 
both laughable and 
though, 
on the whole, it is 
the smaller bards who 
take the palm, and 
tli(»ir absurdities are 
accentuated by the 
titles the editors 
have given to some 
extracts and by 
occasional foot-notes. Longfellow, who is crowned with 
praise in an introduction, escapes with nothing to 
his disertidit but " Excelsior ” ; Tennyson is not so 
fortunate ; his worst specimen is the too treacly ” Lord 
of Burleigh,” but I think there is worse in ” The May 
ijueen.” Wordsworth furnishes his tale of Harry Gill, 
and other infelicities that fill ten pages. Bjrron does 
not escape, nor Goldsmith. Johnson, Keats, Emerson, 
Foe, Southey, nor ” Night Thoughts" Young. But 
here the lesser poets rise pre-eminent. Tupi)er 
is a master of this particular kind of verse and 
his " Portrait of a Victorian Author " a pure joy: 

Yea: how dignified, and worthy, full of privilege and 
happiness, 

Standeth in majestic independence the self-ennobled 
Author! 
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For God hath blesited him with a mind, and cherished it 
in tenderness and purity. 

Hath taught it in the wlusperings of wisdom, and added 
all the riches of content" ; 

and what a beautiful thought is this for those who are 
offered a peerage; 

" If he meet honours, well; it may be his humility to lake 
them." 

Tuppcr is hard to beat, but Dr. Watts equals him ; and 
Poet Close is not far behind him in the memorial lines, 

" And have we lost another friend ? 

How sad the news to tell! 

Alas ! poor Mr. Yarkcr’s gone— 

Hark to the tolling bell! " 

And when you read what was written by tho.se '* Della 
Cniscans " who were the " new j)oeis ” of a hundred 
and fifty years ago. you will be more contented with 
the ** new poets " that we call our own. Blackmore 
contributes hi.s quota and Erasmus Darwin, Shenstone 
and I-eigh Hunt ; Julia Moore is too bad to be called 
good bad, and Alfred Austin is not forgotten, though I 
miss that song in which, since the word “ guns ” would 
have marred his metre, he urged the volunteers in time 
of national peril to " stand by your barrels " and guard 
our shores. If he had been writing an anti-prohibition 
war S(mg —but he was not. "So," as Mr. Lee concludes 
his neat and witty " Proem," 

“ So sing the Masters of Bathetic \'crse. 

Follow their lead ; do better, doing worse. 

So shall your brows be crowned with bays unwith’ring ; 

So .shall the world be blither for your blithering.” 

It may seem rather unkind thus to put these poets in 
the pillory, but. as the editors observe, the great ones 
among them, despite these desct*nts into bathos, are 
still great ; and it is something to their credit that even 
the offshoots of their unconscious humour help to make 
a book that is more amusing than are most anthologies 
of intentionally humorous verse. 

Manchester is commonly regarded as a .severely com¬ 
mercial city given over to the activities of hard-headed 
men of business, but we know that under its practical 
e.xterior Manchester has a soul of music and jf art, and 
that aRo has a poetic soul is exemplified by the fact 
that some wJJle back it founded a Lyric Club which is 
now flourishing with a considerably^ membership. The 
aim of the (*lub is to " encourage the study of the works 
of living poets," and " to form a centre for the literary 
interests of lovers cf poi'try." In pursuance of its 
purposes the Club has issued " A New Lyric Book,"* 
an anthology of poems by some score of its members, 
and by well known poets who are associated with 
Manchester or are in .sympathy with the objects of the 
Club. Among the latter arc Walter de la Mare, Gals¬ 
worthy. Humlwrt Wolfe, ^ Ltdy Margaret Sackville, 
J. C. Squire, Edmund Blunden, Louis Golding. Marion 
St. John Webb, Margaret W’oods, Laurence Binyon— 
tliese, and others, combine with the Club’s members to 
form a collection of present-da^’ verse that should make 
a strong ap{x:al tr) lo\*ers of poetry' in Manchester and 
wherever else they may be. If I may do so >tithout 
seeming invidious 1 would single out for particular 
praise from among the work of members of the Man¬ 
chester Lyric Club certain of the verses of William C. 
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Hall, Tinsley Pratt, Mildred Fielding, George A. Bamber, 
and F. T. H. Turner. As was to be expected, the poems 
by some of the members bespeak the prentice hand, 
but there is, on the whole, more than enough in them to 
justify Mr. H. Ross Clyme’s introductory sonnet which 
describes " our Lyric Club of songsters " as a 

” Little crown 

That decks our city's head with poesy." 

One other anthology on my table is Mr. Hugh 1 'Anson 
Fausset’s " Minor Poets of the Eighteenth Century.”* 
His minor poets are five : Anne, Countess of Winchclsea, 
Thomas Parnell, Matthew Green, John Dyer and 
William ('ollins. (ircatest of the five is Collins, by 
virtue of the magical, exquisitely' delicate art of the 
" Ode to Evening," and by .some beautifully' imaginative 
passages in other of his Odes. .Such things were in 
Swinburne’s mind, no doubt, when he eulogised Collins 
as "a solitary^ song-bird among many more or less 
excellent pipers and pianists." The much admired 
Song from Cymbeline and stanzas on the death of James 
Thomson are too artificial in sentiment and in their 
LLse of the foiinal poetic diction of tlie period to have 
much aesthetic or emotional value, ( ollins was the 
finer artist, but i-ady Winchelsea had alway's. a spon¬ 
taneity, the true " song-bird " gill, which came but 
occasionally" to Collins. He has little of the charm, 
the natural ti^nderness of feeling and witty" playfulness 
that you find m Ikt verses to hi;r husband and in divers 
of her miscellaneous poems and .songs. It is strange 
that still, as in her own day, she is vo inadequately 
appreciated. Wordsworth recognised Iier sensitiveness 
to the beauty of external natun; and the j)ot‘lic realism 
of her descriptive .sketches ; Gosse praised her lines 
" To the Nightingale " as having " lyrical qualities 
which were .scarcely approached in her own age " ; two 
years ago Middleton Murry edited and Jonathan Cape 
published a .selection of her poems ; all this and the 
ampler selection in this anthology* should win her the 
place that belongs to her among the poets of her time. 

In an excellent introduction Mr. Fausset criticises the 
various qualities of the five minor jioets of his selection, 
and argues rightly that to those " who study eighteenth 
century' poetry sy^mpathetically" such critical catch¬ 
words as * the tyranny of Pope,’ or ‘ the domination of 
the heroic couplet,* must appear not only' superficial, 
but definitely misleading. ’ There are small traces of 
Popp’s influence on Lady Winchelsea, rather more on 
Parnell, and in the early eclogues of Collins ; but none 
on Dyer, who as Dowden said, " in an age of city poets 
found his inspiration on the hillside and by' the stream ” ; 
and none on Greene, Akenside, Somerville, Thomson, 
Shenstone, Smart, and other of Pope’s contemporaries. 
It may have l)een an age of city poets, but Mr. Fausset 
indicates that " the underlyiJig intere.st of the eighteenth 
century is to be found in this growing tcndeme.ss of 
mind, a tendcrne.ss for animals and green places, for 
the poor and unfortunate, or for an evening sky.” 
The romantic revival only reached its meridian with 
Wordsworth and his contemporaries in the nineteenth 
century; that it was dawning all through the eighteenth 
is emphasised by Mr. Fausett’s introduction and by 
the work of the five poets in his anthology. 

• 28. Everyman's Ubrary. (Dent.) 
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ROGUE KERRIES.* 

Mr. Hugh Walpole's n6w novel. '' Rogue Herries,” is 
set in the eighteenth century, and is a remarkable study 
of a man. Francis Herries is a rogue, a waster, a libertine, 
and yet a gentleman, such a man as has been dear to a 
hundred and one women novelists, but no woman novelist 
could have drawn this man so convincingly, so accurately, 
with such masterly and artistic detachment, with so clear 
an insight into his muddied and struggling spirituality. 
I do not know whether it is Mr. Walpole’s masterpiece; 
perhaps I am not far enough from its first reading to judge 
properly as to that; but I do not think it will ever rank 
among his lesser achievements. It seems to me to be a 
major book—^not only for Mr. Walpole, but for any wTiter. 

It is more, too, than 
the study of a man. 

It is the study of a 
family, of a period, of 
a whole district of 
Kngland. Us setting, 
the T.akc Country, is 
quite as inqiortanl as 
its events, and the 
coloured spaciousness 
of his descriptions has 
a value that is subtly 
drcimatic, perhaps more 
dramatic in essence 
than many of the ap¬ 
parently more dramatic 
moments in the plot. 

Mr. Walpole does not 
writ#' like a poet—ho 
is too accomplislied a 
technician to write sen¬ 
tences that might be 
mistaken for •' poetic 
prose,” yet there is 
something of a poetic sweep, of a poetic creativeness, 
about this long, mellow and wholly coherent book. 

h'rom the first moment when wo sec Herries in the inn 
at Keswick we are eonscioiis of tlie truth of his pro.scnta- 
tion. As a psychological study the man is alive from 
his first entrance, and Mr. Walpole has a felicitous power 
of making his characters Ixjtray themselves in their insig¬ 
nificant actions as much as in their larger. It is by our 
trivialities that we arc known, and the cumulative effect 
of a character’s trivialities is the real triumph in liis 
creation. Hciries’s wearing of his rich clothes to meet 
his pompous brother is a revelation all the more .sun; 
Ix'cause it is not thrust at us, but insinuated to us, without 
undue comment at the moment, and without analysis 
beyond its own open fact. Vet how significant it is of 
the rebel I 

The book, as well as being a full-length portrait of one 
mail, is a whole gallery of portraits, some of them sketches 
of people in a particular moment, others of people growing, 
developing and reacting through a whole series of moments. 
It is impossible, in a review's sliort space, to give a proper 
idea of the variety of men and women who are painted 
in this book. The whole Kerries family seems to be 
li^ing before us ; when certain members of it are entirely 
in the background we arc yet conscious that they are 
still living and going about their daily rounds somewhere 
outside the book covers, and we wait for this or that 
member to reappear, produce his or lier reactions, and 
show the family characteristics coming out with almost 
the sureness of fate. Perhaps the family was, to the 
Herries, fate. 

Tliere are many studies of child life, and these are as 
profound as they are exquisite. The study of the son of 

• *' Rogue Herries.” By Hugh Walixile. ros. od. (Mac¬ 
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Rogue Herries, David, is as masterly as that of the father, 
yet a little less interesting because he was himself a little 
less interesting. But we are able to watch the father and 
the son diverging and yet never separating; we can 
appreciate the antagonism in temper which never becomes 
an antagonism in appreciation. Both are men. Rarely 
has the almost feminine jealousy of a father been more 
finely described than in the chapter entitled " The Sea— 
Father and ^n.” The emotion is so masculine ; there 
is sentiment, but no sentimentality ; and at the back of 
it there is something .so virily wilful. Both are men— 
for indeed it is at that moment that the young Herries 
comes into his manhood. 

The women are no less admirable. The wife of Herries, 

so truly feminine in her 
lack of intuition rather 
than in her possession 
of it; the daughter. 
Delxirah, subtle in her 
very sulxluedness; and, 
most of all, Mirabcll 
Starr. There is a touch 
of Goethe’s Mignon in 
]Mirabell. She has not 
the poetry of Mignon, 
but she has something 
of her peculiar apart¬ 
ness, as if she were a 
Inniig not perhaps of 
some other world, but 
of some other manner 
of inner life. It not 
often that character¬ 
isations so primitively 
simple are so sym- 
liohcal, too. 

1 find, looking back 
on the book, that nearly 
all rny impressions of it arc either of the people in it, or of 
tlie country in which il is set, and 1 wonder whether that 
was Mr. Waljxile’s intention. Scenes of drama and outside 
event in the book are neither few nor far lielwcen ; yet 
il is the people 1 remember first, ancl the happenings 
afterwards. But, as 1 think again, certain cJiaplcrs do 
leap out with intensities of tlieii own. The death of the 
wife of Kerries ; the funeral of greal-aiint Maria—with 
its extrjiordinary little study of the dog; the pitiful 
drow'iiing (/f Mrs. Wilson the witcli : these undoubtedly 
arc at the very height of modern fiction, and 1 am far 
more tempted into by-ways of a])preciation than along 
the high road of direct criticism. If I may l)C allowed to 
remember that 1 am siippo.se(l to l>e ” reviewing *' this 
book. 1 will venture one point of criticism, though I feel 
ungrateful in doing :x): there is little humour ; but there 
is a wealth of quiet irony. 

Mr. Walpole docs not repeat himself, and this period 
novel the ’I'brty-five occurs in the middle of it 'has a 
genuine freshness of inspiration. At the same time, its 
psychological wisdom is too penetrative and true for it 
to have the false freshne.ss of romance. It is a serious 
study of life, a mature study, and a work of art. 

Wallace B. Nicuo..s. 


EXILES.* 

Warwick Deeping has .so many of the qualities of a lx>rn 
story-teller that it fits in with one's ideas of literary justice 
that his books should lie best-.sellers. *' Sorrell and Son '' 
sold half a million conies; ” Roper's Row ” cannot have 
been far behind ; and now ” Exiles ” completes a trio in 
whicli the story makes a general appeal and the characters 
are of absorbing interest. 

I'he scene is set in Tindaro, on the Italian Mediterranean, 

• *' Exiles.” By \Varv»i^k Deeping. 7s. Od. (Cassell.) 
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^ a languishing town 
in which the legend 
and the voice of 
Circe! linger. The 
exiles are the people 
out from England 
seeking sunshine. 
“ Sorry for exiles,” 
.says Tom Frevick, 
■■ people cut off 
from their jobs.” 
Cut off from their 
jobs they carry on 
an aimless existence 
which centres round 
Mr. Warwick Oaaptng. c a f 6 C e r e s. 

Billy Brown, aged 
twenty-six, open-air 
and modern, comes from England to take up work in an 
Englisl) tea-room and library. She is one of the mo.st 
attractive of Mr. Deeping’s heroines, and in portraying 
her in the viirious experiences which Tindaro brings her, 
he shows an unerring knowledge of just such a girl’s way 
of looking at life and her reactions to it. The affair with 
Oscar Slade, which ends so tragically, is a masterly piece 
of writing, and the effect is increased by Mr. Deeping's 
line economy of touch. It is not one novelist in a hundred 
who could have handled such a situation, rounding it off 
so graciously in the .scene where Billy learns the truth 
from Mrs. Burt. Humiliated and broken, Billy, true to 
type, presents a hard front to the curious world, throw.s 
herself into her work and decides to live tor it. But the 
story ends as a t>cst-scllcr must end, with the future open¬ 
ing out into another order of happiness. 

One always admires the shapeliness of a Deeping novel, 
and ” Exiles ” is no exception. It runs smoothly and 
inevitably. And always the story and the incidents of the 
plot arc uppermost in the author’s mind. He uses descrip¬ 
tion admirably, but not for itself, rather to set the scene. 
He gives his characters some effective things to say ■ 
” Funny mix-up, life, silly sort of muddle. It’s one’s fo<»l 
body that will go and play in the mud, jUvSt like a kid - 
but tliey are alwa3rs in character, not set down for the 
purpose of being effective. ” Exiles ” is a thoroughly 
competent piece of work, by a craftsman who knows liis 
jo*'- M. A. S. 


THE MIRACLE OP PEILLE.* 

'Phis is a sort of tale that, except for its up-to-date 
setting, might have been told by mediaeval firesides, where 
its iniraCjiilous liappeniugs would have been received with¬ 
out question, almost without surprise. For there is nothing 
more w'onderlnl in it than is in some of the ancient Eives 
of the Saints ; the wonder is that, wiUi a subtle and delicate 
art, Mr. J. 1 .. Campl)ell has told such a stoiy, as of the 
■present day, sleeping it in an old-world atrnosphen* of 
superstition, magic and simple religious faith, and told it 
witli such realistic, mai‘.er-of-fact directness that a sophisti- 
catcil generation of readers has surcumlx'd to its charm 
and, while its s|x;ll is upon them, would sooner believe 
it all than ask whether it is believable. 

The daughter of a shepherd and a gipsy woman, Thercse 
l-rsule Corlieille was Ixirn in the ruins of a monastery on 
the skirts of a tiny village in the mountains liehind Monte 
Carlo. Saints and inarl>TK« painted on the broken walls, 
and an image of the Virgin. '* all in white with a blue scarf 
in her bands,” looked down on this little secular family ; 
and resenting the presence of the gipsy in that holy place, 
the villagers came one night to drive her out. Massino, 
her husband, was absent; ^hc mother fled before them in 
terror, and in the morning, having missed her footing in 
the dark, was found dead, but the child was ihfc. She 
grew up a cripple, and after Massino, a morose, violent 
fellow, who was believed in the village to have dealings 
witli the devil, had been executed for a murder of w'hich 

• “The'Mlrade of Peillc.” By J. L. Campbell. 6s. (Collins). 


he was innocent, 
she lived on in the 
ruined monastery 
alone, sooner than 
bring trouble on the 
kindly villager who 
for a while took the 
helpless orphan into 
her home. J’br 
rumours spread that 
'Pher^se, like her 
father, was leagued 
with the devil. So 
slie lived alone in 
the ruins, giving 
shelter to passing 
tramps and tieggars. 
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once being arrested 

and, for a time, in prison for hiding an escaped Cfcrman 
prisoner of war. She developed psychic gifts. The 
Virgin appeared to her, and her lameness was cured. In a 
trance she wrote something on the altar in a language she 
did not understand, and when the old priest, wdio took an 
interest in her, had it translated it proved to be a detailed 
description, in Arabic, of the original plan of the monastery, 
and tliereaflcr Th6rese was impelled to make it her life- 
work to get the monastery rebuilt as a refuge for the poor. 

How she ai jomplished this is not to be summarised. 
Believing she was under divine guidance, she finally 
accepted the otter of a genial American producer who, 
promising large rev/ards, carried her off to the States, where 
she was to have exhibited on the stage her ]>owcr of healing 
the sick and the lame. This bizarre episode is vividly and 
significantly handled. In such circumstances, her mirae.ii- 
lous power deserted her, and the enterprise was a failure. 
But the journey had other results, aiul leads to a series of 
incidents and to an accident, wlien she arrives back in 


France, which causes her death and is the means of realising 


her one ambition. It is a very poignant .story, rich in 
beauty of thought and suggestion, and very simply and 
beautifully told. A. R. 


THREE PRIZE NOVELS. 

THE SHIP OF TRUTH.* 

Mis.s ('ooper has chosen a difficult theme for her liook 
whicli has w'on the £i,ooo prize in Me.ssrs. Hodder I't 
Stoughton’s religious novel competition -and that theme 
is the evolution of a man’s soul. Clement Dyson, clergy¬ 
man in an industrial Wc.st Riding parish, had entered 
the .‘\nglo-Catholic Church without submitting his beliefs 
to close scrutiny, and it is only when he is well on in the 
thirties that doubts as to his own sincerity begin to creep 
into his mind. ” Why did the Church make things so 
difficult for onlinary people ? Why was everything so 
hedged about with restrictions ? . . . Why didn't the 
Church understund that working men and women had 
hard lives, ancl wante<l to lie in lied on Sundays ? Christ 
would have understood. It was thosi* ordinary things in 
ordinary lives He always had understood. Why tlien 
didn’t His Churcli understand ? ” Thus the young parson 
argues with himself until, having married a divorcctl woman 
to the man she has run away with, he feels himself entirely 
out of harmony with the ('hurch, and breaks from it. This 
to a married man with two young children means a terrible 
uplieaval. He sends his wife and babies to her father’s 
home, and goes to London in search of work. Nearly 
starving, he suffers a period of despair in which he loses 
all contact with his God. " 1 hate ortliodox views and 
opinions.” says the woman under whose spell he falls for 
a time. " I don’t.” he replies. ” I wish 1 had them.” 
He makes the appalling discovery that the world is governed 
by fear. " Fear, not God, is the primary motive of the 
universe. . . . That's the big fear, the fear of doing 
wrong. It’s at the bottom of all the religions in the 

* By Lctticc Ulpha Cooper. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—* By Margaret Irwin. 78. Od. (Chatto & Windus.)—■ By 
Muriel Harris. 7s. Od. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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world/’ Because men were 
afraid '* they made standards of 
right and wrong. They made 
g^s, and when they went against 
those standards, they said that 
the gods were angry and would 
punish them." Thus he delves 
down through bitterest misery 
in quest of truth, and having 
touched tlie rock-bottom begins 
to struggle up again toward some 
pllimmer of faith. " ‘ All our 
relationships witli other people 
are voyages of discovery.' And 
suddenly he thought : ‘ Is there 
a greatest di.scovery of all—is 
that God ? Is that what we arc 
here for—to explore and And 
Him ?' " 

Clemen 1 Dyson is a real person, 
intensely human, pathetic in his 
earnestness; and the other 
characters in the book are no 
le.ss real — Joyce, his wife; 
lA'gard, who found consolation 
for his doubts in the Roman 
Catholic fait'i ; Veronica, who 
understood Clement in his des¬ 
perate struggles and did not 
know she was exercising a 
strange fascination over him ; 
the younger people too, who arc* 
drawn with skill and synqiatliv 
and not a little humour. " The 
Ship of 'I rutli '* is a ileejily inter¬ 
esting, him ere and courageous 
piece of wc'rk.] 

NONE SO PRETry.2 

Since " jew Suss," .vritens of hisLorieal novels are 
conscicntioLisl>- stri])pmg tlu* past of romanc.e and present¬ 
ing us witli what are probai)Iy very true pictures of those 
bygone (eiituries to which 
V’ictorian Dctioii writers 
ha ve g j \- e n .in heroic 
glamour. (If course writers 
of the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries were not 
themselves so delicate in 
describing their own periods, 
and we seem to be imitating 
them and sjleaking with a 
frankness which, if it des¬ 
troys romance, certainh* 
produces a background of 
reality. Miss Margaret 
Irwin, winnc'r of the first 
prize in Messrs, ('hatto iV 
Windus’s competition for 
the lx*st historical novel, 
recreates in \-ivid detail the 
Caroline times, with their 
debauchery and loose living, 
showing the degraded pos • 
tion of women who, without 
education or any means of 
independence, were de¬ 
livered from the bondage of 
their father's house to the 
bondage of their liusband's. 

Little Nan liigleby was 
pleased rather than other¬ 
wise to be sold with some 
of her mother's property to 
a neighbouring squire, at 
the age of seventeen. One 
of a large and lively family, 


she was merely a child, a 
" merry and friendless little 
(U'cature" in tier husband's 
great house, whicli she was in¬ 
capable of managing. Further¬ 
more her husband had no use 
for her; he kept a mistress at 
his lodge gates: and in her 
loneliness she turned to the 
squire’s elderly chaplain, Mr. 
Cork, and lialt believed herself in 
love with him. Only when real 
love comes does she realise her 
error, and love—^Ihe real love— 
brings death in its wake. Miss 
Irwin has made of Nan a bright, 
pathetic figure, with her gay 
iiiiioceiicc, her girlish imaginings. 
If the story is sometimes sordid, 
it has Hashes of beauty, air I is 
lit with the magic of Nan's 
personality. 

THE SEVENTH GATE.» 

With *' The Seventh Gate," 
Miss Muriel Harris has won tlie 
prize of ;^,i,ooo in Mc.ssrs. 
Joiicitban Cape’s rompetition for 
the best novel written in Engli.sli. 
The judges were Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, Air. Hugh W.iljxilc 
and Air. I'raiik Swinnerton ; so 
\ciii may lie sure that this is a 
hook of uncommon merit- and 
indeed it is. The cliaia dors 
have an astounding and vigorous 
life of their own. The Troon 
fimily tic aged mother and two middle-aged sisters; 
Arnoid Risaleiir. the dreamy, disillusioned anthropologist, 
ancl his praetical wife, and the minor characters too, arc 
tlrawii with an ex<|iiisite realism ami a richness of liiiinour 
which gives them depth and vitality. They are indc‘t?d 

almost too real for the fan¬ 
tastic, though very original 
plot of the story, ('atherine 
'rrooii, a faded, neurotic 
s])instcr, inspired by a 
tiieory set forth in an 
article by Arnold Risaleur. 
and assisted perhaps by a 
knock on the head, under¬ 
goes a jcmarkably swift 
])roc-e.ss ot evolution and 
i)econies a genius. She con¬ 
centrates all her forces on 
ilevc'loping into a great 
singer, using everything to 
strengthen her power, 
wrecking lu'arts, shattering 
domestic ties. A woman 
without feeling, except for 
her one great passion, she 
grows young and beautiful, 
and only when slie is 
I iron gilt in contact 'vith 
Risaleur again —lie whose 
strange! theory created her 
• is the .spell broken. Rut 
not so iniich for its plot - 
ingenious and unusual 
though it IF —as for its 
character studies and do- 
licions Comedy, may " The 
Seventh Gate " be reckoned 
a novel of distinction and 
more tlian ordinary achieve¬ 
ment. A. A. 
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NOTICES. 

Atl commitntcaiiofis in/ended Jor the Editor mnst be addressed to 
the Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick 
Square, Lwdon, E.C.^. 

A pretiminory letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted Jor his consideration. 


The Life of Lord Rosebery, by the Marquess of 
Crewe, is to be piiblished in two volumes next year 
by Mr. J o li n 
Murray. 

An int(;resting 
l)Ook which the 
Cambriflge Pre* s 
is fpub]i.shing is 
“NJew jLinks 
with Shake- 
speare,” by E. 

A. B. Barnard. 

It is based on 
a collection of 
letters dis¬ 
covered a't 
Hanley Court, 

Worcester, five 
years ago, and 
includes a sig- 
natun.' of Henry 
Condoll, one of 
the eihtors of the 
First Folio. 

iMr.s. Marion 
St. John Webb’s 
new bp 0 k of 
ver e for chil 
dren, “John 

, - - * . . whoRO new book of useaye, '* Et Ci'tcra," baa juat 

and Me and the \ • 

Dickery Dog,” illustrated by Mhs A. H. \\\ t;.on, is 
to bc! published this month by Messrs. Harrap. 

Mr. Kennedy Williamson’s “ Life and Letters of 
W. E. Henley “ will be published this month by 
Me.ssrs. Brentano. Later in the year, or. early 
next, we are to have a iMiok on “ The Literature of 
Prisons,” on which Mr, William.son is engaged at 
present in collaboration with Mr. J. A. R. Cairns, 
the Thames Police Court magistrate. 

One of the cleveresi, most ingenious mystery 
stones I have read for long past is * U W'klks By 
Night ** (Harpers). The pages at the end, in which 
the mystery is unravelled, arc sealed up, and no 
reader should break the seal until he comes to it 
through all that goes l>efore. No reviewer ought 



to give away the secret or do more than advise 
people to read the book—for it is well worth 
reading. 

“ Saturday Night “ is the title Mr. Thomas Moult 
has given to his third novel, which Messrs. Heine- 
mann are about to publish. In this he leaves his 
native Peakland and tells a story of the pathos and 

humour, comedy 
and tragedy of 
the multitudi¬ 
nous life of 
London. 


Herr Karl 
Tscliuppik’s his¬ 
tory of the Reign 
of the Austrian 
Emperor Francis 
Joseph will be 
published this 
m o n t h by 
Messrs. George 
Bell tV Sons. 
'I his is a bio¬ 
graphy of the 
last of the 
llapsbiirg mon- 
archs as well as 
a history of 
Austria from 
1S4S. An intro¬ 
ductory note on 
Europe in 1848 
is contributed by 
Professor R. \V. 
Seton-Watson. 


Mr. Auguatlne BIrrell, 

been published by Messrs. Chatto & Wlndns. 


Last month the English Committee of the Femina 
Vie Heureuse and Northcliffe Prizes ('ommittee 
awarded the Northclifte Prize, which is given by 
Mr. Jonathan Cape, to the French writer, Lcandre 
Vaillat, for his hovel, “ Le Sour ire de I'Ange.” 
The Femina Vie Heureuse prize for 1929-30 has 
been awarded by the French Committee to Mr. 
Charles Morgan for his novel, “ Portrait in a Mirror.” 
Both prizes will be presented at the Institut Fran^ais, 
South Kensington, in May. 

A monumental and definitive edition of CobbetCs 
“ Rural Rides,” in three volumes, will be published 
by Mr. Peter Davies this month. Tlie “ Tours in 
Scotland ” and “ Letters from Ireland ” are included 
in these volumes, which are edited by G. D. H. and 
Margaret Cole, and contain numerous vignettes by 
John Nash. 
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Messrs. Longmans' New York 
house is offering a prize of S2,000.00 
for the best original unpublished 
story in English suitable for boys 
and girls from twelve to sixteen. 
MSS. must not be less than 50,000 
nor more than 70,000 words in 
length, and must be received by 
Messrs. I.ongmans, 55, Fifth 
Avenue, New York, U.S.A., before 
September ist next. 



missed, for his friends here were 
legion. I shall not attempt to make 
a list of the famous authors for 
whom he published, nor to cata¬ 
logue his various “ best-seUers," 
which have ranged from “ The 
Leavenworth Case ” and Mrs. 
Barclay’s “ The Rosary ” to the 
phenomenally successful “ All Quiet 
on the Western Frontof the 
present day. 


Portrait by DiUtenkams hlr, Jobn C. 

Major George Haven Putnam, Longmans, Cheltenham. The Old Lady of Threadneedle 

head of the well-known American A„,hor oi ■■ w.... cob.,-«>,»,). ®taff magazine of the 

publishing house of G. P. Putnam’s Bank of England, entered upon the 


Sons, died in New York on the la.st day of 
February, in his eighty-sixth year. He was born 
in London, where his father had. in 1841, estab¬ 
lished a branch of the firm. His military title dated 
from the days of his youth, when he served with 
distinction through the American Civil War. K?- 
turning home after peace was declared in 1865, he 
joined his father's publishing business, and a year 
later came to London again to re-establish publish¬ 
ing relations which had been discontinued during 
the war. lie told the story of his war experience 
in Memories of My Youth,” and of his later years 
in the two volumes of his “ Memories of a Publisher.” 
In addition to several other books, he wrote much 
on the subject of inter- 


tenth year of its exi.stence with an intere.sting and 
well illustrated March Number oa which the editor, 
Mr. J. A. Giuseppi. and his editorial committee are 
to be heartily congratulated. One of the most 
interesting articles in the Number is ** Some Bank 
Memories of iMfty Years Ago,” by Allan Fea, the 
well-known author of ” The Flight of the King ” and 
many other historical works. Mr. Fea became a 
clerk in the Private Drawing OHice of the Bank 
” close upon half a ccniiiry ago,” and his lively, 
amusing anecdotes of himself and his colleagues in 
the eighties move the editor to remark, in his 
Editorial Notes, that those were days ” when clo.se 
attention and devotion to duty seemed able to walk 
hand in hand with almost 


national copyright ; follow 
ing his lather’s example, he 
protested vigorously against 
the piracy of English books, 
and strove, a*- he said, to 
bring the law 'f copyright 
in America ” into line with 
European copyright law\” 
J£nglish authors owe him a 
considerable debt for the 
valuable and disinterested 
services he rendered in that 
direction. And England 
had no .stauncher friend in 
America during the Great 
War, when in the press and 
on the platform, making 
nothing of his burden of 
seventy years and more, he 
championed the Allied cause 
and did much to bring his 
own people into sympathy 
with it. For long past the 
firm has had a branch 
establishment in Bedford 
Street, Strand, and Major 
Putnam never failed to pay 
an annual visit to London, 
where he will be greatly 



unlimited leisure, and w’hen 
life in all its courses flowed 
much more easily and 
smoothly.” They \vere evi¬ 
dently days when men did 
not live at such high pressure 
as now, and when, as Mr. 
Fea says, ” in all the Bank 
offices, big and small, could 
be found among the older 
hands .some very remarkable 
sj)ecimens of humanity,” 
such as are not met with in 
these strenuous times. He 
sketches one old gentleman, 
in one of the Transfer Offices, 
who still w'ore "knee- 
breeches and a high * stock,' ” 
and " rumour had it that 
in the virile days of the 
fourth (ieorge or William, he 
daily took his early morn¬ 
ing row upon the I'hames, 
carrying his weighty and 
tubby craft from his dig¬ 
gings in Crutched h'riars to 
the water-side by the Old 
Swap Pier. ’' There are some 
good stories and verse in 
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the Number, reviews of recent books, a capital 
article on “ The Failures of Dickens,” by J. H. 
McNulty; reports of the doings of the Bank of 
England Sports Club and, in the Editorial Notes, 
of the Winter Lectures given by Ian Hay, Oliver 
Pike and Colonel John Buchan, and of other events 
of moment in the life of the Bank. The illustra¬ 
tions include a delicately finished pencil drawing 
of Waterloo Bridge, by A. J. 1 ". Bond ; Seymour 
Lucas’s drawing of Allan I'ea ; other portraits and 
caricatures, a cartoon of 
Gillray’s and a view of Ihe 
Bank in the eighteenth 
century from an old print. 

In the in i s c 11 a n e o u s 
literary and artistic con¬ 
tributions, there is so 
much that reflects the 
personalities and official 
and unofficial activities 
of the staff that one can 
appreciatc the editor's 
statement that the 
magazine has become “so 
much an integral part of 
our social life that nothing 
but the direst calamity 
could assail its security.” 

So I hope next century 
will find The Old Lady of 
7 'bread needle Street still 
running, and that it will 
always be the only run on 
the Bank. 


Mr. Edward Clodd. 
who died last month at 
Aldborough in his ninetieth year, was a prominent 
figure i|i the Kationali.st movement anu the* writer 
of '..nany books that aimed at simplifying and 
popularising scientific knowledge, including “ The 
Childhood of the World,” ” IVe Story of Primitive 
Man,” “ Pioneers of Evolution,” ” The Story of the 
Alphabet,” studies of Huxley and (nbbon, and in 
1916 he published his Memoirs. Abandoning an 
early intention of training for the Baptist ministry, 
he started a business career at fifteen ; he became 
secretary to the London and Joint Stock Bank in 
1872, and retired forty-three years later w^hen he 
was 75. He was a fierce controversialist, but a 
genial, kindly man of many friends, chief among 
whom in their day wore Gissing, Meredith and Hardy. 

A lesser known sidv of George Washington’s 
character and activities is dealt with jit ” The 
Unknown W’ashington,” which Messrs. Scribner 
are publishing. 

The ” Confessions and impressions of Ethel 


Mannin” will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Jarrold. 

Mr. A. E. Baker, of Cardiff, writes to me: In 
coimection with the St. David’s Day celebrations this 
year and with a view' to spreading the use of educa¬ 
tional books and the study of the Welsh language, 
a Book Festival was opened in Cardiff from Febs u-^ 
ary 22nd to St. David’s Day, March ist. Eman¬ 
ating from the Rev. Gwilym Davies’s experience of 
book festivals in France 
and Italy, the movement 
had the whole - hearted 
support of the Cardiff City 
Libraries Committee, who 
authorised their librarian 
to co-operate with the 
Festival Committee, and 
loaned a large hall in the 
City Hall for the 
exhibition, and also 
placed at the disposal of 
the committee for 
exhibition all the books 
and m a n u s c r i J) t s that 
might he required from 
the priceless collection in 
the Welsh department of 
the C' a r d i f f C e n t r a 1 
Library. The Welsh MSS. 
exhibited ranged from the 
unique J^ook of Aiieirin 
(Y Gododdyii), a manu¬ 
script written 700 years 
ago, to the Welsh 

Mr. Edward CloM. grammars of John Jones 
(1605-1610). There were 
excellent examples of the peithynen or bardic wooden 
book ; a remarkable collection of W'elsh Bibles from 
the earliest issue of 1567 to ihe edition of 1799, and, 
among much else, samples of the product of the 
first printing press set up in Wales, the printer being 
Isaac Carter, who cstcblished his business in 1718 
at Trefhedyn or Adpar on the Cardiganshire side 
of the Uiver Teivy, where the town of Newcastle 
Emlyn now stands. Hundreds of visitors attended 
the exhibition, and the committee are satisfied 
that their appeal to Welsh-speaking people to 
“ pledge themselves to buy Welsh books " to recoup 
the authors and the publishers has gone very wide 
and reached the right public. During the week 
many parties of school children under their teachers 
from the industrial valleys and the surrounding 
districts visited the exhibition. Lectures were 
given each evening upon various subjects and 
each has been well attended. Altogether the 
first Welsh Book Festival has been an un¬ 
qualified success, and the committee mean to 
repeat it. 
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PortraiibyE.o.Hoppi. Mr. Victor BridgOSp 

whose new novel, “The Secret of the Creek," has just been 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


An important book on Whitefield and his times, 
*' (ieorge Whiteiield the Awakener,” by the Rev. 
A. J). lh‘ldcii, superintendent of WhitefieJd’s Taber¬ 
nacle, will be piibli.shed shortly by Mc.ssrs. Samp.son 
J-ow. Mr Beldcn .shows how the same neglect of 
religion, the same social misery, the same tragic 
war iitniosphere existed in Whitcjfiidd s day as in 
ours, and that there is now, as there was then, the 
need of a great awakening. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
h:..s written a foreword for the book. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham’s lirst novel, “ Liza of 
Lambeth,” a vividly realistic tale of London slum 
life, written out of his experiences in the days when 
he was a doctor, has just been reissued by Messrs. 
Heincmann in the Travellers’ Library series. 

The abolition of Capital Punishment is the theme 
of Mr. James Owen’s novel, Deferred Payment.” 
Commander Ken worthy has written an appreciative 
introduction to it and Me.ssrs. Alston Rivers are its 
publishers. 

The Temple .still remains an oa.sis of old romance 
in a city that is fa.st becoming glaringly modern, 
and there was evidence in his first book,” I'he London 
Comedy,” that Lieut .-Colonel C. P. Hawkes is sensi¬ 
tive to the magic that lingers in those ancient courts 
and lanes haunted by Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb 
and a host of others famous in literature or the law. 
Literary men and women, as well as barristers of 
both sexes, have their offices or homes in the Temple 
still, and of these, and the porters and laundresses, 
and the social and business, literary, legal and 


general life of the place Colonel Hawkes has written 
in ” Chambers in the Temple: Comments and 
Conceits in Camera.” to be published this month 
by Messrs. Methuen. 

Mr. Frank H. Shaw has completed a book of true 
stories of all the most famous shipwrecks in British 
naval and mercantile history. This, illustrated with 
authentic photographs, is to be published in May 
by Messrs. Elkin Mathews Marrot. 

'rherc is an interesting interview with Mr. Warwick 
Deeping in the current issue of Messrs.. W. H. 
Smith (S: Son’s excellent (piarterly, The Book 
Win(iou>, in the course of which Mr. Deeping con- 
fes.scs that his thoughts have lately turned toward 
the stage ; he has been working on an idea for a 
play, but does not y<*t know whether ” it will ever 
come to anything.” The interviewer deftty leads 
Mr. Deeping to speak of his methods of work—^lie 
never dictates or uses a typewriter—and to comment 
on that serene philosophy of life in his books which 
makes the restlojis, fla.shy ideals of the ultra- 
modernist seem immature and cheap. There are 
other good articles, in addition to revie\vs and notes 
on new books in this Number, and competition 
pages, including a capital ” C'hildren’s Corner,” in 
which prizes are offered for solutions of an ingenious 
cro.ss-word ])uzzlt: built up round ” Alice in Wonder¬ 
land.” 

Most of us for most of us are taxpayers- will 
read with a strong .sympathetic interest ” 'fhe Dupe 
as Hero,” by ” Logistes,” which Mr. Jonathan (‘ape 
is publisliing this month, 'fhe anonymous author 



Alice M. Wllllameon 
(Mrs. C. N. Wllllamscm). 


Author of "Preset SUpperi" (Chapman & Hall). 









knows hiff sul)^ from the inside; I10 disenttki^lfles 
the intricacies of intemationad finance and prt s ett ts 
Great Britain as the heroic dupe who has bei^ 
induced, for the sake of universal peace, to make 
such sacrifices to her own detriment that we are 
now struggling under heavier taxation than is 
imposed on any other nation. 

We have received a reprint of a special Artificial 
Silk " supplement to the Drapers* Organiser, all the 
colour and black-and-^white engravings in which are 
the work of the Sun Engraving Co. The colour 
blocks, engraved direct from the fabrics, reproduce 
with exact fidelity the colour, texture and design of 
the various silks ; these, and the admirable black- 
and-white illustrations, arc a convincing testimony 
to the brilliant craftsmanship of the engravers. 

I heard with much regret last month of the death 
of Mr. Charles Taylor, the well known bookseller 
and publisher. Mr Taylor served some years with 
Messrs, (vriffith, I'arran, and had been adventur¬ 
ing in South Africa before in 1890 he opened the 
premises in Warwick Lane, where his only son, 
Mr. Stanley Taylor, for so long his invaluable 
assistant, will continue to carry on the business. 

Tony Potter,” a new novel by Mr. J. T. 
Morrison, will be published by Mr. John Murray in 
May. Mr. Morrison’s first novel, *' The Truce 
Breakers,” a story of the Scottish Highlands, was 
one of the most succtssful and promising first 
novels of last year. 
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mhw book on *'r. H. Lnwitneo** Mr. JeaMbtn Caps 



In the Tent. 

Mr Walter Wllkineon, aathor of *' Vagataradi and Poppeti" 
(Goolrey Blee). Soe page 88. 


Mr. W. R. Calvert’s admirable nature stories 
seemed to be marking him out as a successor to 
Richard Jefferies, but in ” Sorrowstones," which 
Messrs. Putnam have in the press, he has made a 
new departure and written a novel of dramatic 
human interest Its .scenes are laid in the pic¬ 
turesque Cumberland district, and it takes its 
name from a lonely farm above a little Lakeland 
village. 

” The Oxford Book of Gro(*k \'ersc,” edited by 
Professor Gilbert Murray and four other dis¬ 
tinguished scholars, will be published this month 
by the Oxford I*ress. Bookman. 


NOTES ON KECENT BOOKS 
The first \olume of the RETROSPECTIONS OF 
DOROTHEA HERBERT : 1770-1789 (7s od , Gerald 

JIowc) >vas i^iliomed by a chorus of praise. Vivacious and 
entertaining it coxered the wnter’s cliddhood years. This 
second volume is chieflv occupied with her love aiiair with 
John Roe. which ends unhappily, John Hoc marrying 
another girl The scene is Southern Ireland, where 
Dorothea’s father, the Rev Nicholas Herbert, resided at 
Camck-on-Siiir, and was also rector of the parish of 
Knockgraflon Her mother was a daughter of the first 
I.onl Desart, and connections and neighbours, the Ciiffes, 
Lvtcs, B1 undens and others, figure laigely in tlie natrative. 
Dorothea is an attractive person and she writes with 
naturalness and a naive frankness. It is mteresting to 
trace the mark of her century upon her style. S>he de^enbeg 
John Roe as * all that Female Heart could wiidi in its 
Fondest Excess.*’ and she talks of dispatching our kind 
Enquiries round to the Vicinage.*' Such dated phrases can 
be paralleled by others as modem as " After much humming 
and hawing she inquired whether 1 was not going to be 
married to John Roe.** The book is lively and entertlUa>^ 
mg. *' X flatter myself,* says Dorothea naively, on her 
Inst page, that these Betrospectiona** avenotunintereatiiig.” 
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THE EMPTY TOMR 

There must be very many to-day who doubt, if they 
do not deny, the fact of the Resurrection. Belief in it 
has been undermined by science, which tends to dismiss 
as miraculous, and so incredible, any phenomena which 
transcend the limits of its intellectual perception. Perhaps 
a deeper reason, however, and certoinly a more justifiable 
one for modem scepticism, is the suspicion that the pro¬ 
found importance attached to the authenticity of the 
Resurrection by orthodox Church people and their leaders 
has often reflected that tenacious egotism which, as a 
possessive impulse, has wrought such evil in human life. 
For if experience teaches us anytlung. it is that in our 
most preative moments we surpass tlie personal, and a 
doctrine which has been so often cited to justify belief 
in personal survival of a most pronounced and material 
order, has been questioned because it contradicts spiritual 
experience even more than the apparent laws of nature. 
The Resurrection of Jesus, however, as it is recorded in 
the gospels and the triumphant conception derived from 
it by St. Paul, of the transmutation of the physical body 
irjto a spiritual body, are mysteries that remain to provoke 
doubt or carry conviction on their own intrinsic merits, 
which no false or fearful egotism can destroy. 

We may believe in the Resurrection of Jesus by faith, 
upon the evidence of inward experience which attests 
His presence. And those who enjoy this experience are 
unlikely to feel the neetl of examining with critical thorough¬ 
ness the facts of the gospel story. For every one however 
so placed, there are at least a hundred to-day who, like 
Thomas, cannot believe a mystery of which they doubt 
the foundation in fact. Or if they believe it, they do so 
with reservations and with an uneasy sense of conflict 
between the mystical side of them which would affirm the 
spiritual truth, and the rationalist side which would stress 
the material difficulties. To these (and I number myself 
as one of them), I cannot commend too highly Mr. Mori- 
son’s book.* 1 camiot say after one reading that he has 
completely c<>nvinced me. For paradoxically his relent- 
le8.s powers of imaginative reconstruction put at first the 
critical mind on guard. But he has at lefast compelled me 
to recognise tliat the difficulty of explaining away the 
facts of the Kemrrection is at least as great as that of 
accepting them. 

The way in wliich his book has come to be written is 
interesting, and explains to some extent the weighty 
impression which it makes. It was as a young man some 
thirty years ago, he tells us, that he first began seriously 
to study the life of Jesus with a deep and reverent regard 
for His person, but with a very definite feeling that His 
history rested upon insecure foundations, and that, in 
Huxley’s words, “ miracles do not happen.” And to clear 
his mind he conceived the idea of writing a short mono¬ 
graph on what seemed to him the supremely important 
critical phase in the life of Jesus—-the last seven da^— 
stripping it of its overgrowth of primitive beliefs |Lid 
dogmatic supposition, in order to ‘‘see this .supremely 
great Person as He really was.” m 

That book however was never written or, as he it, 
** refused to be written.” - And when ten years laler the 
opportunity came to investigate the materiaU more 
thoroughly and sift some of the evidence.at fii^t hand, 
the result was a revolution in his thought. 'u > quote 
his own words : ” Slowly but very definitely the cJ>r. \ iction 
grew that the drama of those unforgettable mx'is of 
human history was stranger and deeper than ifl t med. 
It was the strangeness of many notable things inltli«- ^^tory 
which first arrested and held my interest. It K\ as only 
later that the irresistible logic of their metaiMiiii tame 
into view.” m 

* ” Who Moved the Stone ?" By Prank MVrisuii. 68. 
(Faber & Faber.) ■ 


This book therefore represents sotnething deeper than a < • 
critical examination of documents and a weighing of the v 
opinions of other critics in the same field. Mr. Mortfjon .‘i 
has indeed weighed his material critically, and he never, 
ceases to do so. But he has done something more signifi¬ 
cant. He has made tho astounding drama which he is 
studying part of bis own life, entering into each of the 
characters by an act of imagination in which negative 
judgment is transformed into positive insight. The whole 
of his reconstruction of what happened between the arrest 
of Jesus in the Garden of Getlisemane on Thursday night, 
and the discovery of the empty tomb early on Sunday 
morning, is knit together by a creative as distinct from a 
merely critical logic. Equally in weighing the veracity 
of the earliest documents and in fitting together the events 
which they seem at first to disclose with so much ambiguity, 
he applies the test of a creative insight, which visualises 
the situation at every point through the eyes of those who 
were participating in it, and judges it in reference to what 
we know of human nature. Such questions as ” What 
would bo the psychological state and position of the 
disciples ? How would they behave ? What urgent 
considerations would press for solution ? ” are typical. 
And he applies them with no less cogency to the actions 
or the inactions of the High Priestly party. 1 have not 
space to quote examples of his psychological penetration. 
But to me at least he is the first to explain convincingly 
the part which Judas played both in its relation to Jesus 
and the Jewish leaders, the character and the conduct of 
Pilate, and the incident of Claudia’s dream. But it is in 
his reconstruction of what happened when the women 
came early to the tomb and fled from it, trembling and 
astonished, and in his explanation of the moved stone 
and the young man sitting within in a white garment, 
that his powers of imaginative logic arc applied with most 
remarkable cilcct to the evidence of the gospels. 

Admittedly there arc times when he tends to claim 
certainty for what seems to me no more than conjectural 
probability, but there is no weak link in his chain of induc¬ 
tion. He has approached his material too without any 
religious preconception, but while he is always far too 
absorbed in its human significance to .show a trace of 
religiosity, he* communicates also some of its spiritual 
overtones and undertones. His interpretation of the 
greatest of all historical mysteries may not convince 
those to whom the laws ot nature, as science defines them, 
are incontrovertilde. But even they will have to admit 
that the story as Mr. Morison lias told it is no sanctified 
legend, that it is full of facts which ring true to human 
experience, and that no mystery .story is so deeply poignant 
or so charged with wonder and excitement. 

Hur.H FA. Fausset. 

THAT NEW WORLD.* 

” The Don Quixote of the Seas ” the author calls his 
hero, and throughout this most interesting book justifies 
the sobruiuet by comiJaring incidents in the life of each; 
indeed he goes so far as to hint that Cervantes had some 
such figure as Columbus in mind when he created the 
immortal Knight of La Mancha. 

But it is not this comparison that forms the main interest 
of Herr Wasserman's study ; it is his revelation of Columbus 
the man as a weak, opinionated dreamer, incapable of realis¬ 
ing the truth of his di.scovery. hopelessly incapable of 
administering the lands over which. «*it his own demand, 
he held sway. To the end of his life he maintained that 
America was no new continent, but an outlying part of 
India, and spent much fruitless effort in trying to locate 
Japan along its eastern coast. Nothing would move him 
troni the belief that his crew (composed, by the way, entirely 
Christopher Columbus ” By Jacob Wassennan. los. 6d. 
(Seeker.) 
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of liberated coix^'icts) could walk west¬ 
ward dry-foot from the West Indies 
to Spain. In the course of his cruis¬ 
ing, he found an island with a 
mountain in the middle, probably 
one of the Antilles; there, he claimed, 
was the genuine, veritable, and 
original Garden of Kden, and the 
authentic Paradise- -and no argu¬ 
ment could shift him. In the Mew 
World (the phrase, according to Herr 
Wasserman, is of C-olumbus's own 
coining) liis unpractical conduct on 
the one hand and his far t(}o practical 
lust for gold with which to back up 
his assertion of discovery on the 
other, quickly alienated the simple 
natives and led inevitably to the 
Spanish horrors of cruelty and 
debauchery which characterised the 
succeeding centuries. 

Still, had it not been for his inner 
light, which outshone every kind of 
disillusionment — ridix'ule, neglect, 
poverty, contempt and deception 
America might not h a v c! been 
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overthrown by sheer Art. That great 
event, the reverberations of which 
have by no means exhausted them¬ 
selves, was due first and last to the 
gnawing effect, upon the most re¬ 
calcitrant material, of edged words 
passionately driven home." 

It must not be supposed, from 
these words, tliat. Dr. Hutton is any 
lover of the new political order. 
Hut the prime value of his book 
that it is wTillcn not merely with ^ 
knowledge but with understanding; 
He sees things in true perspective 
and gives us a keen sense of the 
difficulties, iiol merely political, but 
geographical and climatic, against 
which Russia has had to contend. 

If he hates her present official 
despotism no less than the one which 
it has supplanted, he sees it as a 
necessary stage of development, and 
supplies good reasons at once for its 
present existence and for the Micf 
that it cannot indefinitely continue. 
Dr. Hutton's analysis of the historical 


discovered for many a long year, 

and the course of world hi.story would iiavc been 
fundamentally different. Wrong in so nianv wavs, 
in his unshakable belief he was triumphantly right ; he 
convicted the wise and prudent of blindness in their 
wisdom and craven superstition in their prudence. h'or 
all his weakness in affairs, all his faults of character, 
he was essentially great, with the greatness of the 


and temperamental causes of the 
Russian ob.session Avilh distributism, and his comparison 
of the reactions of Marxism upon the German and the 
Russian mind, are full of subtle insight and deserve the 
closest possible attention by all who feel, with him, that a 
right comprehension of Hussia by the rest of Europe is 
indispensable to the future peace and well-being not only 
of Russia herself, ]>ut of the whole world. 


visionary ; and feminists will not be slow in noting 
that his one disciple, his one support in his tremendous 
conviction, was a woman, Tsahella of Spain. Had it not 
been for her, Columbus might well have done nothing, and 
remained in the eyes of the world a fantastic hinaiir. 

Herr Wasserman brings the novelist’s skill to bear on 
his storv ; Columbus lives, almost <hi.y by day, in liis 
pages. It is ])erhaps ungracious to suggest that our faith 
in the author would have been enhanced by a note of his 
sources, and our gratitude to the publishers had they 
thought fit to provide us with an index. 

W. Hka.nc'h Johnson. 

THE SOUL OF RUSSIA.* 


The virtues and vices of the Russian temperament are 
at present strangely intertwined ; but its very \ices spring 
from virtue iiii.sapplied or still uiiliberated. There is an 
iincon(|uerable imvarditcss about the Russian soul which 
is ill sharp opposition to Western objective values, and 
which we must ixiine to understand on its own terms—or 
neglect at our extreme peril. The Russians, Dr. Hutton 
sliows by illustrations from their liction, may often be 
sensual ; but they arc never salis/iii by seiisu.vlitv. They 
may often be lazy ; but their laziness, rctlcctiiig the spiritual 
activity of a people driven back upon tliemselves by the 
iiihospitality of outward conditions, is a very different 
thing from our laziness. 'I’hey may often he sad ; but in 
their very melancholy there is Inicr joy than is t<i bo lound 


Eor thirty years Dr. John Hutton has been a student of 
Russian literature, and has lectured upon it to hundreds 
of audiences. In the little liook before us be has elaborated 
the point of view with vvhuh readers who have heard his 
lectur s will already be familiar. 'Hie book, tboiigh it 
retlects on ev'ry page a wide and thorougb knowledge of 
its subject, and while its quotations and refcrcncts arc 
always appositely selected, does not pretend to be an 
actual introduction to tlie story of Kussian fiction—w'liich 
tor Dr. Iliittoii /n Russian literature. It is with Russia 
herself that the write* is eoncenied, and he turns to her 
fiction IxH'-ause it is mainly there that the .soul of her people 
has, through its writers of genius, been able to find expres- 
.sioii. The n*a.son. says Dr. Hutton, for the fact that fiction 
is the oiitsUiiuling medium of the Russian soul is obvious : 

" Thwartfd by the |iolitical rrstraiitts under which she grew 
up. the first instinct which she shared with all peoples of the 
earth—to s|«L'iLk in the language jKietry and metaphor—was 
never inl(‘rrupled in her case otr diverted. In a word, forbidden 
by the Cf.'nsui* to take her fti'edoni in the region of ideas, for- 
Hdden to make her public protests and amendments, driven 
in upon horseli, she could only relieve hcr.self in music, in dancing 
- -svnd in fict ion. She had to contrive some way by wliicli she could 
.spi*ak, so that the rulers ’ hearing might hear and not undcr- 
.stand, and seeing might see and not jH'rceive.' Tliat medium 
she found in tiction. which became in her most subtle hand a 
terrible engine of protest and propaganda." i 

It was the fiction of Russia, adds Dr. Huiton, that 
undermined Russia; " the Russia of the old regime was 

* " Guidance on Russia From Her Literature." By John A. 
Hutton, D.D. 3s. (Hodder Si Stoughton.) 


in mere pleasure or gaiety. 

It is only a superficial judgmtMit which cannot .see the 
humour at the lieart of Russian fiction—’vhich finds it 
" depressing." A pessimist has been liescribcd as one who 
has lived with an optimist; and indeetl there is nothing 
less cheering to the deptlis of a man's iialiirc than a per¬ 
petual surface cheerfulness. TTic Russian spirit luus the 
final laugh because, deprived of everything else, it still 
has its dream ; and that dream may yet prove more sub- 
stiYitial than the so-called " realities " of our Western 
wo\ld. 

T'b judge Rus.sia by our own standards is inevitably to 
misjudge her. To unravel the enigma and the paradox 
whicf\ she presents to us requires an effort of subtle and 
imaginative syTiqiathy- Dr. Hutton is to be thanked for 
a \crw interesting and very gallant attempt. 

\ Gilkkki' Thomas. 

TOE TEACHING OF ENGLISH.* 

It WM Dr. Robert Bridges who suggested to Mr. Palmer 
that he fiould write this little book, and Sir Arthur guiller- 
Couch hi|s written an introductory note warmly commend¬ 
ing the took to teachers because " it grips and holds tlie 
root of ihe matter." Unfortunately for the profession, 
Mr. Palnler is no longer a schoolmaster; but he has liad 
over twelve years of experience in English schools, nearly 

• “ The Teaching of English." By Herbert E. Palmer. 38. 

(John Mun’ay.) 
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tn*o years in French schools, and seven years of education^ 
work in Germany. When it is added that the author is 
an extremely live " personality and has excellent judg¬ 
ment of literature, and also that he has written a play and 
five volumes of poetry, his right to speak to teachers with 
authority is surely self-evident. 

“ The Teaching of English " is a short book written in 
an easy, colloquial style, and is full of good things, hor 
example: 

" The aims of Education should be turned starwards. Aiul 
in detail they arc to ensure accuracy, and yet not |)cdantry in 
accuracy ; to promote skill and readiness in small things to pro- 
mole capacity for skill and readiness in larRP tlungs: in 
develop Uciency and yet not ptrilication in efficiency; to 
instil knowledge and promote desire for still furllicr knowledge , 
to train the understanding and develop coiiuno.i .sense and 
reasonablciies.s ; lo develop the instinct for licauty in Us many 
aspects and pluwcs ; to cultivate the Imagination and yet not 
at the expen.se of the coinmi'n healthy impulses of life ; to 
promote right taste ; to teach chivalry and gijod manners ; 
to teach tlie heart to know itself, the .soul to sympatliise wilh 
its fellows ; to make plain the importance of Truth and the 
differences between Truth and a lie. . . . Also to nprear the 
flag of Honour on the obelisk of Cuiiragc. and inculcate Religion 
and the love of (kid.” 

One can imagine the shade of Kuskin applauding that 
passage, but a modern educationist miglii be a trille 
alarmed by such a pronouncement. " Is the child nolhinj, 
more than clay in the hands of the potter ? ” he would 
exclaim. “ Are we to mould him to our heart’s desire ? ” 
Frankly, if Mr. Palmer were a crank, a child would have 
to tight like a devil to save his soul alive. But there is 
no need for panic. " Never should a teacher violently 
impose liis personal point of view' upon the child.” dcchin‘s 
the author. 

The Board of Education suggests the study of Adilison 
jor children of tliirtceii. and certain inspectors have imposed 
Addison on children of ten and eleven. Mr. Palmer 
-ilisagrees : 

“In spite of his paraded innocence. Addison is liw) geiiteid 
and worldly wise, loo arlifiual. loo miirli a cryature of the 
«otfee-roonis. parks and fashionable streets U» lieeome po]Milar 
witli small boys, who are primitive in their outlook, passionate 
ill their initiative. Adflisini was the cultured moral writer of 
an extremely artificial age. and he is no more to be recommended 
to yoiiii'j children in large doses than is Pope or Drydcn to any 
form Ix'low the toji one." 

Mr. Palmer suggests liundreds 
of books, including many by 
^iving writers, and his treatment 
of yxietry i-- admirable. lie 
believes tliat fine passages 

should be learnt by heart. 

Young chihlren are usually the 
w'orst sufferers in .school ■ they 
.arc either given jioetry whicli 
is beyond them (Milton's 
" J-ycidas ” for example), or - 
rubbish ! They need something 
primitive and dramatic, of 
course, but '' it must not be 
one which they are expected to 
outgrow. It must be rufti- 
meutally good.” Mr. Palmer 
suggests dozens of poems that 
arc suitable from the age of ten 
onwards. 

The common we.ikncss in 
English teaching is the tendency 
to give a collection of unrelated 
exercises—an essay first, then a 
punctuation exercise, then 
dictionary practice, then a bit 
of grammar, followed by a talk 
on drama or the writing of an 
original lyric. In science, mathe¬ 
matics. history and foreign 
languages the teacher cannot 
help himself; the subjects must 
.move forward in logical steps. 

-But in English, drawing and PonrakbyHmoii, 


painting it is always possible to ” carry tm,” like a 
political opportunist, without any perceptible unifying 
scheme. When Mr. Palmer writes his next book on the 
teaching of English perhaps he wdll offer some suggestions ? 


A QUARTET.* 

Still another variation of the imperishable romance 
surrounding the Rising of 17^3 comes from Mr. lOetcher's 
pen.* This time however it is only the bare fringe or 
even the shadow' of royalty that is glimpsed, the lh*ince 
never actually coming into focus. Into the space of a 
few weeks arc packed the exciting adventures of a matenial 
ancestor, attainted of liigh treason for his shore in the 
Rising, b'leemg from his ancient ca.stle in Scotland, the 
young Lord Stirtlies arrived on the ^'ork.sliire moors dis- 
giii.s(;(l as a cattle drover, and from that point we follow 
his narrow escapes, di.‘.overies and friendships until a 
lull pardon is obtained for him by his uncle, the Ktirl of 
Carlisle, and the fiiltilment of a delightful romance is made 
possible. 'J'he story is engagingly told, but one reader at 
any rate has been equally inveigled with the vivid glimpses 
of moorland life, its timeless institutions, customs and 
habits. With almost uncanny reality Boroiighbridge 
conies to life on the day ot Barnaby Fair, a vastly different 
Boroughbridge from that of to-day, busy thoroughfare to 
the north though it still is. We prep at " various booths 
whereat all manner of commodities, from g.TN* neckerchiefs 
to ploughbovs’ whip-lashes, were being sold, aiul at the 
stages and platforms whereon mountebanks were cutting 
their capers and tpiack doctors extolling their nostrums.” 
In those days too it was an active port ; small vessels 
from York and Hull would bring merchandise for Ripon 
and the Western Dales. Delightful descriptions of the 
moors and wolds are deftly interw’oviMi and bring a re¬ 
minder of the gipsu'\- " streams w'hirh break out of the 
surface, in the chalk valleys at intermittent periods.” 
Nowhere else in England is this ])heriomenon seen, and here 
onlv in very wet seasons, with the exception of one perma¬ 
nent one llowing liclween Woltl Newton and by North 
Burton and J^iirlstoii, eventually runiiing into the sea near 
Bridlington. Mr. Fletcher has 
been no niggard in filling in his 
colourful background, which 
stretches back to the days of 
the mound, the barrow and the 
camp-dwelling of the .semi- 
barbarous forerunners of Saxon 
and N o r s e in a n anti Dane. 
Historical kriowletige has guided 
a vividly descriptive pen to good 
purpose. 

It is w'ilh rather a sense of 
having missed somelliing m- 
tiniatc and fine that we make 
the acquaintance of the five 
little jH'Oplc who star in Miss 
Duft>’'.s second Ixiok.* It was 
not our good fortune to read 
” Botli Sides of the Railings ” 
or we shoultl doubtless have 
.started on the friendliest terms, 
not only with them, but with 
their wondeiful Rainbow-Lady, 
who just as this liook opens is 
being married to her Story-book 
Man. Out of some of the most 
abundant and commonplace 
‘ ” I’d Venture All lor Thee.” 
By J. S. Fk'tcher. 7s. fid. 

(Jarrolds.) — '* " Rainbows and 
Railings.” By L. B. Dully, js. fid. 
(Collins.)—® "The Pnidigal Girl.” 
By Grace Livingston Hill. 
7s. fid. (lippincoli.) Arti¬ 

ficial Silk.” By Christine Orr. 
Mr. Harteri B- Palm«r. ;»• (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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material to be found — the youngsters who throng the 
public parks and back streets — Miss Dufty lias woven 
one of the choicest stories, one which echoes with 
laughter and pulls no less surely at one's very heart¬ 
strings. With rare insight and delicate sympathy she 
reveals the warm hearts, the staunch loyalty as well 
as the cheery optimism that lay beneath those shabby 
garm^ts. To Stella, the forlorn little dreamer and 
embryo artist, came the good fortune of acquiring a 
hitherto unknown father. We could say much of that 
father, brimming over with love for his little girl, with 
boisterous good spirits, and fortunately with plenty of 
money, but we will leave it for those interested to find 
out what he did for Stella and “ her Pollie's and Addy's 
and things." Once again Miss Dufty has taken a piece of 
the most commonplace material and made of it a thing of 
real beauty. 

In the two remaining books an ultra-modern note is 
struck which will be rather bewildering to those who have 
«<not kept pace with the march of progress in the youthful 
attitude. In both the high colouring is intentional for the 
working out of the ruling idea. Mrs. Hill,® with the best of 
intentions, has rather heavily laboured her point and at 
the same time strained our credence. It is difficult to 
reconcile the father’s fond idea of his family with the tacts, 
and to believe that he could be so blind ; his actions too, 
when he realises the truth, are somewhat over-violent. 
Good intentions are by no means sufficient, and we are 
afraid the book loses power of persuasion through its lack 
of balance. In " Artificial Silk the same voice of 
modem youth is clamouring, full of impatience, doubt 
and questioning, but it is expressed with a vivacity and 
verve that has a sincere ring. Silk designers and manu¬ 
facturers have their share in the title, but it chiefly refers 
to the fact that all are measured according to the standard 
of real or artificial—the finer or less fine (pialities. Miss 
Orr looks well beneath the surface, and adroitly depicts 
the real in unmistakable contrast to the artificial. There 
is good writing, and a spiriteil enthusiasm that never flags. 

L. O. 


RAMPANTLY ADORING.* 

Alexander lisped in numbers: but Miss Edith Sitwell 
has given him the whole Pentateuch —if not, there is no 
telling how' far Miss Sitw’ell would go. The jacket of her 
new book shows her fresh come from a dance in Uotti- 
celli's " IVimavera” to lean an arm on the pedestal of the 
master’s bust in an attitude, and with a sideways glance, 
of adoration. She preserves the attitude throughout the 
lxK)k. Is it only an attitude i Surely not ! Although 
the entliimiiasm is extreme for so precise a la(l>', there is 
no mistaking Ihoie broken accents, the almost incolv'rent 
rush of syllables and images, the ca*sura which is a sob. 

In reviewing this her first fulMeng^i prose work, 1 find 
•it interesting to recall the fii-st occa.sion when 1 met her in 
the verse. Everybody ri‘menil>ei*s " Wheels." At least I 
do. They rolled right over me, and left me comparativi*ly 
Hat. The first volume, and even the second, met with a 
great deal of .silly criticism. I criticised " Wheels," and 
perhaps my judgment was silly, but 1 still hokl to it; it 
was this : that in the chaos there were patches of cxciuisite 
order ; and that, though .some of the imagery far overshot 
its mark, there were enough great images in the iKioks to 
provide the stock-in-trade for a dozen working poets. -And 
1 found that the finest--no,^ tltte biggest-images were in 
the verses of Miss Edith Sitwell. 

Miss Sitwell, the poet, has changed much since then. 
She has attained a certain prim yet sprightly iicrfection. 
True she tends to expre.ss the emotions excited by one of 
the senses in terms of another of them ; but that is formula : 
there is no wildness in it. And 1 marvel that she is able to 
express so much and so finely—yes, fine is novy the Jw'ord- - 
w'ithin such narrow limits, like Shelley’.s skylark in a silver 
cage. 

• “ Alexander Pope." By Edith Sitwell. 15s. (Faber & 
Faber.) 


Well, in this her first full-length prose work Miss Sitwell 
flies out of her cage and back to the manner of " Wheels." 
The book is chaos lit with lightning flashes. Her en¬ 
thusiasm for Mr. Pope knows no limits, nor her scorn, her 
contempt for his critics. The scorn does not surprise me, 
since I seem to remember that in her battles with con¬ 
temporary reviewers Miss Sitwell has shown herself an 
adept at invective, but here the invective pours out white 
hot. not only against Pope's detractors, but against all the 
modems, including persons who write about beer, or indeed 
about anything. The enthusiasm snr|>rise.s me very much 
indeed : it is so girlish. And if is so likeable. 

Miss Sitwell is out to prove two things : first, that Pope 
is one of our greatest poets; second, that he was one of 
the most lovable of men. She proves the second ; I tlunk 
she fails to prove tho first. I do not mean that 1 dispute 
Pope’s claim to greatness, but that his champion's defence 
is a weak one. 

The bulk of the book however is the story of Pope’s life. 
I would that it were, in two sen8e.s, plainer. Some of the 
lyric flights are magnificent, but more of them are —well, 
girlish. And Miss Sitwell is so deeply in love with Alexander 
that she does not sec him as clearly as she sees Swift, Gay. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, -Atterbury and Bolingbroke. 
Swift she sees more clearly than any, and paints his tragedy 
with inimitable touches unto the terrible last years when 
he " was like the eyeless .stone statue of a giant in a tropical 
forest.” 

Lady Mary she sees because she hates her so. I like this 
spurt of venom : "a dilapidated macaw, with a hard, 
piercing laugh, mirthless and joyless, with a few unimagina¬ 
tive phrases, with a parrot’s powers of observation, and a 
parrot’s hard and (xiisonous bite.” 

As to Pope himself, Miss Sitwell puts the evidence before 
us -impartially, in spite of her enthusiasm--and the 
evidence convinces us. As a matter of fact, I know at 
least one writer rather like him. And 1 can well under¬ 
stand the vain, lovable, vindictive, generous little man to 
whom lying came natural. The dastardly attacks on him 
by Dennis and Lady Mary made him bitter, perhaps, 
though I must believe that he had always had a splendid 
strength of hatred ; but no doubt tho lying came natural. 
He was one of those romancers who live almost all their 
clays in an unreal world -William James’s pragmatic world, 
wherein things are what you want them to lx?. He was a 
Ixiy''—a boy .scout, and a Ecd Indian, and a romantic lover 
(God help him !), and he rcwToto--and even readdressed ■ 
his letters to his friends before he published them. Of 
course ho was vain. (lod made him a cripple that he might 
write. Should he not exult in his one great gift ? 1 am 
wrong, though. As Miss Sitwell shows us, he liad another 
great gift: courage, and of tliat he docs not seem to have 
l>een aware. 

The story fails for me in three particulars, (i) It gives 
me 110 clear idea of what Pope was like -yes, notwithstand¬ 
ing the above geneial description which 1 recognise so well. 
{2) It states that he loved his mother dearly; yet Mrs. 
Pope remains a thin shadow : w'e are not shown her living 
lH\side and fussing round her beloved son. (3) And, worst 
of all, the tragedy of Martha Blount and Pope fails to occur. 
We read of their early meetings, and get almost near to her ; 
wo read of Pope’s misunderstanding with her sister Teresa ; 
there is a long hiatus, and then we learn in an aside that 
Martha was his close and tender friend throughout his life. 
That is a great pity, for the clean and passionate friendship 
of Pope for Martha Blount is, as our author knows well 
enough, the heart of the matter. 

So far from it are you that when Pope rededicates to 
Lady Mary lines at first addressed to Martha y^ou wonder 
if his first and only love were anything more than a tragic 
phantom in his unreal world. It needs this letter of Pope’s 
to prove tlie contrary ; " My poor father died last night. 
Believe me, if I do not forget you this moment I never shall." 
Whereto Martha replies ; " Sir, my sister and 1 shall be 
home sUl da\\ If any company comes that you do not 
like. I’ll go up to tny' room with you. I hope we shall see 
you.” Oh, yes, here -is reality, that is true love. But 
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Miss Sitwell, perhaps because she is too eager to prove 
things, obscures the talc. 

And come now, since we are talking of proofs, 1 seem to 
be on Miss Sitwell's side in her argument that the subject 
of a poem matters little. But T am not. Her subject was 
cither the life and tragedy of Alexander I*ope, or a polemic 
against his detractors. Her fault lies in her divided aim. 

As for verse, the subject matters supremely. Poetry is 
the garment of a thought whicli rises to ecstasy. But Miss 
Sitwell would have us believe that she goes to church for 
the sake of the vestments. Of course she doesn't. And 
Pope proves her case against her. As a poet Pope had only 
one really strong emotion—hatred. He liked moralising, 
had a keen relish for it, and so he wrote some spirited 
didactic poems. His occasional verses, his essays in 
de.scription - nearly all of the finest texture, as Miss Sitwell 
proves, are nevertheless namby-pamby stuff. But when he 
hates he takes lire. His mastery of teclini(iup-- and of 
that no doubt he was a ma.ster—elsewhere* wasted on 
virtuo.so-exercisos for the pianoforte, gives him full power 
to scorch and scalp and slay. You luifi tliouglit Unit in 
his hands Ihc heroic couplet was a gentle atnbling creature : 
you were wrong ; it is capable of any pace, of any gesture. 
There is passion in the portrait of T.ord Hervey in the 
" Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot," but it is only in the " l>uneiacl,” 
our greatest satire, that the landscape witlens and darkens, 
and the thunder and lightning come. 

Miss Sitwell may think that the " Rape of the I^»ck " is 
one up to her. If so, J disagree. In dtsiling with any 
emotion l>ul hatred Pope was trivial e,\ce])t in this poem, 
where llu* emotion is quite unreal and the subjeet trivial, 
and there lie achieved a dainty perfection. 

Miss SitUiiH’s highfalutin is sometimes painful and often 
funny, but when .she docs conic <itt ! Ah, then ! One 
of the few occasions upon which slie gives us the very 
perfume—ami the whiff—as w’cll as the colour of J*opo’s 
cenlurN' is in the beginning of Chapter XI (pages i,<8 and 
130). It is too long to quote, but I coniineiid it in the 
attention of the judicious. Here are colour and movement 
indeed : this breathes and glows. 

An iniert'sling book. When Miss Sitw’ell writes her 

Jonathan Swilt,” may I be there to read. 

\V. K. J rn hiMo.N. 


ART IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 

Though the great exhibition al the Academy is over, the 
interest in Italian art continues, ami eacli month new books 
on ll-c subject supply more information to lho.so in search 
of greater knowledge. Many people who now for the lirst 
time realise the extent and magnitude of Italian medi.eval 
painting luv'e expressed a mild womlermenl why in those 
centuries there should have bei'n so much painting in Italy 
and so little in lilngland. We shall sec later thdl there was 
liaiiitiiig in England even in these early times, but mean¬ 
while the exjilanatioii of Italy’s initiative in this matter, 
as well manilold proofs of the splemlour of her achieve¬ 
ment, may be found in a new volume by Professor Tailored 
Borenius on “ l''lorentiiic Erescoes." > 

The revival of painting in Italy ‘.vas largely duo to the 
economic need of the churches for soiiicthiiig that would 
combine decoration with religious instruction. In the 
south, where sunshine is plentiful, the architectural ideal is 
to build so that an interior provides coolness and shade. 
In northern countries the architectural ideal is the exact 
opposite, the de.sirable attributes of an interior being light 
and warmth, ('onsequontly the Italian churches pres(‘nted 
large areas of blank wall spaces which were most easily ami 
quite suitably dee^orated by wall paintings. In northern 
countries those blank walls had to be pierced more and more 
with w'indows to give light to the interior. Conset|ueiitl>', 
while painting was in Italy the major element in church 
decoration, in northern lands it w'as only a subsidiary 
ornamentation. The true English ccjuivalents of the 

‘ “Florentine Frescoes." By 'lancred Ikjreniiis. {7 7s. 
(Jack.)—• " St. Christopher in English Mediawal Wall-Painting " 
By H. C. Whaite. los. fid. (Ernest Bimn.) 


frescoes by Giotto. Masaccio, Fra Angelico and their suc¬ 
cessors-^superbly reproduced in colours in Dr. Boreuius’s 
book —are the stained glass windows in our cathedrals and 
old churches. 

While we are ever grateful to Vasari for handing down to 
posterity details of the lives of so many famous artists, we 
have now learnt how terribly unreliable he was as an 
authority. Himself a Florentine, he was a violent partisan, 
and his bias causes him to give an entirely false account of 
the Ixtginnings of the Florentine school. What had pre¬ 
viously been done in other cities he practically ignores, 
and he pre5;ents his fellow citizen Cimabuc not merely as 
the " J'ather," but practically as the recreator of Itsdian 
painting. Modern research however has proved incon¬ 
testably that : 

" .\n unbroken line of desciMit from Classical and early Christian 
art first takc.s us down I0 the gn»at work of the Homan School of 
the eighth e^eiitury -the series of fn^scoes in the Church of 
Santa Maria Aiili(|ua in the Fornm.'' 

There follows the period of Carlovingian art, of which the 
outstanding examples are the frescoes in the Lower Church 
of San Clemente, dating from alx)ut the middle of the 
ninth century—and thence on the progress of painting in 
Home can be traced clearly till there arises in the thirteenth 
century the great figure of l*ictro Cavallini. Modern 
resiMR'h has established the fact that Cinuibiie was working 
at Koine in 1.272, ami must have been inllucnced by the 
painting he saw' there; that at this time-when Giotto 
was lit Ik? more than an infant—Cavallini was a Roman 
arti*it of experience and established reputation ; and finally 
that ('avallini subseciuciitly painted some freseoes at the 
Church of St. Francis in .Assisi, whither llu young Giotto 
came, ])robably as an ai>prtMitic.e of (?imabuc, to learn his 
trade of wall painting. I'nie, X'asari docs just mention 
Cavallini, but he describes him ils a " pupil of Giotto " ! 
I'liis is ])iiltiiig the cart before the horse with a vcii.^eance. 

Imagino a too enthusiastic Oxoiiiaii writing a history of 
JCiiglish poetry, praising Cary as the translator of Dante 
ami author of the " Elegy on a ('ountry Churchyard," and 
dismissing Gray in a few lines as a mere imitator of Cary— 
then you get a notion of tlie veracity and dependablencss of 
Vasari. 

Dr. Borenius straightens these matters out. goes deeply 
yet clearly ami concisely into the relations between Caval- 
iiiii, Ciirtabue ami Giotto, ami with impartial justice allots 
to each the credit which is fairly due. 

How then does it come about, if Uome had an unbroken 
succession of decorative artists from classical times, that 
the revival of ])fiiiiling in Italy is always as.sociatcd with 
E'lorence ? To this there are two e.vplanations, one material, 
the other historical. Jii the earlier centuries, following a 
fashion set by (‘oiistantinojile, it was more usual for these 
cinire.h decorations to bt? (?xc*ciitcfl in mosaics iiisic^'ul of 
in fresco. Hence though there were jiaintings executed 
in Rome during these centuries, we are apt to think of this 
early Roman art in terms of mosaics. Secondly, as Dr. 
Boieniiis tells us : 

" The Konian .school of painting . . . was brought to an 
abrupt end as a result of the calamities which overlook Rome at 
the iKginniiig of the fourteenth century, when the J*cqKj was 
dragged hi Avignon, and the eternal city was left a ])rey to 
internal discord and misery. . . . The-centre of gravity of Italian 
art shifts into 'J'liscany, where Florence liccomes the leiuliiig city." 

For the general reader the term fresco demands a word 
of explanation which Dr. Borenius also gives : 

*■ i're.un -or more fully biton fresco -dcnolc.s tiie technique 
wheivby i^all paintings are mainly carrietl out in pigments, 
mixed with water, on the plaster (of sand and lime), while still 
w'et /" fresco "). It was the technique pnquitulerarilly used in 
Italy all thniiigh the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, though 
. . . iiccasiiiiial more or less experimental and exc€*ptioiial 
dejMirtiires were made from it, and the practice of retouching the 
fresco when set (a secro) is of long standing - iiltrarnariiie, for 
exaiii])le. was always applied a secco with an egg vehicle. F.iiglish 
mediu'val wall paiiilings, on the other hand, though otteii loosely 
termed freacoe.s. were executed in a radically dilfereiit techniijiic, 
on the i>laster after it liatl s»?t. Hie pigments never penetrating 
very deeply into the ]jlasler.’' 

'J'liis note reminds us that, in addition to many valuable 
contributions to art cnuciam from his own pen, l^r. l ancred 
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Borcnius, as Durning-Lawrence Professor of the History 
of Art in London University, has been the means of en¬ 
couraging others to art research. A most promising pupil 
of bis, Mr. H. C. Whaite, has devoted much time to making 
faithful copies of extant mural paintings of St. Christopher 
in English churches and admirable reproductions of these, 
with Mr. Whaite's scholarly commentary, are given in the 
first of what is to be a much-needed series of monographs 
on various aspects of English medi.'eval art.* The method 
of these English painters, as described above, is one reason 
why so many of these fifteenth century and earlier English 
wall paintings have vanished or are vanishing; and the 
wholesale destruction of art works during the latter part 
of the reign of Henry VITI further accounts for their com¬ 
parative rarity. Yet, as Mr. Whaite's plate? prove, they 
are worth preserving, several of them having genuine 
aesthetic beauty as well as undeniable archa*ological interest. 

It is good to know that efforts, however tardy, are now 
being made to preserve these relies of our own native 
roedispval painting, for the.se have their importance in our 
own national life and history even if they cannot rank for 
excellence with those masterpieces of Elorentine frescoes, 
from Giotto to Andrea del Sarto, wliicli Dr. Boronius dis¬ 
cusses in his erudite and fascinating volume. Witli its 
wealth of iUu.strations in colour and monochrome, this 
sumptuous woi'k is certainly the best and most compre¬ 
hensive book on the subject that has yet appeared. 

Frank Kuttkk. 

THE GOTHICK NORTH.♦ 

One hesitates to define the contents of the thinl and 
concluding volume of “ TJic Guthick North,’* lest by so 
doing there should be spoiled by suggestion the impression 

• " ThelGothick North : The Fair>flairt?d Victory." By 
Sachevcrell^Sitwell. 8s. Od. (Duckworth.) 


of its delightful desultoriness. It would be difficult to 
say by what apparently haphazard—in reality cunningly 
ordered—ways we reach its cumulative picture of the 
monastic life. We approach it through a double encounter 
with beggars on a Spanish road : ” ascetics and beggars 
there have always been, and always will be, and in their 
extremes of achievement these two strange careers come 
nearer to each other than might be imagined ” ; sa^nng 
which. Mr. Sitwell adds a half-promise to write a history 
and a handbook to beggars one day, " for there is no 
doubt that, the lunatic asylum always excepted, we can 
study early man to better advantage among beggars and 
monks than anywhere else." 

Then lie plunges into a description of the Refectory and 
the Common Room as seen in the paintings (the former 
here reproduced) of Alessandro Magnasco, and by and by, 
back a century or two, to the chilly cell of the illuminator 
—for though some of its trophies may be the work of lay 
artists, their handiwork was the complete and hnal develop¬ 
ment out of the cloister. Such are the miniatures in a 
(Hulh) Book of Hours in the British Museum—its little 
roundels of the months in tlie Calendar, and its flower 
paintings in the bortlers ; the poems of (’hristiiie de Pisan, 
a Harlcian MS., with miniatures descriptive of the dying 
feudal age; and the Prayer Book of Cliarles the Bold of 
Burgundy, in the Imperial T.ibrar\’ in Vienna, with its 
wonderful paintin'* of Maxitnilian and Maria of Burgundy 
kneeling at prayer in a great catliedral. 'J'his last, and 
examples from the other MSS., are illustrated. There 
follows an excursion among the miniatures of Persia. 
Bihzad’s in particular, from whicli we pass to Eastern 
temples, and hack again to building in the West, and in 
especial the Catalonian monasteries, like Pohlet and Santas 
Creus, and those iT Alcobava, Balalha and Thoniar in the 
centre of I’ortugal. 


By these devious yet considered discursions iv. the subject 




illuminated, our minds meanwhile kepi alert by the 
writer’s freaks of fancy and provocali\ e reflections. 
Jt is the same in " The Fair-Haired Victory,*' the 






A Page of the Original Manuacript 

Prom * Gnuidrar sad Misery of Victory/* by ClomcocMu (Hsrrep). 


volume's other essay, in which it is traced how 
definitcily and for ever established liccame the pre¬ 
dilection of the Italians for the fair Northern lype. 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Signorelli. Botticelli, J'isanello, 
Piero della Francesco, the masters of the High 
Henai.ssance, the Venetians especially, all are in¬ 
voked to prove how the Italians who had made a 
spiritual coiujuest over the great kingdoms lying 
to the north of the mountains acknowledged the 
greater resources of their encm\' and paid this 
tribute to the strength they- had subdued. This 
is Mr. Sitwell's fair-haired victory. 

D. S. Mi-.i.orum. 


TWO GREAT ENGLISHWOMEN * 

To appreciate Miss Thomson’s survey," whereon 
a large amount of loving toil has been expended, the 
reader must already have considerable familiarity 
with Jane Austen's work, or must read each novel 
before seeking Miss 'rhomson's aid in understand¬ 
ing it. The value of that aid is affected by her 
curious habit of judging the characters as much 
by their moral values as by their excellence as 
works of art. Moreover she tends towards the 
common error of confusing the personal views of 
no\clists with those of their creations. When, ift 
" Northanger Abbey," its author defends novelists 
from their detractors, she makes it clear, by using 
the lirst person singular, that her own opinion is 
expressed. Hut when Miss Thomson wonders why 
she selected " I-overs’ Vows " for " so severe a con¬ 
demnation " in " Mansfield Park," she may be 
reminded that this play exactly suited the purpose 
• " Jane Austen : A Surv'ev." ByC I.inklatcr Thom¬ 
son. F'.K.Hist.S. los. 6d. ‘(Horace Marshall.)—** Mrs. 
Gaskcll: A Brief lUographv.'* By George A. Payne. 
3B. 6d. (Manchester; Sherratt & Hughes.) 
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of the novelist in the develop¬ 
ment of her plot. Many plays 
more morally enervating ”—to 
borrow Miss Thomson’s opinion 
of Sterne's works—^would have 
been far less convenient. 

Perhaps the most useful pages 
in this " survey " give, with some 
long illustrative extracts, various 
sources of Jane Austen’s 
occasional reflections, usually 
satirical, of the works of other 
novelists, particularly Richard¬ 
son, Miss Burney and Mrs. 

Radcliife. 

On some points of criticism 
Miss Thomson does not appear 
quite to " knovT her own mind.” 

For instance, in deaUng with the 
diverting burlesque, " Ix)ve and 
Friendship,” written in its 
author's fifteenth year, she says : 

” Apart from the fact tliat 
novels written in the form of 
letters were then ffLshionablo, 
the convention was one that was 
especially suited to Miss Austen's genius.” and she gives 
reasons. Yet, later on, she tells us that though at first the 
novelist composed her stories in the form ot letters, she 
soon abandoned that cumbrous method.” 

Of " Pride and Prejudice,” Miss Thomson tells us that 
Mr. Ben net’s ” superior attitude annoys even the reader, as 
in the first two chapters,” but on another page slie says that 
this novel ” opens with the conversation of the Bcnnet 
family about the arrival of Mr. Biiigley. a beginning so 
brilliant that one wonders she did not employ the? method 
more freciuently.” Is not the ” brilliance ” of the open¬ 
ing mainly due to that ” superior attitude ” of Mr. lk?nnet 
which ” annoys even the reader ” ? 

Miss ilioiusoii is indeed a ” diflicuU "critic. She assorts 
that in ” Persuasion ” we too often become acquainted 
with the characters ” by the descriptions of the author,” 
whereas, in the chapter on " Workmanship ” she questions 
whether Jane Austen " docs not use tlie method of dialogue 
too frequently.” 

We are here told th.at ” one of the objects of the writer 
in describing Pi iiberlcy is to impress on tin? reader the 
disinterestedness ot the lieroine in refusing so much magnifi¬ 
cence.” This is ill strong opposition to Sir Walter Scotf.s 
idea, which Elizabeth lierself, in conversation with her 
sister, may be said to have originally anticipated, tliuugli 
in a jesting spirit. The real weakness of Miss 'riiomson’s 
remark lies in the fact that Elizabeth had refused I>arcy 
Ix'fore she liad seen his home 1 
Of Mr. Rush worth, in " Mansfield Park,” Miss Tliomson 
tells us that his *' pondero.sity is indicated by the fact that 
we never hear his Christian name." According to Mr. 
Rnsbworth's mother, he was christened ” James.” 

Admiration for ” the pure fiction ” of Mrs. C'laskcll, and 
a conviction of its ” lieiieficent influence upon all who 
read it,” have impelled Mr. Payne, who had already pub¬ 
lished a sketch of lier relations with Kniitsford, to prepare 
a modest record of her life and work. It contains little 
or nothing very attractive for lier present devotees, but it 
may have the reward of bringing an increase to their 
ranks. The pleasant incident of Charlotte Bronte’s post¬ 
ponement of ” Villette,” in 1853, till Mrs. GaskelJ’s ” Ruth ” 
had a chance to obtain a welcome, is not forgotten, nor is 
the unpleasant dispute over tlie account of Bran well 
Bront6. four years later, in Mrs. Gaskell’s life of Charlotte, 
though the cause of complaint is not particularised. Of 
Mr. Gaskell some readers may hear with mild distress that 
he was ” always mo^t immaculately groomed.” Three 
portraits of Mrs. Ga.skcll, and one of her .Aunt Hannah, 
add to the interest of this Utile book. 

W. H. Helm. 


r«PAH<SOME]FlRBANK 
STORIES* 

Mr. Ronald Firbank’s stories, 
having been issued in an ex¬ 
pensive collected edition, are 
now appearing one by one for 
the delectation presumably of a 
wider public. Yet it may be 
doubted whether they wiU ever 
appeal or deserve to appeal to 
more than a small audience, com¬ 
posed of tho.se who are interested 
in an original literary technique. 
As a pioneer in a new method 
by which the logical continuity 
and circumluciilions of narrative 
were avoided, and as an 
executant, often brilliant, in the 
art of dialogue, E'irbank is in¬ 
deed worth St udy. Rut the more 
he is studied the more apparent 
becomes the vacuity behind his 
surface pyrotechnics. Like the 
Lady F*arvola of the first of 
these stories, we are driven to 
admit ” T go about as other fools, in quest of pleasure, 
and 1 usually find tedium.” This is true ecpially of our 
own experience in reading these stories, and of the 
characters, if tliey may be dignified by such a word, 
whose incessant tittering fills h'irbank’s exotic pages, or 
whose flickering inanities play like summer lightning 
through a soft neurotic haze. Devotees applaud indeed 
his humour. Yet it is hard to find humour in such 
silliness or such poor taste as is revealed in sentences like 
these : 

” ' 1 miss Pi're Ernest,’ Mrs. Ilurstpierpimt sighed, leisurely 
sipping her tea. 

" '^’e.s, dear, hut he had too many ultramontane habits. . . . 
There was reallv no joy in pouring out one’s sins wliilc he sat 
assidnniisly picking his nose.' ” 

Or : 

” Between the windows were canopied recesses, denuded of 
their statues hv tlie (Jiieeii’s desire, ' in order that they might 
appear suggestive.' ” * 

Or: 

” Looking back, I remember the average curate at home as 
sometliMig between a eiiiiuih and a snigger.” 

The snigger cither of a veiled iiideceiic\' or of vapid 
mockery at religion is constantly r(?pcated throughout 
these books. And if occasionally his humour is 
touched with insight, as when lu? writes of tlie t'ountess of 
Tolga that ” She looks at other women as though she would 
inhale them,” it more often descends to mere puerility. 
Of such King William's conundrums arc a superior example : 

" ‘ WJiat is the ac.mc of iiastinc.ss ? ’ lie paused <if the English 
Ambassador to itir|iiirc. 

” J.ady Something turned paler than the w'hite candytuft 
that is found on ruins. ‘ Oh, /«, sir,’ she stammered, ' how 
should I know ! ' 

" The king looked the shrinking matron slowly up and down. 

* The supreme disgust--’ 

” 'Oh, la, sir ! ’ Lady Something stammered again. 

“Rut the king took pity on her evident confusion. ' Tepid 
potatoes,’ he answered. ‘ on a stone-cold plate.’ 

” 'The Ambassadress beamed.” 

So doubtless did Firbank, as he wrote it. But literature 
is something more than a parlour-game. And this passage 
illustrates well the combination of technical adroitness 
with adolescent silliness, which is the characteristic of 
most of his work. He reacted from the ” routine, vulgarity 
and boredom of life ” to puerility or to exoticism or to a 
blend of the two. And if technically he discovered a 
method by which the story could be freed from the heavy 

• Valmouth.” ” The Flower Beneath the Foot,” " Concern¬ 
ing the Eccentricities of Cardinal Pirelli,” *' Caprice,” " Inclina¬ 
tions.” "Vainglory” and "The Princc.sH Zoubaroli.” By 
Ronald Firbank. 3s. 6d. each. (Duckworth.) 



Water colour drawing of 
Mra. Gaskell by Miss Meta. 

Original In Piibll Library, Knntaford. 
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chain of logical continuity, he sacrified in the prpoeri the 
inner continuity dl a developing organism. Them is no 
necessary relation between either the incidents or the 
characters of his stories, because neither ham.their roots 
in human or earthly reality. Sometimes he can paint a 
scene, as for example that at the Archduchess’s death-bed, 
in ” The Flower Beneath the Foot,'* which is complete in 
itself, although quite artificial. But his unifying capacity 
never goes beyond this. And the fundamental reason is 
that his world has no creative significance. " I see life 
to-day," says one of his puppets, " in the colour of mould." 
And much of his humour is like the phosphorescence of 
decaying things. " It amuses one," said another puppet, 
" to watch their dying flutters." But the twitching of 
people who have never really come to life is neither amusing 
nor pitiful. It is too trivial for the most part to be any¬ 
thing but tedious. Doubtless we will be accused of break¬ 
ing a butterfly on the wheel of criticism. And Firbank 
ran out of the house of life, as Nivi-Esther in '* Valmoutli " 
ran " out of the house (old, grey, grim, satanic Hare) 
into the garden, where, with her bride's Ixiuquet of mal- 
maisons and vanessa-violcts, she was waywardly in pursuit 
of a butterfly." But even to pursue a butterfly success¬ 
fully one needs to be something more than a butterfly 
oneself. Hugh I’A. Fausset. 


OUT OF THE EAST.* 

Mr. Somerset Maugham did not have to teach himself 
to be a dramatist—he was born one. But early and easy 
success in that field was not enough for him ; he wanted to 
be recognised as a writer, and to that end laboured very 
hard in his youth, intensively studying such objective 
phenomena as were to be worked into his writings, striving 
to perfect himself in the niceties and even preciosities of 
style. Eventually he realised that his best course was 

• " The Gentleman in the Parlour." T 3 y W. Sotnerset 
Maugham. 7.S. Ul. (Heinemann.)—"The Jungle Tide." By 
John Still. 7s. 6d. (Blackwood.) 


Just to let his pen run on, simply and straightforwardly 
inditing what seemed the sense of the matter in hand. 
It was in his case a good policy to pursue, for his readers 
will be intrigued to discover how in that process, candidly 
outlined in the confessions and asides which so charmingly 
humanise and enliven the diary ot his Eastern travels now 
before them, Mr. Maugham has developed into a prose 
artist of the first water. 

Through Burma, the Shan states. Siam and Indo-China, 
on foot and mule-back and pony-back, by forest. mou*itaj[n 
and stream, Mr. Maugham took his leisurely, unbusiness¬ 
like and entirely unmotivated way, writing his book in 
halts by the wayside, and finding its odd title in Hazlitt, 
who had ousted Charles Lamb as his spiritual confidant 
upon the march. Not liis first adventure of the kind, by 
a long way, yet for all his inveterate restlessness Mr. 
Maugham votes himself a bad traveller, for he has not 
" the gift of surprise," and remains uninterested in the 
differences observable between w'hat he knows at home and 
what he sees abroad, nor finding matter for astonishment 
in the fact that men may eat with chopsticks instead of 
forks or write with a brush itistead of a pen. 

This blend of portraiture, of drama, of sensitive and 
piquant comment on things seen and felt, suits Mr. 
Maugham. The wit of his comedies may dazzle, the power 
lichind the best of his short stories heretofore published 
impre.ss, but most of us have felt a little repelled by his 
cynicism. Here however the cynicism has been purged 
away; compassion and understanding illuminate his 
presentation even of the most derelict and degraded types 
of humanity. He laughs sometimes, and bids us laugh, 
at other people, but not sekfom at Mr. Maugham. 

Mr. Still gives us something different. Yet this too 
is an " Edthen," a breath of the niitlientic Hast. Mr. 
Still’s travels have been circumscribed — it is of Ceylon 
only that he writes. Not the Ceylon of the globe-trotter, 
even of the average European resident in that delectable 
Eden, but Ceylon of the game-path and the water-hole, 
of buried cities still inaccessible by the motor-bus ; of 
hunting grounds the N'eddalis have forgotten, and rock 
dwellings whose last hermit died (presumably of malaria) 





live hundred years ago, with liis face to a wall arabesqued 
with inscriptions no man could read even in his clay; of 
that valley long sought but still unmapped where the 
elephants go when they die. 

Mr. Still has known this fascinating island for thirty 
years, not as the present generation of motoring, tennis¬ 
playing. club-haunting Englishmen know it, but as archae¬ 
ologist, hunter and naturalist, and pioneer tea-planter. 
He has the spirit of the true nature-lover, admitting 
candidly tliat although ns a youlh it gave him, after the 
normal fashion of adolescence, pleasure to carry a gun in 
his jungle explorations and use it for other purposes than 
the excusable ones of self-defence and bodily sustenance, 
he now prefers either a camera or the still simpler adjuncts 
of good eyesight and a retentive memory. 

Of the jungle lore, on which he is a profound authority, 
he weaves a fascinating narrative, abounding in all sorts 
of ingenious suggestions by which new vistas in the develop¬ 
ment of both man and nature in the tropics are opened up. 
Animals he sees, and supports his argument by very con¬ 
vincing evidence, as the road-makers of this planet, and 
suggests the introduction of elephants to lighten the task 
of pioneers in the impenetrable forest regions of New 
Guinea. He has a sclicme for Hie formation of a vast 
sanctuary, not only for game but for the fast vanishing 
pre-Buddhistic ritual and custom of the villagers and wcx>d 
folk, in conjunction with the hydro-electric undertakings 
now in progress upon the flanks of Adam's Fteak, the most 
sacred mountain in Asia. He prophesies too an ultimate 
overflowing of the " Jungle Tide " over existing planting 
areas in the days to come, thus repeating the mexorable 
processes of nature observable in the Northern Province, 
all but abandoned now, but once tlie haunt of teeming 
populatkms. Altogether an arresting, even sm abeorbing 
book. 


Asni^Y Gibson, 
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AN EXERCISE IN STYLE.* 

Mr. Thornton Wilder's new novel. " The Woman of 
Andros," is in some respects a disappointment. It cer¬ 
tainly has nothing of the spiritual individuality which 
made " The Bridge of San Luis Key ” so remarkable a 
book. It is filled nevertheless with many graciously 
psychological aphorisms, but these lack any real pregnancy 
of illumination, and. if it were not for the felicity of their 
phrasing, tliey would in many places be more platitudinal 
than effective; as it is. the magic of Mr. Wilder’s style 
gives them all the appearance of profundity. In this 
respect Mr. Wilder is nearer to Pater than to Bacon. 

The story, if story it can be called, is simple. It is 
derived, in part, from Terence’s " Andria.” Chrysis, a 
young courtesan from Alexandria, in retirement from her 
profession, has settled on the Greek island of Byrnos, 
and becomes the only centre of intellectual life among the 
conventional and faintly disgusted islanders. But she 
gathers about her, as did most of the educated hetaira: of 
Greece, a symposium of young men, among whom is 
Pamphilus, the son of the leading trader on Byrnos. 
Chrysis dies and I’amphilus falls in love with the dead 
woman's younger and secluded sister. The family of 
Pamphilus are persuaded by the old trader into the very 
un-Greek action of accepting such a girl as a legal wife, 
but almost at once she dies in giving birth to a dead child. 
That is all, but the real interest lies rather in the analysis 
of the characters than in any outside events in which 
they may engage, and undoubtedly these various camtHis 
of psychological insight have a remarkable subtlety. But 
Mr. Wilder's method is so entirely undramatic that for 
the most part his characterisation, illuminative as it con¬ 
tinually is, seems to waste its subtlety on the desert air. 
He describes his people, but does not present them. When 
♦he author speaks all goes fittingly; when he makes his 
characters speak—which is not often his limitations as a 
novelist are at once apparent. He can make most just 
and most penetrative comments upon his dramatis persona*, 
he can even set them most accurately in movement, but 
he cannot endow them with any outer validity of voice 
and gesture. The result is that his book remains a study 
in style rather than a direct ]Wsentation of human t)cings. 

Yet even as a study in style it is a little too much under 
the influence of Pater to lx; entirely individual. Cadence 
by cadence " 'J'he W'oman of Andros " is curiously like 
the chapter entitled " W^hile-Nights ” in " Marius the 
Epicurean.” But it contains two sentences such as Pater 
would never have allowed to disfigure any page of his 
own. On two pages Mr. Wilder admits into his otherwi.se 
classical English the hideous and unpardonable American¬ 
ism ■' way back.” 

Wai.i.ack B. Nichols. 


A TRUE STORY.t 

Analy.sis as a science has had of late a depressing influ¬ 
ence upon lx)th fiction and biography. From being the 
servant of the artist’s creative impulse, it has too often 
become his master and a very arbitrary master at that, 
not only disintegrating the life which it should be his 
purpose to integrate, but fixing it in a strait-jacket of 
professional formulas. 

Psychology however mav prove a valuable corrective 
to .subjective impressionism, and a .subtle instrument of 
imaginative insight. And Mr. Hud.son exemplifies the fact. 
His ” True Story " is primarily the study of a man whom 
innate .sensibility and damaging circumstances reduce 
almost to impotence. It is a subject over w'hich the psycho¬ 
analyst might well lick his lips, particularly as the loss of 
a.ssurance from w'hich Richard Kurt increasingly suffers, 
and his inability to find any purpo.se in his life, have their 
roots in a .sort of (Jidipus complex. But Mr. Hudson 
never reduces his hero's Ixiyhood to the terms of a complex. 

• '* The Woman of Andr<*s.'' By Thornton Wilder. 6s. 
(Ixingmans.) 

f ” A True Story.” By Stephen Hiidscm. Ss. fid. (Constable.) 


Rather he enters into it imaginatively and becomes the 
boy whom he is stud>dng so intimately that he speaks 
his language. And so wc live through, instead of merely 
making a mental note of the early warping of Richard's 
emotional nature by an unsatisficsl love for his mother and 
the judicial severities of his father. And the same is true 
of the second fatality to which he succumbs—a hasty 
marriage with a cold, self-interested and calculating 
woman, who exploits first his youthful passion, and then 
his sense of honour and responsibility to tic him to herself. 
From this marriage he never recovers until on the last 
page he literally buys his freedom and a possible resurrec¬ 
tion from the death in life to which it has brought him. 
Mr. Hudson traces with a patient and sensitive thorough¬ 
ness his hero's fluctuating but ineffectual efforts to build 
up a new and worthier jicrsonality in spite of his wife, whose 
hcartlessness has set a blight of sterility upon his life, and 
the society of continental pleasure-seekers and dilettantes 
which aggravates his drifting tendency. 

I’articularly convincing is his trcalincnt of Richard's 
relations with his father, although at times, in his deter¬ 
mination to deflne such relations as precisely as ]X)ssiblc, 
he is inclined to explain them rather too elaborately. But 
the whole book has a solidity and depth seldom found in 
modern Action, and the fact that it is reconstructed from 
four volumes which liave jireviously appeared under 
different titles, far from suggesting that Mr. Hudson’s 
inventive p<»wers are limited, testifies to his conscientious¬ 
ness as an artist and student of human nature. 

Huon I'A. Fausslt. 

MATERIALISM.* 

Round the question of materialism a battle has raged 
for hundreds of years and is still raging. Battle-fields, 
battle-cries, banners, weapons have varied, but die 
casus belli has ever been radically and fundamentally 
the same. The centuries are strewn with great names, 
and fierce and formidable words. Great names—Demo¬ 
critus, Lucretius, Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, 
Berkeley, Hegel, h'ichtc, Kant. Darwin, Weissraan, Huxley, 
Haeckel, Newton, Einstein. Fierce words—nominalism, 
realism, materialism, idealism, epiphenomcnalism, sensa- 
tionism, neo-realism, vitalism, orthogenesis, entelechy, 
relativity, teleology, psycho-physical parallelism, emergent 
evolution. Theologians, philosophers, physici.sts, psycholc- 
gists, anatomists, biologists have each played a part in the 
battle. I'or wherever the battle-field, whatever the battle- 
cries, banners and weapons, there has always been at .stake, 
in some form or other, man's conception of himself, of 
life and of deity, and on that coneejition every advance— 
.scientific knowledge, every change in theological and 
philosophic doctrine has liad its repercussion. To and 
fro has surged ami swayed the tide of battle. Now a 
materialistic view of the universe has dominated, and 
now an idealistic, varying to a great extent with the spirit 
and with the particular intellectual activities of the age. 

In the last decades of last century, atomic chemistry, 
Darwinian biology, Newtonian physics, material prosperity 
and mechanised industry all made for a materialistic, 
Ticchanical view of both the inorganic and organic world ; 
living organisms and vital functions were believed to be 
phy.sico-chemical phenomena, and even thought was 
believed to be a product of the chemistry of the brain 
cells. 

To-da}' the atom has lieen rediiceil to electric charges 
vanishing in ethereal radiations ; to-day Darwinism is 
moribund and Newtonian physics are partly superseded 
by Einsteinism ; to-day material prosperity and mechanised 
industry have been lound wanting, and there is a big 
reaction among thinking men towards a more theistic view 
of the world. 

Prominent among the advanced thinkers is IYofe.s.sor 
W. McDougall, and in his new book he not only gives a 
most fascinating survey of the situation as it is to-day. 

yt • " Modern Matehalisn ” By Professor W. McDougall. 

/‘(Methuen.) 
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but by his own argunents casts much new light on the 
problems at issue. At the moment the chief battle-field is 
biology, and the fiercest fighting is taking place round the 
problems of life and evolution, and especially round the 
theory of " emergent evolution," and round the theory of 
emergent evolution much of Professor McDougall's argu¬ 
ment revolves. 

We cannot here adequately discuss the author's position 
with respect to the many moot questions he tackles, for 
both the questions and his reasoning are extremely subtle 
and difficult; but briefly he maintains that the mind is 
not a product of the material organisation of the brain, 
but that it has independent existence and causal efficacy. 
He does not believe that mind emerged from living ifiatter 
at some stage of organic evolution. He does not believe 
in an emergent evolution of cognition and conation via 
ancetic passive sentience, or through an associative con¬ 
junction of sense-qualities. Accepting evolution, he denies 
Darwinism, for he claims that teleological causation per¬ 
vades the organic world, and that the teleological activity 
of mind has been a guiding influence and an essential 
factor in organic evolution. His reasoning is as strong as 
it is courageous, and his conclusions will be welcomed 
by all unprejudiced thinkers; but to an idealist his 
dualistic conception of mind and body must seem un¬ 
sound, and wc would fain protest against his extraordinary 
notion that the production of unconsciousness by com¬ 
pression of the carotid artery in any way invalidates 
idealism. Just as well try to prove the objectivity of 
matter by kicking a stone. 

Quite apart from Professor McDougall’s strong and 
courageous arguments in support of his own particular 
views, the book is intellectually fa.scinating, and gives a 
remarkably full and fair summary of the various divarica¬ 
tions and varieties of modern materialism. 

Konalu Campbell Macfie. 


LATTER DAY ENGLAND. 

It is a sign of the times that the man with private means, 
who used to provide material for so much of our fictioti 
before the War, is now very conspicuously out of date. 
Most of the people in novels these days—^women included 
—^justify their existence by doing .some sort of work, which 
is a true enough reflection of modern life. Post-War 
England is an England of industry, and the social class 
that can idle away its time in love intrigue and epigrams 
has become curiously unsatisf3dng. Even our novels of 
rural life deal rarely with the gentry—perhaps because the 
gentry theqiselves are a little obsolete. Or are wc outgrow¬ 
ing a c.e^.ain stiobliishness and discovering there is a greater 
depth of romance among the common people than among 
those who fritter away their days anj nights in empty 
acttvitie.s ? Mr. H. W. Freeman's new novel ’ contains 
more realism than romance; like " Jo.seph and His 
Brethren," it is a novel of the earth, with the earth's 
loveliness and the eart.'/s crudities gathered together 
impartially. He does not try to escape to any loftier 
plane ; his imagiiiation walks through the fields and woods 
of Siillolk, conscious of the ugliness of human passion and 
the beauty of a flower: but it never acquires wings. 
His story is of a draper who flees from the dullness of a small 
country town to the peace of an old-world village. Here 
the yeoman blood in him finrU* depression working on the 
land; he mingles with the village natives; he flushes 
with romance the drab life of a woman tied to a brute of a 
husimnd, and finds romance himself in the unreticent 
passion of a young country girl. The characters are 
drawn with a detachment that makes for vividness; 
humour and tragedy blend, as in life ; nothing is omitted, 

* " I>own in the Valley." By H. W. Freeman. (Chatto & 
Winduii.)—* Dear Engfand." By Eric Simons. (Hodder & 
Stoughton .)*—^ " The Return of John Storey," By Olivo 
Gregory, (fiodley Head.)^« " The Mink Coat." By Edith 
BrilL. (Htmiphrey Toulmin.)—» " Special Providence." By 
Mary Agnes Hamilton. M.P. (Allen A Unwin.)—"The 
AllMtron." By M. Morgan Gibbim. (Ernest Beim.) 7s. 6d. each. 


not even the unsavoury. The result is a faithful, un¬ 
forgettable picture of rural England in the strong outline 
of a woodcut. 

In " Dear England " • and " The Return of John Storey ** 
we gat another side of English life—^the industrial side. 
Peter Halliday, in " Dear England," was bom to fortune, 
only son of Sir James Halliday, (^airman of Halliday & 
Pease. Ltd., and at thirty was happily married, on the 
board of directors, comfortably rich and enjoying every 
confidence in his country and countrymen. Then some¬ 
thing happened and his suspicions were aroused that 
England was not " a glorious, dear, magnificent country, 
nurtured on fair play and high aspirations." A strange 
new patriotism disturbs his content. " What use are we, 
living as we do ? " he asks his wife. " We both reckon 
to love old England, don't we ? But what are we doing for 
her, Margot ?" Margot however cannot understand his point 
of view, and the awakened Peter has much to endure before 
he can fight his way through to some sort of faith in 
England and himself. 

John Storey’ is also fired by devotion to his native land, 
from which he has been al^sent for twenty-eight years, 
and is antagonistic to present-day Capitalism. He cannot 
bear to see the place which gave him birth under the heel 
of an upstart owner, and sets out to save the mine from the 
greed of Sir Thomas Grey. A forceful story with a charm¬ 
ing love interest running tlirough, the ending as dramatic 
as it is unexpected. 

In " The Mink Coat" ’ we have again a working-class 
family, neitlier in the cc^untry nor the provinces this time 
but in London. Albert Raynor is a furrier, a quiet, un¬ 
enterprising little man. tlic only Englisliman among a 
collection of Jewish workers. It is however with his home 
life wc are connmed, and wc see his cliildren growing 
up in an atmosphere of sordid respectability, breaking 
away from it, seeking their own destinies. Their histories 
arc traced by Miss Edith Brill witli sympathetic insight and 
deft touches of characterisation, resulting in a c^uict novel, 
competently ‘done, subtly realistic. 

Both Mrs. Hamilton and Miss Morgan Gibbon take for 
theme the after-effects of a dramatic climax ; in each case 
the story begins when the actual dran.a is over, and wc are 
brought up against the tragedy of redemption. Most 
famous crimes have their echo in fiction, and we do not 
have to possess very long memories to guess the source 
of Mrs. Hamilton's arresting plot.^ Hers—the only one of 
this group—is a War-time novel, the theme murder. Harold 
Claviger has murdered his best friend, believing him to 
be his wife’s lover, and is on trial at the Old Bailey. Through 
the mental anguish of Jean Claviger, we visualise all the 
incidents leading up to Stephen Henshaw’s death, and 
incidentally get a masterly study of war-tini»» psychology. 

The psychology in Miss Morgan Gibbon's book • is less 
grim and less profound, and is enlivened by dchghtful 
comedy and some of the liest humorous character drawing 
she has done. In ' The Albatross," 'lony Dircks returns 
home after serving two years' imprisonment for cnibezzle- 
ineiit, and is determined to remain in his home town, among 
his relatives and friends, and work out his salvation. 
Fundamentally honest, in spite of his one lapse, he came 
to realise at length " the real escape of life was from sin, 
not from punishment.'' If the story ends in tragedy, 
it also ends in achievement, and is one of the finest Miss 
Morgan Giblxin ha.s yet given us. 

Almey St. Jojin Adcock. 


ELIA AND THOMAS HOOD * 

This is one of the too rare l)ooks that do tlie heart good. 
The title page bears the names of three lovable men ; 
and it is welcome for what it represents as well as for 
what it is. When, at the end of last October, Walter 
Jerrold passed through the Ultimate Doorway—possibly 

* " Thomas Hood and Charles Lamb: The Story of a Friend¬ 
ship. Being the literary Reminiscences of Thomas Hood." 
Edited, with certain additions, by Walter Jerrold. los. fid. 
(Ernest Benn.) 
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to bfr greeted by the kindred spirits of 
Thomas Hood and the ever-beloved 
** Elia/' thereby making the Uncertain 
Future, called Heaven, infinitely more 
tolerable for himself and for others like 
him—we who knew him, and in our 
inexpressive wa 3 rs loved him, were con¬ 
scious that henceforth this world must 
be permanently so much the emptier and 
colder for his having gone. It is there¬ 
fore a happy circumstance that he has 
left behind 1dm this legacy of an attrac¬ 
tive and characteristic volume. In its . 
pages are revealing truths of Thomas 
Hood, a rare heart of great spiritual 
courage; of Charles Lamb in his comings 
• and goings and inward seriousness and 
outward playfulness improving upon 
Puck; and incidentally of Walter Jerrold, 
a bookman of industry and wise discern¬ 
ment, who never was known to be un- 
.kind, ungenerous or selfish. 

It was an excellent thought to revive 
•these essays, reminiscences and forgotten 
Verses of Thomas Hood, penned just over 
a hundred years ago. In a small way of 
course they were known to those who 
had tile will and leisure to seek for them ; 
but were altogether lost to the multitude. 

In a measure this book is pre-eminently 
Thomas Hood's, not only because it 
mainly consists of his written contribu¬ 
tions to the Comic Annual and the 
London Magazine and what Walter 
Jerrold shrewdly and mischievously 
declares was ' the chief fact that makes 
the reign of the Fourth George memor¬ 
able ■’—but also for the reason that, 
directly or indirectly, his personalitv is 
here disclosed in a manner which makes 
him for the first time evident to the 
majority. Hitherto Hood has been a 
shadowy jester, witli his pathos and 
puns, and was ever to be confused in the 
general mind with his son, who. with¬ 
out his iiower of sympathy, carried on 
his comic practice into the seventies. Photo by Reginald iiainfs. 
And the man disclosed is of truest gold ; 
in many respects very like Elia, though 
lacking the quaint and fresh originality, the clf-like con- 
tradictorincsij^ and impish naughtiness, and indeed the 
intellectual greatness of Charles Lamb. The two were 
at any rate alike in their shyness, their inward How of 
humour with its intolerable indulgence of puns—horribly 
inherited by Walter Jerrold, who was not his grandfather’s 
grandson for nothing—and their rich and warm humanity : 
while the spiritual strength of both is disclosed in their 
brave endurance of the pain that came to them in life. 
Lamb, as we are reminded here, never permitted the shadow 
of the tragedy under which he lived to fall across the pages 
that he wrote for public perusal; and Hood, though 
doomed to ill-health from boyhood and suffering painfully 
throughout his last years, kept all evidence of his anguish 
from his readers until the end when, as he put it, " death 
stops my pen." It is a record and example worthy of 
remembrance. 

The Elia encountered in these reminiscences is identical 
with him we already know and love. Hood, having been 
compelled to abandon the office-work to which he was 
first put and not exactly succeeding as an engraver, had 
become the assistant editor of the London Magazine^ and 
one day was engaged with his chief when '* in came a 
stranger—a figure remarkable at a glance, with a fine head 
on a small spare body, supported by two almost immaterial 
legs." Qad in black, the visitor looked like " a literary 
modem antique, a new-old author, a living Anachronism 
—^d that we may be sure is humorously true. " With a 
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cheerful ' How and one of the blandest, sweetest 

smiles that ever brightened a manly roiintcnance, l.amb 
held out two fingers to the editor." Tliere follows a 
delightful study of the visitor, made by the silentisli 
young man " who closely olxicrved while Elia was in talk. 
Amongst other characteristics he noted " the striking in¬ 
tellectual face, full of wiry lines, physiognomical quips and 
cranks, that gave it great character.” It all is very reveal¬ 
ing of the lx?st-loved person in the world of Ixjoks. It 
was liowcver some little time before Hood again saw Lamb, 
who at last called when Hood was silting sick and sad 
in his Ixidroom, racked with rheumatism. Gnce more tlie 
two fingers of greeting were extended, and so a familiar 
friendship was liegun. They enjoyed mutual hospitalities, 
and we have a delightful pen-picliirc of I.amb at supper 
with the Hoods. I*ressed to sing, Elia offered instead to 
pronounce a Latin eulogium, and according stammered 
forth a long stream of I.atin words for about five minutes. 
They thought that, as the name of Mrs. Hood was often 
mentioned, he was praising her. but it transpired that the 
eulogium was a tribute to the lobster salad. 

Well, here is a book for Elians, dedicated to their present- 
day patron saint, the very unecclcsiastical AuguMine, and 
for all other lovers of literary quality and spiritual courage 
who possibly, impossibly, ha>c not yet fallen under the 
spell of the late and ever-living Mr. Lamb. 

C. E. Lawrence. 
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“DIZZY.”* 

At the outset let tribute be paid to the publishers. In 
the autumn of 1910 appeared the first volume of this 
biography, and ten years later the sixth was issued. Mr. 
Monypenny was responsible for the first two volumes, 
and for the last four, Mr. Buckle, once editor of The 
Times. The publishers, with the assistance of Mr. Buckle, 
have now brought out the work in two volumes com¬ 
prising over three thousand three hundred pages, at the 
price of one guinea, which will enable it to be obtained 
by many who could not afford the original issue. Even 
in these days when omnibus books ” ore so to speak three 
a penny, this is a marvellous feat, on which Messrs. John 
Murray are to be wholeheartedly congratulated. More: 
it is a national service to give to the public an accessible 
Life of one of the greatest and most famous of British 
prime ministers. 

This edition is to all intents and purposes a reprint of 
the original work. Nothing has been omitted except a 
number of illustrations; but Mr. Buckle '* has carefully 
revised the work throughout, but solely with a view of 
correcting mistakes, ma.king needed explanations and 
adding such new facts of importance—in themselves 
extremely few—as have come to light since the original 
publication.” 

The original issue of the biography was criticised for 
its bulk; but as Mr. Buckle quite rightly .says, the com¬ 
prehensiveness and authority of it have never been ques¬ 
tioned. In fact, they will never be. It is and, if prophecy 
be permitted, will be for all time the ” standard ” Life 
of the great statesman of the Victorian era. 

It is of undeniable interest to consider what in the 
nineteen years since the first volume appeared has hap¬ 
pened to the reputation of Disraeli. L«t Mr. Buckle, 
with whom the present writer ventures most humbly 
to agree, be quoted : 

” During the whole pcric»d,” he says, '* Disraeli’s reputation, 
conifKiired with that of his contcmixiraries, has steadily in- 
dreased ; and his creation, the modern Conservative party, 
though subjected to-day to a formidable competition unknown 
in his time, has just polled even in this moment of its depression, 
molt* votes among a fully-enfranchised democracy than any other 
single party.” 

But that is politics, with which here we arc not 
concerned. \ 

Still, let Mr. Buckle speak again : 

" The C.«inservative leader, Mr. Baldwin, a man alxiut as 
diffcn'nt as po.ssible from Disraeli in race, circumstances, up¬ 
bringing and personality, never tires of proclaiming, between 
forty and fifty years after Disrac^li's death, that his own |Mlitical 
creed is based on that of the great man's teachings.” 

This agao is politics, but it is Empire politics. Disraeli 
stood for "a rtal Throne,” ” Imperium et Libertas,” 
” Sanitas Sanitatum.” For this last, to take an example, 
he was at the time much laughed'at, for it was generally 
tlniiight that sanitation was a matter beneath the cun- 
si^ration of a .serious statesman—and to-day there is 
a-Ministry of Health.' 

It is not, however, as Mr. Buckle is careful to give a 
reminder, merely among partisans and politicians that 
Disraeli’.s fame has grown. Not only does Di.sracli the 
man and Disraeli the author exercise a wide fascination ; 
but his personality has impressed itself upon this genera¬ 
tion. When, nearly fifty years after the author's death, 
so distinguished a man of letters as Mr. Michael 5 ^dlcir 
thinks it worth while to ” iiuroduce/' a youthful trifle 
written by the great man, ’* The Dunciad of To-day.” 
published in the long-forgotlcn Star Chamber of 1826, 
the question of his enduring fame is set beyond doubt. 
Books on Disraeli are alwavs appearing. One writer 
criticises the novels ; another treats of the political side : 
more than one deals with the biography of his suliject, 
and endeavours to elucidate his |)ersonaiily. Tins is but 
natural, for there can be no question that Disraeli was 

• ” The Life of Benjamin Di.sraeJi, Earl of Beaconsfield.” 
By William Flavelle Monypenny and George Earle Buckle. 
New and Revised Edition. 2 voI.h. 2is. net. Hohn Murray.) 


the outstanding figure in politics during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. There were in fact none to compare with him. 
There were other great political reputations, such as 
Peel, Palmerston and Gladstone ; but the one dominating 
and surviving personality is indubitably Disraeli. 

” You have choseii the only career in which a man is 
never old." he said in his last days to a young man starting 
on his political career; ” a statesman can feel and inspire 
interest longer than any other man." 

And there, in these words, is given the master-key to 
his character—to inspire interest. 

Lewis Melville. 


SEED OF THE MOON* 

Few contemporary English poets have any noticeable 
popularity in America, and fewer contemporary American 
poets have any in this country; so if Mr. Cale Young 
Rice feels that our public is a little neglectful of him, he 
may find solace in the reflection that he is sharing the 
common lot. In America he has his own following, and 
the lot that falls to him there is far from being a common 
one. Not long ago one of his poetic plays, " A Night in 
Avignon,” was produced with great .success as an opera; 
and last (iiitumn his sixteenth century romantic drama, 

” Yolanda of Cyprus.” arranged as an opera by himself 
and set to music by Mr. Clarence 1 C. Loomis, met with an 
enthusiastic reception on its first production in Chicago, 
and is still touring successfully through the chief cities 
of America. 

In his new book. ” Seed of the Moon,” Mr. Gale Young 
Rice includes two long narrative poems, ” Life Goes On ” 
and " I-orna Quadc,” wrritten in that irregular metre he 
used with such efi jctivcness, in an earlier volume, for the 
tragic story of " Apaukee, the Half-Breed.” These 
rhythms, he remarks in a foreword to the new lx)ok, 

" seem fresher and better suited to the temper of American 
life than does penameter blank verse- -formal or informal.” 
They leave him greater freedom in unfolding tlut matter- 
of-fact details of his talc, and arc susceptible of rising 
to its higher moods and flowering into beauty of phrase, 
or being wrought into a forceful and poignant utterance 
of its dramatic moments. Mr. Rice breaks away from the 
poetic tradition that will not allow a spade simply to be 
called a spade; and in telling his stories of everyday life 
and present-day people he uses with a subtle art the every¬ 
day language of ordinary speech. 'J'hese two narrative 
poems are perhaps the most striking things in the book, 
but the very qualities that give them power, their stark 
realism and direct simplicity of style, make it impossible 
to represent them adequately in a synopsis or by quota¬ 
tions. 'J'hey must be read in their entirety that the reader 
may feci the cumulative effect of their method and manner 
in shaping the wlioie story. 

In the new lyrics here, as in all his later w'ork, Mr. Itice 
tends to rely les.s and le.s.s n rhyme and conventional 
metrical forms, but he never lapses into the eccentricities 
and pantomime verbiage that seem to satisfy some of our 
eminent furN librisfs. He does not sit down to practise 
oddities of verse construction under the impression that 
he is writing a poem ; you would say that lie starts with 
an idea, and allows that idea to flow into whatever form 
of words and metre most easily and adequately give it 
expression. Always loo there run through liis verse a 
.sensitive feeling for the beauty of the visible world and a 
wistful, baffled awareness of tlie life unseen that every¬ 
where environs it. as in the terse and suggestive ” Cries in 
the Night ” : 

*' I walked in the pines. A coyote 
On the brink of the cafiun pointed a nose 
At infinity filled with planets 
• And washed by floods of the moon. 

He bayed his awe of the vastness, 

His harsh, uneasy fear of the strangeness 
Of night stretching unknowably 
Out and beyond him forever. 

• ” Seed of the Mwn.” By Cale Young Rice. 7s. Cd. 
(Hodder Stoughton.) 
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He shrank away to his hunting 
Or mating. And T, on the brink then. 

Paced, as he, the universe, 

And knew that his cry was my cry." 

It is an undertone in ** Horizons "— 

'* A man whose ships never come home 
Looks ever to sea "— 

it is in the atmosphere of the twelve brooding " Songs for 
a Winter Fire," in the wind that blows through them, 
the dawn, the night, or the twilight, when the day, that 
did not a moment since seem old, is “ creeping w'estward 
grey and grim. 

Like age’s very self it turned to go. 

Clutching the dusk about it as a cloak.” 

There arc touches of satire and irony, a passing sense of 
the vanity of things in some of the poems, but their prevail¬ 
ing philosophy finds still '* a budding morrow at midnight,'' 
and in the lonely loveliness of an evening star has glimpses of 
” Why earth is not enough for men.” 

Mr. Gale Young Rice is a poet who should make many 
friends in this country as well as in his own. 

Arthur Rutland. 


ROBERT SMITH SURTEES.* 

The position of Surtees in the literary finnament is 
always bright but remote, and, to vary the metaphor, a 
taste fur him is caviare to the general. Like caviare, U)o, 
he is expensive to buy; his first editions may be w'orth £2^, 
or ^45, or £145. There arc no cheap reprints; collected 
or uniform editions are valuable, and the most recent of 
these, in ten volumes, costs £iy odd. This would astonish 
the late W. I*. Fnth, could he know of it, for in his Life 
of John Leech he wrote : “ Amongst the many books 
ilJustrateil by Leech are .some sporting novels, written, 
1 think, by a Mr. Surtees ... as these works are orna¬ 
mented by coloured steel engravings and innumerable 
woodcuts by Leech, it has been my duty to look into 
them : read them 1 cannot.” Against tliis opinion may 
1 )e placed that of the present Lord I^nsdalc in a speecii 
last 3'ear: ” 1 remember being asked by the head master 
of Eton wliat was the best book in the world. I replied 
that my father said it was Shakspere, that my mother 
told me’ it was tlie Bible, but that I thought it was 
' Jorrocks.’ ” Yet it is by no means necessary to lie a 
sportsman in order to appreciate Surtees ; he is also the 
delineator of the social manners and customs of his time, 
and as such his pictures of life in the period 1830-1860 
place him with Dickens, Thackeray, Smedlcy, arid Trollope. 
Mr. P'rith lost a good deal of amusement by his inability 
to read Surtees, all the more surprising in that he himself 
had a keen sense of humour for the misfortunes and comic 
accidents of life—such contretemps iis befall tue sporting 
votaries of a Surtees novel: the mischances and horse-play 
pranks which have ever attended the great exemplars and 
victims of humour from Falstaif and Don Quixote through 
Pickwick to the creations of Mr. Charles Chaplin. And it 
must not be forgotten that Pickwick undoubtedly had his 
origin in Surtees's Mr. Jorrocks. 

Robert Smith Surtees (1803-1864) was a country gentle¬ 
man, a member of an ancient northern family, and the 
squire of Hamsterley Hall on tlie borders of Durham and 
Northumberland. At the outset of his life, as a younger 
son, he followed the profession of solicitor in London. 
But after he became the heir of Hamsterley he was enabled 
to follow his natural bent to write on the subjects he loved 
best—^horses, hunting, and sport in general, combined 
with all the humour and jest these matters evolve in 
practice and experience. So it was, in 1831. there com¬ 
menced to appear in The New Sporting Magazine a series 
of papers relating inimitably the sporting adventures, 
accidents, and Mter dicta of a Cockney grocer, John Jorrocks, 

* The Novels of R. S. Surtees, in 10 volumes, with the 
original illustrations: The first 5 volumes. (Kyre A Spottis- 
woode; Scribners.) 


of Great Coram Street, who had a prototype in an acti^il 
follower of tlie Surrey Hunt. These sketches develops 
into the famous work, ” Jorrocks's Jaunts and Jollitiesi" 
In 1835-1836, Dickens was askcil by Chapman and Hall to 
write a series of sketches relating the humorous adven¬ 
tures of the members of a Nimrod Club, who were to get 
themselves into difficulties by reason of their ignorance of 
shooting and fishing, and so on. I'his was the origin of 
the Pickwick Club, and at first Dickens adhered to the 
proposed scheme, but, it is scarcely necessary to add, he 
later amplified the work and extended it on the lines of 
his own individual genius. Nevertlieless, as I pointed out 
on a previous occasion.* there are several points of contact 
between Jorrocks and Pickwick, even to the extent of a 
legal action in which the one is defended by Mr. Serjeant 
Bumptious and the other by Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz. 

So great was the success of Jorrocks that his creator 
reintroduced him in a full-length novel as a Master of 
Fox-Hounds. This was ” Handley Cross, or the Spa 
Hunt” (1843),t reissued as ” Handley Cross.or Mr. Jorrocks’s 
Hunt ” (1854) the splendid illustrations of John Leech, 
who used as an unconscious model for Jorrocks the face 
and figure of a coachman named Nicholls, in the service 
of Lady Louisa Clinton, seen and sketched by the artist 
during service in Barkway Church. Surtees took the 
character of James Hgg from Josh Kirk, a pitman turned 
huntsman. Pomponius Ego was a skit on the author's 
friend, C. J. Apperley—” Nimrod,” the celebrated wnter 
oil sport—and aprofios of this, when Lockhart reviewed 
” Handley Cross,” to the extent of nincteen-and-a-half 
pages of The Quarterly lieview, in a laudatory way, he also 
admonished Surtees to ” by all means curb his propensity 
to caricature.” 'J'here has been much discussion as to the 
locality and scenes of ” Handley Cross.” The Spa is 
undoubtedly a picture of Leamington, but the hunting 
country described seems to be a combination of land 
known to the author, such as the Raby country in his 
native north, that round Warwick in the centre, and a 
great deal of the Ashford Vale, Kent, in the south. The 
money Surtees receive<l from this Ixxik he expended in 
building a new bridge in the grounds of Hamsterley Hall, 
and this bridge is still called " The Handley Cross Bridge.” 

” Handley Cross ” appropriately forms the first two 
volumes of this new edition, for it is the most characteristic 
of Surtees’s novels ; chronologically it overlaps " Hilling¬ 
don Hall, or the Cockney Squire,” a story not included 
in this series, although it continues the adventures of 
Jorrocks. ” Handley Cross ” is a delightful picture of 
its period. How excellent is the glimpse of one of the 
early railway trains, witti the trucks carrying unhorsed 
vehicles in wiiich were seated the owners, its rattle dis¬ 
turbing the peace of the country-.side and setting all the 
cattle a-caper. Mrs. Bamington can compare with Mrs. 
l*roudie, and with Mrs. Major l*onto, of ” The Hook of Snobs,” 
and her servants are of the kind presented by Thackeroy. 
Indeed, it might be demonstrated that Snob’s visit at 
” Some (Country Snobs ” (written in 1846-1847) was directly 
inspired by the visit to the Muleygrubs depicted in three 
chapters of ” Handley Cross.” which had appeared some 
three years beh>rc. Thackeray admitted to Surtees that 
he had borrowed from Jorrocks in another matter, for 
in a letter of 1849 he says : ” Mr. Jorrocks has long been 
a dear and intimate friend of mine. I stole from him 
years ago, having to describe a hunting scene with which 
1 was quite unfamiliar, and I lived in Great Coram Street 
once, too.” Curiously enough, it might be retorted that 
Surtees also borrowed from Thackeray, for the name of 
the Hawbucks, who come to call on the Pontos in ” Some 
Country Snobs,” was used by Surtees as the title of his 
next novel, ” Hawbuck Grange,” 1847, though it appears 
that name was selected by the publisliers, the Longmans, 
who did not like the original title, ” Stable Talk.” 

” Hawbuck Grange ” in this new edition reproduces the 
excellent illustrations of Phiz. The story is not so generally 

* 'The Bookman. December 1922. 

t The first twenty chapters appeared in The New Sporting 
Magazine, 1838-30. 
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popular as some 6f the author’s other books. There is 
no feminine interest, but there is fine description of hunt¬ 
ing runs, and the experiences of the hero. Thomas Scott, 
at the various country houses and inns he visits in the 
course of his pursuit of hounds and horn is in Surtees’s 
best vein. The remaining work of the present instalment 
of Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode’s beautifully produced 
edition is the ever welcome “ Ask Mamma.” whicli, with 
Leech's art at his very best, is a delicious panorama of 
the modes and fashions of 
for the career of fine 
son the lady’s 
who became countess, is 
as much a social as a sport- 
ing 


general, there runs the thread of her extraordinary lack of 
money sense. Extravagance, debt, and more extravagance, 
was the key-note of her career. Even the coffers of the 
Emperor of France, deep as they were, felt the strain of 
her delvings for treasure. Yet to the end she was loved 
by her children, and by the man whose star she had seen 
rise and fall. ” Excellent Josephine! ” he exclaimed at her 
grave. ” She at any rate would not have abandoned me.” 
" That may be doubted,” is the author’s comment. Foolish 

Josephine! she undoubtedly 
gave justification for such 
a doubt. ” Foolish ” is the 
last epithet which could be 
applied to the heroine of 
Miss Maud Cruttwell-s 
biography ” Madame de 
Maintenon.” Here is the 
portrait of a woman made 
of sterner stuff than poor 
Josephine. If the reading 
of this detailed, documented 
record does not leave quite 
the impression which the 
author wishes to convey— 
that of ” a saint whose sole 
ambitions were to convert 
her king and alleviate the 
misery caused by his wars ” 
—there can be no possible 
doubt that she was neither 
the malevolent tyrant nor 
the hypocritical religieuse of 
some of her contemporary 
biographers. Her religion, 
though strongly tinctured 
with narrowness and bigotry, 
was the moving force of her 
whole life. Clinging to her 
faith through the vicissitudes 
of her early life with the 
poet Scarron, so deformed 
that he resembled " the 
letter Z ” ; her unenviable 
position as the custodian of 
the children of Louis XIV 
and the stormy Montespan ; 
the chequered glory of the 
years by the side of the 
greatest monarch of Europe, 
she turned to it more and 
more fervently for consola¬ 
tion as age. infirmity and 
grief assailed her indomit¬ 
able spirit. One could have 
wished that its influence might have softened the harshness 
which must have made her feared as well as loved. She 
made no allowances for those who dared to think other¬ 
wise than as she taught. Poor Madame dc Glapion. 
innocently bringing reason to bear upon some of the 
problems which oppressed her in the seclusion of St. Cyr ! 
” intelligence is not for you,” wrote Madame de Maintenon 
angrily. " It is only vanity which makes you desire it.” 

The foundation of St. C}^*. an institution unique alike in 
its aims and its accomplishment, is a monument to her 
tireless energy and genius for organisation. Perhaps the 
secret of the almost incredible activity which enabled a 
woman of over scveiitv to entertain a bored monarch, 
attend to affairs of state, deal with the intrigues of the 
most profligate Court of Europe, and arrange the smallest 
details of a huge establishment like St. Cyr. lay in the 
intense pleasure and recreation she derived|iiom this 
cherished creation of her own brain. ” I think God gave 
it me/* she said. ” not only for my salvation, but my repose, 
for it serves me not only to pray and collect my forces, 
but also to relax myself and make me forget other things.” 
Here she spent the last years of her lil^ freed from the 
intolmble strain of court Ule, but saddened by the downfall 


TWO WOMEN OF 
PRANCE.* 

So much that is contra¬ 
dictory has been written 
about the Empress Josephine 
that any fresh attempt to 
portray her is beset with 
difficulties. To liold the 
balance between tlie Jose¬ 
phine who bore her martyr¬ 
dom with fortitude and 
forgiveness, and the 
Josephine who "would 
drink gold from the skull of 
her lover,” is a delicate 
task. 

].)r. McNair Wilson, in 
' Josephine ; The Portrait 
of a Woman," sketches the 
outline of his portrait with 
every intention of strict 
justice, but the fletaits have 
l)ecotn€f coloured by the 
personal view which he, like 
all Kludcnts of the volum¬ 
inous Josephine literature, 
has found himself obliged to 
lake. While admitting that 
she must alw'ays remain an 
enigma, he has explaincKl 
the liewildering i n c o n • 

.sisteiicics of her character by 
his own estinmtfon of it. He 
regards lici./as *' a woman of 
intelligence far above the 
ordinary,” and from that point ol view, aif her behaviour 
is. to him, directed by a deep capacity for intrigue. Even 
her graciousnesH, surely one of her greatest natural assets, 
becomes but a means to an end, while the floods of tears, 
to which not only she, but ..er son and daughter, seem to 
have been strongly addicted, are rcgiirded as one of the 
most powerful wea|)ons in her armoury. Yet would not 
a more skilful schemer have learnt to contn>l the " hurricane 
of lamentations ” and the outward manifestations of 
jealousy which she must have recognised as an inevitable 
irritation to a hu.sband like Na|..olcpn ? Her incredible 
extravagance and undiscriminatiivg generosity would also 
appear the outcome of an incurable muddic-hcadedness, 
rather tlian of a more than ordinary intelligence. 

Whether Dr. McNair’s portrait is regarded as a faithful 
likeness ot a strange travesty, it is least a fascinating 
presentation. Through the whole story of her unhappy 
marriage to Alexandre de Beauhamais, her straitenofl 
and aomewliat disreputable two years o£ widowhood, and 
her marriage to the earnest and uii^uth little Corsican 



The Empreaa Joaepbine. 

From tli« paiatlng by Prudhon. 

From ' JoHophlnch" by R. M<.Nalr Wilson (Eyre ft Spottlswoode). 


. •• JaMpbin*: 
Wawn. 


.-Th® Portrait ol a Woman," By McNair 

* SpottiTOoode.)—" Madam* de Main- 
% Maud Cruttwell. ts». (Dent.) 
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of her favourite foster-child, the Due du Maine. Here 
she died, prophetically fearful for the future of her beloved 
St. Cyr in tlie hands of the scandalous Regent. 

This is an invaluable as well as a profoundly interesting 
document for every student of that brilliant, extravagant, 
decadent period of which Louis le Roi Soleil was himself 
the emblem. Ethei. Browning. 


NOTABLE PEOPLE.* 

Madame Kelly's “peregrinations" occupy 232 pages, 
but though she has met many people of interest, fame and 
notoriety, and has something to say about them all, she 
does not succeed in telling us much that is new or signifi¬ 
cant ; perhaps she suffers from being, as she describes 
herself, “ one who makes no claim to renown." Yet she 
has travelled widely and with sympathy, and her style is 
bright, occasionally vivid, alwa3rs chatty—she talks to you 
round the fireside railier than addresses you in a public 
meeting. For this reason her book ought to prove very 
acceptable on inhospitable rainy evenings. 

Who is the author of " Recollections of Three Kaisers “ ? 
Did he write his diary in (Icrman or in English ? Who 
expanded it into its present form ? What liberties, if 
any, did the translator, or adapter, take with the original ? 
Such complete anonymity shrouding the published \irork 
seems to me arouse, not the reader’s sense of mystery 
alone, but also and inevitably his scepticism, suggesting 
to him a possible relaxation of responsibihty on the part 
of someone or other whom he ought to be able to trust. 
After all, the iTook itself contains less startling revelations 
than have been published elsewhere by men who have 
not been afraid to own a name. It is pleasantly discursive, 
entertaining, and discreetly indiscreet. But it would. 1 
think, have carried greater weight among serious readers, 
if its translator or adapter had not been as incurably 
modest as its author. 

As to the three remaining books, it is more difficult 
to settle their order of precedence—they are all so good. 
Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton compresses into one fat volume 
the gist of his three previous works on the same subject. 
The story he tells is amazing indeed—of a man who. 
starting as a runaway recruit, became Mjirshal of France, 
Prince of the h'rcnch Empire, King of Norway and 
Sweden, and a founder of the Royal House of Sweden. 
Of the same race as d’Artagnan, he possessed all that 
swashbuckler's hre, eiierg^y, and canny prudence; but 
unlike d'Artagnan his star led him into the highest places— 
and he followed his star. The book, already of absorbing 
interest, is the more worth reading for being written by 
a man of special authority on his subject; and it is fully 
documented. 

About a year ago, Mr. Forester won great praise by 
his naval novel, " Brown on Resolution." This he has 
followed up with a vivid popular account of one of England's 
greatest sailors, a portrait of the man rather than a history 
of his doings—^though naturally his career, so full of 
adventure, is indispensable to tlie proper delineation of 
his portrait. But the career takes an almost secondary 
place in the book; Nelson himself becomes human—a 
man of indomitable determination, inexhaustible energy, 
and unshakeable sense of duty who, as he entered the 
battle of Trafalgar, took leave of one of his commanders 
with the words, " God bless you, Blackwood, I shall 
never speak to you again. *' Mr. Forester's work might have 
been more valuable to students had it included a page-by- 
page note of sources ; but as a character sketch authori¬ 
tatively and beautifully written there will be few books 
this spring to rival it. 

* *' The Great Earl of Peterborough." By Brigadier-General 
Colin Ballard, C.B., C.M.G. 21s. (Skeffington.)—"Nelson." 
By C. S. Forester, izs. fid. (Bodley Head.}-—" The Amazing 
Career of Bemadotte." By the Right Hon. w Dunbar Plunket 
Barton, Bt.. K.C., P.C. 21s. (John Murray.)—" Recollections 
of Thm Kaisers." By ? los. fid. (Herberi Jenkins.)— 
"Twelve Milestones." By Ethel Knight Kelly. los. fid. 
Brentano.) 
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By 

HUGH WALPOLE 

736 pages. los. 6d. net 

Mr. Robert Lynd in The Daily News : "This i.s one 
I of the novels that * Waverley * forgot to write. . . , 

I A fine pageant of the England of witchcraft and 

rebellion, country fa’rs and strolling players." 


E. M. DELAFTEI.D*S CHEAT SUCCESS 

Turn Back the Leaves 

7s. (id. net 

Alanchestef Guardian : "It is a gocxl br>ok, even 
a very good book." 


Wind firom the West 

Hy PAMELA HINKSON 7s. <>A. nel {Skortly 
This new novel, by the daughter of Katharine 
I'ynan, is concerned with an old French family, 
rooted in aristocratic traditions, and what happens 
when a young girl of to-day breaks away and 
marries an American who symbolises the wind of 
freedom which is to destroy the remains of a social 
order that is already rapidly disap|)earing in 
Europe. 


The Later Years of Thomas Hardy, 

189M928 

By FI.ORENCF- EMILY HARDY. With por¬ 
traits in photogravure and half-tone, and other 
illustrations. i8s. net [Shortly 


Lord Mdboume 

Hy BEKTRAM NEWMAN, author of '‘ Cardinal 
Newman" and "Edmund Jiiirke." With jTor- 
traits. (si. net 


The Hamwood Papers of the Ladies 
of Llangollen and Cardine Hamilton 

Erlitod by Mrs. G. U. BELL {JOHN TRAVERS). 
With portraits. I Shortly 


The Fullness of Sacrifice 

By the Right Rev. F. C. N. HfCKS, D.D., Bishop 
of CiibraltaT. About 15s. net [Shortly 


Man and the Image of God 

By HUBERT M. FOSTON, D.Lit.(I.ond.). 

7s. Od. net 


The Gospel According to St. Luke 

The Greek text, with Commentary by the Rev. 
J. M. CREED, M.A., B.D., Ely Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. [Shortly 


Mydu of the Origin of Fire 

By Sir JAMES FRAZER, O.M. tza. 6d. not 
Sunday Times : " This book ig certain to be widely 
read not only for the interest of the stories and the 
charming manner ir which they are told. It has 
the further interest that it displays one of the two 
rival methods now being employed to read the 
thoughts of primitive man." 
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The ^reer of Charles Maudant, Earl of Peterborough 
(1658-1733). viras full of adventures, turns of fortune and 
romance. He was soldier, sailor, politician—and, according 
to his friend. Dean Swift. ** the ramblingest lying rogue on 
earth." The biography of such a man as this, living in a 
peculiarly intricate age, requires a writer of voluminous 
knowledge, insight, sympathy, and literary charm. General 
Ballard goes far towards combining these essentials. He 
has presented us with an extremely good piece of work— 
a book of unflagging interest, which carries its readers 
through a long and complicated life with clarity and ease. 
Its value, alike to the historian and to the book-lover, 
is further enhanced by its reproductions of contemporary 
prints and' portraits. 

W. Branch Johnson. 


LIFE IN CHINA.* 

Man records his existence in the world in many forms. 
There was a time when the word " slavery " was merely 
a callous recognition of a brutal fact; later it was glossed 
over with platitudes about the dignity of labour and the 
brotherhood of man ; now all that is best in human nature 
recoils from the contemplation of its horrors. We comfort 
ourselves with the thought that it is one of those unhappy 
things long since relegated to the limbo of the past, and 
we are rudely disillusioned by Lady Simon's statement 
that there are at least four million—probably six million— 
slaves still in bondage, victims of " the supreme oflence 
against the human race," as Lady Simon says. Ab3^sinia 
accounts for over two millions. In Arabia there are about 
700,000, proliably 500,000 in Liberia—^which was founded 
in 1847 as a national home for liberated slaves—and some¬ 
thing like two millions in China. Slavery exists in Sierra 
Leone and in Burma, and in Central and South America 
is to be found that peculiar system of peonage which is 
called debt-bondage by its apologists. 

Under the guidance of Lord Cecil the League of Nations 
passed its Slavery Convention in 1926. At the time it 
was estimated that there were three million slaves in the 
world. Abyssinia, Liberia and China are members of the 
League. In China slavery exists as child servitude—the 
Mui Tsai system. Mr. Coates's picture of the sufferings 
of some Mui Tsais, quoted by Lady Simon, is by no means 
a true picture of their condition generally. Great destitu¬ 
tion prevails in China. There is no organised charity, 
and the Mui Tsais are invariably the offspring of necessitous 
parents. On the whole, they enjoy a much higher 
standard of living than they would find in their own 
homes. Geographical proximity makes it inevitable that 
Hong Kong should share some of China's social evils; 
but %he Mui Tsais belonging to Chinese families in the 
mtish colony are protected by law against outrages of 
any sort. Orders have now been issued for tlie complete 
suppression of the evil there. 

We have not yet succeeded in abolishing slavery in the 
Protectorate of Sierra Leone, nor do we seem to be within 
measurable distanr^^ of doing so. Indeed in 1927 a Court— 
sitting at Freetown I—^ruled that a slave-owner in the 
Protectorate was entitled to recapture a runaway slave. 

Lady Simon has set out on the fine endeavour to put 
an end to slavery all over the world. Hers was a great 
incentive : " I was compelled to write this book as a duty 
to my own conscience." She pays no particular heed to 
the difficulties that retard i^fiGlcial action. Perhaps she is 
right. The magic of plilitical discussion can transmute 
base metal into pure gold. Yet there must be quick 
action, for at the present rate of emancipation it will take 
about a thousand years to free all the slaves in the world, 
lady Simon appeals to the League of Nations to secure 
an intemational agreement, which is the only way of 
bringing about corporate and effective actioq i^ this vital 
matter. 

“ Slavery " is not a noisy denunciation of an atrocious 

* "Slavery." By Lady Simon, xas. 6d. (Hodder ft 
Stoughton.)-—" Portrait of a Chinese Lady.’* By Lidy Hone, 
a IS. (Hodder ft Stoughton.) 


institution. It is a brave and stimulating book, written 
with the eloquence begotten of sincerity and complete 
honesty of purpose, yet not without skill in handling a 
mass of material. Lady Simon has made an important 
contribution to the study of a great and urgent problem. 

China is a land of endless surprises. We have un¬ 
fortunately little trustworthy evidence of the daily life 
of her inscrutable people. Where else in the world would 
a man be chairman of a society for preserving an ancient 
wall as an archaeological relic and also chairman of another 
society for tearing it down to give place to a tramway ? 
Browning might have helped us much if he had thought 
fit to write some " Parleyings with certain Chinese people," 
But his interests lay nearer home. 

Lady Hosie's intimate knowledge of China and the 
Chinese entitles her to speak with authority. Intimacy 
and wise understanding lead to sympathy, the true sym¬ 
pathy that can castigate as well a.s condone, and Lady 
Hosie writes with an affection shorn of all false senti¬ 
mentality. She has already made her contribution— 
a very delightful one—^to a correct knowledge of the 
Chinese in " Two Gentlemen of China." That book dealt 
with the generation that is passing. The present volume 
deals with the Chinese of to-day. She discusses the 
people rather than their leaders. That is all to the good, 
for we know far too little about the simple, courteous, 
lovable people. Of tiie leaders, military and political, 
we have {greater knowledge and it inspires neither confidence 
nor respect." 

The central figure of the book is Mrs. Sung, a charming 
lady of the new China. But there is a background of 
diversified types—professors, doctors, nuns, soldiers, ban¬ 
dits, etc. Laidy Hosie has arranged her material deftly 
into an entertaining and informative book, illustrated 
by twenty-five appropriate photographs, which can be 
confidently recommended to all who would acquire urreful 
knowledge pleasantly. Naturally she dwells on the estim¬ 
able qualities of the Chinese, but she gives us glimpses 
of the less engaging side of their cliaracter as well. Cen¬ 
turies of gruelling poverty have converted the masses 
to a fatalism that enables tiiem to endure the direst tribu¬ 
lations witli equanimity. The horrors of lawlessness and 
cruelty are accepted as part of the natural order of things— 
a fact that greatly puzzles the foreigner. 

Arthur McClay. 


WHAT IS COMING IN RUSSIA?* 

Nearly half a century ago Europe was startled by the 
publication of a series ol articles in the Contemporary 
Review, signed " E. B. Lanin," revealing almost unspeak¬ 
able corruption in Tsarist Russia. It gradually transpired 
that " £. B. Lanin " was an Irishman, by name of Dillon, 
ex-professor in Kharkov University, and editor of a great 
Russian paper. Later Dr. Dillon joined the staff of the 
Daily Telegraph, and from that time has ranked among 
the great figures of British journalism. 

He is a true cosmopolitan. Bom in Ireland of an Irish 
father and Russian mother, educated in Belfast, Paris and 
German universities, and winning his doctorate in Oriental 
languages in Petrograd and Louvam, he brought to his 
life's work rare, gifts. I first met him, a quiet-spoken little 
man, immediately after the siege of Peking, where he had 
employed his leisure making a new translation of the Greek 
Testament. That was t3rpical of him. His journey 
through Armenia in disguise, when Turkey had slammed 
the door of that land in the face of the world, is an epic of 
the Ptess. 

Russia lias always been Dr. Dillon's own special field. 
In the autumn of 1928 he revisited it to study the 
changes wrought by Bolshevism. Such a journey, almost 
as though a man had come back from the dead to a trans¬ 
formed world, could not fail to be of interest, and Dr. 
l>illon’s description is gripping and moving. 

* *' Russia Yesterday and To-day.'* By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
r6s. (Dent.)—" The Riddle of Russia." By E. Asbmead- 
Bartlett, C.B.E. tos. 6d. (CasseU.! 
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He started at Leningrad, the one-time Petersburg, where 
he had lived so many years. ** Standing now in front of 
the Kazan Cathedral, contrasting past with present. I felt 
that since Medea cut a tough old ram to pieces, boiled these 
in her cauldron, and then took out a frisky young lamb, 
no such an amazing metamorphosis was known even to 
legendary lore.” The once crowded Nevsky Prospekt. the 
' Regent Street jot Petersburg, was now so deserted that a 
rifle could be fired down its centre without harming human 
being; its once almost continuous procession of splendid 
carriages and brilliant uniforms had disappeared ; its rich 
and alluring shops had now turned to broken glass, nailed- 
up windows and doors and scaffolding used to screen ugly 
ruins; the once fine droshkies were decrepit and filthy. 
The old life had gone. 

Had Dr. Dillon ended here, he would have said no more 
than scores of visitors before him. We are all familiar 
with tales of the ruin of Russia and the sufferings of its 
' people. But Dr. Dillon uses this admitted destruction 
and suffering as tlie beginning of an investigation into 
what Bolshevism has actually done. ” To me it seems to 
be the mightiest driving force for good or evil in the world 
to-day. It is certainly a stem reality, smelling perhaps of 
sulphur and brimstone, but with a mission on earth and 
a mission which will undoubtedly be fulfilled.” Again he 
describes it as ” one of the vast world cathartic agencies to 
which we sometimes give the name of fate, which appear 
at long intervals to consume the human tares, and clear 
the ground for a new order of men and things.” 

If he found death where there had once been life, he 
also found life where there was once death. *' Under 
the regime of the Soviets, tlie Ukraine has risen from the 
dead.” ” The disenthralment and cultural uplift of the 
peasantry by the leaders of Bolshevism is one of the most 
marvellous feats on record.” 

Dr. Dillon gives much space to the problem of the 
peasant, for on the issue of the struggle now proceeding 
between him and the Government the future of the Com¬ 
munist State largely depends. ” The peasants deliver no 
speeches. They merely act, leaving others to interpret 
their actions. Thus the authorities preach, exhort, menace 
and chastise, but the moosshik goes his way silently, may¬ 
hap unconverted and unrepenting. bearing with him the 
elue to the future of Sovietdom.” 

Tlie second chief problem before Bolshevism Dr. Dillon 
finds in the .si.ctarians, the Stundists. Molokani, Pasli- 
kovists, Adventists and the like, who refuse to be turned 
from their ways by the blandishments, threats or heavy 
pressure of zealous local authorities. ” All the military 
force in the world is pow'erle.ss against these obscure heroes.” 
Dr. Dillon is convinced that the furious official campaign 
against religion has injured the Soviets, endangered the 
success of their policy and needlessly lowered their prestige. 
He ends his volume on an interrogative note. Knowing 
Russia so well, he refuses to forecast its future. 

My second volume comes from another distinguished 
representative of Peterborough Court. Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartiett was recently dispatched by the Daily Telegraph 
on a special mission of investigation into conditions in 
Russia. At the outset he described himself as impartial, 
going to Russia with an open mind. But Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett's whole training and viewpoint are in sharp opposi¬ 
tion to the Bolshevists, and open-mindedness cannot come 
merely by desiring it. 

Within obvious limits xdr. Ashmead-Bartlett has done 
his work very well. His pages are entertaining and 
eminentiy readable, and.from them one can obtain a sharply 
defined picture of conditions as they appear within the 
Russian cities to-day. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett did not 
apparently go much outside the great cities, and did not 
probe deeply below the surface. Many of his facts and 
conclusions were evidently gleaned from the diplomatic 
representatives of some of the European Powers then 
resident in Moscow. 

The comspondent was received with much friendliness 
by the Soviet chiefs, and they have since made no secret 
^ their view that he treated their hospitality somewhat 
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cavalierly. Cert^nly he has criticised the manners and 
appetites of his hosts and fellow guests in a way that is 
not common. He is convinced that existing conditions 
cannot endure indefinitely. Sooner or later a palace revolu¬ 
tion, within the ranks of the Communist party, will pave 
the way for a more moderate regime. 

F. A. Mackenzie. 


THE TRADE OF POLITICS.* 

It is not easy to place Mr. Oliver’s book in its part 
of the subject-index of the library. In his first lines he 
tells us that: " Its subject is the endless 
adventure of governing men. Its object is 
to show how politicians of various sorts 
contrived to carry on governments, and to 
thwart, discredit and destroy governments, 
during the reign of George the First and 
a portion of the reign of George the Second.*' 

And when he goes on a little later to write : 

“ 1 have not concerned myself except from 
necessity with battles, .sieges and campaigns, 
with social and indiistriai progress, or with 
evolution of religion, art, science and litera¬ 
ture," one begins to feel that all he has left 
is the rather sordid tale of how a few political 
adventurers—^note it is liis own term I—have 
squabbled for their spoils just as pirates (or 
rats) fight for their prey. 

Of course Mr. Oliver is not nearly as bad 
as he thus threatens ; although he declares 
that his endeavour will be "to consider tl)eir crafts¬ 
manship rather than their morals,’* yet he obviously 
attaches great importance to the standards and ethics 
of public life and practice. Indeed later on he tells us 
that morals " can never lie kept out of any dis¬ 
cussion of human affairs." It is perhaps unfair to 
judge of his success; for the present volume is only the 
first of tliree. One can only say that so far it is not very 
dear at what end Mr. Oliver Is aiming. He very frankly 
says that " this book is no more a biography than it is a 
history." When he also confesses that he has not dis¬ 
covert any fresh material by original re.scarch, the state¬ 
ment will not disappoint the sensible reader. For we have 
got to a point in the study of history when it is more 
important to rearrange and revalue the material already 
collected than to spend years in cataloguing and sorting 
out documents w'bich are u.sually of somewhat trivial aid 
towards a judgment. So if Mr. Oliver has directed hig energy 
to interpretation of documents already printed atliet than 
to clcarid^ up muniment-rooms, that will probably be all 
to the good. 

Neverthele.ss one cannot see very clearly that he has 
served any very useful purpose. Ift has written of a 
' period in English history when the older mediaeval political 
system had gone through the transition stage of the Tudor 
and Stewart cxpcriroctits, and was just emerging as the 
fairly distinct structure of the modem Parliament, with 
its Cabinet and all the manners and methods that were 
attaching tlicmselves thereto. He might, in short, have 
written a scientific study of the early days of parliamentary 
gpvcriuneiit. But one can scarcely say that would be an 
accurate description of this book. Mr. J. M. Robertson 
has written a political study o| Sir Robert Walpole and 
Lord Bolingbrokc ; and so seriously did he take his subject 
that he found it necessary—as an introduction—to write 
a long book on the development of political theory and 
practice since the days of Greece. It is one of the most 
sdiolarly and brilliant works of social science; and when 
he laced Walpole himself he gave us a very profound 
analysis. 

Compared with Mr. Robertson's scientific work. Mr, 
Oliver's volume is rather like tlie amiable chatter of a rather 
glib conversationalist at a smart West End club. It is 

« ** The Eadlssi Adventure." By P. S. Oliver. 15s. Mac¬ 
millan.) 


quite good conversation undoubtedly; but it reminds one 
a little too much of the rather vague talk of retired generals 
and their friends (certainly very nice and honourable 
fellows), who have been so busy with official duties that 
they have never had time to dig very deeply into the 
more abstract realms of thought. And like some of the 
xetired military gentlemen, Mr. Oliver is lured away by 
the name Lenin into a long digression. Tlie present 
reviewer confesses he skipped that digression ; for having 
already been held up by a discussion as to whether Scot or 
Scotch, etc. etc,, was correct, he could no longer resist a 
desire to hear something about the immediate subject of 
this book. Now, with twenty pages of notes before him. 

he endeavours to sum up what he has dis¬ 
covered of new thought on Walpole and his 
political companions and enemies. Most of 
the " thought " may be " new ’' in West 
End clubs, but it will be scarcely very 
revealing to anyone who has given any time 
to historical literature. It is all rather 
superficial. For example, on the Soutli Sea 
Bubble, a very great event in Walpole’s 
career, it would be hard for the most in¬ 
telligent reader to get any accurate im¬ 
pressions of the main issues; indeed Mr. 
Oliver writes : " The true inner history of 
these occurrences has never been laid bare." 
I*as he never read the masterly account of 
the whole affair written by Professor W. R. 
Scott in his great work on English Com¬ 
panies ? 

This i.s just one hint of tlie iunaleurish 
quality of Mr. Oliver's book. ' As against the professional 
historian, who so often cannot see the wood for tlie trees, 
there is great need for the amateur. But the new historian 
must stick very rigidly to the facts, and not let himself be 
allured along side-roads of vague guessing and verbose 
imagination. Most of Mr. Oliver’s many character sketches 
are probably as near the truth as mortal judgment can go ; 
but it would be more helpful (as well as more courteous 
to his readers' intelligence) if he gave us more of the facts 
on which his sketches are based. After all, a few words 
by contemporaries like llervey and Chesterfield are better 
than modern commentators. One turns page after page 
with scarcely a contemporary (|uotation—from a speech 
or a letter or a pamphlet; and paragraph after paragraph 
of rather fluid remarks, in which the solid substance is 
floated along rather evasively in a ccMivcrsational stream 
that sometimes tends to drowsiness. So much of Mr. 
Oliver’s wisdom, one would hope, is more obvious than he 
appears to imagine. 

One is glad to note that Mr. Oliver is not a great believei; 
in war as a way of becoming prosperous and Jiappy. He 
says : " Commercial and financial interests have frequently 
been misled by it. It has lieen the favourite bait, thrown 
out to catch tlie vulgar by military cliques and by groups 
of factious politicians." Hiiriug the recent (treat War 
Mr. Oliver wrote a book, *' Onleal by Battle,” w’hich the 
Annual Register described as " w'ntten mainly for the 
purpose of ad vocatiiig compulsory military service.' ’ Which 
is an example of how easily the soldiers and politicians 
trap the Ix^st of men. 

G. R. Stirling Taylok, 


STANDISH O’GRADY.* 

This book is not, and probably is not meant to be, the 
memoir that Standish O'Grady deserves at the hands of 
his countrymen. It is slight.' It is disjointed. It is good 
only in parts. From it one can gather an impression of 
the man and writer O’Grady was, together with some 
imperfect account of his adventures in other fields tlian 

* " Standish James O’Crady, the Man and the Writer." A 
Memoir by his Son. Hugh Art O’Grady, with a Foreword by 
Alfred Perceval Graves, and contributions by A. E. and others. 
3s. 6d. (Talbot Press: Dutfiin and Cork.) 
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lettera; but lew who remember the man, know hia writings, 
came under his influence, were infected with his enthusiasms 
of various kinds and qualities, will rest satisfied with 
impr^ons. In a book of its size Lytton Strachey might 
have done O'Grady justice; failing one of his capacity, 
we must rest content with what we have, for the present, 
in these eighty-four pages by various hands, feeling thankful 
that O'Grady is not forgotten, that the Talbot Press are 
* issuing cheap editions of his more famous writings, and 
that the tribute herein printed from the hand of A. E. is 
in itself memorable. 

The memoir of twenty-five pages, by his second son, 
gives some of the salient facts of O'Grady's full and varied 
‘ life. He came of an old Irish family of country squires 
and notables, one of whom became Lord Chief Baron; 
another was the Standish of " Jack Hinton," another was 
one of Nelson's captains, and O'Grady's own father entered 
the Church and is the original of that charming old scholar 
who>appears in " Lost on Dn Corrig *' and " The Chain of 
Gold." As a boy Standish himself drank full of the wild 
grandeur and loneliness of Crookhaven and Dunmanus; 
more, and perhaps to more effect, among those hills and 
vales of South Ireland, he had early vision of tliosi: Veiled 
Forms that, as much maybe as any aspect of nature, 
influenced the development of his genius. He grew, we 
learn, to manhood with two main possessions—a deep 
religioqs,feeling and a minute knowledge of the Bible; 
two possessions, by the way, that left a vivid mark on 
almost everything he vnrote. Current evils to O'Grady 
alwa3rs were devilish things to be denounced by him with 
a fervid eloquence akin to the style of Isaiah or Jeremiah. 
And he did not shrink from applying tlie ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount to the plight of erring women and 
destitute children. 

He loved Virgil too, and Homer gave him the models of 
those Irish heroes and Elizabethan chieftains that you 
shall find, large and magnificent and glowing with abundant 
life, in the Cuchulain Cycle, in " Finn and His Companions," 
and in that magnificent book, " I'he Flight of the Eagle." 
a story full of research and the most patient labour. If 
it was mere chance, as might appear, that turned O'Grady 
to study and re-creation of Ireland's legendary past—^vdiat 
inspiring chance was that! For it is only truth to say that 
Standish O'Grady made possible the famous Irish move¬ 
ment in drama and letters ; inspired Yeats, Synge and 
George Kussell. his most enthusiastic disciple ; he too who 
nurtured the spirit of revival, so clamant now in the 
affairs of the Free State he worked for and lived to see 
accompli.shed. 

Anyone who wishes to gauge O'Grady's influence in 
Ireland, not in a literary direction altogether, but in such 
matters as politics, industry, social reform, the fate of 
landlordism and aristocracy, should read A. E.'s fine 
tribute in this volume to a man whom enthusia.stically, 
almost passionately, he acclaims as epic poet, incomparable 
liistorian, bestower of " the greatest spiritual gift any Irish¬ 
man for centuries has given to Ireland," furthermore a 
fighter bom than whom " no man in Ireland intervened 
in the affairs of his country with a superior nobility of aim." 

Tributes and memoirs however are not enough, but only 
preliminaries to that acquaintance with the man, writer 
and publicist so manifest in O'Grady's books. These are 
now available in the cheap uniform edition, published by 
the Talbot Press ; at least the best and most popular of 
them, including the great Cuchulain Cycle and the other 
heroic tales, the books your boys will love, and the rest. 
lAter you may advance to O'Grady's studies in Elizabethan 
fiwtory, gaining thereby new light on tangled fields; to 
those passionate appeals to landlords and gentry and the 
no less stirring denunciations of their national wortliless- 
ness ; may go on even to find in the columns of A ll Ireland, 
that whimsical and unique effort in one-man journalism, 
how lovable a man Standish O’Grady was, how courteous 
and dignified and humorous, yet possessed always of a real 
spirit of Christian humility and kindliness. 
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fAKEN FROM LIFE* 

In England little is known of Colonel William Smith 
or his Lady, for they lived when the half-built audience- 
room of the Wliite House was used as a drying<room 
in which to hang up the clothes," when the great staircase 
was not finished and but six chambers were made comfort¬ 
able. It was thus in 1800. when John Adams and his wife 
Abigail ruled at the White House after George Washing¬ 
ton. The author of this volume has made the best possible 
use of many letters relating to the Adamses and their son- 
in-law. Colonel William Smith, and also of the journals 
left by Abby Smith and her daughter Caroline- discursive, 
intimate writings, which are fragrant with sweet memories 
and full of history. When John Adams was appointed 
Commissioner to France he took his wife and daughter 
there with him, and it was there and in England that the 
Colonel wooed his lady. In the beginning of June, 1786, 
John Adams writes: "1 have given my daughter to 
Colonel Smith, a man of merit formed in the school of his 
country’s afflictions." The Colonel had to live in that 
school to the end, for his uprightness and independence 
made him political enemies who kept him from advance¬ 
ment. 

The wandering desire is developed in us mostly during 
youth, when there is generally no chance of gratifying it. 
Major A. KadclyfTe Uugmorc however just fell into it 
natumlly, for as a small boy he lived with his people in an 
Irish castle which was centuries old ; and changed that for 
a yacht seventy feet long, in which the family lived in the 
Mediterranean for nearly two years. Then the yacht was 
run over to America, and so began the wanderings in quest 
of wild life. Major Dugdalc tells a fascinating story of 
his journeyings through America and Africa, of his successes 
and failures, one which nature lovers will welcome the 
more that he never shot the animals except with a camera. 
He had many thrills with elephants, lions and other big 
game, and some pleasant triumphs with birds. Major 
Dugdale’s work is now so well known through pen, pencil 
and film that it seems superfluous to praise it. 

Miss Eveline Godley has retold from the State Trials the 
account of the trial of Count Kdnigsmarck in February, 
1682. She prefaces it with a biography of this Swedish- 
German Count, which certainly flings an heroic halo about 
him. He did doughty deeds on the sea which seem to 
belong to the viking period—indeed " gossip, scandal and 
legend followed him like his shadow." His sending men 
to shoot Tom Thynne because he had married an heiress 
coveted by himself is very much the sort of thing a viking 
would do. He got his man killed and three men, one a 
most faithful vassal, hung, and went free hiir self, though 
he never'^arried the lady. Five years later, when fighting 
against the Turks. Konigsmarck was killed at the dge of 
twenty-eight. His body was taken to the family mauso¬ 
leum in their Ctennan estate at Stack. Thomas Thynne's 
body had been buried in the Abbey, where his ridiculous 
tombstone can be seen any day. For the faithful vassal, 
Kdnigsmarck himself had provided; the body of Kratz 
was embalmed with g*eat care, placed in " a rich coffin 
lined with lead, too magnificent for so daring and horrid 
a murderer, and by the king’s permission transported to 
Holland." So says Evelyn. 

Miss God ley’s extracts from " State Trials" give a 
valuable glimpse into the method of trial in those days. 

Clare Jerrolp. 

THE PREJUDICES OF PURITANISM, t 

Epictetus once declared tliat he was a soul dragging about 
a corpse. He was, in the broadest sense of the word, a 
IHiritan. He drew a sharp distinction between the life of 

* " Colonel William Smith and Lady." By Katharine Met¬ 
calf (('oiistahlq.) - " The Autobiography of a 

Wanderer." Bv Ma)ur A. Kadclyfle Dugmore. i8s. (Hurst & 
Blackett.)—" The Trial of Count Kiinigsmarck." Edited by the 
Hon. Eveline Godley. 7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 

f " After Puritanism." By Hugh Kingsmill. 8s. fid. (Duck¬ 
worth.) 


the instincts, which we share with the beasts of the field, 
and the life of reason, which is characteristically human. 
And he would place the reins of control wholly in the 
hands of reason. Although it is not possible nowadays 
to accept so simple a psychological creed, the attitude 
towards life which such a creed implies is alwa}^ possible. 
There will alwa}^ be people with so profound a mistrust 
of the natural instincts and impulses as a guide to human 
life, that they refuse them any say in its direction. There 
will always. in fact be Puritans. And the title of Mr. 
Kingsmill’s book is a misnomer, unless we use the word« 
Puritan in a narrower sense. 

This in fact Mr. Kingsmill does. He defines Puritanism 
rather vaguely as " an attempt to simplify the relation of 
man to the universe in accordance with the model of this 
relation exhibited in the Hebrew Scriptures." Beginning 
as far back as Tudor times, the movement, according to 
Mr. Kingsmill, came to an end about 1850. He contends 
that it would have died an easy and natural death about 
1820 had it not been kept alive by artificial stimulants. 
These stimulants were supplied by the wealthy classes, 
who, threatened by the revolutionary spirit that had broken 
out so disastrously in France, " instinctively turned to 
Puritanism, an engine of repression exactly suited to their 
needs." 

The main thesis of Mr. Kingsmill’.s book is the decline 
and fall of Puritanism during the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth centui j . Tlie enemy was mainly within the gates. 
The author’s method is to deal in detail with the lives of 
four men who were largely re.sponsibIe for the break-up 
of the system—Doan Farrar, Samuel Butler, P'rank Harris, 
and W. T. Stead. Dean Farrar and Mr. Stead were 
Puritans to the end (for the author regards Evangelicalism 
as the guise taken in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
by the Puritans of the seventeenth century), and even 
Samuel Butler was a Puritan under his skin, as the 
Darwinians discovered when they scratched him. As for 
Mr. Frank Harris, I fear that his sole claim to be regarded 
as in any sense a Puritan would rest on the fact that his 
father was one and that he was brought up in the North 
of Ireland. 

Leaving out Mr. Stead for the moment, we find each of 
Mr. Kingsmill's heroes knocking down different pieces of 
the Puritan structure. Farrar destroyed the belief in hell, 
and challenged the doctrine of the total depravity of 
children. The older Puritans never wasted any sentiment 
on children. Cliildren were conceived in sin and all their 
ways were wicked. In the Victorian era liowever a flood 
of emotionalism poured over the young. Many a tear was 
shed over the May Queen of Tennyson, and many more 
over the sickly children of Dickens’s imagination—Little 
Nell and Paul Dombey. So when P'arrar wrote " Eric, or 
Little by Little,” he was not consciously attacking a 
theological doctrine, as be was in his sermons on " Eternal 
Hope," but almost unconsciously expressing the spirit of 
the age. 

Samuel Butler’s contribution was of a different kind. 
His attack was on tlie Puritan theory of the family. That 
theory is expressed by the author as follows ; 

" Fallible human Ixsings, merely through becoming parents 
(not a highly specialised achievement), took on a sacrosanct 
character, appearing to their children as faultless beings who 
were delaying their return to Heaven solely from a great-hearted 
resolve to redeem their thankless and depraved offspring, if 
redemption were any way possible, from the well-earned prins 
of hell." 

" The Way of All Flesh " is a bitter comment on this 
theory. But Butler went further than that. He was not 
content with questioning Christian theology, he questioned 
Christian morality as well. The full significance of the 
satire in " Erewhon " was not grasped till some years after 
the book was published. 

Frank Harris’s point of attack was Victorian reticence. 
There never was a time in the history of English literature 
when the mention of certain aspects of human life was so 
rigidly tabooed as in the days of Victoria. To-day there 
is a violent reaction. From the age of the Puritans we have 
arrived at the age of the Impuritans, as a recent writer 
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has called them. One of the earliest of the Impuritans 
was Mr. Frank Harris, at one time editor of the Evening 
News, at another time editor of the Saturday Review, and 
more recently the author of an autobiography which is 
unobtainable in this country. 

Mr. Kingsmill finally deals with Mr. Stead, towards whom 
he appears much less sympathetic than towards his other 
characters. Stead did nothing towards breaking down the 
tyranny of Puritanism. In fact he was himself a Puritan 
of the most rigid type, attempting methods of reform which 
had become out of date.* The author credits Mr. Stead 
with good intentions in publishing the ** Maiden Tribute " 
articles, but seems to regard tlie whole thing as much ado 
about nothing. Nor does he take very seriously Stead’s 
interest in spiritualism. In fact he regards Mr. Stead as 
a Puritan born too late. 

It is quite clear that the author is influenced by the 
psychological teachings which emanate from Vienna, and 
has consequently no great love for Puritanism. That 
mental state which the Puritans call " a conviction of sin ” 
desirable state leading to salvation—is referred to by 
him as " a sense of guilt —an undesirable state leading 
to neurosis. Yet he does not produce an iraprt'ssion of 
unfairness. He exhibits certain modem views, more often 
by subtle implication than by overt assertion. And he 
has a caustic humour which is very diverting. In fact the 
book is eminently readable and throws abundant light on 
the trend of thought in England towards the close of the 
last century. What Mr. Kingsmill has really shown us is 
how certain of the prejudices of Puritanism have passed 
away. But there are principles inherent in Puritanism 
which will never pass away. The dross will go, but the 
gold will remain. 

P. B. Bai.tako. 


MYSTERIES. 

It is an indispensable condition of a good story of the 
occult that the reader should believe in it. Many of the 
authors who have dabbled in this attractive form of litera¬ 
ture have been so absorbed in the stipernormal incident 
which induced them to write that they have not given 
enough thought to the normal happenings which led up 
to their incident and htave consequently failed to endow 
the incident itself with verisimilitude. Some of the stories 
in the American volume' have excellent themes with 
striking climaxes, but too often tlie preliminary matter is 
so perfunctorily SKClehed—as if the author himself were 
not interested in it—that the reader’s mind is not properly 
prepared. '* What Was It ? ” a well-known yam by 
Fitz-James O’Brien, suffers in this way. The theme itself 
is hair-raising enough but the author linrries along with 
statements like: " Mr. A., as everyone knows, escaped to 
Europe, and died not long after of a broken heart,” which 
are so casual and unconvincing in themselves that tlie 
mind is not ready to give credence to the horrors which 
are afterwards described. There are, however, some good 
specimens of strange stories in this volume, by tamous 
dead writers like Poe, Mark Twain, Washington Irving, 
Ambrose Bierce and Nathaniel Hawthorne, as w'cll as by 
living authors like Theodore Dreiser. Edith W’harton and 
many others. 

Algernon Blackwood on the other hand is known chiefly 
for his work in this genre, and the omnibus volume which 
Messrs. Heinemann have just issued* witnesses not merely 
to his productivity but to the high level of his achieve¬ 
ment. Very rarely does he choose a hackncyerl theme, 
and many of his stories possess an individuality which 
separates them from the mass of .spookmongery which 
some competent story-tellers are prone to exploit. There 
is also a half philosophical, half metaphysical current 
streaming through his work w'hich may not reach great 

* '* Ghosts.’* American Ghost Storic.s selected by 
Armitage Harper. 7 s. 6 d. (J.'irroUls.)—•*'Strange StoVies.” 

Algernon Blackwood. 7 s. 6 d. (Heinemann.)* ^ " The Last 
Home of Mystery." By E Alexander Pcmell. i 8 s. (John 
Long .)—* ** Enigmas" By K T. Gould. 12 s. 6 d. (Philip 
Allan.) 


NEW NOVELS 7/6 net 

HARRY S. KEELER 

I THIEVES’ NIGHTS 

All who love strong character and thrilling incident 
will revel in thi.s essentially clever mystery story. 

KATHARINE TYNAN 

THE ADMIRABLE SIMMONS 

" A clean wholesome story of love, containing 
characters that are drawn with the authoress’s 
well known skill and ability, and exceptionally wdl 
written dialogue."— Cork hxaminer 

JAY MARSTON 

I FULL MOON 

A story of unusual power and vividness, full of 
movement and adventure, and with admirable 
cliaractcr delineation. 

ADAM SADLER 

I DOWSED LIGHTS 

Mr. Sadler keeps the attention gripped fast and at 
the end provides a surprising disclosure. He 
should go far in the ranks of inystcry novelists. 

MADAME ALBANESl 

I WHITE FLAME 

A delightful story which Madame A'banesi handles 
with that sure touch one expects from her, 

SPRING SUCCESSES 

JOSEPH HOCKING 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS 

OTTWELL BINNS 

THE SECRET PEARLS 

EFFIE A. ROWLANDS 

THE FIGHTING SPIRIT 

JESSE TEMPLETON 

I CLAY-FACE 

li PAUL TRENT 

!j FALKLAND’S CHOICE 

READY EARLY APRIL 

I H. C. BAILEY 

11 MR. FORTUNE EXPLAINS 

i| BEN BOLT 

! THE SUBWAY MYSIERY 

I J. RUSSELL WARREN 

1 CASTLE ENIGMA 

WARD. LOCK & GO. 
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depths but ({oes create that atmosphere of serious con¬ 
viction which is an essential ingredient of stories of the 
occult. Moreover Mr. Blackwood shows considerable 
skill in the manipulation of words and can make them 
express what he wishes. That strangely convincing 
though, coldly considered, incredible story of " The Man 
Whom .the Trees Loved/* for instance, might have been 
ludicrious in less skilled hands : 

For wet and shimmering 
presences stood grouped all round 
that bed. She saw their outline 
underneath the ceiling, the green, 
spread bulk of them, their vague 
extension over walls and furniture. 

They shifted to and fro, massed 
yet translucent, mild yet thick, 
moving and turning wi&in them¬ 
selves to a hushed noise of multi¬ 
tudinous soft rustling." 

It was a happy inspiration 
to gather these twenty-six 
stories together in a single 
volume. All of them are read¬ 
able ; many of them as good 
examples of their kind as one 
might hope to find, and they 
are written in that intimate, 
circumstantial manner which 
makes them especially suitable 
for reading aloud over the Are 
o' nights. 

Colonel E. Alexander I'owcll's 
book deals with another order 
of mystery. Here we have not 
Action but (one fears) fact. 

The " last home of mystery 
is Nepal, but nearly half of the 
book is concerned with the 
journey on the way thither 
through India. Colonel l^wcll 
has a lively, practised pen and 
a certain power of description 
wliich is most cAcctive when he is least self-conscious. 
His somewhat overheated accusations make one a little 
chary of accepting all his generalisations, especially as he 
cultivates an audacity which bespeaks a love of sensation¬ 
alism. Among other unorthodox opinions he throws out 
this comment made by a British ofAcial about Colonel 
I^WTcncc. " I^wrence ? " he repeated. Oh, yes. He’s 
quite a clever fellow, and did some rather useful work 
out here during the War. But 1 can name half a dozen 
men who have forgotten more about the Ar^b than he 
ever knew.** 

1 le - pares us no detail of the horrors associated with the 
Hindu ruligiOi as practised in India. “ Mother India ” 
has famiUarised us with such matters, and Mr. Aidous 
Huxley’s '* Jesting Pilate,” though more discreet, was 
scarcely more reassuring. Nepal - some of whose magniA- 
ceiiec the author not incficctivcly describes—seems no 
less corrupt, and one f Is that the chief need here, as in 
India, i.s for a completely new system of sanitation, 
moral and physical. There arc a number of excellent 
photographs. 

Mysteries of yet another kind are the subj<;ct of Lieut.- 
Commander K. T. Gould's ” Enigmas,”* which would 
probably And itself in Charles l^amb's category of biblia-a- 
hiblia —bw)ks which are not bookft. The author describes 
it as a ” book of unexplained facts.” and in a modest 
preface claims to have put together, with the relevant 
material which he has collected, " tJie facts relating to a 
number of incidents which have not, at present, been 
satisfactorily explained.” Thus, we have a cliapter on 
giants, full of curious information and accompanied by 
an interesting engraving; the diverting story of '* Old 
Parr,” who was over one hundred and Afty when he died, 
and oilier cases of alleged longevity; an account of the 
Bealing Bells (whlcli ” rang scores of times when no one 
was m the passage, or back-house, or house, or grounds 


unseen ”), which links this book to those dealt with earlier; 
interesting chapters on alchemy, the landfall of Columbus, 
the canals of Mars, and divers queer matters. ” Enigmas ’* 
is another book for a rainy day, a book wliich will stock 
the reader with knowledge unlikely to be in his friends* 
possession and thus give him the pull over them. 

Hermon Ould. 
- 

THE POLISH JOSEPH' 
CONRAD.* 

Among the many sketches 
and fragmentary studies ‘of 
Conrad which have appeared 
since his death in 1924, tills 
book takes a leading place 
by reason of the author’s 
1 borough understanding not less 
than his special knowledge. 
It is especially good in its' 
presentation of the neglected 
Polish background of the man 
who, after making a success of 
the career of an English sea¬ 
man, made a still greater and 
more difAcult conquest by be¬ 
coming a famous novelist in our 
alien language. 

Dr. Morf is able to go 
through the already voluminous 
literature alxnit Conrad, and 
the often misleading con¬ 
fessions of Conrad liimscif, 
and to cross the '* t's ” and dot 
the ” i’s ” of truth for us. I 
And CKpecially interesting his 
examination of the biographical 
associations in ” Nostromo,” 
for that yarn of a very brief 
glimpse of Venezuela, and an inciden. noted in an old l)ook 
which Conrad gave out as the origin of the story, was 
far from adequate to explain the richness of feeling, the 
imaginative passion poured into the most complicated of 
his novels. 

One example may perhaps be quoted to show the import¬ 
ance of Dr. Morf'.s special knowledge, allied to his critical 
faculty, in interpreting Conrad for us. He says : 

'* On page 479 of ' Nostromo ’ may be found another Polish 
reminiscence. Every year the owner of a famous eoifec jilanta- 
tion sends three sacks of coffee-beans to a patriotic society in 
remembrance ‘of the third of May,’ the date of an important 
battle. Now it so happens that the third of May (the only date 
mentioned in ' Nostromo ’) is one of the most imixirtant dates 
in Polish history- so important indeed that it is now the National 
Day. On that day, in 1791, the famous ‘ Constitution of the 
Third of May * was adopted by the Diet, converting Poland into 
hereditary limited monarchy with ministerial responsibility, and 
establishing the librium veto and other anomalies." 

Tins is followed by quotations from the same novel, 
concerning the name of Nostromo, which was a mis¬ 
pronunciation of the Italian Nostro uonw, and the quota¬ 
tions amply support Dr. Morf’s conjecture that Conrad 
had developed an ” alien complex ’’ from the misuse of 
his Polish name, Korzeniowski, while he was a seaman. 
This he had changed to Conrad, his second Christian 
name, long l>efore he began to write. There is much in a 
name, in spite of the fact being well known tliat the most 
English names by no means certainly indicate the most 
English blood ! 

In the same helpful way tlie author is able to explain 
to us important characteristics of Polish temperament 
and ” culture," all of which are elements of any reliable 
portrait (or should one say " psychograph ” ?) off Conrad. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that Conrad’s critics in this 

• "The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad." By Gustav 
Morf, Litt.D. 7s. bd. (Sampson Low.) 



Ewelina KorseniowaKi 
(th« mother of Joseph .Conrad). 

From "The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad." 

By Gustav Morf Sampson Low). 
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very evident that he is a sound scholar and a sensitive 
critic, and of a devaatathig honesty withal. Seldom indeed 
are such critical acumen, good taste, and candour packed 
within the limits of one short essay. When the essayist is 
in accord and sympathy with his subject, as for instance 
in the chapters devoted to the Laureate and Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie, the result is a remarkably penetrating and 
subtle piece of appreciation, which cannot fail to be gratify¬ 
ing to these distinguished recipients. Other writers, less 
congenial to his temperament, may find that criticism goes 
like an arrow between the joints of their harness. This 
might be illustrated by the description of the essayist's 
reaction to reading the fifteen poems of Mr. Hardy's 
" Satires of Circumstance " at one sitting, but Mr. Hardy 
was ever a humorist, and perhaps it may lie more con¬ 
venient to stress this frankness from a general statement 
rather than from a particular occasion. Mr. Williams 
remarks in one of these essays that " It has been said, and 
not wholly unjustly, that the younger contemporary poets 
have only one fault—dullness. Observation, dexterity, 
feeling they have, but between their experience and their 
expression the interest has slipped away.” Undoubtedly 
Mr. Williams would make drastic and immediate reserva¬ 
tions from this sweeping statement. The work of Mr. 
Yeats, Mr. de la Mare. Mr. A. E. Housman and Mr. 
Hodgson, for example, is for him, as fc^ us all, full of magic 
and excitement. But certainly much of the poetry of 
our day is dull. It fails to give the thrill that the Lake 
poets communicated. It does not excite as did the 
Victorian and the l^e-Raphaelite poets. I’ossibly it is 
because our present-day pciets work on a smaller scale, 
deal with moods rather than emotions, and are frequently 
low-spirited in the trough of the War. For the poets of 
ideas enchant us still. Mr. Chc.sterton may be a traditional 
Catliolic and Mr. Kipling an Old Testament Protestant. 
It is a trifle that their ideas are fundamentally opposed. 
Ideas are there, and incidentally the rhythm in which they 
arc expressed is not dissimilar. Their enthusiasm is con¬ 
tagious, and they move and convince the reader while 
under their s|^>ell. 

1 remarked earlier in this notice tliat Mr. Williams is 
known—and he should be better known -as a poet. 
Affixed to each essay included in ” Poetry at J*re.senl ” is 
a poem reminding the reader agreeably of his quality, 
'rhese end-picccs to the various chapters at times arc 
studies in the matter and manner of the author under 
discussion. At others they give his personal reaction to 
his subject, a.s in the delightful |x>em to Mr. Yeat.-?, the 
first poet he ever saw when young. 

" Poetry at l^esent ” is in the truest sense a memorable 
l)Ook. No saner and more sensitive studies iiave been 
wTitte.n on the pKiets of to-day. It is a necessary hand- 
lK>ok lOr the rerimis student of modern verse, and .siiould 
that verse at times unfortunately prove dull, the hand of 
the dyer is not subdued to what it wdtks in. 

HnihNM Maso.n. 


^ PASSING GOOD * 

To fimi plays of interest and distinction is said to la* 
difficult, but this, when one can pick up half a dozen 
novels as good as the.se, cannot lie said of fiction. Although 
representing several schools of creative writing, all are 
good of their kind. If Mr. Manning-Sanders’s first novel 
was as interesting as ” The 'riurnt Man,” it is no wonder 
pre.ss and public gave it a good reception. His .second 
is one of those the reader cannot put clown till the final 
” they lived as happily as tw'o people can, who have perfect 
faith in one another, gaining sanctuary against all the 
petty and greater ifls of life that perplex the souls of 

* ** The Burnt Mail.” Jfv ('i. Matuiing Satuleu. (Faber vM: 
Faber.)Time, (.h-ntlemen. Time!" liv Norah Hoult. 
(Heinemann) Pending Heaven.” Hv Williiun Gerhardi. 
(Duckworth.)-" Thu Hough House." ' By Bruce Marshall. 
(JartDids.)—■' Tantalus.” By Jo van Aminets, (Jonathan Cain;.) 
7s, (Hi. each. 


men,” and that in spite of certain irritating flai^. 
instance should he speak of a woman as ” virile Alw 
does he not know—or wasn’t there a doctor at hand to 
tell him—that people who have been long dumb, owing to 
a stroke (apoplectic seizure), do not on their deathbed 
regain the power of speech. Owing to a curse uttered 
by the moribund. Humphrey and Judy come together. 

So excellent however has been Mr. Manning-Sanders s 
characterisation that the reader is in no wise perturbed by 
this false note. Given their temperaments, those two 
must have married, and the how and why is not of * 

first importance. The tale is closely woven and the setting 
shows a deeply observed familiarity with country life. 
Humphrey Daine, in order to escape from unhappy circum¬ 
stance. has fired his home and workshop and run from 
the scene. ” The Burnt Man ” gives his further adven¬ 
tures till he seeks sanctuary in a western village, eventually 
marrying Judith Ancell. Daine’s father died insane, and 
one of the most convincing parts of the story is the way 
in which Daine himself is shown to be on the borderland 
for much of his time. Should such men marry? Well, 
they do, and leave their offspring a heritage of nerves. 
But Judy was sound as a bell, so perhaps in this particular 
instance all would be well. 

" Time, Gentlemen, Time 1 ” is also a second book. 

Us technique reveals events through the minds of the 
characters, and does this so continuously that narrative 
shows as a stream of thought. The title of the book is 
the potman's cry at closing time; and the story gives us 
a few days in the lives of a drunken solicitor and his un¬ 
happy wife. Not once has the temptation to sentimentalise 
individuals or situation been yielded to. Norah Hoult is 
to be congratulated on a fine book. 

A slighter novel but more amusing is Mr. Gerhardi's 
" Pending Heaven.” By means of a wandering, discur¬ 
sive, irresponsible narrative lie deals with the love affairs 
of a fat, middle-aged novelist. Max Fisher is the type of 
man who makes more or less serious love to every woman 
who is willing that he should. As a con.sccjucnce he 
eventually finds himself settled at Hoii-Saada with three 
out of the many. He does not care greatly for any of 
tliem, and they remain in order tf prove that each is 
preferred to the others. A fourth presently arrives and is 
a little surprised to find three already in residence. It is 
suggested by one of the four that they shall turn Mahom- 
medan and constitute---whether Max likes it or not- -the 
four wives allowed by the Prophet of Islam. The American 
however prefers monogamy and a man to herself, and 
departs with Max's best friend. In the end Max also 
departs in order either to live in a Grosvenor House flat or 
die -it IS not <iuitc clear which, nor with so unsympathetic 
a character as Max does it much matter. Humour the book 
lias, also wit, but not much else. It is. as the writer .sa3rs, 
in the Ixiok of life a sorry page,” but it offers an occasional 
pithy saying, as for instance : ” Hiere arc two ways of 
lieing disappointed : getting what you want and not 
getting it.” 

" 'The Rough House," by Bnicc Marshall, is an even 
more witty book than ” Pending Heaven.” It presents a 
slice of life instead of telling a story. To the modern 
such a slice makes a pattern. Mr. Marshall's slice is the 
rough house of the ideals and philosophy of life now' 
generally accepted, and he contrasts w'itli sldll the offerings 
of self-mutilation made to the " bitch-goddess. Success,” 
with those it would have been natural for a man to offer. 

I hope ” The Rough House ” will have more readers 
than seems possible from its subject. It should appeal to 
tlie young, to those as yet untainted by the madness to 
which Bruce Marshall demurs. The book paints rapidly 
a picture wluch 1)oth saddens and amuses. It is filled 
with laughter-evoking scenes and sayings, such as—” The 
American girl is very virtuous. Her stockings may be of 
silk but her morals are of granite,” yet its content is serious. 

From these books which are so English that their reader 
could believe England and her opinions and politics the 
largest and most important, if not the only country in the 
world, it is an interesting change to turn to Jo van Ammers’s 
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** Tantalus," a study of Dutch life. In " The Rebel 
Generation," her previous book, we were given the reactions 
to the feminist movement of three generations. That was 
an interesting bit of history, but this is an intimate study 
of character, and as creative work the finer book. Seldom 
has a woman originated so close, so solid, so true a concep¬ 
tion of masculine impulse os in this story of Evert Tideman, 
for it is not given to most women to sympathise with the 
wandering male. That Mrs. van Ammers should have 
selected him as the subject of her story .shows the breadth 
not only of her gift but of her spirit. Tideman is happily 
married to as good a wife as can be imagined, he has 
pleasant children, yet he is a dreamer and he dreams of 
women. His business takes him to France and eventually 
to America, and in these lands he seeks new sensations. 
One of the subtlest strokes in the story is his failure—the 
natural failure of a weak man—^to obtain the love of the 
women to whom he is attracted. Actually, instead of 
seducing, he is seduced. He falls a victim to a predatory 
woman past her first youth who insists on taking him from 
his wife and family; and who, because she is the stronger, 
succeeds. She is net domestic, she takes him into surround¬ 
ings of discomfort, yet he cannot escape. Even as he is 
the prey to liis unruly desires, so also is he the sufferer 
when his supposed desires are gratified. " Only you and 
I know that he w'as really not a Don Juan without scruples, 
but a big, silly l>oy always chasing the same dream,*’ says 
his brother-in-law, but Evert was more than silly, he wa.^ 
spineless, and nothing Thora, his wife, could have done 
would liave prevented his descent into hell. Mrs. jo van 
Ammers has told an entliralling story. Each of her books 
is an advance on the last, or as the well-worn cliche puts it, 
she goes " from strength to strength. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


STILL THEY COME.* 

If tlie present writer has done nothing else for literature 
he has, at any rate, given the word “ spate " a breath of 
fresh air. A couple of months ago, when commenting on 
the torrent- of War Ijooks, he remarked, " Still the spate 
roars by iiiiclieckcd.” Since then cither tlicsc actual 
words, or the metaphor implicit in them, have confronted 
him in journ.'il after journal and in review after review. 
From Goldcr’s Green to Grub Street spate has lined up 
amongst the ** Messed words " of journalism. The lx>oks 
still pour by. The cry is .still they come. Echo inilee<l 
an.swcrs, “ More than that: some of them come back a 
second time.” There are second editions, reprints and 
new impressions. The French however have an apt saying 
to the effect that to go back is not to return. 

** Mons, Anzac and Kut *’ originally appeared aiioiij - 
mously—in the ” dead " year of 1919 and is wow published 
for the first time with the author’s name, as well as with 
an introduction from the pen of Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
describing Mr. Aubrey Herbert’s remarkable and attractive 
personality. The title is scli-cxplanatory, and it will be 
seen, that the scope of the book is roughly the first half of 
the War. The reviewer confesses that it is a relief to him 
to get ivway from tlie views and impressions of platoon 
commanders and privates of the New Armies and to liave 
some change from the everlasting Ypres and Somme. 
Aubrey Herljert was Eton, Christ Church and Foreign 
Office—a man of high social position, widely travelled, 
master of several languages—one being Turkish—and with 
deep knowledge of men and things. He was in Parliament 
when war broke out, and in addition had been honorary 
attachd first at Tokio and later at Constantinople. Defect¬ 
ive .eyesight put combatant service out of tlie question, 
and he was at first attached to the Irish Guards in 1914 

'* " Mons, Anzac and Kut.” J 3 y Aubrey Herbert. 7s. fid. 
(Hutchinson.)—*' Pass Guard at Ypres.” By Ronald Gurncr. 
78 - fid. (Dent.)—” Mud and Khaki.” By H. S. Clapham. 
78. fid. (Hutchinson.)—” Everyman at war.” 6s. (Dent.) 
—" Journey’s End " (the Novel). By R. C. Sherifi and Vernon 
Bartlett. 7s. fid. (^llancz.)—” The King's Regiment (Liver¬ 
pool), 1914-19.” Vol. TI. By Everard Wyrall. 7s. fid. 
(Arnold.) 




A Choice of Spring Books 


GENERAL 

Towards a New Education 

Edited by WM. BOYD, M.A. 512 pi^es los. fid. 

* Contains the truest account available anywhere of the various 
currents of progressive educational thought.' *Sifr Michael Sadler 

The Jade Mountain 

WITTER BYNNER and KANG-HU 2SS pages 12s. fid. 

* ... a collection of the Chinese Poets of the golden age rendered 
with great taste and scholarship ... a treasury of tlw beautiful 
and pathetic.’ Edmund Blunden 

Travels in the Congo 

ANDRE GIDE 356 pages illustrated 15s. 

* Because he is an accomplished artist ... his travel jottings have 

a delightful living quality . . . admirable photographs.* New 
Statesman ' Admirably simple and direct.' Piatiam 

America Conquers Britain 

LUDWELL DENNY 450 ^es 12s. fid. 

' A song of economic victory, not only in industry , but in finance... 
the book is a store of very valuable information.* Spectator 

FICTION 

Shadows of Men 

JIM TULLY 78. fid. 

* One of the most powerful and terrible of recent books ... in¬ 
dicative of the human spirit’s power of endurance.' Gerald Gould 

Steel Chips 

IDWAL JONES 78 6d. 

An honest novel of industrial life, set in the machine shops of a 
great steel works. * Straightforward, concise and virile . . . 
extremely attractive and well written.* Nottingham Guardian 

Dominance 

OSWALD HARLAND 78. 6 d. 

‘ Of very exceptional ability.’ Dmly Telegraph 

* Full of beautiful and memorable passages.' Manchester Guardian 

Farewell to Paradise 

FRANK THIESS 6s. 

* This moving tale of German childhood is set against a tapestry of 
high summer, and through its pages throb the ecstasy, the anguish 
and the sudden springing laughter of youth.* Time and Tide 

The Trough of the Wave 

OLAV DUNN 78. fid. 

The first part, complete in itself, of a six-volume novel, The People 
of Juvikt which gives probably the best and most penetrating 
picture of Norwegian peasant life ever written. 

Chapter the Last 

KNUT HAMSUN los. fid. 

A long novel of life in a aanitorium, which is unusually rich in 
incident, character and humour even for this great writer. 

KRISTIN 

LAVRAN8DATTER 

SIGRID UNDSET 9AS Ba. fid. 

The Book Society's choice for February, and ita * greatest book.’ 

’ Aa with The Cloister and The Hearth, the book leaps to such 
amazing life because it is the mere setting for a tale of passions 
which are the same in every race and every country.’ Clemence 
Dane now in its fourth impression 
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as interpreter; wounded at Villefrs Cotterets, he regained 
bis liberty by the battle of the Marne. Later he held 
Intelligence appointments in Gallipoli and Mesopotamia, 
owing to what he modestly describes as " a fairly fluent 
smattering of several Eastern languages." The book is 
a reproduction of his diary which closes on May 12th, 1916. 
Its chief charm is the air of detachment in which it is 
written, enhanced by the fact that, to a certain extent, 
the author had a foot in both camps. Particularly was 
this the case in Mesopotamia where, in the negotiations 
which preceded the fall of Kut, Aubrey Herbert had more 
than one interview with Turkish generals and renewed 
acquaintance with Turkish officials he had known before 
at Constantinople. 'I'broughout the book there runs a 
Strain of slightly cynical reflection from a rather " superior " 
viewpoint. It has an interest of its own, but it wears 
a bit thin at this time of day. 

The next two books on the list—" Mud and Khaki " 
and '* Pass Guard at Ypres " --deal entirely with the 
famous Salient; and in each book the deepest blood-bath 
is " Hooge. 1915," than which, in the opinion of many 
who went tlirough the whole War in France, there was no 
more dreadful experience. The former volume is confined 
to part of the year 1915, and consists of the record of a 
private in the ranks of the H.A.C., jotted down on occasional 
of! days. The key-note of the book-the foreground and 
the whole middle di.stance of the picture—^is mud. The 
publishers say in a note that this " cheerful" account may 
be contrasted with " All Quiet on the Western Front," as 
the author and his friends "appear to have enjoyed life 
even in the worst of times." We have an uneasy feeling 
that this is what our American cousins would call *' blah." 
There is no " enjoyment " in the book. How could there 
be ? But it is interesting as the record of a soldier not 
cursed with too vivid an imagination ; who had no illu.sioiis 
whatever : and who had " guts "—about the finest make¬ 
up that anyone committed to the Salient in general, and 
to Hooge in particular, could have possessed. 

Except for the common background of Ypres, " I^ass 
Guard at Ypres " is of an entirely different kind. It is in 
the form of a novel and is, in its ^agic intensity, as terrible 
as a Greek play. The subject has become hackneyed 
enough—the breaking of a boy’s body, the sapping of his 
courage, the shattering of his ideals, and the killing— 
almost-—of his soul. Tlie qualification is called for seeing 
that in the final pages Ypres becomes personified and con¬ 
soles the dying lad. We frankly say that we consider the 
ending unworthy of the terrific but restrained strength of 
the rest of the hook. It smacks of Hollywood rather tlian 
recalls ^schylus. And we feel—^just as wc feci with 
" Ketrelt"—that the characterisation is rather over- 
emjVliasiscd The curly-headed young officer is just too 
cherubic—oven if he was nicknamed " Cherub "—and we 
might indeed say too green. Tho^'old soldier—^with his 
reminiscences of South Africa—is rather too like what 
Mr. Kipling might have have made of one of " Her Majesty's 
Jollies." And wc frankly say that tlio regular officer 
commanding the depot of the Southshires—a medley of 
the Reverends Barlow and Eliot Wame—^is sheer knock¬ 
about. Still, we place this book just on the Iwrderline 
between the " great " and the " very good " books of 
the War, and we are by no means sure that it docs not merit 
inclu.sic)n in the former rather than in the latter category. 

■' Everyman at War " opens up the rather disconcerting 
prospect that everyone who fought in the late Armageddon 
may in time write a Ixxik or an article about it. It is 
almost as difficult to review this book as it would be to 
comment on a composite photograph. Some forty years 
ago Mr. Stead used to make a feature of these things in 
the JReview of Reviews, and the recollection left upon 
the memory of the present writer is that if Sir William 
Haroourt's countenance was one of tlie superimposed 
faces, then he dominated the result completely. In this 
book the army almost submerges the sister services, for 
$ea and Air contribute but three chapters apiece out of 
^e sixty that go to make up tlie book. And as regards 
the proportioh of land warfare, we hardly feel that the 


Western Front should have more than eighteen times 
the amount of space vouchsafed to Mesopotamia. As 
regards the articles themselves, they vary—^naturally:— 
a good deal in merit. But it is trying Everyman rather 
high to launch his rather staccato reminiscences at a 
moment when the literary merit of War books is so extras 
ordinarily good. 

A review of *' Journey’s End. The Novel" divides 
itself naturally into two parts. The first is concerned 
with the pre-war narrative of Stanhope, Jimmy Raleigh 
and Madge as quite young people. This is short; con-*, 
tains some very conventional public-school stufi; and is 
quite obviously but a peg on which to hang the story 
proper. The second part—^the " novelisation " of the 
play—makes one feel at first rather like the man who 
thought that " Hamlet" was made up of quotations, and 
after that there is a kind of feeling that one has got hold 
of a stage manager's copy with copious stage directions 
and scribbled details of " business." In the end one is 
left rather wondering how the story would have held its 
own against otlier "War novels had the play never been 
written. On the whole we feel that it would have come 
well out of the ordeal, but a verdict can only be given by 
someone who has never seen the play; nor read it in the 
contemporary press ; nor heard it on the wireless. There 
must be few in such a securus jtidicat position. 

Mr. Wyrah’s second volume about The King's in the 
Great War is one of those books wliich, although caviare— 
by the hundredweight—to the particular people concerned 
with, or interested in, the regiment, are Gargantuan mutton 
cold to the general public. Inevitably this must be so 
in the case of a regimental history, which has to deal with 
several battalions not—as is the case in Continental armies 
—all part of one whole and acting together, but without 
any tie whatever in the field, or at any rate, as a very 
general rule. The magnitude of Mr. WyraU’s task will 
be understood when it is borne in mind that he is in this 
volume dealing witli twenty-one separate battalions, and 
that each of them requires separate and detailed narration. 
That Mr. Wyrall has achieved tlie remarkable result of 
writing a volume in wliich the Battles of the Somme, 1916, 
and of Arras absorb the crowd of battalions instead of 
being overwhelmed by them is a tribute to his skill. The 
worst of all regimental histories is that they are so objective. 
An exception is of course Mr. Kipling’s great History of 
the Irish Guards, but then ho had but two battalions to 
deal with, and a separate volume for each. 

F, E. Whiiton (Licut.-Colonel). 


■Rovel flotcs. 


' THE GOLDEN GOAT. By Bonn Byrne. 5s. net. (Sampson 
Low.) 

To many readers it must seem that the death of Donn 
Byrne was a great and irreparable loss to English fiction. 
His rise to fame w^as rapid and was won by nothing but 
sheer merit. He could write a fascinating story in fine, 
crisp English and his humour lit up a book as if with 
sunshine. Some of his charm is not apparent in " The 
Golden Goat" ; for the scene is not laid in Ireland, and 
it was in depicting Irish life witli an Edgeworthian humour 
that Byrne reached his highest achievement. But in this 
novel there is the old grace of writing, the admirable 
character drawing. We are given wonderfully brilliant 
pictures of Monte Carlo, when Angela Turnbull, a very 
attractive American girl, becomes enmeshed in the lures of 
the table and is rescued only in time by her humorous ^d 
cool-headed American lover. The story is slight, but the 
characters and scenes are extraordinarily vivid. 

THE ROSICRUCIAN. By Temple Thuiston. 78.6d. (Putnams.) 

Mr. Temple Thurston is a practised hand at the (Aort 
story, and can always be trusted to achieve his effect With 
economy of technique and, at the same time, to give 418 a 
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Specially selected hy the respective Publishers 

SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 

A Tale of 1917 

By Mrs. M. A. HAMILTON, M.P. 

**A food novel and a very good story. Mn. Hamilton's 

book is eiitknlling."~V. Sackville-West (broadcasting) 

7s. 6d. 

GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN. LTD. 

CLEMENCEAU’S 

GRANDEUR AND MISERY 

OF VICTORY 

Ready April 12th. 21s. net 

Published by HARRAP 

HIS DIFFICULT DAUGHTER 

by 

WINIFRED CARTER 

“One of the most charming of Miss Carterb de¬ 
lightful novels, and a worthy successor to her last, 

‘ Elizdbeth Plays with Fire.'''—FAe PuUithers Reader 

ALSTON RIVERS LTD.. 52. BEDFORD STREET. W.C.2 

A most allraeiioe volume 

TENT FOLK OF THE FAR NORTH 

By ESTER BLEND A NORDSTROM. TrMj.ua Iroin the S«..di.!i by 

E. Gib Nash, lllustrstvd. ^ Drmy Bvo, 12i. 6d. net. An intimstii firtt-mnd 
knowledge of the habit*, belief* and euatoma of the Nomadic Lappa of Northern 
Swedan. E*ier filenda Nordatrom'a inimitable humour and attractive style 
make up a book of the deepeat intereat. There are many unique illuitratient. 

Notts Ouaniian: “Of e.xcppt]onal Interflat.*' Yorkshtre Obstrver: “A 

most interesting account." Daily TeUgraph: "A fascinating record." 

Netvsagmt: “A fabclnaling travel book." 

HERBERT JENKINS, Ltd., 3. York STm LONDON. S.V.I 

ALICE MASSIE THE 

wrote the charming story COTS W OLD 

** The Shadow on the Road." O 

We now announce her latest WnKOrNlCUt: 

novel. 7e. 6d. net 

BESANT & CO.. Ltd.. i'bSW. "TO 

A subtle character study hy a great writer 

THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES 
by ANDRE CIDE 6,. 

The portrait of a husband seen 
through his wife's diary. 

ALFRED A. KNOPF, PUBLISHER 

THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN 

A New Novel 
by 

NAOMI JACOB 

7s. 6d. net 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH. LIMITED 

PAINTED VEILS 

A NOVEL 

By JAMES HUNEKER 

“This novel is in a very real sense the crowning work of 
Huncker.’’—H. L. Mencken 7s. 6d. net 

LAURIE 

A TRUE STORY 

By 

STEPHEN HUDSON 

528 pages. Bs. 6d. net 

CONSTABLE 

IF YOU WANT TO KNOW RUGS~lo identify, purchaae, collect or 
appreciate - get thia book : 

THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
ORIENTAL RUQS c. griffin lewis 

New fifth edition. 194 illuatrations (32 colour platee, 92 in doubletone. 

70 deaigna in line, folding chart of rug characteriatica and map of Orient). 

373 pages. 42s. 

J. B. LiPPiNCorT Co.. 16. John St.. Adelphi, London. W.C.2 

THE CHARIOTEER 

By JOHN PRESLAND 

7a. 6d. net 

A splendid novel of unusual force: the story of two sisters and 
the gathering impetus of their rivalry in their art and in their 
love, which culminates in a scene of utmost dramatic intensity 
in die green-ro&m of a London concert hall. 

NOEL DOUGLAS 

HANNIBAL 

By G. P. BAKER 

Horace Thorogooo in the Evening Standard: “The book that 
pleased me most this week was G. P. Baker's ' Hannibal.' The 
audior combines scholarship with a delightful lucidity ... a grand 
story." Glasgow Herald " A brilliantly wiiiten book • • * real 

addition to our appreaation of ancient history . . . fascinating 
reading." 18s. net 

EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON LTD. 

IT WALKS BY NIGHT 

By 

JOHN DICKSON CARR 

The best detective novel of recent years. 

7i. 6d. net 

HARPER A BROTHERS. 90. GT. RUSSELL ST.. W.CI 

UNREST ON THE HOME FRONT 

By JOHN WORNE 

Crown 8vo. 7 r. 6d. 

'fhe Home Front is in the Whitechapel sector, and uniesC 
takes the form of a disturbing and persistent young woman. 

RICHARDS. 90 NEWMAN STREET. LONDON. W.l 
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surprise at the end. If indeed we have one serious com¬ 
plaint to offer, it is that he sometimes sacrifices too much 
for the unexpected denouements as in the story called 
** Dementia/' where the blank cheque which a husband 
gives his wife serves no apparent purpose but that of put¬ 
ting the reader on the wrong scent. Such stories again 
as “ The Rosicrucian " and " The Grey Quakers," both of 
which deal with tlie supernatural, put too great a strain 
upon credulity, though tliey are well worth reading for 
the authentic atmosphere of horror and m3rstcry which 
they convey. Mr. Thurston excels in atmosphere, whether 
it be the natural or the macabre. He excels too in the 
swift delineation of character—particularly a certain type 
of feminine character. It is a pity that he sometimes 
spoils what would be a first-rate " sketch " by twisting it 
into a *' story." 

MOLTEN EMBER. By John Lindsey. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

The picture of post-war England, in " Molten Ember," 
and its studies in the psychology of modern young men and 
women, may not be altogether pleasant, but they arc un¬ 
fortunately true. Hugh I5urford finds himself in this 
chaotic world, his religious beliefs shaken, his ideals rather 
damaged. There was no need for him to work ; "he had 
an assured income arising from investments in the business 
his father had left." It was expected that he would take 
some business appointment, but he disliked the notion and, 
chiefly with a wish " to keep up his games,” became a 
master in one of the smaller public schools. But a turning- 
point in his career comes when he meets and dances with 
the charming, iinc.onventional jenepher. She is an artist, 
an idealist, impatient of the shackles of civilisation, and 
keen to devote herself to w'orking for the happiness of 
others. He is infected with her ideals, throws up the 
school, and drifts, vaguely trying to find something he 
can do for the good of humanity, llis baffled quest leads 
him to a troublesome and futile funning experiment; his 
relations with Jenepher bring disgrace to her. disaster to 
her .slum mission and di.sillu.sion to himself; and after a 
too hysterical chapter in which lie rages over his experi¬ 
ences, an epilogue shows Hugh as a stockbroker, no longer 
seeing visions and dreaming dreams, but recklessly given 
over to the raffish pleasures of the typical man about town. 



Mr. John Llndaey. 


There are bitter things in the shrewd, pagan philosophy 
of the book; but it is well written, its characters cleverly 
drawn; and one looks with confidence to hear further oi . 
its author. 

. THE WOLFS BRIDE. By Aino Kallas. Translated by Alex 
Matson, in coUaboration with Bryan Rhys. 5 b. net. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

Very beautifully told in straight, simple, picturesqw 
language, translated from the Finnish, this story of PrttcUk® 
and Aalo and the wolves is a little gem of its kind. Prftdik, # 
the young forester of the Estlionian Island of Hiiumaa, 
seeing one day a gathering of boys and maidens by the 
brink of the water, for the summer washing of the sheep, 
notices among the rough women one fair, red-haired girl 
with gentler ways. Himself hidden, he watches her with 
eager eyes, and straightway is filled with love for her, 
T'hcy arc married, and in due course a baby girl is bom to 
them. And then, when the spring comes again, come the 
great wolf-hunts, for the island is infested with these wild 
creatures. And Aalo, who is watcldng with others 
hounding of the packs, hears a mysterious voice calling 
her. It thrills her. She goes liome and tries to live her 
usual life and resist the call, but it is tlic wolf-call, and h^ 
heart leaps to it.. And tlicn one night, in mad eagcmeM* 
she goes to the wolves. She returns and is Piidick'a , 
excellent wife by day, and Pudick does not suspect. But at 
last his eyes arc opened, his beautiful wife is a werewolf, 
The end of the story is tragedy. Aino Kallas has the 
jx)wcr to write this difficult style of tale. She handles 
mystery with tlic sure touch of the artist. It is a .little 
book and it is perfect in its own way. 

WOOD SCAN^UARY. By M. E. Knwicis and Margaret 
JffuiulelJ. 7s. fid. (Allen A: Unwin.) 

Michael Sliirwood, betrayed by the girl he loved, dis*’ 
illusioned after Ins service in the War, sought only to hide 
liimself from his follow men and make beautiful his ow^ 
corner of the earth. George Pritchard, his batman, had 
likewise suffered and was glad to join him in Ins exile, and 
so on a slope of the Welsh hills they cultivated a market ■ 
garden. There was a little wood behind his land, aad 
in this Micliael Shirwood roamed at will, nursing his bitter¬ 
ness against the world. Suddenly his sanctuary ww 
invaded. A young widow bought the land adjoining hie 
and. to llis liorror, erected a cheap bungalow and came to 
live tliere with her maid and little son. Both he and 
George W'erc terrildy affronted ; more so when the youqg 
widow .started a rival market garden. Gradually liowever.,, 
she won them round with her sweet helplessness, and . 
the time her bungalow caught fire and was burnt to t^' 
ground, Michael was desperately in love with her ai# 
fiercely jealous of the wealthy man whom, for her boy*t , 
sake, .she had promised to marry. Tliis is a charmings* 
sensitively written story which will delight tliose wli'*' 
prefer the quiet events of the country-side to more hectiip, 
drama. 

SUPREMACY. By H. D. Slater. 7s. fid. (Hutchinson.) 

Seventeenth century London. London just after ihie 
fall of the Commonwealth—a Ixindon of dark, narrow,: 
streets, of intrigue and adventure, of religious and political , 
discord —tliis is the London Miss Slater draws for us i& 
vivid detail, following the history of Paul Rooksby, whoge 
early worship of Cromwell influences his whole life, hs 
child he sees the great l^otector and vows to uphold tfac 
ideals he represents; later he witnesses the execution .' 
dead men at Tyburn—the corpse of his hero hanging in^ 
chains. And then into his monotonous existence cornels 
the chance of working for those things he holds dear— 
working in conjunction with that mysterious, vital force, 
lx>rd Shaftsbury. It was his tragedy that love and duty 
pulled in opposite directions; that his love for a penniless 
little Catholic, Ann Cary, should imperil him in his secret 
service to his country. Yet, faithful ^to his pledge, though 
he loved Ann and married her, he tried not to let her baulk 
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MUa H. D. Slater. 


his ambition. Ho goes through severe ordeals and many 
dangers, and Miss Slater writes with a deep knowledge 
of her period, and a sympathy with her characters which 
makes thorn very real to us and absorbingly interesting. 

THB CLOCK. Ity Guy Kawlencc. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

A talc of superstition, temperate and beautiful. Writing 
with a love and appreciation of the country, Mr. Kawlence 
fully understands the complex reactions caused by mixing 
the town and the land, and he gives a sympathetic study 
of a pretty little shop-girl married to a farmer, and her 
gradual hatred of the lonely country-side, which she had 
thought lovely to visit." The story, while being con¬ 
cerned with blhndering human beings, is even more con¬ 
cerned with the clock that has dominated the farmdiouse 
and the Stroud family for generations, and whose powers 
are believed to bo supernatural. Quietly, yet deftly, with 
real drama, tlie story unfolds, while round itr unfolding are 
touches^'of descriptive power. There is strength and 
beskity throughout tlie book, and a joy in the riel., warm 
smell of the earth. 


SHSBFS-HBAD AND BABYLON. By Marjorie Bowen. 

7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 

It is a truism to si ^ that in Miss Marjorie Bowen’s books 
one always finds careful, admirable work, that she always 
knows what she is writing about, knows it so well indeed 
that she suffers no temptation towards anaclironism. 
But one finds more than this in " Sheep's-Head and 
Babylon." Careful, admirable work sometimes leaves 
on opening for dullness, but in this volume of short stories 
no dullness is to be found. «There are nine " Stories of 
Yesterday " and nine " Stories of To-Day " ; and even 
inside these groups there is a sub-classification, for some 
mn supernatural and some are not. The initial story, 
" Sheep's-Head and Babylon," is supernatural, or at any 
rate the overworked brain of the Reverend Zachary Barlas 
makes it seem so, and the sheep’s-head resting so naturally 
on the kitchen-table of the manse, makes even the normal 
reader shiver a little, how much more, then, the over¬ 
wrought Blinister, who was warring against the DevU? 
ABas Bowen certainly achieves her right atmospheres. 
We tiuill to the account of ** The l^rescription " and to 
** An Appedntment with Stifi-key." And how dainty and 


picturesque we find " The Triumph of Mrs. Westfield." 
There is fun too to bo found in the' volume; seek it in 
" The Careful Youth." A book, this is, for all moods. 

STEEL CHIPS. By Idwal Jones. 78. 6d. (Knopf.) 

Oil wells have been a favourite topic with modem , 
novelists and dramatists, but this is probably the first time . 
tliat .steel trusts have been the groundwork of a novel. 
In " Steel Chips " it is more than the groundwork; 
characters themselves, lacking in the gentler sentiitient^ 
appear to have taken on the attributes of the steel with 
which they work, and emerge vital, hard and ruthless. 
Bram Dartnell, the son of a mechanic-pugilist and an 
educated woman, is forced unwillingly into the Atlas steel 
works, where " the noise was a screaming, vibrant song . 
that set every nerve in his body tingling." Through him 
we feel the fascination of these steel works, where efficiency 
is all that matters (" Trego had achieved perfectibility "), ; 
where the characters are not so much human beings as 
super-sensitive machines, with the romance of Bram and ; 
Bertha the welding of two vital parts, and Max’s betrayal 
the breakdown of a faulty rod. 

TURN BACK THB LEAVES. By £. M. Delafield. 7s- 

(Macmillan.) 

The author wishes it to be understood that this study 
of a family of strict Roman Catholics is in no way intended 
for propaganda, either for or against tiie IRoman Catholic 
faith. Nevertheless her picture of the somewhat dreary 
family of hloyd, with the fanatical Sir Joseph at its head, 
does not show Roman Catholicism in a sunny aspect. 
Miss Delaficl-, in her customary admirable reticence, never 
allows her story to become exaggerated, but it suffers from 
the fact that there is a shifting of the heroines. At first 
vve are told everything about the illegitimate Stella, but 
later the man she marries is dismissed with a word, and 
V^eronica, then Chloe, tlien Helen take the stage. This tale 
is neither as light nor as interesting as other Of Miss Dela- 
field’s novels, but full of sad things and thwarted people. 
Sir Joseph is so peculiar as to oe practically mad, and 
Stella never wins our hearts. The other girls are so strictly 
brought up that they are not entirely normal. It is a 
gloomy picture, painted with scrupulous fidelity and 
ability. 

GOOD SIR JOHN. By Phosbe Fenwick Gaye. 78. ’ fid. 

(Seeker.) 

It was a very bold proceeding on Miss Ga3re’8 part to 
make a novel out of Sir John Falstaff, for if that attempt 
had not come off the critics would have had little mercy 
on her. But her experiment has vindicated itself more 
than creditably if not quite triumphantly. Here and 
there, towards the middle of the story, the action flags and 
we chafe a little at the author’s perhaps too numerous 
interpolations of potted history. While certain phases and 
episodes of the knight’s career are admirably pictured, a 
babyhood and childhood for instance with which Shake¬ 
speare never concerned himself, the old reprobate’s ]^blic 
humiliation by his idolised Harry, retold in a fashion to 
make the reader himself go hot and cold all over, there 
is a flatness about the final scene which imparts a sense of 
anti-climax. The Nell Quickly of Miss Gaye’s fancy, is 
seen as being quite inarticulate in face of this calamity; 
Falstaff himself, dying in his favourite Dauphin chamber 
at the " Boar’s Head." as be would have w^ed todi^at 
somebody else’s expense, is mute, his thoughts, wo axe 1o|id, 
axe aU of Harry, but he does not " babble of green fields.** 
Yet whatever its faults the book remains a very renu^rk- 
able tour de force. Apart from Falstaff, Ite Gaye presets 
some admirable vignettes of portraiture. ITirrag^biEm 
Miss Gaye keeps vividly before us a realistic, colourful ai^, 
we do not doubt, historically accurate background, bar 
writing is full of delicacy and inri|^t, and her style Ihoj^ 
easy and natural, a constant delight. 
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SONG BIRD. By Sophia Cleug^. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 

(Stoughton.) 

Here we have a full and attractive story told with a 
skilful unexpectedness. In other hands it might easily 
have been a well-wom theme presented in a well-known 
way. A beautiful Spanish circus-girl with a fine voice 
meets a handsome and selfish young Spanish aristocrat, 
runs away with him, lives with him, till his mother’s in¬ 
fluence and his own behaviour drive her desperate ; she 
runs awfi^y and in course of time becomes a famous 

singer, meets her former lover again and so forth, and so 
forth. But ** Song Bird is to be placed in quite a different 
category. Here is good characterisation, here are vivid 
and haunting impressions of beautiful places, and of un¬ 
beautiful places. Nina is by no means merely a lovely, 
wronged girl who attains fame and wrings a selfish lover’s 
heart. Nina is full of spirit and caprice ; and constantly, 
even to the end, the unexpected happens. 

DRIFTING LEAVES. By S. H. McGrady. 7s. (id. (Elkin 

Mathews & Marrot.) 

This is a distinctive piece of work. The author has per¬ 
haps aimed higher than he has achieved, but in spite of 
this we do get a fatalistic impression of his puppets as 
leaves blown hither and thither without volition or re¬ 
sistance. Some are swept away by the hand of death ; 
others are left to be trampled upon, while others again drift 
into some pUce of security. His fictions, although deft 
and sympathetic, ’ are observed from the outside rather 
than from within, and if occasionally with an illuminating 
phrase he will create a character or a dramatic episode, 
as when through the churchyard " among the wet, scattered 
leaves beside the low wall a rat was creeping,” at times a 
liackiieyed phrase will kill the interest of his prose. Even 
the introduction of the War docs nol- britig reality into these 
lives. It is just a bigger, wilder storm playing further 
havoc with soulless nature. It brings no nearer to com¬ 
pletion the love of the steward. 

THE INTRUDER. By Vicente Blasco Il)aficz. 7s. < 3 d. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

The manner of this book is if anything more lucid, 
more ironic and more illuminating than its predecessors. 
The style is flexible and suave as a branch of history, and 
the subject both thoughtful and penetrating. Por this 
reason the reader regrets the shrill cry of the propagandist. 
Too man3>' ” a has ! ” defeat their own ends. The novel 
is staged in the Biscay country, that strange, fanatically 
religious land where St. Ignatius was born, and a hatred 
of the Jesuits creates unbounded belief and trust in the 
divinities of the new religion, '* Science and Social Justice.’' 
The plot works out well and carries its interest to the end 
in spite of a lack of toleration. It is cettaiiily not the 
Roman Catholicism of Sheila Kayc-Smith or even of E. M, 
Delafield. The character studies are among the best that 
the author has ever achieved ; Dr. Aresti and Padre Pauli 
stending for the two protagonists of modern times. 

I AM JONATHAN SCRIVENER. By Qaude Houghton. 

7s. 6d, (Thornton Butterworth.) 

This is a very clever and original ” thriller,” and there 
go to its making literary gifts and qualities not generally 
associated with .sensational fiction. James Wrexham, an 
able but unsuccessful middle-aged man, in answer to an 
advertisement, is appointed librarian to Jonathan Scrivener, 
who leaves London before Wrexha.m’s arrival. Wrexham 
is presently installed in a luxurious house without any 
inkling as to the reason or purpose of his appointment. 
Pr^ently his loneliness is invaded by a number of men and 
women who had been given the right of entry to Scrivener's 
house. Their histories form the real substance of the novel, 
and so varied are they that we are given a wide range of 
characterisation and pictures of Bohemian life. But the 
abtat Scrivener is made the central figure of the book 
ui virtue of the mysterious influence he had exercised on 
^1 the other persons of the drama. The interest is very 
aitiraitly maintained and suspended. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN Ltd, 

THE MAGIC OF THE STARS 

By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Translated by Alfred Sutro 
“To anyone with imagination, and joy in using it, 
M. Maeterlinjck is indeed adelighful mentor .”—Spectator 6s, 

FOREST LIFE & ADVENTURES 
IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 

By Dr. ERIC MJOBERG 
Translated by Anna Barwell 
An account of exploration in Borneo and Sumatra by this 
well-known Sweoish naturalist. Profusely illustrated, iss, 6d. 

NEW NOVELS 

WOOD SANCTUARY 

By M. E. Francis and Margaret Blundell 
This charming new novel by M. E. Francis (Mrs. Blundell) 
was published two days after her recent death. js, 6d, 

THE STING OF THE WHIP 

By C. C. AND E. M. MOTT 
A powerful story of Welsh country-folk and of a long 
struggle against poverty and enduring hate. ys, 6d. 





THE SHIP OF TKUTH 


BY 

LETTICE ULPHA COOPER 
HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
RELIGIOUS PRIZE NOVEL 
JUST PUBLISHED 7/6.« 
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CALIBAN IN GRUB STREET. By Ronald A. Knox. 78. 6 d. 

(Sheed & Ward.) 

The recent fashion for symposia in the Press in which 
popular novelists and others confide to the public their 
personal views on such questions as the Divinity of Jesus, 
the possibility of an after-life, or God as a Person may 
suggest to some a revival of religious interest, to others 
the decay of religious thought. Others might with some 
justice dismiss it as a journalistic ** stunt." But we would 
hardly expect the expert theologian to view it tolerantly. 
Yet Father Knox succeeds in doing so. The temper in 
which he examines the confessions and conjectures of the 
" symxxMiiasts * ’ is admirable throughout. He is searchingly 
and even scathingly critical, but his own position is for 
himself so secure that he can afiord to expose tlie vagueness 
and self-contradictions of the religious amateurs with a 
smiling wit, while he very seldom uses his wit unfairly. 
He aims at stinging people into considering what it is tliat 
they really believe and he shows quite clearly and con¬ 
vincingly not only that the majority of the " symposiasts " 
have never really thought out their belief, but that they 
rather pride themselves upon the fact. The suspicion of 
reason, so prevalent to-day, is understandable so far as it 
represents a reaction against the unjustifiable claims of 
science. But it is a tragedy when it extends to meta¬ 
physics. And we do not need to be Catholics to applaud 
Father Knox when he writes: "A religion which shrinks 
from intellectual inquiry and takes refuge in emotional 
affirmation can at best only be a weak and lopsided 
religion. For it does what Christianity has always been 
accused of doing; it treats the intellect, the reason, as 
something to be feared and distrusted; as if this, too, 
were not the gift of God." Those in fact who treat reason 
as if it had no say at all in the affairs of the soul put the 
soul at the mercy of the feelings. They have no means of 
testing whether what they claim to be religious experiences 
are anything more than subjective delusions. The majority 
of the " symposiasts " whom Father Knox examines are 
in this position. They prefer vague sentiments to exact 
argument; they " only believe in what they want to 
believe in, and only because they want to believe in it." 
And Father Knox has done a real service both to the cause 
of true religion and of exact thought in exposing with 
such cool and devastating wit the inadequacy of such 
beliefs. 



TRB LOVB DIARY OF A BOY. Or Shaw DewnoiM]. 8..£d; 

(Humphrey Toulmin.) 

Mr. Shaw Desmond claitna that this record of adolescence 
is based upon " authentic documents and the memories of 
a living boy," Its truth, he thinks, will be apparent to 
adult readers who are honest with themselves and who 
have not forgotten. The diary form, with occasional 
letters here and there, is a dangerous medium to employ 
and one is always reminded by the distinctive stylo and 
odd gleams of irony that Shaw Desmond, novelist,, has 
edited the book. Boyhood’s dreams, generosity, pilggish- 
ness, loves, sexual and religious terrors are woven round 
the very ordinary experiences of an Irish Protestant youth 
who passes his life till his nineteenth year between the 
Irish country-side in the South and London. But these 
ordinary and sometimes nauseous and x>ainful gropings of 
youth towards balance and freedom could hardly be better 
interpreted than this book interprets them. There should 
be a great bonfire of youthful diaries since Shaw Desmond 
has fixed within the framework of a human story both 
what was often thought but ne’er so well expressed and 
what has ne'er been published before. There is a frank 
insistence upon the physical side of life blended with 
passages of sheer beauty and naive plans for the world’s 
future: " And all the men would go about in kilts if 
Irish or Scottish, the Irish wearing green kilts. But the 
English would wear the stockingette of the Middle Ages 
which shewed the leg and which with its colours was so 
beautiful and all wool Jaeger underclothing. . . . And 
nobody would speak to anybody about sex and everybody 
would know everything and everybody would know that 
the other knew and that also would be ixjrfect. . . . 
Ultimately the world would be one whole with all men and 
women brothers and sisters but every nationality would 
be separate and distinct and ferociously proud of it. . . .So 
three cheers for Ireland, for the world and for the Universe 
and for God I Hip-hip-hip hurrah I " In brief, plenty of 
poetry, plenty of truth, and plenty of Mr. Shaw Desmond. 


THE CAUSAL AND THE CASUAL IN HISTORY. By John 
Buchan. 2s. (Cambridge Press.) 

This is the Rede lecture for 1939. Addressing a Cam¬ 
bridge audience, Mr. Buchan said that he was conscious of 
treading on delicate ground, since Cambridge scholarship 
tends to support the view propounded by Professor Bury 
in 1903 that " History is a science—no more and no less." 
It is this conception which Mr. Buchan seeks to refute. 
The Muse of History, he says, is " a lady of many parts," 
and he here pictures Clio " with the puzzled and curious 
face of a child, staring at the kaleidoscope of the centuries, 
and laughing—yes, laughing—at an inconsequence that 
defies logic and wliimsicalities too fantastic for art." 
He does not minimise the Importance of the causal element 
in events, but he holds that to be blind to the casual is to 
run the risk of misrepresenting history to suit some thesis 
—a danger into which too many " scientific " historians 
fall. Mr. Buchan then takes a number of instances at 
random—^from the time of Charles the First to the Great 
War—and shows how events have often been influenced, 
if not revolutionised, by the merest accident or the oddest 
mischance; and he concludes his breezy and convincing 
lecture by agreeing with Burke that it is "impossible, 
in these political inquiries, to find any proportion between 
the apparent force of any moral causes we may assign 
and their known operation." 

BLACaC jiMkGIC. By Paul Morand. 8s, 6d. net. (Heinemoun.) 

The exotic manner in which this book is produced is 
in keeping with the somewhat overheated contents, and 
enm Mr. Aaron Douglas's strange and effective illustra- 
tiona-HKipetimposed flat blacks,' greys and whites—are 
Eastern rather than negro in their decorative opulence. 

• M. Paul Mdrand's stories range from the Congo to the 
U.SA., irom Syracuse to Antilles, but they are always 
peopled hy of eome define of colour. His manner 
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nor tell a tale in order to prove a point. The spectade 
of the human comedy is for him of never failing interest, 
and in this collection of stories he has chosen to reveal 
one stratum of it as it strikes a post-War European. If 
we who read him are disturbed by the revelation of colour 
prejudice, we may be sure that we are not reflecting a 
disturbance in his mind. His concern is to picture a 
number of somewhat bizarre incidents vividly, and his 
success is not to be denied. Whether liis expression of 
** coloured " p3rschology is accurate we do not know; all 
we can say is t^t he makes it so convincing that we accept 
it, at any rate for the duration of the book. If Mr. Hamish 
Miles's translation is as accurate as it is fluent (and we have 
no reason to suppose that it isn’t), it is a remarkable piece 
of work. The style is as choist as if it were an original 
book of his own. The same translator's version of " La 
Mare au Diable '* (" The Devil’s Pool ”)—8s. 6d.; Scho- 
lartis Press—one of George Sand's most delightful stories, 
is equally fine. 

A HISTORY OF FREE-THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson. 2 vols. 
25s. (Watts.) 

Even those who dissent most profoundly from the views 
on religion which Mr. J. M. Robertson enunciates in " A 
History of Free-thought in the Nineteenth Century ” 
will be prepared to admit, as they turn the pages of tliis, 
his latest work, that in comprehensiveness of plan, sym¬ 
metry of execution and sustained mental alertness, it is 
fully worthy of its author. The scheme and method which 
Mr. Robertson adopts is very much like that which Sir 
Leslie Stephen employed in describing the Deist and 
Socinian controversy in his '* History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century.” But whereas Sir Leslie 
compromised by allowing considerable weight to the 
defences put up by the champions of orthodoxy and even 
rejected tlie plain testimony given by De Quincey to the 
privately proclaimed heterodoxy of that doughty Christian 
apologist. Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandafl, Mr. Robertson 
defends Free-thought and attacks Christian Theology 
with all the vigour of the game and with something of the 
acrimony of tlie Bradlaugh-Holyoake school. As a history 
of the intellectual revolt against the old and exploded 
orthodoxy, Mr. Robertson's new book then may be regarded 
as supplementing admirably the work alresidy done by 
Lecky and Stephen. 

IN QUEST OF THE SUN. By Alain Gcrbault. 20s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

In his ” narrow-built and deep cutter,” Firecrest, Mr. 
Gerbault spent more than seven hundred days at sea 
and covered 40,000 sea miles single-handed. The whole 
trip is full of romantic adventure, but the crux of it lies 
in the last wrord—single-handed. There is almost a touch 
of the magician in his amazing activity. ” It is not easy 
to tack single-handed under three head-sails and with four 
sheets to attend to. In this narrow channel 1 was not 
able to keep on the same tack more than thirty seconds, 
and during this half-minute 1 had to take bearings and 
run forward and look'<j»ut ahead of my boat.” Such agility 
leaves the non-technical rer^ler wellnigh breathless. There 
were, times when his. log was a succession of references 
to "squalls, thunder, lightning, dead calms, deluges of 
rain and trimming of sails,” but against all these and 
divers other difficulties lies a generous balance of divert¬ 
ing and unusual experiences, yielding not a little in the 
way of interesting facts and customs. Starting from New 
York in November, 1924, for the Bermudas, Panama, 
ti^ Galapagos Islands, the Marquesas, Tahiti, Fiji, across 
to Natal, round the Cape, the gallant though battered Fire- 
crest fins^y reached Havre in September, 1929* Under all 
conditions the author’s resourcefulness was wonderfully 
equal to the occasion. 


THE SCOTS KITCHEN 

ITS TRADITIONS AND LORE 
WITH OLD-TIME RECIPES 

BY 

F. MARIAN McNEILL 

strongly bound in buekram. Price ys. 6d. net 

"Miss McNaill has written a moat allurina book, which will provide 
matter for many a literary dinertalion ."—Morning Post 

ALPINE FLOWERS 

THE MOST COMMON ALPINE PLANTS OF 
SWITZERLAND. AUSTRIA. AND BAVARIA 

BV 

DR. GUSTAV HEGI 

Lately rrofeaior In the Univenlty of Munich 
Authorised Translation by 
WINIFRED M, DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. 

With 30 coloured and 8 black-and-white plates 
Bound in cloth boards. Size 8| x 5 j ins. Price ys, 6d, net 

FIRE KINDLETH FIRE 

The Professional Autobiography of 
MARION CLEEVE 

Ex-Head Mistress of the Snellham Municipal Secondary 
School for Girls 
Bound in doth. Price 6s. na 


Fell pertUidan ai eHhmw t— fc a am affsIhiMira 

BUCKIE & SON, LTD., 


BATSFORD*S Hew Books 

THE COTTAGES OF ENGLAND 

A Review of their I'ypes and Features from the 16 th to 
the 18 th Centuries. By BASIL OLIVER, F.R.I.B.A. 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Stanlw Baldwin, M.P. 
With over 200 Illustrations from photographs and a 
Frontispiece in colour. Large 8 vo( 9 | Ins. x 64 ins.) 
Cloth. Price, 21 s. net. 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE 
SMALL COLLECTOR 

Its Types, History and Environment from Mediieval to 
Early Victhrian Times. By J. P. BLAKE and A. E. 
REV^EIRS-HOPKINS. With about 120 illustrations 
from photographs, old paintings and original designs 
Large 8 vo (9 ina x 5 |ins.). Clolh. Price, 12 s. 6 d. net. 

ANCIENT CHURCH CHESTS A CHAIRS 

in the Home Counties, round Greater Londoh. By 
FRbD ROE R.I., R.B.C. With a Foreword byC. 
REGINALD GRUNDY, Editor of The Connoisseur. Con¬ 
taining nearly 100 illustrations from drawings by the 
author and from photographs. Demy 4 to (114 ins. x 
Sfins.) Cloth. Price, 21 s. net 

OLD PEWTER t ITS MAKERS ft MARKS 

In England, Scotland and Ireland. A comprehensive 
and splendidly illustrated account of the Old Pewterer 
and his craft, ror collectors, connoisseurs and antiquaries. 
By HOWAKD HERSCHEL COTTERELL. With 
a descriptive list and touchplates of over 5,000 makers. 
Medium 4 to (II4 ins. x 9 ins.). Price, £5 5 s. net. 

EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC 
GREECE 

The first volume of a new series by MARJORIE and 
C. H. B. QUENNELL. A wonderful little book which 
recreates the background to the legend and poetry of 
The Iliad ”and " The Odyssey .” With a frontispiece 
in colour and about 100 illustrations from the author’s 
drawings. Large 8 vo (9 ins. x 6 ins.). Price 7 s. 6 d.net. 

Prospectuses of aU these Titles supplied on request 


B. T. BAT8PORD Ltd, PoblkUn, 94, Higli Helbm, LONDON 


is assdntiaily objective, and although his astute observa¬ 
tion provides matter f6r controversialists, his own 
pivjudices—if he has any-—axe never obtruded. Like a 
tme Frenchman, he does not confound art with morals 
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(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


HOMEPLACE, by Maristan Chapman (7s. 6d.; Philip 
Allan), renews the delightful acquaintance made in '* The 
Happy Mountain ” a short time ago. Once more we are 
wrestling with strange colloquialisms, this time we fancy 
rather more involved (despite the many helpful foot¬ 
notes, quite a number of words leave us perplexed— 
frosh^, shogging, scunnerest. agley, smooch, etc.). But 
glimmering through them all is a rare and basliful beauty 
curiously in keeping witli the simplicity of these lives and 
surroundings. Dena and Waitstill have gone to their home- 
place, while Fayre (as tangled up as ever) and Bess pursue 
their thorny path to peace and happiness. Everyday 
happenings in Happy Mountain are commonplace enough, 
but the quaint diction, with its biblical resonance, added 
to Miss Chapman's dcli^tful delineations, convey a sense 
of dignity and real charm. She has appropriate a little 
plot of country and made it uniquely her own, much to 
our delight. 

Daphne and her friend Pamela were drably plodding in 
a drapery establishment when a veritable upheaval came 
their way in the shape of Jimmy and Billy. Daphne and 
Pamela lost their posts, and Billy, whose ** old top was 
" near enough to a millionaire that you wouldn't know the 
difference by candlelight," got the brilliant idea of float¬ 
ing DAPHNE LIMITED (by Richard Starr. 7s. 6d.; Herbert 
Jenkins) for their benefit. Mr. Starr has kept the farce 
at a steady level of joyous inconsequence and entertaining 
banter, particularly a most hilarious telephone conversa¬ 
tion which occupies pages, and only came to an end with 
Billy's surprising store of coppers. Sheer comedy and 
romance are generously balanced and move at a swinging 
pace. 

In THE ROMANTIC LUSTRE, by A. H. N. Andrews (7s. 6d.; 
Heath Cranton). the political and romantic affairs of the 
little state of Montesacria are pleasingly woven into a 
colourful picture. An English girl. Eliza^th d'Estecourt, 
had been appointed governess-companion to the Princess 
Elena, and it is principally through her eyes that we glimpse 
the varied happenings, the political disturbances, the life 
inside the palace and, most outstanding of all, the young 
King Christopher's romance with a peasant shepherdess. 
In the latter cause, despite her own feeliilgs, Elizabeth 
proyed Aeir strongest ally. Real charm and delicacy, and 
in ttie end a true sense of fitness, characterise an excellent 
first novel. 

The period of the Norman Conquest, with all its manorial 
rivalry, servitude and gallantry, is glowingly depicted in 
WHEN THE SAINTS SLEPT, by E. O. Browne (78. 6d.; 
Heath Cranton), a i fnance of the evil days of Stephen. 
The beautiful Mary de Gifford, commanding in person and 
half royal in blood, dominates the book in her struggles to 
honour her husband's memory and keep his fief for their 
little son. Jealousy, brutality, deception, romance, 
intrigue, all wage a persistent battle around her. bringing 
her at last to brealdng point, in a powerfully conceived 
scene, in the house of her ^Isadliest enemy whose son 
has cruelly lured her daughter away. Her honour was 
saved and she wins through to happiness, but at a terrific 
cost. 

SWORD AND SCYTHE, by Elizabeth M. Weale (fis.; 
Daniel), is a romance of French Revolution by a 
young author who is still in her teens. " During a visit 
to PArie and the neighbouring country," she says. " the 
buildingi and palaces gave me^an ideal setting for a story 
oi the downfall of the French throne and the ensuing 
Revelation." 


Men of letters and of business, ministers of religion, 
members of the peerage, scientists, lawyers, army and 
navy ofiioers, physicians, educationists, musicians, actors 
and miscellaneous centenarians all contribute confessions 
in LIVING AS WE DO, by Leonard Henslowe (as. 6d.; 
Joseph), to the habits of life by which they have 
secured good health. Many smoke, and many do not; 
many take alcohol, many are abstainers; their diets, hours 
of work and recreations vary widely. The moral seems 
to be that if you wish to live long and be happy you may 
cat and drink and do whatever you find agrees with yo|^, 
so long as you avoid excesses. 'The series of records from 
personal experience with Mr. Henslowe’s own chapters 
are both interesting and of value. Perhaps, in view of 
his warnings against obesity, Mr. Henslowe is a little too 
harsh on tliose who rush about at night, going to theatres 
instead of sitting at home in comfortable chairs listening 
to the wireless. Otherwise his advice is common sense 
of the soundest and broadest kind. " The ideal drink is 
pure, soft watA*,’’ but one deduces that you may safely take 
alcohol, provided you take it as two of the centenarians do. 
either " not as a beverage," or " only medicinally." 

ART 

Dent. —^Artwork. Edited by D. S. MacColl. 2s. 6d. 
Studio. —^Decorative Art, 1930. 7s. 6d. 

CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 

Fauer & Faber.— ^Tradition and Barbarism. P. Mansell 
Jones. 7s. 6d. 

Hogarth Press.— Stravinsky’s Sacrifice to Apollo. Eric 
Walter White. 6s. 

Lahr (Mrs.).—Joseph Conrad. Liam O’Flaherty, is. 
Mkthuicn.'- Ifcilcctcd Music and Other Essays. Basil 
Maine. 5s. 

Cecil Palmer. —^I'he Subtlety of George Bernard Shaw. 
Patrick Braybrooke. 7s. fid. 

Rider. —Poetry and the ^ientific Spirit. R. Dimsdale 
Stocker. 2S. fid. 

Watkins. —^The God of Shelley and Blake. John Henry 
Clarke. 

Williams & Norgate.— The Little Man in Blue. Ernest 
Ballard. 6s. 

FICTION 

(Price 75. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 

Allen & Unwin. —Special Providence. Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, M.P. 

Appleton. —^Thc Eyes Through the Tree. Maude C. 

Keator.—Even Sara. Gladys Blake. 

Arrowsmith. —Embryo. Sibyl Phillpotts.—^Murder at 
Midnight. Luke Allan. 

Brentanos. —^The Lady Jean. Frank Dilnot. 

Thornton Butterworth. —The Beloved Ph3rsician. 
Naomi Jacob. 

Jonathan Cape. —Pink Furniture. A. E. Coppard. 
Cassell. —^The Bran-Tub. Guy Fletcher.—^cret Places. 
Joan Sutherland. 

Chapman & Hall. —Giving the Bride Away. Margot 
Neville.—Black Storm. Thomas C. Hinkle.—Miss 
Veil Intervenes. Jeffery E. Jeffery. —He-Who-Came ? 
Constance Holme. 6s.—^London Is My Lute. Wini¬ 
fred James. 6s. 

Chatto a Windus.— Sanatorium. Donald Stewart. 
Cobden-Sanderson. —Singennann. Myron Brinig. Ss. fid. 
Collins. —^Rift Valley. Florence Kilpatrick. 

Constable. —^All Smoke. Ferdinand McFayden.—^Tbe 
Man in the Red Hat. Richard Keveme. 

Heath, Cranton. —^Ships That Pass. R. L. Dearden. 6s. 
—^Milled Grain. Sidney Hopwood.—^Thc Blue Flower 
M3r8tex7. Nora Cassera. 

Dent. —^Plume of the Arawas. F. O. V. Adheson. 
Duckworth.— Rondo. Basil Maine. 

Faber ft Faber. —Redheap. Norman Lindsay.—To Be 
Hang^. Bruce Hamilton.—Death in the Dark. 
Stacey Bishop. 
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What Editors 
Want 

By a Professional JoumaUst 

If 3rou are able to view a subject in a new 
light, you are. if you can write English, a 
potential journalist capable of earning a 
considerable income in your spare time. 

The key-note of all newspaper contribu¬ 
tions is novelty. There are comparatively 
few new subjects, but there are many varia¬ 
tions on the same themes. Any averagely 
intelligent person is capable of striking a 
new note. It is that new note, that vari¬ 
ation on familiar themes, that literary edi¬ 
tors want—in fact, one type of “ magazine '* 
article is nothing more than a novel point of 
view upon a familiar or topical subject. 

liut there is another kind of article—that 
which deiils with unfamiliar aspects of, or 
gives interesting facts about, a particular 
business, profession or experience. They 
are nsu^ly signed '* By a Lawyer,** '* By 
a Hostess," " By a Teacher,’* " Bv a 
Gardener," " By a Philatelist,*’ etc. it is 
quite possible for one person to be hostess, 
gardener, philatelist, and a dozen otlier 
things, so that the writer’s scope is not 
limited; 

That is the secret of subject choosing. 

Ideas for articles are endless. But the 
free lance needs sometliing more : he needs 
to know the technique of article writing. 
It is not difficult to acquire. Anybody who 
takes the trouble to do so and can learn how 
to treat subjects in an entertaining way has 
a wonderful chanc^j to add to his income— 
and in a way that is not only really fasci¬ 
nating but which broadens his outlook and 
interests amazingly. 


The Regent Institute offon practical correspondence 
tuition in article and story writing. If you have aptitude 
lor literary work—4f you, for mstanoe, van write an 
interesting letter—you can be trained to turn out articles 
for which editors will pay big prices. Sepd for the inter¬ 
esting booklet Haw to Succeed as a Writer " (free and 
post free) to-day, and learn how the Institute has enabled 
hundreds of men and women to write for the Proas. 
Many o/ them started to sell theUf work while still taking 
the Course, 


...NowI Earn 
JC400 a Year 

By JOHN CLEMENT 

The assertion that writers are born, 
and that the art of writing saleable 
articles and stories cannot taught, 
is quickly disproved when one becomes 
a student of the Regent Institute. 

My literary career began after an 
interview, some two years ago. with 
the Assistant Director of Studies. I 
knew nothing whatsoever of writing at 
that time, and, moreover, I had not 
the advantage of a good education. 

After reading a sample of my work, 
the Assistant Director told me that 
I had a fair chance of success, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that I was willing 
to work. That day I enrolled as a 
student, and although I have much 
more to learn. 1 am now a professional 
journalist earning about ;£40o per 
annum. 

It is but giving the Regent Institute 
tlieir due to say that I owe my success 
to their valuable tuition, and the 
infinite pains to which they were put 
in instructing one who knew absolutely 
nothing about journalism. I have no 
hesitation in recommending those who 
liave an urge to write to place themselves 
as students with the Regent Institute. 
The fees charged are ridiculously small 
when compared to the remuneration 
that success brings. 

That I enjoyed none of the advan¬ 
tages of a public school education, and 
yet progressed to the extent of contri¬ 
buting to most of the big daily and 
weekly newspapers within eighteen 
months, is sufficient to illustrate the 
great value of the tuition offered by 
the Regent Institute. 


How I Made £600 in Spare Time 

By a WOMAH WRITER 


Earning While 
Learning 

Swift Success of Regent 
Students 

Hundreds of Regent students have 
earned money by the pen daring 
tuition ; many of them have recouped 
the fee several times over while taking 
the Course. Most of these successful 
pupils were novices when they enrolled. 
Typical reports of earning while learning 
are given below :— 

SalliBg Two or Throo Arlidot o Wook^ 

" For some tlmo the Liverpool Echo and the Evenirm 
Express (and occasionaUy the Weekly Post) havo pub- 
Uahod one article each week. ... 1 remodelled a few 
articles according to the hints in yonr leaaonB, and 
were at once accepted." 

TUrty-Threo Tiaos in Print. 

“ 1 have now (after laaon 6) been In print thirty- 
three times." 

Poraauont and Ramnnarativo Work4 

" I have secured permanent and remunerative work 
baides selling every pne of my eaeicises." 

Over £30 Eoraedi 

" I am doing fairly well. I expect to touch from 
Journalism by Decmber, as 1 am now boyoad £$0 
(after et^t lessons)." 

A Bnsy Writer. 

" I now forward my ninth lesson for ciitloism. . • • 
At present I can scarcely find time to continue with your 
Course, a every spate minute is spent in writing artiela. 
Some weeks I place an many u four." > 

Write to-day for a copy of the In¬ 
stitute's prospectus, " How to Succeed 
as a Writer.*' This interesting booklet 
will be sent free and post free on 
application to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/gs), Regent House, Pnlace 
Gate, London, W.8, 

Cut out this coupon and post it in 
an unsealed envelope (id. stamp) ^ or 
write a simple request for the boohlet. 


I had always been keen about writing. It was pointed out in one of the lessons 
though I had no practicr I knowledge as that an author should only write on 
to how to dispose of my MSS. I de- those subjects of which he or she has 
cided to join the Regent Institute, for some personal and practical experience, 
the simple reason that the slogan " Earn This advice has been the key-note to my 
While You Learn " appealed to me t I success. I asked myself what subject I 
ppiid my fee, and before 1 had got to the Imew most about. The answer came 
epd of the third lesson had refunded in a flash. 1 wrote my first book. It 
myself in full. Evidently the slogan ran at once into over 20,000 ^pies and 
was a true one. is still selHng. 1 follou^ this up with 

" 1 finished the Course, which 1 found others on the same subject, and in four 
tremendously interesting, stimulating years have made well over £600. Last 
and helpful. Not only were my articles year I made £940 from royalties and 
csitici^ and corrected, but 1 was given other sources, and this in the midst of a 
the names (with the happiest resuHs) of ve^ bnsy life. 

those papers likely to take my MSS. Atily, my introduction to the Regent 
In a few months 1 had made more than Institute was a very lucky one—lor me 1 
enough to encourage me to continue. D. H.i 
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Harpers. —It Wafks By Night. John Dickson Canr. 
Harrap —Otto Babendidk. Gustav Frenssen. los. 

Heinemann. —Clues of the Caribbees. T. S. Stribling.— 
The Battle of Brains. Ferdinand Tuohy.—The Stray 
Lamb. Thorne Smith. 

Hodder & Stoughton. —I Met Murder. S»elw3m Jepson.— 
Dear England. Eric Simons.—^The Screaming Skull. 
Sydney Horler. 3s. 6d.—^The Wishing Stone. F. E. 
Penny.—^The Noble Error. 

Mabel L. T3rrrcU.—Poo Lorn 
of the Elepliants. Reginald 
Campbell. — The Million 
Pound Deposit. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim.—The league of 
Discontent. Francis Beed- 
ing.—The Forerunner]s. 

Annie S. Swan. 3s. 6d. 

Hogarth Press —O c c u p i e d 
Territory. Alice Ritchie. 

Hurst & Blackett. —The 
S)exle.ss Trinity. H. M. £. 

Clamp.—The Unknown 
Quest. Ralph Scott. 

Hutchinson. — The Pleasure 
House. Cosmo Hamilton.— 

The Wings of a Butterfly. 

Emmeline Morrison. — Bid 
Her Awake. Mary Grigs. 

—^The World’s Delight. 

Fulton Oursler. 

Jarrolds. —^The Cr3rstal Skull. 

Warren Hill. — Alexander 
the Greatest. W. H. Upson. 

—A Humble Lear. Lorna 
Doone Beers, — Lip-Stick. 

H. L. Gates. — Ecstasy. 

Dudley Hoys.—^The Accept¬ 
able Woman. Eleanor 
Dunbar Hall.—Irene Sa3rs. 

Charles Lloyd-Jones. 

Herbert Jenkins. —The Barber of Littlewick. Marcus 
Drewe.—^The Gorgon. J. Lindsay Hamilton.—The 
Red Horsemen. Kenneth Laing.—The Seventh En¬ 
tanglement. Edward Leslie.—The Matheson Formula. 
J. S. Fletcher. 

Knopf. —Not on tlie Screen. Henry B. Fuller, 

John Lane. —^Home Is the Hunter. Henry Toke Munn 
and Elizabeth Sprigge.—Mr. Duveen. Mrs. Newton. 
Os. 

Werner LauRik. Painted Veils. James Huneker.^ 
Venus o^n Wheels. Maurice Dekobra. 

John Long. —Pestle and Mortar. Keate Weston.—Rally¬ 
ing Around Mike. Norman P. Greig. * 

Longmans. —^The Mad Shepherdess. Hugh Brooke.—The 
Blackleg. Stacey W. Hyde.—The Temple Servant. 
E. R. Morrough.—The Strcngtli of Lovers. Hugo 
Wast. 

Sampson Low. —Encumbrances. Aylwin L. Martin.— 
Tents of Shorn. Grace Jones Morgan.—Deadmaii’s 
Bay. L. A. Knight.—Susannah the Dauntless. 
Richard Starr. —Luther Wing. Michael Maurice. 
Elkin Mathews & Marrot.— Here Is Thy Victory. Iris 
Barry. 

Methuen. —Wild Justice. Gwrge A. Birmingham.—The 

Corpse in the Church. T. F. W. Hickey. 3s, 6d._ 

The Gilchrist Case. John Barclay. 3s. 6d.—A Castle 
For Sale. M. N. A. Messer. 3s. 6d.—Eagles Fly High. 
E. B. Dewing. -Tlie Christ of the Forest. Robert 
Michel, 

John Murray. —Mr. Absalom. Alan Sullivan. 

Nash * Grayson.— House Sinister. Horace Newte.— 
Stained Wings. Frances Hairod.—The Wall. Arthur 
Mortimer.—Son of Peter. Victor Lloyd.—The Danger 
Zone. Laurence David. 



Nelson. —The Spruce Valley. F. R. Pierce.—^The Case 
of Sir Adam Braid. Molly Thynne.—^The Vengeance of 
Kali. Ian Marshall—^The Jinx Ship. Howard Pease. 
Stanley Paul.— The Gentle Stranger. W. Byron Mowery. 
Partridge. —Drift. James Hanley. 

Putnams. —The Specialist. Charles Sale. 3s. 6d. 

Alston Rivers. —^The Mansel Disappearance Mystery. 
Gertrude Comley.—His Difficult Daughter. Winifred 
Carter. 

Scuolartis Press . —^White J ade. 

Maude Meagher, (is. 
Selwyn & Blount. —The Tree’s 
Shadow. Louise Rourke. 
—Children of Glamour. 
Elizabeth Cobb Chapman. 
Skeffington. —Haunted Bells. 
Madeleine Buchanan.— 
Grandmother Martin is 
Murdered. John Courtney. 
Stockwell. — Lotus Love. 
Marie Maude. 3s. Od.— 
Australia. Justicia (J. S. 
Berry). 5s.—The Wisdom 
of the Serpents. S. M. 
Statham. 6s. 

Humphrey Toulmin. —The 
Mink Coat. Edith Brill.— 
The Fiery Angel. Valert 
Brinssov. — Magic Hours. 
Howard I’eacey. 

Ward, Lock.— The North Sea 
Mystery. Harry Edmonds. 
—Tliieves’ Nights. Harry 
Stephen Keeler. — White 
Flame. E. Maria Albanesi. 


Mr. William T. Scanlon, 

Author of **00(1 Have Meroy on Ua" (Noel DouglaaX 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND 
TRANSLATIONS 

(Non-Fiction.) 

Allen & Unwin. -The Moun¬ 
tain Wreath of P. P* 
Nyegosh. los. 6d. 

Gard).—Clioix de I’oemes. 


Sully- 


Marsyas (Lc Cailar, 

Andre Peyre. 

SuEKD & Ward. —^Art and Scholasticism, with Other 
£ssa}rs. Jacquas Maritain. 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Philip Allan. —Flights of Naval Genius. Brian Tunstall. 

I2S. 6d. 

Blackie. —^Firc Kindleth Fire. Marion Clecve, 6s. 
Constable. —^I'he Hardman Papers. Vol. III. Edited by 
S. M. Ellis. 21s.—How Britain is Governed. Ramsay 
Muir. I 2 S. 6d. 

Hogarth Press. —^Unholy Memories of the Holy Land. 
Horace B. Samuel. 15s. 

Hurst & Blackett. —General Hertzog. L. E. Neame. 
i8s. 

Methuen. —A Wayfarer on the Rhine. Malcolm Letts. 

7s. 6d. 

JUVENILE 

Sampson Low. —Hobbies For Girls. Mabel Kitty Gibbard. 
6.S. —^Hobbies For Boys. G. Gibbard Jackson. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bale, Sons, & Danielsson.— Psycho-Analysis and Art. 
George Wliitdhead. 5s. 

Besant.— Excursions in Farce. Harold Simpson. 3a. 6d« 
Chatto & WiNDUs.—Unknown Warriors. K. E. Luard. 
7s. 6d. 

Constable.— Men on a Voyage. Sarah Gertrude Millin, 
58 . 

Dent. —Brush Up Your French. W. G. Hartog. 2s. 6d.— 
The I^vinskaya System of Plnaoforte, Technique and 
Tone-Colour. M^ia Levinskaya. los. 6d.—^The 
European Heritage. Watson Ktrkconiiell. 6s. 
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Duckworth.— Pulpits and PeisonaUties. The Janitor. 59. 
Forum Press (New York).—The American Scrap Book.— 
The European Scrap Book. 

Wells Gardner.— ^Your Parish History. H. M. Barron. 
3s. 6d. 

Herbert Jenkins. —The Science of Spinning for Salmon 
and Trout. Alexander Wanless. 7s. 6d. 

Isle of Wight County Press. —^A Parliamentary History 
of the Isle of Wight. Sir Frederick Black. 5s. 

Knopf. —Censored Mother Goase Rhymes. 2s. 

Sampson Low. —^The Romance of a Modem Liner. Captain 
E. G. Diggle. 6s.— 

Macmillan. —^Myths of the Origin of Fire. Sir James 
George Frazer. Z2s. 6d. 

Mowbray. —Our Royal Guest. Gertrude Hollis. 2s. 
John Murray. —^Adjectives and Other Words. Ernest 
Weekley. 5s. 

Nelson. —Dictionary of Dates. 4s. 6d. 

Newnes. —^Talks With the Professor. By the Listener. 

2S. Cd. 

Oxford Press. —^The Bread of Britain. A. H, Hurst. 

2s. 6d.—India's Political Crisis. William I. Hull, gs, 
Paul (Madras).—^Tlie Gita Idea of God. Brahmachari 
Gitanand. los. 

Philip. —Philips' Record Atlas, los. 6d. 

Pitman. —The Small J n vestor's Guide. Sydney A. Moseley. 
5 s- 

Williams & Norgate. —The Power That Wins. Henry 
Ford and Ralph Waldo Trine. 5s. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Downs & Bowes (Cambridge). -The Bacchae of Euripides. 

With English Translation by D. W. Lucas. 3s. 

Dent. -That Worthless Fellow Platonov. Anton t.hekhov. 

Os.—Shadows of Strife. John Davison. 3s. 6d. 

John Murray. —The Reign of God. Sir Francis Young- 
liu.sbund. 5s. 

Seckeu. - The Devil. Bonn W. T-evy. 5s. 

Talbot Press (Dublin).- Cuchullain“'-"^Vooing of F.mcr 
—^Deirdre of the Sorrows. W. M. Crofton. 2s. each. 

POETRY 

Jonathan Cape. —A Bravery of Earth. Richard Eber- 
liart. 5s. 

Di:nt. —Poems and Stories. Orgill MacKenzic. 7s. (>d. 
Noel DougI.as. —Both Sides of Suez. Hilton Brown. 
4s. Od. 

Laiir (Mrs.).—^At the Harlot's Burial. I-aurence Powys. 
Poetry Bookshop. —The New Broadside, No. 20. Song. 
George Macdonald. 4d. 

Poetry Society. - A Book of Lincolnshire Verse. 

Grant Richards. —The Poems of Charles Richard Cam- 
moll. 10s. 6d. 

Roberts. —The Heights of Dargai. Alice Wills, is. 
HrMPiiREY Toulmin. —^\^erses. Helen Thorp. 3s. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Anglo-American Publications. —A RcUgion for Modern 
Youth. IS. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Constable. —Craven Hou.se. Patrick Hamilton. 3s. 6d.— 
Black Gallantry. Val Gielgud. 3s. 6d.—The Havering 
Plot. Richard Keverne. 3s. 6d. 

Daniel. —La Dainseuse, ana Other Poems. Elsie I’aterson 
Cranmer. 

Dent. —Four Boon Fellows. A. J. Brown. 3s. Gd. 

Gan Esii (Madras).—Potter’s Clay. Hilton Brown. Rs.i-8. 
Heinemann. —The Science of Happiness. Harold Deardcn. 
5s.—The Dragon and the Lotus. Crosbic Garstin. 

—jjfe and Letters of Walter H. Page. Burton T. 
Hendrick. 5s. 

Macmillan. —Zclla Sees Herself. E. M. Delafield. 3s. 6d. 
Watts. —^Twelve Years in a Monastery. Joseph McCabe.— 
The Descent of Man. Qiarles Darwin.—Gibbon on 
Christianity.—Historj' of Modem Philosophy. A. W. 
Benn. is. each. 
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Published by A. & C. Black, Ltd. g 
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1 

GERMANY I 

S 

By GERALD BULLETT J 

a 
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i 

With a chapter on Tourism and Moun- g 
taineering by Anthony Bertram. Contain- g 
ing 33 full-page illustrations in colour by g 
£. T. & £. Harrison Compton. g 

M 

This is an addition to Black’s New Series M 

OP Colour Books. » 

7/6 net (py post 5/)- » 

THE CHARM OF 1 

1 

M 

LANCASHIRE 1 

i 

By J. CUMINC'r WALTERS M 


Containing 24 full-page reproductions from = 
pencil drawings by Frank Greenwood, = 
and a map. s 

Second Edition. 10/6 net {by post xi/-) = 
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ELEMENTARY 1 

1 

PRINCIPLES OF i 

B 

JURISPRUDENCE | 

M 

By GEORGE W. ICEETON, M.A., LL.M., g 

1 

Senior Lecturer in Law at the Victoria p 
University of Manchester. s 

I j/(> net {by post Jj/-) p 
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4, 5 & 6, SOHO SQUARE. LONJ 30 N, W.i g 
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PEOPLE ARE ALREADY ARCUINC ABOUT 
THE * NOBILITY' OF THE ERROR IN 


The Noble Error 

By Mabel L. Tyrrell 


A NEW AUTHOR DISCOVERED BY 
HODDER AND STOIKHTON 7f6 NET 


WRITER'S OWN MAGAZINE 

Full of valuable and muet helpful fiiaterlal for both new and eetablfehed 
authon. 6d. net monthly. Annual Suhecrlption, 7/6. Specimen free.— 

ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London 


A UTHORS MSS.« etc., promptly and 

•<* Mraftilljr trpewrlttea. !/■ par 1,000 wprds. 
BIgtaMt BEAUMONT, 101, 

MalroM Atmu*. Wimbladoa Park, S.W.19. 






riNDiNO rnsT editions. 

T is more than evident that the interest in the 
collecting of books, especially modem first editions, 
js growing and expanding. There are many people 
who say that this interest is purely a fashion of the 
moment and that, like every¬ 
thing else that comes into 
the public eye in this way, it 
will soon pass. Those who 
say and write such things do 
not understand. I am quite 
ready to admit that in all 
movements, of any kind, there 
is always a percentage of those 
who become interested in 
doing something because so 
many others are doing it. 

The crowd psychology cannot 
be entirely obliterated. It 
must always be with us, and 
the trouble is, it frequently 
influences others who have 
little capacity to resist it. In 
the case of book-coUecting. 
there is an additional influence 
among those who are always 
captured by the mood or 
interest of a large body of 
people. It is the very potent 
influence of potential money¬ 
making. There is no need for 
any one of us who collects 
books for th| love of the books 

themseWes, to cast a stone at those who are drawn to 
collecting by th?. profits that come out of it. Many are 
susceptible to the double lure, and «(£bh finds his own 
contentment and joy in the pursuit. 

The man who brings to the pursuit both a love of 
literature and a good t mmercial instinct has perhaps 
the hardest field to hoe. He is a reasonable, logical 
being. Times are hard, and how can it be when, having 
bought a much desired volume for some tempter 
offers him j£5o for it ? There's the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick maker to be paid; clothes to be 
bought lor man and wife, ^nd' the irresistible tax- 
man to be made content; so what would you ? He 
stifles his regret and lets liis treasured volume go. His 
sorrow is greater than yours or mine. I know one big- 
soukd fellow who always asks five times what he knows 
is the market price. I have heard him. “ What a 
cheek I" says the mattcr-of-fact one. But he is wily 
in his iqpkitual rapture. He knows that no one will 
pay tto price, so he saves the situation and goes his 


way with a quiet conscience, when he should have sold 
his book and paid his bills. 

Book^ollectors of all kinds are in and around 
about us. They are thriving, and increasing in 
numbers. They are, each in a different way, 
earnest and thorough. They 
know, as we all know, there 
is always something to be 
learned. No one is completely 
in possession of all knowledge. 
No one is omnipotent. No 
one can be omnipotent. I 
come across proofs of this 
day after day. There are 
those who will bluff you—or 
rather try to do so: for no 
expert likes—least of all 
myself!—to be found out. 
Hence, there Ls much writing 
and inquiring about the prices 
of this and that. The letters 
arc anxious ones: full of 
pertinent questions, full of 
intelligence, all showing how 
thoroughly the correspondents 
are interesting themselves in 
the business. Sometimes the 
answer is simple; sometimes it 
is complicated and difficult. It 
all proves my point that there 
is a truly tremendous and 
growing interest in book-col¬ 
lecting. in all directions. 

But however great this interest may be, it can lead 
nowhere unless there is some plan by which one may 
learn how to discover the first editions which are, or 
will be, of value. Followirg fashions in collecting is 
more or less futile. We can all do that, and with ease. 
There is so much information provided in the press 
these days, that any intelligent person may, without 
much difficulty, keep track of those books that are 
commanding high prices. I suppose most readers of 
this article have only that system as a guide. Let me 
say at once, it is fraught with many problems. One 
learns that the first issue of the first edition of, shall 
I say Mr. Robert Graves’s " Good-bye to All That," 
containing the poem that was afterwards deleted from 
the subsequent printing, is fetching £6 or £7, and that 
there is promise that it may go up to even a higher 
price. It may, or it may not. It may even 
depreciate in price. This is happening always 
in the first edition market. It is one thing to 
buy at a high price in the hope of an advance. 



Portnit by Howard Coster, Mr. J. B. Priestley. 

Pint editions of whew **^Good Compuilons" are In demand among 
eolleeton. 
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but it is usually quite a different thing when it comes 
to sdling. 

To follow the current fashion has its attractions, 
and I will admit it may possibly work out to our satis¬ 
faction, if we are quick enough to buy a book long 
before it has reached a high price. But it has many 
dangers, and I, for one, will never recommend it as a 
general policy. Of course it is conceivable that the 
demand for a particular volume is so prevalent that 
the market price goes on advancing. As in the case 
of J. B. Priestley's “ Good Companions.” I think this 
is an instance where a first edition collector may well 
invest in a copy, if it can be found, even at the present 
price of £3-^4. The book is important as a piece of 
literature. In years to come 1 think it will stand out 
as one of the notable volumes of the twentieth century. 
Mr. Priestley was comparatively little known a few years 
since, but to some of us, whose duty and pleasure it 
is to watch and weigh the work of current writers, it 
was clear that Mr. Priestley would one day, and before 
very long, rank high among his contemporaries. He has 
climbed to the heights with ” Good Companions.” 
Frankly it emphasised his importance earlier than I had 
anticipated. But he is always such a steady worker, 
and so exacting a critic of himself, that one never 
doubted he would, sooner or later, win the wide recog¬ 
nition that has come to him. 

If the average collector had recognised this probability 
in, let us say, Mr. Priestley’s ” I For One ” or ” Lilliput 
Papers,” or in some of his other books, he would have 
laid up for himself treasures of no mean literary value. 
And in the future they will have considerable commercial 
value. My point is, we must establish our own literary 
standards and remain faithful to them. Then in spite 
of fashions and conventions, we shall go forward and 
regularly add each new book of the author whom we 
have judged as an important addition to our collec¬ 
tion. We shall of course make mistakes. At least so 
far as fashion is concerned. But shall we not have 
established a fasiiion of our own ? And the chance.s 
are that as experience and light come to us, we shall 
find that we have been collecting just those books which 
fashion has selected for the ” boom ” of the moment. 
Harking back, if we had established this plan, some of 
us by now would have had a richer collection of such 
autliors as Walter de la Mare, John Galsworthy, Henry 
Williamson, H. M. Tomlinson, W. B. Yeats, J. M. 
Barrie, C. E. Montague, G. B. Shaw, and so on. When 
we see the crowd buying these authors and others, we 
wonder why u>B«did not begin collecting them earlier. 
There is just one excuse : our collecting may have been 
so definitely individual, so Lmitcd to authors whose 
writings make a special appeal to us, that we had not 
had the desire to add to our shelves the books of one or 
another of these whose first editions have now become 
precious. 

DISTINCTIVE CATALOGUES. 

There can be no completed understanding of book¬ 
collecting, if the book-collector docs not make a habit of 
receiving and studying the many catalogues now issued 
by all antiquarian booksellers of any standing. There 
is more information to be gleaned from such lists than 
is generally realised. These catalogues are complete 



FIRST EDITIONS OF 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS 



LONDON 

PICKERING & CHATTO, LTD. 
I, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. 


MYERS & CO. 
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in details as to year of publication, condition, special 
particulars relating to first editions, and many other 
facts. If earnest book-collectors not only examined 
these lists closely, but committed to memory at least 
the important information provided, there would be 
much less difficulty in the search for the books which 
the collector is anxious to obtain, and there would be 
no difficulty in personally recording the market values 
of a great number of books. Some antiquarian book¬ 
sellers give a short description under the titles, and 
sometimes we wonder if the special lists devoted to 
modem first editions might not regularly have a 
foreword about the market in general, and the books 
contained in the catalogue in particular. 

We have on the table before us a galaxy of lists, and 
in writing that they are all of considerable attraction 
to the book-collector, we are in no way exaggerating. 
They are very tempting indeed to the genuine book- 
collector and, if we dared, we should deal with all of 
them in detail. As we have said before, a good cata¬ 
logue of books, either old or new, is always fascinating ; 
sometimes more so than some new books. 

Just as we reach this point, the postman, good man, 
brings us Catalogue No. 29 of Elkin Mathews, Ltd. 
There is also before us, asking for a word, the same 
firm's list of books on “ Byron and Byronia.” 'flic 
latter is a very valuable list, and one that wc shall keep 
for reference. It is a long time since wc have seen 
anything more useful of this kind. Tlie “ First 
Editions " list should be asked for, and studied care¬ 
fully, on the lines we have mentioned above. Interest¬ 
ingly enough, we arc pleased to note, on opening it, 
that here is a list that includes exactly what we have 
suggested above : there are two pages of excellent 
and helpful notes for collectors. 

Messrs. Fk'tcher, Ltd., send us Catalogue 46. Here 
again is a list of miscellaneous books in all classes, at 
moderate prices; something like eleven hundred odd 
titles. Looking through this catalogue, we observed 
a numlxT of valuable books on costume and the decora¬ 
tive arts from a collection formed by the late Atillio 
Cormolli. In going through it, as so often happens, 
we indulged4n the plea.sant task of marking those books 
we, jx^rhaps wickedly, coveted. 

Different businesses of course have different ways of 
making their lists. The one that w^omes to us from 
Henry Danielson is easy to read. We like the bold type 
of the titles, and the especial display of the more notable 
works. The number this list is 29 ; it includes both 
old and niodem books, many in fine bindings, principally 
from the libraries of the late Sir Edmund Gosse, and that 
great collector. Clement K. Shorter, affectionately known 
among us as ('. K. S. There are also illustrated works 
and books on the fine arts, besides a large number of 
modern first editions, includjng rhany printed on large 
paper. Being .something of a maker of association 
books ourselves, wc are glad to note several such works 
in this list. 

One of the handsomest of the catalogues on our tabic 
just now is Messrs. Myers’s new (No. 274) illustrated 
catalogue of rare books, manuscripts, autograph letters, 
historical documents, etc. It includes, among much 
else, rare first editions of Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
of Marlowe's " Hero and Leandcr," Jonson’s Volpone," 


the three volumes of Hardy's " Dynasts," the poems of 
Gray and Dr. Johnson, an exceptionally good copy 
of the Third Folio Shakespeare; and a large selection of 
letters from Shaw. Southey, Dickens, Scott, Crabbe, 
George Moore, Thomas Moore, Livingstone, Nelson, 
Henry Fielding, I-ongfellow. Cruikshank and many 
another famous person of to-day or yesterday. Many 
of the letters arc printed, and this, with the facsimile 
title pages and excellent portraits of Scott and Samuel* 
Richardson, make this, even apart from the number 
and variety of books in its list, a most interesting 
as well as most attractive catalogue—^the sort one 
cannot see without being tempted to write to the 
bookseller for a copy. We reproduce on one of our art 
pages the Scott portrait—a beautiful and rare mezzo¬ 
tint after Raeburn, priced at £35. 

A very nicely arranged list is issued by the Frank 
Hollings Bookshop.. A really u.seful catalogue it is. 
Naturally such a list contains only a small proportion 
of the books which Mr. Hollings has for sale. Here again 
the titles are very ea.sily readable, and wc observe that 
this is one of tho.se lists that, in many ca.ses, includes 
a note undern'^ath an entry. The distinctive character 
of the catalogue is that when there are many books 
by an author included, the name of that author is 
printed in large type at the beginning of that author’s 
titles. This is a pleasing plan. 

From Grafton & Co. we have received three lists: 
One (No. 76) aevoted to recent purchases of books on 
medicine, chemistry and allied subjects; anotlicr 
(No. 81) is a list of books on Italian art, bibliography, 
history, topography and literature ; a third (No. 79) 
quite an interesting and valuable catalogue of works on 
transportation. 

Recently two magnificent catalogues arrived from 
Messrs. Maggs. Catalogue No. 534 is unique and 
beautifully produced, with a great number of c.xtra- 
ordinarily fine illustrations 1 1 h Part II of" Bibliotheca 
Nautica." It is of inestimable value to the specialist, 
and fascinating for the general book collector. Wc 
should dearly love to write at length about the cata¬ 
logue, because there are many, many most alluring 
items in it. There is only one way out. The reader 
must try to get a copy of it from Messrs. Maggs. Speak¬ 
ing generally, we may say the same about the other 
catalogue, No. 533, deals with books of the fifteenth 
century, from the presses of one hundred towns. This 
is Part I—there will be others later—and includes 
tt>wns of Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, England 
and France. There is also an important foreword of 
eight pages printed at the beginning of this notable 
catalogue. 

Other lists which are on our table have been issued 
by Henry Sotheran, Ltd., and W’. M. Murphy & Sons, 
The Sotheran one is illustrated, and concerns itself 
with a country library, and includes many fine books 
of English literature and rare Americana; while Messrs. 
Murphy’s list, of nearly a thousand volumes, covers 
the various branches of literature purchased recently 
from private libraries. There are some good items 
in this, and not at all high-priced. 

Two or three, we are interested in noting, have come 
from U.S.A. Messrs. Goodspeeds, of Boston, send us 
two—one of' autographs and one of first editions. 
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It is alwa}^ a useful study to compare English prices 
and American. On the whole they do not vary a great 
deal, but if there is a difference the American price is 
higher than ours. A very delightfuUy made list is that 
of the Gotham Book Mart, of New York. It is full of 
the titles of those books which we are aU con¬ 
ventionally collecting. There are many items of Barrie, 
Chesterton, Coppard, Galsworthy, Hardy, Huxley, 
Kipling and .so forth. A .signed edition of Galsworthy’s 
** Caravan ” is marked at $250 ; Forsyte Saga,” 
ordinary edition, $125 ; limited signed edition, $500 ; 

'* From the Four Winds,” $675, and ” Villa Riibcin,” 

1475 - 

Wc have again been looking over Foylcs’ recently 
issued catalogue. There is an attractive item in the 
first edition of Jane Austen's ” Emma ”—^we wish 
people would read her books again—and a number of 
collections of autographs, containing some very rare 
items. We note a unique collection of G. B. Shaw’s 
pamphlets for ^16, and a great number of first editions, 
at extremely low prices, as well as many association 
books. 

We have been browsing over Mt?ssrs. Pickering & 
Chatto’s catalogues (Nos. 260 and 2O1) with great enjoj^- 
ment. There arc .some first editions of John Evelyn that 
particularly attract us; some of Henry Fielding, 
including a first of “ Tom Jones,” in six volumes, which 
is getting scarce; some of Fletcher and Ford, and 
and other of the Elizabethan dramatists; Phineas 
Fletcher’s ” Locusts ” and Habington’s ” Castara,” 
which we covet perhaps as much as any. Leigh Hunt 
is well represented, and we hear that his first editions 
are appreciating ; so too arc tho.se of that once popular 
eighteenth century novelist, dramatist and essa5dst, Eliza 
Ha)^ood ; and there is a first edition of Matthew Green's 
witty poem, " The Spleen,” at a very moderate prict*. 
Somt! of these minors are curiously attractive—Elijah 
Fenton for instance, who helped Pope with his tran.sla- 
tion of the Odj ssey; Laurence Eusden, who was poet 
laureate after Rowe and before Colley Cibber—^liis 
official odes and other poems fill a page—these two 
poets have a niche in our literary history and are interest¬ 
ing in themselves as well as in their associations. We have 
only jotted down a few of the items that for personal 
reasons appeal to us, and would recommiiiid you to 
obtain the catalogues for yourself; they are well illus¬ 
trated with reproductions of title pages, and give a 
selection of nearly two thousand books, another of which 
that tempts us, by the way, is a first edition of Gay’s 
” Trivia.” 

A pleasant sight that catches your eye as you come 
out of Charing Cross station into Villiers Street is the 
Little Bookshop across the road. There is always 
something interesting in the window, and the catalogue- 
which has just reached us indicates that collectors will 
find it worth while going inside. Modern authors whose 
first editions it offers ajt moderate prices include Tomlin¬ 
son, T. F. Powys, Walpole, Milne, Kipling, C. E. 
Montague, Arthur Machen, David Garnett, Galsworthy, 
D. H. Lawrence, and a nimiber of others, in addition 
to a large selection of ” Press ” books. 

Mr. Basil Hyman's 1930 catalogue, No. 4, also con¬ 
tains an excellent list of Shaw, Galsworthy, Chesterton, 
Bennett, Priestley and Tomlinson first editions, and a 
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selection of seventeenth and eighteenth century first 
and rare editions of which we have not space to give 
particulars. If you have not got this and the Little 
Bookshop catalogue—^writc for them. 

Before finishing this month’s Catalogue notes, wc 
should like tOidraw attention to a few lists that have come 
in just we are going to press. Catalogue No. 38, from 
Mr. J. D. Miller ; No. 3, from Mr. Gilbert Jamieson ; a 
new one (No. 341) from Messrs. W. Heifer & Son; a list 
of .English colour*plate books of the early nineteenth 
century, from Messrs. Francis Edwards; and a very 
useful catalogue in quai u size from Mr. Harold Hale- 
wood, of Preston. This latter catalogue is very read¬ 
able in its ** lay-out/’ as we say, the titles and prices 
being quickly Beam on opening the list. This is an aspect 
of catalogue making that is always worth while stud3dng. 
The Halewood list has a general appeal, and includes 
old and rare, as well as modern books. We notice a 
first edition of that wonderful book of Butler’s— 
“ Erewhon ”—for £8 12s. 6d. Other lists we sliall deal 
with at length next month. 

THE MARKET. 

;In another.column, the writer of the article about 
ettrrent lists suggests that a foreword might well be 
printed in all catalogues of modem first editions. It is 


an interesting suggestion, and we feel sure it would be 
appreciated by all collectors. We have noted such an 
introduction in more than one catalogue that comes 
from America, and we are particularly interested in 
the two pages entitled ” Notes for Collectors ” that 
preface the new list of Messrs. Elkin Mathews, Ltd, ‘ 
This prefatory note deals with advertisements in books, 
and it is both an informative and intelligent commentary. 
\Ye have definite views about these advertisements, 
and agree with the writer that " They form no part of 
the book, and unless they are dated very much later 
than the year the book was published, they can be 
safely ignored by collectors.” It seems to us poor 
judgment to allow the presence or absence of the adver¬ 
tisement pages to affect largely the value of the book, 
except when they are dated a year later than the adver¬ 
tisements in another copy of the same book, and would 
so seem to indicate that it is not a first edition. We 
have several such instances of this sort in mind, and 
shall return to the matter at a later date. 

There are some excellent and critical paragraphs 
about collecting in the current spring number of the 
Library Review. Much of what the' writer says is true, 
but there are bound -to be a good many who will not 
agree with him. We do not for instance altogether 
accept as a fait that ” The position is that the buying 
of first or limited editions is, to quite a considerable 
extent, going into the hands of people who are specula¬ 
tors.” To some extent this may be so, but we honestly 
and hopefully believe that there are a goodly number of 
collectors who arc collecting for the joy of it, and out 
of a real love of literature. Of course there are com¬ 
mercial collectors, but we have no right to criticise 
them. It is an honest calling, and if a .shrewd individual 
can turn a few shillings into a few pounds, there is no 
harm in that. Profit making is always a stimulating 
experience. The astute speculator may make a loss, 
and in that we would sympathise with him, as we 
are ready to congratulate him on hi« successes. ” The 
person,” says the Library Review note-writer, ” with 
more money than sense is almost sure to be caught, 
unless he goes into the business with his wits about him, 
and his ej^es open.” We leave it at that. 

Although the prices of many of the first editions of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s early book? arc much lower just now, 
there is no need for those who have copies to be dis¬ 
turbed. Mr. Galsworthy’s first editions will always be 
valuable possessions. We saw a fair copy of ” Villa 
Rubein ” marked at £85 the other day, and ” A Man of 
Property” for £100. These prices are many pounds 
lower than were secured for the same books some 
months since. A fine copy of ” From the Four 
Winds ” was also offered by Mr. Raphael King for £165; 
” Caravan,” £20 ; and ” The Forstye Saga,” £20. This 
latter book is appreciating again* 

We were much interested in noting in the list of 
Mr. King’s Catalogue a copy of that fine story of 
George Moore’s ” Evel}^ Innes.” It is a presentation 
copy from the author ” For Bertha Newcomb, from 
her friend the Author.” The inscription is dat^d 
July. 1898, and the price £25. 
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The. latest ** find ”: a Toronto lady had a piece 
of good fortune the other day. She bought a pile of 
old books for a shilling or two. When the lot was 
carefully gone over, there was found among the books 
a firet edition of Hawthorne's " Scarlet Letter," and 
she was offered several hundred pounds for it. One 
does not often come across such a distinctive piece of 
luck these days. 

Readers of The Bookman, who are also collectors, 
should not assume that when they see a scarce first 
edition priced at, shall we say £ioo, they can secure 
such an amount for the copy which they may be 
fortunate enough to possess, and desire to sell. It 
would be wise always to assume that they will obtain 
for it not more than half that price. The chances are, 
they may get more, but it is well to be cautious and 
avoid disappointment. 

Some fine books have been sold at Sotheby’s lately. 
They included the following; Several Boccaccio, notably 
"De Mulieribus Claris," £740, and "De las Mujeros 
lUustres en Romance," £800; Lytton’s " Eugene 
Aram," £990; Shakespeare's " Comedies, Histories 
and Tragedies,” £680 ; and Fielding's " Joseph An¬ 
drews," £165. 

The series of portraits in colour by " Ape," " Spy,". 
Max Beerbohm and W. R: Sickert, which for so many 
years appeared weekly as Vanity Fair cartoons, supply 
a gallery of portraits of the famous men of the fifty 
years beginning in the seventies, with Carlyle, Brown¬ 
ing, Tennyson, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Wilkie Collins, 
Huxley, Darwin, Swinburne, Trollope, and closing in 
the first decade of this century with Sir Ohver I.odge, 
Shaw, Maeterlinck, Mark Twain, Ibsen, Rosebery, 
A. E. W. Mason and Tolstoy ; Gilbert, Hardy, Kipling, 
Meredith, Pinero, Churchill, Oscar Wilde, and many 
another coming into the years between. We repro¬ 
duce the Darwin cartoon, on one of our art pages, 
by permission of the Vanity Fair Cartoon Com¬ 
pany, from whom the prints in this unique series may 
be obtained, most of them at half-a-crown each, .some 
• few at five shillings. A good selection of these brilliant 
cartoons makes a collection that is of great interest 
and will be of increasing value. 

To commemorate the four hundredth anniversary 
of Wolsey's death, which falls in November, the Richards 
Press ^vill publish an edition limited to three hundred 
copies of George Cavendish's Life of the Great Car¬ 
dinal, as the first in a series of fine editions planned 
to include all the classic English Lives. 


TO A BOOK-COLLECTOR. 

Dear-, 

You tell me you have recently become interested in 
book-collecting, and you would like to have some general 
advice from an older hand at the game. Well, let mo 
begin by congratulating you, for book-collecting is a 
pursuit that will give you not only a good deal of interest 
and amusement, but, if you go about it wisely, considerable 
prbfit as well. Even men who collect solely because 
they like books and without any intention of selling 
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again, must feel pleased that profit has been gained and 
can be realised if they wish. And most book-collectors 
have this satisfaction. The rises in the prices of some 
books during the past few years have been extraordinary. 
Five years ago, to take one example, a first edition of 
Fielding's " Tom Jones" could have been bought for 
about a hundred pounds; to-day it would cost about five 
times that amount. Similar rises have taken place in the 
values of other famous Ixioks during the same period. 
Darwin's “ Origin of Species " was tlien worth five or six 
pounds; it would now fetch about sixty. Burke's 
" French Revolution" has advanced from a couple of 
pounds to twenty or thirt>'—^an uncut copy in the original. 
boards would cost you a hundred pounds. And the prices 
of Gibbon’s *' Decline and Fall,” Adam Smith's ” Wealth 
of Nations ” and Byron’s " Don Juan ” have multiplied 
nearly ten times. 

These are a few' examples of rises in values, and what 
has happened in the past will happen in the future. Some 
books which are now cheap will fetch prices five years 
hence that will make you wonder why on earth you did 
not snap them up. Part of your business as a young book- 
collector is to mark down those books, to find them, and to 
buy them for your collection. But don’t forget that there 
is another side to the picture, and that in the book market, 
as in all other markets, there are falls as well as rises. 
In the early years of the nineteenth century enormous 
prices were given for the Aldinc aiul Elzevir editions of 
the classics. I'hcse prices gradually declined, and, with a 
few exceptions, such books arc not of much commercial 
worth to-day. And even within the past few years we 
have seen romarktible (lifelines as well as remarkable 
appreciations in the xaiiios of books written by some 
modern authon- 

What, you will ask, are the causes of these rises or falls ? 
It is hard to say, but one thing about book-collecting 
seems to me to be quite certain. And that is tliat books 
which arc the best of their kind, or that have had a deep 
influence on the thoughts of men, will always continue to 
rise in price. You will have noticed that the books T 
mentioned at the beginning belong to this class, and there 
arc others which a little thought wil* show you come very 
near to books of tliis calibre. Is it not likely that Macaulay's^ 
” England,” the second most famous history in tlio English 
language, will follow the patli of Gibbon and become a 
valuable book ? Has not ” The Golden Bough ” done in 
antiiropology what " The Origin of Species ” did in biology ? 
And if Mr. Pickwick is a figure known all over the English- 
speaking world, is not the same true of Sherlock Holmes ? 

You will, I tliiiik, be wise if you give at least some 
consideration to speculations of tliis nature, and one reason 
why I mention them is because I want to set you right 
about a matter in wliich you seem to be entirely mistaken. 
You say that you envy me tlie bargains I made years 
ago when books were cheap, and you regret that no such 
opportunities are to be had now. 'Hiis is a great mistake. 
Cheap books can always be bought if the buyer is able to 
recognise them when he sees Uiem. Take the Victoriau 
writers. Until the otlier day most of them could be got 
for next to nothing, and there is still room for a big apprecia¬ 
tion in their prices. You can buy books by Tennyson 
and Browning for sums which your children will tiiink 
ridiculously small. Or. to go back a little further, a 
collection of first editions of Thomas Hood would not cost 
you much. Yet Hood is sure of a place in all anthologies, 
and for this reason his books have some enduring 
value. The best bargains are only to be got by looking 
out for something that otlier people do not yet want, 
but which they will want when its importance is brought 
to their notice. The great field for this is in writers who 
have enduring merit but are not of the first rank, and 
writers of whose work only a small part wrill live. Do 
you know in what books ” Rule, Britannia,” ” Home, Sweet 
Home ” and ” A wet sheet and a flowing sea ” were first 
printed ? None of these pieces is of much literary value, 
but he would be a foolish oollcctor who despised first editions 
of the books that contain them. 
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What I have said, up to the present, has had no bearing 
on modem first editions. This T believe to be the most 
difficult and speculative branch of book-collecting, but 
as you are a man of your own time, it is bound to occupy 
some share of your activities. Values of modern “ firsts ” 
are largely determined by tlie American market, and as 
American collectors are very fickle in their tastes, prices 
rise and drop with bewildering rapidity. The first thing 
* I would say then is never to pay a fancy price for a modem 
first unless you are sure that it is so |fcnuinely scarce that 
the supply is not likely to satisfy the demand. Scarcity 
is alwa 3 rs difficult to determine, but if you can find out the 
number of copies first printed, or any fact like the destruc¬ 
tion by fire of most of the first edition of Mr. Wells's " I-«ve 
and Mr. Lewisham,'* you have something to go upon. Buy 
a book at the first opportunity if it is a genuine rarity, 
but if there is any reasonable doubt, don’t. 

But the real problem remains. You want to buy 
mod*‘m books at tlie published prices, as they come out, 
but your time and your space arc limited, and how arc 
you to select ? You cannot obviously read more than a 
small proportion even of those new books that might 
ax)pea] to you. Your difficulty is to find some sort of 
sieve that will separate the wheat from the chaff. Well, 
there is no sieve, and the only plan 1 can tiiink of is that 
you take in three or four of the best literary papers, and 
read tlie reviews in tliein. When you find the critics agree 
in praising a book, read it, and if you are sufficiently im¬ 
pressed, collect the books of that author. Unanimity 
among critics is a guide, but not an infallible guide. Don't 
think tliem sure I 0 be right because you agree with them, 
but don’t think them wrong because they disagree with 
you. Remember that George Meredith in one generation, 
and Joseph Conrad in another, were steadily ainl con¬ 
sistently praised by the reviewers long liefore they came 
into the popularity w'hich they afterwards enjoyed. 

Before 1 end this letter I should like to remind you of 
the OIK: rule which is universal and absolute in book- 
collccting. Never forget the importance of condition. Most 
collectors only learn this by experience, 'rhey begin by 
preferring to buj’- a fair or moderate copy of a book cheap 
ratlier than a fine copy dear. It is a short-.sightcd policy, 
and I would strongly urge you to make a small collection of 
really fine books rather than a large collection of books 
in indifferent state. The difference between a fine copy 
and even a good copy of a book is simply immea-siirablc. 

Yours, 

X. 

THE PLEASURES OF GRANGERTSING. 

It is supposed that a Mr. Granger was the first man to 
think of extra-illustrating books, and of adding to them 
articles and other data relating to the subjects dealt with. 
Whether this be so or not, this particular person of the 
name of Granger has certainly given liis name to a practice 
which, though more popular in the middle and latter part 
of the last century than to-day, has much to recommend 
it, and certainly provides an ititttresting liobby for the 
enterpri.sing bookman. 

Many people, indeed, must often have regretted when 
reading biographies, for example, the absence of portraits 
of some of the people mentioned in the text; just as other 
readers must often have longed for the pictures of certain 
beauty spots or historic buildings in books of travel. And 
it was doubtless this desire which gave to Mr. Granger the 
idea of extra-illustrating books which came into his 
possession. 

In pursuit of this hobby he collected portraits and other 
pictures, which were inserted into specially bound copies 
of the books that he had set out to " grangcr-ise,” with the 
result that often a single volume would by this process be 
extended into four or five, an extension necessitated by the 
amount of new material incorporated with the original 
work. 

A friend of ours, who has been a Granger-iser for many 
years, possesses half a score of works, occupying several 
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shelves in his library, which have in the course of years 
been each of them expanded by several volumes. One 
MacCarthy’s Hislorj*^ of Our Own Times/’ originally a 
four volume edition, has with portraits, pictures of places 
mentioned in the text, autogmph letters from people 
referred to and other matter, been swollen to no less than 
ten volumes, providing a most fascinating work, of interest, 
far in excess to that of the original, interesting and readable 
thorugh that undoubtedly is. 

This particular friend has also extra-illustrated ones of 
the l)est known travel books of the 
latter half of tlie last century with 
pictures of the places mentioned in it 
as they were at the time the book 
was written or the author visited 
them, and with many pictures of 
the places as they were a few years 
ago. Morley’s Life of Gladstone has 
also been treated in this way. and the 
original two volumes have been ex¬ 
tended to no less than six by the 
insertion of portraits, newspaper 
cuttings neatly mounted on separate 
pages, autograph letters, and other 
material. An illustrated book upon 
Fashions, issued in the early years 
of the present century, has been 
enlarged to four volumes by the 
insertion of illustrations, mostly in 
colour, and interesting cuttings re¬ 
lative to the more eccentric of 
fashions prevailing during th.c, 

Victorian era. 

There is no limit to what can bs 
done in the way of Granger-ising, 
but it has indeed been said, not without reason, that it is a 
hobby which can easily be carried to excess. But careful 
and intelligent Granger-ising has much to recommend it, 
and in such cases is far from an unprofitable hobby. 

For example, not long ago, a Granger-ised volume, 
dealing with the social life of the late Georgian and Karly 
Victorian eras, expanded to eight volumes was sold for 
upwards of £^00, The original book had been published 
at a little more than a sovereign. The description of tlie 
book was as follows :—" Enlarged by the insertion of 362 
portraits, steel engravings and plates; iiS views of noble¬ 
men's seats and other places mentioned in the text; 
nearly 100 autograph letters and signatures, and a large 
number of interesting newspaper cuttings referring to the 
people mentioned in the text." It is passible that the 
whole of tl^e additions may have cost the gent eman who 
made theni from £t)o to £100, but he had the pleasure 
experienced by a collector in Uie carrying out of his idea, 
and a profit over expenditure of something approaching 
two hundred per cent. » 

Half the pleasure of Granger-ising is the search for 
fiialerial in old print shops and old book shops. A long 
sought for Ikirtaluzzi print of a once famous beauty, for 
insertion in a Georgian book of reminiscences, was dis¬ 
covered and purchased for a couple of shillings not long 
ago in a print sliop of a little West Country tourn, and was 
found quite by accident when searching through a port¬ 
folio of miscellaneous prints and engravings. 

A friend, who has made this extra-illustrating of suitable 
books a hobby, picked up an almpst unknown mezzotint of 
Charles II, in a little print .sh«p in the Hue de Seine, not far 
from the Institut de France in Paris, for five francs not 
long ago, anil he certainly would not part with it for one 
hundred times the amount paid. This same collector 
acquired tw'o letters written by Lord Nelson to Lady 
Hamilton when in Rome a fe v years ago. He paid a good 
deal for them, but not a quarter of ^eir real value, and 
they are now included in his very much extended copy of 
Soutliey's Life of Nelson. Possibly the collection of 
autograph letters is one of the most expensive departments 
of Gfanger-ising, but often quite large sums have to be 
given for portiaits and old coloured prints. 


Quite recently we were shown a wonderful book dealing 
with the " Ancestral Homes of England " which had been 
enormously extended by the inclusion of beautiful coloured 
and copper plates gathered from various sources. The 
book was valued at several hundred pounds, but the 
present owner, who is not in need of the money, declined an 
offer by an American for it. 

To those who wish to take up this hobby a few hints may 
not be out of place. The most suitable books to be Granger- 
ised are " full dress " biographies in the larger sizes ; books 
dealing with the people of past ages, 
for example, " The Memoirs of the 
Comte de Grammont" ; books of 
travel; and histories in which the 
social life of various periods is 
thoroughly dealt with and famous 
people arc mentioned. It is well to 
commence by obtaining portraits, 
and views of the principal places, 
mentioned ; supplementing these by 
degrees with places of lesser note. 
But one thing it is well to remember 
never to lose an opportunity of 
acquiring a special portrait or view, 
even if not quite perfect, as another 
opportunity may not occur. Even if 
it does, and a more perfect copy 
turns up, the other can always be 
disposed of. 

A perfectly Granger-ised book is 
one which has been thoroughly 
combed " through with reference 
to the people and places mentioned 
in it, and has been most carefully 
supplemented by portraits and 
pictures of these. It is a work of time, of course, and of 
some expense, but it is a fascinating hobby and, carefully 
done, can generally be expected to pay for itself, if one 
excludes any consideration of the time occupied in pursuing 
it. 

The Granger-iser of the lesser kind is however a terror to 
the librarians of our public and circulating libraries, as he 
has sometimes the unfortunate habit of detaching plates 
from the books he borrows, to add to any liook he may be 
" extending." And careful as most librarians are to 
examine valuable illustrated books when returned by 
borrowers, it is not always possible, in these days of enor¬ 
mous business and numberless book& taken out by bor¬ 
rowers, to detect when a plate here and there has been 
abstracted. 

Clive Holland. 


A QUEER BOOK 
(BAILEY’S DICTIONARY). 

Edmund Gosse relates in " Father and Son " how he 
caught his first glimpse of romance on the page of a cheap 
novel, which was stuck to the lid of a leather trunk. He 
read there of the sorrows of a lady of title, who had to flee 
the country and was pursued by enemies bent upon her 
ruin. A fearful interview with a " masked minion " scared 
young Gosse. " Minion " was too much for him, and he 
searched for an explanation. There was a dictionary 
handy—^Bailey's Dictionary. And there he found to his 
evident chagrin, that minion meant ** favourite or darting, 
also a great gun.** He was nonplussed; but 1 don't believe 
Gosse put the dictionary back again. 1 believe he spent 
the rest of that morning absorbing it. 

He came back to it again, and again. Over it, he says, 
he would pore for hours, playing with the words, and 
delighting in the savour of the rich, old-fashioned country 
phrases. But Nathaniel Bailey is lost to our generation. 
1 suppose the advent of the cross-word did for him, if— 
which is doubtful—^he was not already done for. For 
where efliciency is at a premium, Bailey is no favourite. 
Also the " great lexicographer " cut him out. But it is 
notable that Dr. Johnson worked from Bailey, and built 
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his work around this earlier compilation. He had an 
interleaved copy and filled in the gaps. By using Bailey 
as a basis, Johnson paid the richest compliment that could 
come from an executioner to his prospective victim. But 
still, metaphorically, Bailey scrambled up after the blow 
and ran off with Johnson in pursuit. Tliis is one of the 
exciting races of the eighteenth century—^Dailey’s old 
dictionary, born in 1721,' running neck and neck with the 
learned folio of the other. There were nearly fifty years 
to go to the end of the century. It is almost incredible, but 
Bailey won. By 1800 he had gone through twenty-four 
editions, with Johnson halting along on eight. 

But now, as we said, Bailey is forgotten. He was the 
veritable king of dictionaries in his day. His predecessors 
besides being few were also shoddy. Cockeram and Kersey 
and Blunt they were. Bailey set out to please eveiy^body, 
which was hazardous. But I believe he succeeded. He 
wrote “ as well for the entertainment of the curious as the 
information of ignorant, and for the benefit of young 
students, artificers, tradesmen and foreigners.'* He 
drafted in " several 1000 new words.” Many of tliem, it is 
true, are creatures of fearful length and cacophony, hiding 
as often as revealing matters of mysterious import. They 
would still make a happy hunting field for sesquipedalian 
concatenations of enigmatical and superbiloquent re- 
pro^h. But then, Bailey, like Thomas Browne, fondled 
and gloated over the happy captures which he drew oat of 
the great mu muring sea of sounds. Listen to his ex¬ 
planation of ” nostock *'; ” it is the stinking tawny jelly of 
a fallen planet, or the nocturnal solution of some ple^orical 
and wanton star.” Here indeed is the voice of Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

We have not done well to forget such discoveries as 
” pigritude,” ” quappe,** ” ugsumness ” or ” rogitate.” 
He went far afield for his prize efforts. He iximmed them 
and laid them arow. Then he set about discovering their 
ancestry. This is very much to the credit of Bailey—^tbat 
he produced the first et3anological dictionary. Johnson 
did not. Johnson gave ” early readings,** but Bailey first 
tackled roots and derivations. Because to-day we work 
from Johnson, we do not realise tliat Johnson himself was a 
debtor. It is a pity that, as Professor Skeat says, Bailey's 
Anglo-Saxon is in a fearful state, and that he is only right 
by luck. He evidently knew little about the work of the 
Queen’s Scholars. But at least he was well intentioned. 

What eventually, it will be asked, are the ” rich, old- 
fashioned phrases ” that Gosse mentions ? But one has 
only to seek out t.jch quaint terms as ” white-hart silver,” 
” mercury women,’* ” hell-kettles,” ” maid-marrion ** or 
” weat the head,” to realise why the young boy delved so 
excitedly. They are strewn Ihickly through the book. 
Who knows what a ” lawless court ” is ? In Essex every 
Wednesday after Michaelmas Day, they meet on King's 
Hill at cock-crowing, where they whisper and have no 
candle, nor any pen and ink, but a coal. Another legal 
curiosity is the ” Free-bench,” when "if a customary 
tenant dies, the widow shall have her free-beneb in all lus 
copyholds. But if she commit incontinency she forfeits 
her estate ; yet if she will come into the court, riding back¬ 
wards on a black ram, with his tail in her hand, and say the 
words following, the steward is bound by custom to readmit 
her to Free Bench. 

*' Here I am 

Riding upon a black Ram, 

Like a Whore as 1 am ; 

And for my Crincum Crancum 
Have lost my Bincum Bancum ; 

And for my TaH's Game. 

Have done this worldly shame.” 

The dictionary is rich with this local lore. Bailey was 
also something of a Nestor; saws and proverbs are regularly 
expounded. We may learn here why ” hungry dogs eat 
dirty pudding ” or how to be' as good as George o* Green.*' 
** What is got over tlie devil's back,'* he explains, ” wiU be 
. >^nt under his belly.” 

^ .But beside expounding proverbs, Bailey also betrays a 
weakness for slang. There are some men who never forget 
iivord once they have heard it. Bailey must have been 
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one of these. He was a bom dictionary-maker. He 
absorbed the vocabulary of the rattling cove and the 
'* mumping cadger.’* And there certainly is something 
pungent and enticing about '* crashing cheats/* ** moon 
cursor/* and *' rum-boozing welts.’* " Stow your winds *’ 
is even more expressive than the '* nark it ** of the modem 
cockney. It is a delightful fancy to picture Bailey holding 
high converse over a glass of rum-gutlers with all the culleys 
and cheats and coves». mumpers and padders and nappers 
who came his way, and scoring up tlieir choicest phrases 
for his own delectation. Perliaps he made assiduous 
journeys to ** Ruffins Hall *’ for that very purpose. 

But Bailey is always careful to distinguish cant from 
dialect—vulgarisms from a regional tongue. It is one of 
the valuable features of his book that he caught and pre¬ 
served many of the old local idioms of speech—*' to cut the 
neck '* or '* cry the mare '* for instance ; both of them old 
reaping terms. The “ Lying wonder ” of the Kentish long- 
tails is thus put on record : " The Kentish men are said to 
have had tails for some generations, by way of punishment; 
idr the Kenti.sh pagans abusing Austin the monk and his 
associates, by beating them, and opprobriously tying fish¬ 
tails to their backsides.** Bailey also relates another 
interesting old saying concerning Sir William Tracey, the 
most active of the four knights who killed Sir Thomas 
h Becket. A miraculous penance was imposed on his 
descendants, so that whether they go by land or water, 
" the Traceys have always the wind in their faces.” But 
if this were so, Bailey adds, it uras a favour in a hot summer 
to the females of that family, and would spare them the 
use of a fan. 

But beyond folk-lore, what a wealth of sea terms Bailey 
collects. Had we not known him for a .schoolmaster (yet 
no pedant) we might have supposed that he came from the 
sea. From the technicality of *' loxodromicks ” to the 
lore of the high-seas he was master. He had heard too of 
that bream fish—*‘ a sea monster like a pike, a dreadful 
enemy to man *' ; and of the equally murderous sea-iinicom 
with ” six large fins like tlie end of a galley oar and a deadly 
horn issuing out of its forehead nine foot long.” We rather 
suspect that this beast came out of some map-maker's 
imagination to break the monotony of the curling waves. 
For Bailey’s natural history is amu.singly naiVc in its 
credulity. Here arc his specific details of the land unicorn 
—*' a beast as big as a horse, having one white horn in the 
middle of the forehead, about five handfulls long, found in 
the province of Agoas in the kingdom of Daniotcs in 
Ethiopia, said to be a timorous beast, residing in the woocis, 
but sometimes venturing into the plain.” Bailey also 
believed that tlie tarantula’s bite was cured by sweet music, 
that the .salamander survived the fire and that a vital flame 
resided in t^e hearts of animals. 

While searching for his new words, Bailey also mi>xle 
notes of Wal nuxtters of unusual interest. His dictionary 
is therefore something of an encyclopaec 4 a. You will find 
in it, inter alia, notes on the Lollard's Tower, l.ong Meg of 
Cuml>erland, St. Wilfred’s Needle, and Audley ISnd. I’here 
are concise biographies of Zeuxis, I'air Rosamond and 
Rowena. F.verythingis ‘ ointledy-pantledy,” one of those 
rich mixtures, those salmagundis and olios, whose piquant 
blend was Jjappily discovered in that quixotic ” age of 
Rca.son.” Philip Parker. 


CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH— 

A BOOKMAN’S CAUSERIE. 

The new book has a manifold appeal. Its pages are 
crisp and clean, its plates guiltless of even tlie tiniest 
suspicion of *' foxing,” whilst its binding displays miracles 
of gilded blazonry'. These arq only a few of its more 
obvious attractions, yet, to the bookman at any rate, it 
has one grave defect. It has no past. Ironically enough, 
though between its pagc.s may be some learned coutribu- 
tion to history, the book itself has none. Unknown to its 
virgin pages are the pencilled marginalia of the scholar 
or the dirty finger-prints of the demagogue. It has still 
to^taste the peace of some collegiate library or the indignity 


of the ** twopenny ** box. Its newness is at once its 
virtue and its damnation. 

Why do most of us fight shy of the aggressively new in 
tlie book world ? The feeling is partly physical, I suppose. 
How well do we remember the evening we took down the 
de luxe edition of a book on the fine arts. It was a magnifi¬ 
cent book and we ought really to have enjoyed it. Somehow, 
however the art-paper reflected the light in a most annoying 
manner, the leaves refused to turn and, in spite of its 
magnificence, the book was undeniably clumsy. Anyway 
it was returned to the shelves. 

In exchange we took down the tiny, hundred-year-old 
volume of Clare’s poems. What relief—even in the physical 
sense only—^we experienced. The paper was browned with 
age but was pleasant to handle. The leaves obeyed our 
fingered demands; in fact (strange contradiction !) the 
book would remain open at certain pages—^bearing witnc.ss 
to the favourite verse of some reader long since departed. 
The old blunt-faced type vras comforting to read too. And 
then, after slowly enjoying the beauty of some such poem 
as ” Summer Evening ”—^true country-breathing verse, in 
spite of rather overworked alliteration—to return to the 
bookman's delight of a leisurely, caressing inspection. 
To muse upon the fact that the book was really poor Clare’s 

first edition.” To reflect on the .short tale of the poet’s 
works (how well we knew the titles and dates of each l),and 
to wish the Northamptonshire peasant, than whom poet 
never spent a more unliappy life, could have peeped over 
our shoulder and have seen the book-plates pasted in the 
book. What pleasure would (^are have reaped from read¬ 
ing the names of ” Frederick Locker ” and " Austin 
Dobson ” I Strange again that although both of these 
men were poets, there the resemblance ceased. Locker 
and Dobson were as comfortably circumstanced as Clare 
was miserably; .*s Clare’s voice was tuned to country life 
so did the others sing the joys of town. 

When we reiurnc<l ” Poems Descriptive of Rural Life 
and Scenery ” to its shelves (so much more carefully tJian 
we had handled Mr. De Luxe !), our fingers picked upon 
the magnum opus of one of Clare's friends. The once 
popular ” Farmer’s Ikiy ” of Bloomfield. In age it was 
some twenty years older than the other (as bookmen we 
should describe it as ** Third ed. large paper ”), and we 
remember we bought it chiefly for the assurance of the 
dealer, who had inscribed it ” Bewick cuts ” (this in spite 
of the fact that the fronli.spiccc was plainly signed 
” Thurston ” and ” Ncsbit,” and the rest of the engrav¬ 
ings were as much unlike Bewick as could well lx* imagined). 
And how later, when collating our purchase, we chuckled 
to And the unusual book-plate, which consisted of a small 
portion of X^ialm xxxvi, cut from some Bible, and carefully 
pasted below the signature. The extract ran: ** The 
wicked borroweih and payeth not again ” I Truly a most 
delectable de Itbris I 

And so we spent the evening. Somehow the chain of 
circumstance that had led us from Clare to Bloomfield, 
urged us from Bloomfield to Crabbe, and from Crabbe to 
Cowper. We did not pretend to read each poem or to 
turn each page. It was just a quiet, ambling journey, but 
though we extracted much enjoyment from the text, it 
would be idle to deny that a lot of our pleasure came 
through just handling these old books. We liked to 
conjure up pictures of their one-time owners, who had so 
carefully written their names on fly-leaf or cover (with the 
inevitable addition of ” His,” or now and then "Her 
Booke ”). To wish how keenly, that it might be possible to 
trace the successive owners from 1800 to the time the book 
took its place upon our shelves ! 

We do not disparage the new book (which in any case 
can well look after itself), for it will in due season attain 
mellowness. Its leaves too will brown; its plates will 
suffer mutilation, and mayhap its back (though never we 
hope its heart) be broken, but we must humbly sub¬ 
scribe to a preference for those age-worn volumes in shabby 
calf or, better still, clothed in what the catalogues so 
delightfully term ** old sheep *' 1 


H. T. Kirby. 
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By a coincidence which should prove a happy one, two 
books ax)pear simultaneously about Rugby, each being, 
or should be, as the 
titles show, the 
complement of the 
other. For the ex¬ 
quisite delicacy of 
Mr. Pike's twenty- 
four drawings we 
have nothing but 
admiration and 
appreciation. 1 n 
their delightful 
finish and artistry 
they have ciiught 
and happily reflect 
the glamour that 
has attached itself 
to those scenes 
through succeeding 
generations. Twelve 
arc of the school 
itself and tlie re¬ 
mainder portray 
tyiucal bits of old 
Rugby a n d the 
villages of Dun- 
church and Browms- 
over, the latter with 
its c.u r i o ii s old 
cottage, to wliich 
clings the very 
doubtful tradition 
of being the birth¬ 
place of Lawrence 
Sheriff. Mr. II. C. 

Bradby, a ma -. ter 
at the scliool Ijr 
many years, has 
contributed a run¬ 
ning commentary 
on the pictures, 
which has been 
sketched to include 
a wide hnd interest¬ 
ing survey of the OWAI> 

town's history and pR-oM MiCH friSfidT 

associations. M r. a- p h 
Bettinson does not 
claim for his book {Hlatk), 

that it contains 

anything new, but what he has been at pains to present is 
a collation of all the relevant information extant by a system 
of chronological order, -with full acknowledgements and an 
excellent index. For his successful manipulation of his 
material he is to be congratulated. In this compact, 
concise form it will be of real value to all Kugbeians, past 
and present, while outsiders may readily pounce on much 
that they will find immensely interesting. Needless to 
say, the War Register makes a sadly signiflccant and im¬ 
pressive contribution. 

RETURN TO SCOTLAND: 

Aa Egoist's Journey. 

By Moray McLaren. Sb. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

Hero we have a genial account of the author's experiences 


in revisiting Scotland. Very well dfd Mr. McLaren know 
that much nonsense has been written about Scotland and 
tlie Scots, " and though," says he,' '1 realised how diflicult 
it is to understand them, I surprisingly found m3r$elf being 
angry as 1 thought of the stupid, uncomprehending abuse 
which the Scots themselves have in some ways done so 
much to deserve, and of the far more painful sentimental 
sloblxjring over them which they have done notliing to 

deserve." What 
then did Mr. Mc¬ 
Laren find on his 
journey in the 
lieight of summer, 
on foot ? He was 
now tw'enly-five 
and past that 
adolescence which 
he considers more 
painful for a Scot 
to endure than for 
any other youth. 
He travelled with¬ 
out much money, 
and his first land¬ 
lady at " Beds for 
Gentlemen, half a 
crown a night," 
near Lcilh Walk, 
was bewildering 
enough, for she gave 
liim a glass of milk 
without charging 
f o r it 1 His new 
observation of 
Edinburgh gave 
him the impression 
that it is sharply 
divided. Restrained 
and exact are the 
lives of the jirofes- 
sional classes, ex¬ 
aggerate! and wild 
are those of the 
very poor in their 
high crows' nests. 
Til a pub lie im¬ 
mediately discerned 
the' difference be¬ 
tween the talk of 
the Scots and a 
conversation held 
in like circumstan¬ 
ces in an English 
bar. Brain and 
coherency are with 
the Scot. Some of 
the very cream of 
Scottish conversation and argument has taken place 
in the tavern. All of us who know Edinburgh aie 
aware of the variety and interest of its population* 
These grey, solid houses, so reserved and private that 
you have locked gates to most of them, are typical of 
the dumb, observant, able citizens who inhabit them 
with such depressing denial of any colour, as a rule, 
at the windows. Cool, critical, unimpressed, full of a 
certain gloom which represents a lack of courage in pleasure 
(Mr. McLaren saw that), the fear of being, laughed at is 
the curse of the Scottish middle class. 'This book is-a 
clever and illuminating study. Mr. McLaren wandered 
far, and the fact that he travelled very light makes his 
narrative all the more fascinating. He had struggles, he 
knew dismay, he tasted adventure. He saw the Inner 
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From The Annie Marble 8eHNOKBHMM-eH-Ei.aB. 

In Germany 

By C. S. Fiircftwr 
{BoHey Head). 

Hebrides becalmed in their magic sea, and he loves the 
mountains in the west which after da3rs of sea mist emerge 
soft and forgiving. He has something to say of Stirling, 
and of the Glasgow type. Nobody that loves Scotland, 
that loves to read about her in this modern day, should 
miss this brilliant journal of swift impressions. 


A HISTORY OP 
CLARE, 

SUFFOLK. 

By Gladys A. Thornton, B.A., Ph.D., F.l<.Hist.S. 

10s. 6 d. (Heflcr.) 

This admirable and comprehensive work of historical 
research was first published in 1928, and the fact that a, 
cheaper edition has now been issued, is proof in itself that 
it met with the success it deserved. Originally written as 
a thesis for the Ph.D. degree of London University and since 
slightly altered and extended, no pains have been spared 
in its compilation. Particular interest attaches to the 
mediaeval period when Clare was a seignorial town, and to 
the history of the woollen industry which dated back to the 
fourteenth century and probably earlier. For these and 
the numerous other aspects, administrative, religious, 
architectural, etc., Miss Thornton has had unusual oppor¬ 
tunities for access to original documents and records in 
the possession of private people, and has turned them to 
excellent advantage. Special mention must be made of 
tlie delightful old print of Clare Priory in the eighteentli 
century, and numerous other interesting illustrations. 



THE ANNIE MARBLE IN 
GERMANY. 

By C. S. Forester. 8s. 6d. (Bodlcy Head.) 

Annie Marble is an old friend who has provided 
many with delightful imaginary holidays. In 
these days of amazingly increasing road traffic 
it is particularly alluring to examine the possibili¬ 
ties from the motor-boater*s point of view. Mr. 

Forester is an authority on that viewpoint con¬ 
cerning England, France and Germany, and in 
blithesome vein compares many of their out¬ 
standing points, undoubtedly to the advantage of 
the last. The Elbe “ has no locks at all for the 
whole 400 miles of its length from Bohemia to 
Hamburg, and only at one point (Magdeburg) is 
navigation in the least dangerous.*' In joyous, 
care-free mood the course is followed up the rivers 
Elbe and Havel, tlie various canals to Potsdam 
and back by tlio Mecklenburg lakes. The 
culinary and other interests aboard Annie and 
the shopping dilemmas freely mingle with the hance 
acquaintances,!^ the vivid descriptions of unspoilt \illages 
with their'ntellowed''cottages and various varieties of 
weather. Once a|^n Mr. Forester has hred us with a 
keen desire to liit the trail ourselves. 



URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 

By H. Fletcher Moulton. 79. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 

1916 ! What a lot of memories the year brings to most 
of us, no matter whether we were at the front, or on the 
home line. But, anyhow',-the year will always be a time 
for vivid memories of Captain McCarthy. He had to 
hurr>'. eventually, to Doctors* Commons, although it was 
only his enthusiasm that made him do a bit of hustling. 
It is some years since we read Mr. Moulton's first novel, 
but there were sure signs in it that he would do a very good 
piece of work—as the saying goes—one of these days. 
And here it is. This *' Urgent Private Affairs '* business 
is as exciting a story as anyone may wish. It will not 
fail to entertain. This good McCarthy finds some trouble¬ 
some business at home in the dark days of 1916, and we 
can assure you that these troubles become positively 
moving, confusing and complicated before long. And, 
of course, attractive as we find the hero, he is not in it 
when we come upon Marjorie Fleming, the lady of the 
piece. There is a generous heap of incidents, but ail 
comes out satisfactorily in the end. Although there is a 
lot of pother to happen before you get to the Doctors* 
Commons business, '* Urgent Private Affairs " is decidedly 
worth putting down on your library list. 
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; GREAT THAMES 
I MYSTERIES. 

i By Elliott O'Donnell. i8s. 

I (^Iwyu & Blount.) 




THOU SHALT DO 
NO MURDER. 

By Arthur Lambton. i8s. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

STRANGE COMPANY. 



From The Roaring Forties and After A Mvstbry Ship on thb Irrawaddy. 

By Ckptaln D. J. Mnnro 
{Sampson Low). 


THE ROARING FORTIES, 

AND AFTER. 

By Captain D. J. Munro. R.N., C.M.G. With a Foreword 

by Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe of Scapa, G.C.B., 

O.M., G.C.V.O. Illustrated. i2S. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

The age of the clippers has passed, only one square- 
rigged vessel flying the Red Duster " remains afloat, 
and the men now living who actually served on those 
ships are becoming few and far between. As one of this 
dwindling band Captain Munro has contrived to produce, 
before it is too late, some sort of record for us as to what 
life was like for mariners who set their course, under the 
old house-flags of the Albion. Loch, and White Star 
Lines. “ for the Southern point of New Zealand, on 
the (ireat Circle Track, commonly called the Roaring 
Forties." Ob¬ 
viously those 
were the days. 

As Earl Jellicoe 
points out in 
an intro- 
duction that 
is as ship¬ 
shape and 
straight¬ 
forward as 
the modest 
narrative that 
follows it, we 
have heard a 
lot lately 
about the 
romance of 
the clippers, 
but precious 
little about the 
reality of life 
aboaid them. 

Captain 
Munro now 
attends to all 
that, and adds 
further yams 
of Burmese 
and other 
territorial 
adventure. 


By S. Theodore Felstead. 

I2S. 6 d. (Hutchinson.) 

Two themes can never fail the compiler 
of crime records—the themes of the first 
two of these three books ; murder, and 
London River: an inexhaustible mine. 
But the compiler, even though denied 
the " nine-and-ninety ways ’’ of the 
novelist, has still some range of choice in 
the handling of his material: as these 
two volumes show. In " Great Thames 
M>'steries" Mr. Elliott O'Donnell is 
frankly sensational. He relies largely on 

reported dialogue to achieve his dramatic 
effects, a plan which, though making for 
variety, has one serious drayrback. The essence of these 
mysteries is that they were mostly mysterious- -that is, 
they were revealed in their results, whereas the details of 
their working-out could only be guessed at; so tliat the 
talk of their protagonists, as invented by the author, is 
at once too fictional for good record writing and too sordidly 
fact-bound for good fiction. All the same. " Great Thames 
Mysteries " cannot fail of its appeal to anyone who has 
ever felt the romance of the river, a romance which the 
author has judiciously heightened by including one or 
two authenticated tales of the supernatural. 

In " Thou Shalt Do No Murder " the author's treatment 
is in marked contrast to that of Mr. O’Donnell. His theme 
of course is sensational; but his consistent tendency is 
towards psychology rather than sensation. His touch is 



From Great Thamei Mysteries Miu-wawl. from tmb Rivbr. 

By Elliott O'Donnell 
(SsftvyM 6* Blouni). 
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light, bis 
horrors 
often miti¬ 
gated by a 
sense of 
humour. 
Query the 
sense of 
humour, if 
you will, 
in such 
CO mp a ny 
(some 
readers 
may de¬ 
cide that 
Mr. I.amb- 
ton's does 
n 31 al¬ 
ways es¬ 
cape the 
pitfalls 
of bad 
taste); 
the fact 
remains 
that his 
chief con- 
cern is 
with 



n«ruuuui riKamni oxnbbi in inna. 

By S. M. EUis ( Constable) . The. Ittustnled Lmdon News. 


years ago, 
was a 
much 
easier pro- 
position 
than it 
is to-day. 
Crime 
keeps its 
end up, 
we are 
told, b y 
a n i n - 
crease i n 
motor 
raids and 
in scien¬ 
tific burg- 
lary; it 
would be 
in t e r c st- 
i n g if 
some 
compiler 
of crime 
annals 
would 
collect 
sta ti sties 
that wc 


human nature, 
which has a way 
of being not the less 
odd and complex and 
intermittently humor¬ 
ous, even when its 
connections are grim. 
And certainly, in con- 
centrating on the 
criminal's psychology, 
he has achieved a book 
which is much more 
than a mere record of 
crime. It contains 
some extraordinary 
things—^the failure ot 
two separate doctors 
to attend on Matilda 
Clover; the folly of 
Mrs. Maybrick, in giving 
so damning a letter to 
her servant to post; the 
odd lapse of . Lamson, 
the quinine poisoner,'* 
who returned from 
abroad to volunteer 
his help at the Yard— 
his pockets full of 
quinine powders, and a 
warrant already out¬ 
standing for his arrest! 
Strangest of all, the 
long immunity of George 
Joseph Smith, who 
enriched liimself from 
three successive brides 
by drowning them in 
a bath. 

These two books 
cover a long period 
(**Thames* Mysteries" 
goes back as far as the 
early xyoo's); and one 
anivsl at the con- 
dnsioQ that undetected 
murder* even twenty 



From C. B. C’s Review of Revuei MaeciuaeADB at Ranbuioh. ivef. 

[Jonaihan Cape)» Woodcut by Alltaeo WlUontdiby. 


might see how the ac¬ 
count stands. 

■'* Strange Company," 
the third book on our 
list, lives up to its 
title handsomely. 
There is a murderer 
or two; but for the 
most part Mr. Theodore 
P'elstead finds material 
far more interesting in 
the procession of most 
plausible rogues who 
troop through his book 
on jounieys that stop 
short of the gallows. 
He introduces us to 
forgers, blackmailers, 
secret service men (in 
several good war-time 
stories), fences, dope 
traffickers and c o n - 
fidcnce tricksters. He 
is not given to mor¬ 
bidity; be has an eye 
for character and a 
witty turn of narrative. 
There is good reading 
in the " Theft of the 
Nelson Relics," and in 
the tale of the bluff 
gentleman who posed 
as a Yard detective: 
much food for thouhgt 
in the case of the luck¬ 
less Adolph Beck: and 
the full flavour of 
romance in a story of 
Australian pearl-fis^g. 
In ^ort, this is a 
thoroughly companion¬ 
able book, which stands 
out both in its writing 
and in its variety as the 
best of the three. 

Graham Sutton. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
PORTE 

By Alice Hunt 
Bartlett. 6s. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 

In this book of verse, 
with one prose interlude— 
an interview with 
Mussolini—r s. Alice 
Hunt Bartlett gives us 
a pleasant record of her 
journey from New York 
to the Mediterranean, 
describing the various 
ports she visited and the 
impressions she received. 

Most of tlie verses are 
short, some are longer, but 
all -ire interesting, par¬ 
ticularly to those who have 
covered the same route. 

In Algiers a little Arab 
rug-weaver moves the 
writer to pity: 

" Before her rug she sits the 
whole day lung, 

Unleurned. * o r learning 
makes one free ! 

And that, alas, this child 
will never be 1 

Over, over, singing her 
bit of song, 

Her de«!i>, dark eyes plead¬ 
ing lor liberty ..." 

She sees London under a 
July moon : 

"... .stilled and girdled From Mediterranean Ports 
with the green 

Of lier sweet gardens' {Cecil Palmer), 

wealth ..." 

The second half of the book is made up ot miscellaneous 
lyrics, many of them fresh in idea and pleasingly musical. 



THE ROMANCE 
OF THE 
SUBMARINE 

By G. Gibbard 
Jackson. 6s. 

(Sampson Low.) 

Mr. Gibbard Jackson, 
in this well printed, hand¬ 
somely illustrated and 
judiciously written book 
not only reveals the 
romance of the submarine, 
but answers every question 
the most curious could 
ask. In nineteen very 
full chapters he gives an 
historical account of the 
early history of the 
submarine from quaint 
ideas in the time of 
Alexander the Great 
until the present day, a 
technical but lucid descrip¬ 
tion oi submarine models 
in the various European 
navies, and many side¬ 
lights on the tragedies, 
heroisms and scientific 
triumphs which the history 
of the underwater craft 
affords. Particularly 
striking are the accounts 
of the Great War, the 
submarine in America and 
Mm. Alice Hunt Bartlett. salvage of submarines. 

Emphasising that the 
submarine, though useful 
as a blockade runner is 
a terrible weapon of war, the author opines that with the 
limitation of navies its use will be more and more restricted. 
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From Ctemenceau 
By Jam Murtet 
{Longmans), 
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Clbmencbau at the Hormb-Shob Tablb in his Study in Paris. 

Recently reviewed In The Bookman. 
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THEATRE STREET. 

f 

By Tamara Karsavina. With a Prefaqe by Sir J. M« 

Barkis. 258. (Heinemann.) 

The delightfully characteristic preface by Sir J. M. Barrie 
is an added attraction to a volume already overflowing with 
vastly entertaining glimpses behind the scenes. ** It is,*' 
he says, " mainly a story gay and buoyant only because of 
its gidlantry, of work 
as hard as that of the 
breaker of stones or 
the double firsts, set in 
a scene very strange 
and picturesque to 
us." There is the 
volume in a nutshell. 

From a mere mention 
of some of the friends 
met with—Stravinsky, 

Debussy, Strauss, de 
Falla, ^casso, Cocteau, 

Isadora Duncan, Lovat 
Fraser, etc.—and the 
fact that she was 
painted by Sargent, 

Glyn Philpot and Laura 
Knight, some ider. may 
be gleaned of the wide 
sweep of interest that 
has been gathered 
together and infused 
with the graceful 
charm that belongs, 
both on and off the 
stage, to the brightest 
star of the Russian 
Ballet. Over fifty re¬ 
productions of works 
of art by Sargent, 

Laura Knight, Dulac, 

Serov and Bakst, as 
well as many rare 
photographs of leading 
dancers, help to swell 
the feast of good things 
the book offers. 


DEADMAN’S 
BAY. 

By L. A. Knight. 

78 .6d, tr 
(Swnpsol. Low.) 

A good bustlitig 

detective story 

centring on the 

activities of cocaine 

smugglers in the ex- ^ , 

treme west nf ^ ObUvIscaris 

xreme west of lem- By Udy F«ncetBilfour 

brokeshire. Bits of {Hodder & Stoughton ). Ree 

Welsh lore are well 

introduced, and some acute knowledge of woodcraft, by a 
tramp named Jerry Scant, who would have been a real 
^uisition to the Scouts or Kibbo-kift. The character¬ 
isation is good and the style easy—thqugh it is a pity that 
the author indulges in sudi phrast^s as " rather unique ” 
"came the dawn,’* etc. But don't let a little slip like 
that prevent you from making a start on the book—^having 
started, you will have no difficulty in reading through to 
the end. 


thrilling mystery story, and only in his own good time does ^ 
he allow us to put a finger on the real man behind the 
painted rubber mask. In the criminal world of tendon, 
the Reckoner is a person to be reckoned with. Calm, 
audacious, brilliantly clever, he baffles the police, despite 
his habit of giving his victim a timely warning. Ann 
Blackham, though herself an innocent girl, finds her path 
cast among criminals. It is the Reckoner who helps her 

to escape, who enables 
her to secure work 
with the artist, 
Reynolds. It is the 
Reckoner indeed who 
through tlie medium of 
crime is all the while 
working for noble 
ends—a modem Robin 
Hood. Hunted by tlie 
police, his own con¬ 
federates turning 
against him, he is 
forced at last to put 
up a desperate fight. 
Mr. Goodchild has 
made an excellent story 
round this mysterious 
figure, and blends 
romance and excite¬ 
ment with his usual 
ingenuity. 



THE SPLENDID CRIME. 

Vy 0«OKa« OooDciiiLD. 3s. Od. (Hodd.r & Stonshtaa.) 
Who was the Reckoner ? That is the question which 
t a nt aii s es m throui^ nearly the whole of Mr. Goodchild's 


VAGABONDS 
AND 

PUPPETS. 

By Walter 
Wilkinson. 7 s. 6d. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 

Through sun and 
rain, through cold and 
heat, went Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son with his barrow. 
The puppet box, full 
of the admirable com¬ 
pany of players, is 

fixed on a little carriage 
with the theatre, the 
showman's tent, his 
knife and fork and 

bread and cheese, and 

he wanders. When an 
audience can laugh 
and be young again, 

ksov FMHOn B»LWon. a simple pupi»t 

From picture by Edward Bame-Jooei. show, it makes the 

f reviewad in The Bookman. owner feel that there 

is still some hope for the 
silk stocking age 1 There is nothing of course of such 
poignant interest as the true story of a pilgrimage under¬ 
taken without money. The rebuffs and disappointments, 
the welcomes and successes, the ever recurring problem of 
the stand in the market square, with boisterous policeman 
behaving boisterously—^all this is described with a sim¬ 
plicity and an engaging humour. One of the most cliarming 
chapters is about a gipsy audience. The gipsies enjoyed 
the show and spoke in a curious soft manner, sitting on a 
dean bit of grass bright with daisies. Mr. Wilkinson’s 
reception is usually good at children’s schools. He is not 
out to make much money, but to have pleasant pastime 
with his little theatre of dolls, and we wish this true artist 
well with all our hearts. 
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AS I KNEW THEM. 

SkMu» of People I Ha?e Met on the Waj. 

By Eujl Hbpworth Dixon, niiutrated. eis. 

(Hutchiimon.) 

Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon, daughter of a one-time 
editor of the Athenaum, and herself for many years an 
indefatigable worker in 
Fleet Street, lias met 
all the stars who have 
glittered in the social 
and professional firma¬ 
ments during the last 
forty years, and now 
assembles a record of 
these contacts under 
their various categories, 
theatrical, social, 
writers male and 
female. ** the people I 
have met in trains.*' 

“ people in the War " 
and so forth. Her 
portraits are not very 
profound, nor in most 
cases particularly vivid, 
but it cannot be said 
on that accou-it that 
her book lacks interest. 

Its appeal is popular, 
and it is sure to prove 
so. Miss Dixon has 
known, and apparently 
got on extremely well 
with, practically every 
person or personality 
recognised as “in the 
news *' since the eighties 
of last century, and in 
its unpretentious way 
this account of a 
singularly full, active 
and happy life is a real 
contribution to the 
social history of three 
reigns. 


THE LITTLE 
WOOD. 

By Tbmfle .T^ane. 

73. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

“ Inasmuch as it fea¬ 
tures neither politics, 
peasants, gunmen nor 
hunting, this is not an 
' Irish novel.* ** say the 

publishers on the jacket of Miiis Temple Lane's new book. 
But it remains most essentially an Irish novel, for all that. 
Hyacinth Comerford. the centre and substance of the book, 
is altogether Irish—^poetical, temperamental, misunder¬ 
stood. melancholy and fanci.'ul—^e is indeed the embodi¬ 
ment of the Irish spirit, as interpreted by the Irish, and 
the world seems a hard place to her. An unsympathetic 
nurse warps her early years, and throughout her 3muth— 
for she is still a young woman when the book closes—she 
^mes in contact with people and things that wound her 
sensitive nature. A love of beauty, a desire to expre&s 
herself in the language of poetry, bring her success more 
swiftly than it comes to most poets. Happiness is not so 
easily won. A disastrous love affair sends her back to the 
Ireland of her dreams, and here we see her gathering 
together again the broken threads of her life. Hyacinth. 



From As I Knew Them 
By KIIb Hepworth Dixon 
(Hutchinson), 
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drawn with delicacy and understanding, stands out against 
a background of less definite characters, her childhood 
being particularly well done, and Miss Lane is to be 
congratulated upon a very unusual piece of work. 

BITTER WATERS. 

By Heinrich Hauser. 7s. (xl. (Wishart.) 

A remarkable book 
in all ways—as a first 
novel especially re¬ 
markable. Highly 
praised by Thomas 
Mann, Wassermann. 
and other leading 
German novelists, and 
accorded the Gerhart 
Hauptmann prize for 
1929* In an introduc¬ 
tion, Liam O'Flaherty 
says that it may not 
be a great book; never¬ 
theless it is amazingly 
vivid in its jerky sen¬ 
tences. forceful like the 
rhythmic spit of a 
piston-rod. It is a sea 
story, about a sailor 
and a girl of no reputa¬ 
tion. which takes you 
from Mexico to the 
Baltic. Extraordinarily 
powerful; in parts, 
moving too. And only 
240 pages. An admir¬ 
able translation by 
Patrick Kirwan. And, 
last but not least, a 
beautifully produ ced 
book, a joy to handle 
—makes the usual run 
of seven-and-sixpenny 
novels look by com¬ 
parison mighty poor 
stuff. 


ARSENIC. 

By John RKMhNiiAM. 
7s. Cd. (Skeffmgton.) 

Is it ‘that a sen¬ 
sational affair in the 
courts last year, pro¬ 
vided the first idea for 
this story? At least 
there seems to be a cer¬ 
tain generic similarity 
between them. Four 
members of a family die in quick succession under 
uspicious circumstances. Tliere are inquests, trials, and 
tlie usual paraphernalia of myster3'^—whicli the title of 
the book gives a solution. The now indispensable Scotland 
Yard man “ unravels the complex problem.'' The story is 
well told and well sustained; it contains plenty of thrills 
and a satisfactory background of characterisation; and 
tlie setting out of the court scenes in the form of question 
and answer enhances their effectiveness. 


Ella Hbpwoiith Dixoni 1930. 

Portrait by Hop{4. 


MR. ABSALOM. 

By Alan Sullivan. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 

" Mr. Court, are you coming here ? ... If you do, 
'twill be a stiffer thing than you've tackled yet. I’ve seen 
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you fight like a lion,>1)ut it’s another sort of courage that is 
needed here.” Thus whispered the butler at Monk’s 
Mount to Hector Court, who had just been ax>pointed secre¬ 
tary to its owner, Mr. Absalom. The reader who likes 
thrills will find plenty here, and yet there is no villain, 
only someone wlio has made a great discovery which 
causes x>coplc to hail him as blessed, and then sometimes 
wonder if their judgment be right. Mystery broods over 
tlie house, the black servants, the ancient and forbidding 
animals, the great hidden laboratory and the master of 
them all. It broods also over that master’s delight when 
Hector falls in love with Anthea, his stepdaughter. It is an 
especially 


reflection upon the excellent -way in which she performed 
her task to say that, compared with Mr. Wand, Miss 
Deanesly had an easy task. It was possible for her to 
speak of one attitude towards life, one faith and one 
Church system. Mr. Wand has had to trace the rise of 
many attitudes towards life, many conceptions of the 
faith and many ecclesiastical systems; and these have 
had to be set against a highly complicated background of 
general history. Undaunted by immense difficulties, he 
has succeeded in giving us a really lucid and well balanced 
J survey of the whole field of universal Church development^ 
! from tlie sixteenth century to the present day. His book, 

if neces- 


well con¬ 
structed 
and well 
written 
story. 


TRADI¬ 

TIONS 

OF 

LANCA¬ 

SHIRE. 

Second 

Series 

By John 
Kobv. 

7s. 6d. 
(Wame.) 

Lancas- 
t r i a n .s . 
especially 
those living 



s a r i 1 y 
ele men- 
tary, is a 
marvel o f 
compres¬ 
sion and, 
considering 
the nature 
of his task, 
of fairness. 
While writ- 
ing' pri¬ 
marily for 
Anglican 
students 
and not 
hiding his 
OMm Broad 
Church 
affinities, 
he sum¬ 
marises 
with in¬ 
sight and 
sympathy 
the varied 
achieve¬ 
ment of 


in exile. By John Roby 

will wel- \wame). 


the many 
religious 


c o in e a 
reprint of 

old John Roby, whose ** Second Series ” was first 
published in 1831. These folk-talcs are like the men 
and women of the County Palatine who created tliem—a 
curious mixture of religion, superstition, patriotism and 
sentiment: the latter notoriously qualified by the flair for 
a good bargain. " Set a sprat to catch a whale! ” is tlie 
old saw that Will recur most often to his Lancashire readers. 
And thercf ’ttirc.tales which give us vivid glimpses of the rccd 
old Lancashire: of a seaboard of fiat, unending sands, 
where there is silence save fqr the faint ai^ck of the water 
beneath, and where the sea shows only a far silver line 011 
the horizon ; where summer days bring skies of unbroken 
turquoise, and the dunes roll for miles knee-deep in their 
coarse .sea-grass, and the foreigner ” gets lost: or of 
bleak moors inland, bounded by strange-shaped naked hills, 
and broken here and there by tumbled masses of rock: 
where boggarts still lie in wait, to coax the wicked or 
unwary towards the deadly morass. Lancastrians will 
appreciate such a book. But it is also good reading for 
the "foreigner,” who knows the county only.as a place 
where coal is mined or cotton loohied, a district of dirt 
and dock sfr.kes. For these things are not all; they have 
been superimposed on the old Iwancashirc by men too eager 
for " brass," forgetful of the warnings which their own 
legends convoy. 

A HISTORY OF THE MODERN CHURCH 

By J. W. C. Wand. 8s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

Mr. Wand's book is a companion volume to Miss 
Deanesly*8 *' History of the Mediaeval Church." It is no 


groups 
which have 

arisen since tlie break-up of the mediaeval unity, and 
he sees those groups as each contributing its distinctive 
quota towards a fuller and truer unity in the future. 
As an introductory textlxiok to its subject, his volume, 
with its admirable chronological tables and index, should 
immediately lake its place as the standard work. 

THE TRIUMPHANT 
FOOTMAN : 

A Farcical Fable. 

By Edith Olivier. 7s. 6d. 

(Martin Seeker.) 

The answer to the fable must be that virtue brings its 
own reward, for the triumphant footman certainly owes 
more to his virtues than to his eccentricities. He tells a 
lie, or many lies, now and then to adjust matters more 
delicately, but he is absolutely honest when handling his 
employers’ concerns. His great asset is his capacity to 
learn, by which he makes liimself master of four languages, 
and becomes a connoisseur of gems, pictures, and bric-k- 
brac. But sometimes the devil of mischief enters into 
him, and ho sets the social world round him spinning, 
and then it cannot be foretold what will happen, a ^ar in a 
ball-room, or perhaps a circus, at a dance. In any case it 
is a most amusing story; Miss Olivier has the daintiest 
touch in comedy, and at the end invokes* Nemesis to 
visit the footman for his first lapse from the path of 
virtue. 
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Ffom Among Prisoners of War 
in Russia and Siberia 

Hy Kina HrUpiidstniiii 
{Hutchinson). 

AMONG PRISONERS OF WAR 
IN RUSSIA AND SIBERIA. 

By Elsa liRXNDSTRnM. Illustrated. i8s. (Hutchinson.) 

As daughter of the Swedish Ambassador in Petersburg 
at the outbreak of war, Elsa Briindstrdm enjoyed peculiar 
facilities for work among prisoners of war in European 
Russia and the whole of Siberia for the ensuing five and a 
half years. She worked the first year of the War in Petro- 
grad and with the transports of severely wounded prisoners 
exchanged between Russia and ('>ermany ; in the winter 
of ill Siberia ; in the spring of 1916 in the Govern¬ 

ment of Pensa, the point of transit for employed prisoners 
of war : then six months in Moscow ; later in Petrograd, 
and the second 
lialf of 1917 
in Siberia; 
then again in ‘ 

Siberia from 
the ^summer of 
1918 till that of 
1920. In all, 
her work in 
camps, hos- 
pitals and 
labour depots 
brought her 
, into touch with 
some 700.000 
prisoners of 
war. Her notes 
of that experi¬ 
ence are now 
published in the 
hope that they 
wfll rouse pub¬ 
lic opinion, to 
the necessity of 
new legislation 
for dealing with 
prisoners of 
war; to this 
end she has 
written her 
book " not as 
an accusation, 
buit as a duty.'* 


EARL BEATTY: 

ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 

By Geoffrey Kawson, Lieut.-Commder R.I.M. 
(Ret.). 12s. fid. (Jarrolds.) 

If there is one biography that the British public 
should enjoy reading, it is a life of Lord Beatty, 
who has always been a romantic figure for them, 
and will probably grow more romantic as the 
years pass. Commander Rawson’s biography is so 
good, that the romance of Earl Beatty's life is 
Ixnind to expand until it absorbs all the admira¬ 
tion that the British are ever ready to give to one 
of their heroes. How far this romance lias sprung 
from the alluring tilt of the gallant Admiral’s cap, 
who shall say ? (ireat things come sometimes 
from little things, and there is. no doubt that the 
cap’s famous angle has had a lot to do with the 
fascination of the Admiral's appearance. But our 
respect and enthusiasm for Lord Beatty are based 
upon something more solid. He is a great sailor 
and a great leader. He might have been a success 
as one, and a failure as the other. Fortunately 
for us, he was. and is a past-master at both. 
Commander Rawsou is a wise biographer, never 
unbalanced, and always shrewd in his judgments. 
We not only see the Admiral as a man who has 
learned all there is to know about his profession, but—and 
this perl laps is almost always more imfiortaiit — he knew, 
in those fateful days in the North Sea, how to apply his 
knowledge. And that is the genius, and always has been, 
of Earl Beatty's life. No doubt this book will find, as it 
should do, many readers among many kinds of people. 

SAMSON THE NAZARITE. 

By Vladimir Jarotinsky. 7s. 6d. (Seeker.) 

To present a Biblical legend from the angle of modern 
psychology is a daring venture. That however is what the 
Russian writer of this novel has achieved, starting from the 
basis of a deep knowledge of arclneology, and seeing those 
events whereof Samson was the central figure as though 



Qbiiman Battlb-gmim stbamina to 

THB RBNDBZVOUB AT THB SURIIBNDBII 

OP THB Qbiiman Flbbt. 



Lake Baikal. 


From Earl Beatty, Admiral of the Fleet 

By G«offc»y Rbwmq 
(Jarrolds), 
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he were recording them to-day for a contemporary news¬ 
paper. The book is tremendously impressive in its back¬ 
ground of semi-civilised, semi-tribal life; it is inevitably 
less convincing with its people because, despite the author's 
theory, they are too remote from us in time and place. 
They hover on the iKirders of legend. The dramatic climax 
of the story is spoiled by Ixjing recorded in a letter rather 
than being intciwovcn into the text of the book, but 
apart from this the telling of the story is remarkably well 
done. Wlielhcr in fact the theory of unchanging human 
nature uf)on which the experiment is based holds good 
remains a moot point. (.)ftcn one is tempted to think 
that it is the author and not the character supplying the 
motives for the action, but in the handling of the relation¬ 
ship between Samson and iJelilah, although the author 
has embroidered the legend, we have a very convincing 
and subtle study. “ Samson the Naxarite ” is not every¬ 
body’s hook, but those who like its type will hail it as genius. 

TENT FOLK OF THE 
FAR NORTH. 

By Ksijur liLKNOA XoRosTROM. 12S. Cd. (Herliort Jenkiiis.) 

Miss Nordstrom was appointed by the Swedish Govern- 
ment as teacher in the l^pp summer school in the settle¬ 
ment on the shores of Lake Tar]>allajauri. I'lie descriptions 
of the school s early days, the author’s housekeeping 
experiments w'ith her little T.app maid Kllekarc, not to 
mention her various daring adventures forth, are all 
entertainingly related, but they pale beside the vivid 
pictures of her trek with the tribe from Soppero to the 
Swedish-Norwegian border. “ The storm clutched us with 
cruel hands, greedy and merciless, as if no pity existed in 
all the world.” ” 'J wo tent poles had to be sacrificed for 
the lire that night and provided us with a few cups of 
coflee.” ” Whirling Hakes cutting like a thousand sharp 
knives,” and yet, so warm was the native hospitality and 
friendship that it was w'ilh a sad heart the author heard 
tlicir last jolly " Boris, J.arariiiTia ” and reflects ” no other 
siK)t on earth was marked by a greab^r peace and freedom.” 

RIFT VALLEY. 

By Florence Kilpatrick. 7s. od. (Collina.) 

Another tale of Kenya from Mrs. Kilpatrick’s pen is 
very welcome, and here, as in ” Kcd Dust,” the strange 



J'fom Turkey and Syria Dbumk Cartkr. 

Reborn (Behind are the rdowk 01 

By Harold Arn»tronR i-eb»non Mountains.) 

{Badley Heiul). 


fascination, the discomforts, dangers and disilluvsion of 
East Africa are cleverly introduced as background to 
a dramatic story. If you can accept the improbability 
of Michael Loriracr consenting to impersonate Justin 
Ferraby and go nut in his place to the lonely farm in Kenx'a 
Colony, you will enjoy a good, romantic talc of a man in an 
exceedingly difficult position, burdened with another man’s 
past. I-orinier and h'erraby meet on board ship, bound for 
Africa. Lorimer is going out in the hope of finding work ; 
l^'crraby has been banished by his fam.ly to make good on 
an uncle's fann. Stricken with illness and dying, he 
pleads W'ith Lorimer to lake his place; and for the sake 
of a girl, w'hose portrait b'erraby shows him, Txirimer agrees. 

It is soon impressed 
upon J^orimer that 
l h e ne'er - do - W'ell 
he is sup])nscd to be 
has earned a parti¬ 
cularly discrcditublo 
repulaiioii in 
England, and it is 
up to him to live 
down that reputation. 
He falls in love with 
Gloria, the girl, and 
she falls in love with 
him—but Ferraby's 
past is between 
them. The story 
holds you, for the 
action is brisk 
and the situation 
becomes more 
tense and compli¬ 
cated, till a cousin 
who knew Ferraby 
arrives from 
England, and then 
. . . But you must 
read it for yourself 
and discover how 
the unfortunate ad¬ 
venturer escapes from 
the tangle. 



From Tent Folk of the Per North iNTanion op a Lapp Tbnt* 

By K^ter Blend« Nordstrom 
{Htrbert Jenkins). 
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From An International Drama A Qreck Family Moving from Thrace to Greece. 

By Henr¥ Morecnthau 
{Jarrolds), 


SCRAPS OF PAPER; INDIA'S BROKEN 
TREATIES, HER PRINCES, AND 
THE PROBLEM. 

By A. P. Nicholson, ais. {Krnest Hcnti.) 

AN INTERNATIONAL DRAMA. 

By IlitNRY MoRUENTtiAU. iSs. (JarroUls) 

Mr. A. 1 *. Nicholson in “ Scraps of Pajier 
a thoughtful, detailed and historical 
account of the Indian T^rinces and their 
treaties with the paramount authority. 

The author has taken infinite trouble to 
place Ixdore his readers the causes and 
events leading in so muny cases to the 
breaking or modi lying of these treaties ; 
he has had acces.'i !o the same material 
as the Ifarcourt J..itlor ('oinmittee. A 
very illuminating chapter dealing with 
“ The Tyranny of Words ” shows 1 (j what 
a very largo extent outward and visible- 
signs count with this Empire of the East. 

For instance, a vast amount of irritation 
has been caused by the in connection 
with the States of the word feudal or 
fcMidcitory. First adopted by Ixjrd Ellen- 
borough, it has frequently been inter])reted 
by oHicials in its English sense. 'I'hc 
Indian system however is entirely different 
from our own remnants of feudalism. Laud 
was not granterV to prince or peasant in 
India lx:canse we had conquered it. It 
Avas theirs by rigid and the political agent 
was not an overlord. This is but one 
e^mple of the ever outstandhig difficulty 
of blending East and West, and in spite of 
laws and treaties smooth relations always 
.must ultimately re.st on the personal good 
;will and feeling of the persons concerned 
in each case. Still, there may be another 
side to some of the vexed questions. It 
is possible that in a dim and distant past 
just one or two princes may not have 
proved always anxious to hear, consider 
and adopt all reasonable suggestions for 
the general good. Scindia of Gwalior used 
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his ** courage and emit ” for 
us in the Mutiny; others 
with more craft, subtlety, 
and evasion may have brought 
about the. necessity for a little 
deeper thinking, a little 
closer attention, and perhaps 
.some unwelcome suggestion 
on the part of the agent. 
The necessity for immediate 
action may have been great. 
In a short notice it is irnposs- 
iblc ti de il with every part of 
the book. Mr. Nicholson's 
" J^cnspective " gives a clear 
and concise summing ii]> of 
tlic po.sition of Indian affairs 
as tliey apjiear to-day, and 
shoidd be read by everyone 
who lias the welfare of tliis 
vast country at hejiri. The 
Princes have proved llieir 
loyalty to us in the past, 
and, says Mr. Nicholson, it 
is a political absurdity to 
suppose that any arbitrary 
arrangement (with British 
India) w'oiild stand whereby 
land-locked Sttates were circled 
by a dominion that could 
])enalise imports, or arrest communications.” The illus¬ 
trations and maps are excellent. 

" An International Drama ” brings ns back from Asia 
to Europe, and the problem here is to deal with just over 
six million people, not upwards of 322 millions, as is the 
case in Tndia. Still, when il is remembered that Greece 
is a small country and that over a million of these people 
wi»rc " dumped ” on their brethren after the frightful 
catastrophe al Syninia in j 922 , and that the immigrants 


li€as’'i)resented 



From Post Boy to Air Mail Mail Cart Ueid for CoLLseriNG Outgoing 
By G. GIbbard Uckson LETTERS FROM THBiCOFrBB HOUSE. 

{Sampson Low), Sc«pjs«97. 
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brought nothing with 
them beyond the clothen 
they wore, it does not 
require a grtat deal of 
imagination to icalise 
that an acute problem 
was presenticl to the 
nation (iiccce willingly 
and courageously did all 
bhe could toi her btarving 
i ountr^micn But the 
undertaking wasstupend- 
ous, and Greece was 
poor. In 192 3 a Kc fugee 
Settlement Commission 
was cicatid b} the 
lieague of Nations with 
Mr Henry Morgenthau, 
late American Ambassa¬ 
dor at (onstantmoplc, 
a4 cliairman He was 
sent to Athens to iindci- 
takc till very difhcult 
task of handling the 
problem Gilted with 
faith, selt-coniidence, 
energy and a spcual 
knowledge of Balkan 
diflricultiis his amazing 
achievement is recorded 
in tlus IxKik Funds had 
to be raised, and Mr 


LINCOLN. 

By Emil Ludwig 

2ib (Putnam) 

XTp to the present it is 
a generally recogmsed 
fact that the best bio¬ 
graphy and the best 
play written round 
Lincoln^ life have been 
from the hands of 
Englishmen (Ixird Cham- 
wood and John Dnnk- 
watei) this despite the 
fact that thousands of 
books have been wntten 
about this rugged, gaunt 
figure Now comes a real 
(ontnbution from tlie 
hands of that bnlliant 
biographei Emil Ludwig, 
and it will be interesting 
to watch its reception 
Armed with enthusiasm 
born of a long and deep 
admiration, he has drawn 
into focus the w hole sjiaii 
of Lincoln s life from the 
early struggles in the 
cabin down to the last 



Morgenthau s interviews 
with the Governor of the 
Bank of England reveal 
a vivid picture of the 
undaunted American 
spirit This same spint 
was manliest in Greece 


From Lincoln 
By Linll LudwfR 
{Putnams) 


when things appeared specially difficult or woikers were 
disheartened llie political situation also was not par¬ 
ticularly cheerful, for ministers were beginning to get 
busy to exchange a king lor a president Mr Morgenthau 
however steered a very happy course and was fneiidly 

with all, 


tragic years a 

scope naturally means 

but the real gam m this 
Linooln ibo4, volume is the full length 
powerful figure that 
stands out vividly 
against the turbulent background All the lowering 
strength, the amazing simplicity, the just as amazing 
humanity, the loneliness of soul, the ccccntricit>, 
the gentleness that went to the making of that 
paradoxical figure are charmed into these jiages and 
c ibt their 



Ff<m Thou Shalt do 
no Murdar 


The latb ttm Kbwaro 
Marshall «Hali.. KC 



his great 
services 
were ac¬ 
knowledged 
by a grate¬ 
ful country, 
and the 
g r eatc st 
honours 
were con¬ 
ferred upon 
him I he 
book must 
be read in 
o r d er to 
grasp the 
full signili- 
C'*nce of the 
marvellous 
results ac - 
complishcd 
in this 
small pen¬ 
insula dur¬ 
ing the last 
six eventful 
years. 

Wilfrid L. 

Randsll. 


spell afresh 
a spell that 
grows with 
the years 
N umcrous 
p o X t r a 1 is 
o f T incoln 
at different 
jienods o f 
Ills life add 
their quota 
to a book 
of absorb¬ 
ing interest 
W t are 
great I \ 
indebted 
to Eden 
and Ctdai 
Paul whose 
translation 
runs with 
the fluency 
of an origin¬ 
al, thanks 
to their 
excellent 
labours. 


INBTAR FRBNaBaN. 

Author Of **Ouo Boboudlek" 
{Httnap) 
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A LIFE OP JOHN W1LKBS.1 

By O. A. Shbrrard. zos. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 

The author of this eminently readable apology would 
have us see Jbhn Wilkes as the father of modem 
democracy.** That won't do, though Mr. Sherrard makes 
out a very good case for his client. Wilkes was hampered 
from the start. With a father, the whiggLsh and wealthy 
9 distiller of Clerkenwell, set on having his son John a gentle-. 
man, a mother rigidly 
puritan, and the 
marriage d la mode at 
twenty with an heiress 
ten years his senior, it 
is no matter for sur- 
• prise that the youthful 
Wilkes was a rake, 
profligate and spend¬ 
thrift. The trouble 
was that the reputa¬ 
tion—tiuite richly 
earned—could not be 
lived down till middle 
age had come. Dr. 

Johnson, to whom 
Wilkes in 1763 was no 
more than "an 
abusive scoundrel,** 
revised his opinion 
after Boswell had 
arranged a meeting, 
and it was " Jack has 
a great variety of talk, 

Jack is a scholar, and 
Jack has the manners 
of a gentleman.** But 
that was in 1777, when 
Wilkes was nearly 
fifty. As for the last 
meeting of Johnson 
and Wilkes, has not 
Boswell painted it for 
all time ? : " When I 
retunieci I was struck 
with observing I) r. 

Samuel Johnson and 
John Wilkes, Ksq., 
literally tele d ieic ; for 
they were reclined 
upon their chairs, with 
their heads almost close 
to each other, and 
talking earnestly in a kind of confidential whisper. ... It 
presented to my mind the happy days which arc foretold in 
the Scripture, when the lion shall lie down with the kid.” 
The public life of John Wilkes in Parliament and in the 
City of Lopdon was entirely creditable. It belongs to 
eighteenth century England and to political history. Mr. 
Sherrard's biography of the talented, courageous and en¬ 
gaging John Wilkes, a man of reedy wit and large social 
gifts, is a capital piece of work. 

I'HE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY. 

By Dbnys G. liKRRtoT. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

. In a few weeks’ time the first holiday of the year w;ill 
be upon us, and in *' The l.Ast of Mrs. Cheyney ” the author 
has provided just the type of novel suitable for a period 
of leisure. Dealing with crooks of the lighter type, the 
story is amusing, and much of the dialogue particularly 
smart. Mrs. Cheyney’s two lovers, men of entirely opposite 
characteristics, are entertaining people^ as is also the Hon. 
Willie Wynton,.the rather brainless youth of the party. 
The two tense scenes of the play (the book is adapted from 
, the play by Frederick Lonsdale), one when against her will 
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the female crook, Mrs. Cheyney, is locked in her hostess's 
bedroom with Lord Dilling, and the othig*, when Jjotd 
Elton's letter, with its scathing criticism of hostess and 
guests, is shown to all and sundry, are also two of the most 
arresting passages in the story. 

RED LIKKER. 

By Irvin S. Cobb. 79. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

There are some 
very fine passages 
i n this story, and 
although the author 
assures liis readers that 
the setting and 
characters are all pro¬ 
ducts of his imagin¬ 
ation, the whole has 
been so well welded 
that by the time the 
last page is reached it 
is difficult not to feel 
that such a striking 
personality, for 
instance, a s Colonel 
Bird, the soldier and 
distiller, who lived 
and saw so much 
during liie varied and 
eventful life, is not a 
real character. The 
story touches upon the 
Americsui Civil War 
and the Great War of 
Europe. Most of its 
scenes are laid in 
Kentucky, and it deals 
with three generations 
of Birds, and their 
discovery and dis¬ 
tilling of the " Red 
Likkcr” of the 
title. Tlie author 
does not lake 
sides when Pro- 
li i b i 11 o n rears its 
head. He simply 
tells the story of 
its effect upon 
dilTercnt people to 
whom he intro¬ 
duces us, and the 
result is a most arresting and uncommon story, 

THE ELIZABETHAN HOME. 

Discovered in Two Dialogues. 

By Claudius Hollyband and Pbtbr Ekondell, and 
edited by M. Sr. Clare Byrne. 5s. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 

The original limited edition of this book was deservedly 
exhausted almost as soon as it was published, and all who 
vd.sh to ta.stc the flavour of the Elizabethan age at its 
most intimate will be grateful that a second and unliiitited 
edition has now appeared. The dialogues which it contains 
have been selected from the conversational manuals com¬ 
posed by two Huguenot refugees who taught French for 
their livelihood in Elizabethan London. They were bom 
of their makers* practical experience of the difficulties of 
teaching French, but they serve a purpose to-day never 
intended, by tlirowing open to us the privacy of the 
Elizabethan home and schoolroom. They are full of 
quaint entertainment, and if Hollyband creates more 
successfully the illusion of immediate conversation, Eron- 
dell realises with an even greater verisimilitude the 
atmosphere of an aristocratic household directed by a 
great lady from the moment of waking to her retirement 
at night after family prayers. 



Front A Life of John Wilkes 
By O. A. Shr^rrard 
(Allen 6* Unwin), 


John Wilkbs. 

After a painttna by R. K. 
Pine in llie Guildhall 
Library. 
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THE TUNKELLERS OF 
HOLZMINDEN. 

By H. G. Durnsford, M.C., M.A. 

versity Press.) 

This is the second edition of a book originally published 
in 1920. It certainly deserves reprinting, for it contains 
not only one of the fullest but one of the raciest accounts 
that have Ixjcn written of the life of our soldiers in a German 
internment camp 
during the War. Mr. 

Durnsford gives us a 
vivid description of 
the conditions, the 
humours and the pait s 
o f imprisonment a t 
Holzmindcn, "that 
highly advertised 
Brunswicki.an retreat 
^^hich, on a day in 
September, 191 7 » Aung 
open its hospitable 
gates to it.s first 
English guests.’* But 
Mr. Durnsford lias also 
a remarkable story to 
tell of how, in the 
teeth of every imagin¬ 
able difficulty, the 
"English guests'* 
bored a tunnel by 
which many of them, 
including himself, 
made their escape. 

The account of his own 
" making good" is 
more thrilling than 
most novels. 


CONFESSIONS 
OF ZENO. 

By I T A I. o SVRVO. 
TraiLslaU'd from the 
Italian by Beryl 
ZoETK. I2 S. (kIs 
(Putnams.) 



Freud a 11 d 
Joyce appear 
Italo Svevo’s 


James 
to ho 
gods. 


J'rom The Tunnellers of Holzminden 

By H. G. lliirimlbrd 
{Cambridge University Press). 


and we are told tliat but for the encouragement given to 
the write;, by the author of " Ulysses," these " Confessions 
of Zeno ” would never have been set down on paper, let 
alone published, which they were in Italy^some seven years 
ago, to be hailed on their advent as the product of genius. 
The reception on this side of what api^ears to be an admir¬ 
able translation is likely to be a little more mixed. Zeno 
Cosini is hypochondriac, valetudinarian and amorist, 
haunted by a " sense of sin ” and a " sense of disease," and 
spares his readers very little indeed by way of self-revelation 
ill this diary alleged to have been composed on the advice 
of a psychoanalytic praclilioiicr. The idea was apparently 
that the patient would benefit from the effects of a spiritual 
purge. Whether he did so or not remains unrevealed, but 
as ODsini is a mere figment of the author’s imagination, the 
point need not be pursued. The ordinary iierson will dip 
into this queerest of books and find liimself repelled at 
first, then rather fascinated. Possibly his compatriots are 
right, and Signor Svevo is in effect a genius. 

THE GREAT LITERARY SALONS: 

XVII and XVIIl Centuries. 

With illustraUons. 7s. (id. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

There is a distinct and distinctive charm about this 
volume. It reveals with clarity and an absence of 


detail the reality and the allurement of five of the most 
notable salons in France in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The chapters are the special lectures of the 
Mus6e Camavalet, written by five " leading French criti^," 
and translated by Miss Mabel Robinson. Louis Batiffol 
writes of the Marquise de Rambouillet; Andr6 Hallays 
treats of Madame de la Sabli&re ; I’aul Reboux, of Madame 
de Jencin; the salon of Ma«lame Geoffrin is described 
by Nozi^e, and that of Madame du Deffand by Andrd 

Bcllessort. And I.ouis 
Gillet contributes an 
introduction which 
gives just the right 
key-note, so to speak, 
to arouse interest in 
the charming chapters 
whicfi follow. It is 
impossible to learn of 
these gathering-places 
of the intellectual and 
tlie great without 
learning subconsciously 
much of the history 
and atmosphere of the 
times. The clear, 
lively yet dignified 
"lectures" leave 
lasting and ])1easant 
impressions on the 
minil. 


THE AUTO¬ 
BIOGRAPHY 
OF A 

BRITISH YARN 
MERCHANT. 

By W. F. M. Weston- 
\V V. n IS. lllustraU'il. 
los. Ucl. 

(Cayme J*rt'ss,) 

Politicians and 
painters, soldiers and 
students, j 11 d g'e s 
and jailbirds, usually 
sit down to write their 
reminiscences when 
they attain a certain 
degree of eminence, but 
for sonic obscure rea.son it is very umisual for merchants to 
do so. This makes Mr. Weston-Webb's story of an honour¬ 
able and successful career in the world of " business " very 
acceptable, coiiceriiing as it does various aspects of English 
life which are worthy and characteristic, but very seldom 
written alxmt. ]>estiiLed for the Navy, Mr. Weston-Webb 
had to take to clerking in his teens owing to inability to 
conquer sca-sickness, but seems to have conquered every¬ 
thing else life had in store for him. Raising himself before 
thirty to the position of a captain of industry, he still found 
time somehow' to compete and excel in many sports, shoot¬ 
ing, fishing, volunteer soldiering, cricket, and boxing. As 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn remarks in liis preface, it is extra¬ 
ordinary to read how tliis Englishman, knowing no language 
but his own, managed to c.stablish not only connections 
but branch establishments all over Europe, in France. 
Germany. Austria. Russia. He even had a shot at Turkey. 

PHILIPS* RECORD ATLAS. 

10s. 6d. (Philip.) 

This is a seventh and revised edition of a complete 
reference Atlas that maps the whole world with great 
thoroughness and has been in every particular brought up 
to date. The scheme of colouring di8pla3rs all recent 
territorial changes, and there is a comprehensive index. 


OnOERUKS DiaOINO OUT THE 
TUNNEL BETWEEN KABBRNE B 
AND THE OUTER WALL. 
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THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE 

FLYING MACHINE. 

By Harry Harper. 21s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

FROM POST BOY 
TO AIR MAIL. 

By G. Gibbard Jackson. 
12S. 6 d. (Sampson Low.) 

These two books have this 
much in common : they trace 
incidentally the development 
of speed, the one in relation 
to man’s conquest of the air, 
the other as it concerns tiie 



Rozier, earned undying fame 
as the first balloon pilot. He 
soared into popularity at a 
bound, but, like many who 
came after him, he did not 
long survive to enjoy the 
sweets of fame. In an attempt 
io cross the Channel in a 
balloon which combined the 
hot-air and hydrogen prin¬ 
ciples, he fell in flames near 
Calais. 

Tliere followed attempts to 
make balloons navigable, and 
we get systems of oars and 
sails. In the suggestion of 


carrying of the mails. But 
Mr. Harry Harper, the air 
correspondent of the Daily 
Mail, has the more romantic 
theme and, with the aid of a 
generous assortment of illus¬ 
trations. he has made tlie 
most of his opportunity. He 
adds little or nothing to exist¬ 
ing knowledge but that, one 
imagines, he had no thought 
of doing. What he has done, 
and done well, is to produce 
a book which gives a vivid 
survey of the evolution of all 
types of aircraft from times 
legendary to the R loj. It is 
a story fabricated of humour 
and tragedy. 

The dream of conquering 
the air has troubled the days 
of a curiously diverse com¬ 
pany of .men. Ports and 
scientists one would expect, 
blit lierc are Jesuit priests, a 
humble locksmith, a bishop, 
a manufacturer of lace ma¬ 
chinery’, monks and a watch¬ 
maker. They gave their time 
and their mopey, .md some 
of them gave iheir lives. 



From The Airway to See Europe ” Silver Wimo- over 
By Eleanor Klsner EUROPE. 

(Marriott). 


General Meusnier for a rotat¬ 
ing oar placed vertically 
instead of horizontally we sec 
the idea of the modern pro¬ 
peller. So the pageant passes 
before our eyes to the age 
of steam and electric engines 
until, with the perfection of 
tlie petrol engine, wt come to 
the airships of our own times. 

The story of the ilcx-elop- 
menl of the hcavier-tlian-air 
machine is less picturesque, 
but has more of purpose in it. 
Mr. Harper tells of tlie long 
and patient gliding experi¬ 
ments of Otto Lilieiitlial, 
whose work inspired the 
Wright brothers towards their 
first free flight in a power- 
driven heavier- than - air 
machine. With the achieve¬ 
ment of the Wrights in 1903 
the flying age dawned. The 
progress made in the Iasi 
quarter of a century has been 
pJienomtmal and offers ample 
iruitcrial for speculation on 
the future. 

Mr. Jackson, whose liook is 
also delightfully illustrated, 


Not many of them knew the joys of achievement. There tells the history of the British l*ost Office. His theme is 

is pathos in the labours of Francesco T-ana, who wrote loss exciting than Mr. Harper’s, but it is also Jc.ss well 


a long treatise on sin aerial ship whose lifting power was to 
come from globes of thin copper exhausted of their air. 
His idea was not put 

to the test, so ho lived r . 

out his life and never 
knew that his metalled 
vacuums would have 
collapsed before the 
pressure of the outside 


The real stoiy» begins 
with the Montgolfier 
brothers and their hot¬ 
air b a 1 lo o n s. The 
earliest of all balloon 
passengers were a sheep, 
a cock and a duck. The 
first of the Montgolfier 
man-carrying balloons, 
flamboyantly painted 
and decorated, was 
fitted with a brazier so 
that the pilot could 
prolong his aerial 
vo3rage by stoking the 
fire. A gallant young 
Frenchman, Pilatre de 


known lo the average reader. He 
relays of hfirscincn w^ere organised 



From The Evolution of the Flying Machine, 
Balloon, Airship and Aeroplane 
Bv Harry Harper 
(Hutchinson). 


iRrt. r. O. SORWITH IN an 

Early - tyre Howard 
Wrirnt Birlanb. 

**Flight" Phntn^raph. 


goes back to when 

to convey early news lo 
the King of a possible 
lauding by Henry 
Tudor. In this initia^ 
lion of a system of 
Royal posts he sees the 
genesis ot the idea lliat 
the I’osls should be a 
State institution. Tlie 
Royal monopoly was 
confirmed by Q u e c n 
Hliz«'ibetli, but (Charles 1 
passed it to a private 
citizen who u.sed his 
privileged )H>sition to 
enrich himself at tl.e 
expense of the public. 
Thence afterwards for 
many yeais the posts 
were "farmed " to the 
highest bidder, and 
although the ineffi¬ 
ciency and abuses of 
tlie system were glaring, 
it was not until 16G7 
tliat the main service 
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LIFE 
IN THE 
MIDDLE' AGE3. 

" (Cambridge University Press) 

*< 

Selected, edited and arranged by G. C. Coulton. 

' los. Od. 

(Cambridge Uiiivondty ^ressi.) 

This is the last volume of Dr. Coulton's invaluable 
antliology illustrating, from contemporary sources, the 
life of the Middle Ages. Tliis final book is concerned with 
Monks, Friars and Nuns, and Dr. Coulton, .whose authority 
for sucli a task is unrivalled, has collected no less than 
I2I long extracts from mediseval human documents. 
•* The records here printed,” Ivs i^odestly claims, '* repre¬ 
sent thirty years’ study among all kinds of mediaeval 
writings, and could scarcely be outdone in this respect 
but by scholars who have better work to do.” Drawn from 
six different languages, the majority of the extracts are 
now translated for the first and perhaps the last time, 
since ” tliey arc only Gie cream from balky and often in¬ 
accessible volumes.” Dr. Coulton's anthology is indis¬ 
pensable to the growing army of readers who wish to get 
at the real Middle Ages. 


THE AIRWAY TO SEE 
EUROPE. 

By Eleanor Elsner. 6s. 

(Marriott.) 

The term ” just a.flying visit ” falls glibly enough from 
one’s lips when it merely implies a hasty one, but Mrs. 
Eisner has infused the words with a spirit of reality, tinged 
them with magic. It is a wonderful vista that she opens 
up, wonderful not only on account of its thrills and tihe 

charm of new aspects, 
but because of its enor¬ 
mous possibilities. To 
breakfast in London, 
lunch in Rotterdam and 
dine in Berlin and 
attend the opera there 
the same night no 
longer savours of the 
magic carpet stories, 
but is an attractive 
possibility. Mrs. Eisner 
has had exceptional 
facilities for collecting 
her material, and in its 
disposal she gives free 
rein to her excellent 
descriptive powers, her 
infectious enthusiasm 
and her ready recog¬ 
nition of salient features 
and interests. Now . 
that safety, comparable 
to any mode of travel¬ 
ling, is an accomplished 
fact, and comfort added 
to it, the lure is a tre¬ 
mendous one. It only 
remains for the impor¬ 
tant point of cost to 
be improved, and Mrs. 
Eisner, wdth her happy 
knack of blending the 
practical with the ad¬ 
venturous, should do 
much ' towards paving 
the way for the necdecl 
improvement by win¬ 
ning an enormous re¬ 
sponse from all who 
are interested in the 
popularising of travel 
by air. 

DAWN ON MONT BLANC. 

By Wilfrid Benson. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Hogarth l^ess.) 

Mont Blanc really had nothing to do with it, though 
Madame Schloop, whose interruptions are always welcome, 
gives us the word at the very end. Roger Maiteland was 
a thoroughly good fellow, there’s no doubt about that, 
but he had no sense of humour ; and so there was bound 
to be trouble at Veagen when Roger came to be employed 
in the International Institute of Racial Peace.” (The 
reader will quickly understand that Veagen is Geneva.) 
And then Nina was rather a tough proposition for official 
society at Geneva, more particularly after Roger was 
married. No one can blame Barbara for running away. 
How could she tell her husband was not in love with Nina ? . 
The author’s note assures ns that Geneva is surmounting 
the difficulties of the institute ” by its teato-work.” We 
are glad to hear it. But as the author depicts them in this 
very clever novel, what a set they are at Geneva I 
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reverted to the ^vemment. More than a century was to 
pass however before the first mail coach was run. This, 
a marvel of speed in its day, covered the iz8 mile journey 
from Bristol to London in seventeen hours. For fifty years 
the mail coaches, with all their pomp and circumstance, 
flourished. 

In November, 1830, the first rail-borne mail was carried 
between London and Manchester. The development of 
the railways and the inspired advocacy of Rowland Hill 
brought about the penny post, a revolution in Post Office 
history. From now on¬ 
wards the Post Office 
grew apace. The num¬ 
ber of letters handled 
yearly has jumped from 
seventy-nine millions in 
1839 to the three thou- 
aand millions of the 
present day. 

And the Post Office 
his added other great 
activities to its organi¬ 
sation. The story of 
the ocean mails, the 
travelling post offices, 
the post office tube rail¬ 
ways, the money-order 
and savings-bank busi¬ 
nesses, the telegraph 
and the telephone sys¬ 
tems, is told by Mr. 

Jackson with a keen eye 
for the romance of their 
development. We 
would have welcomed 
from bis pen the inner 
history of thp part 
played by the Post 
Office telephone organi¬ 
sation in the air-raid 
warning schemes which 
did BO much to limit 
the threat of the airship 
and aeroplane attacks 
during the War. 

H. A. Jones. 


Thb Choir of the Cibtrrcian 
AOBBV OF HBIBTBRBAGH. 
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THE CHRONICLES OP CLAPHAM. 


By J H. Mxchabl Burgbss 
(Anthony Cavendish A Co) 


Pnvately pnntcd. 


This IS a selection from the remmitonces of Thomas 
Parsonb, formerly a member of the Clapham Antiquanan 
Soaety, who died recently at the age of eighty-eight He 
left behind live manuscript volumes in which he had wntten 
his own recollectionb of Clapham. and histone records of 
the distnct gleaned from many sources Irom these 
volumes Mr Bur¬ 
gess has made an 
i admirable s e 1 e c - 
tion, furnishing it 
with notes and an 
mtroduction. and 
a wealth of ad¬ 
ditional matter m 
eleven appendices 
Mo t of the houses 
round the Common 
have a history, and 
retain memories of 
men who were 
important in t)io 
eighteentli and 
11 inetc.cnth cen¬ 
turies ihire is 
the house of Mr 
Robert 1 hoi n ton. 

a wealth! London 
merchant m the 
Russia 1 radc 
wlure IMt and his 
Capinet were en- 
tertaincd at a 
baTKiucl It w is 
o (. L n p 1 c d after 
1 horn ton s dt it h 
h> Lord Jeign- 
inoiith. and then 
b\ Ml ^pt n L t r 
I’t r c i ! cl 1, 1 li c 

preniici w lio was 
iissisniicilid 111 the 

Lobb\ of th( House 
ot Com moil a in 
i8i2 1 litre is 1 tie 
house in which Mr 
Edgar, of the firm 
of Swan A Ldgar. 
used to live the 
house of William 
ilberfort e , the 
one in which Cap¬ 
tain Cook resided. 
the Academics 
where 1 ho mas 
Hood and Macaulay were among the scholars . and to say 
nothing of others, here is the sitt of C>auden House, where 
in his latter days Pep>s h\ed wiUi his former clerk, Mr 
William Hewer, whose name is familiar to reach rs of the 
great Diary All this and much more make Ihe 
Chronicles of Clapham a local historv that, as Mr de 
M Rudolf says in a forew >rd, is an indispensable addition 
to the bibliography of Clapham It is illustrated wnlh 
manv excellent photographs and drawings 

A LITERARY HISTORV 
OF THE ARABS 



J ro9tt The Chronicles of Clapham 

BvJ H Mic h Ml Buri,«sn 

( 4nthon\ Caitndish Co) 


By Kbynui » A Nicholson 
Press) 


2TS (Cambiidgc University 


This book, well known and indeed indispensable to all 
students of Arabic hterature and Moslem culture, was first 


pubhshed over twenty years ago. It is now reissued, from 
another press and with some revision, as a companion to 
the late Professor Browne's Literary History of Persia.'* 
and it IS worthy to stand beside those famous volumes. 
Though intended in the first place for students of Arabic, 
it may be read with pleasure and profit by those who have 
no knowledge of that language, for Professor Nicholson 
has set his detailed accounts of writers and their works 
against a background which is t lucid exposition of the 
culture which produced them He pays particular atten¬ 
tion to poetry, 
which he ex¬ 
emplifies by 
frequent and 
admirable transla¬ 
tions of his own 
making, but to read 
lus book IS to gam 
knowledge not only 
of a literature, but 
of a remarkable 
civilisation in all 
Its aspects, politi¬ 
cal, social, religious 
and philosophic. 


NOT 
ON 
THE 
SCREEN 

By Hi NRY B 
Fulifr 7 Oi 
(Knopf) 

Is the coloured 
wrapper going out 
of fashion ^ Of six 
current novels 
winch Hie present 
writer has to re- 
viiw, ti\e of 
them have a 
plain ]) r 1 n t c d 
j.ukit 1 hc one 
that has a coloured 
wrapper is this 
novel by Mr. 

I iiUcr and. like 
the novel itself, 
it IS an extremely 
good one It 
seems there are 

two kinds of novels largely being read these days -War 
Tioitls and novtls ,alx>ut Hollywood The former, they 
say, are likely to be fewer m number in the future, 
but Hollywood stones will alwa\^ find the r readers, 
especially when they are as good as this It comes from 
America, which is, naturally a recommendation for a 
story set in Hollywood, or rather novels with Hollywood 
plots But what IS a Hollywood plot ^ Ihe chances 
are that when we think of such things, we see ultra- 
mt lodrama and bi/arre situations, which the serious 
student of fiction avoids like the plague Here, m ** Not 
on the Screen wt have indeed a very clever travesty 
of <*uch things, as the lille might well suggest You 
may readily recognise the ingredients of a cinema 
story in this novel, and bv the time you have reached 
the end of it. you wiU realise the clever subtlety of the 
author who alas • died last year, and this novel was 
his last 


Lord Maoaulav*8 School. 
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THE 

MYSTERY 
AND 

ROMANCE 
OF 

ASTROLOGY. 

By C. J. S. Thomp¬ 
son. 158. 

(Brentano) 

There is always a 
curious fascination 
about the prediction 
of the future on the 
one hand and the 
pseudo-scicnces o f 
the past on the other. 
jWr. Thompson, who 
is an expert in such 
matters, gives full 
rein to b o t h - - h e 
shows how empires 
have been led astray 
through the belief of 
their rulers in what 
is now recognised as 
a falsehood: he 
shows also how 
remarkably accurate 
have proved some of 
the predictions made by the astrologers of old. Covering, 
and covering well, a remarkably wide field, the book gives 
evidence of loving and thorough research ; but, though 
Mr. Thompson night reply that it was out of place in’ a 
popular volume, one reviewer at least would have welcomed 
even a short bibliography or other note of sources. 


COMPOSITION AND EXPRESSION 
IN LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 

By F. J. Glass. 15s. 

(S«'ck*y, Service.) 

To say to the painter that 
Nature is to be taken as she is, 
is to say to the player that he 
may sit on the piano. . . . Tlie 
artist is liorn to pick and choose.*’ 

This is the text, taken from 
Whistler, upon^which Mr. Glass 
founds an ^-miinently .practical 
course of instruction to the 
student of landscape painting. 

He treats his theme compre¬ 
hensively and thoroughly. With 
a welcome avoidance of .'esthetic 
jargon (in passing he has st.i le 
hard things to say of .some of 
our art critics), he discusses the 
principles of picture-making from 
the preliminary sketch to the 
finished work in pencil, charcoal, 

(>en-and-ink. w-ater-colour, 
etching, aquatint, mezzotint, 
drypoint, wood and lino-cutting 
and so forth, using simple and 
effective diagrams to clarify his 
directions and reproductions 
from old and new masters of 
the Britisli and foreign schools 
to the number of nearly a 
hundred and fifty, their points 
in each case carefully analysed, 
to illustrate his argument. 


WHY STAY 
WE HERE? 

By Gborgb God¬ 
win. 7s. 6d. 
(Philip Allan.) 

The threatened 
slump in War .stories 
has not yet started; 
we hear of many still 
to come, and one we 
had heard of was 
*‘Why Stay We 
Here?" It is worth 
reading for itself— 
which is almost as 
good a thing as you 
can possibly say 
about a novel; it 
is certainly realistic, 
a n d d&cidedly un¬ 
flinching. It is not 
crude or coarse—but 
ruthless--yes. There 
is another reason 
why wc should read 
it; why we have 
read it: it is a .story 
of the ('anadian Ex¬ 
peditionary Force in 
France. We do not 
think we have had 
any other novel about the (Canadians in the War. Goodness 
knows, we have read countless navels about warriors of 
almost every nationality under the sun, and we are indeed 
grateful to Mr. God', in for building up a story around the 
Canadians. Mr. Godwin is a brilliant writer in many 
ways, and in " Why Stay W’e Here ? *’ one feels and secs 
the irresistible imagination of the author. It was certainly 
time wc had a story about those gallant heroes from tlie 
Dominion, and Mr. Go«lwin’s is worthy of them. 

FROZEN FLIPPERS. 

By A. M. W TLLIAMSON. 7s. Od. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

" She froze her slippers. 

But her feet were never cold.” 

For many years this talented 
author has given us novels of 
the utmost charm, and '* Frozen 
Slippers ” is even Ixitter than 
some of Mrs. Williamson's earlier 
novels, all of which have been 
worth the reading. In the 
present story, though you may 
not be much interested in life at 
HoUyw.wd—but who is not 
attracted by the cinema these 
days ?—once you start reading 
" Frozen Slippers ” you will find 
yourself changing your mind, for 
the plot is so swift and thrilling 
that the reader is, willy-nilly, 
compelled to be interested. This 
is always the test of ah entertain¬ 
ing story, and Mrs. Williamson, 
as those who know her work 
would alwa3^ expect, gives us 
striking evidence once again ol 
her distinctive capacity for story¬ 
making. Her knowledge of the 
world behind the scenes at Holly¬ 
wood must be as complete as is 
possible, but she only lets it 
appear in the lives of her 
cleverly drawn characters. 




From Compofition and Expresiion Whit* on Black. 
in Painting VahiAbte Whito Kotn 

B^F.J.Glau 
{Sotlty, Sewice), 
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CHATS ON OLD ENGLISH 
TOBACCO JARS. 

^ Reginald Mybr. 15s. 

(^nipson Low.) 

The charms of My Lady Nicotine 
are delightfully exploited and am¬ 
plified in Mr. Myer's description 
of his almost unique collection of 
tobacco jars. Surely a new field of 
interest this. l*'ully recognising tlie 
fact that by thus sharing his 
treasure.^ with an extended public 
his future prospects are almost 
inevitably jeopardised, he has never¬ 
theless clone it generously. It is 
impossible to do justice in words 
to the beauty of many of the jars 
here reproduced, they are delightful 
examples tx)th in design and interest. 
They lure not only the student of 
art, of manners, customs and beliefs, 
but bear a definite relation to his¬ 
tory. Added to Mr. Myer’s vastly 
interesting stories of his experiences 
while collecting and much general 
information concerning the jars, 
there is also included a reprint of a 
Iwok on “ The Westminster Tobacco 
Ilox,” published in 1824, and an In¬ 
troduction by Mr. Charles K. Beard, 
himself an authority on the subject. 



From The Gothick North : The Fair Haired Victory Illumination prom 1 

By Sachtivercll Sitwull OP CHRIBTINB OK Pll 

(/ittcA worth). Slhj paRp. 40. 


THE ROME OF ST. PAUL. 

By A. G. ^Jackinnon. 7s. ikl. (K.T.S.) 

In this handsome volume Dr. Mackinnon has completely 
realised what wc take to have been liis intention. He has 
W'littcn an account of ancient Rome that is at once 
scholarly and popular, and the lx)ok will Ik^ read with un- 
fiaggiiig interest by readers of very different attainments. 
To readers of the New Testament it provides an invaluable 
historical background, and even classical students will 
find their interest quickened by the manner in whicli 
Dr. Mackinnon brings out the innumerable points of 
resemblance lx;twi*eii the social problems and eonditiuns 
of the present day, and of Rome in the days of St. Paul. 
He writes as one ('ecply fascinated by his subject, and to 
achieve liis cud he employs an easy and familiar style of 
discourse with i)lenty ol humour as well as lightly carried 


knowledge. The Ixiok is splendidly illustrated from 
l^ofessor Gatteschi's fascinating reconstructions of ancient 
Rome. 

THE COLDSTONE. 

By Patricia W cntworth. 7.S. ud . (1 icKider & Stoughton.) 

This novel has the c|uaLities that one has come to expect 
from the novelist of originality, a keen sense of character 
and some historical sensibility. J’rimarily a mystery story, 
the plot gathers not moss but bricks and mortar from its 
.setting; whether this be a country village, hag-ridden 
w’ith a fear of the Middle Ages, or the very flaml)oyanl 
atmo.spherc of Chelsea, h'or if Camilla is an cnlortainjng 
fdiaracler, even for Chelsea, with her jungle room and her 
Finns—or was it Kurds ? Gran with her pawky humour is 
su])erb. Anthony Coldstone, heir to Stonegalc and a dead 



man's strange 
l)e<|ucst, comes 
upon mystery 
after mystery 
when he claims 
liis property, 
till, finally, he 
discovers the 
solution to the 
secret, and 
the treasure 
of the house. 
Giving full 
W'cight, M i 8 .s 
Wentworth 
rounds off her 
novel with a 
romantic love 
incident, for 
her modern 
squire troubles 
not at all over 
the antece¬ 
dents of his 
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FrMM].The Life and Reminifcencei Rutland Barrinoton and 
of JenieBond duoie Bono ao Sir Dis- 

{Bodlgy Head ). pard Muroatroyd and Mad 

Maroarrt in ** Rudoioork.** 

MY MARRIED LIFE WITH 
LUDENDORFF. 

By Margaretiib Luobnoorff. i8s. (Hutchinson.) 

It is always interesting to view well known happenings 
from the converse point of view, and to glimpse tlie human 
nature behind the familiar stern exterior. That Luden- 
dorf! had a tender side is evidenced over and over again 
in this story which is told by one who was his wife, with 
roach frankness and yet with unfailing good taste. Perhaps 
that latter is FYau Ludendorff’s greatest charm, allied "to 
her undoubted facility for drawing intimate word i^iCtures 
and pen ^rllaits. In an easy flowing sequence they 
steadily prf^ent the wearing anxieties, rumours and ordeal!^ 
behind tlie German lines during those fateful years, 
especially from the woman's point of viewf • The activities 
at their home when the Kapp and Hitler plots were being 
hatched are of special interest, as is the story of the 
estrangement between Ludendorh and Hindenburg, on 
which the book closes, It is all general knowledge, but 
with a difference, and viewed through intimate and kindly 
if not always approving eyes. 

THE LIFE AND REMINISCENCES 
OP JESSIE BOND. 

As told by herself to Ethbl Mac^Gj^rgb. 7s. 6d. (Hodley 

Head.) 

Jessie Bond is one of the last survivors of the original 
Savoyards who worked under the direct inspiration of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. How she danced and sang her way 
. iMto the hearts of Savoy audiences is well known, but the 
pictures in this book reveal the early struggles that 
led to ^suing brilliant successes. From the safe 
anchorai^ of her peaceful retirement she now looks back 
over the stormy sea of those struggles and attainments 
and precebts them deftly interlaced between intimate 
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glimpses of many outstanding people with whom she was 
on familiar tenois; Gilbert, Sullivan, Edward VII (then 
Prince of Wales), Santley, Garcia, Charles Wyndham, to 
mention but a few. How quaint now sounds Gilbert's 
stem discipline, but not more so than the author's repri¬ 
mand of the then Prince of Wales when her dignity was 
slightly aggrieved. Fifteen illustrations show Miss Bond 
in some of the parts she did so much to create. 

BROOMSTICK NIGHTS. 

By Anns Corner. 58. (Wells Gardner.) 

A happy idea, this of Miss Comers, to look more closely 
into the home life of the Nursery Rhymes. Humpty 
Dumpty —vre are sure that none of the ch^dren who devour 
this book will ever have heard it—Humpty Dumpty was 
put into his ugly egg-case because he was a cry baby and 
a sorrow to his parents I There is a long story about 
Bopeep's home and mountain. And in the story about 
the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe a great secret is 
revealed. The ancient dame wasn't their mummy at all; 
she was just a nasty old woman who didn't like housework I 
As for Wynken, Blynken and Nod, how delicious it is to 
meet them again, this time at school under the sea. They 
inherited their names from tiresome little tricks they had. 
These artless and cheerful tales will suit people up to 
eight years old, and Mr. Michael Stachowitsch supplies 
pictures well abov . the average. 


From Ur Married Life with OcfURAL Luobndor^v with) hid 
Ludeodorif wira, Mamambthi Lubbndbribr 

By Muitfotbo LodcndocS 
(Hu/ehinson), 
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PRODUCING ^ 
PLAY& 

By C. B. PuRDOM. 

78. <»d. 

(Dent). 

Mr. Purdom is well 
known as tlie dramatic 
critic of Everyman and 
as one of the leading 
amateur producers i n 
Great Britain. He was 
responsible for ** Mr. 
Sampson ” when that 
.play won the David 
Belasco Cup at New York 
in 1927 and the Lord 
Howard de Walden Cup 
at London in the same 
year. In this copiously 
illustrated volume he 
offers, from his own ripe 
experience, a wealth of 
practical advice for 
amateur producers of 
plays. He deals fully, 
lucidly and interestingly 
with every aspect of his 
theme, there being twelve 
long chapters under such 
headings as ** Choosing 
the Play,** '* The 
Actor,” ” Rehearsing,” 

Stage Management,” 
” Scenery,” and (not 
least idiportant) 
” Finance.” The book 
should be eagerly 
welcomed by amateur 
producers everywhere, 
and a careful study 
of it should do 
much to improve the 
standard of their per> 
formance. • 



From General Hertzog 

By L. E. Neame 

(Hurst & Blackett). 


THROUGH THE RENNET AND AVON 
CANAL BY MOTOR BOAT 

By Cyril Herbert Smith. 3s. 6d. (Roberts.) 

Considerable interest undoubtedly attaches to traversing 
l^e old Kennet and Avon Canal, which has existed as a 
waterway since 1810, ” if only,” as Mr. Smith says, ” to 
see the feat of engineering wMch was accomplished when 
the canal was built, also it is worth anybody’s time to pass 


through the 9 aih Ainn 
and Savemake Tunn^" 
Nevertheless he and 
wife needed more than 
enthusiasm to carry them 
through such a delicate 
venture. Perseverance, 
patience and genuine 
hard work indeed were 
just as necessary and oc¬ 
cupy so much of the 
space that there is very 
little left for tlie scenery 
they passed through or 
for more personal reflec¬ 
tions. The daily log in¬ 
variably runs after this 
manner: ” We accom¬ 
plished 3 mile from 
Reading and 5 locks ” ; 
” we only covered 7 miles 
again and 9 locks ”; *' 10 
miles and passed tlirough 
19 locks,” and so on. In 
fact SO much labour with 
locks, swing bridges, 
weeds, etc., w'as involved 
that considerable outside 
help was needed as well 
as a reguli^ assistant on 
board. The idea is very 
attractive, but one would 
scarcely be unreasonable 
in wishing for smoother 
waters in which to 
indulge it. 

GILBERT THE 
GHOST. 

By R. Raleigh King. 

7s. Cd. (Cecil Palmer.) 


It is somewhat puzzl- 
Gbnbral HaRTZoa AS aasN IN '”8 know in what 
Parliambnt by **Ouip.'* class of fiction tliis story 

should be placed. Per¬ 
haps faice is the right 
word to use; as such it is really excellent. Its centre is 
Ben Alder, a house in Hampshire, said to be haunted and 
in which is hidden a chest containing /80.000 in gold. In 
addition to the owner of the place, his son and son’s ilanc6e 
and daughter Patricia, there gather three members of a 
Psychic Research Society (alias crooks), a detective, an 
actres.s, a lunatic baronet, a money-lender and a widow 
lady, nearly all trea.sure hunting. And there are three Scotch 
ghosts. What could not be made of such a company ? 



From Froducing Plays 
ByC.B7Ptt^ 

. (Deni). 


*Thb Carthabinian.'* 
By FMttk Taylor. 

Tho Gunbrldm Poatlval TliMifei 
Fvodveod By Tocooet (Hay. 


From Producing Plays 
By C. B. Pardom 

(Dent). 


** Adam Thb Crbator.** 

By Ki|rl and Jaaeph Capak. 
Tka Cambrldza PaatHral Thaatfa 
Produead by T. G. Saattla 
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FOREST LIF;^ and 
ADVENTURES HI THE 
MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

By Dr. Eric Mjoberg. Trans¬ 
lated from the Swedish by Anna 

Harwell. Illustrated. 12s. 6 d. 

(Allen & L'liwiii.) 

Dr. Mjoberg, a Swedish natura¬ 
list. here tells the story of eight 
years spent recently in exploration 
and research among the tropical 
forests of Borneo. Sumatra and 
other islands of Insulindc. His 
record is interesting, but for a 
scientist ho seems a little too 
prone to accept hearsay for fact. 

The Malayan gavial, tomistoine 
or hsh-cating crocodile, for in¬ 
stance. is not confined to a few 
rivSrs on the coast of Borneo as 
he states, but has long been known 
in the Perak. Pahang and Selangor 
rivers of the Peninsula and their 
tributaries, and specimens from 
this district are to be seen at the 
Reptile House in Regent’s Park. 

Our own Zoo too has also har¬ 
boured the serow or “ goat 
antelope" (kambing gurun of 
the Malays), though Dr. Mjoberg 
claims to L?c the only Kiiropcaii. barring ” Governor 
Swettenharn.” who has ever set eyes on the beast. 
Admittedly not often seen or shot owing to the nature of 
its habitat, this animal is really quite common on the 
high ranges and isolated limestone crags throughout the 
Peninsula. Probably Dr. Mjoberg’s most real contribution 
to science made on this trip was his identification of the 
male (a full grown but tiny beetle) of the eccentric mon- 





From Scraps of Paper 
By A. P. Nletaosou 
{ Benn ). 


See page 93. 


A fRoopan IN THE FAMOUS Bikanbr Camel 

CORPSt WHICH HAS FOUGHT IN MANY WARS. 



From Forest Lift snd 
Adventures in 
the Malay 
Archipelago 
By IV. Erie Idgiberg 
{MtUn Vnwin ). 
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strosity known as the “ Trilobite larva.” whose life history 
lias long been an unsolvable riddle to entomologists. I'liere 
are some interesting photographs of tliis and other subjects. 

THE FLAGRANT YEARS. 

By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 7s. 6 d. (John Hamilton.) 

New York is the centre in which Consuelo Barratt makes 
her lonely struggle for life, and we are given a lively and 
impressive picture of a section of tlie workers in the greatest 
city of America. Consuelo is almost starving when she 
meets ” Ipsi-duodle ” Smith, who advises her to work in 
a beauty parlour, and writes her an introduction to the 
head of one. She follows the advice, and incidentally 
comes into contact with many people and aspects of New 
York life ; and has just decided to marry Rowdy Ponle- 
fract, I0 save him from himself, when he disappears. Tt is 
not only an interesting but a lively story, which betrays 
the tUfTerence that exists in social and moral idcius Ijetween 
girl workers in New York and in Ltuidon. There is 
certainly mon* candour in the former. 

THE ADMIRABLE SlMMONS. 

By KatiiakinB Tynan. 7s. (>d. (Ward, Lock.) 

” Just a bit ont of life " is tlie kind of remark one might 
utter as llie last page of a book by Katharine Tynan is 
turned. But it is an amusing bit chiefly, and interesting 
always. Her men and women are men and women who 
might ca.sily be one's near neighbours, and their talk the 
talk we might expect from them under like circumstances. 
But those critics who know something about people and 
about writing, know that this is deftly concealed art. 
The one character in this novel who would be an unUkely 
near neigh 1 >our is the Admirable Simmons himself. He 
comes first into our ken as the butler of the young couple 
named Hunter, who have just come to live at Summer- 
, fields.” Tliere is no doubt about his faithful adoration 
of the Hunters, and bis loyal protection of them at all 
times. There is a bit of mystery hinted at in connection 
with the Admirable one, now and then, but not till his 
biography nears the end of the volume is the solution 
suggested. Here is a pleasant story, very human, and 
taking us again, for a short while, through some of the 
War days at home. 
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VAGARIES OF A VAGABOND. 

**The Figfhtinc: Parson.*' 

By Georgs Gray. I2b. 6 d. (Heath Cranton.) 

Dedicated with affectionate reverence and esteem to 
Dame Madge Kendal by the authoTp who was for long in 
the Kendals' company. Dame Madge contributes a fore¬ 
word, and there is a delightful photograph of the popular 
actress as frontispiece. Mr. Gray has many amusing things 
to tell; he is perhaps most widely known for his playlet, 
" The Fighting Parson,’* which was produced in 1903. 
It ran for over a hundred and fifty performances at the 
Holbom Empire and brought its author and hero many 
interesting letters. Throughout this volume are photo¬ 
graphs of Mr. Gray in his various roles, showing his wonder¬ 
ful versatility. His handsome, genial, shrewd face changes 
subtly into the old man, the Indian, the Russian. Mr. 
Graij^' in his retirement is still active and useful as Deputy 
in *toe Jersey Royal States Assembly, and has taken the 
parf of the Examiner in " Outward Ik>und *’ in an amateur 
production he undertook at the request of the Dean of 
Jersey. 

£N GARDE. 

By Samubl Morse. 7s. (kI. (Cassell.) 

How is this for a dramatic opening sentence to a niirrative 
of romantic France ? ** The austere primate, silhouetted 

in tlie firelight before the mantel, raised a monitory finger, 
and Comte Henri thought covetously of the great sapphire 
on the slim uplifted hand.” In this picturesque manner 
the story proceeds, and continues to the end, and all lovers 
of the flowery historical novel should put its name on their 



From ihe Odjuey of an hvomv naaiiiToa off Lurzon 
Orchid Hunter oan oumb Tnzza ukb a 

Bf F. D. Burden MONNBV. 

{HeHfert Jenkins), These two little fellows ere aeeced 

1^ Mrs. Fred Burdett's dogs. 
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From Vagaries of a Thi Author's Indian Makz-ur. 

Vagabond Undertaken et Mrs. Kendel' request. 

By "The RghtlitK Parson" 

{Heath Cranton) 

library lists. Tt is a brave tale tricked out with intrigue 
and roguery. Monsieur le Comte de Villeron goes to Indry, 
in Poictou, to wed Liane, the daughter of Monsieur le 
Comte de Montremy. He does not love her; but for 
France at a troubled time it will Iw a service. But T.iane, 
proudly crying ” You may inform her gracious Majesty 
thal Diane de Montremy will choose her own husband,'* 
escapes by knotting the sheets of her bed and dropping 
from her balcony ; and she borrows the ostler’s jacket 
and breeches. A pretty situation, and Mr. Morse develops 
it with art anti spirit, anti in the end true lovers, moonstruck 
with love, are united. 

THE ROMANCE OF NAVIGATION. 

JJy (‘attain li. \V. Whall. lllu.struted. (»s. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Kear-Adiniral ” i?roke ” Kvans, in a foreword to this 
volume, recalls that t>n his earliest Antarctic expedition- 
the first two works of seainaii.ship put into his hands by 
Ins skipper wore Wliall’s '* Tlaiuly Book of the Stars ” and 
'rodd anti VV’liaH’s ” Merchant Service Seamanship.” He 
adds that they were the first textbooks of their kind he 
ever found attractive, and when in command himself on 
subsequent poljir ventures, he saw to it that his ship's library 
po.ssessed every Avork with which the author's name was 
associated. It is not surprising therefore that he should 
find Captain Whall’s last book, descrilK'd by himself as an 
attempt to tell of navigation ten thousand years ago, of the 
golden age of Henry the Navigator, of Columbus and his 
followers, of Pirates and Bucciuieers, of the wonderfully 
swift sailing ships, tea-clippers and so forth, of his own 
time, as ” beautifully written and of absorbing interest 
from cover to cover, besides promising to be a standard 
work.”- That is the view of an expert-, and no layman is. 
likely to question it. In the author's stirring narrative 
niucii curious lore is emliedded, the account of the long 
forgotten Harrison’s manufacture of the historic chrono¬ 
meters tested on Cook's second voyage, and rightly earn¬ 
ing their inventor an Admiralty award of ;£20,ooo, being 
particularly interesting. Really remarkable photographs. 
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Frtm The Journal of Maarten Haipertzoon Tromp Trompb Flaobhip “Amblia.** 

By C R Bo*er « *639 

(Cambridge UntversUV Pnss) Photiv*aph of a contPmporary engravlni; In the 

Naderlanclsob Hihtorlsoh bcheepYaart Museum 


not only of slups and now 
obsolete, but of wrecks and 
measures taken to avert them 
actually in progress, enhance tlie 
attraction of a truly splendid 
book. 

BOOK PLATES BY 
HAROLD NELSON. 

Arranged and edited by 

ClARBNCB PkAMSON HoRNUNG. 

SIS (Ddtsfurd) 

This IS a volume db much for 
fthe lover of bagutiful book pro- 
^duction as for readers who are 
interested in Injok-piiites for their 
own sake 1 here are forty full- 
page reproductions of lK>ok-platcs 
designed by Mr Nelson to suit 
the needs and temperaments of 
various ilicnts, hy whose , ^r- 
mi&sion the fiusmidos are here 
presented Mr J M Hulloch in 
a sympathetic preface, claims that 
Mr Nelson has done more than 
any other artist to carry on the 
tradition ri( the book-plate, and 
explains the methods and motives 
Of lus cruft The examples of his 
art are certainly given a worthy 
setting in this handsome quarto, 
pnnted by the Caxton l^ess of 
New York, on urhite Normandy 
vellum, and bound in boards 
covered with Japanese wood 
veneer. The edition is hmited 
to 58^ oopiee. 


From Book-plates 

B> Herald Ktkoe 
{Baitfofd), 


THE JOURNAL OF 
MAARTEN 
HARPERTZOON 
TROMP. 

Anno 1639. 

Translated and edited by C k 

Boxlr 2 is (Catnbxidgc 

University Press) 

To most English readers Ad¬ 
miral Van Tromp is connected 
with a single event in our history, 
and he himself is vaguely asso¬ 
ciated 111 their minds with a 
broom What sort of man was 
Tromp ’ What were his other 
exploits besides the burning ot 
our ships m the Midway ^ And 
what were conditions like for the 
common sador m the seventeenth 
century Dutch navv ^ Ihest 
and many othei interesting ques¬ 
tions are answered b} Mr C K 
Boxer, who for the first time 
has translated into Enghsh the 
•‘Journal** of Uromp for the 
fateful year 1639, and has intro¬ 
duced it with some admirable 
explanatory chapters The book, 
which 18 excellently produced and 
illustrated, nut only throws much 
hght upon the period, but re¬ 
veals in Tromp himself, as Mr, 
Boxer says, ** one of the noblest 
and most sympathetic figures in 
the nchly crowded canvas of 
Holland's Golden Century." 
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THE TENDENCY OF RECENT FICTION. 

By J. D, Beresford. 


A FEW years ago, I and certain of my brother- 
novelists agreed that the novel in its popular 
form could hardly survive another generation. It may 
be that we were all .suffering from the effects of the 
War, and the ban which 
at that time was laid by 
most publishers on war 
novels. Our themes were 
horribly restricted; the 
whole of modern life had 
been sharply divided into 
the two incompatible 
periods of before ” and 
" after ” the great event, 
and it was exceedingly 
difficult to bridge them 
and still preserve the nice 
sense of continuity that 
was essential to the life- 
story of hero or heroine. 

Also, some of us had 
reached that stage in 
which we suffered from a 
kind of mental '* stitch.” 

We had expended our 
first energy and had not 
yet got our ” second 
wind.” I remember very 
cleanly that in the years 
immediately following 
the War I often felt that 
for such non-combatants 
as myself there was little 
left to write about. 

I am less pessimistic in 
this connection at the 
present time, but I still 
believe that there will be 
.within the next few years, a strong reaction against the 
conventional type of fiction. As a literary form it has 
had a wonderful vogue ; a hundred and ninety years, if 
we may date it for this purpose from the appearance of 
Samuel Richard.son’s ” Pamela ” in November, 1740. 
And in the course of that period it has exhibited almost 
every possible variety of subject and treatment. What 
more can be done with the neat, constructed story of 
the t5rpe that was so generally popular in the nineties 
Rnd still provider the staple of the provincial lending 
library? Its plots have all been worked again and 
again, and the expert is able to forecast the development 


and climax with tedious certainty from the first two or 
three chapters. It may still have a public, quite a large 
public, among those who forget all about a book as soon 
as it is road, or are ingenuous enough to take every vari¬ 
ation with a simple 
seriousne.ss. But the 
time is coming, if it js 
not already come, when 
no author of an}^ talent 
will dare to write a 
story of this kind, 
oppres.sed as he will 
be by the conscious¬ 
ness that his plot must 
certainly have been used 
before. 

The main line of escape 
from this perplexity is 
the resort to an honest 
realism. The dcwclop- 
nient of modern condi¬ 
tions moves so swiftly 
that raw material is 
always within our reach ; 
and the younger genera¬ 
tion prefers to read stories 
of its own times rather 
than of those ” co.stume ” 
periods behind the dread 
year of 1914 that so 
suddenly closed an era of 
history. If some young 
Dickens were to arise now 
and write of life as he 
.sees it, using the big can¬ 
vases of the Victorians, 
but .speaking without 
their all too obvious 
repressions, he would find a ready welcome. 

The nearest thing that we have had to this ideal in 
the last year or two was '* The Good Companions ” of 
Mr. J. B. Priestley, and if he can go on writing as weU 
as that he is sure of a large audience. The quality that 
for me distinguishes this book from the mass of con¬ 
temporary work is not .'>0 much the bonhomie and fresh¬ 
ness which have been as highly prai.sed as the honesty 
of his portraiture, but the fact that Priestley has gone 
straight to life for his characters. And I believe 
that the chief reason why so much modern fiction 
produces upon me an effect of almost imbearable 
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anntti is that in an intolerably high proportion of 
novels the characters are the product of the authors' 
imagination, which means, in fact, that they come 
out of other books. I do not mean by this that 
Mr. Priestley has made close studies of each of his 
characters from some living model. Tlie nature of his 
story precludes that possibility. But the people of 
" The Good Companions ’* appeared to me to come out 
of the author’s experience rather than out of his quite 
extensive knowledge of books. 

I would say the same of Lady Eleanor Smith's “ Red 
Wagon.” Now and again I recognised the influence of 
what we may call ” conventional psychology.” which 
means that the novelist is using the test of probability 
rather than that of experience in his or her character¬ 
isation. But Lady Eleanor's protagonist. Joe, must 
have been founded on observation, as must, also, her 
general account of circus life. This is of course a very 
unusual first novel and exhibits a high degree of literary 
attainment. Tlie descriptions of English country are 
better than anything Mr. Priestley has given us. And 
apart from the interest of the story, the power of the 
writing would have guaranteed the author a warm recep¬ 
tion. But for my present purpose it is the resemblance 
to life that is the chief recommendation. 

Other recent novels that have had a rea.sonable suc¬ 
cess solely, or almost solely, on this account arc ” The 
Story of Button Hill ” and ” Time, Gentlemen, Time." 
In each of these cases the story, from the more or less 
sentimental, lending-library point of view, has little to 
recommend it. Both arc stories of failure. In ” Button 
Hill,” the important love interest ends in a sudden and 
accidental tragedy, while disaster of a kind descends 
upon the Leeds suburb that is the true protagonist of 
the story. In ” Time, Gentlemen, Time ” there is not 
the ghost of a love interest and our whole attention is 
concentrated upon the increasing degradation of an idle, 
drunken solicitor and the mi.series of his unhappy wife 
and children, none of whom is in any degree sentiment¬ 
alised. Nevertheless thc.se two novels come to the mind 
as counting among recent successes, almost entirely, I 
believe, because they produce an effect of being taken 
directly frqm life. 

Anot;ier s>Tnptom that exhibits the same tenden('y is 
the astonishing vogue of war stories, whether presented 
as fiction, as in the case of ” The Retreat,” frankly auto¬ 
biographical, as in Robert Graves's " Good-bye to All 
That,” or a mixture of the two, as in Mr. Tomlinson's 
” All Our Yesterdays.’ In this case, the form is evi¬ 
dently of small importance. What matters, apparently, 
to the educated reading public is that they should have 
the truth about th(!se things. And the success on the 
stage of ” Journey’s End ” is not due mainly to 
the desire to be harrowed, but to the desire to 
witness something that ^y^ the magic of Mr. 
Sherriff’s tine art produces so powerful an effect of 
reality. 

SILVER BOY. HyVanco Joseph Hoyt. 78.6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Here is a secUoii from the life story of a silver fox out 
in the wilds of California. It Is unwise to generalise when 
dealing with the ways of individual mem tiers of the Wild, 
but to one who has studied the English fox there are things 
done^by this grey fox of Topanga wliich verge on the im- 
possiSle. We may be wrong; it may be that Silver Boy 


The other outstanding phenomenon in the world of 
fiction is provided by the excessive increase of detective 
novels, none of which presents the facts of familiar life • 
nor even, in most cases, the persons. Nevertheless 
this development also has a bearing on my main con¬ 
tention, since it illustrates a tendency to find relaxation 
not in the unrealities of the typical novel but in a form 
of mental exercise and excitement. Moreover the craze 
for detective fiction must be ephemeral. There are only 
a limited number of plots, and although the variations 
may mount into thousands, they are not inexhaustible. 
The time will come, and that before very long, at the 
present rate of output, when anything approaching 
originality in the field will be impossible. We have had 
over seventy years of it, dating its inception from the 
publication of Emile Gaboriau’s ” L'Affaire Lerouge,” 
and it is exhibiting the marks of senility, as all ” genre ” 
novels must in the course of time. I prophesy a tre¬ 
mendous slump in detective fiction within the next ten 
years. 

Also within that period the already powerful influence 
of the cinema will have an increasing effect upon the 
book trade. The films are able to condense the plot of 
a detective story or a romantic novel into an hour and 
a half’s entertainment, and present it in a form that 
appeals more directly to the attention of the crowd than 
the most highly skilled writing. And with the coming 
and perfecting of .spoken dialogue to supplement the 
obvious deficiency of the silent films in competition with 
the novel, the scope of the cinema will be enlarged and 
include a type of book that has hitherto escaped this 
form of rivalry. 

The full effect of this will not be felt until such time as 
the expert novelist finds himself ready to break away 
from tradition and experiment in a new medium. But 
I d(j not think that that time is many years distant. 
This new medium is a peculiarly fascinating one for the 
writer of stories, and provides facilities impo.ssible upon 
the ordinary stage. And once a sufficiently large public 
htis been educated up to the point of taking an interest 
in the film presentation of a form that depends less upon 
its action than upon its psychology, another and a very 
large class of printed fiction will feel the effects of urgent 
competition. 

Wherefore my view of the tendency of the novel pre¬ 
sents it as departing more and more from the classical 
and romantic forms that can be exhibited with greater 
effectivenc.ss upon the screen, and developing a sterner 
though by no means necessarily a more depressing real¬ 
ism. The public that provides author and publisher 
with a means of livelihood will get its ” stories ” at the 
picture-palace, but will still go to printed fiction for an 
account of life lived in its own times. And if I were 
called upon to advise an earnest young novelist as to his 
choice of treatment and subject I should tell him to 
study contemporary life closely at first-hand, and to 
write of it as he saw it. 

was not only possessed of a greater reasoning power than 
is given to any English ** sly *un," but that he was an 
outstanding specimen of his own kind. He has certainly 
provided the author with opportunity to tell some interest¬ 
ing and exciting stories of wild life. The illustrations by 
Charles Livingstone Bull are, naturally, a delight, and make 
us regret yet again the death of our own Warwick Reynolds. 
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THE NOVEL IN MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POEMS. 

By H. M. Walbrook. 


T he Margueritepoems of Matthew Arnold, 
telling a love-story supposed to have been 
enacted in Switzerland, apjjeared for the first time in 
I the volumes of his poetry published between the years 
1849 and 1867, and will bt' found distributed over the 
Oxford edition of his collected poems 
edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
under the following titles; 

I. To my Friends who ndiculed a 
Tender Leave-taking 
2 The Lake. 

3 To Marguerite in returning a 

Volume of the Letters o' Ortis 
4 Absence 
5. Tarling 
0. A Dream. 

7. To Marguerite. 

8 A Farewell 
9 'Ihe Terrace at Dcrnc. 




They bear such an air of reality ^ 

that many commentators have Froanhedn 

assumed then story of passion, dis¬ 
illusionment and parting to have been an acludl (‘\- 
perience of the authoi in his early post-()\foid days 
Herbert Paul, in his essay on Matthew Arnold in the 
" English Men of Letters ” series, expresses the opinion 
that the Marguente of these poems “ can hardly have 
been a crealuie of the imagination ” Stopford Biooke, 
in his book, ” houi Poets," sajs a little vaguely, " 1 
do not like to think that the subject was invented." 
though he adds that tlieie aie jiassages in the lyrics 
which aie " chill with that intellectual or moral analysis 
both of which are apait fiom love in its eager romantic 
mood " \nd last but not least. Dr Saintsbury, in his 
brilliant study of th(‘ poet, contimts himself very piopetl\ 
with saying " It i not easy to decide, and it is perlnijis 
m both senses impt‘itment to speculate, whether the 
Marguerite of the poems had any live original ” Against 
all this we have the assurance of the poet's daughter. 
Lady Sandhuist, tha< hei father always declared 
Marguerite to 
have been an 
imaginary person 
Indeed, the 
longer o u e re¬ 
flects, not onlv^ 
on the ptx'ms but 
also on the poet, 
the more confi¬ 
dently one ft'els 
that we are in 
the presence here 
of another of 
those consum¬ 
mately - wrought , 

love-stories which | 

poets have been i 

inventing for | 

ages, and of which ‘ 

more than one 

*'Swiw ehalai* glitterd oa tl 
nave survived And ftjm tome ewurded th 

X _ ^ ^ . . NoMv of wild pgitorgl muel 

*romthat 


•* Swiw chelate gUtter d on the dewy ilopiw 
And tome ewnrded thelfthlgn up, theca euno 
Notav of wild ptitoral mutle.* 


identical period of mid-Victorian literature. Is it 
credible that if this story of enchantment, jealousy 
and anguish were one of actual fact, Matthew Arnold 
of all men would have gone pouriaig it forth to the 
public during the early years of his perfectly happy 
married life ^ Or that, under any 
circumstances, he would have com¬ 
mitted a Marguc'rite whom he had 
not only loved and lost but also, in 
the bitterness of disillusionment, 
harshly analysed, to the stray .specu¬ 
lations of any stranger picking up 
the book ? Surely a thousand times 
more probable is the assumption that 
here, once more, as in so many other 
instances, we have a poet’s imagina¬ 
tion working on an ** airy nothing,” 
and giving it ” a local habitation and 
^ A a name.” As for the touches of 

Fr<>.>.tb.dc.wir,by<«.n<i.n realism m the lyrics, of which so 

much has been made, anyone can 
see that they are more than paralleled by those in 
Tennyson’s ” Maud,” a dramatic masterpiece of the 
same period which none even of the ” bright young 
thmgs ” of the present day, so far as I know, has dc- 
claied to be the story of an actual experience in thi 
life of the author. 

Among the many lovely phantoms, then, with which 
our poets have peopled the imaginative domain, the 
Marguente of Matthew Arnold assuredly takes her 
jdare : 

But who IS tins by the half-open d door, 

Whose figure casts a shadow on the floor ? 

Uhc sweet blue eyes, tlic soft ash-volourcd iiair, 

The checks that still their gentle paleness wcai, 

The lovely lips, with their arch •'mile that tells 
The unconquer’d joy in which her spirit dwells ’ 

and again : 

‘ l*aint that lilac kerchief, bouiul 

Her soft face, her 
hair around . 
Tied under the 
archest chin 
Mockery ever 
ambush’d in 
Let the flutter¬ 
ing fringes 
streak 

All her pale, 
sweet-rounded 
(hcek. 

Ere the 
parting 
hour go 

>>y. 

Quick, thy 
la blets, 
Memory 1 


‘Paint that 
figure’s pliant 
grace 

As she towards 
me loan'd her 
face. 





The LeKe of Thua. 


A Dfmm 








Hall refus'd and half resign'd, 
Mifcuring,' Art thou still unldnd ?' 
Many a broken promise tiien 
Was made new—to break again. 

Ere the parting hour go by, 
Quick, thy tablets. Memory 1 

" Paint those eyes, so blue, so kind. 
Eager tell-tales of her mind : 

Paint, with their impetuous stress 
Of inquiring tenderness, 

Those frank eyes, 
where deep doth lie 
An angelic gravity. 

Ere the parting 
hour go by, 

Quick, thy 
tablets. 

Memory! " 


And in all the 
English poetry of the 
nineteenth century is 
there a Ijric more 
impassioned than that 
in which the writer 
of these lyrics com¬ 
pares parted lovers 
to islands separated 
from each other by a 
waste of ocean, and 
concludes with the 
beautiful lines: 


Photo by W. Gerber, Thun. 


“Who order'd that 
their longing's fire 

Should be, as soon as kindled, cool'd ? 

Who renders vain their deep desire ? 

A God, a God tneir severance rul'd. 

And bade Ixstwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb'd, salt, estranging sea." 

Indeed the poems are exceptionally rich in verses 
with which the world is growing increasingly familiar 
as the years roll by. Take the following, for example, 
from the poem called " Absence ” : 

“ This is the curse of life : that not 
A nobler, calmer train 
Of wiser tboiigUts and feelings blot 
Our passions from our brain. 

But cad) day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-chok’d souhi to fill, 

And we forget because wc must 
And not because we will''— 

and these from th poem caUed ** A Farewell ” : 

" I too Imve long'd for trencliant force 
And will like a dividing spear; 

Have praised the keen unscrupulous course 
Which knows no doubt, which feels no fear; 

“ But in the world I learnt, what there 
n\ou too wilt surelj^ one day prove. 

That will, that energy, though rare. 

Are yet far, far less rare than love “— 

with all the musical and toudiing quatrains that follow 
in the same poem. 

During two holidays spent in the Canton of Berne 
in the summcr.s of 1920 and 1921 I tried to locate the 
scene given to the story. I admit I started with a 
theoiy. From reading the poems I had already formed 
the opinion that the supped Marguerite lived in the 


picturesque old Swiss town which the Frendi efiU 
Thoune and the Germans Thun, and which is the scen^, 
in Rousseau's " Confessions," of one of the few " tender 
episodes " in that remarkable book which breathe any 
sort of fragrance. The following will diow how I 
prospered. 

Readers of the Marguerite poems will have observed 
that the lover, on his way to the cottage of his beloved, 
passed " twin lakes," that her cottage was in a hojfn 

on the river Aar, 
that near it were a 
" churchyard fair," a 
roofed bridge that 
spanned a stream, 
and a hill-side thinly 
sprinkled with farms; 
that a " frore moun¬ 
tain wall" was part 
of its prospect, and 
that the last part of 
the way to the cottage 
lay up a "steep 
street." All these 
topical references I 
duly discovered in and 
around the mediaeval 
town I have named. 
The StocRhorn Mountaine The " twin lakes " are 
beyond Thun. the lakes of Brienz and 

"The froro mountmln wall . _ 

Where the nich’d snowbed sprays doon Ihun, at the weStem 

ita powdery fall. extremity of which 

lies the town of Thun, 
and between which lies the fashionable town of Inter¬ 
laken. The churchyard of Thun Is not only " fair " in 
itself but looks down from its castle-crowned hill-top 
on one of the loveliest views in Europe, stretching away 
to the far-off silvery heights of the Blumlis Alp. The 
Stockhorn range, which almost overhangs the town, 
has all the look of a " mountain wall." Many of the 
streets round the castle and churchyard arc steep. 
There is more than one neighbouring hill-side thinly 
sprinkled with farms. There is a " roofed bridge " (as 
a matter of fact there are two) across the river. And, 
last but not least, the river on which the town stands 
is the Aar. 

On my return to London from the second of these 
holiday tours I commimicated this identification in a 
short letter to the London Mercury, which appeared in 
that magazine in February, 1922; and so far from 
having been corrected by letter writers, my identification 
has been enthusiastically adopted by more than one as 
an original discovery of his or her own. These little 
things however are part of the comedy of life, and 
one smiles at them and goes on. This particular in¬ 
stance however becomes especially amusing when I 
reflect that perhaps when next I revisit Switzerland I. 
shall discover that the little town of Brienz at the other 
end of the two lakes is equally identifiable as .the scene 
of Marguerite and her story. There are m fact lines 
in " The Terrace at Berne " which suggest Brienz^ far 
more than Thun, so that after alt the inquiry may 
still be open, though I hope that future commentators 
will be more careful than one very dogmatical writer; 
who, in an essay cm the subject, mud^bi up Thun Imdc; 





Interlaken and announced 
that the former town 
lay. between the two 
lakes \ 

I once heard Henry 
James talk in his won¬ 
derful way of the novel 
which might be written on 
Browning’s poem, “The 
Ring and the Book." 

Might not rather a hne 
novel also be based on 
these Marguerite poems 
and their story? The 
analysis of the two chief 
characters in the drama 
has been left fairly com¬ 
plete by the poet. We 
can all meet Marguerite in 
a Swiss valley as surely 
as we can meet Juliet in 
Verona. We can see her 
graceful hguie standing by the moonlit lake as unmis¬ 
takably as we can see Hamlet as a young student in 
Wittenberg, or Mr. Micawber swinging his cane along 
one of the narrow old streets of Canterbury. The 
comrades who chaffed the lover after witnessing an 
early parting from his enchantress are also there; and 
there is the friend called Martin who rowed with him 
one day along the river past the chalet balcony on 
which Marguerite, with her companion called Olivia, 
stood and waved greetings as they passed. The scene 


of the idyU may quite. 
reasonabl]^ be set in oni 
of the most picturesque' 
old towns in Europe, and 
for its background stand 
the great mountains in 
their silent power and 
grandeur. Let any writer 
of romances who is reading 
these lines think it all 
over. 

“It is easy,” wrote a 
novelist to me lately, “ to 
imagine the exquisite 
thing Henry James might 
have made of this theme 
of a highly cqjtured man 
of one race falling in love 
with a woman of the 
people of another. Or 
how ironically Lytton 
Strachey would treat 
the same theme, and what play he would make witli 
the moralisings of the lover! And can one not also 
imagine a Victor Hugo let loose upon the story with all 
the thundering guns of his irrepressible romanticism ! '* 
Yes, but I can also see .something entirely different— 
a romance quite sipiple in its outline but very delicate 
and complex in its implications, calling for no irony 
whatsoever, and in which any sort of artillery would 
be entindy out of place. 1 can see the hero of such a 
story at work and at play in the schools and fiel(!s of 



Hi ^ 


" ■'i. ' 



The Jungfrau from Interlallen. 

" Ths Jungfrau tnowf look faint and far." 


On iht Terrace at Berne. 




'* TeD ywri !-~And to rny woklng om, 
Onci.maro thd roofi of Uoroo upgkuJ 
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Old Houoea at Berae. 
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Oxford, a cheei‘ful young optimist among his friends, 
ardently championing a cause (conceivably that of 
" Labour " in politics), prophesying largely " across the 
walnuts and the wine," and conspiring with a chosen 
few to bring about a better world. In short, a youth 
of much cricket, infinite tobacco, and immeasurable 
idealisms. Fired by the stories of a mountaineer, I can 
see him deciding for a summer in the Oberland, and 
the hazards (with rope and axe) of its challenging 
heights. I find him exalted as never before by the 
splendours and glooms of mountain and gorge and the 
" fearful joy " of the precipice and the crevasse. And, 
looking up one day to a chalet balcony or through the 
oleanders of a cottage garden, his eyes first meet those 
of Marguerite, and in that moment the book of life 
opens for him. He lays at her feet all he has—his 
generous chivalrous youth, his belief in goodness, his 
enthusia.sm, his culture, his honour. His friends mock 
and warn him, but he brushes them aside. The girl 
herself is as frank as she is frail, and as the idyll deepens 
her lover is haunted by suspicions as by ecstasies, doubt 
dissolving not more surely in surrender than surrender 
is followed by shame. And through it all, around and 
above him tower the silent mountain heights; and in 
hours of anguish he lifts his eyes to them, and to the 

A FRENCH POET.* 

By Francis Bickley. 

In the pfiems of M. Sully-Andr6 Peyre there is none 
of the militancy or of tlie experimentalism which character¬ 
ises .so much modern French verse. He writes very simply, 
in traditional metres and rhyming lines. His prevalent 
mood is one of melancholy introspection, and one would 
1 h* inclined to read many of his lyrics as directly personal 
statements were it not for his own specific warning: 

Me cherchez point A tout comprendre, 

Loraque je m'enchantc A chanter. 

J'ai voulu sur nia vie ^endre 
XJn voile ; il ne faut point Toter." 

And again : 

"J'ai pris soin de c^ler dans line ombre voulue 
La forme des mes voeux, le spectre de mes jours." 

His poctr^r at any rate is nearly always subjective. 
Much of it sems as iliough it had been written in a dream, 
and it is'full of a low-toned and very delicate music. It 
is in fact lyric at its purest, and in many of his simplest 
pieces there is an exipiisitc suggestivem^s : 

'* J'ai hantd de mon di^&ii 
La vilic morte; 

j’ai vn rhorison surgjr 
A chav^kie porte. 

" Cette ville est de jadis. 

Ittroitc ct close ; 

I .'espace est un partulis. 

Mon d^sir n'ose. 

" FI je contiens. ^perdu, 

Mon cocur rcbclle. 

I'.litre le pas.M6 perdh 
Ft Thoiire bt lle.'' 

M. Peyre has written poems in IVoven^al, the modem 
Provencal of which ^listral and the h'6Iibres niiule a literary 
language, and others in Knglish, giving in lioth cases a 
literal ]*'rench translation. The Kngli.sh piecH^s are ex¬ 
tremely interesting, and some of them of high poetic quality. 
There is nothing remarkable in M. knowledge of 

our language; but the way in which he has caught its 
subtler rhythms is very remarkable indeerl: 

• " Choix de Polwes." Par Sully-Andr^ Pevre. Pditions 
Marsyas. 12 fn. 


Great Mother whase ministers they are. and prdys to 
be given something of their calm and strength. At 
last, dismayed and exhausted, he turns from " the place 
where passions reign," and from the enchantress who 
has been his bliss and his torment, and goes his way. 
leaving her to her fate, whatever that may be. 

Are there not a drama and a setting here worthy of 
a novelist ? He would, I admit, need to be something 
a good deal more (or should we say a good deal less) 
than a mere realist. One can imagine how such a 
story would flow from the pen, say. of an English 
admirer of M. Lion Feuchtwanger. The vision is not 
pleasant. Far more profitable is it to wonder in what 
form it would have emerged from such a pen as that 
which once gave us " The Ordeal of Richard Feverel." 
For it is the magic of the prose-poet that is wanted 
here. The mere ironist would spoil everything as 
surely as the mere realist—and perhaps the mere 
sentimentalist would make the worst muddle of all. 
But whereas to-day one hears so often the cry of the 
novelist. " A story I A story 1 My kingdom for a 
story I ” one points to this one of Oxford, the Oberland 
and Marguerite as a donnie worth con.sidering, and for 
which one day the world of romance readers might be 
grateful. 


" Humble Cinderella, iiensivc 
In * he corner where the lire is. 

In the silence thy desire is 
As its burning core intensive.” 

And here is a poem wliich, though tliere is a touch of foreign- 
ness in tlie actual phrasing, is singularly Knglish Imth in 
temper and in music : 

" The lad who sits all day and evening long. 

Among the thorn and the thistle. 

Is not a shepherd, folks. 

And neither flute nor penny whistle 
'I'o his calm dream belong. 

" He listens to the silence of the hours, 

And yours is not his computing 
Of time and distance, folks ; 

He hearkens not your futile fluting. 

God alone knows his powers." 

The verses written by a poet in a tongue not his own 
are usually not much more than ingenious exercises. 
M. Peyre’s English poems are true, if not great, poetry. 

THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS. 

By Henry Wilhamson. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 

This is a new and revised edition of Mr. Williamson's first 
novel, which has been out of print for some years. Since 
the publication of the original edition the author in his 
subsequent books," Tarka the Otter " and " The Pathway," 
lias amply fulfilled the brilliant promise contained in such 
lines of lyric beauty as " The Seasons had passed with 
invisible feet across the savannas of infinity." " The 
Beautiful Years " is the first of the four books making the 
work called " Tlie Flax of Dream -the liistory of William 
Maddison from childhood through boyhood and youth to 
early manhood, of which " The Pathway " is the final 
volume. The present book deals with Maddison*s earlier 
years and with sympathetic understanding Mr. Williamson 
portrays the mind of a boy unfolding beneath the benign 
influence of nature and the sharper realities of life. In 
his description of the country-side, the varied and ever new 
wonder of the changing seasons. Mr. Williamson holds his 
own with even such a master as Richard Jefferies. To read 
this book is to know again the ineffable, transitory loveli¬ 
ness of a world fresh and unspoiledi revealed only to those 
who have loved nature in the innocence of diildhood days. 
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MR. BIRRELL’S ESSAYS.* 

By Richard Flecknoe. 


f T is just forty-six years since Mr. Birrell's first book 
1 of essays, Obiter Dicta," made its appearance ; 
and, if one had time, it would be interesting to look 
up the records and find how many other books pub¬ 
lished in 1884 are still so alive as this, and destined to 
go on living. There was a second series of " Obiter 
Dicta " in 1887; less than a score of essays go to the 
making of both volumes. We have since had from 
Mr. Birrell . a few bio¬ 
graphies—of Charlotte 
Bronte, Hazlitt, Marvell 
and Frederick Lockcr- 
Lampson—and four other 
volumes of essays, includ¬ 
ing " More Obiter Dicta " 
six years ago. It is not 
a long list, but many 
that are longer will not 
last so long, and more 
books might have been 
added to the number only 
that, to say nothing of 
his preoccupations as a 
barrister, for a period 
of nearly thirty years 
Mr. Birrell led a Parlia¬ 
mentary life and "to 
politics gave up what was 
meant for mankind "—for 
the kind of man, that is, 
who would sooner .sit at 
home and read than go out 
and listen to transitory 
speeches. Howcirer, in a 
day when most authors 
write far too much, sind 
no mortal can hope to live 
long enough to read all the 
new books that are worth 
reading, it Ls no faint praise when you can ’say of any 
that he leaves you wishing he had written more. 

Like all essayists who matter, Mr. Birrell has that 
distinctive quality which we call personality. When he 
.sits down to write he does not seem to feel under the 
necessity, as some do, of saying to himself, " Go to! 
we must be literary! "—he writes as easily and un¬ 
affectedly as one would write a letter to an intimate; 
he is at ease in Zion, at home among books. He do(^.s 
not approach them with the awe or self-importance of 
the raw student, nor with the cold detachment of the 
scientist tackling a difficult experiment, but comfort¬ 
ably, as one who knows them and counts them among 
his friends. When he criticises he does not adopt 
toward the author the complacently godlike attitude 
that some schoolmasters adopt toward boys they are 
frying to educate. He gossips about a book and about 
its writer from an apparently inexhaustible fund of 
knowledge, with a shrewdly critical insight and a genial 

* " £t Cetera.*' By AuguHtine Birrell. ;8. 6d. (Chatto A 
Windua.) 


wit and humour and irony that play round writer and 
book and reveal the best and worst of both more surely 
than they are ever revealed by the over-solemn who, 
by pretentiously analytical methods, discover in the 
character and works of an author fantastic subtleties 
and significances that often have no existence except 
in the imagination of the analyst. 

Mr. Birrell has never practised that .sort of conjuring, 
and there are no such 
pscudiOfScientific exhi¬ 
bitions in his new book, 
" Et Cetera." His books 
arc linked each to each by 
the natural charm of the 
wise and whimsical, verj'' 
personal note that runs 
Ihrough^ all of them. Ho 
has always had too keen a 
sense of humour to be 
pontifical; he retains in 
his latest the urbane 
acuteness of judgment, 
mellowness of opinion and 
spontaneity of s e 1 f - c x - 
])rcssion that characterised 
those first essays that 
made him popular. Some 
of the papers here are 
reprinted reviews, but they 
combine the business of 
criticism w i t li the 
})leasantly informal di.s- 
cursi veil ess of the 
t‘.s.say. For example, 
the r e V i e w of a new 
and an old book on 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
starts with a personal 
recollection : 

J«'ew tluiigs tnark so relentlessly the tiiglit of Time as 
it passes unconsciously over our heads as when it is sud¬ 
denly brought home to old men how long it was since they 
first learnt to love a favourite author. The dates of 
publication of the two volumes named at the top of the 
page, separated as they are from each other by nearly 
lialf a century, and yet dealing with alTection and real 
distinction with the same subject-matter, serve to remind 
me that it is now more than seventy years ago since the 
day in 1856 when, trying hard to keep step with niy 
Father whilst walking down Castle Street, Liverpool, he 
bent down to me and whispered in my ear, ’ Keep your eye 
open, for the author of " The Wonder Book ’' will pass us in a 
moment.' How hard 1 stared at Hawthorne as he went 
by I He was the first author 1 had ever seen, and though 
since that happy day T have encountered many of the 
breed, he still lives «ii iny memory as the handsomest of 
them all; nor has he lost favour in my sight as an author, 
though no longer of one wonder-book but of many." 

Again, he begins a review of Thomas Love Peacock’.s 
works with another casual remembrance: 

",We have always counted it one of the happiest chances 
of our literary life when, one dusky November afternoon 





Mr. Aufuetine Birrell. 
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in i 869» we captlired |pr the easy equivalent of eighteen- 
pence, in Messrs. Re^es & Turner’s second-hand book¬ 
shop. then at the west end of Fleet Street, nearly opposite 
old Temple Bar and close by Groom’s cofiee-house, where 
junior members of the legal profession were accustomed 
to take their milder kinds of refreshment, and Carter’s 
hairdressing establishment, the Fifty-seventli volume of 
Bentley's ‘ Standard Novels,’ containing ' Headlong Hall,’ 
‘ Nightmare Abbey,* * Maid Marian * and * Crotchet Castle,’ 
with a wonderful Preface by their then almost unknown 
author, dated 1837." 

I remember Recve.s and Turner’s, but my conviction 
is that, though not far from Groom’s, their shop was 
on the other side of the road, and I remember buying 
there for a shilling Francis Adams’s once much discussed 
but now no longer remembered “ Songs of the Army 
of the Night.” Possibly my memory is at fault; it 
nuitkes no diffenmee iinyhow to your enjoyment of the 
assay on Peacock. Other essays in the book are on 
Boswell and Lockhart: on Wyclif, Bunyan, Whitefield 
and Dr. Doddridge ; on ” Clergymen and Churchwardens 
in the Eighteenth Century ” ; on Richardson’s first book 
of Letters, which was ” the birthplace of ' Pamela ’ and 
‘ Clarissa ’ ” ; there is one giving ” A Few Words of 
Warning to Would-be Autobiographers ” ; and one 
which young reviewers might read with a certain amount 
of profit on ” The Province of the Reviewer Determined.” 

In this last, after endeavouring to trace reviewing back 
to its source and di.scover the father of the gentle art, 
Mr. Birrell considers the way in which reviewing used to 
be conducted and the way in which it is conducted 
to-day, when ” the output of new publications can only 
be compared to a huge tidal wave daily or weekly 
breaking upon an Editor’s Table.” He is forbearing 
with the youthful reviewer who may be clever though 
not ytrt sufficiently well informed, but lie insists upon 
honesty ; 

*' If the Reviewer is careful to confine iiimself to those 
aspects of the book on which he feels justified in expressing 
an opinion, and eschews as an atrocious crime the guilt of 
attributing to himself the knowledge he has only derived 
from reading the book, he will .seldom have any need to 
blame himself for undertaking a job beyond his capacity. 


The Youthful Reviewer . . . may be permitted to 
member that even a learned man may be benefited by the 
criticisms of a quicker wit.” 

He is tolerantly satirical in drawing a distinction 
between " two classes of Reviewers, those who review 
without reading and the duller fellows who for want of 
any other occupation are glad to read through the books 
they are called upon to review : 

” The difference is great, and one that never fails to Be 
noticed by the Authors of the lx}oks. who may often be 
heard complaining first of the Reviewers who do not read 
the books but write out of their own heads, and secondly 
of those who read the books but are too dull to understand 
them.” 

It is natural for an author to as.sume that the reviewer 
who praises him is an able critic, a man of discernment, 
and that the reviewer who fails to appreciate him is 
either malicious or incompetent. So it always has 
been and ever will be. But Mr. Birrell, perhaps because 
he is a reviewer as well as an author, tempers justice 
with mercy and remains genially tolerant to the end, 
saying as his last word on this subject: 

'* The habitual Reviewer of new books and reprints is 
not very likely to lx? endowed witli gcniu.s ; but if he is 
an honest workman who loves justice, and eschews malice, 
and has added a dash of humility to his constitution, and 
possesses, by grace of Heaven, a drop of that precious 
Acid enabling him to discern by the ring of the coin whether 
it comes from the Royal Mint or from a den in the East 
End, he may, after a while, earn a right to be considered a 
Reviewer ‘ properly so called.' *' 

Editors arc a long-suffering tribe, yet I doubt whether 
many of tht*m would, nowadays, open their doors to 
jirentice reviewers of the kind that Mr. Birrell handles 
so sympathetically; but that does not dLscoiint the 
truth of what he says of them ; and from this and the 
other essays in ” Et Cetera ” tlu*y may learn how to 
enjoy the books they criticise, and how the best, neat- 
handed criticism can not only find fault without being 
offensive, but can be none the less sound, searching and 
well informed for being also good entertainment. 


THE ABBOTSFORD LETTER-BOOKS.* 


By Dr. W. 

T he publication of Sir Walter Scotfs private Corre- 
spomlcnce is an event of outstanding importance 
in the sphere of literature. As was said in the April 
issue of Thk Bookman, tnis has been rendered possible 
through the patriotic spirit of Mr. Hugh Walpole, who 
purcluLsed tlie Letters at Sothehys’ and thus secured 
them for preservation in Scott’s own country, their 
ultimate destination being the National Library of 
Scotland, which already possessesi^any Scott documents 
of paramount interest, among' them the liolographs of 
” Waverley ” and ” Redgauntlet ” and also that of 
” Marmion.” 

Sir Walter’s own letters are legion, far exceeding those 
published by David Douglas in 1894. They are con¬ 
stantly cropping up at literary sales, and very many are 
still in private hands. The proposal to issue a fresh 

• Frivate Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott: Selections 
from tlie Abbotsford Manuscripts.*' Edited by Wilfred Parting- 
ton., 3M. fHodder & Stoughton.) 


.. Crockett. 

volume in connexion with the centenary of Scott’s 
death in 1932 is a commendable one, but after even that 
has been done, only a tithe of his personal corre.spondence 
can have been given to the world. 

The collection just published is concerned with letters 
addressed to Scott from all .sorts and conditions of 
people and upon every variety of topic—some of rare, 
of extraordinary interest, others not so interesting. 
Sir Walter preserved the best of these, in number about 
6,000, and in many ways the most remarkable corre¬ 
spondence to one author in the annals of literature. 
With the assistance—on the advice indeed—of his 
amanuensis, George Huntly Gordon (the same for whom 
he wrote two published Sermons), Scott had this moun¬ 
tainous mass overhauled, assorted, endofsed, annotated, 
and finally bound together within twenty-three bulging 
quartos. ” They will be one day curious,” he wrote in 
his Journal (August 8th, 1827), ** 1 propose to have them 
bqund up, to save trouble. It is a sad task; how many 
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dead, absent, estranged, and altered 1 ... It will be a 
great job done. But, in the meanwhile, it interrupts 
jmy work sadly. Still, however, it might have been 
enough ere I got a confidential person like Gordon 
to arrange these confidential papers. They are all in his 
hands now." 

The present selection, so excellently and discriminately 
* edited and furnished with neat 
introductory notices by Mr. 

Wilfred Partington, is almost 
sure to have its successor. For 
out of the 6,000, le-.s than 300 
are dealt with here, and readers 
cannot but clamour for more, 
packed with such good things 
as is this, let us hope, initial 
instalment. The letters range 
in point of time from the 
French Revolution to the 
Reform Bill—from Scott's 
early manhood to the year 
])receding his death—f r o m 
his first appearance in print, 
through the glorious succession 
of the Waverleys, to the final 
break-up and the comparative 
lailure of " Count Robert." 

They came, as has been said, 
from all sources. It is of 
course impossible to indicate 
their several origins, or even 
to detail the best of them, 
but each has its value, since 
everything connected with 
Sir Walter Scott must be 
said to have a value. Naturally the great contemporary 
poets are conspicuous (Gullivers among some Lilli¬ 
putians)—^Wordsworth and Southey, James Hogg and 
Tom Campbell, and although Byron is represented by a 
single letter, this is now printed in full, differing slightly 
perhaps, but importantly, from the published epistle as 
given by Prothero and Coleridge. Wordsworth writes 
in playfully reflective mood, recalling his and Dorothy's 
delightsome days with Scott on the Border. His lan¬ 
guage breathes a deep affection for the bard of " Mar- 
mion." That verse-romance he read "with lively 
pleasure," while at the same time he wished the end had 
been more in accord with his own " notions of com¬ 
position." There is a curious dispute over a supposed 
visit of all three (Scott and the Wordsworths) to Anna 
Seward at Lichfield, but only once was Scott a guest of 
the " Swan "—1807, though Miss Wordsworth main¬ 
tained they had seen he;[ in company with Scott, an 
Expression William had difficulty in convincing her to 
be entirely wrong. Southey discourses amoxxgst other 
matters on the Laureateship, for which Scott recom¬ 
mended him, having declined the honour for himself. 
The Shepherd's letters are, as usual, sui generis. The 
foolish man sometimes quarrelled with his best friend, 
but had the sense to eat humble pie in the end. I do not 
find (bating its brevity) a finer letter to Scott amidst 
the troubles of .x826 than Hogg then wrote. He was 
ccmceited enough to imagine his " Brownie " as on a 
par with if not better than " Old Mortality," but Scott 


treated his Ettrick confrere with a constant khxdness, 
although to Lockhart he was a sort of hiU nbire, the Boar 
of the Forest, uncouth, ill-mannered, and worse, since 
Lockhart declared that Hogg had villainously defamed 
^Scott’s memory in his "Domestic Manners," a little 
book which really reveals the laird of Abbotsford at his 
best, if there are in it things one would rather had left 
unsaid. It is a matter for 
regret that while correspond¬ 
ence of less note was found 
among Hogg's papers after his 
death, he had not kept Scott's 
letters. The probability is 
that in many of them there 
was wise and generous counsel 
which Hogg so much needed, 
however unpalatable fo: the 
Shepherd, who did not brook 
criticism upon his own per¬ 
formances and most of all 
hated to be "talked to" 
about his tragically wrecking 
habits and improvidences. 

Two sections are devoted 
to the prose romances—the 
mystery surrounding their 
authorship, and suggestions 
sent as possible grist to the 
Waverlcy mills. As some of 
this correspondence is dated 
long antecedent to the 
Avowal of 1827, it is another 
proof that small doubt 
existe<l as to the fons et origo 
of the great series. Scott’s 
Canadian brother, Tom, was spoken of as either whole 
or part author. But aside from the supposed few who 
were " in the know," most of Scott’s intimates were well 
aware of their source. The servants at Abbotsford all 
knew. In Melrose and Galashiels it was an open secret. 
To a grand micle of my own, Scott constantly made 
requests for provincial words and phrases and local sin¬ 
gularities, long prior to the crash of 1826, which circum¬ 
stance in itself effectively solved the problem, if there 
was any problem to solve. In 1820, for instance, wc 
find " a shepherd " sending to Scott a long disquisition 
on the Fairies of Kttrickside, stirred thereto by his 
perusal of " The Monastery " which had just been pub¬ 
lished. Mr. Partington may be interested to know that 
this anonymous shepherd was William Hogg, a brother 
of James, and a man in some respects quite as remark¬ 
able. Another section deals with the disaster of 1826. 
Here are finely filial letters from Scott's elder son and 
daughter; heartening sympathy from Joanna Baillie, 
a supremely touching communication from James 
Ballantyne (sadly maligned by Lockhart), and amazing 
monetary proposals by Robert Cadell for new novels. 

Almost every page of this Private Letter-Book reads 
like a fascinating romance. Figures familiar and less 
familiar appear throughout. Here is the ever facetious 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe with his spirited quips and sallies, 
inimitable in word-limning as in pencil caricature. 
Lady Abercom amuses with her rich banter. Lockhart 
of course is heije with a plethora of London gossip, and 
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never unmindful of his own temporal advantages, so 
much so that Scott, who could read his son-in-law like a 
book, wrote this illuminating commentary by just two 
strokes of his pen—^ockhart. There is plenty of scandal 
too, naked and unashamed, marriages made and unmade, 
mad adventures and liaisons—Buonaparte's and many 
more. Surely the most impertinent proposition ever 
made to Sir Walter was by Sir John Sinclair (" empty 
pate ") who suggested that Scott (four months a widower) 
should wed the Duchess-Dowager of Roxburghe ! Lady 
Anne Barnard merits a section to herself. Her author¬ 
ship of " Auld Robin Gray " she confessed to Scott in 
1823. Of the suppressed " Lays of the Lindsays," 
contrary to a statement on page 212, Scott, as the 
editor, did preserve a set of the unbound sheets, and they 
are still at Abbotsford, another copy being in the National 
Library at Edinburgh. 

And so the diversified procession moves along, rattling 
in their ranks amidst grave things and gay in this always 
exhilarating and often surprising record. Tom Moore 
and Allan Cunningham, George Crabbe and Charles 
Lamb, G. P. R. James and William Godwin, Joseph 


Ritson and Samuel Rogers, Francis Jeffrey and Wilson 
Croker, William Hayley and Fenimore Cooper, Daniel 
Terry and Stewart Ross, “ Bobby " Peel and Robert 
Chambers, all say their say. There is something about 
the artists who came into Scott's life, and the blue¬ 
stockings of his circle—Maria Edgeworth, Lady ^uisa 
Stuart, Mrs. Hughes and others, provide their quota of 
wit and wisdom. Admirably arranged, with a sprightly 
" Letter to the Reader " from its sole begetter, Mr. Wai- « 
pole, attractive illustrations and a copious index, the 
book may yet be acclaimed as perhaps the most notable 
of the year. Far and wide it must find its way wherever 
the name of Scott is known and revered. And that is 
everywhere. Such a selection cannot fail to convey 
something of the wide generosity and nobility of one 
whom Wordsworth called '* the whole world's darling." 

Morritt of Rokeby was not James (page 18) but John, 
and his surname, printed as Saurey, should be Sat&rey. 
Hogg's Highland Journal (page 86) has been reprinted. 
The mystery of the Shakespeare referred to at page 41, 
was fully expiscated in an article of mine in The 
Bookman for December, 1921. 


PONTIFICAL PROSE. 

By Wilfrid Gibson. 


T he history of this book* is curious and intcrestingi 
An old leather-bound volume of manuscript 
maxims and reflections was found by a dealer, stowed 
away, so far as he can remember, in a piece of old 
furniture picked up in the neighbourhood of Twicken* 
ham or Tedding ton. On the title page the words 
" A Pope. Twikeam ” are inscribed in a different 
hand; and there is no clue to indicate the author¬ 
ship. The manuscript has been examined by experts, 
and they will make no more definite pronouncement 
than to .say cautiously that the handwriting of the 
main manuscript may be that of Pope. So much Lord 
Gorell explains to us in his foreword (surely the introduc¬ 
tion to an eighteenth century book should be labelled a 
" preface " rather than a " foreword " I), and I suppose 
that an adeejuately equipped reviewer should be able to 
decide the question of authorship out of hand ; but I, 
being neifihcr a literary archaeologist nor a sleuth of 
caligr^)hy, do not mean to rush in where experts fear 
to tread. 1 will only commit myself so far as to .say 
that, if Pope were indeed the author^of this work, Po|)c, 
even as the rest of us, had his dull moments. Not that 
the book contains no wise sayings : it is indeed stuffed 
with worldly wisdom, . ludgy with it, I might say ; but 
the style lacks distinction, and even the maxims and 
reflections of a Po|)e, written in prose, without the 
impulse of metre to curry them off and with no rhymes 
to clinch them, would be comparatively ineffectual. 

Perhaps however 1 ought to^admit that I have little 
taste for a book of aphorisms at any time. The common- 
placc-book of even a distinguished author yields me 
little delight. Aphorisms, like proverbs, are apt to be 
cither platitudes or half-truths, and so either bore 
me or provoke me to contradiction. Pronouncements 
that might be impressive if they occurred casually in the 
passages of an essay, when set out pretentiously in 
separate paragraphs, and with a portentous array of 

« *' Characters and Observations : An Eighteenth Century 
Mannscript.** With a Foreword by Lord Gorrel. 10s. fid. 
(Jolm Muiray.) 


capital letters, are apt to appear foolish and false— 
daws tricked out in peacocks’ feathers. And the 
aphorisms in this book arc even without the peacocks' 
feathers of wit to dazzle the reader; while they are 
not epigrammatic enough in expression to .startle him 
to attention with a lusonant click. As I read them 
with mild interest, I found myself murniuring again and 
again : " How true ! " or " True—but . . . which 
perhaps sufficiently indicates my lack of interest. But 
then sermons have always bored liie ; and sententious 
literature seems to me to be a contradiction in terms. 
I always prefer the author who leaves me to draw my 
own conclusions. Oh, yes 1 I know well enough that 
some of the greatest names in literature can be arrayed 
against me; but does not that prove my case ? I too am 
indulging in aphorisms, which arc of nece.ssity half-truths. 

Still, it is only just to give some examples of the quality 
of the book. The manuscript is divided into sections, 
each dealing with a different theme ; and to be fair to the 
anonymous author 1 will not pick and choose, but will 
quote the opening aphorism of the first three section.s 
and the closing aphorism of the last three sections: 

*' The greatc-st Perfection of Huiiian Nature is to do 
Good to others ; Reason, without this, wd. but degrade us.’' 

“ There is no Law, nor indeed docs there need to be 
one against Ingratitude ; because all Nature is point blank 
against it." 

“ Praise & Censure tell us what we are in the Opinion 
of otlier People, not what we really are in our Selves." 

"It is not often considered, but perhaps one of the 
greatest Misfortunes that attend Mankind is not to Dare 
to deny : it requires either a good Education or a Superior 
Fortune to be able to do it." 

*' A Man may be Gkxxl in any State or Condition of Life, 
& cannot be better in a Greater." 

" Who can blame Fortune for bestowing her gifts upon 
the unworthy when she's blind ? " 

1 can only add the clichfi that those who like this sort 
of thing will like this book very much; and that doubtless 
the authorship of the manuscript will prove a fine bone 
of contention for those who love a literary dog-fight. 
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the Editor not later than the xefh of each month, A Competitor may enter for all the seven Companions, but must cut 
out coupon below and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope: 

** The Prize Page/* The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Weu’wick Square, London, E.C.4. 

That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I and II will be the same each month until 
further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month be changed. 

Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS .; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 

I. —One Guinea for the best original lyric. 

II. —Half a Guinea for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in thi.s 
Number. 

III. —Three New Books for the best drawing illustrat¬ 

ing any book title mentioned in this Number. 

IV. — Half a Guinea for the best patchwork poem, in 

twelve lines, to make sense and to rhyme, each 
line being taken from a different poet, thus : 

Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? (YouNt) 
Life's a short summer, man is but a flower (Johnson) 
By turns we catch the fatal breath and die (Pope) 
The cradle and the tomb, alas, how mgh 1 (Prior) 

V. —Half a Guinea for the best crossword puzzle 

(12-square acro.ss and 12 down), introducing the 
names of well-known authors. 

VI. —Half a Guinea for the best review, in not more 

than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, Author 
and Publisher at head of each review. 

VII. — -The Bookman will be sent 

post free for twelve 
months to the .sender of 
the be.st suggestion for a 
Conii>etition. 


RESULTS OF COMPE- 
TIONS FOR APRIL. 

I.— ^The Prize of One Guinea 
for the best original lyric 
is awarded to W. T. 
Coghlan, iG, Fontenoy 
Street, Dublin, for the 
following: 

WHEN 1 AM OLD. 

When I am old, and my good days 
are o'er, 

And life and love are less than 
dreams of dreams, 

And my soul sits within the burnt- 
out core 

Of its own ghost, and God Himself 
but seems : 



Pwtrmt by 
ShiUabger. 


aiiihor of ** Colllngrldiie " (Chapman & Hall). 


When, child, you speak, and X know not your name. 
And look up dazed, and wonder who you are, 

And care no longer if you praise or blame. 

Or whether 'twixt us two 'tis peace or war: 

Have patience with the unremembering eyes. 

Which once their love-thirst from your own did slake; 
Think how this heart once thought it Paradise 
To bum itself to ashes for your sake I 


We also select for printing : 

THE CONTEMPLATIVE. 

' She sits so still 3rou would not guess 
The tliousand hurrying thoughts that .stir 
Her silence, in that busy press 
V^ere all pass by, not seeing her. 

Her heart is such a crowded place. 

Where troubled spirits find a rest, 

She sees each wound, she bathes each face. 

She holds their sorrows in her breast. 

The darkened heart that dare not pray. 

The soul whose road is black with pain ; 

The sister, falling by the way. 

Her prayers restore to peace again. 

She makes their bitter griefs her own. 

She takes their sorrow for her part; 

Strange sins that she has never known 
Rankle like swords in her pure heart. 

Unknowing and uncaring, they 
Find joy through her most bitter loss ; 

Waking to light, while day by day 
She kneels in shadow by the Cross. 

(J. Kilineny Keith, 69, Marine Parade, Worthing.) 

We also highly commend the 
lyrics by A. C. G. Ross (Glasgow), 
M. E. Arthy (Esher), Laura A. 
Ridley (Toronto, Canada), Iris 
Oitaway (Bungay), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), May Herschel 
Clarke (Woolwicli), S. G. August 
(Invercargill, New Zealand), John 
I’. Coghlan (Dublin), Kenneth F. 
Byrd (Durban, South Africa), 
Ena D. Reynolds (Newport, Isle 
of Wight). A. A. Hannan (Forest, 
('anada). Mrs. Mary Hughes 
(Beckenham), Marion Elizabeth 
Stark (Wellesley, U.S.A.), Vera I. 
Arlett (Worthing), Margarita Yates 
(Haute Savoie, France), Captain 
John G. Dunlop (Vryheid, Natal), 
Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell),Margaret 
A. B. Jones (Loughton), Melfm W. 

B -w Jones (Cardiff), Gertrude Pitt 

MiM P. WbUehouse. fiondon. N.), L. Bruce (Ash- 

(Chapman & Hall). ford), Enid Woollright (Basing¬ 

stoke), Ada F. Strike (West 
Worthing), John E. W^oods (Coventry), Emily Davis 
(Dublin), Margery Porter (Edinburgh), Margaret Owen 
(Whitstablc), R. Iv. Spedding (Liverpool), Horace Dubb 
(Port Elizabeth. South Africa). A. Craig (Waikati, 
New Zealand), Margaret Fountain (Upton, Hunts), 
Ella R. Noble (Long Melford), John Belldiambcrs (High- 
gate), N. M. de Silva (Cambridge), George S. Astins 
(Hove), Jehangir R. P. Mody (Bombay, India), lamay 
Trimble (Tankerton), Alys Rodgers (Formby), !l^me 
Ormsby (Addiscombe), Mrs. May Beilin (Wimbome).^ 
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Evelina San Garde^(Oswiddtwistle), £. M. Lewis (Put¬ 
ney), Joyce Brooke (Os^imtry), Mrs. Eve McDonough 
(Brighton), C. Christie (Sevenoaks), Louise Stewart 
(Edinburgh). Esther Samms (Luton), M. Whitehouse 
(Birmingham), Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth), Evelyn 
A. Tetley (Bristol). 

II.—The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota¬ 
tion is awarded to Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph's 
Secondary School, Victoria Road, West Hartle¬ 
pool, for the following: 

, STRANGE COMPANY. 

By S. Thbodorv Pblstead. (Hutchinson.) | 

An dderly ghost of easy ways 
And an influential goblin.’* 

Gilbbrt, Ghost and Goblin, 

We also select for printing: 

THE ROMANTIC LUSTRE. 

By Af £. N. Andrews. (Heath Cranton.) 

** 1 polished up that handle so carefully 
That now I am the ruler of the Queen's 
navee." 

Gilbert. H.MS, Pinafore. 

(M. Rourke, 16, Woodbine Street, 

Moss Side, Manchester.) 


THE ACCEPTABLE WOMAN. 

By Eleanor Dunbar Hall. (Jarrolds.) 

" Like the notes of a Addle, she sweetly. whow clover, {.ntoa 
sweetly ••The stray Llernb." 

Raises the Spirits, and charms our Ears." Hetn 

Gay, The Beggar*s Opera. 

(G. Fletcher, ** Melrose," Wokingham, Berks.) 

HIS DIFFICULT DAUGHTER. By Winifred Carter. 
(Alston Rivers.) 

(1) " O, Guardian Angels, stop her 

From doing anything improper." 

Martin Armstrong, Miss Thompson Goes Shopping. 

(M. Whitehouse, 12, Haden Street, Balsall Heath, 
(Birminghan..) 

(2) " At twenty she mocks at the duty you taught her. 

Oh, what a plague is an obstinate daughter I " 

Sheridan, The Duenna. 

(M. Mackechnie, 15, Queen's Gardens, St. Andrews.) 

(3) " When she was good she was very, very good. 

But when she was bad she was horrid." 

Nursery Rhyme. 

(Aileen N. L. Parker, Catherine Gladstone Annexe, 

^ Mitcham, Surrey.) 

THE i-RIlTMPHA^T FOOTMAN. By E. Olivikw. 
(Martin Seeker.) 

" Quaffing ale from pewter tankardir«‘ 

In the master's antique chair." 

' Longfellow, Nuremberg. 

(Mary T. Forth, 10, Belle Vue Terrace, Whitby.) 

ADJ^XT 1 VI:S AND OTHER WORDS. 

By Ernest Weekley. (John Murray.) 

** I swore—but was 1 sober when I swore ? " 

FitzGerald, Ruhdrydt of Omar Khayydm . 

(Ada F. Strike. 38, Harrow Road. West Worthing.) 

POETRY AT PRESENT. Bv Qrari e.s Williams. 
(Humphrey Midord.) 

i “ liiAniie meaning in a little gloom." 

I Rupert Brooke, Letter to a Live Poet. 

(Mary^. Taylor, " Zayat," Cawdor Crescent, Dunblane, 
f, Perthshire.) 

£NCUIill(XKRANCES. Bv Avlwin L. Martin. (Sampson Low.) 

1 met a man with seven wives. 

And BViBEy ydfe had seven sacks and every sack had seven cats, 
Add every eat had seven kits . . ." 

Nursery Rhyme. 

(W. I, B.' HMfaun, z», Lansdown Place, Chdtenhain.) 


Mr. Thome Smith. 

whoM clever, {entestleally hnmerrue etoiy, 
••The stray Lernb." is published by Messrs. 
Hetnemsno. 


IT WALKS BY NIGHT. By John Dickson Cahr. 
(Harpers.) 

(1) " Let Hercules himsdf do what he may, 

The cat will mew." 

Skakbspbarb, Hamlet, 

(L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton Road, S.W.17.) 

(2) " A harmless, necessary cat." 

Shakbspbarb, The Merchant of Venice, Act IV, Sc. i. 

(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 

(3) " What thou art we know not." 

Shbllby, To a Skylark. 
(Ethel M. Kennedy, 46, Aughton Road, 
Birkdale, Southport.) 


III.— The Prize of Three New 
Books for the best note on 
the Rarest or Oldest Book I 
Possess and Why I Value It 
is awarded to Captain William 
Jaggard, Rose Bank, Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon, Warwickshire, 
for the following: 

Owning four early printed books, 
equally rare (inasmuch as merely one of 
each occurs in Pollard & H^grave’s 
" Short-title Catalogue," I choose these 
F'izabethan essays as of widest appeal: 

" Two guides to good life ; Genealogy 
of vertue and anthomy of sinne. Liucly 
displaying the worth of one and vanity 
oi the other. Printed by W. laggard, 
8vo. 


This anonymous little tome may be the pen-work of Sir 
Francis Bacon, hoc .use of its style, brief crisp sentences, 
concentrated sapience and quaint conceits. Failing Veru- 
1am, its most likely author is Bishop Joseph Hall, an 
unfairly neglected author, of vigorous pith and cxprcs.sion. 
l»rcface begins ■ " There is no mettal so pure but hath 
some drosse, and therefore, gentle reader. 1 will not excuse 
this bookc of faults ; such as it is, I lay it open . . . wish¬ 
ing thee rather with the bee to gather hounyc, then with 
the spider poyson; not that the flowers of this pooro 
garden include any such danger, but tliat the mind of the 
Ijeholder, if not rightly tempered, may, like the sjuder, 
turnc that to poison, wliich a l)citcr dis|x>.sition digests 
for honny.’ 

I value it for originality, rarity and ancestral production. 

We also select for printing: 

The rarest and perhaps the most important book in my 
.small collection of rare books is a proof copy of Robert 
Browming's " Men and Women" in one clotb-bound 
volume, and printed on thinner paper than the first edition, 
which was issued in two volumes. Both the proof copy and 
the published volumes bear the same date. 1855 ; but 
comparison discloses extensive variations in the two texts. 
By actual count there are more than five hundred verbal 
alterations from the proof copy. It happened a few years 
ago, when I obtained the little book from an auction 
in a remote country house, tliat 1 showed it to a well-known 
English bibliographer. He was so interested in the volume 
that I let him have it for careful examination. In a few 
weeks he brought it to me, together with a copy of the 
first edition, in which he liad noted not only all the textual 
dtfierences, but literally thousands of differences in punctua¬ 
tion. To-day this slim volume should fetch any price 
in the book mart. But 1 should be very reluctant to part 
with it. Of all nineteenth century poets Browning is, I 
think, the one who excites most interest; and nowadays 
his earlier books and first editions are much sought after. 
Therefore my copy of " Men and Women " has a double 
interest for me as for all bibliophiles and book-collectors. 
(M. T. Coghlan, 16, Fontenoy Street, Dublin.) 

The oldest, as it is also the rarest book 1 possess is a 

Breeches *' Bible, boun^ with prayer book and dated 1609. 
The prayer book has been so ined that the margins are 
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almost negtigible, and the print nearly un- 
readable, and some pages are tom: but 1 can 
still decipher the prayers for *' King James, 

Qoeene Anne, Prince Henry, and all their 
Hoyall Progenie.’' However it was the 
Apocrypha that most enthralled me. its quaint 
old tales, and the horrors of the martyrdom 
of the Maccabees had a fearful interest for me 
when I first read them. I can visualise the 
wonderful scenes through which this old book 
has passed. Plague, and Fire—^indeed there is 
a tiny bum on one of its pages, which I have 
always felt convinced was caused by a spark 
from the burning of London I It has some 
quaint little engravings, the *' Vision of 
Ezekiel ” is quite marvellous, and there is a 
Map of the Garden of Eden. It has Family 
Prayers, and the Psalms ” collected into 
English Meetre " with music ; in fact a most 
comprehensive volume. Not intrinsically valuable, although 
I value it, because it seems to bring me nearer to those 
bygone folk. 

(Ada F. Strike, 38, Harrow Road, West Worthing.) 

One of the rarest books 1 possess is an old-fashioned tliree- 
volume novel, published in 1818. The authoress is Ann 
Riley, whose h\isband, S. W. Riley, was a travelling actor 
very famous in his day, and whose experiences, real and 
imaginary, are set forth in his book, “ The Itinerant.” 
This three-volume novel deals with the love story of ” Fanny 
Fits-York, Heiress of Tremorne.” It is of no particular 
value, I suppose, and is the usual kind of story popular 
in the early nineteenth century; a beautiful *young 
heroine, a manly hero and a deeply-dyed villain. There 
arc gay scenes at balls and assemblies and, to add excite¬ 
ment, a highway robbery, but the charm of the book lies 
in its quaint diction and its amusingly stilted conversation. 
The volumes l)clonged to my grandfather, who evidently 
found the ' Itinerant ” and his wife very interesting 
personalities, for 1 find innumerable references to them in 
liis own private journals. So perhaps for me the chief 
value of the book is in its family associations. 

(Mabel Dronsfield, 17, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.i.) 


at the Angel in Cornhill, 1^5. This lit^ 
book contains two hundred and fifty prescrip¬ 
tions by all sorts of eminent people. I value 
it because. living in a modern doctor's house, 
the prescriptions of three hundred years ago 
amuse me greatly. They are so extravagant 
and grotesque that it seems strange that any¬ 
one should have attempted to concoct them. 
Here is one : ” Take the black tips of crabs 
claws when the Sun enters Cancer, which is 
every year on the eleventh day of June. Add 
the loines and legs of an old Coney, a fleshy 
running Capon, the flesh of a leg of mutton, 
four young cliickens, twelve larks, the yolks 
of twelve eggs, and as much Treacle and 
Muscadine to cover them all. Distil over a 
moderate fire. Take two or three spoonfuls 
when need is, by itself, or with Ale, Beer, 
or Wine mingled with Sugar, and by the 
Grace of God you will find it good against Dropsie, I’alsie, 
Ague and Spleen.” 

(Eva Hope Wallace, Breadalbane, Castleford, Yorks.) 

There are .several other notes we would like to print, 
if space permitted. We select for special commenda¬ 
tion the replie.? by Violet Carrall (Rotherham), Iris 
Ottaway (Bungay), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), 
E. Sweatman (Reading), John It. Woods (Coventry), 
Mrs. E. G. Elton (London, S.W.), Mrs. Annie M. Severs 
(Scarborough), Clifford Bower-Shore (Stockport), L. 
13 ruce (Ashford), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Margaret 
Owen (Whitstablc), M. K. Whitfield (Cirencester), 
Eleanor L. Sinclair (Belfast), Alfred O. George (Mine- 
head), M. Luckham (Poole), B. A. Billings (Manchester), 
Fred W. Flear (Harpenden), Margaret A. B. Jones 
(Loughton), Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth), B. M. 
Beard (Bexlcyheath), W. Mockford (Biggleswade), 
Aileen M. J. Parker (Mitcham). 

IV.— ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
humorous prose paraphrase of any well-known 
poem is awarded to C. C. Fraser, 19, Falkner 
Square, Liverpool, for the following: 

I-A BELLE DAMS SANS MERCI. (Keats). 



Mr. William 
Hallatt, 

author of ** Suppreisloti" 
(Skeffiagton). 


The rarest', though not by any means the oldest book I 
have in my possi-ssion is a copy of ” Poems by Two 
Brothers,” which is the earliest book containing verses by 
Alfred Tennyson. Alfred wiis eighteen and Cliarles was 
twenty when J. & J. Jackson, printers, of Louth, the 
market town nearest to the Lincolnshire home of the 
Tennysons, arranged with the brothers to publish a selec¬ 
tion of their poems, and actually paid them, in cash and 
books, the equivalent of twenty pounds for the doubtful 
privilege I A few poems of the eldest brother, Frederick, 
were included. What induced the Jacksons to enter into 
this unbusinesslike engagement docs not 
appear. The book was published in two 
sizes—an ordinary edition, priced at 5s., and 
a large paper edition at 7s. There w.as no 
high degree of merit in any of the poems, 
and none of them has been included in the. 
authorised editions of . the writings of the 
jk>et8. In later years Tennyson spoke of his 
large share in the book as ” early rot.” 

Alfred and Charles (Frederick was at Cam¬ 
bridge) celebrated tlie day of publication by 
hiring It carriage and driving to the sea¬ 
shore, fourteen miles away, where they 
shared their triumph with the winds and 
the waves." 

(John P. Coghlan, 16 , Fontenoy Street, 

Dublin.) 

The oldest book I possess is "The 
' / Queen'a Closet Opened, or The Pearle of 
; . ■ printed by J. C. for Nath. Brook, 


(Scots Version.) 

” Whit wye are ye liaugln' roou’ sae disjaskit-like ? 
Ye’re no lookin' weel ava, ava. Ye're sweatin’, an' ye’ve 
lost a’ yer fine colour -kin* o’ peely-wally.” ” I met a 
bonnie wumman, wi’ lang hair, doonby, an' I gied her a 
lift on my powny, an’ she sang tac me—aye, ’Iwas gran'! — 
an’ I gied her a pucklc gowans, an’ she gied me some sweeties, 
an' tell me in a kin’ o* foreign longue that she lo’cd me 
weel, in fac’ that she was doonricht silly aboot me. An’ 
she kept on pecliin’. An' efter yon we had a wee bit nap, 
an' 1 had a bad dre«im—a rael nichtmarc aboot kings an’ 
sodgers. They was skraighin’ wi' their big 
mooths wide open, an’ tellin' me' that the 
bonnie wumman had gotten a baud o’ me, 
an’ wudna let me gang lowsc. An’ noo here 
am I hauf starvit, daun'eriii’ roon* in the 
bitter cauld. It’s rael depressin’ weather, 
guid kens, an' there’s no even a bluidy craw 
aboot. But I’m waitin’ on the wumman 
a’ the time. Aye, it’s gay dreicli waitin’.’’ 

We also select for printing : 

LOCKSLEY HALL. (Tennyson). 

*' Comrades, I want to meditate upon the 
grandeur that once was Locksley Hall, but if 
you get bored and want to puoh on before 
I’ve finished meditating you can blow a peal, 
or whatever it is you do blow, upon the bugle 
horn. I want to think about the owner of 
the Hall who married my cousin Amy. She 
* wjBOi once engaged to me, or if we weren't 
actually engaged, at any rate we were walking 
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out together; then that rich young nincompoop came 
along and proposed to Amy, and she accepted him merely 
because be was rich and because her papa told her to. 
She couldn’t possibly have loved him after loving me I 
Then as the man is such a clown, Amy is certain to become 
a female clown before long. Well, as I can’t have Amy 
ril marry some savage woman ! happy 
notion ! and we’ll have lots of pretty, 
dusky children! they’ll dive and run 
and play with goats, and hurl their 
lances in the sun ! I jolly well hope a 
thunderbolt will fall on Locksley Hall 
and blot out all its inhabitants, and 
anyhow I'm off ! ” 

.(Alfred 0 . George, Ingmire,” Warden 
Road, Minehcad, Som.) 

Longfellow’s “ Excelsior,” ” ViUage 
Blacksmith ” and ” Wreck of the 
J/esperns ” ; Tennyson's ” Brook ” : 

Wordsworth's ” We Arc Seven,” and 
Coleridge's ” Ancient Mariner ” had 
the largest popularity with competitors, 
and we highly commend the humorous ** 

paraphrases by Emily Davis (Dublin), mthor of “Reiem 
G. Pitt (London, N.), Marie Joyce 
(London, N.W.), M. K. Whitfield (Cirencester), Margaret 
A. B. Koncs (Loughton), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
John A. Bellchambers (Highgate), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Mrs. E. M. Hakim (Edgware), John P. 
Coghlan (Dublin), W. R. Dunstan (Lewes), L. Bruce 
(Ashford), Sydney J. Spedding (Bolton), Violet Carrall 
(Rotherham), S. Barrington McClean (Glasgow), John E. 
Woods (Coventry), B. A. Billings (Manchester), E. 
Sweatman (Reading), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Ada F. 
Strike (West Worthing), L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.). 

V.— The Pki/k of Half a Guinea for the best 
twenty-four lines of verse intelligibly introduc¬ 
ing the largest number of book titles is awarded 
to Mary R. Taylor, ” Zayat,” Cawdor Crescent, 
Dunblane, Perthshire, for the following : 

The Full Moon and The Magic of the Stars above Ijer 
Gave Ihe Romantic Lustre which was shed 
Upon The Mill where sweet Pat met her lover. 

Out of the Depths they sighed—few words were said ; 

The Strength of Lovers speech can not discover ; 

The Secret Pearls of silence stand in better stead. 

Turn Rack the Leaves and look upon what wen' before- * 
KncumbmiHces to Falkland's Choice there were ; 

But KJve's White Flame at last them all outwore. 

The Symph at Ray, The Fighting Spirits share 
Of Dominance soon failed, her heart '^vas sore. 

• Fire KinU/eth Fire, a Retribution just and lair. 

" O Ladybird, sweet Uoney~Pot," he murmured low, 
“These Thieves' Sigh cannot last; O marry me! 

3 -et us imt lie but Ships Thai Pass, and so 
Li)st in Crey Seas over apart to be. 

Bidding Fareivcll to Paradise below." 

She said : " Housewifery 1 must try, and then we’ll sec— 

Towards a Sew liducation I must make iiiy way ; 

The School for IP/vr.v will teacl^ what I would learn. 
Wind From ihe HVsf bring^!* Dawn ; I cannot stay.’’ 
Chapter the Last of A True Story you discuss ? 

.*1 Special Providence upon them lay ; 

Gamblers in Happiness, they wed ; nor was Fate stern. 

(32 titles). 

We also select for printing. 

HEADMAN S BAY. 

As Skips That Pass with Painted Veils 
Out of the Depths of Headman's Bay, ' 

The Ship of Truth unfurls white sails 
And for Grey Seas doth sail away. 


MIm Myrtle Johneton, 

Buthor of “KelentlesB” (John Murray). 


The Full Moon rises bright and clear 
Amidst The Magic of the Stars, 

And like Apollo, The Charioteer, 

Scatters afar her golden bars. 

The Doomed Five within the hold 

Turn Back the Leaves of their despair; 
The Mystery Man did us withhold 
From ent'ring into Providence Square I 

The Secret Pearls, The Golden Goat — 

It Walks By Night, so weVe been told— 
We might have had upon this boat 
Had not the Dawn appeared so bold. 

Thieves' Nights so oft abruptly end, 
Like Alpine Flowers in summer snow; 
Farewell lo Paradise 1 they send. 

For never there can now they go ! 

The Woman of Andros smiles again; 
The Wind From the West arises high ; 

^ And Retribution comes to men— 

The Sting of the Whip is theirs for aye! 

tleJohBSton. (*4 titles). 

•• (John Murray). (B- A. Billings, i6, Brixton Avenue, 
Withington, Manchester.) 

The announcement of this Competition stipulated 
that the titles should he taken from the advertisement 
columns. Nearly half the Conii)etitors (including one 
to whom the prize would otherwise have been awarded) 
have taken titles also from the reviews and from the 
list of Books of the Month, and so had to be disqualified. 
We specially commend the replies by Lorna Collard 
(Bath), E. Ncble (Long Melford), L. F. Goldsmid 
(London, S.W.), Sir Duncan Grey (Weston-super-Mare), 
Marjorie Crosbic (Wolverhampton). 

VI.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
review is awarded to J. Kilineny Keith, 69, 
Marine Parade, Worthing, for the following ; 
THREE DAUGHTERS. By Jane Dash wood. (Murray.) 

Here is a book that would have d'-lighted Jane Au.sten 
and will bring unspeakable pleasure to thousands of her 
admirers. Miss Dash wood’s story of the three sisters, 
each sketched in with so light a pen but so brilliant an 
assurance, is delicious from the moment when they go for 
a ride on the top of a horse-omnibus, " where tlie driver 
sat under an umbrella and you could gei from Baker Street 
to Piccadilly for a penny," to the witty and penetrating 
close. Far-seeing, shrewd, subtle, exquisitely humorous, 
this book is a tiling of joy in a crusty day. 

We also select for jirinting: 

THE RELIGION OF JESUS. By Walter E. Bundy. 
(Cassell.) 

Recent years ha\'e seen the " rediscovery “ of the human 
Jesus. This book is a beautiful and careful study of His 
personal religion, written with tlie conviction that men 
must come, not only to believe in Him, but to believe with 
Him. Dr. Bundy, examining the religious consciousness 
of Jesus, shows that the intensity of His prayer-life gave 
Him the power and mastery over circumstances such as t'be 
modem world is needing. Yet the writer shows also that 
first we must adopt His scale of values before we can make 
His intense personal faith our own. 

(K. G. Budd, 50, Waldegrave Park/Twickenham.) 

We also select for honourable mention the reviews by 
K. K. Spedding (Liverpool), James E. N. Brown (Great 
Yarmouth), Clifford Bower-Shore (Stockport), Manning- 
ton Sayers (Monmouth), Margaret Owen (Vhiitstable), 
Dallas Kenmare (Barnt Green), Mrs. Emily £. Moore 
(Letchworth), S. R. Fuller (Streatham). 

VII.— Thje Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to M. T. Coghlan. 16, 
Fontenw Street, Dublin, and to Muriel Bend¬ 
ing, ” The Dovecot,” Wickham Avenue, Bex- 
hiu-on-Sea, Sussex. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE NOVEL? 

• By St. John Adcock. 


E verything is wrong with some novels and 
something with aU of them. The perfect novel 
has not yet been written, though there are too-ecstatic 
reviewers who occasionally seem to think otherwise. 
An editorial note in the last issue of that admirable 
little Australian quarterly, Desiderata, protests against 
the lack of a sense of proportion in the reviews of 
certain English periodicals. “ On the one hand,’' it 
says, is the coterie which glibly acclaims a new 
masterpiece almost weekly. ... On the other hand, 
we discover the dour and disillusioned gentlemen whose 
comments on books, if perused with regularity, would 
drive their readers to the very depths of despair.” 
There is some truth in this ; but worse than this, there 
are fortunate contemporary authors who seem to arrive 
at a state of beatification while they are still in the 
flesh. They publish two or three excellent books that 
are highly and justly praised, and every book they 
publish afterwards, though it may fall short of excellence, 
is accepted by their unleavened admirers with un¬ 
diminishing eulogy. This is so with chosen jwets a^ 
well as with chosen novelists. 

Two or three of D. H. Lawrence’s books rank him 
beyond question among the first novelists of our genera¬ 
tion. But his automatic adorers are not satisfied with 
this: they have hypnotised themselves into a belief 
that he is also a great poet and, whatever merits of 
thought and cleverness his verse may have, no impartial 
person can say it reaches the heights of great poetry. 
One eminent critic making the best, the other day, of 
Lawrence s last book of verse, '* Nettles,” granted that 
there wils nothing in it like his 

“ So many fruits come from 
roses, 

From the rose of all rases, 

From the uiifohl.'d rose, 

Rose of all the world.” 

which he so evidently expects 
us to admire that I am thank¬ 
ful Lawrence did not write the 
pleasant drawing-room ditty— 

” No rose in all the world,” 

or his worshippers, who do 
not at present admire that 
sort of thing, would, I am 
afraid, have tried to urge it 
upon us as supreme poetry. 

Mr. T, F. Powys is another 
novelist who is in danger. of 
•being beatified by emotional 
enthusiasts. ” Black 
Bryony ” and ” Mark Only " 
were beautifully written and 
true to the life and char¬ 
acter with which they were 
concerned, whether you 
liked that sort of life and 
character or not. His latest 
book, ” Kindness in a 
Comer/* is also beautifully 


written, but is otherwise nothing more than cheap and 
occasionally nasty musical comedy.* It is presumably 
a satire on the recent tendency of rural parsons to get 
involved in village scandals, but it runs to such nou- 
sensical burlesque that the satire has no bite in it. 
His Reverend Silas Dottery begins as a charmingly 
simple clergyman of the Parson Adams type, but is 
.soon translated into a pantomime figure and becomes 
as inanely simple as any pantaloon. This will not do 
from Mr. POwys; it will do for him if he does it too 
often; yet his select circle of habitual adorers will 
probably overburden it with the same praise they give 
to the best of his work. It is unsettling but very much 
more satisfactory to .see a book belauded by one critic 
and damned by another, because then at least you 
know that each has formed his own opinion about it, 
according to his lights, and is not merely singing by 
rote in a choir. 

That it is beautifully written, too, is about all you 
can say of Mr. Joseph Hergesheitner’s *' The Party 
Dress.You would have to be as simple as Powys’s 
Rev. Silas Dottery to believe that Nina Henry, turned 
forty and with grown-up children, developed a fatal 
sex complex and went wrong because, for the first 
lime in her life, she wore a marvellous party dress made 
in Paris, which fitted her too tightly, showed too much 
of her figun* and made her look and feel younger than 
she was. She would have gone wrong in any dress. 
She is tired of her husband ; he is devoting himself to 
another lady ; Nina is kissed fiercely by Francis Ambler, 
but though he stirs her she decides at length that she 
docs not love him ; .she is ki.ssed also by Roderick 
Wad(‘, who smells strongly of 
gin and cigaretti^s, but she 
does not love him either. 
She. moves in a smart .set 
that is not troubled with any 
morals, and drinks more 
frequently and copiously than 
you would think possible 
under 1^ r o h i b i t i o n. She 
meets Chalke Ewing, who has 
lived a lurid life in Cuba, 
knows all about women, and 
steadily soaks himself in 
drink. Nina loves him ; he 
loves her, but is nobly re¬ 
solved that, beyond passionate 
kisses, their relations shall 
be innocent until she has 
divorced her husband and 
they can marry. She is not 
so particular, and when 
he has been tempted and 
fallen, Nina is heartbroken 
next day to leim that he 
has suddenly returned to 
Cuba, and is so overwhelmed 
by his lapse that presently 

• 71. 6d. (Chatto.) 
t 7s. 6d. (Knopf.) 
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whoM IMW novtl, “The Perty Dreer," to paMtohatf by 
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they hear he l 4 s shot himself. Nina feels so dec^y 
the reproof of '* his honourable death ** that she tem 
up the dangerous dress, and you leave her resigned to 
making the best of her husband. With about two 
exceptions, her crowd of friends in the American smart 
set are as futile and dissipated as herself. Were such 
people worth studying and such a story of them worth 
telling ? Not, I think, by an artist so greatly gifted as 
Mr. Hergesheimer. 

I have read this month three good first novels. 
" Dixon's Cubs "• takes you out tlirough the War for 
some of its scenes, but is in the main a story of English 
country life, of a family living, at the outset, at 
firockeridge Farm above the valley of the Wye on 
the Welsh border. Dixon is a sturdy, hard-working, 
clean-living fellow, dominated by love of his ancestral 
a<i^es and of his five children, Ralph, Martin, John, 
Marjorie and Joan; the mother is dead. The widely 
differing characters of Dixon and his " cubs" are 
drawn very skilfully and with insight. Ralph is likest 
■the father, and fills his place when he is killed by a fall 
. from his horse, leaving the farm hopelessly mortgaged 
and his family unprovided for. It is not a story to be 
outlined ; the ruthless old uncle Myron and his detest¬ 
able son Percival may bring a touch of melodrama into 
it, but it is the sort of melodrama that colours actual 
life ; Ralph Is the only son who survives the War and, 
except for War interval, the interest of the whole 
thing grows out of Ralph’s struggle against circum¬ 
stance, the progress of Marjorie, as sensible as she is 
lovable, and the shrapnel-blinded man she marries, 
the puritanical Joan and her irresponsible husband, and 
the quiet realism of everyday happenings that influence 
or are influena^d by them. The hunting scenes and 
the sketches of rural life and folk are excellent. 

There is considerable promise in “ Embryo.''t Miss 
Sibyl Phillpotts knows how to tell a story, but her 
characters arc not alive enough to reach our sympathies. 
The clever little Muguet is an irritating 
child and I wish she could have grown 
up in fewer page.s. When her elegant 
mother reclaims her from her guardian 
and is ta^ng her out to France to 
marry; a rich, half-witted young 
Marquis, Join, who had been her 
playmate, tells her he loves her*;* 
she accepts his embraces, promises 
never to forget him, but, ^despite his 
plea, says she must sti^I go and marry 
the Marquis, for John's love makes 
it all easy, *' I don’t care what 
happens now.” Which is nice for 
her, but not much good to John. 

She wearies of the fatuous yo\mg 
Marquis and runs away, qnd Vhen 
she is free marries Patrick, who cheats her into believing 
John is dead, and finds she has made another mistake. 
Futrick runs away from her, and then her thoughts turn 
, jr^turimsly to the faithful John, and one only hopes 
. is going to be contented. But Miss Phillpotts has 
]«ai nhility. 

'^jCriant^s Bread is, for a first novel, remarkably 

, f TPi fid. (Dent.) f Ts- «. (Ar«>w»mtti.) 
t TS* (Collins.) 



xnatuie in style and in its charactedsation. The pro*. 
logue is a brilliant bit of work, with its vision of the * 
small figure of man as the spiritual giant who* has 
survived the death of civilisations and is fighting his 
way through to rise in a new civilisation of which 
we do not dream.” I could wish there had been less 
about Vernon Da3Te’s childhood, but the study of it 
is penetrating as well as extensive, and you are made 
to realise how much he inherits from his hysterics^ ^ 
mother and his kindly, amoral father. Vernon, a 
lonely, imaginative child, who hates and fears music 
in his youth, develops into a great original musical 
genius; but the story is much less of his triumphs in 
music than of the vicissitudes, the suffering, the con¬ 
flicting influences that hammered and moulded his 
character and drove him at last to a realisation of his 
powers. I have never been persuaded that free love 
is a necessary concomitant of genius. After all, the 
majority of those who make a busine.s$ of sex indulgence 
are the successors of those chinless, brainless dudes and 
johnnies who once made Regent Street notorious, and 
when men of genius exercise no .self-control in these 
matters it does not indicate that they are more wonder¬ 
ful, but that, to this extent, they are as weak and 
commonplace as their uninspired fellows. Therefore 
it would seem as if in a picture of a man of genius it 
would be truer if the animal side of him were quietly 
taken for granted and not stressed as if it were an 
important and inevitable part of his make-up. This 
merely by the way, for Vernon's conventional un¬ 
conventionality detracts nothing from the fact that 
” Giant's Bread ” is a novel of exceptional power and 
interest. 

If this were an ideal world and every autlior received 
his and her due earnings, ” John Prcsland ” would rank 
much higher than she does, as poet, dramatist and as 
novelist. "The Charioteer”* may not mark any 
advance on that extraordinarily fine novel of hers, 

” Escape Me—Never 1 ” but it reaches 
the same level in narrative art and 
in its knowledge of and intense 
sympathy with all kinds of humanity. 
The squalor in which Mohun’s drink¬ 
ing habits involve him is transfigured 
to pathos by the despairing fight he 
makes against his hereditary weak¬ 
ness. " None of the virtuous,” he 
said, " none of those, that is, who are 
fortunate enough to be bom with a 
nature that accords with the require¬ 
ments of civilised society, know whtft 
we pay for a vice; the sense of 
Isolation, the sense of differentness 
which is with us always. We are 
cut off from the world at large, 
we are like foreigners living in a country whose 
habits we cannot understand, whose language we 
cannot learn.” The interest centres on the two 
sisters, Shirley and Fredegonde. They are musical • 
prodigies, and their wily mother, Mrs. B^Uaim, con- 
trives to get them taken up by the wealthy, eccentric 
Mrs. Fortescue, who is a figure' in Brighton society, and. 
by sponging on that lady she secures for the girls the 

’ • 7S, (M. (Koal Dovglas*) ' 



Mlaa Ilia Barry, 

Vaugluut & Fnemmt. ' 


ftttthor of ** 


* Here It Thy Victory '* (Elkin 
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tuition that starts them on 
a successful musical carrca:. 

Shirley has ch^m as well 
as talent; Fr^gonde has 
talent, but is a cold little 
wretch with no thought for 
any but herself. There is 
all along a fret of rivalry 
between them, which culmi¬ 
nates when the passionate, 
masterful Russian, Stanislas, 
who is Shirley's lover, 
includes the willing Fredegonde 
in his affections. The end is 
tragedy, in that it leaves 
Shirley with her wrist broken 
and her violin-playing over, 
but it opens a door to what 
may prove a greater happiness 
than any she’has known. The 
characters, major and minor, 
are drawn vividly, with sym¬ 
pathy and humour. The 
sketch of the friendly, harassed 
pierrot troupe at Brighton is 
a little masterpiece. “ The 
Charioteer" is emphatically .uthorof"MI m v.iiiai 

a book to buy, otherwise you 

will be sorry you only borrowed it when there is, as 
there will be before long, a run on John Presland’s first 
editions. 

Talking of the lapses of genius, Mr. J. A. Steuart 
has followed his Stevensonian romance, “ The Cap of 
Youth,” with ” Tlie Immortal Lover,”* which retells, 
with the freedom allowable in fiction, the life of Burns. 
He has given his own interpretation of obscure and 
disputed episodes, has imaginatively filled in a few gaps, 
but claims that he has introduced nothing that is not 
” true in spirit.” The result is an interesting, ably 
written story which reveals the Burns that Byron drew 
(unintentionally no doubt) in his own image, when he 
wrote, ” What an antithetical mind!—tenderness, 
roughness—delicacy, coarseness—sentiment, sensuality 
—soaring and grovelling—dirt and deity—all mixed 
up in that one compoimd of inspired clay.” 

The watchful figure of the reputed witch, the eerie, 
implacably malevolent Mrs. Turlit, dominates ” The 
Crochet Woman ”f and casts a baleful shadow over the 
lives of those who fall under her displeasure. She has 
put her curse upon Jan the tinker, grandson of the 
woman who, long years before, had stolen her husband 
from her, and the curse involves little Betty Stogs, the 
village girl, who falls in love with Jan and, in defiance 
of warnings, marries aim. By her cunning double- 
‘dealing the crochet woman sows dissension between 
Betty and her man, and sends each.to other lovers; 
but in the end her tortuous machinations only serve to 
bring Betty and Jan back to each other, and you can 
feel half sorry for the bitter old woman in the hour of 
her defeat. The pictures of Cornish village and town 
life are graphically realised, and Mrs. Manning- 
Sanders's rough, simple, earthy, superstitious Cornish 
men and women are wonderfully natural, perfectly 

* 7S. 6d. (Hamp.) t tb. Cd. (Fabef ft Faber.) 


human in their imperfections 
The sensitive delicacy and' 
vigour of her style were 
never more effective than 
in this poignantly realistic 
romance. 

1 am greatly taken with 
Miss Iris Barry's ” Here is 
Thy Victory.”* It is fredi in 
idea, written imaginatively 
and with a sure feeling for 
the dramatic suspense of an 
exceptional situation. Mr. 
Griffiths, registrar of births 
and deaths, begins to be 
vaguely alarmed because for 
a week, against all precedent, 
he has not registered a single 
death, and none has been 
registered in the other 
villages and towns of Southern 
England. As days pass, 
and rumours spread, a con¬ 
viction grows that death has 
])assed from the world and 
life here will go on for ever, 
author of “.Miss Veil imorvetos" (Chapman* Hall). ^ story is of the efiect 

this belief has on the hopes 
and minds of people. The papers take the question up 
and argue that eternal life on earth would be too heavy 
a burden. Tlie prospect of it is bewildering and terrify¬ 
ing. A parson expresses the general feeling when he 
says that we need God's gift of death ” to make our 
life on earth bearable. ... I am an old man, and I 
am afraid not to die.” Whether such dread, such 
alarm would have been created so soon, and because 
no death had been registered for just over a fortnight— 
I am not sure, but the story puts its spell upon you 
and you only think of that afterwards; the group of 
vivid, vital characters, Griffiths and his wife; the 
delightful little Susy, her grim, bedridden old grand¬ 
father and her troubled, anxious love affair; Nurse 
Leyland and her too-vivacious child; the kindly, 
faulty Dr. Rowe, and other of the villagers, are so 
intimately and understandingly brought into being that 
your interest in them and their reactions to the problem 
of the hour, like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 
A story that really gets hold of you, and is uncommonly 
well written. 

I have no space to do more than advise you to read 
Miss Joan Kennedy's pleasant, homely talc of country 
life and a childless woman’s groundless jealousy of her 
husband in “The Red Soil”|; and Mr. Jeffery E. 
Jeffery’s lively comedy, with its strains of sentiment, 
intrigue and excitement, “ Miss Veil Intervenes.”! 
” The White Coat ”§ is a propaganda novel, revealing 
the evils of Bolshevism and finding the salvation of 
Russia in the restoration of the Tsars. It is cleverly 
done. The opening scenes in the German sanitorium 
are minutely, finely realistic. It is exciting enough, 
though I will not answer for its teachings. And, for a 
change, here are two of the best novels of murder, 

* 78. 6 d. (Elkin Mathews & Mairot.) 
t 78 . 6d. (John Long,) X 7>< 6d. (Chapman ft Hall.) 

I 128. &. (Allen ft Unwin.) 
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mystery and sensation ! have read for some while— 
" It Walks by Night and " The Fifth Victim/'f 
The concluding chapters of both are sealed up, and if 
your curiosity is not roused and 3^u don’t want to 
know how they end, you can return the books with 
• 7s. 6d. (Harpers.) f 3s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


seals unbroken and have your money back. If you 
guess how either ends without breaking the seal, you 
can do more than I could. Each is in its kind first 
rate. Not good as literature, perhaps, but much can be 
forgiven, for whatever else may be wrong with them 
they are good reading. 


THE DREAM. 

(Paraphrased from *' People ” by Edgar Wallace.) 
By M. E. S. 


I walked along the parapet of Heaven ; 

A broad white higliway stretched upon my left. 

And then, a mottled pavement, gold and pearl. 

With balustrade of greyish porphyry. 

I leant upon the wall and looked below 
Into the purple void, and saw beneath— 

A million miles or so—a pale green world 
Which turned and turned in revolutions slow. 

Beside me, gazed a number of old men, 

Old earth-worn saints, with faces calm and mild. 
Their robes, not spotless white, but grey and worn. 
Tattered and tom like ancient College gowns, 

(For what we love the best is Heaven's attire); 
These leant their elbows on the parapet, 

Gazing abstracted on the earth below. 

And most of them were smoking short clay pipes 
Which, as they talked, wafted along to me 
Tlie penetrating aroma of shag 1 
(To have what we like best is Heaven's rule). 

After a while, another older saint 

Came shuflling in his sandalled feet across 

The white smooth road, holding beneath one arm . 

A marble mortar, large and jxinderous, 

A heavy pestle in his thin left hand. 

Intent on gazing still, the other saints 
Scarce marked his coming, till they saw him sit 
Upon the kerb, the mortar ’twixt his feet. 

With care meticulous, he filled his pipe 
And lighting it. took several vigorous pulls ; 

Next, from his rolxjs, a dazzling sappliirc 
drew, 

A wondrous stone, which sparkled in the 
sun; 

This, at the l)ottom of liis mortar placed 
And hammered at it till it broke to bits 
And lay all crushed in tin>' grains, like 
sand. 

But still 'uc ground and ground, hour 
after hour 

Until the lieautcous gem was cliaugcd 
powder wliile. 

Froih time to time, the saints turned 
from their gaze 

Upon the parapet and matched his 
work. 

When all was finely ground, he laid his 
pestle down 

And, picking up the mortar, set it safe 
Upon the flat top of the parapet. 

Then the old saints appn>arhcd, and each one took 
A handful of the dust, and threw it into space. 

As 1 still leant and watched. I saw it like a cloud 
Of iridescent vapours, sinking out of sight. 

Then, as I looked, the world loomed near and large. 


1 saw the dust settling upon its face ; 

T saw. too. humans searching, just as plain 
As if I, too. were searching by their side. 

And presently, one human found a speck ; 

His frenzied shouts brought other humans there 
In hundreds and in thousands, wild with joy 
They took the speck and placed it in a lx>x 
Of gold, and o'er it built a mighty fane. 

A vast cathedral reaching to tlie clouds. 

And in another region of the earth was found 
Another precious speck of sapphire dust. 

Those who discovered it were moved to build 
A university with i pires and domes, 

Musses of rcd-brick buildings all around, 

In celebration of their wondrous find. 

Then, in some distant spot, another speck 
Was found by eager searchers, and again 
Was reared a fine and princely edifice— 

A hospital, or yet another church 
So thus it was, a.s year succeeded year 
And centuries and a»ons of Time went by, 

For time immeasurable it iniisl have seemed 
To those poor Time-and-Earth-bound souls Ixiluw, 

Although to me 'twas but a passing flash - 
Still they built on, where'er a speck was found, 

And gave their skill to worship or to science : 

And every time, enchanted with their find. 

They hailed another speck with frenzied shouts 
The old .saints, gazing, laughed, and rocked in mirth 

Till down their worn, lined faces rolled 
the tears. 

*' What is the joke ? What do you 
see ? " said 1, 

" In that poor, vain and fruille.ss human 
toil. 

That moves you thus to laughter and to 
jest ? " 

" 1 will explain,” replied a saintly man 
Who wiped Jiis eyes and checked his 
merriment, 

” You saw the sapphire which old Harry 
ground. 

One little grain from Heaven's foundations 
chipped ? 

—That sapphire is the Truth—the only 
Truth; 

You saw him grind it fine, as ime as dust ?'' 
” I saw that,” I replied, ” but where's 
the joke ? ” 

The joke ! "—he held his sides and rocked with mirth, 
” The joke ? "— and for a time he could not speak, 

” This is the joke ; each poor deluded mortal 
On the earth, who finds one tiny speck, 

One fragment of the Truth, thinks it the Whole !'' 



Mr. Edgar 
Wallace. 
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NOTICES. 

AU eommunieations int»nd«d for Ediior mu^ bo a^ossod to 
tho Editor of Ths Bookham, St. Paul's Housb, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A pf Aiminary lottor of inqmry shouU bo sont to tho EdUor boforo 
any manuscript is submitted for hts constdoratton. 


None of the lesser Victorian poets has a more 
distinctive note or a surer place on the lower slopes 

of Parnassus than Thomas _ 

Edward Brown, the cen¬ 
tenary of whose birth will 
be commemorated on May 
5th. He was born at 
Douglas, in the Isle of Man, 
where his father held the 
living of a small church in 
a poor district. Two years 
after the birth of his son 
(the sixth of his children) 
the Rev. Robert Brown was 
made vicar of Kirk Brad- 
den, near Douglas, and 
T. E. B. has put memories 
of that place and of 
his boyhood there into 
Braddon Vicarage ” and 
other of his poems : 

" I wonder if in that far isle, 

Some child is growing now, 
like me 

When I . was child; care- 
pricked, yet healed the 
while 

With balm of rock and a„ 



An euly portrait. 


After a brilliant career 
at Oxford, he was elected 

a Fellow of Oriel, “ but never took kindly to the 
life of an Oxford Fellow," and, writes Mr. H. F. 
Brown, in an introduction to Messrs. Macmillan’s 
Golden Treasury edition of the poems, " after a 
few years of private tuition he returned to the Isle 
of Man as Vice-Principal of King William’s College." 
He married his cousin. Miss Stowell, in 1857, and 
in 1864 accepted an appointment as master at 
Clifton College, where he remained for thirty years. 
‘During those years most of his poetry was written, 
and, though he won the affection alike of boys and 
masters and was an inspiring influence with his 
pupils, his chief interest was not in school affairs, 
and toward the end of that period, when his health 
was failing, he was yearning more and more for 
leisure to live his own life and give himself wholly 
to his own work: 

" I'm here at Clifton, grinding at the mill 

My feet for thrice nine barren years have trod: 


From *' Poetn« of T. F.. Drown." Soleeted .nd arraneed with 
Introduclion and iiotiea liy H. F. B. and H. O. D. 
Gulden Treasury Series (Macmillan). 


But there are rocks and waves at Scarlett still, 

And gorse runs riot in Glen Chass—^thank God I 

In 1892 he resigned from Clifton and went back to 
the Isle of Man, to whose scenes and people he had 
given his heart, as Lamb gave his to London, 
with usury," and wrote to his friends of the joy 
he had in his new-foimd freedom : " This is at last 
life ... All life hitherto has detained me from my 
true life." After five years 
of that happiness, he died 
on October 29th, 1897. 

His first book, " Betsey 
Lee : A Fo’c’s’le Yam ” 
(1873) was, in 1881, in¬ 
cluded in a collection of his 
" Fo’c’s'le Yams " which 
obtained wide popularity. 
They are stories of the 
tragedy and comedy of love, 
told by a fisherman in 
a racy dialect that lends 
naturalness and often an 
added poignance to their 
humour and pathos. But 
dialect, whatever its virtues, 
is too earthy a leaven in 
poetry, and it is chiefly by 
the narrative and lyrical 
poems he wrote in literary 
English that T. E. B. will be 
remembered. Here, in his 

spiritual moods, as Mr. H. F. 

T. E. Brown. ^ .. 

' stantly reminding us of 

Saleetcd and arraneed with rr -i j. c* 'i**!_ 

H. F. B, and H. G. D. Georffc Hcfbcrt, .Sir i nomas 

rlea (Macmillan). _ ® ,,, 1 x i. 

Browne, Wordsworth, 
Blake, yet it is one of the signatures of his genuine- * 
ness as a poet that the note is never identical; it 
is always the note of Brown himself, in harmony 
yes, but not in unison." He comes near to Words¬ 
worth, perhaps, in the simplicity and tender fand- 
fulness of siich things as " The Intercepted Salute " 
and " The Prayers " ; he is all himself in the beauty 
and mystic significance of " Indwelling,” and that 
loveliest, most realistic, most mystical of all his 
lyrics, "The Schooner." His Collected Poems, 
with an introduction by Henley, were published 
by Messrs. Macmillan in 1901. Though he was not 
given to talking much of his poems, in one of his 
letters he wrote of them, " It is odd, but, do 
you know, I have a perfectly serene confidence 
in their future,’' and of that confidence he was 
justified. 

A biograjAy of Rudyard Kipling, by R. Thurston 
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Hopkins, is to be published shortly by Mr. Cecil survey of theatrical life for a period of sixty years 
Palmer. ^ the reign of George III. 


An introduction by Liam O’Flaherty and a 
foreword by Gilbert Fabes to “ Six Cartoons by 
Alfred Lowe “ (Foyles) tell you something of 
the artist's story and the chance that led to his 
“ discovery,” He began* life as a miner “ at the 
age of thirteen, in his native town of Eastwood, 
Nottinghamshire.” The only school of art he ever 
went to, says Mr. 

O'Flaherty, "was the 
mine. There he began to 

paint with a whitewashing f 

brush, using the walls as I 

a canvas.” After being I 

sacked for making a cari- .1 

cature of the pit manager, 

he saved every penny he 

could, bent on getting to , 

London and living by his 

art. At twenty-four he J ^ 

came to London, and j 

became a pavement / 

artist, selling his draw- 3 

ings when he could, and I 

sleeping in doss-houses. J 

One day Mr. Fabes hap- 

pened to see him working 

on the pavement, bought j 

two of his drawings, went IA 

back to talk with him, JB 

and the publication of CR— 

this book of six cartoons 

is the outcome of their „ ^ 

From " SI* Cartoons, * 

talks. Mr. Lowe is 

an artist of brilliant and original gifts. His 
style is his own and he hits off the character¬ 
istics of his sitters with shrewd intuition and a 
genial hiiitiour. Barrie, Shaw and Chesterton are 
perhaps the cievercst of the six, but I can believe 
that others would say the same eff the other three, 
Kipling, Wells and Bennett. The edition of the 
book containing them is limited to seven hundred 
and fifty copies and ihe demand will soon exceed 
that supply, if it has not done so already. 


A new novel of East Anglian life by Miss Marian 
Bower, " Glory Place,” will be published this month 
by Messrs. Mills & Boon. 

There has been some delay in publi.shing " The 
Village Book,” by Mr. Henry Williamson—he is a 
careful author and not easily satisfied with his 
work; but he has finished 
1 revising and re-revising 

! it at last, and Mr. 

Jonathan Cape hopes to 
I publish before the end of 

. Mr. Martin Seeker has 

I published a new and 

’ cheaper edition (7s. 6d.) of 

Mr. R. A. Scott-James's 
admirable book, "The 
Making of i-iterature,” in 
which he studies induc¬ 
tively "the centra] 
problems of the art of 
literature as they have 
* presented themselves to 

men experienced in the 
m arts,” from Homer to 

IV Hardy, from Aristotle 

19 to the modern critics. 

The Note to the new 

- _ J e.. edition, in which Mr. 

George Bernard Bhaw. ^ ’ 

u Air J T /CIV Scott-lames discusses 

by Alfred r.owe (Foyles). 

the function and proper 
qualification of the critic and replies to some of 
his reviewers, is in the best, most urbanely critical 
spirit. 

Miss Marjorie Bowen has nearly finished a new 
historical romance with the Black Prince for its 
leading character. She is calling it " The English 
Paragon,” and it will probably be ready for pub¬ 
lishing this autumn. 


A book by Mr. S. M. Ellis on Michael Kelly, the 
opera singer and composer (1763-1826), will be 
published this spring by,Messrs. Victor Gollancz. 
Kelly began his eventful career by going to Italy 
as a musical prodigy, and as the proteg^ of Sir 
William Hamilton. Later, in Vienna, he was the 
friend of Mozart, Haydn and Gluck ; and for nearly 
forty years, closely associated with Drury Lane and 
the Opera House, he was a favourite singer with 
London audiences, and numbered Sheridan, Mrs. 
Siddons, Kemble, and many other celebrities among 
his friends. Mr. Ellis’s aim has been to present a 


John O’ London*s Weekly is offering a first prize of 
fifty guineas, a second of thirty, a third of ten, and 
five consolation prizes of two guineas each for the 
best one-act play. The closing date for sending in 
manuscripts is May 23rd. Full particulars may be 
had on application to the Editor of John 0 * London*s 
Weekly, Southampton Street, W.C.2. 

Mr. Frederick W'atson,who has for some time past 
been editing that admirable quarterly. The Cripple, 
has completed a book on " Civilisation and the 
Cripple,” which will be published this month by 
Messrs. Bale, Sons & Danielsson. 
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Mr. George Moore’s “ Conversations in Ebury 
Street ” has now been added to the collected edition 
of his works (los. 6d.; Heinemann). Hitherto 
this has been published only in a limited edition, 
and the reissue contains new material—a talk 
with a lady, the only 
lady who takes part 
in what Mr. Moore 
describes to her as 
** a book of conver¬ 
sations with my 
literary friends, 
broken with por¬ 
traits of my painting 
friends, those with 
whom I spend my 
evenings.” And 
what witty, w’him- 
s i c a 1, shrewdly 
critical, lively and 
sometimes i^respon- 
s i b 1 e, occasionally 
trivial but never dull 
conversations t h e y 
are ! You may not 
e n d o r s e all Mr. 

Moore's devastating 
remarks to John 
Fre(mtan on 'fhonias 
Hardy, but how are 
you going to answer 
him when he says, 

“ Pessimism as a 
theory is as old as 
the world.. To go 
no farther back than 
Ecclesiastes, wc find 
not a'few admirable 
phr ases depicting 
t h e worthlessness 
of life; and in^Shakespeare we find phrases even 
more beautiful. If you had said that Mr. Hardy 
popularised pessimism and coaxed his readers into 
drinking from an old tin pot a beverage that had 
hitherto only been offered to them in golden and 
jewelled goblets, I .should have agreed with you.” 
At the other extreme in poetry he can admire 
Coleridge, but finds nothing that attracts him in 
Keats; and he does not share the current high 
opinion of Conrad. But his opinions arc his own; 
he expresses them with an engaging candour, and 
however unorthodox some of them are they are not 
idly perverse. ” Conversations in Ebury Street ” 
is one of the most entertaining and delightfully 
personal of his books. 

“ Twentieth Century Sculptors,” by Stanley 
Casson, whicli the Oxford Press is publishing this 
month, deals with the work of six contemporary 


sculptors of England, America, Sweden, Germany 
and Russia, who were not included in Mr. Casson’s 
former book, ” Some Modern Sculptors.” 

” Fifty Miles Round Sulgrave.” by the Rev. W. S. 

Pakenhara -Walsh 
(Banbury Advertiser 
Press: 2s. 6d.), is a 
series of twelve 
sketches of famous 
men and women who 
lived within a fifty- 
mile radius of the 
ancient village of 
Sulgrave, the 
ancestral home of 
t h c Washingtons. 
No .such small area 
in any part of 
England can be 
richer in hi.storical 
associations. T h e 
twelve sketches in¬ 
clude accounts of 
Shakes peare and 
Stratford, Cow'per 
and Olney, Bedford 
and Bunyan, Kenil¬ 
worth and Simon de 
Montfort, Lutter¬ 
worth and Wycliffe, 
Leicester and Lady 
Jane Gray, Oxford 
and Bishop Ridley 
the Martyr, Wantage 
and King Alfred, 
Grafton Regis and 
Jilizabeth W o o d - 
ville, mother of 
the little Princes 
who were murdered in the Tower. It is a well 
informed, well written and very interesting little 
book, and the holiday pilgrim tramping or motoring 
through the storied district it covers will find Mr. 
Pakcnham-Walsh, who is Vicar of Sulgrave, an 
invaluable guide. 

” Cimarron,” Miss Edna Ferber’s new novel, 
which Messrs. Heinemann have just published, is 
a story of pioneer days when the Red Indian was 
a menace to be reckoned with. The film rights 
have been sold for the record price of £25,000. 

There is an interesting interview in a recent 
issue of the Hoston Transcript with Mrs. Sophia 
Cleugh, whose new novel, ” Song Bird ” (Hodder & 
Stoughton), was reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 
Mrs. Cleugh is by birth English, but in igii she 
went to America. ” I went on a visit,” she says, 
“ got married there, and have lived there more or 



Miss Ethel Mannin. 

From A dra vini; by H« A. Perry. 
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less ever since."' Dipring the War 
she was back in England engaged 
on Government service, and after 
the War she wrote her first novel, 

"Matilda," which was one of the 
most successful books of 1924. She 
took to writing because '* writing 
was in the family. My mother 
wrote lots of' books, mainly on 
education and children’s bringing 
up, and, later in life, novels." The 
interviewer mentions that when he 
was having tea with Mrs. Cleugh 
a year or so ago she suddenly 
e}^laimed, "You know, my idea 
of heaven would be to go to jail with a typewriter and 
a box of paper." " The six novels which bear her 
name," he adds, "are a striking testimony to the 
sincerity with which those words were uttered. 

‘ Matilda,’ * Ernestine Sophie,’ * Jeanne Margot,’ * A 
Common Cheat,’ ‘ Spring,’ * Song Bird ’—not one of 
the.se could have been writ ten byone who had reluct¬ 
antly to drive herself day by day to an ungrateful task. 
Each and all they bespeak the author’s joy in their 
creation." " Song Bird ’’ is the story of a beautiful 
Spanish girl, Nina, who begins as a child of the 
circus, falls in love with the son of a noble Spanish 
family, and is pursued by the ruthlessly active 
hatred of his mother through a dazzling career as 
an opera singer. It is a story of strong dramatic 
interest, told, as the interviewer has it, " with a 
crisp lightness that gives brilliance to her character¬ 
isations, and nowhere is this dexterity .so apparent 
as in her interpretation of Nina. The change from 
the impetuous girl to the 
poised, resourceful yet 
vulnerable woman is drawn 
with deft precision." Mrs. 

Cleugh is at present staying 
on h(?Jidhy in ^ the Isle of 
Wight, fn a .small cottage 
next door to Thackeray’s 
granddaughter, and is 
w'orking on a new novel to 
be called " Enchanting 
Clementina." She is ar¬ 
ranging to return to America 
some time this month. 

The young beginner wljo ^ 
wants to become a journalist 
and would like to know 
what lies ahead of him if 
he does, and how to go ' 
about making a start, can¬ 
not do better than read Mr. 

F. L. Stevens’s " On Going 
to Press" (Methuen; 

3S.j6d.). Mr. Stevens 



Brigadler-Geaeral F. P. 
Crosier, 

whose war book, '* A Breu Hat In No Plan's 
Land," haa mat been pnbllahed by Mr. 
Jonathan Cape. 


writes with an abounding sense of 
humour and a genial cynicism, and 
his lively, graphic sketches of life 
in a newspaper office, of the duties 
of editors, sub-editors and reporters 
and how they do them may be 
read with profit, as well as with 
amusement, not only by budding 
journalists, but by old hands^ who 
will find themselves and some of 
their doings shrewdly satirised, 
and by readers at large. But 
though he is too experienced 
to take the newsman’s business 
too seriously, and is tolerant 
of the journalist who writes the opinions required 
of him and suppresses his own, Mr. Stevens rightly 
lays it down that " it is he who is able to write 
what he thinks who achieves," and that without 
sincerity a man never becomes influential in journal¬ 
ism. His chapter on newspaper reviewing may 
disillusion the idealist, for he declares that reviewing 
" transforms the book-lover into the book-hater," 
and what he says of how reviews are written will 
horrify trusting authors, but he puts his foot down 
on the critic who merely tries to show off his clever¬ 
ness at the author's expense, and speaks with 
knowledge when he holds that " adverse criticism 
is easier than intelligent appreciation." A sound, 
practical guide and a delightfully entertaining one. 

Bookman. 



NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 

Those who would know something of the truth concerning 
religious persecution under 

_ Bolshevism should read Mr. 

F. A. M n c k c n z i c' s THE 
RUSSIAN CRUCIFIXION (2s. ; 
Jarrolds). ■ Mr. Mackenzie 
lived in the Soviet State from 
the autumn’ of 1921 till the 
end of I92/| ; for the next 
two years, being debarred 
from returning to Russia, he 
lived at Stockholm, making 
frequent visits to the border 
cities of Finland, Estonia and 
Latvia; and since then he 
has used special means to 
keep in touch with Russian 
affairs. From personal know¬ 
ledge down to six years ago, 
and through divers agents 
down to date, he is able tb 
present a full and terrible 
account of the tyrannical 
harshness with which the 
Bolshevists imprison, exile and 
persecute people because of 
their faith and sgem systematic¬ 
ally bent on the destruction of 
:1ifO. Bophia CloMik. aJl religion. .Mr.Mackensie.. 
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Porlnil by VMUghm & 
Freemtm, 


Editor of Th* Booknmn's J[?«*;?«^f whMO « The Prlyete Letter- 
Books of Sir Walter Sent" (Hodder ft Stoughton) is reviewed 
In this Number. 


says rightly that this pene- 
cntion ^has **aStonted the' 
conscience of the civilised 
world/’ yet one feels that the 
civilised world most make , its 
protest with some difhdence. 

Under the Tsars there were 
many ruthless pogroms in 
which the Jews were slaugh* 
tered; the Russian people 
lived in misery and ignorance 
‘ and endured imprisonment, 
exile and the . gallows in the 
cause of that freedom we 
enjoy, but the civilised world 
made no protest then. If 
the Russian revolutionists 
have looked back on all the 
horrors tliey suffered under a 
presumably Christian regime 
and doubt whether the Christi¬ 
anity that resulted in such 
a shameful btate of things 
was worth perpetuating, who 
can honestly wonder? If our 
conscience had taken affront 
sooner, before the downtrodden 
and desperate had been 
goaded into revolt, we could speak out now firmly and with¬ 
out blushing. .As it is, we must make our protest, for nothing 
can justify such tyranny as Mr. Mackenzie reveals, but we 
must make it apologetically, and not be indignant if, in 
view of the political changes the country has undergone, 
our motives are suspect. We are offering to the gander 
what we did not think was sauce for the goose, and are 
hampered by our own proverbial philosophy. 

Miss Naomi Jacob ha.s chosen a somewhat difficult 
subject, or rather has surrounded herself by many pitfalls 
in tlic choice of her principal characters in THE BELOVED 
PHYSICIAN (7s. 6d.; Thornton Butterworth), these l>eiiig 
a coterie of medical people of both sexes. But she walks 
warily and bids us take her word for it that Walter Keller 
is a brilliant surgeon. Deborah his wife an excellent 
physician, and George Dawson an incapable one—^practi¬ 
cally a fraudulent one. These being the outstanding figures 
the remainder stand in still dimmer perspective. But this 
surface-riding does not apply in any otlier direction. There 
is no glossing over the human frailties. The reversion of 

Walter from his 
devotion to Dc- 
borah comes rather 
abruptly, it finds 
tile reader as 
unprepared as his 
wife: but pitiful 
though his futile 
struggle is, it is 
handled with sin¬ 
cerity and delicacy, 
while the calculated 
and persistent per¬ 
secution of Dawson 
is at least consis¬ 
tent. Mias Jacob's 


Mr. Wilfred Partington. 



.pMfnrftly FMfftM a 


MlaaVdith 
Amndel. 

AiiilMr ot^Soa of Joss'* 


keenly sensitive, handling tum#^ 
much that is s^id into aome^ - 
thing closely akin to beauty. 

THE LADY JEAN, by Frank 
Dilnot (78. 6d.; Brentano), is ^ 
an historical romance set in the 
England of 1624. at the time 
when Buckingham was attempt¬ 
ing to arrange a Spanish alliance 
for Prince Charles. According 
to Mr. Dilnot it was the Lady , 
Jean Bevill who upset the 
Duke's calculations by captivat¬ 
ing tlie Prince for liis own good. 
During tlie dangers and hard¬ 
ships to which she was subjected 
by the Duke and his creatures, 
Lady Jean had in John Tarver, 
who had been sent to kidnap 
her, a most gallant cavalier; 
and a romantic love story comes 
to a happy end with an unex¬ 
pected discovery. Mr. Dilnot 
has handled his exciting situa¬ 
tions skilfully, and produced a 
very readable tale suitably 
equipped as to costume 
and language, and with 
pleasant quotations from Mr. Benjamin Jonson. 

To accompany the Princess Olga Borisovna in PILGRIM 
TO THE ABYSS, by Axel Eggebrecht (7s. 6d.; Methuen), 
on her pilgrimage to the abyss of Nothingness is not the 
pleasantest of journeys. Miserable and repressed in child¬ 
hood : tortured by her vicious husband and his yet more 
vicious brother-in-law; hardened and embittered by her 
sojourn in an asylum; hysterically unsatisfied in her 
middle-age of unlimited wealth and power; cast to the 
depths of poverty and hardship by the Bolshevist Revolu¬ 
tion—^the career of this strange inhuman personality 
inspires more horror than pity. Even the final picture of 
the majestic old lady ruthlessly expounding her views on 
the meaninglessness of tlic Universe, mistress of her fate, 
and untouched b}-^ any passion or illu.sion. has something 
utterly repellent in its icy coldness. Yet the narrative, 
painful, and at limes unnecc.s.sarily brutal as il may appear, 
is founded on facts wliicli are written in history. 
It sheds a revealing light on the events leading 
to the cataclysm which has destroyed the very 
foundations ot 
pro - revolutionary 
Ruasia, and has 
led her to the 
brink of that 
Great Void, where 
the refuge of 
hope, and the 
illusion of mutual 
responsibility n o 
longer exist." 

The June Book¬ 
man will contain . 
a special artidle 
off Dr.Robert 
Bridges. 
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ELDEST MISS COLLINGWOOD.> 

Those who are sufficiently mature can remember when 
Mr. Pett Ridge was hailed as a new writer, and praised as 
one whose stories of modem London, steeped in the humour 
and human weaknesses and kindness of the modem Lon¬ 
doner, leavened the fiction of the time with a fresh and 
individual note. In the years between then and now other 
new writers have arisen, tastes have changed, and so many 
latter-day novels are so mucli alike in their highly coloured 
sophistications that to come, after a longish interval, upon 
a new Pett Kidge novel is to he struck again with its fresh¬ 
ness and the breezy air of healthful, sensible, decent 
humanity it brings into a somcwdiat sultry atmosphere. 
Mrs. (xillingwood, weary of being nothing but a household 
drudge under a close-fisted husband, runs aw^ay from him 
and her children to find freedom and live a life of her own. 
Ellen, the eldest Miss Collingwood, reluctantly gives up her 
work in a city office to be her father’s housekeeper and 
looks like .sacrificing herself and degenerating into tlic 
drudge her mother had been ; but she has intervals of 
relicllion ; she stumbles on romance and, without lacing 
disloyal to her father, at long last finds a way out into 
happiness, 'fhe various members of the Collingwood 
family, and a wide variety of men and women who play 
major or minor parts in helping to shape their destinies, are 
drawn with the quiet understanding, the shrewd, dry 
humour and sympathy that are Mr. Pett Ridge’s unfailing 
gifts. You arc interested at least as mucli in the people 
themselves as in their story, and story and people together 
make *' Eldest Miss Collingwood " a book that should be 
read by all who are looking for good enterlainnieiit. 

R. F. 

PAINTED VEILS,* 

Half-way through this |>osthutnously published volume 
the reader will light upon the author's own character¬ 
isation. “ J**iction or criticism, or Inith ? The novel as a 
literary form is stale. 1 should like to write a story not all 
empty incident, nor yet all barren analysis. . . . One in 
which the idealogies of Harris and the concrete narrative 
of De Maupassant would be merged. . . . 'J'oo much 
cluttered up with futile things, our novel reminds me of a 
<lrawing-room which you can’t sec because of the furniture 
or the bric-a-brac, so crowiled is it with everything.” The 


SECRET PLACES.* 

Be it noted at once that this is an especially excellent 
and well-planned bit of work. The latter half of the book 
is the stronger and more thrilling of the two, which is as it 
ought to be. Yet the opening chapters carry their own 
sure interest, perhaps just because Miss Sutherland has 
taken pains to make the figure of Toni, her heroine, a 
little more attractive, a shade more lifelike than that of 
most heroines. Toni, who reads to a tired old lady, reproves 
the mistress of a dog who lets it almost get run over with¬ 
out any attempt to save it, is a bcwitchingly modem yet 
sensitive product. F6odor Staire, her ironclad lover, so 
reluctant to lose his heart, is also very well put on paper. 
The murder, the suspicion, the cloud ; all are painted into 
the canvas with the sure hand of an artist. We shall not 
easily forget this strong, moving and likeable story. 

M. R. 

THE THREE MARYS.* 

There arc at least three Frederick Nivens. One who 
writes such glamorous Wild West talcs as ” Lost Cabin 
Mine ” and ” Hands Up ! ”, one who writes such no less 
glamorous Stevensonian romances as *' Dead Men’s Bells ” 
and ” An Island Providence,” and yet another who wrote 
those strongly dramatic, realistic novels of modem Scottish 
town life, ” Ellen Adair ” and " Justice of the Peace.” The 
general reader docs not approve of this versatility; he 
prefers the novelist who persistently writes only one kind 
of story, then he knows that if the last was of a sort that 
suited him the next will suit him too, for it is sure to be of 
the same sort. Put however varied their theme, Mr. 
Niven’s novels are linked each to each by the personality 
that pervades them and by a distinctive skill and grace of 
literary style. Ills new novel, " 'The Three Marys," is in 
the realistic vein of lliose Scottish novels that rank not only 
as the best of his own work, but as among the best work of 
the kind in recent fiction. It is the story of Robert Barclay 
anti his rise to fame as a portrait painter. At the outset 
he is a small lx)y in South America. His erratic father is 
in hospital with delirium tremens ; his mother, on her 
death-bed, anxious for the l*oy’s future, sends him " home ” 
to Glasgow, witli a small sum of money settlctl on liim and 
a letter of appeal to Mrs. ('ameron, who had in better days 
been her hoiiscniaid. That lonely sea voyage, and the 


result is not quite so novel as Mr. 
Himeker seems to have imagined. 
i'\)r it belongs unmistakably to the 
r*«* de liohemc type, with the differ¬ 
ence, of course^ that the background 
is New Yotk insfeeil of Paris. That 
is not again. While Murger’s scenes 
suggested an environment of cul¬ 
tured civilisation, Mr. Huncker’s 
are almost, barbaric. But the actors 
are similar ; tlic amours and fortunes 
and misfortunes and studies and 
amusements of artists and writers 
and singers and players. The ditler- 
ence is that this parable,” as the 
author descrilied it, is more frankly 
concerned with those ” charming 
morganatic ladies, ks belies impnres, 
who make pleasanter this vale \)f 
tears for virile men.” Hence the 
sins of the flesh arc described with 
an unreserve .Murger never at¬ 
tempted. Yet the unsavoury quality 
of the book is relieved by many 
incisive epigrams, faithful studies of 
American tendencies, and vignettes 
of sane criti^m. H. C. S. 

» By iPett Ridge. 6d. 

(Methuesr.) 

* Tames Huneker. 7s. 6d. (Laurie.) 



Mr. J. J. Bolt. 

author of » GanUar'i Hop# " (Ward, Lock). 


child’s reception and upbringing by 
the kindly Camerons, who keep a 
baker’s shop, arc poignant and 
beautiful in the telling. His mother’s 
Lather had been an artist, and Robert 
shows early indications of having 
inherited his gift. His schooldays 
over, ho elects to become a sheep- 
farmer, and on the farm to which 
he is sent he meets the first of the 
three Marys who are to influence his 
career. She is a raw, hearty, good- 
natured country girl. Broughton, 
an artist who comes to paint on the 
moors, see.s some of Robert’s draw¬ 
ings and recognises their quality, 
and it is when, encouraged by 
Broughton, he is back in Glasgow 
attending an art class, he meets and 
has passing relations with the second 
Mary, a highly sophisticated girl 
wdiose charm and sweetness, for all 
her lawless living, the reader is made 
to realise. He meets the third Mary 
when he is beginning to become 
successful; they marry for love, 
and for a while are happy. But 

* By Joan Sutherland. 7$. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 

** By Frederick Miven. 78.6d« (ColUiis,) 
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she cares nothing for art; she has great social ambitions 
and more and more urges him to take the popular, profit¬ 
able line in painting that they may cut a figure in 
society. Dissension grows between them; she is dis¬ 
appointed in him, and finds consolation, and he divorces 
her. Then lus thoughts turn ’to the second Mary who, 
beyond the pale as she was, had taken a strange hold on his 
heart, and he is on the verge of finding her, when the story 
abruptly ends in tragedy. Admirably written and with a 
subtle knowledge of human character, “ The Three Marys ” 
shows that Mr. Niven's hand has lost none of its cunning 
and should help to give him that proper place " which 
Mr. Hugh Walpole says “ has not yet been accorded to him 
either in America or England.” R. F. 

THE TOWN OF TOMBAREL.*' 

Mr. T^cke here shows all hi.s customary felicity of style, 
his gentleness and suavity and his tenderness for romance. 
The hero of these short stories, so cunningly linked that 
thc> seem all to he as one, is the Mayor of Creille, that 
high mediaeval town up on the crags behind the Riviera 
coast. Tombarel, with his massive Provencal head, his 
grand manners, his soft heart, is a fit subject for Mr. 
Locke’s brush. His first story, of the father who tlirew 
the man who slandered his son down the hill-side into a 

vast abyss, i.s one of 
the most striking 
of the scries, though 
the scntiinentallv 
inclined will prefer 
” A Snowflake from 
Picardy,” which tolls 
the tale of one of 
Tombarel's early 
loves. ” Man is a 
very human being,” 
says the o 1 d man 
to his friend, the 

Juiglish artist. ” Tf 
you can suggest 
anything more 
human than niati 
except perhaps a 

w o m a n — a s a 
philosopher, T shall he obliged.” All sorts of little loves, 

of nece.ssity, flutter through his life, some with 

fragrance, some ^caving a taint beliiiicl. The Swedisli 
widow’s romance with him in their early days in Paris left 
the scent of potpourri behind it; a most delicate essence. 
An idyll w'as an idyll in tho.se days among the lilies of 
the valley at St. Cloud ! Hundreds of readers will delight 
in this very characteristic Locke, so subtle, so urbane, and 
withal so downright interesting. M. K. 

TRAVELLER'S REST.* 

Most of tlie people in Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s new novel 
have admittedly a streak of madness in them, or at all 
events may be classed as mentally abnormal, which gives 
rather a nightmarish quality to her story oddly at variance 
witli its calm English setting of southern downland. 
Clara Fountain, to be sure, is meant to represent a rock 
of sanity in a turbulent sea, yet even she, despite her 
inherent coolness and craving for peace, thinks and acts 
in a manner not free from eccentricity—a circumstance 
hardly surprising, considering her convent unbringing, her 
sudden transition to the household of a clergyman-brother 
addicted to drink, and her eventual absorption into the 
mad Flattery family as wife of the handsome, magnetic, 
vain, cruel, brilliant Simon Flattery. Simon’s mother 
franidy told her what to expei.t-—all the characters in the 
book have a tendency to brutal frankness; Flattery 
wives were, she said, doomed to suffer. Clara suffered 
accordingly, but could have endured it if she had had 
children. Realising the curse of his race, Simon refused 

* By William J. Locke. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 

* By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 7s. fid. (Collins.) 


to have children, 
so she finds her 
own way out and 
goes groping after 
peace and a normal 
life instead of 
tolerating the ex¬ 
quisite torture of 
loving. Mrs. 

Dudeney, as usual, 
writes glowingly 
and compcllingly. 

You feel tlrat lier 
people belong to a 
world of their own 
—world of vivid 
colour and passion¬ 
ate emotion, set in 
the midst of the Sussex we know so well. 

A. A. 

GAMBLER'S HOPE.^ 

When Luis de Lara first met Flora Ballantyre he was a 
small lx)y staying among strangers in on hotel and stricken 
by the sudden death of liis mother. Flora, a bride of 
three days’ standing, took the sobbing cliild in her arms 
and soothed him to sleep. He told her in later years 
that he fell in love with her blue eyes straight away; 
and the I'lora of later years certainly put his love to a 
severe test. Tx>vablc and gracious, she always was, even 
when verging on middle-age, a widow with a grown-up 
son of her own. Hut iji those days slie carried about 
with her the dread secret of her gamblings on the Stock 
ICxchange, which, unknown to her son, had involved his 
fortune as well as her own and ))rought them to the brink 
of ruin. It was Luis who came to her rescue, and ancient 
treasure buried olT the coast of Scotland seemed to promise 
complete deliveraiux^. laiis possessed the clue to it—^for 
in the time of the Spanish Armada an ancestor of Iiis, ajid 
—strangely enough -one of hers also, had Ixien mixed up 
in the hiding of the treasure. In his heart Luis felt that 
the jewels, if discovered, should be restored to the Roman 
Catholic Church, but ])rinciple was overridden by his 
distress at Lady Hnllantyre's misfortunes, and it was for 
her sake that he agreed to the .search l)eing organised. 
How the jewels were found and lost again, and the sacrifice 
he paid for love of his lady, Mr. J. J. Bell tells in a pleasing 
romance. The characters are drawn witli delicacy and 
understanding, laiis dc Lara in particular 1 )eit)g a gallant 
and convincing studv. 

A. A. 

MEADOWS OF YOUTH.” 

“lie is not keen on modern novels ; he says most of 
them are such tosh, and the rest rottenly written.” This 
is what Tonia, the heroine, remarks of the hero, her twin 
brother Dandy, in " Meadows of Youtli,” which is itself 
the most ” modern ” of novels—marital infidelity and the 
relations between the sexes being discussed with frank¬ 
ness. The charge that this novel is " tosh ” or is ” rottenly 
written ” cannot however \xs made, for Mr. Tobias King 
writes with capability, sprightlincss and with amazing, if 
sometimes cruel cleverness. The opening chapters might 
with advantage have been “ cut,” for a grim, gaunt and 
very Victorian maiden aunt who combines prayer and 
piety with severity in her treatment of children is so 
stereotyped a figure in tiovcls that to attempt to satirise 
the type to-day Ls unnecessary. As in ” The Mill On the 
Floss,” tile book opens by picturing the life together, in 
their childhood’s home, of a brother and sister. Their 
mother is dead, and their father, a naval officer, seldom 
in England, so Dandy and Tonia live with the very Victorian 
and tiresome maiden aunt aforesaid. 

Once however Aunt Ursala drops out, ” Meadows ot 
Youth ” becomes a strikingly original story, both in 
subject and in characterisation. Thereafter the characters 

» By J. J. Bell. 7s. fid. /Ward, I-ock.) 

^ By Tobias King. 7s. fid. (John Lane.) 
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ore drawn with ^^usual akitl. Tonia and Dandy tingle 
with life and the }6y of youth. Mr. and Mrs. Jorrdl would 
not greatly surprise us were they to walk out of the pages 
of the book and into our own room, so real are they, 
while Nicholas Andersen, the artist; Rosie, his sensual, 
slatternly model *’ and mistress, but most of all Christo¬ 
pher Grout who, though he keeps a shop and deals in 
antiques, is of ” blue " blood, if on tlie wrong side of the 
blanket, are as admirable in characterisation as they are 
original. 

Several instances of the strange soul-bond that some¬ 
times exists between twins have been recorded in the news¬ 
papers lately, notably the case of two brothers, both 
doctors ; and, quite lately, of twin sisters who suffer from 
the same complaints at the same time. But neither in 
real life, nor in any novel known to him, can the present 
reviewer recall an instance in which the twins were of 
i^eient sex. The motif of Meadows of Youth is to 
show how this soul-bond between a brother and sister who 
are twins reacts, especially under sex impulse and sex 
temptation, when tliey are no longer boy and girl but 


youth and maiden, each eager to set lips to the cup of 
passion. 

Some readers may think the ending inconclusive, for 
we bid farewell to Tonia and Dandy while each is still 
on the threshold of adult ^c,' and while the problems of 
Dandy’s sex-complication and Tonia’s sex-renuncisition 
are unsolved. Other readers may hold that in this very 
inconclusiveness lies not a little of the novel's provocative 
diarm, for Tonia and Dandy decide to cut themselves 
from the mesh in which each is involved, and to content 
themselves with the old brother and sister twin-love^. 
The last scene in which they return in each other’s company 
to the Meadows of Youth in which they had wandered, 
togetlier as children, and in which as roan and woman** 
they elect to wander, hand in hand again, has real idyllic 
beauty. If, as one assumes, Meadows of Youth ” is a 
first novel, it is a first novel of no small promise, and the 
publishers are to be congratulated on their “ find.** The 
next novel by Mr. King will be awaited with interest by 
both readers and reviewers. 

COULSON Kkrnahan. 
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IN OMNE VOLUBILIS iEVUM. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel F. E. Wiiitton, C.M.G. 


Thinking of rivers and spates and floods induced us to 
try to ascertain what happened to the simple-minded 
yokel In Horace who waited for the stream to dry up. 
We were horrified to find that the poet cynically reimarks 
that the stream will go on flowing for all time. Will 
War books really never cease ? Usquequo tandem ?—as a 
lady whose hook is hero reviewed artlessly asks upon 
another subject with a Latin which is, we confess, *' to 
us unknowe." 

** Woman Under Fire *’Ms a woman’s diary and experi¬ 
ences of revolutionary Russia. Rightly is it called on 
the ** flap *' a very remarkable human document." The 
author was " illegally "—this seems open to question- 
taken into the ranks of the Bolshevik army in the early 
days of the Revolution, and she recounts conditions in 
the army and in Petrograd at the time. We must here 
state, that, in writing about such a contentious matter as 
Russian conditions, an author should, unless there are 
strong reasons to the contrary, invariably give his or her 
name as a touchstone of authenticity. Why. in the case 
of this book, the name of the authoress has been withheld 
we are at a losa^to determine. The very precise and de¬ 
tailed inforr^aton revealed in the diary must of course 
make her identity diamond-clear to tlie authorities in 
Russia ; while for the benefit of the ordinary reader in 
this country—who happens to have a good deal of time 
on hia hands—sufficient ancestral and parental clues arc 
given in the Foreword to make the discx>very of the lady’s 
name an interesting genealofe;. ;al treasure-hunt, with odds 
on a successful result. That there is some mystery about 
the lady is clear. Her father was a university professor 
in St. Petersburg (p. 8), an honourable though, according 
to Soviet ideals, probably a " bourgeois *' position; but 
on p. I ft - and elsewhere—the authoress prides herself 
on being an arista, and on p. 170 it is clear that she must 
be a princess. The number of p^nc^es who served in 
the Red Army must be small, and we wonder if anything 
is to be gained by witliholding the lady’s name. 

One thing however is certain. Tlie lady must have 


* •• Woman Under Fire." Anon. 12a. 6d. (Hutchinson 
^••A Genoratwn Missing.- By Carroll Carstaira. $i 
(Helnemann.)—* 'Unknown Warrioia.'* By K. E. Imaw 
fS. fid. (Chatto * Windus .)—* " Copse 125.*’ By Ems 
Tflliger. A Windus.)—• " Macedonian Memoi 
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been the most indo'nitable member of her sex since Joan 
of Arc. To take but one example, on July i6th, 1917, 
at II p.m. (p. 44) she sat herself down in barracks to her 
diary and wrote up some 1,800 words—^more than are 
in t^ whole of this article —and the whole of it in cipher. 
The cipher was by no means a simple one, consisting 
apparently (p. 67) of ideographs akin to Chinese letters, 
and this hypotliesi» is substantiated on p. 148. She 
finished the long entry that same night (p. 52). This 
was a fine piece of work to be carried out by a girl of nine¬ 
teen amid the squalor, tlie debauchery, the drunkenness 
and obscenity of a Red barracks even though the writer 
had a small room of her own. We are distinctly told in 
the Foreword that the diary, as now given, is set out 
just as the aullior transcribed it from the cipher in which 
it was kept. The diary reveals a condition of affairs 
which simply defies description. The " under fire " part 
is however rather disappointing and in tactical narrative 
the author is not at her best. The second part of the 
l)Ook consists of a few articles dealing with aspects and 
results of the Revolution, including the procedure of the 
dreaded Ogpu. lliis is certainly a remarkable book. 

" A Generation Missing "* is one of those books in 
wliich the " blurb ** man has gone off the rails a bit. He 
tells us that the autlior came from America to serve 
in the British army in the early days of 1914," but actually 
the author was in France when the War broke out and his 
father was living in London. After a very brief tour 
of service in a scratch corps " whicli had received an all 
too hasty recognition from the War Office," he obtained 
a commission in the gunners " after writing on a form that 
I was born in Canada," Later he was transferred to the 
Grenadier Guards, and it is of his service in the Guards 
Division that the book mainly treats. The discipline and 
devotion to duty of the Guards receive the eulogy they 
deserve, and one welcomes these sketches if for no other 
reason than that it is made clear in them that the discipline 
and devotion were not based on alcohol. We have had 
books of the Latrine School and of the Whisky Bottle 
School: here is a volume of tlie English Gentleman School 
to shovT that officers who gallantly led, and men who 
gallantly followed, were not kept going by dope or drink. 
Not that there was not desipere in loco —^the locus being 
Paris, and Paris with no bones (but a good deal of ffesh) 
about it. But in the line it was different. There is a 
general airiness and looseness about this book, reminding 
one of the Irishman’s definition of a net: " a lot of holes 
tied together with string," but it makes capital reading. 
Mr. Osbert Sitwe!l contributes an interesting and cha^ 
acteristic forewfird. V 
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We .approached Miss Lua^’e book with juet thejleast 
/Uttle touch of spleen, for it has a yellow band upon it— 
like the marking of a gas shell—telling us that Lord Allenby 
considers it “ unsurpass^ by any war novel yet written." 
We never care much for this damning with robust praise, 
but a perusal of the book led us to believe that after all 
what the field-marshal said might be evidence. Miss 
^ Luard spent the best part of four years as a nursing sister 
in France, and for much of that time was in charge of 
advanced Casualty Clearing Stations within a few miles 
of the front. She pays a fine tribute to the British and 
Dominion soldiers and incidentally conveys the impression 
that the moral of the B'ifth Army was considerably higher 
than is sometimes beUcved. At the same time it must 
not be forgotten that a Casualty Clearing Station often 
engendered optimism, ^except indeed amongst those too 
far gone to have any feelings at all. The sense of unspeak¬ 
able relief at finding ondself in an asylum., honourably 
won, after the horrors of the front, and the practical 
certainty of a period of rest at home had a very tonic 
effect. A Blighty one" was something more than a 
mere phrase. 

" Copse 125 (i.e. Rossignol Wood) is by the author 

of ** The Storm of Steel," said to stand alone among German 
war books as the work of a man who enjoyed fighting lor 
its own sake. Here Herr Jtinger gives us his reflections 
of a few weeks in the front line in 1918. He is a philosopher, 
moralising and commenting on questions political, ethical 
and tactical, jotting them down in his notebook and inter¬ 
spersing his comments with vivid descriptions of trench 
life and trench episodes. He tells us what he thinks of 
the Foreign Legion, of the place of the cinematograph in 
human affairs, of patriotism, and of the possible evolution 
of war. There are some extremely interesting reveries on 
mechanisation, and the author foresees the .introduction 
of flying tanks. Of war itself he says "with its test and 
.strain it is the only proof of a country's sound condition." 
There are a vigour and virility in this book not unwelcome 
at a moment when the pendulum of thought is swinging 
high in the opposite direction. Unfortunately from the 
artistic point of view the last entry is dated August toth, 
1918, a mere forty-eight hours after Germany's " Black 
Day," and we are thus robbed of the opportunity of seeing 
how Herr Jiinger's philosophy stood the test. This book 
badly wants an index. 

The Rev. Henry Day is a member of the Society of Jesus. 
He is a man with whom Breboeuf would have liked to go 
out tiger shooting. And he is a man whom we should like 
to hear, over the wireless, engaged in discussion with the 
Rev. Eliot Wame—if that unfortunate cleric were alive— 
upon the ethics of war. Mr. Day frankly states that war 
is an outcome of the law of strife and progress impressed 
on our nature by its Creator and permitted in certain 
circumstances for the achievement of beneficent ends. 
This reassuring philosophy enabled the author to avoid 
any doleful reflections while in the Sialonika campaign and 
later in France in 1918. There is a breeziness about 
" Macedonian Memories which makes it capital reading 
and incidentally the book gives a clear iiccount of the 
military operations in Macedonia, so much so that the 
priest seems sometimes submerged in the soldier. But 
Loyola will count that venial. 

" WAAC ’’ is a " Woman's Story of the War,"* by an 
anonymous writer who is " Compelled for Obvious Reasons 
to Cloak her Identity." She also cloaks dates with a 
squid-like determination, for reasons which do not seem 
obvious at all. The book is written round the aphorism— 
or rather the petitio prindpii —^that in the war " self- 
control, resistance to natural impulses and desires went 
by the board." Very early, on p. 2X to be exact, on her 
first arrival at a Base Hospital the authoress is asked 
. a sensational question by a fellow worker of her sex: 
and later, on p. 127, the writer " got a shock "—as indeed 
.she well might—from what Gwen said to her. This book 
. is thus hall-marked for an instant "best seller," and people 
who like this kind of thing will find in it just the kind 
of -tidng they like. Meanwhile the writer has had her own 


romance; but candidly we will say that nothing bom 
us to tears so much as a description of someone else^s 
" honeymoon " (in inverted commas) even when the narra^ 
tive is decked out by triads of full stops, and is reinforced 
with the word " paradise " conscripted as a kind of narra- 
tory camp-follower. We would however be doing this 
book an injustice were we to omit to state that there is 
much powerful writing in it; the writer has a sense of the 
dramatic and her descriptive ability is high. But her 
sense of humour is poor.* There is (pp. 164 et seq,) an 
account of a spy mission with her lover into Germany 
wliich frankly arouses our curiosity and not least upon 
the question Of language. Could a lady who has learned 
German from an English father in' an English parsonage 
(p. 168) " speak German very fluently and several of its 
dialects " ? (p. 170). It is certainly a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment. On the whole an unpleasant book. Someone— 
we forget who—after the perusal of a book leaving a bad 
taste in the mouth used to shout out " Bring me Guy 
Mannering." Hand us " Persuasion." Get down " Fram- 
ley Parsonage." 

We do not however need them at the moment for " Toes 
Up gives us the change required. To read this book 
after " WAAC " is to experience the feeling, after having 
left London in November gloom, of waking at a Riviera 
station, of seeing the Mediterranean blue and sunny, and 
of hearing the inevitable guitar somewhere playing Funicidk, 
Funiculd, " Toes Up " is the translation of " scarps al 
sole " spoken of those who die in battle, but the rather 
gloomy title is belied by this cheery book—although there 
are tragic things too, including a double execution. It 
is an account of experiences in the Alpini—^tough soldiers 
fighting on a tough front. We wish that the author would 
remember that, in giving dates, the year is often a useful 
complement to day and month. 


DIPLOMACY FOR GENTLEMEN.* 

There are two methods by which Ihis book can be 
adequately reviewed. There is the one-line advice to the 
public : Read every word of this book—twice. Or there 
is the other 
way of em- 
phasising 
the worth of 
this volume 
by the length 
of the criti- 
cism — in 
which case 
tliis review 
would con¬ 
tinue to fifty 
thousand 
words. 

There 
have been 
m^y books 
which have 
discussed 
the diplo- 
niacy wliich j 
led up to 

the recent Mr. Harold Nloolaon. 

Great War. 

We have been given the English, the German, the French, 
and every other racial apology for that international 
catastrophe. Most of the apologies have been exceedingly 
ineffective. Now, at last—^it is amazing how long delayed 
it has been—someone *ia.s discussed the whole matter from 
the standpoint of a civilised gentleman. It is clear that 
Mr. Harold Nicolson considers that there are moral and 
intellectual and cultural principles involved which are of 
more fundamental importance tlian the trivial national 
hopes and fears which lie on the surface of the case. 

The eight introductory pages of this book should be 

* "Lord Camock." By Haruld Nicolson. sis. (Constable.) 
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reprinted, in chief languages of the world, and circu¬ 
lated as a code of ethics which should be applied in all 
international diplomacy. Of course there have been 
thousands of perfectly educated persons throughout the 
ages who have refused to believe that a man or a nation 
had the right to seize anything they can lay their hands 
on. But such well-mannered people have not often had 
any position in or near official circles. Biit here we have 
a book, written by the son of a great diplomatist, which 
lays down as an elementary principle that there is some¬ 
thing disgraceful in tr3dng to conquer the world, in found¬ 
ing an empire by force. It suggests that what overfed 
persons sometimes call virility is somctliing nearer crime. 
At least that is the impression one gets from reading 
Mr. Nicolson's charmingly clear and lucid prose. 

He admits that Germany may have been immediately 
responsible for the Great War, by her actions during the 
years 1900-1914 ; " though even then less at fault than 
Austria or Russia.” But then he goes on, ” As regards 
the causes (1300 -1900) I consider the main onus falls on 
£nc(land.” Tii other words his case is that we cannot 
blame Germany for her brutal bid for an empire between 
1900-1914, without, at the same time, accusing ourselves 
for the four centuries of British empire-building. 

Hefore we blame Germany, we must first blame our own 
Klizabethans. The spirit was exactly the same : the Germans 
however, owing to a liigher state of ciiltim; and rectitude, 
behaved less blatantly : they were less successful. . . . The 
Germans, during tiie period which I cover, wtJre fired by exactly 
the same motives and engcries which illumine what we still 
regard as one of the most noble passages in our early history.” 

Yet this writer can make out a very good rase for his 
father, I-ord Carnock’s, determination (when, as Sir Arthur 
Nicolson. he was a diplomatist and permanent head of 
our Foreign Ufiicc) to take every possible means of opposing 
to the force of Germany's attack a superior force which 
would successfully resist it. Mr. Harold Nicolson, like 
all great artists, has a realist mind which can look on 
facts without sentimentality. That is why this account 
of the inevitable catastrophe of recent diplomacy makes 
such a gripping story. 

One uses the term ” inevitable ” lx>caiise the realist 
must a-ssuiiie that Hit} human factors were stupid and 
clumsy. Even the charming and perfectly honest Sir 
Arthur Nicolson should, with more intellectual energy, 
have disco »»ered a way out of the traps into which Kussian 
intrigues were continually dragging us. 'I'here is much 
evidence in this candid statement that if we had not been 
friendly dispo.sed to Russian bureaucracy there might have 
been no War. For example we tolerated Russian brutality 
in Persia (see page 354). When we did half protest, the 
Russian agcn| was ” transferred to Belgrade, a liere his 
abundant energy was devoted to encouraging Serbia to 
intrigue'against, Austria-Hungary.” But in this place it 
is impossible to vdiscuss in detail the important facts of 
this volume. One can only repeat every word of it sliould 
be read ; for its intellectual, its ethical, and its literary 
qufllities alike. 

G. R. Stirling Taylor. 


LESSER VICTORIANS * 

It was Mr. Clieslertoii who noticed, in his brilliant essay 
on Victorian literature, that there was sometliiug pro¬ 
vincial about the greatest of the Victorians- about Dickens, 
and even Browning. What w^as true of the great men 
was far truer of the lesser; it is not a question of religion 
—Patmore exhibits it as clearly as Kinglake—and it may 
be that it sprang, a late and rather futile flower, from 
the hard and bloody soil of the struggle with Napoleon. 
For though, after Waterloo, the English rushed to the 
Continent, they went, as they put it. ” abroad,” an expres¬ 
sion which could not have been used by any Englishman 
before Tudor times, and would not, 1 think, have been 
used at all until the arrival of the Hanoverians completed 

• '* Cabrerley and Some Cambridge Wits of the Nineteenth 
Ceotniy.” By. K. B. Ince. I2 b. 6d. (Richards ft Toulmin.) 


our severance from France and Italy. Then, what had 
been family quarrels became broils between strangers; 
and the Englishman's world shrank, even as it expanded 
to take in the Americas, the Indies. India, and the desolate 
deserts of Australia. That narrow world was loved in¬ 
tensely; we gained in a certain emotion that finally 
flickered and fell in the ugly rocket of Jingoism, but we 
lost something which makes the modern Englishman feel 
that the Victorian spirit is, in some things, remoter than 
the .spirt which enlivened this island in the da3rs of 
Shakespeare or of Chaucer. 

There are however some men left who sympathise with 
and share the quaint provincialism of those far-off days : 
and Mr, Ince’s apparently complete agreement with his 
subject's narrow, rather academic standpoint makes his 
book a very suitable memorial to their genius. At times, 
it is true, he carries acquiescence a little too far, and 
can only be excused on the grounds of sincerity, or of 
ignorance. Anyone may dislike Dr. Pusey, and despise 
the particular subjects to which he gave the attention of 
his massive learning ; but Mr. Incc should not, in petulance, 
call baptismal regeneration a mediajval puerility—not, of 
course, because of the ill manners of his remark (there he 
but praserves the atmosphere of his little men, and of 
great 0110.S), but because the doctrine in question is not 
medi.xval, but primitive. He is sometimes rather question¬ 
able on quite different matters. In discussing Calvcrley's 
departure from Oxford he suggests that he could not 
find congenial society there, while at Cambridge there was 
Seeley, Skeat and Walter Besant. Well, at Oxford in his 
day were h'redcric Harrison, C. L. Dodgson, C. H. Pearson 
and T.cwis Campbell, the last at Calvcrley’s own college, 
Balliol. There is, I think, little doubt that Calvcrley's 
rustiention warned him that he must be gentler in his 
handling of'umv.,rsity and college fossils, of which each 
university had a fine share. 

Mr. Incc writes of FitzGerald, Calvcrloy, Monckton 
Milnes, Sterling and Kinglake. His book is a light-hearted, 
often brilliant, series of essays, in which he skilfully avoids 
dealing with any of the deeper aspects of life raised by 
some of liis subjects. He is too satisfied witli a superficial 
view; for instance, in the essay on Milnes he mentions, 
misrepresents and dismi.sses with an ipi>c dixit I.afourcade's 
criticism of Milnes. He writes : 

” To rrj)ri'.st?Tit Monckton Milnes .as iiirrely virions because 
he had a library of iiilert*sting erotica is surely more daring 
Ilian line.” 

It certainly would be ; but T-afourcade’s criticism is not 
this, but that Milnes asked the young Swinburne to 
Fry.ston in order to introduce him to the works of de Sade 
and other obscene books. 'Thi-s is quite a different accusa¬ 
tion from that which Mr. Tnce dismisses so summarily. 

The best essays are those on FifzGeraUl and Kinglake. 
What was tlie source of FitzGerald's indolence and his 
amazing energy Mi. Ince does not answer directly; but 
from his well arranged and sympathetic essay I come 
away with the impretssion that FitzGerald only worked 
under the influence of some strong personal affection. 
Ail his writing, even the most trivial, gives one the impres¬ 
sion that it was a labour of love, and it seems likely that 
it was a labour for love. On Kinglake Mr. luce is peculiarly 
interesting; but I think he Lakes too high a view of that 
super-undergraduate’s ability. *' Eothen ” is worthy of high 
praise; though its merits have obscured those of another 
excellent book on the East, wliich Mr. Incc does not men¬ 
tion, Palgrave's account of his travels. Kinglake spent 
long months in the vrriting of the history of the Crimean 
War; and it is evident surely that his willingness to accept 
such a task is proof that he was not really a great historical 
writer, nor could have l>een. Mr. Ince truly says that 

Kinglake was unhappy in his subject''; but great 
historians find great subjects, and in his choice of this 
miserable squabble—^which future ages will only remember 
because of Florence Nightingale and Leo Tolstoy—Kinglake 
exhibited that curious provincialism which was the curse 
and rile courage of his times. 


R. Elus Roberts. 
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From Spain," by Henry Baerlein (Herbert Jenkhia). 


SPAIN YESTERDAY AND 
TO-MORROW.* 

Barcelona is a touchstone for any book on modem 
Spain. No one can write about that turbulent city 
without disclosing the spirit in which he regards the 
nation. Hence of the twenty-three pages devoted to 
the capital of Catalonia by Mr. Baerlein, no fewer 
than eighteen relate to present political conditions. 

He admits that the Dictatorship has accomplished '* a 
large amount of good ” ; yet somehow he leaves the 
impression of being less than just to l^ng Alfonso. 
Why, for one thing, drag in and expatiate upon, to 
the extent of citing a consultant of Wimpolc Street, the 
disease by which the royal heirs are supposed to be 
afflicted ? And why should Mr. Baerlein di.scount 
the opinion of that " foreign observer ” who believes 
the sentiment of the nation is strongly in favour of 
the monarchy ? After all, Mr. Baerlein is only 
another “ foreign observer.” His opinions too are 
strangely at variance with the spirit with which he 
claims to have visited the country—a spirit which 
delayed him for three days on the frontier lc.st he 
should make an undignilied entrance to a land of so 
much tradition. A writer who has so much reverence 
for .so many things of Spain might have .shown .some for 
one of its most venerable institutions. 

But it must not be overlooked that the majority of Mr. 
Baerlein's pages are devoted to the Spain of yesterdaj', 
and that in those pages he weaves into his narrative tnucn 
of interest derived from reading and observation, even if 
he seems to imply that it is only in Seville that the ladies 
wear high combs with black mantillas. 'J'here is some¬ 
thing here about most of the towns from h'uentcrrabia to 
Geruna, and the numerous photographic illustrations have 
beet! selected with unusual care. If a second edition is 
demanded, it will be well to correct the careless sentences 
on page 271. 

HicNRY C. SllELT.KY. 


TRUTH ABOUT LIFE. 

The author of ” All Smoke ” ‘ is handicapped by a 
challenging assertion on its jacket a careful realism 
which emboilies truth about life.” Tu so far as all Ixwks 
dealing with human-kind or animate matter are likely to 
contain a modicum of truth about life, the claim i.s justified. 
*' The House with the Green Shutters ” is a classic example 
of a mean subject swelling to a masterpiece, but the hand¬ 
ling of greed and sensuality, of callous indifference to 
normal liiiman tics, is not a task for inexperienced pens. 

If we are to believe this talc of ignoble beings, who act 
from motives insufficiently explained, life is a sorry busi¬ 
ness. Realism confined to .squalid details, internal and 
external, without psychological l»earing on the develop¬ 
ment of character, offends without illuminating. Yet 
Mr. McFadyen’s honesty of intention is manifest; that it 
fails of acliievcmont is saddening, for he does not revel. 
Tf his world is uniformly grey or black, it i.s at least free 
from the unclean hues of iridescence. 

The story deals with petty folk in a small Scottish town. 
Though jogging along .discursively, it abounds in accident, 
illness, death, murder and suicide, just escaping melodrama 
by restraint in the telling. The author may, for aught one 
knows, be recounting a series of actual events; but he 
has neither exercised the creator’s right of selection, nor 
presented the truth about life. A saving gleam of humanity 
makes one hope for better things in the future. 

The title and publishers of " Sanatorium ” ■ alike warn 
us that the theme is painful. The sensitive will inevitably 

• ” Spain Yesterday and To-morrow.” By Henry Baerlein. 
los. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

* All Smoke.” By Ferdinand McFadyen. (Constable.) 

• " Sanatorium.” By Donald Stewart. (Chatto & W'indus.) 

• "Three Daughters." By Jane Dashwood. (John Murray.) 
78 . 6d. each .—* " He-Who-Came ? " By Constance Holme. 
68 . (Chapman & Hall.) 


.shrink from thi.s record of disease ; but here pathological 
detail, unpleasant as it i.s, explains definite psychological 
reactions. The characters are personalities, not " cases.” 
Donald Stewart has a sense of values. Me gives us a 
young man in the grip of tuberculosis, yet able to realise 
the possibility of mental expansion during his compulsory 
quiescence. 

‘‘Ho lay in bed, .slept for hours, watched the progrc.ss of the 
sunlight ac;ni.ss the wall, thought about things. . . . .Standing 
upriglil. rushing about and earning your daily bread, there was 
neither lime nor inclination for thought. Now, cribbed and 
conlined within a prison .se*vcn feet by three and a half, Clive 
found himself heir t<» the limitless kingdoms ol tlio mind. ’ 

He leaves the Sanatorium uncured, maybe incurable. 
The tale ends, as it begins, on a li.Tinorrhage. But his 
death would be no tragedy : his short journey has taught 
him so much of the Initli alxnit life. And his creator, 
in addition to sense of values, has a gift for language of 
compensating beauty. The folluwdng passage, wdierc one 
patient suotlics another in the night, leaves the reader in 
a mood to forgive physical horrors : 

'* 'J'lu* quiet voice floweil out and enveloped tlie listeners in 
a tide of comfort. In its smooth eudenccs hung a MiUi/ of 
resistance, of hope, of the chances of ultimate escape Suddenly 
there was nothing to be henrd, nothing to be notieed except 
this voice. The darkne.ss liad retreated, tin; einptinc.ss had 
withdrawn its folded oppression. And ik)w tJiere was silence 
and ]>eaco.” 

The recommendation of a work by tin; Book Society is 
the outcome of considered and distinguished opinion ; a 
critic therefore, almost imconsciuuNly, .sets a high standard. 
Although ” Jane Dashwood ” ^ conceals the identity of a 
practised writer, want of experience as a novelist from 
time b) time betrays her. The book opens delightfully. 
Witty throughout, it sparkles with the natural fun and 
foolery of T.ady J *omfret's three daughters, whose characters 
are as clear as those of their suitors are obscure. Lady 
Pomfret herself is a vivid study ; her husband convincing, 
vhough less definite; but Julian Carr, the moody and 
elusive lover, who should have dominated the reader, 
as he dominates the mind and heart of l^ydia, is a shadow. 
Wc are asked to believe in his nobility and worth on the 
testimony of his acquaintance, which is contradicted by 
Julian’s fickle behaviour and insupportable manners. 

For Jane Dashwood he has doubtless a body and soul. 
Either she knows so much about him that her imagination 
conceives him as visible to others, or she knows too little. 
Rejected by this phantom, in dread of spinsterhood—” No 
longer young, but treated as a child by her motlier. ‘ Where 
are you going ? ’ every time she leaves the room,” Lydia 
turns to John Paynton, her former betrothed, '* * I need 
scarcely tell you,’ John said when he took her hand, ‘ what 
pleasure this will give my mother.’ ' Nor I,' said Lydia, 
smiling faintly, * what pleasure It will give mine.' ” 

These dutiful sentiments cover a world of bitter truth. 





The author ruth^ly portrays the unabashed hunt lor 
husbands, the fate of th(|'>oinen left over: sordid realities 
underlying the leisured ease, elegance and obedience of dife 
in the Victorian era. 

Constance Holme, whose fine novel, ** The Splendid 
Fairing;'’ won the Femina Prize some years ago, has 
broken her long silence with a fantasy .called '*He-Who- 
Came ? " * Untrammelled by " realism,", it contains a 
living truth—truth in the futility of malice, the consolatory 
grace of kindness. It has the quality of a day-dream, such 
a dream as might befall delicate imaginations amid new- 
mown hay and strewn poppies. 

The tale is told in homely fashion ; but it is the homeli- 
* ness of an artist whose cunning construction is the result 
of training and purpose. The sublime and the ridiculous 
walk hand in hand, attaining their height in the scene 
where Aunt Martha, followed by a bull in quest of butter, 
charms the " Tainty Herb " from a field. Miss Holme 
attempts no explanation of the unlikely. 

" Wolfenden and Maud Ellen were both of them modern 

{ >rodiicts, already in touch with the outside world that has 
ittle time for wonder. Even Billy-Bob's ready acceptance of 
Ihe impossible wa.s only the narrow acceptance of the child- 
mind that sees nothing marvellous in marvels. It was only 
with Tom that the thing that had happened would force itself 
into the slow seed-bed of hi.s dale mind, and there breed beauty." 
And that, according to poets, is the very heart of truth. 

C. A. Nicholson. 


most of his time when not abroad in his home county* 
On the other hand, Eleanor was a Londoner throuf^ and . 
through, with exceptional social gifts, a poetess who 
gathered a joyous crowd of friends and admirers round 
her, though much of her time and strength were expended 
in caring for her invalid mother, and later in looking after 
her father and accompanying him on his Continental 
travels. These then were the two whose letters reflect 
such intimate glimpses of their devotion to each other, 
their individual tastes and activities. 

It is curious to follow the imfolding of such diverse 
natures in the quaintly decorous terms of the period (not 
until they are married does Eleanor commence other than 
" My Dear Sir "), and again and again Franklin's rigorous 
principles are allowed to throw their ponderous weight: 

" I am now indeed acting somewhat contrary to my usual 
practice of writing a letter on Sunday, as I conceive that 
to be an unnecessary work (unless under particular circum¬ 
stances) and therefore one that ought to be deferred to 
some other opportunity." To him writing was always 
somewhat of an effort, a misfortune which earned him many 
a gentle rebuke : "I must confess you have a little disap¬ 
pointed me. for 1 am apt to think that persons frequently 
arrive at a more intimate knowledge of each other's feelings 
and sentiments from unrestrained epistolary intercourse, 
than even from the interchange of an equal number of 
visits." To Eleanor the art of expressing herself came 
with the greatest t sadiness ; with utmost ease she was able 


JOHN FRANKLIN’S BRIDE.* 

Mrs. Cell has done wisely and admirably in allowing 
these letters to speak almost entirely for themselves. 
Beyond a foreword and a very few explanatory notes and 
linkings up, they tell their own story of that tragically 
brief romance between Sir John Franklin and Eleanor 
Anne Pbrden which developed in the shadow of the French 
Revolution. Under stress of long absences and anxious 
fears for each other’s welfare, he facing the uncertainties 
and rigours of Arctic exploration, and she battling with 
a delicate constitution and acting the part of devoted 
daughter, they are exceptionally revealing and complete 
in themselves. Surely two more divergent natures never 
became united, nor could there be more divergence in their 
natures than in their surroundings and occupations. 

John Franklin came of an old Lincolnshire family. 
Puritanical in outlook, shy and awkward in society, he 
hated London and all the publicity it entailed, and spent 

• "John Franklin's Bride." By the Hon. Mrs. Gell. 158. 
(John Murray.) 


to write at length and entertainingly of the most trivial 
happenings. After wilfully misreading his rather laboured 
arid contradictory description of his beloved Lincolnshire— 
" Cannot you talm a joke ? You. know 1 dearly love to turn 
anyone's meaning inside out I ", and again : 

" Think not that * expect to melt you, for had you not been 
already hardened by three polar winters, you must be now 
like my tears, and like everything else in this great town, com¬ 
pletely frozen. No--—every spark of hope is extinguished in 
my bosom ; therefore as willows are out of season—and my 
garters withal rather the worse for wear—as the Serpentine is 
troxon over and even the Thames at Waterloo Bridge nearly 
inaccessible from icebergs—as daggers and poison are too melo¬ 
dramatic : and opening a vein too surgical and unsentimental; 
and as razors and pistols are somewhat masculine resources 
and moreover commonplace; I beg to kiiow your pleasure as 
to the disposal of myself." 

Her taste in architecture, her keen interest in all the 
scientific discoveries of the day, her real enjoyment of all 
the social gatlierings of which she was always the life 
and soul, and her infectious gaiety, these all ripple 
joyously from her pen, and one can imagine what 



delight they brought to the lonely traveller 
facing such tremendous hazards in the Arctic 
regions. Considering the diversities it is sur¬ 
prising that only two real difficulties seem to 
have arisen, both of which concerned those 
Puritanical principles wliich must often have 
been a sore trial to such a buoyant personality. 
The first was when, contrary' to their earlier 
understanding, he objected to her name being 
associated with any of her publications (needless 
. to say, this met with the dignified reproof it 
deserved); and the second was on the vexed 
question of Sunday observance. If however 
Franklin’s sterling worth appears to suffer for 
his lack of self-interpretation (this is readily 
recognised in what it inspires), it is in 
Eleanor's letters that we get nearer to his fine 
qualities, yet we must confess we see also 
a rather surprising tinge of selfishness and 
readiness to let her bear the brunt of things, 
though they were ever the most loyal of 
friends. A disease of long standing, but 
bravely resisted, took severe toll of this 
radiant being, and claimed its victim after 
they had been married but eighteen montitB, 
and five days altar she had nobly aped him on ' 
one of his Arctic voyages, having emheoidmd 
hm^ with her dy^i[ hands. . . . 






Not only do these letters reflect with remarkable clarity 
two interesting personalities, but they throw a very 
intriguing searchlight on the life of that period, drawing 
into radius and focusing from a fresh viewpoint various 
outstanding events and people. 

L. O. 


MARY GLADSTONE.* 

The diaries and letters of Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew) 
are alive with interest because she was lierscU a very vital 
personality, with strong likes and dislikes, with enthusiasm^, 
prejudices and opinions which she put into writing with 
unpremeditated candour. And they give, as Mrs. Ma.stcr- 
man says in a preface, an unusual, full and panoramic 
record of that Victorian London that is so fast slipping 
out of our reach : a London without telephones or motors ; 
when people travelled * on the wings of the wind ’ in some¬ 
one's ‘ lightning brougham ’; when Alexandra, Princess 
of Wales, filled the place in public functions now filled 
by the Duchess of York; when churches overflowed and 
Eternal Punishment was a subject of dinner-party conversa¬ 
tion ; when Wagner was a forerunner of the Russian 
ballet as the newest' highbrow ' dissipation." 

The diaries begin in 1870 and, with a gap of seven years 
after 1904, continue, in more or less amplitude, dov/n to 
1924. Some of the entries are scrappy ; there are occa¬ 
sional references to good talks that are not reported ; and 
now and then meetings with interesting persons of whom 
we are told nothing but their names. But there is enougn 
of vivid description, character sketching, table-talk, com¬ 
ment on people and events to make amends for all this. 
The pictures of home life at Hawarden, and those of tlie 
diarist's father, especially in his later years, are graphic 
and charming. Among the many she liked and admired 
were Ruskin, Tennyson (witli reservations), A. J. Balfour, 
l.ord Rosebery, Parnell (until she was disillusioned by the 
disclosure of his secret life). Alfred Lyttelton, Burne-Jones 
and many another, including a host of her women friends ; 
and chief among her dislikes were Disraeli (she thought 
his "Ix^thair" "snobbish atid trash") and Browning. 
In 1870 she notes : 

" Browning came in afterw'ards and niarlc himsedf very 
agreeable, telling us all sorts of things about George Kliot. 
He says she has a mind capable of anything, but is easily di.s- 
couragod. Mr. is not altogether a remarkable person to look 
at, and talks in a rather too self-conlideiit way." 


drcle—Margot, aged 18, perhaps the moat really ..V 

and clever of the lot" ; of Shoxthouse, 4iuithor of ** JoKa, ' 
Inglesant," with " an appalling impediment in his speech, ' 
really almost like a sort of convulsion " : of the flabby ' 
limp figure of Oscar Wilde mooning about ” ; and a multi¬ 
tude of others. She discusses politics, social and industrial 
affairs, and criticises books she has read as well as •their 
authors. Her last letter, printed here (1924). speaks with 
some emphasis of Bernard Shaw’s play: 

" How foolish it is of all the world to rave of ' St. Joan * for 
lack of someone speaking the truth. When Watts paint^ 
Papa, because,he was Watts everyone raved, till 1 went to see 
it in Christ Church Hall, at Oxford, and said at once, ' It’s 
awful.' Then the Dean echoed me, and one by one all that saw 
it took up the same tune, and the picture wa.s returned to Watts, ^ 
who quite agreed and destroyed it! Someone should showaip 
Bernard Shaw." 

You may not always agree with her, but her outspoken¬ 
ness on all subjects, wlicther she is right or wrong, gives 
her diaries piquancy as well as interest. They are valuable 
for their portraits of her contemporaries and for tlic many 
shrewd foot-notes to history she jotted down in them. 

Arthur Rutijind. 


CLEMENCEAU’S LAST WORDS* 

Two men were chiefly responsible for France’s victory 
in the Great War, Foch, who commanded her armies, 
and Clemcnceaii, who organised tlie nation with unbending 
re.solution and inflexible courage, sweeping aside the 
weaklings, energising the feeble and stimulating his Allies. 
Both share the palm and the crown. 

Clemenceau when Mrae Minister placed Foch in military 
control'of France and secured for him later the supreme 
command of all the Allied forces on tlie Western front. 
Foch proved to the world that Clemenceau had chosen 
well. Clemenceau defended Foch from the political wolves 
in the black hours after the disaster of the Chemin des 
Dames. They had violent differences of opinion, and Foch 
made no secret of tliem. During and after the Versailles 
negotiations, Foch made or permitted more than one open 
attack on Clemenceau. 'J'hc politician kept silence. Not 
until M. Recouly, after the death of Foch, published his 
memoirs with their bitter criticisms of Clemenceau did the 
old man reply. 

I cannot share the views of those who find in this volume 


A few years later, describing a dinner at Cambridge, she 
says she was " handed in by old Browning (disliked him 
more than ever, we talked about ’ The Ring and the Book ' 
and ’ Abt Vogler ’) " ; and goes on to mention among 
those she has seen much of during the week, " R. Browning, 
whom I liked less than ever. He talks everybody down 
witli Ms dreadful voice and always places his person in 
such disagreeable proximity witli yours and puffs and blows 
and spits in yt. face. 1 tried to think of ‘ Abt Vogler,' but 
it was no use—^he couldn't ever have written it." 

Tennyson impressed her much more favourably, though 
whenever he visited people or they visited him he seems 
to have spent a good deal of time in reading his poems to 
them. He read " Maud " on one occasion : " I-ucy was 
much impressed. He glared at me and explained every¬ 
thing as if I had never heard of it. He also read ‘ Sir 
I Galahad ' and * St. Agnes' Eve,' saying * any fool cd. read 
them,*" On other occasions he read "Maud” again, 
; and " Harold." " Daisy Miller." the " Morte d’Arthur " ; 
and even his manners are not always satisfactory : " He 
makes us a little hot sometimes, says near the wind things, 
but all in an odd childlike way." Throughout you catch 
glimpses of all manner of people—of George Augustus 
Sala, described as a Daily Telegraph reporter, " a rum 
man *'; of Joseph Chamberlain who " brought loads of 
orchids and was altogether very pleasant"; of John 
Morley, who hates Mr. and Mis. Carlyle, " and only now 
believes in the former as a great poet" ; of the Tennant 

* " Mary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew): Her Diaries and Letters." 
. . Edited by Lucy Mastennan. 2is. (Methuen.) 


the splenetic outbursts of a defeated politician. Clemenceau 
writes —please note that lie did not start the controversy-— 
with dignity, good humour and sang-froid. He is the 
most dangerous of all opponents, for he delivers his rapier¬ 
like thrusts with an air of the most generous good-will. 

What were these great differences that divided the old 
friends ? The first was over the question of how the 
supreme command should be used. Clemenceau, having 
won for Foch the place of Generalissimo on tlie Western 
front, wanted Foch to command the Allied forces, to order 
their leaders, drive them and insist on their obedience. 
Foch believed that the better way was to influence, to 
persuade and to win with good-will. 

The particular issue where the difference was most acute 
was over the use of two million men l>eing accumulated by 
America in France. Clemenceau wanted large sections of 
these nieii rushed to the front to relieve the terrible strain 
on the French armies. General Pershing insisted that tlie 
Americans must wait until they could operate as a unit 
and not fritter their strength away in reinforcing other 
armies. Foch, with the concurrence of M. Poincar^, 
assented to this; Clemenceau raged furiously against it. 
"Our men were falling, falling!" France-had over a 
million dead, and millions wounded and disabled. " The 
blood of our soldiers was flowing in torrents, while two 
million men who had come over expressly to help them 
were compelled to wait until our war magniffcos should be 
pleased to think better." Clemenceau maintains that 

• " Grandeur and Misery Victory." By Georges Clcmen- 
ceau. 21s. (Harrap.) 
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when America struck at the Argonne, witliin a few weeks 
of the Armistice, the War was practically over. 

J^obably Koch was right. I was visiting the American 
Head-quarters in France in the summer of 1918, when 
the matter was being fought out, and my own impression 
then was that under no circumstances would Pershing yield. 
But everyone recognised the patriotic fervour of Clemen- 
ceau's purpose. 

The next great difference between the two was over 
the settlement of Europe after the War. Foch and 
Clemenceati were agreed in accepting the Armistice, for 
they botli knew that once the military result had been 
achieved, they had no right to tlurow away the lives of 
more men. But Foch dallied with the idea of carrying 
France’s frontiers to the Bhinc and of creating a nominally 
independent stote, really under French control, on the 
Palatine. Clcmenceau would have none of it, and his 
grim story of the rnttssacre of Pimiasens on b'chruary 12th, 
1924, shows how the movement for an indep<*ndent Rhine¬ 
land was killed once and for all. 

These controversial matters are, to most of us, the least 
im|.K>rtant part of the book. What is really vital is the 
frank and delightful revelation of Clcmenceau himself and 
the sidelights on his philosophy of life. One can picture 
this old man, wonderful in his mid-eighties, writing this 
book in his modest and peaceful retirement. He had 
saved France—let there be no forgetting that fact. Tt 
wa.s due to him above all others that the embuaqnes and 
the half-hearted did not prevail. Often enough, (luring 
the darkest days of the War, you wotild find liiin in the 
early morning in the trenches, in the afternoon facing the 
Chamber, and long into the night battling with his Allies 
to force them to do more. When he wtoIc this Ixiok tlie 
France he saved liad for the moment almost forgotten 
what he had done, and remembered mainly the petty 
partisan issues of later days. 

Clcmenceau gives many delightful thumbnail sketches 
of the Allied statesmen. For Mr. Lloyd George he reioined 
the growling resixjct which one hard fighter feels for another. 
He tells the story of President Wilson one day interposing 
between them with outstretched arms, saying pleasantly, 
" Well, well; I have never come across two such un- 
rea.sonable men ! ” and thus allowing angry ivrgumenl to 
end in laughter. He shows us Lord Balfour, *' the most 
cultured, the most gracious, the most courteous of adciinan- 
tine men." Mr. Bonar Law would, he maintains, have 
been a first-class Kretichtnan had he not been wholly 
British. Lord Robert Ocil he sees as a Christian who 
believes and is fain to live his lielief, with a smile like a 
Chinese dragon to express a stubborn mind banged, barred 
and bolted s^ainst arguments. Colonel House i.. to him 
" a super-civilised person escaped from the wilds of Texas, 
who see^ cvery*^hing, who understands everything, and 
while never doing anything but what he thinks fit, knows 
how to gain the ear and respect of evbirybody. A good 
American, very nearly as good as a Frenchman." 

M. Clcmenceau’s real bitterness is kept for later years, 
the days when, to quote fout-note.s : " America stands 
revealed as a pitilos.s creditor," and " England hears a 
Snowden gros.'*ly insulting France for the sake of currying 
favour with Germany." 

Clcmenceau, in this message to the world, written with 
the wings of the Angel of Death already rustling over his 
head, saw danger ahead for the nation he loved. " Germany 
is re-arming," he declared, " speiiiding more on military 
preparations to-day than Fnhico docs. The Versailles 
Treaty that was to have secured the peace of Europe for 
generations has Ixieu scandalously mutilated. America 
has broken our lot in the economic sphere for an indeter¬ 
minate time. What can W'e expect from an ideologist 
whoso ideology lias run dry, who most generously gives 
his blood and then socks compensation in cash ? " And 
yet he does not despair. “ I strive to hope against hope, 
and 1 ajii not unaware that out of the corruptions of de¬ 
cadence come {Kkssibilities of regeneration. . . . France will 
be what the men of France deserve." 

K. A. Mackenzie. 


AN ENGLISH LABOUR LEADER.* 

An Englishman, and a Yorkshireman at that, with all 
the characteristics of his race, Ben Turner, now at sixty- 
seven. is a member of the government; as industrious as 
ever. A kindly, capable man, happy in his family, simple 
in his tastes, sincere in his convictions. A consistent lover 
of peace, lifelong in his opposition to international war¬ 
fare, Mr. Turner in this autobiography has no word of ill- 
will for anyone whom he has met. He tells the story of an 
English labour leader’s career in our own times; the 
story of a trade union official attracted to the moderate 
socialist programme and always ready to serve his fellows 
on town council and in parliament. (Was he not even 
secretary to a Yorkshire Fabian Society before joining 
Ihc I.L.P. ?) Quite fearless too in his dealings with friend 
or foe, and as ready to do a good turn to an enemy—if he 
has one, which we doubt—as to spend himself on helping 
a neighbour. No wonder when Mr. Turner was out of 
parliament, ** decent Tories have publicly and privately 
said they missed me from the place. It wasn't my politics 
they missed, but perhaps iny human attitude to cvery- 
lx)dy. Every policeman in the House was friendly with 
me. They are yet." Why not ? It is certain Mr. Turner 
is friendly with them. 

Other prominent persons come into this biography. 
'J’liere is Bernard Shaw for instance, writing to Ben Turner 
for " a few publi'^.hed stories in north country dialect." 
.Mr. Shaw explains that it is for a play about Joan of Arc 
he wmits help. " It is no nsc making the girl talk like 
Dr. Johnson ; T must devise some sort of dialect for her ; 
and as she was north country 1 want lo found it on our 
nortli country talk." Shaw’s letters (for there are others) 
arc quite properly " put away as prized family possessions." 

There are many good things in this autobiography. The 
sketches of Yorkshire life fifty years ago, the recollections 
of the author’s boyhood, incidents of strikes and labour 
disputes. Some of us who knew Ben Turner over thirty 
years ago find him in this book, as in tlic portraits it con¬ 
tains. curiously unchanged. It is the same outspoken 
friend of humanity, the same hopeful lover of literature ; 
a man of happy disposition, who can count his blessings 
and feel sure, in his cheerful outlook and high ideals, that 
the world is a vastly better place than when he was young. 

Joseph Clayton. 


STRAVINSKY, t 

Stravinsky has said that most of the criticism directed 
against him emanates from England. This shoit study by 
Mr. Eric Walter White—which is not much more than an 
analysis of the coinpo.scr’s major works—-hints at the 
rea.sons for England's antagonism. The English music- 
lover is not wont to listen with his brain : to him music 
is primarily an appeal to the emotions, reached through 
his senses and not through his intellect. Mr. White makes 
it clear that Stravinsky’s music is as much the outcome of 
intellectual theorising as cubism in painting is, or imagism 
in poetry. Sometimes, as in " Petrouschka," a theme of 
universal appeal has been exploited and chords stnick 
which evoke a sympathetic response in normally musical 
breasts; but " Petrouschka " is early work, written in 
1911, and nothing of Stravinsky’s since that date has found 
a place in the affections of English audiences. There have 
always been enthusiasts for " I-c Sacre du Printemp.s." 
and althougli " Lcs Noces ’’ was violently attacked by the 
press when it was first performed in England, there were 
many defenders of it, among them Mr. H. G. Wells. The 
more important of his later works, belonging to the Neo¬ 
classical period, have not been given in England; only 
the ballet " Apollo Musagates " has braved the suffrage of 
the London public. The opera-oratorio, " CEciipus Rex," 

• " About Myself." By Ben Turner. With a Foreword by 
the Rt. Hou. j. Ramsay MacDonald, P.C. los. 6d. (Humphrey 
Toulmin.) 

t “ Stravinsky's Sacrifice to Apollo." By Eric Walter White. 
6s. (Hogarth Press.) 
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about which Mr. White writes with convincing enthusiasm, 
has yet to be produced over here and until we have heard 
that, the concerto, and the capriccio for piano and orchestra, 
it is impossible for us to form a true estimate of a composer 
whose formula undergoes constant changes. For all his 
Russian roots, Stravinsky’s work is the fruit of an intel- 
lectualism distinctly French in character and it is not 
surprising that he finds his most faithful admirers in France. 

_ H. O. 


CITIZEN WILKES.* 

We all are Wilkesites nowadays. Time was—-and not so 
long ago—^when that very lively Lord Mayor and Member 
of Parliament was looked at darkly or askance and hastily 
bracketed by the beardedly superior with Tom Paine, 
Titus Oates and Beelzebub; but the swing of the balance 
towards larger views and common sense and better-written 
history has brought some redemption for him in the popular 
view , and now it is generally recognised that while still 
he was as witty and impudent a proHigate as liis or any 
age produced, he j^et—beginning by accident as he himself 
confessed—^laid some of the surest foundations of British 
liberty and struck hard at the system of privileges which 
cursed political life in the days of Walpole; though the 
influence of Sir Robert was probably not quite so corrupt 
as Mr. Po.stgate appctirs to believe. This is a very excellent 
book. Delving ingeniously as well as industriously in Ihe 
records, and bringing to light points and information which, 
although available to biographers of Wilkes, have been 
generally overlooked, he has irianaged to impart freshness 
of facts and thought to a theme that we had believed was 
seriously overworkeci. 'J'he least happy page of the book 
is that of the title. " That Devil Wilkes ” doubtless was 
an honest sentiment of Farmer George ; but it was no 
more inspired than any other utterance of those royal 
lips and is hardly appropriate to this volume, having a 
needlc.s.sly belittling ettect. 

W'liile Mr. Postgate adds nothing positively new to the 
information already printed about John Wilkes, he has 
brought his sinuous figure and curious face into .an added 
prominence by painting carefully the background of the 
stage on which he acted liis public part, and by making 
more definite the peculiar social atmosphere of the times. 
11 is in these respects that this volume stands out from the 
otlicr works in the small library that has been written about 
Wilkes in recent ye. rs. The ignorance of those days was 
appalling ; and the manners of the general populace worse 
tlian dreadful. Open and base ridicule w'as cast on passers-by 
whose appearance seemed eccentric to the coarse fools who 
fiouted them ; and this at a period when eccentricities were 
elaborately cultivated by the fops and fribbles of fiisliiou 
who strutted and posed for their gilded hour. Tx>i)doii 
and the great cities stank, and the higliways in wintry or 
rainy seasons were an endless quagmire; these and other 
similar disadvantages making the agitations of Wilkes's 
campaigns the more difficult and his extraordinary popu¬ 
larity with the mass of the people therefore the more 
striking. It is the easiest thing in the world to forgot 
the pains and disadvantages our forefathers endured 
less than a hundred and fifty yejirs ago. Yet a 
true account of Hie times of the earlier Geoiges 
brings excuse for the fellies and mad extravagance of 
Wilkes, and make clearer stir the debt we owe him for the 
successful fight he made lor those rights and liberties of 
citizenship and humanity which, won for this country, have 
also in some measure helped all the free democracies of 
the world. 

On the whole Mr. Postgate's is a geni.al portrait of the 
man. He sees the blotches and blemishes - to which indeed 
no historian worth his salt could be blind—but he recognises 
also that, with his upbringing and his wretched marriage, 
Wilkes was handicapped from the start, and is entitled 
to fairer play than formerly was allowed to him. He was 
not an unkind man, and although he hit hard where and 

♦ *' That Devil Wilkes." By Raymond Postgate. 14s. 
(Constable.) 
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when it would hurt the most, he preserved a sense of 
humour, which however did not greatly amuse or fortify 
the adversary assailed. His methods in fighting duels, 
as in the less personally dangerous but more exacting 
battles of his public life, were scrupulously according to 
the rules ; so that if W’ilkes was not precisely a gentleman, 
he behaved very like one at crises, and sometimes a great 
(leal better than the titled persons with whom he fought. 
And it is pleasant to know that, hard as they had opposed 
each other, in the end, when Wilkes, like other *‘ lost leaders." 
had softened and was weary of right doing in his sometimes 
wron g ways, and went to court, he exchanged friendly words 
with the old King who had bitterly hated him ancl w'hom 
he had vexed and troubled so seriously and persistently. 

The brightness of the book is added to by its author's 
passing private judgments; as on the I.or(l Mayors and 
the City Corponition of later days, and on the quality of 
the claret at Chesham. 

C. K. J.AVVKliNCE. 


A TELLER OF TALES. 

Mr. A. E. Coppard has been at it again, and the news 
will be welcome to the ever increasing circle of his readers. 
Of the three books recently issued under his name, one 
is a privately printed brochure containing his fairy tale, 
" The Gollan."* This g(dlan or gosling was the .son of 
a swineherd, and grew up to lx? a great powerful fellow, 
but because of his strengtli and of his inability to say 
" No," he was always at the beck and call of everyone 
else. At length he did a good turn to a leprecaun, who 
rewarded the gollan by bestowing on him the gift of invisi¬ 
bility except when asleep. And now you have all the 
necessary ingredients for the Coppardian fantasy which 
follows, a wise and whimsical tale whicdi in its dinoiicment 
draws close to the realm of fable. 

'* Unseen, unknown, the gooci (kfllan lived on for many years 
in great privation, and when he at last came to die (though 
nolxMly knew even about ;hat) he had grown mercifully wise 
and wrote his own epitaph— though nol^y ever saw it: 

** To choose was my need, but need btooks no choosing.'* 

The second lxx)k from Mr. Coppard's officina sertptoris 

‘ " The Ck)llan," printed for Earl and Florence Fisk.—■ " The 
Man from Kllsheelan." Linutod edition, signed. los. fid. 
(Jackson.)—Pink Furniture." 7s. fid. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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IS one of the " Fimval Books," a new series of slim but 
handsome limited editic^s. The story of " The Man 
from Kilsheelan "* is itself not new—^it appeared in 1925 
in " The Black Dog "-<^but for reprinting it has been some¬ 
what amended and endowed with a lively preface. In 
this the author avers tHat he would have no qualms what¬ 
ever about rewriting periodically all that he has ever 
written, but in the case of A. £. Coppard at any rate let 
us hope that the task will never be attempted. The 
man who came from Kilsheelan and his companion, Tom 
Tool, two old Irish peasants escaped from an asylum, are 
characters so well drawn that even an experienced Irish 
critic, who knew not his Coppard, hailed the writer with 
joy as a countr3rman of his own. 

" The Man from Kilsheelan " is the story of a tragedy, 
but the reader certainly w'ill not hnrl it to be a tragic 
story; 

It has often been a matter of surmise whether A. E. 
Coppard would ever extend his sphere of activity from tlie 
short story to the novel. In " Pink Furniture ’’® he has 
very nearly answered the query, for the two hundred and 
fifty odd pages of tliis book contain one of the most delight¬ 
ful stories for children, young and old, that the present 
century has produced. In the third chapter of the book, 
Toby Tottcl sets off on his wanderings in search of the 
pink furniture of his dream, and in tlie twenty-nintli he 
returns home to find it there. But the intervening chapters 
afford Mr. Coppard innumerable opportunities to display 
his command of the folk-tale, his fantastic humour and his 
unequalled grace of vocabulary and style. Here are all 
the types of character dear to the heart of youth, a pirate 
chief, a fairy princess, a piping faun, an infallible sleuth 
(Toby Tottel himself), a faitliful maiden, and a giant so 
big and strong that he can lift a river from its bed and 
twine it round his neck like a scarf. From first to last 
" Pink Furniture " has not a dull paragraph, much less 
a dull page, and for the " very young " or for the " rather 
older " we can imagine no greater treat than to have tliis 
book gradually read through to them. They will take 
their own meaning out of what they hear, but at times— 
we have no doubt—^tlie reader, while sharing all their 
pleasure, will he stirred by thoughts of a different, a deeper 
kind. And interspersed throughout tlic book both reader 
and hearers will \yc charmed to find some of those swinging 
l3rrics which Mr. Coppard knows so well how to write. 

Yes, " Pink Furniture ” is a book, not to borrow, but 
to keep. 

J. H. Chapman. 


ALfc OVER THE WORLD.* 

" But Vacre was always excitement in the air," sa»d 
Mrs. Cole. One would tliink so. Albeit the islands of 
the I’lulippine group where she and hrsr anthropological 
husband went are gems of tropic vegetation, yet the fauna is 
not'always desirable. She relates how anotlier American 
scientist, with whom the natives appeared to be on the 
most friendly terms, was ivmlly done to death—and with 
no reason that one could ascertain. Of course he may 
have offended in a perfectly unconscious manner one of 
their tribal regulations. " Someone is dead," called Juan, 
as he started down the steps, " and people can ask the 
man who it is.” " It is only a poor man," he explained 
when he returned a quarter of an hpur later, " if he had 
been rich the church bcUs would have rung and there would 
„ have Ixien feasting and celebrating." Juan w'as the Coles’s 
# admirable servant ; he made life as smooth for them as in 
that region w'as possible, and the account of it is extremely 
interesting. 

Interesting also is Mr. liarold Armstrong's book on the 

» '* Savage Gentlemen.'’ By Maljcl C. Cole. los. 6d. 
(Hanrap.)--'* Turkey and Syria Ueborn." By Harold Arm- 
itvong. 158. (John T^mn.)—" New Worlds to Conquer." By 
RiCbartf HaUibiirtoii. lOs. (Geoffrey Bles.)—" The Dragon 
^ and ,the Lotus." By Crosbie Garstin. 5s. (Heinemaan!)— 
" Enfqpa in Zig-Z^." By Sisley Huddlestone. sis. 

(Haixap^V 


modem Turkey and Syria. He knew, them b^cre and 
he illuminates his pages with the oontrasta he is aide to 
draw. On this journey, undertaken in 1927, he Vent as . 
one of the delegates of the Commission for Assessment of 
War Damage. His actual task was not easy; Armenians, 
for example, had been murdered in Ad^a and it was top 
much to expect that those responsible, fof'instanoe Ahmed 
the Seller of Sweetmeats, would furnish all the particulan, 
seeing that they had Inherited the property. The Arme¬ 
nians did not make things any easier. One of them whov 
lived in Cyprus had proved to the author with a wealthy 
of verbal evidence that he had lost j(6bt00o in rope and 
sacking. The author found his shop in the Covered 
Bazaar; it was the size of a coffee-stall ,and Mr. Armstrong 
calculated that, to have suffered sucli a loss, he would 
have had to have stored some 1,100,000 odd sacks alone, 
witliout considering rope. Eventually he got ;£5o. Angrily 
he said he should have had £60. " But’ you asked for 
;{6o,ooo," he was told. " That’s nothing," he replied 
with a shrug of his shoulders, " my lawyer just added 
a few noughts." Mr. Armstrong is very outspoken as to 
the anti-Brench sentiments in Syria; and he is rather 
despondent about Angora. He supplies us with a great 
deal of information, that wc would not willingly be without, 
on such topics as Druses, Maronites, Kurds, Nusairi and 
so forth. Perhaps the episode of Blanche the Dancer was 
put in as a sop to us and tlie writing is at times strangely 
stilted; mostly it straightforward and even picturesque. 

Richard Halliburton is a young American who goes forth 
adventuring. One is rather disinclined to follow the recital 
thereof when we discover that he takes a seaplane in order 
to land on the island first seen by Columbus in the New 
World, subsequently marching in the very tracks of Cortez, 
and so forth. There seems in all this to be an excessive 
amount of pose, ut self-consciousness. ’ And the familiar 
style, calling the great Mexican volcano by tlie abbreviation 
of Popo and referring to Cortez’s " comc-back," does not 
impress very favourably. Yet in the end we rather succumb, 
for Mr. Haliburton has a pretty sense of humour and 
he really did do the most dare-devil tilings, such as diving 
into the celebrated sacrificial pool—a dive of seventy feet— 
in Yucatan. And he tells us that the p^xiket of cigarettes 
in his pocket was never tlie same again. All over Central 
and South America he performed his deeds of derring-do, 
and the reading of them is as if wc were inhaling a great 
torrent of ozone. 

One of the most remarkable things about Mr. Crosbie 
Garstin’s book is its price. Heaven knows how tlie pub¬ 
lishers do it. Here we have a book of nearly 350 pages, 
with a number of illustrations—and very good they are— 
all for five shillings. Talking of the illustrations, which 
arc line drawings made by the author, that of San Francisco 
" visiting his home-town" and being bewildered by the 
traffic is alone worth the five sliillings. Many of the others 
are a joy. Mr. Garstin is a gentleman of parts. This 
book appears to have been first published in 1928 and 
to be now made accessible in a cheaper edition by the 
benevolent firm of Heinemann. It is a humorous book 
without being in the least depressing. In fact it is one 
that the lover of " Innocents Abroad " would enjoy. He 
tells of a French private in tlie Colonial Infantry who 
was being sent up to Laskai by way of punishment. " See 
here, my child," said the colonel, " if you would mend 
your ways and give up drink you might become a corporal.'* 
" My colonel," he had replied, " when 1 am drunk 1 think 
1 am a general." And there are many other excellent 
stories. You will see that this is very much a book to 
buy. 

So, most certainly, is " Europe in Zig-Zags." We follow 
the uncle of Europe, as Mr. Huddlestone is usually called, 
and we follow with delight. He is so urbane, so well- 
infbrmed and he says shrewd, even nasty, things'so nicely. 
Of the Spanish army: " This incompetent army," he says, 
" broken and disgraced, nevertheless pretended to govern. 
It could not subdue the Riffans, bat it oould suppress the 
aspirations towards freedom of the SpaniA. It gave 
support 10 the autfaoritiesi on condition that its^od^moiands 
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New and Forthcominit Novels 


aUPMAN&HAlIS 

CENTCNAKYYEAR 


CONSTANCE HOLME’S 

He-Who-Came T 

By CONSTANCE HOLME, author ot" The Splendid 
Fairing,” etc. 6a. not. Halph Straus (Sunday 
Ttmes) : ” Constance Holme is another novelist who 
should be much belter known than .she is. For my¬ 
self I put her amongst the three best women-writers 
in the country to-day. Her storica of Wc.stmorland 
life are a sheer delight to read. . . . Those wh<i do 
not know Mi.ss Holme's work will do well to make 
her acquaintance at once.” 

KAREN BRAMSON’S 

Men 

By KAREN BRAMSON, author of " Thr Casr of 
Dr. Morel," etc. 7s. 6d. net A priworful story 
presenting the hjiiritual conflict of a young man, son 
of a Dane and an Italian woman, who grows up under 
the shadow' ol his own conviction of the everlasting 
enmity oi man lor man, anrl of the antagfinisnis of 
sr>ciety, growing out of ambition and rivalry. 

ADELAIDE PHILLPOTTS' 

Yellow Sends 

Hy AI>KI.A 1 I)E I’lm.I.l’OTTS 7s. (ul. not. Miss 
Pfiill]K)tfs has retold the story of tlie plav, with just' 
that amount of extra perspective and detail which a 
novel demamls, while she has iiiaintained the lively 
actuality and liiimonr of all the princqml scenes in 
the drama. 

H. E. L. MELLERSH'S 

III Wind 

Hy II. F. L MKl.LFKSll, author of ” Let Loose,” 
7s. (>d. net. A war novel but different. Thestoiy 
ol a lad pitcheil into the war and of his family in an 
J'higUsh village The author li.is tried tt» paint both 
sides and to show that whether or no they died in 
vain, rusts entirely with us, the survivors 

HAYDEN HORNSEY’S 

Hell on Earth 

By F. HAYDFN HOUNSLY. 7s. (.d. net. Here 
IS something new in the seething whirlpool of war 
books—a record vivid and realistic, redeemed by 
the saving grace of humour. It does not disguise 
the horror, but it has the courage not to whine. 
The story of a typical ” Toniniy." with no attempt to 
tamper with theaullior's text, t»r bi improve his style 


C. A. NICHOLSON’S 

The Bridge is Love 

By C. A. NICHOLSON, author of ” Hell and the 
Duchess," etc. 7s. Od. net. ” Knteriaining and 
delightful reading .”—Yorkshire Observer. " Those 
who appreciated C. A. Nicholson's ‘ Hell and the 
Duches.s' wrill welcome the continuation of her 
daughter’s annals in ' The Bridge is Love' . . . a 
book stamped by the unn.sually intimate knowledge 
of French life which was so manifest in this author's 
earlier work.” Datly Telegraph 

BARBARA GOOLDEN’S 

The Ancient Wheel 

By BARBARA (JOf)! JJKN, author of " The Waking 
Bird,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. " 1 have nothing but 
pr.'iisu for Miss Elarbara (hiolden’s careful, sound, 
solid character-drawing.” -Daiiv Teleijraph. Miss 
Conlflen's last book proved that slie might write a 
really outstanding novel. She has written it in ' *1110 
Ancient Wheel.’,"— Sunday Referee 

H. T. HOPKINSON’S 

A Wise Man Foolish 

By 11 . T. HOPKJNSON. 75 6d. net. To a village 
in the Dales country there came a young parson full 
of energy and uU*a1s, and he finds Inmself faced by a 
bitter task. Ills floek are a bitter, stiff-necked, 
supeistitious ciew and the whole country-side is 
riddled with superstition air.l legend, 

P. WHITEHODSE’S 

Collingridge 

By I». WIllTlUlonSi;. author of " Oscar Strom,” 
" Stairs of Sand." 7s. 6d. net. The prevailing 
figure is that ol a lemaikable and mysterious wniaaii 
of the siren type, whose three daughters, and their 
romanees, are inextricably interwoven with a jKiliticul 
upheaval in the Azures. 

SIR BASIL THOMSON’S 

The Prince from Overseas 

By SIK BASIL THOMSDN, aiitlioi of " Mr. Pepper, 
Investigator,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. With very few 
exceptions all the characters and iiuidenls in this 
thrilling story belong tn histoiy. The memory of 
the Prince from overseas is .still ttcasured 111 Mar¬ 
tinique a-, being a Inn* .stioii of the House of d'Este 
in who.se veins ran the royal blood of France. 


General Literature 

A HUNDRED YEARS OF PUBLISHING 

Being a History of the House of Chapman tS: Hall from 1830 to 1930. By ARTHUB WAITCH, Managing Director of 
the Firm, 1902 19.30. With illustrations and facsimiles. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. Also a special edition limited to 
<0 copics’at 63s. net. Th century of Chapman & Hall’s life has been a century of perpetual change in the methods 
Lid standards of publishing, and its history L, in its way, a history of the Trade itself. 

CALM WEATHER 

By (tILHERT THOMAS, author of " Sparks from the Fire,” ” Things Big and Little.” etc. 6 s. net. " Cannot but 
cmifirm and extend their writer’s popularity as one of the most pleasing and deservedly ailmircd among contemporary 
English essayists.'— Scotsman. "A delightful volume of essays to enjoy in the quiet hour.”—yor/rsftw Observer. 
*' Here arc a score of essays, and to read every one is a joy. ... He does one good.”— Dai/y Herald 

LONDON IS MY LUTE 

By WINIFRED TAMES, author of ” Letters to My Son,” etc. 68. net. ” A book of sketches on hei life in London ; 
little things seen in the street, strange encounters, curious callers, etc. ... 1 think you will agree with me that this 
is a delicious book.”—A utolvcus in Books of the Month 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., ii, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, LONDON, W.C.2 
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were obevcd " Further on Mr Huddlestone talks very 
sagaciously of the future of Spain It deserves, he points 
out, our special attention All that he says of Spain, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, etc, in this book is the result 
of philosophic observation He is one of the best observers 
of foreign affairs 

Hfnry Bafrliis 


ASSORTED ARTICLES.* 

Very soon after his death there appeared a tiny pamphlet 
of bitter poems over Lawrence s name called Nettles ' 
One saw the tortured man, provoked by a seemingly wilful 
and wronging world, slashing about him with a sheaf of 
this stinging weed . and the sight did not exactly increase 
one's love of mankind m general Noi was the matter 
mended much by the knowledge that, because of the 
fortuitous publicity afforded 1-awicnte at his death, 
hundreds were buying his books who, while he was alive, 
had never so much as given liim a thought 

Genius however is often earned into its own on the 
most unaccountable tides Since therefore* men and 
women are at last leading Ixiwrenccs books, it is as well 
that they should read them to some purjiosc To that 
end 1 would put this new volume, Assorted Articles, 
into the hands of all who are now approaching Lawiencc 
for the first time They could lx* given no bt'tter key to 
hxs mind The book is, in effect, his apologia ]>atcd the 
month before his death it piovides a fine and exphcit 
introduction to the philosophy that «ill hts later work 
was designed to express If you do not relish that 
philosophy as you find it lucidly and very simply expressed 
in these articles, you will not relish it in his stones and 
novels Here in fact is the raw material out of wluch 
he wrought all his later art Ihe liook begins with 
an essay or two lightly analytical ol the modern young 
woman, it continues, through the study of men and 
England to-day, to the stud/ of modern eivihsation m 
general, and it ends with a few studies, or sketches 
of a more strictly autobiographical nature 

What I^wrence chiefly deplored, as he looked about 
him, was the diseased, atiophicd condition of the intuitive 
faculties in the men and women of to-day In his 
view, intuition was the mainspring of all vital conduct 
ot hfe Where intuition was atrophied, life could nevei 
flower freely Intuition, as he defined it, was “ the in¬ 
telligence that goes with sex and Ixauty and arises out 
of sex and beauty " In other words, it ha" its roots 
essentij^klly in the physical, and it is Lawrences loud 
complaint against our modern civilisation that its trend 
** IS towards a greater and greatei abstraction from the 
physical, towards a further and further* physical separatp- 
nesb between men and women, and between individual and 
mdividual * 

In a word Lan^roncc vieVied modern hte, as expressed m 
its must westernising pii.*scs, as a vast and evil conspiracy 
to deny man's one sure guide to a natural behaviour— 
his intuition Deprived of this proper guide, man s 
intellect gallops away with him and lus feehngs run amok 
Ashamed of his individuahty, he indulges m mass-thinkmg 
until he is in danger of being unable to think for himself 
at all Ills natural responses to life are so feeble that he 
must needs fortify them by tryihg to find a * point' for 
everything What is the povai of it all ? he asks, 
forgetting that (as Lawrence repbes) ‘ hfe and love are 
hie and love a bunch of violets is a bunch of violets, and 
to drag in the idea of a point is to rum everythmg " 

Such then is roughly Lawr*«nce*s diagnosis of the disease 
that IS eating at the heart of modem avilisation In 
nothing tliat he wrote has that diagnosis been quite so 
•imply stated as in these articles which were mainly 
written foi the newspapers It would be unfair to 
sorutiiuse them for their logic they are a plea for the 

* Assorted Articles By D H Lawrence. 6s (Seeker.) 


intuition and they have poured from an iiituitional pen. 
Their method more nearly approaches that of a Mark 
Antony than the rapier method of an intellectual Indeed 
there is even a hint of the "revivalist" m this later 
Lawrence An image or a symbol jumps to his mmd 
and he thereupon proceeds to hammer away with it 
until, willy-mlly, it has sunk into the reader's conscious¬ 
ness More than in hib novels and stories there is here 
a considerable gleam of humour— a gaiety, rather that 
tropical forest-gloom into which he is usually so ready 
to plunge his readers is entirely absent 

' * But you 11 wcai out said I ' Not if anybody's a good 
dancer and will wind me up ’ she said ' But are you happy ? * 
said 1 ' Mother s always saying that Why should anybody 

on eaith want to be happy ’ I say to mother ' Show mo 
«oniebody happy then • ’ And she shows me some gyy, or 
somi bright young thing and gets mad when I say See the 
pretty monkev ' I m not happ> thank God because Tm not 
anjrthing Why should I Ixs ? 

The autobiographical sketches in this volume reveal one 
at least of the reasons why Lawrence was driven to the 
formulation and adoption of his philosophy He was not 
what IS known as a good mixer ' I don t feel there 
IS lUiy very cordial or fundamental contact between me 
and society, or me and other people There is a breach 
And my contact is with something that is non-human, 
non vocal That being so. In tended to withdraw himself 
apart contenting himself with what he calkd the human 
fiow that came to him from those people outside him, 
whose intuitions like lus own were live at the source 
Tint explains ot course why he felt so much more at 
home in the I^tm South Nevertheless, just in this non- 
mixci quality, which drove him into the adoption ot his 
philosophy, lies that philosophy s weakness Mankind is 
not in quite the sorry state T^wience imagined it to 1>e- 
as lie would perhaps have discovered had he come into 
waimcr, closer eontact with people, keeping lus ideals, yet 
tethenng them to the common contacts ot every day 

C Henry Warrev 


Hovel Rotes. 


THE SECRET OF 37, HARDY STREET. By R J Casey 

7s 6d (Elkin Mathews & Marrot) 

Who should write a thoroughly exciting thriller as well 
as Mr Casey, who has had such great cxpenence of adven¬ 
ture m his own life as traveller in lonely places, as legion¬ 
naire, and as artilleryman in the Amencan Army ? We 
would without hesitation buy a copy of this capital mystery 
tale as a gift to tlie most exacting and captious detective 
story maniac that we know Why did Cjrrus Bradley 
pensh ? Why was he found in a dmmg-rcxim chair at the 
end of a long oak table Why were four cups oontainmg 
the dregs of coffee not long cold found on the table, and 
why did the bits of toast on the plates when joined together 
make one piece exactly ^ And why did the murdered 
man's daughter when questioned crumple up in a faint ? 
A patch of white was near the plate that had been set for 
Cyrus Bradley at the phantom breakfast—face jiowderl 
But the girl was not guilty It was not nearly so simple 
as that A most desperate cuimmal is involved Ae 
(hfferent stages of the story are all set by a most competent 
hand. 

THE ICNIFE BEHIND THE CURTAIN. By Valentine Wilbatns. 

78 6 d (Hodder A Stoughton) 

The most amazmg thmg about Mr. Valentme Williams's 
ooliection of short stories is the variety of them. Surely 
no present-day writer is more prolific with plots. You 
may read the whole baker's dosen through at a sitting 
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BOOKS TO BUY IN MAY 

Specially selected by the respective Publishers 

THE ARMY 

BEHIND BARBED WIRE 

By EDWIN ERICH DWINGER 

Tr«nslatecl by Ian F. D. Morrow 

The diarv of a German officer taken prisoner by the Cossacks. 

A powerful but not entirely horrible account. 7s. W. 

GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 

A fascinating travel booh 

SPAIN: YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW 

By HENRY BAERLEIN. IlluHntad. DcmySro. t0i.6d.iMt 

Spain, knovm u the El Donilo of the ancient world, whoto civiliaalion, like 
an ancient wine. Imb bean conetantl« Uendad, u shown in all ita splandottr 
in this dehahiful book. 

TAb 7tmct ; " A very piraaant book of tr.«vel Imprcsaiona." 

Uatly 1 degtmpk: " Mr. Uaorlein ib both informative and smualng,*' 

HERBERT JENKINS. Lm. 3 . York St. LONDON. S.W.I 

DEFERRED PAYMENT 

By JAMES OWEN 

With Introduction by Lt.-Comniander 
the Hon. J. M. Kenworthy. R.N., M.P. 

Original, vivid and fa-.cmaling, 

ALSTON RI'/ERS LTD„ 52, BEDFORD STREET. W,C.2 

JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 

A new lomplete novel 

THE PARTY DRESS 

The story of a new Paris dress and its effect 
on Nina Henry and the men around her. 

KNOPF 

EMPTY HANDS 

by 

NORMAN GARSTIN 

South Africa in the making and the Rand of tc^day, 
a powerful and dramatic story. 

7s. 6d. net 

BESANT & CO.. Ltd.. 21. ORANGE ST.. LONDON. W.C.2 

prjUUSHED MAJitH SOth 

Iht /arxc fdtlton—sold out 9 rd tarKf mlilwH—seUtng 

tnU large edtltm—^old out ith large edUton-^rtnltHg 

W A A C 

iTempalled to eloak 
^ to idwititr 

LAURIE 7s.6d.net 

GREEN AMBER 

A NOVEL 

By CLARE SHERIDAN 

7s. 6d. net 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 

An Unusual Book 

THE GARDENER’S BED-BOOK 

Short and Lons Pieeee to bo read in Bed by those odio lovo the Gnm 
Growing Thinaa of Earth, from the Qiuntry Journala. By RICHARDSON 
WRIGHT, author of ” Hawkers and Walkers in &rly America.** IDs. 6d. 

Like thn night broeae, suiuotlmea punKent. aometlmea reattul.rouiaa 

Una flesh and unusual book to be read after good night is said. 
Fiuntiapicce and daeorativa ond-papera. 

J. B. Lippincott Co.. 16. John St., Adelphi. London, W.C.2 

THEODORE DREISER’S 

A GALLERY OF WOMEN 

**The vigour of it. and the 
variety 1 *’— Gerald Gould 

CONSTABLE 

AT LAST/ An epic of the War at Sea 

THE DANGER ZONE 

By LAWRENCE DAVID 

MORNING POST: *'An epio In prose.” 

DAILY MAIL; **A great auccraa.” 

SUNDAY TIMES: ”A rattllDg good yarn. ’ 

BIRMINGHAM POST: » We have waited tan years for 
a story of the war at sea. ' The Danger Zone ’ was worth 
waiting for.” 7s. 6d. net 

EVELEIGH NASH ft GRAYSON 

IT WALKS BY NIGHT 

The best mystery novel in years 

By 

JOHN DICKSON CARR 

(6,000 sold in 2 weeks) 

HARFER * BROTHERS. 9a CT. RUSSELL ST.. W.CI 

TIME, TASTE AND FURNITURE 

By JOHN GLOAG 

lllustrsted. Demy Bvo. 8s. 6d. 

**Tliere should be • big demand for 

Mr. Gloag 1 book." Sunday Referee 

RICHARDS. 90 NEWMAN STREET. LONDON. W.l 

Ready end of May 

GREAT SEA STORIES 

OF ALL NATIONS 

Edited, with a lea. Formrard. hr 

H. M. TOMLINSON 

P..M. doth. 6d. not 

HARRAP 

IL DUCE: THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF BENITO MUSSOLINI 

By L KEMECHEY. Tnukted by Mmor Vrmo. 

"The pages of thla volame throb with life. ... A eontrlbnllon of lasting 
value noth aa biography and history. No bettor rendertag of n forelgo 
work into the Baglldi language has bsoo aocotnpUsbed for nisoy years 
ynat.’*—Simdlgy Times 

With Nrw Portrait lit 6d. bm 

WILLIAMS a NORGATE 
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(and you ara 
tempted to, they 
m all so good) and 
liot once will you 
find an idea repeated 
nor a theme re¬ 
hashed. A lew of 
the stories have the 
War for background 
—“The Pigeon 
Man “ is one of the 
most artistic in the 
book — but Mr. 
Williams does not 
need the War to 
furnish him with 
material for excite¬ 
ment and sensation. 


He finds both just as easily in Egypt, New York, or a 
jeweller’s shop in Tlond Street, if you arc one of those 
persons who harlxiur a prejudice against collections of 
short stories, read Mr. Williams’s — and you will be 


converted I 


WHITE JADE. By Maude Meagher. 6s. (Sc'holartis 
Press.) 

Yang Kuci-fei, the Helen of the East, has been lauded 
by Chinese poets down the centuries, and Miss.Maude 
Meagher here tells her story in prose that is akin to poetry. 
Some few years after her beauty had wrecked the Chinese 
Empire, and she herself, the Emperor’s concubine, had 
been hanged in a village near the centre of China, two 
young students set out to explore the story of her magic. 
“ We made a vow that although all the rest of the world 
might hate Yang Kcui-fei, we two would adore her,” said 
Chu-i, “ and every year since then we have come together 
to burn happiness-candles on the day of her meeting in 
the sky with the Bright ICmperor.” Dead, after being 
beloved by the Kmixjror for more than twenty years, she 
still lived for those two frieniis ; and though she has 
been dead nearly twelve hundred years, Miss Meagher, 
in a novel of rare charm, brings her to life again 
and makes us feel her spell. “ The historians and 
moralists of China condemn her.” we are told. “ But 
poets worship her. In her small body were the seeds 
of dream, as potent after as before its death.” The 
book will delight all who appreciate l^eauty combined 
with originality. 


JESOP DAMIING. By J. E. Buckrosc. 7s. Od. (Nash & 
Cira<;-ion.) 

Headers will always come to a new novel by this writer 
with pleasant expectations securely blised on agreecable 
experiences in tlic pa.st. We are the more grieved to 
confess that wc have read tliis volume with some regret. 
When an author deliberately chooses literary biography 
as the subject of a novel, the result cannot be judged 
only as a novel. Mrs. Buckrose has given us what is 
practically a life of Goldsmith, and we cannbt think she 
lias given us a true portrait. It would appear that she 
has lieen influenced overmuch by Boswell’s jealous depre¬ 
ciation, so that while loving Goldsmith she has uncon¬ 
sciously belittled her hero. Garr^k's epigram has over¬ 
powered her judgment as it hl^s that of countless others, 

. and it is well to remember that Poor 1^11 was quite able to 
avenge himself in the most scathing lines ever written on 
the vanity of mummers. There are many sides of Gold¬ 
smith not reflected here, and most of all we miss the wit 
and the humour. Mrs. Buckrosc has written a most 
loadable book, and we must not, we suppose, consider it 
too closely as a memoir. But when one of the very greatest 
writm cil English prose appears as the hero of a senti- 
mehtal romance, with the title of “ ^Esop Dancing,* 
there ate mne even of the least judicious who must 
grieve. 


RELENTLESS. By Myrtle Johnston. 7s- Ad. net. (John 
Murray.) 

This is another clever and unusual novel by the author 
of “ Hanging Johnny.” It relates the life-story of Oscar 
Berenger, a neurotic wastrel, who saves his manhood by 
fleeing to Siberia, where his father had earned fame as 
an explorer. The finest part of the book describes the 
quarter of a century spent by Berenger in Ghoyak, where 
he and his Englisli wife endured incredible hardships as 
members of a native tribe of which he ultimately became 
the elected chief. The miserable degenerate developed 
into a giant physically, but became little more than a 
savage. His problems appeared as his six children grew 
up and began to evince a desire to know the world out¬ 
side. This craving in time defeated the savage opposition 
of the father, and the closing chapters of the novel depict 
the family in London—Berenger longing to return to 
Siberia, and his children revelling in the marvels of 
civilised society. Again the family triumphs over 
paternal authority, but not without murder and death 
as the penalty. It is a virile and arresting book, 
and it is to the author's credit that while many 
of the incidents are stark and brutal she obtains her 
full effect with a style of dignity and correctness. 
The underlying problem is one of great interest, and 
Miss Johnston has handled it with conspicuous ability 
and distinction. 


BELLS OF THYME. By Catherine 1 . Dodd. 7s. Od. 
(jaiTolds.) 

Miss Dodd has more than atoned for any disappoint¬ 
ment we may have felt over “ Apples and Quinces.” 
Her latest book radiates a delightful old-world charm, and 
is generously lillecl with the fragrant scents of the woods 
and orchards and delights of the country-side. These in 
glowing pictures form an alluring background for the 
daily happenings in a small German university town, 
during the earliest days of woman’s emancipation. The 
curious complexity of nationalities to be met with in such 
a town, and in particuhar the quaintly assorted party 
which gathered daily round the lovable little Fran Doktor’s 
table, give excellent scope for the interplay and unfolding 
of diverse opinions. It is Miranda, the English girl, seekiitg 
to heal her own wounds, who draws them all out with hei'^ 
ready sympathy. The gossip at the table, the lectures, 
picnics, festivals, etc., all are joyously depicted. With 
graceful ca.se, Miss Dodd allows a light and whimsical 
touch to dissemble the knowledge and spade work 
involved. 


-^INGERMANN. By Myron Brinig. 8 s. 6 d. (('olxlcn- 

v>.. Sanderson.) 


The publishers of this book, with unusual reticence, give 
us no clue to the identity of M3rron Brinig. We are not 
told whether he is a young man, or an old man who has 
been liiding his light under a bushel. That he is a Jew 
is clear; that he is probably, like his chief characters, an 
American of Rumanian extraction may be deduced from 
internal evidence. Whatever his age, whatever his race, 
he is clearly a born writer, with the rare power—akin to 
that of D. H. I.Awrcnce—of being able to invest petty and 
even squalid details with beauty. “ Singermann ” is a 
very long story of a Rumanian Jew, Moses, who with 
his wife. Rebecca, emigrated to America in the days 


when bustles were fashionable, and opened a general 


store. Seven children are bom to them and the 


novel deals with their lives, their love affaii's, their 
drifting away from the faith of their father, their 
absorption into the melting-pot which »i America. Most 
of the characters in the story, and all the important 
ones, are Jews, but nevertheless “ Singermann “ is not 
.a story of Jews but of human beings, seen with an 
unusual largeness of vision and expressed with peculiar 
sldU. 
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Now Ready-- 

The Magazine 
OF Today 

A Fascinating New Illustrated Magazine for the Busy Reader 


Here is the magazine you have long wanted— 
an engrossing review month by month of the 
latest ideas and developments in art, litera¬ 
ture, science, industry and all the subjects that 
clamour for the attention of the intelligent 
man and woman. 

THE MAGAZINE OF lODAY—now on sale at 
the lending bookstalls—is an entirely new t\pe of 
magazine, and is intended to be something moie than 
a teadable and attiactivelv pioduLed monthly it is 
designed as an intelligence service foi busy men and 
women who want to keep abieast of the best thiught 
and the vital tendencies of the times. 

Keeping Up With the evei-inet easing tempo 

w 1- 1- modem life it has become 

witn the limes impossible tor the geneial reader 
to keep in touch with the sig¬ 
nificant tiends and developments of today. Out of 
the hundteds of newspapers and ptriodicals issued he 
can atford time foi onlv a few, and in not one of these 
can he find anything like a complete pictuic of what 
IS going on in the world loo manv journals over- 
stiess political events and devote insufficient space 
to the impoitant social tendencies, industiial changes, 
scientific diswoveiies and manifold achievements of 
this age. 

IHE MA(tA/.lNb OF TODAY will take all human 
activity fot its field It will give you a digest and 
interpielation ol human piogie^s, it will depict for 


you how the pioblems of modern life are being met 
and conqueied; it will tell you about the men and 
women who are making gieat contiibutions to the 
advancement of ait, liteiatuie, science, industry, socidl 
welfaie and othei activities 


The hfutfuzine of Each number of IHE 
MAGAZINE OF lOIMY 
VITAL INTEREST will contain at least ten 
ably written articles on out¬ 
standing trends and achievements of the day These 
contiibutions will be supplemented by reviews of the 
most Intelesting and significant books of the month, and 
the following notable features will appear legulaily *— 

Today and Tomorrow 

Who'a Who This Month 

Soienoe Notea and Newe 

Thu Intcreeting World (travel artiele) 

The Month in Biuineat 
Current Topiei 
The Diary of a Music Lover 
Literary Gompetitiona 

Think of the wide range of interest in this magazine, 
the rich panorama of achievement that >»ill be unfolded 
in its pages, the pleasute of receiving every month a 
comprehensive teview of^life and literature , 

Make Hire of getting THE' MAGAZINE 
OF TODAY every month by filling up 
one ol the fornu given below. 


Order this GREAT NEW MAGAZINE NOW! 


ORDER FORM 

(To Booksellet ot Newsigenl) 


Please delivei The Magazine ni Toi)A\ month]} 
until fuither notice, beginning with iht* iss le dated 


{Reettet « Namt ktire) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 

lo the Publisher, 

The Magazine oh Ton&\, 

<) Pdldcc (rate, London, W 8 

Please enter my name as a subscriber to Tiik 
Macazinl of J 0)>ay for twelve/six months lieginning 
with the issue dated 

1 enclose remittance for 


{Please hUtteuhethr Mr Mr Misset) 


5 ub^cnptton I erms . 7 welve months, 14/-. six 

months, j/ 6 ; post free to any part oj the world 
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SOBBR troth;: A COLLBOTION OP NINBTEBNTH-CfiN. 
TORY EPISODES, FANTASTIC, GROTESQUE AND BCYS. 
TERIOU5. Compiled and edit^ by Margaret Barton and 
Osbert Sitwell. With a Preface by Oebert Sitwell. 12 a. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) 

The colossal credulity of mankind is almost too appalling 
to'^be amusing; yet amusing it assuredly is. This book, 
while not always adroit in the putting together, provides 
excellent entertainment, although the general ignorance, 
the charlatanry and daring or impudent humbug, the 
. shabbiness and showiness that it exposes are enough to 
make one wonder whether Father Adam had anything 
; at all of the divine in him but was mere animal, especially 
en^wed with gifts for swindling and a weakness for being 
'd/^ived. Better in any case to treat it as a joke and laugh 
—at what ? According to Mr. Sitwell in his preface, at 
' the Nuieteenth Century 1 But of course that is wrong. 
No century is to blame for it. Men have been quacks and 
rogues, gulls, fools—heroes and saints—through all the 
centuries. It is therefore enough for us to smile, not too 
unkindly, at the ape that is a part of ourselves, and so take 
at their true value, more or less, such portentous curiosities 
as are exhibited in the gallanty-show of human life: 
including amongst them as here we are shown Louis 
Napoleon, General Tom Thumb and his lady. King 
. Cristophe of Haiti, that magnificent, grotesque negro who, 
fora time, was able to indulge in his island the absurd glories 
of court life at their absurdest; Joanna Southcott, Home 
the Spiritualist, Tichbome, the Siamese Twins. Jack the 
Ripper, and the multitudinous families of Brigham Young, 
with Mermaids thrown in ; and while we are about it, the 
Sea-serpent, which may truly have been the last survivor 
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of the monsters of prehistory, convenieiilly forgetting for . 
the moment the crocodiles and rhinoceri that still are 
unpleasantly with us; and Princess Caraboo, and Louis de 
Rougemont. As de Rougemont was not tall, lank or 
.stooping, endowed with long thin hair, or calm or philo-' 
sophical of face, it was certainly not he whom Mr. Sitwell 
saw selling matches in Piccadilly or Shaftesbury Avenue. 
That amusing and somewhat innocent charlatan was not 
brought to such extremity ; but was able to return from 
England to his native Switzerland with money in his 
pockets. 

LORD HENRY BENTINCiCS’S FOXHOUNDS. Compiled by 
Lord Charles Bentinck. 21 s. (Hutchinson.) 

Such another pack of foxhounds as those bred by Lord 
Henry surely never existed, and here his descendant 
has performed a pious and interesting duty. P'or this is 
a history of the pack, and contains a record of Lord Henry's 
dogs in their correct order, according to the modem system 
of tabulation. Wc very much enjoy the amusing names, 
and the occasional entries under the column headed 
“ Remarks.” ” Waterloo ”; Sire, Duke of Beaufort’s 
” Warbler ” ; Dam, Lord Ducies's ” Jezebel,” is briefly 
described as ” rank rogue.” ” Careless ” ; Sire, Mr. Fol- 
jambe’s ” Fleecer ” ; Dam, his ” Conquest,” stands out to 
the life in these words : ” A most trimming animal for nose, 
stoutness and pace, t^'rned rogue at four years old.” And 
as for ” Despot,” offspring of ” Duster ” and ” Modish,” he 
“ promised well but ended in getting wide.” Lord Henry 
began by being Master of tlie Rufford Hounds in 1835 ; a 
few years later he became Master of the Burton. His 
hounds were so well thought of and so much used by con¬ 
temporary Masters, that most well-bred foxhounds to-day 
have their blood in their veins. Brains went to the making 
of this brilliant pack, and it must have been a delightful 
labour of love to set forth these detailed records 
and pedigrees, and to collect the charming and 
hand.some pictures of men and dogs that we 
find in this carefuUy planned volume. 


THE CRADLE OF GOD. By LU'welyn Powys. ^ 
xos.6d.net. (Jonathan Cape.) \ 

” Christian arguments ” (writes Mr. Powys 
his latest book) ” are false arguments, Christian 
thoughts shallow thoughts ; yet, even so, these . 
prayerful madcaps have hold perhaps of som^ 
invisible clue denied to ruder natures.” So 
in search of that clue lie went to Palestine. 

” If I myself could hold in the cup of my hand 
the dusty soil of the Mount of Olives, then per¬ 
haps 1 would come to a juster understanding *of 
these incredible impossibilities.” One does not 
foci however, as the last page recording those 
joumeyings is turned, that Mr. Powys has found 
the citie. Pagan when he set out. he still re¬ 
turned a pagan. A pagan however with a 
difference—the difference of a poet returned from 
having faced, nobly and without blinking, a great 
experience. In tMs book he does not tell his 
adventures (these he leaves for another time), 
but instead he tells over again, from his own 
most individual angle, the story of the Bible, 
from Abraham's ” invention ” of God to the 
death of Christ upon the cross. With his 
sensitive eye upon the actual setting, he dneribes 
those familiar-unfamiliar scenes anew—so that 
often it is as if one were seeing with all the 
veracity of a good photographic film a scene 
hitherto known only within the dim realm of 
the imagination. Pagan and ” unbeliever ” as 
he was, and remained, his is no dfopaiaionate 
description of the sacred history." For Mr. 
Powys is a poet» and the loaded beauty of those 
andent histoiieB toudies him to noble flights, 
like all Mr. Pdwy8> books,; ** The Cradle of 
God ” is intensely penoBit ^fo tiie flneat sense ;; 







it 10 in fact nothing less than bis own spliitual explorations 
among the tracts we all must explore in our sincerest 
inoinents. 

CHRIST THB SYNAGOGUE. By L. Aaronson. 12s. 6d. 

(Gollanca.) 

Properly to examine this extensive collection of poems, 
the ..fruit of a decade of composition, would require a 
much more extensive article than is here possible. For 
Mr. ^Aaronson writes in every mood, on every theme and 
in a vast variety of forms. '* This poetry," we are told 
in a long note on the dust-jacket of a handsome volume, 
' a note for which the publisher is responsible but the poet 
himself must surely have suggested the trend, " this poetry 
is not afraid of rhetoric, exuberance. ' bad taste,' un- 
gentlemanly excitement of feeling and even obscurity, 
where the tension demands the communication of the 
poem in its very making." There are romantic ardours 
. in it, crepuscular melancholy, modern cynicism. Much of 
it is obscure, with the obscurity of the elliptical and those 
disconcerting metaphors which the modems love. To 
read it continuously, as we are recommended to do, is to 
be bewildered by the twists and turns of Mr. Aaronson's 
mind. It is difficult to determine whether that mind is 
settled in an extraordinary complexity or is still rather 
feverishly seeking its ultinate orientation. But there is 
no doubt of its vitality, its sincerity or its intrepidity, or 
of Mr. Aaronson's accomplishment as a writer, his sense 
of the beauty and significance of words. Wlien his poetry 
arouses disapproval—^aesthetic, that is, not moral dis¬ 
approval—it is not by any clumsiness but by its strange¬ 
ness, and it is clear that it must be read carefully and 
often to be justly appreciated. Scanty quotation would 
but misrepresetit it, but one complete piece shall be given, 
one of those of which the appeal is most immediate, as 
evidence of its purely literary quality: 

" I have defied the sun 1 plucked sprigs of blackthorn 
From high thin hedgerows in the winds of March, 

And laid their trembling immaturity 
l}pon the grass still Autumn-sad with leaves. 

My fingers and my eyes have stroked their white 
Frail petals, moist and mute, and kissed the buds 
That never shall be pierced by the sun, 

And open to its treacheries of touch. 

I As human hearts have opened in their season , 

And withered in their season. . . . 

/ I have laughed 

To see the'flowers dying with their dreams 
All folded-in like a young girl’s secret hopes, 
Trembling faintly in the first Spring days." 

A WAYFARER IN BAVARIA. By Suzanne St. Barbc Baker. 

A WAYFARER ON THE RHINE. By Malcolm betts. ;s.6d. 

eac?h. (Methuen.) 

For more than one reason these two books make a most 
timely appearance. With the welcome advent of spring, 
projects for holidays once more assume a prominent place 
in the scheme of things. In his journeyings up by road 
from Cologne to Speyer and down by water, Mr. Letts offers 
great enticement in tlie discovery of many little known 
and attractive districts. He has embellished his " liquid 
history " with a rich diversity of interests, and it is with 
many glimpses into its glamorous past that he quickens 
the attractions of to-day. Hermann Weinsl)erg, the 

r man Pepys, is only one ofthe many delightful digressions 
the way. It is not difficult to understand Mr. Letts's 
obvious devotion to the Rhine after perusing his picturesque 
descriptions. It speaks much for the attractive wealth 
of Bavaria that Miss Baker has only devoted twelve pages 
to the famous Passion Play at Oberammergau, which this 
year will draw thousands .of people from all parts of the 
world. Apart from this unique interest there is an amazing 
amount of varied appeal. Bayreuth, the Mecca of music- 
lovem, the priceless art treasures, statusvy, architecture, 
etc., sufficient in themselves to lure the traveller irresistibly ; 

. ^ r^ajeetic beauty of its mountains, the romance of its 
i^l^iiisite valleys and lakes, round which linger so many 
! Whether it is , Passion Play year or 


Oeoffirey Sldi 
BY WAY OF GAPE HORN 

By A. J. VILLIERS. Illustrated. Cr. Quarto. 258.net 
The author of that fine book " Falmouth for Ordbrs ** 
here describes his voyage in the Finnish full-rigged ship, 
Grace Harwar, 1,565 tons, from Wallaroo, South Australia, 
to Queenstown. 

THE PATH THROUGH THE WOOD 

By J. LEWIS MAY. 78. 6d. mt 

Mr. Lewis May, whose " Cardinal Newman " was one of 
the outstanding publications of last autumn, has written 
a delightful Iraok of reminiscences of his early life in 
Devonshire and in the London of the 'Nineties and the 
Yellow Book. 

NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 

By RICHARD IIAT.LIBIIRTON. Illustrated. i6». net 
Mr. Richaro King in The Toiler.' " A vlorious volume 
of real, unusual and exciting adventure. . . ." 

THE PATRIOTS PROGRESS 

By HENRY WILLIAMSON 
With lino-cuts by illiam Kbkmodb. Red buckram gilt. 
(Second Edition before publication). los. 6d. net. 

MRS. MASON'S GUESTS 

By DENNIS CORRY. 7s. 6d. net 
An unusual and clever Fiiat Novel. 

POST-MORTEM 

By GILBERT COLLINS. 7s. 6d. net 
A "Mystery Thriller" which strikes a new note. 

22. SUFFOLK STREET. PALL MALL. S.W.l 


THE BOOKSHOP MYSTERY 

JAMES SAXON CHILDEK8 

A quest for pn old and musty manuscript leads a 
genial young man through the famous bookshops of 
Europe and hhigland, while on his trail, all un- 
.suspected by liiin, are the secret agents of three 
great nations. 7/6 

MARKED ^XANCELLED” 

NATALIE S. LINCOLN 

A marriage licence marked " cancelled," found in the 
hand of a dead man, iinplicate.s two people in a murder 
mystery with more than the usual thrills. 7/6 

SOUND PICTURES 

W. B. PITKIN and W. M. MAKSTON 

A pioneer book on how to write and how to produce 
sound pictures. Illustrated. 10/6 

MODERN ACTING Helena rwAi-uBpa 

A wealth of information essential to the amateur. 

Illustrated. 6/« 

THE COMMONWEALTH 

CHAKLES HENRY BRENT 

Based upon a series of lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Dufl Lectures at the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Glasgow. Students of the 
history of the late War will also find here an inter¬ 
pretation of the influences that led to that stain 
on civilisation. 7/6 

INSOMNIA JOSEPH COLLINS. M.a 

Extremely readable, sane and pertinent in its sugges¬ 
tions. (''^Health Books for the Home Series.") 5/- 

1). APPLETON ft COMPANY. H Miti Stfeet. LONDON 
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Market Place, Numbers. 

From "A W$ybrw in Bavnria, by Susnnne Si Barbe Baker (Methuen) 


not (and, bv the wa>, wc are under tlie impression that a 
good man\ more performances arc given than Miss Baker 
suggests) Ha\dria is a land of enchantment whitli she has 
admirabl) interpreted Both \olumes are generously and 
excellently illustrated 


Boohs of the fIDontb. 

From March I5th to April I5th. 

(BooAs reviewed tn this Number are not included in list,) 

Barrie \ia^ bom m a lountiy side ol biaut> and 
romance and butles long ago but it was licit 

backed weavers toding at then looms and aignmg alioiit 
the distinv of Chimh and Slate that pi&vifkd Jinn with 
maletial lot his pin says Mr John Kcniudi in 
THRUMS AND THE BARRIE COUNTRY (os , Heath 
Crantoii) a vtij iiitiiestin<« account of the countr\ made 
famous by Birru s liooks He gives us nn intimate picture 
of Ihrums the old time Ktinriiimr known to Maigarct 
OgiKv and JcKikeci at through hei eves tor Harnc 
drew most of his rtminisiciui s from her and ol IWiie s 
caiK siirroiiiulings and inlhumis All Hanic lovers will 
appieciUt this lx»ok li is illustrated with several 
photographs 

" It tn> achievement be mauMcningly inadequate com¬ 
pared even with my own conception and inspiration iiever- 
thelesH for the sake of peace I must press on,” savs Brent 
of Bin Bin in his picface to TEN CREEKS RUN (7s itd , 
BJackwocxl) He need have no fear as to whether nor 
not ho has conveyed tlie real spuil of the Australian Bush 
The whole book is instinct with the vigorous atmosphere 
wluch boloDgs to the open-air life of the ranch Its sym¬ 
pathetic understanding of horses is no less keen than that 
of the humans It is only when the Ixxik closes one realises * 
to what extent the little community roifnd Ten Creeks Run 
has captured the imagination with its zestful activities 


Having offered an engaging apology for his youth—** I 
am eighteen years old Mr Somerset de Chaire pro¬ 
ceeds, in THE IMPENDING STORM (5s , Constable), to 
justify the Psalmist The catastrophe of his title is 
another and greater war, for he believes that " everj^here 
the patchwork of peace is falUng to bits ” and that 

America and France have been drifting apart ever since 
the War as a result of America s financial imperialism ” 
In view of tliat conviction, it is logical to reach the con¬ 
clusion that an all-round cancellation of debts would 
benefit all nations, including the United States Mean¬ 
time the omens are not propitious , and the next war wiU 
be far more temhle because all the means of destruction 
wnll have been intensified The only hope, according to 
our youthful mentor, is in the formation of the United 
States of Europe and a peaceful world state as the Anal 
outcome The little book is an tamest and well-reasoned 
contnbution to the study of international politics 

Having inspired numerous books of travel m recent 
years the largest of the Balearic Islands appears to be 
now engaging the attention of writers of fiction In 
THE GOLDEN ISLE, by Dorothy M bisk (7s (xi , 
Methuen), the background is at times allowed to dominate 
the story; yet there is a ctrlain adroitness in the manner 
m which tlie sights of Majorca are utilised to further 
the romance ol the hero and war-widow heroine There 
IS nothing pretentious about the development of that 
romance, and, inasmuch as Cicorge and Margaret are of 
too mature age and experience to be misled by unreason¬ 
ing passion, the love-making is pitched in a low key But 
the story is not the less attractive on that at count 
Indeed the lestraint and unhunied spirit in which the 
happy climax is readied arc a faithful reflection of 
the manana atmosphere of the peaceful island in wliii h the 
scenes are laid Topographically, il might be objected 
that the Almuiidania has got strangely out of place 

lx*sjde the Loiija, and that delicate spires seem 
hardly the words to desenbe the somewhat stunted finials 
of Palma ( athcdral 

Howe, Rodney, Sidney Smith, Canulford and Napier 
are the sailors of genius about whom Mi Brian 1 unstall 
has wntten m liis entertaining volume, FLIGHTS OF 
NAVAL GENIUS, with illustrations (izs ()d , Philip 
Allan) Perhaps it is misleading to use the word enitr- 
taiiung at the beginning of a notice of the Ixiok, for fto 
implication of mere surface-treatment is intended But 
all the same these five biogiaphies ai entertaining as 
well as admirablj sincere, impartial, and thoughtfully 
written Of Howe, the brilliant joung sailor in prolonged 
wais, the more mature intellect that dealt with technical 
stamaiislup, the >et remembered hero of thi Glorious 
1 irst oj June we read here first as an old and suffering 
man, but one read' to deal with mutinous schemes and 
bung them to an harmonious conclusion Of Rodneys 
courage, anger, ill-trcatmeiil, difficulties, of Sidney 
Smiths impetuous actions and humane schemes, of 
Camelford s somewlial tumultuous hfe and death of 
Napiei s achievements and disappomtemnts, Mr I unstall 
wntes in such a manner and with such authonty and 
knowledge that the heroes come to life again under his 
pen, and we realise aficsli the greatness ol the men the 
clangers and adventures thev faced, the unquestionable 
proofs of their abdity and fidelity The difficulties of an 
admiral to-day are not the difficulties of yesterday, and 
Mr Tunstall has done gcxid service in shewing tlie men, 
and the sea-life of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries in such a vivid and accurate manner The 
portraits of these men of genius are reproductions from 
famous portraits 

ART 

Camdrxogi Univlrsiiy Press— Art m England, i8ii- 
1837 W T Whitley 25s 

John Lanf —^How to Draw m Lead Pencil Jasper 
Salwey 5s. 

Studio - Picasso. Matisse, zs each —^Famous Water- 
Colour Painters J S Sargent 3s. 
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OKinCtSIt ANO BEL1.I8-UTTBE8 

Aixkn & Ukwin.— Points ot View. By Various Authors. 
4s. 6d. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne.—H ound by Repentance 
Tower. S. Sagar. 5s. 

John Murray.—P leasure and Pain. Sir Thomas Bernard. 

3S. 6d. r 

Tenny Press (New York) and Werner Laurie.— Shake¬ 
speare and Sir Thomas Moore." Samuel A. 
Tannenbaum. 

WiTHERBY.—The History of the English Novel. Ernest 
A. Baker. z6s. 

riCTION 

{Price 74*. 6 d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 
Allen & Unwin.—T he Sting of the Whip. C. C. and E. M. 

Mott.—Peace. Arne Garborg. 

Besant.—T he Cotswold Chronicle. Alice Massie. 
Bkentanos.—R oots. Eduardo Zamacois. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne.—Q uest. Doreen Smith. 
Thornton Butterworth.—^T he Cavaliers of Death. 
Rosita Forbes.—^The Memories of Stephen Kscott. 
Ludwig Lcwisohn.—Pillbox 17. Karl Broger. 

Cassell.—^I' he Man of a Hundred Masks. Gaston Leroux. 
Chapman & If all.—T he Sin Offering. Blanche Winder.— 
Ill Wind. H. E. L. Mellersh.—Men. Karen Bramson. 
Chatto & WiNuiJs.—The Lost Crusade. Daphne Muir. 

Christopher Publishing House (Boston, U.S.A.).— 
Dumb Bell. Anna B. Montreuil. ¥2.50. 

Collins.—C all Her Fannie. May Edginton.—The Devil 
is Sick. Cherry Veheyne. —The Mysterious Mr. Quin. 
Agatha (^iristic.— Frustration. Robert B. Tredinnick. 
Constable.—I x>ve 1-ies Bleeding. Ann Reid.—Tagati. 
Cynthia Stocklcy. 

Heath Cranton.—H oney-Pot. Clara Martin. Os. ■ The 
Peregrinations of Penelope. Hon. Mrs. Victor A. 
Bruce. 5.S. —Doctor Mingay's Wife. Mary Hardy. 
Dent.—E gyptian Portrait. C. W. Grundy. 
l>ucKWORTir.—Behind the Barrage. Francis A. Winder.— 
Me and Mr. Murphy. Lynn Doyle. 

Harper.—B ird of God. Virginia Hcrsch. 

Heinemann.—J ohnny Ret. Marie Conway Oemler.— 
The Years That Take the Best Away. ]5arbara Noble. 
/ ' The Good Soldier. Schweik Jaroslav Hasek. 

los. od.—The Broomscod Collar. Gillian Olivier. 

' 8s. od.—Give Up Your Lovers. Louis Golding. 

ilODDEU t'fc Stoughton.—T ake Thou Authority. Gertrude 

M. l*ayne Cuok..Raymond the Dangerous. L. 

Slingsby Bcthell.—Walls Have Eyes. Ganpal.—The 
City Moated and Walled. W. 'J'odd.—Mistral. Max 
Brand.--"Blue Flames. Richmal Crompton.—Louis 
Colquhoun. J. K. lulling.—^The Honourable Pursuit. 
I'atrick Wynnton.—Suspect. Gerard Fairlie.—Tlie 
Evil Cli&teau. Sydney Horler. 3s. 6cl. - The Bond 
of the Spirit. Mary Hurst.—Pidgin Cargo. Alice 
'J'isclale Hobart. 

Hurst & Blackett. -and Sons. Sophie Kloerss. 

Hutchinson.—M ary Sinmel's Marrying. Margaret Baillie- 
Saunders.—A Vagabond Croisus. Joseph Delmont.— 
A Wolf of tlic Evenings. Winifred Graham.—Pope 
Joan. Ren^c Dunan.—Concrete. Aelfrida Tillyard. 
—Haunting and Hunted. Dorotliea Conyers.—The 
Virgin Widow. Jpscelyn Foxcroft. 

Jarrolds.—H ell for Leather. S. Andrew Wood.—Hos¬ 
tilities Only. Henry Vincent.—^The Owl. Frank 
King.—The Borgian Bull. Ludwig Huna.—^Thc 
Marriage Lines. J. S. Fletcher.—^The Woman Yonder. 
Barbara Hedworth.—^After Eight O’Clock. Henrietta 
Leslie.—Dynamite Drury Again. L. Patrick Greene. 
Herbert Jenkins.—S on of the Turk. Vere Lockwood.— 
The Hawk. Sefton Kyle.—Full Fathom Five. Geo. 
C. Foster.—The Second Mate of the Banshee. W. 
Townend. 

Knopf.—^A Stranger in Paradise. J. Anker Larsen.— 
Chapter the Last. * Kuut Hamsun, xos. 6d.—^Thc 
School for Wives. Andre Gide. 6s. 

John Lane.— A Bridport Dagger. John Milbrook.—The 
Cabaret Up the Line. Roland Dorgelte. 


HONEY-POT 

A LIGHT-HEARTED LOVE STORY 

BEING THE VERACIOUS DIARY 
OF MISS DAPHNE HERRING 

By CLARA MARTIN 

Author of " The Spanish Dressf* " Love in Absence," etc. 

6 s. net Just Ready 

The Publishers have much pleasure in bringing another 
of Miss Martin's clever and happy novels before her 
increasing public. 

'* Honey-pot" is a ** light-hearted love story." Daphne 
Herring, alias " Hoiicy-pot," is a modern girl, in the 
opinion of her creator she is a minx, but, if so, slie is a 
very charming minx, snaring in her lioncy old and young 
alike. Whether cajoling her parent to take her to Scot¬ 
land—with the ulterior object of meeting her Scottish 
hero, Roy; or wangling with the aid of her elderly 
admirer. Sir John, an invitation from Roy's mother, she 
is always resourceful, alert, amusing and very much alive. 
She Ixmeves in Fate as implicitly as any Eastern, but 
whereas he bows resignedly to Fate's decrees, she is quite 
capable—should Fate not play up to her expectations- - 
of taking a hand herself, and adjusting events and people 
more to her liking. 

Roy, her hero, is her antithesis. Spurred by motives 
of family interest, be carefully selects a lady of wealth to 
be his future bride. Then he encounters Honey-pot, and 
finds to his dismay that she is displacing his chosen 
fiaiicfe in his heart, and mixing him up in a series of events 
in his life, which though innocent are " most unusual," 


HEATH CRANTON LTD., 6, Fhet Lue, Loodon, E.C4 


STRIKING NEW BOOKS 

FICTION 

BARUE CRAINE William Funcis Htaanr 

A new end wheleennuc story—mdventure end ronteiice. 7/6 net 

LONG LANE .... Wii,kinson 

Romentie love story—with intriguing situetionsl 6/- net 

HAIL AUSTRAUAI , “ Justicia ” 

Pioneering deys in Australia—expericners ol e girl of 18 I 5/- net 

THE MAEtIr IpOWER . Geo. W. Crkbn 

An highly iif^netive adventure story. , _ 3/- net ' 

MOIRA OF TIffi GLEN , Robina C. Scott (Scota) 

A Scotch story—good tone, and sustained interest. 2^6 net 

PASSING SHADOWS G. E. Habcoubt 

Packed with exciting cpisodeB—intense suspense I 2/6 net 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST 

MAN AND THE MULTITUDE. A. C. 

An appeel for the individual to be treated aa a well-ordered person. 6/- net 
RAMBLING REMARES William Evebton 

Short Stories of the Open Air. 2/6 net 

UFE IN JAMAICA , , A. C. Hutton 

Jamaica I Its life, customs, and peupir. Intensely intcresling. 2/- net 

VERSE 

THE BATTLE OF UFE . . T. W. Boyce 

Rhythmic and carefully selected poems. 5/- net 

THE VALLEY OF VISION , , , Elibe Emmoni 

Commended verse. Illustreled in colours. 3/- net 

THE FUGHT OF ICARUS , , . C. Edwabo Pine 

A poetic work that will be welcomed by poetry.lovers. 2/6 net 

DOWN WOODBROOK WAY, „ W. J. Collihb 

Poems of the Gtuntry-side—iresh and dean. Well written. 2/6 net 

PLAYS 

THE ACCEPTABLE TIME Louis Joseph MoBurv 

Recommended both for stage presentation and reading. 2/6 nat 

JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA G. Winifred Taylor 

A Pasaion Play that ia well-written and commended. 2/b net 

THE GREAT WHOT SPIRIT Jesse Tayi4>r 

Striking and original Play. 2/- net 

SKETCHES 

DRAMATIC EPISODES FROM D1CEEN8 Riv. H. C. Suter, LL.B.. 

P.H.D., D.D. 

For praaentation by Guilds in Church, Sunday School, etc. 2/6 net 

FOR OUR YOUNG POLK 

BLACE MAGIC , A. R. Fisher 

Luc^'Si 

Talca tbs little Peopla raval in, 2/** net 


A- R. Fisher 

I "•* 

Lucy Cuire 
2/“ net 


ARTlfUR a. STOCKWELLe 
leUdgRtw Hill* leoadon* E.C.4 

CURRENT UST FREE 
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John Long —Over the Top. Arthur £ambert $8 6d — 
The Creeping Jenny Mystery Bryan Flynn—^The 
Tar Brubh Peter Brook—^Mystery Money John 
Laurence 

Longmans —^The Mill Norman Walker—Barren Com 
Georgette Ileyer 

Sampson Low The Incredible Year Faith Baldwin 
Mbthubn The Golden Isle Dorothy M Fisk — 
Savinclli J Chartres Molony —^Autumn Flight 
Eleanor Giaycka - Glory s Net William I Tilden 
JOiiN Murray —Three Daughters Jane Dashwood — 
Tlie Dividing Years Farquhar Sloan —^The Lady of 
the Cromlech Hugh Do Blacara -The Mammon ot 
Righteousness P C Wren 



Mr. Leoaasd Henalowe, 

wUoae new book," Living ai We Do (Jo«epb)b wai reviewed In 
Uit month • Bookman 


Nash & Grayson —^Murdu From Beyond. R. Francis 
1 oster 

ti cii PALMi R —^Deiiis Delivers the Goods Charles Hand 
Si ANDY Paul—^L eaves Before the Wind Florence 
1 owford — Mystery Street L Noel — Pirate s Face 
Nor\al Richardson — I he Bellmcr Mystery Ben 
Ames Williams —The Man Will Scott—he Mystery 
of the beven Wilfrid Usher Ae Discard Kennetli 
Perkins 

Putnams —Idood Robert Neumann 
Alston Rjvkrs — Dcierred Pavmenl James Owen 
Sucker —I he Castle 1 ranz Kafka 
Sklffingtoh —Suppression 'Vilham Hallatt —The 

Cnpple in Black £ V Timms 
StockWBLL —Luck-Law Major L Dawes is 6d 
TGOLMIN — Lord Byron Kasimir Ldschmid 
Waru^ Lock— Full Moon Jav Marsion — ^Mr Fortune 
ExplRixis, G C Bailey —Castle Enigma. J Russell 
Wamn-^The Subway Mystery Ben Bolt—The 
JMua Pooh Valentine, as 6d. 


roniON BOOKS and ikanslations 

Thornton Butterworth —The Future of the German 
Empire General von Seeckt 8s 6d 
Fraser —The Treatment of Pulmonary and Surgical 
Tuberculosis with Unckaloabo Adnen Sechehave 
Knopf —A Cultural History of the Modem Age Fgon 
Fnedell Vol z 2s 

Longmans —^Selected Works of Richard Rollc, Hermit 
J C Hcseltme 8s 6d 

Macmillan —^Fragments of a Political Diarv Joseph M 
Baerureither rCs—^Ihe A^rieid of Virgil Arthur 
S Way 5 s 

Methui n —^Four Infantrymen on the Western 1 ront, 1918 
Lrnst lohannsen 5s 

OXIORI3 University Pri ss —Gianfrancesco Pico Della 
Miiandola on the Imagination Introduction, English 
Translation and Notes by Harry Caplan 4- 6d. 

HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Burns, Oails A Wasiibourne —Die life ot Bishop 
Hedley J Anselm Wilson 12s (k 1 
Carp y Pr? ss 1 he Seventy Years 1 homas I ewis f>s 
Casselt —1 pisocles and Reflections Majoi-General bir 
Wyndham Childs 18s 

f onstaulf —J (jcorgo Adami Mane Adami 10s (kI 
The Life of John Xavier Mcmman Sir Perceval 
T aurence i8s 

Dint —Michael Ang«. 1 o Dmitn Mere/hkovsky 7s (wl 
Fablr & FABkR -Hammersmith Hov bir Nigel Playfair 
2 IS —The Expansion of Italy Lmgi ViUan 15s 
Hi INIMANN —M>ron X Hcmck Colonel T Benll(> 
Mott 2 IS 

Japan Sociity (New York)—The Complete Journal of 
lownsend Hamv $500 

John Long Fifty Years of Famous Judges Evtjn 
Graham 2 is 

Longmans— ^De Soto and the Conquistadors Theodore 
Maynard 16s 

Elkin Mathews —Bar and Buskin Edward 1 bpuicc 15s 
John Murkas — \n Old Stock Actors Memoncs Joe 
Graham 15s 

Putnams —Flying Gypsies Violette de ^♦ibour los od 
Scribners-—. Brawny Wycherley Willard Connely 
los 6d . 

SiEVTNs, Son A Shlfs - New Light on the Discovery of 
Australia Fdited by Henry N Stevens i8s 
louiMiN -Ihe Roads of Spain Chailes L Freeslon 
los 6d 

Watts— Marcus Aurelius Antoninus C Clayton Dove 
3s 6d 

Yale Univi rsity Press —Elizabetli Gaskcll Gerald de 
Witt Sanders 16b 

JUVENILE 

JoNAiiiAN Capi -Jhi Pchcan and the Kangaroo Enc 
M Silvanus 6s 

Harrap —Lambs -Tails and Suchlike jo\ce I^nkcster 
Bnsley 5s 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Philip Atian —^The Ayesha Hellmuth von Mucke 
7s 6d 

Anglo-Catholic Congress Commiiiei —Fourth Anglo- 
Catholic Congress, 1930 Handbook is 
bVETARANYA Ashrama (Madras) —Swaraj Constitution 
K S Venkataramani 4 as 

Cambridge Univprsttv Priss New Links with Shake¬ 
speare £ A B Barnard los od 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co —Those Magic Isles 
J P Collins IS 

Chapman^ Hall —Silver Boy Vance Joseph Hoyt 7s 6d 
University of Chicago pRbSs —Reference Gmde to 
Milton David H Stevens as 6d 
D&Nr —^The Life Story of Birds Enc I itch Daglish. 6 s 
—^Everyman's Encyclopsedia of Gardening Walter 
P Wnght. {66—Fishing Boats and Fisher Folk 
Peter F, Anson zas 6d —Durham Cathedral. R^v. 
James Wall, as, 6d. 
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VNobl Douglas.— ^Woodcraft and World Service. I. O. 
Evans. 6s. 

Faber & Faber. —^The Poet's Progress. Walter D’Arcy 
Cresswell. 7s. 6d. 

Hooper & Stoughton. —^The Nature of Angels. Alexander 
Whyte. 7s. 6d. 

Hurst & Blackett. —^True Stories of Immortal Crimes. 
H. Ashton-Wolfe. i8s. 

^ Jarrolds. —Billy in Ceylon. Maurice Wiltshire. 2s. 6 d. 
^ —Loopy Limericks. A. Magniac. 28.—Secret War. 
Thomas M. Johnson. los. 6 d. 

Longmans. —A People's Book of Saints. J. Alick Bonquet. 
78. 6d. 

Sampson I^w. —^The Memoirs of a Little Monkey. Fer* 
dinand A. Ossendowski. 7s. 6d. 

Methuen. —Artists in String. Kathleen Haddon. 6s.— 
Welsh Folklore and Folk Custom. T. Gwynn Jones. 
7s. 6d.—Rambles in Devon. J. H. Wade. 7s. 6d.— 
Days on Dartmoor. C. W. l^lkington-Rogers. 7s. 6d. 
Newnes. —Present-Day Astronomy. J. W. N. Sullivan. 

2 S. 6d. 

Oxford University Press. —The Year’s Work in English 
Studies. Vol. ix, 1928. S. Boas. los. 6d. 
CecilPalmer.- -The Next Budget. Junius Junior. 2s.6d.— 
Rip Van Scotland. William Bell. 2s. 6d.—The Case 
for Edward de Vere, 17th Karl of Oxford as “ Shake¬ 
speare." Percy Allen. 7s. ()d.—The Diary of a Dog. 
Tatters." 5s. 

Alfred Sharp. —Inside the Roman Church. J. W. 
Payiitcr. 3s. 6d. 

Stockwkll.— -Man and the Multiliide. A. C. Hill. Gs. 
Watts. —Dickons and Religion. W. Kent, as.—Natural 
Singing and Speaking. Krne.sl Cameron. 2s. 6d. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Allen & Unwin. —Agis, King of Sparta. Una Broailbent. 
. 5 s. 

STOc'KWiiLL. —Dramatic lipisodes from Dickens. Rev. 
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- SANDS - 
THE CRADLE OF THE 

TyfTll 17 the geography and geology 
DLDL0E0 OF PALESTINE. 

By MGR. LEGENDRE. Price 3/6 net 

Postage 4 d. 

“Very clearly arranged. The first section, on 
Western Palestine, discusses in successive chapters the 
Mediterranean Coast, the coastal plains, the mountains 
of Galilee, the plains of Fsdraelon, the mountains of 
Samaria and of Judea, the Desert across the Negeb. 
The second section deals with the Jordan Valley and 
the Dead Sea, the third with Transjordania, while 
the fourth discusses the geological structures of the 
country, its temperature, winds, flora, fauna, etc. 
It can be read in ease and pleasure, for its style is 
lucid and it has been admirably translated.** 

—Expository Times 

“ New light on the Titus Oates Plot.** 

Sir WILLIAM HOWARD, 
VISCOUNT STAFFORD 
1612—1680 

By S.N.D. With 7 illustrations and 3 
genealogical tables. Price 8/6 net 

Postage 6d. 


London: 15, King Street, Covent Garden; and Edinb iigh 


H. C. Suter. 

POETRY 

Camuuiuge University Press. - Whims find Moods. 
Thomas Thornlcy. 5s. 

C11ATTO & WiNDUS. A Dream in the Luxembourg. 

Richard Aldington. 3s. Od. 

Faher & Paper. —Adamastor. Roy Campbell. 5s. 
Ingpen & Grant. Sacrifice or Azal and Edras. Frederic 
Irving Taylor, los. 6d. 

Elkin Mathews & Marrot.- Serenity. Lilian Giinton. 
js, CkI.—T he Starry Venture. Bessie J. B. MacArthur. 
jg, —Pantaloncs and Anticks. Joan Campbell. 

3s. (kI. 

Alex Stewart Gray.— Short Reed, Siegfreid Robert. 
3s. 6d. 

Stockwell. —Thistledown. Jahtri. is. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Chapman & Hall.— The Complete Works of Walter Savage 
Landor. Vol. xi. 30s. 

Cobden-Sanoerson. —^Memoirs of the late Mrs. Robinson. 

7s. 6d. 

Collins. —Mistress Spitfire. J. S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d. 
Constable.. —Punch and Judy. Esther Hyman. 3s. 6d. 
Dent.— The Novels of Captain Marryat. Nos. 17, 18, 19 
^ . and 20. 3s. fid. each. 

.^'Duckworth. —W. H. Hudson’s South American Romances. 
8s. 6d. 

Heinemann.— The Puppet Show of Memory. Maurice 
Baring. 58. 

Hoogb (Glasgow).—^The Scots Mercat "Cross." William 
George Black. 2s. fid. 

Knopf.—- Jenny. Sigrid Undset. 3s* —Pierre. Her¬ 

man Melville. $3.00. 

. John Murray.—I^ o Fide. Rev. Charles Hams. 12s. 

, Putnams.— All Quiet on the Western Front. Erich Maria 
, Remarque. 3s. fid. 

/Alston Rivers. —Ancient Rites and Ceremonies. G. 
Keith Murray, xos. fid. 
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A UTHORS should send immediately for Irec specimen 
copy of" Writer's Own Magazine "(Od. monthly) Invaluable 
for practical help and suggestion. Cash prize literary Com¬ 
petitions. Address: Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29. Ludgate Hill 
London. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. !/■ per 1,000 words. All worK 
executed personally. Highest teetimoniale.—Mlea 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melroae Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


^YPXST (experienced) desires work 1 daily, 
^ part time or at home. Highest teetimonlale. 
Own machine. MISS LILIAN NORTHING, 11, 
Chaniaion Gardena. Kensington, W.8. 
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IWHALANTNy 


quickly And sAfely ends the discomfort And 
dnn^er of a cold in the head. BreAthe the 
germicidAl vApour from your hAndkerchief 

PifSt ihiftg every morning put a drop 
of ** Vapex** ,on your handkerchief. 






^ Of Chamitu, 2h A ^/- J 

^ TNOMse lumrooT •> eo.. i.m J 
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ASSOCIATION BOOKS. 

HERE is an aspect of book-collecting that is extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting. Strictly speaking, it is 
subsidiary to W)k-collecting; a side-show, shall we 
say ? But it is very alluring for all that. In fact, I am 
inefined to think 
that book-collect¬ 
ing only reaches 
its highest and 
most attractive 
condition if the 
collector adds 
the making of 
association books 
to it. 

Almost every¬ 
body thest; days 
knows what is 
meant by the 
making of asso¬ 
ciation books, 
although the 
understanding of 
it has come in 
recent years. It 
was not so long 
since that only 
the few, the 
expert and the 
experienced book- 
collector, knew 
anything «alx)ut 
it, or understood 
exactly wliat it 
meant. But the 
business of it has 
grown so rajiidly, 
and we have 
heard so much 
alxiut it at sales, 
and in special 
articles, that the 
average man, and 
especially the 
ordinary hook- 
collector, is now 
fully aware; of its 
meaning. Moreover, we miy examine few modern 
catalogues and fail to find a .section given to it. As a 
matter of fact, many booksellers issue special catalogues 
devoted entirely to association books. 

Time was, when the only adjunct to a mild interest 
in book-cdUccting—only the rich and the wise indulged 
in It in those earlj' days—was that of extra-illustrating, 


or grangerising, as the professionals had it. That is not 
so popular in these modern times. Association book¬ 
making may have largely taken its place ; although I 
believe extra-ilhi.strating will revive before long. Mr. 
Clive Holland gave us an extremely interesting article 

on Cningcrising 
in Thk Bookman 
for April. It was 
very helpful and 
informative. 

This intcre.st in 
as.sociation books 
is growing apace ; 
and a very justi¬ 
fiable interest it 

is. There ran 
never be any 
lessening of enter¬ 
tainment, i f I 
may so call it, in 
book - collecting ; 
and it can Ik* 
added to a hun¬ 
dredfold if the 
building up of 
as.sociaiion books 
is indulged in. I 
call it a building 
Ix'cause that is 
really what it is. 
Always the chase 
is a fascinating 
affair ; and if we 
go about it intel¬ 
ligently, it can 
give us the highest 
possible form of 
enjo^'mciit. A s 
time passes wc 
become adept in 

it, and realise 
the untold and 
unknown thrills 
that it brings to 
our task. As we 
pursue it we are 
deeply conscious 

of its wonderful possibilities. It matures our book- 
collccting habit; it widens our literary horizon, and 
opens up new fields of thought and pleasure. 

Fortunately it need not be limited to those of us whose 
pockets are deep. That is the quintessence of the 
pleasure we derive from l)ook-collecting of any kind. 
Granted that most of us arc never likely to be in a 




A page from a beautifully illuminated 
manuaciipt ** Horae.** 


From Meun. Chit. J. Stwyer'i IlIttitratMl CttaloKue oi 

Rare Hooka and Manuserlpla, No. XCV. Sue page 158. 
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position to purchase, shall I say, all the first editions 
of Mr. Kipling’s books ; or the original manuscripts, if 
they were obtainable, of all the books by Charles 
Dickens. But all of us can, if we have learned the art 
to judge an early writer's work, buy a first edition here 
and there, and add a modest association item to it. if 
we have the vision and the foresight to do so. The 
democracy of book-collecting makes it one of those joys 
that turn the grey world with its everlasting grind of 
wage-earning, into a realm of beautiful and permanent 
reality, that has no equal in any other walk of life. 
Wise book-collecting is a valuable interest—^pursuit- 
entertainment—study, or whatever name suits the taste 
and tendency of the individual. When we add associa¬ 
tion book-making to our book-collecting, we at once 
have a new source of interest which is more rich in 
attractions than is any other form of book-collecting. 
There is, in itself, the sheer fascination of it. Moreover, 
the extent of our success is governed by the height of 
our intelligence. This intelligence can spring only from 
the literary knowledge that, by dint of close concentra¬ 
tion and persistent contemplation, we have established 
in our mind. If we have approached literary evaluation 
by a sure and certain process, we shall have laid down 
such a basis of standardisation as shall enable us, in 
the first place, to collect those authors who are worthy 
of a place upon our shelves; and secondly, there will 
come, in natural .sequence, reliable conceptions as to 
what we shall add to them in the way of association 
books. 

Indeed, this good and plt?asant work of association 
making gives our carefully selected books only such 
value as our undcrstanditig .shall dictate to us. C'om- 
raercially. the value is definite. It may represent a few 
shillings to begin with ; it may some day add a great 
many pounds to the price we paid for the volumt*. 
.^yiere in front of me are two entries of Sir James Barrie's 

When a Man's Single.” The price of one, without an 
autograph, is £120. The other, bearing but a bare 
presentation autograph of the author, is priced at £150* 
Ordinary first edition books by authors who are 
moderately collected, having the autograph of the 
writers, would posse s an additional value of several 
pounds. 

But, says the reader : after such a prelude-How 
shall we go about it ? It is a fair question, and while 
1 may give you, in a broad way, the outline of it, the 
successful making of an association book depends 
largely, if not entirely, upon the innate understanding 
of a collector. As time passes original ideas will come 
for items that will make a volume distinctive. Just to 
beg an autograph from the author, is doing only the 
jpbvious. Besides, there are a thousand and one people 
doiUg this. Of course, to have an original letter in a 
volume from the writer of a famous work is a fine thing, 
but it is not always possible to procure it. And after 
all it.is rather a trial for the popular author to be so 
bothered. We really must give him a chance to enjoy 
some leisure. Still, it is a great accomplishment if one 
can persuade the writer, whom wc have in mind, to do 
something of cs}H*cial interest for the book. If this 
cannot be done, I would urge you to go to the anti¬ 
quarian bookseller, who is usually able to offer you some 
autograph item that will fit the depth of your purse. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS 



LONDON 

PICKERING & CHATTO, LTD. 

I, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. 


MYERS & CO. 

102, New Bond Street, London, W.l 

(Oxford Street end) 

A laxga selection of 

lUUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
EARLY PRINTED BOOKS 

FIRST EDITIONS OF SCARCE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY LITERATURE 

FIRST EDmONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, ETCHINGS 
RARE EARLY MAPS, etc. etc. 

InapeeHon invited 

CATALOGUES POST FREE 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED 

IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 

Tel ^ one : Mayfair 2931 
Tdeirams: Myeraliber, Weado, Ixtndon 
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A pmgm from an lllumlnatod manuacrlpt* 
taken from the Pealterium DaTidle cum 
Calendarlo (Item 2S7). 


From Mttstirs. Myarct & Co.'$ new CateloRue. See page 157. 


themselves, but letters about the bodes fnmi othtt : 
writers, original poems in MS., printed poems, xnanu- ; 
script bibliographies, and many other thingar that my/ 
ingenuity, or rather my interest has persuaded me to 
seek. I have bought odd bits of things here and .. 
there ; I have bothered the booksellers for items, and 
paid modest prices. My way has been easy and . 
fortunate, rather than deliberately wise and clever. The^ ’ 
gods have pandered to my pursuit. They have triedU - 
to help me, as they always willingly will help the 
disciple. Sometimes, in my hauntings of the rare book 
shop, I have found other unexpected things. Once, 
in my questing, I found a copy of Whitman's “ Prose 
Works,” nicely and interestingly autographed by Mr. 
Wells. Thus the good gods of literary environment 
ever bless the true collector—^he who regards his col¬ 
lecting as something of sacred and intellectual value. 

It is a most intimate hobby. 

THE MARKET. 

The Golden Cockerel Press have issued their spring 
list. It is a work of typographical art, and apart from 
the many interesting things in it, it is really worth 
possessing for itself. It is the most distinctive list we 
have seen this year. It is wonderfully printed, on fine 
paper, and remarkably illustrated. It is a list, not 
only to be read, but to be kept. If the Golden Cockerel 
Press issue man;, more like this, they will surely be 
collected. 

It would be well to secure a copy of a splendid 
omnibus volume of ” (ireat Sea Stories of all Nations.” 

A good, and even a fascinating idea. When it is borne 
in mind that that notable writer, H. M. Tomlinson, 
edited it, and wrote an introduction, it will be realised 
that the book is important. The stories included .in 
the volume cover all ages. ' 




If it be a long one, try to find a short, original manu¬ 
script. Some document that will add extreme value 
to your copy of the book. Imagine the added value of, 
shall I say,«a first edition of Mr. Kipling's ” Barrack 
Room Ikillads ” if it w^Te practicable to insert in it the 
original manasciipt of ” Gunga Din ” ; a letter relating 
to the volume from the author hhbself; a signed 
picture, or some other odd bit of manuscript, in one 
way or another associated with the author, and 
especially the volume. Such a book would have con¬ 
siderable literary value, and tremendous commercial 
value. My own association book-making is not 
restricted to such things, however valuable from a 
monetary scn.se they may be. I slip into my copies aU 
kinds of things having, of course, to do with the book 
or the author, which may haf^e no attraction for others 
besides myself, although they afe real and inexpensive 
items. I include a fugitive jMsem, an unexpected 
picture, a printed letter—and a dozen other things. 
Which brings us to the finest aspect of association book- 
mAking—the personal. Most of my own books are of 
this kind. For years I have sought from those authors. 
wtjiOM value has been my valuiP--'happily maturity has 
sv^pc«!rted my earlier judgment—letters of varied hue 
on ^tw ^ that. There are in these respected books of 
letters not only fxxnn the authors 


There. is a new list recently issued by the Houf^ 
Press, 15, Rue Gudnegaud, Paris. The books to be 
published by this Press are by living authors, signed,, 
numbered and limited editions privately printed. Tliere 
are included in the list: A War Story, by Richard 
Aldington ; and ” Ten Poems More,” by Robert Graves. 

In spite of the fact that the market for first editions 
is somewhat on the low side, at the moment of writmg, 
arising out of the past financial happenings in both 
America and England, there has been a good deal of 
business done in this direction, and quite a number of 
sales have takeji place in the auction-rooms. Also 
many famous old and rare books have been sold. We 
noted that a copy of the first illustrated edition of 
Lamb's ” Tales from Shakespeare'' was disposed of 
for £220 ; Pepys's Memoirs, £165 ; Boswell’s ” Life of 
Johnson,” £115; and Sterne’s ” Tristram Shandy,” £100.. 

One of the best journals in America for collectors 
and booksellers is The BookseU^ and Collector, It is . 
really a weekly magazine for book and print sellers, ^ 
collectors, librarians and learned societies. It is well , ^ 
edited, readable and informative. 

An author to collect is Edmund Munden. Probably/ ^ 
rniidm of tbe^ notes him. v bm^^J 



' Many of them, aie still procurable at reasonable prices, 
although they are all appreciating in value. None of 
them has yet reached a very high price, but some of 
them are costing a pound or so. We see, for instance, 
; a little booklet of his called Pastorals," published 
in 1916, is now being offered for £3. Only k little while 
since it could be bought for a few shillings. Mr. 
#Blunden writes both distinctive poetry and prose; he 
recently became literary editor of The Nation, 

Mr. A. E. Coppard's " My One Hundredth Tale ” is 
on the Golden Cockerel Press Spring List. Mr. Coppard's 
books are fetching high prices these days. " My One 
Hundredth Tale " is limited to 750 copies. 

" Galsworthiana," by Louis Henry Cohn, is a book 
for collectors. Only 500 copies have been printed for 
England and America. Messrs. Elkin Mathews & Marrot 
are the publishers. Captain Cohn has been a collector 
of Galsworthiana for a long time and is an authority 
on the subject. It makes an excellent companion 
volume to Mr. H. V. Marrot’s bibliography of Mr. 
Galsworthy's works. 

Two limited editions of Marlowe's " Edward the 
Second " have been made by the Aquila Press. The 
twenty-five guinea edition recently appeared. Only 
fifty copies were issued, printed on hand-made paper; 
the other edition—^500—was issued at £2 12s. 6d. 

The Trustees of the British Museum arc appealing 
for £30,000. This is the balance of the amount needed 
to secure for the nation the famous “ Luttrell Psalter " 
and the “ Bedford Book of Hours." We hope, indeed, 
that in spite of the many appeals that are made for 
this and that these days, that this £30,000 will be 
} speedily forthcoming, so that these precious things may 
^ not leave the country. 

At a Sotbeby sale a little while since, an excellent 
copy of the first issue of the first edition of Walt 
Whitman’s " Leaves of Grass," dated 1855, was sold 
to Mr. Gabriel Wells, of New York, for £515. This 
first edition has the misprint " abode " on page 23. 
Other items of interest at this sale were Appcrlcy’s 
" Life of a Sportsman "—a book that is appreciating 
in value—^£108; a first edition, in the original cloth, 
of " Jane Eyre," by Charlotte Brontii, £420; and 
Reade's " The Cloister and the Hearth," £265. 

HERE ARE CATALOGUES. 

Sometimes in our unwisdom, we think that at last 
we have come to ih^ end of the catalogues quietly 
awaiting our verdict in the waiting-room outside the 
consulting-room. And there comes a gap in the mind 
of us. But there is never need to be dismayed; for 
almost before we have put the full-stop to our last 
paragraph, there arrives a fresh array of goodly lists. 
Since our notes last month, there has reached us a 
'number of very excellent catalogues. All are worth 
careful reading and study. 

J Bernard Quaritch always provides us with extremely 
r kttracjfciye catalogues. As far as we can remember. 
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tlieir manner is as it was*in the days of the famous 
Quaritch, whom we met on many occasions. The list 
before us is No. 431. Tliere are a number valuable 
items in it covering Americana. Bibles. Bibliography. 
Early Printed Books, English Hi.story and Literature. 
Genealogy' and Typography—and no end of other 
things. We feel, when wc take up a catalogue, that 
we ought to review it in detail, just as we do an 
important book. Here, for instance, in the 431 Quaritch 
list, there is a crowd of most excellent entries, and in 
our enthusiasm, when we read it carefully at breakfast- 
time th^ other morning, we marked no end of them. 
Some of the books, in our desire to be honest, we 
confess we knew and know little of. But wc would, 
^ith the right measure of fervour, stay for a few 
moments’ thought over a delectable collection of the 
writings of the desirable Richard Jefferies. A fine set 
of twenty-three volumes. Price £25. To be had for 
the ordering. And a modest price, too. ITien on the 


next page there is an entry over whi<^ we pondered 
with reverence ; a copy of Keats's £nd3nnion." A 
scarce item—a precious and a valuable item, £750* 
There are many such things in this list. There are lots 
of others of more modest sort. The ’* Tragedies ” of 
Swinburne for £5 5s.; Conrad’s " Arrow of Gold,” 25s.; 
“The Life and Typography of William Caxton,” 
£16 i6s.; Leslie Stephen’s “ Studies of a Biographer,” 
four volumes, £3, and a heap of others. There is a 
presentation copy of ” Kidnapped,” by R. L. S. for £63, 
and also a very fine set of Surtees* ” Handley Cross,” 
in seventeen parts, for £650. Just as we were putting 
down this list we caught sight of an entry of ”1914 and 
other Poems,” by Rupert Brooke for, £8. Here is an 
instance of how an early effort at judging future values 
has been justified. We paid 3s. fid. for our copy, a few 
years since. It will appreciate still more. 

Part II of Maggs Bros.' Catalogue of Books devoted 
to English Literature and History from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century 
has just come to hand. It is a magni¬ 
ficent Lst, including a large number of 
most excellent full-page illustrations. It 
would take a very long time to deal 
adequately with this really valuable cata¬ 
logue. It took us a long time to read 
through it, and not a moment was wasted, 
and not a second was uninteresting. There 
is included in this five hundred page list 
—^No. 53fi—^many splendid manuscripts, 
autograph letters and documents. Messrs. 
Maggs's catalogues have been reaching the 
writer for a number of years now, and 
we have wondered at tinies, how many 
thousands of pounds they must have 
.spent upon their production. We must ‘ 
give a word of praise to the printers, 
the Courier Press, of Leamington Spa and 
London. How shall we start to comment 
upon the catalogue ? We shall never be 
able to deal with it as wc would wish. But 
here arc a few things that will interest all 
of us. Our illustration is a reproduction 
of the engraved frontispiece in Paul 
Scarron’s Comical Romance, published in 
London in i67fi. The sub-title of the 
work reads “or a Facetious History of 
a Company of Strowling Stage-Players. 
Interwoven with Divers chosen Novels, 
Rare Adventures, and Amorous Intrigues.” 
Our picture is a view of Old Smithfield 
market-place, and shows an open-air stage 
in the background, with strolling players 
entering an inn in the foreground. Among 
the manuscripts is a reasonably priced 
(£710s.) ” Common Place Book,” extend¬ 
ing to over three hundred closely written 
pages, circa ifiqo; and a manuscript of 
Sir John Mandeville’s Travels, written 
in the Monastery of Good Children at 
U^e in i45fi, £250. There is a fine 
collection of John Milton’s works, who* 
is. wisely says the chronicler of the 
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catalogue, “After Shakespeare the Neatest English 
Poet “ ; a copy for 1/^2 of Ovid's “ Metamorphosis " ; 
WyclifEe’s Translation of Saint Paul, 3^350; a superb 
collection of Poems and Ballads “; a Rayleigh 
Document, appointing John Chudleigh captain of a 
ship for the intended voyage to South America in 1616, 
^350 ; a number of valuable Scottish items, and twenty- 
five pages of Shakespeare’s works and Shakcspearcana. 
We have been looking again at that remarkable list. 
Part II of Bibliotheca Nautica, being an alluring 
collection of books and prints and manuscripts relating 
to naval battles, pirates, buccaneers and privateers, 
shipwrecks and disasters at sea. Can anyone think of 
a list of more fascination than this No. 534 catalogue ? 
One's mind goes a-rovering at the very title, and the re¬ 
reading of the titles just filled our mind with romance 
instead of work ! We ought to mention here a third 
Maggs List (537) devoted to modem first editions. 

From Mes.srs. Myers & Co., of 102, New Bond Street, 
W.i, comes another finely illustrated catalogue. 
Me.s.srs. Myers have very kindl}^ permitted us to re¬ 
produce a page from an illuminated manuscriiit, taken 
from the Psalteriuin Davidis cum Calendario (Item 
257). It is a beautiful manuscript Psalter of French 
Di^minican use, of about 1300. A highly interesting 
historical note is printed beneath the entry. The 
price of the MS. is £150. This valuable catalogue 
contains many rare books, manu.scripts, autograph 
letters and historical documents. Among the tith'S 
are a number of extraordinarily interesting early 
printed books, and an exce])tionally fine and perfect 
copy of the Third Folio Shakespeare. It is a tall 
copy, and in splendid preservation, and contains the 
rare dedication to the Earls of Pembroke and Mont¬ 
gomery. This is an extremely precioiLS item, and the 
is £4,500. Other books in this list include 
Fyi^sentation copies of the first editions of Thomas 
Hardy’s “ The Dynasts,” and Charles Reade’s 
“ Cloister and the Hearth.” We hope to return to the 
catalogue next month. 

We trust that as a result of these catalogue notes 
the interest in such publications will increase; for it 
is rare that one finds a list that is not intere.sling. 
Yesterday wc were looking through four rather special 
catalogues—from J. & J. Leighton, Thomas Thorp, 
R. Fletcher, Ltd., and W. Hcffer & Sons, Cambridge. 
All are good lists. The Heffer catalogue is of a 
general character, and includes the library of H. V. 
Macnaghten, sometime Vice-Provost of Eton. The 
Fletcher list is worth a second reading, and com¬ 
prises rare books, editions-d >luxc, illustrated books 
and a number of interesting first editions, private press 
books, and sets of works by famous authors. There 
are no less than nine hundred entries in the Thorp cata- 
) logue of rare, valuable and important books, including 
a number of scarce editions : Barrie, Boccaccio, Dickens, 
Hardy, Kipling, and many Nonesuch Press volumes. 

Messrs. J. & J. Leighton's No. 12 catalogue is a very 
^ttgosy of good things—early and rare copies of all 
manner of books, most of them published between the 
fifteenth and eighteen centuries. The 1,140 items in 
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William MicbMl RosmUI. 

An orifflnnl portrait drawlnx In pancil by his 
brother, Dante Gabriel Koateiil (reduced) 

From Gitalogiie No. n, Baoka of Six Centuries 
(Leighton). 

their list comprise an interesting selection of sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth century musical settings of 
psalms and songs and Ixjoks about music, and, among 
other engravings a score of jxjrtraits, including an 
original drawing in pencil by 1 ). (i. Rossetti ol his 
brother, W. M. Rossetti, which we reproduce on this 
page. Catalogue No. ij Ironi the same firm contains a 
further list of between six and seven hundred items 
selected from their large stock of Ixioks, mainly fifteenth 
to eighteenth centuries. All of the books have been 
carefully collated, and are considere<l as i)erfect and in 
good condition. 


forty-eight aquatint plates (£95), and a large variety 
of other bool^ ancient and modem. The illustrations 
in this catalogue^—quaint old woodcuts, and from 
drawings and paintings, are excellently reproduced. 

Messrs. Charles J. Sawyer’s illustrated catalogue 
No. 95 offers a very interesting selection of seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth century travel, history and 
other books about America; and some early medical 
treatises, one in black letter. Another rare black letter 
is Tusser’s famous “ Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandrie ” (£26), and another, Barclay’s " Ship of 
Fooles ” (£65). Tliere are four beautifully illuminated 
fourteenth and fifteenth century manuscript books of 
hours, a page from one of which we reproduce. Other 
items to be noted are first editions of (Godwin’s Political 
Justice ” (£63), Blackstone’s “ Commentaries,” that great 
legal classic (£90), Evcl3m’s ” Sylva ” (£15). a number 
of manu.scripts and historical documents, and Jacobean 
and other early tracts. It is a catalogue that collectors 
should not miss. 

Another attractive catalogue of first editions, rare 
books and manuscripts comes from Major Hartley ('lark. 
It includes a first edition, first issue, of Boswell’s 
” Johnson ” in the 1791 two volumes, with the first 
edition, first issue, of the 171)3 volume, for £250; a 
first edition of Gray’s ” Odes,” printed by Walpole at 
his Strawber* y Hill Press; first editions of Burns and 
kolxTt Ferguson, and (for £5 5.S) of (jay’s " Trivia.” 
A first edition of '* Pickwick ” for £28, of Browning’s 
” Paracelsus ” for £6 los , of Meredith’s ” Mf)dem Love ” 
(Kllen Terry’s copy) for £ib los , of Tr<)llop<*’s “ Orlej 
Farm,” for £6 los., arc a few other items that one is 
not likely to overlook, and amop" first editions of con¬ 
temporary authors are books by Hardy, Galsworthy, 
Kipling, Coppard, Blunden, W’. H. Davies, Robert 
Bridges. Conrad, George Moore, Moltram and Humb -t 
Wolfe at moderate prices. 


Other catalogues on our tables at the moment have And you should write also for Messrs. Elkin Mathews’s 
been received from W. H. Smith & Son, S(>uthport; Catalogue of Modern First Editions (No 31), which 
J. W. Browne & Son. Rugby; 


Henry tii. Bates, Salisbury, Gilbeit 
Jamie.son, faverpool; J. D. Miller, 
Kilburn ; J. Preston & Co., Claph^ni. 


The (No. 282) catalogue of Messrs. 
James Rimell will n-pay attention. 
To begin with, there is the only known 
copy printed in colours of Thomas 
Malton’s Picturesque Tour through 
the Cities of London and Westminster” 
(1792 1800), with descriptive letter- 
press. This is in two volumns, and is 
priced, in the finest |)ossitde state, at 
£z,200 . There is another copy with 
the hundred plates uncoloured at £125. 


There is an illuminated early fifteenth 

K ury manuscript Book of Hours 
), some desirable first editions of 
cens, Ainsworth, Trollo|N); the first 
filtrated edition of Ben Jonson; a 
28x6 edition of Ackermann's 
^'Pnfclic Schools oi England,” * with 



ftfdm Parll Corqer. 

Bumplaofplit* primed in oolmn 
(mnoh mdopM^ 


Fm **A nmrfMiM Tour Through thuCUlM of London MdWMtadamcr,** by Tbomii Mgllon. 
from Cnmloffut No. lit of Mumiw 
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- €oiitras nearly two thousand items, and has an admirable 
toti^uction by Mr; Percy H. Muir, giving some useful 
points m modem first editions for the guidance of 
collectors. 

POINTS FOR COLLECTORS. 

^ The first edition collector of the present time is very 
^SOTmmating, and the standard of knowledge required 
makes it necessary that information upon the subject of 
edition collecting should be given freely. 

The old order is changing, and the old oyster ’* tvoe of 
IwkseUer is dying out; the bookseller of to^ay who is 
able to work his business for the benefit of his collector 
chcntele. conforming with the spirit of the times, is gettina 
the business. s ^ * s 

1 was speaking to a member of the book fraternity the 
otlw day—a bookmaker, let me explain, but not my book- 
maker, of course I He voiced tiiie old cry " that things 
are not what they were, owing to the good information 
given by the newspapers." 

The number of his customers has increased, and although 
profits might be smaUer. actually the amount of steady 
genuine business had increased. This applies to the more 
noble profession of book-selling also, and I would venture 
the opinion that there are in England to-day three times 
as many collectcrs of modern first editions as there were 
four years ago, and the book trade has benefited. 

We English arc characteristically conservative, and we 
believe that we should hold what we have, he it knowledge 
of books or the books themselves. With regard to books 
and our conservatism especially, it is quite obvious that 
our pride of possession has had many rude shocks owing 
to the mighty power of the dollar forcing us to sell to 
America our literary treasures. These may only be lent 
to thajt great country, for a well known American dealer 
recently said to me that in a few years' time we should be 
going over, to IT.S.A. to buy back our old English books. 

hortunately we are able to progress at tlie present time 
with the making of a new and well defined period in the 
history of English literature; a.ssisted by the writings of 
living authors of to-day, and coupled with tlie fact that 
the English collector is really alive to the importance of 
^tto age in which he lives, we can, in regard to the immediate 
vegb^re of the modem first edition market, look forward 
i|Rn equanimity. 

But in order to do justice to our English book-collectors, 
believing them to be the real backbone supporting the 
prestige of English literature, I believe in the policy that 
book-sellers should give real open-handed service to the 
genuine collectors of to-day. There arc many professed 
book-collectors who are not worthy of the name, mere 
Sj^culators or amateur dealers ; tjiey are the most astute 
information seekers, but they are (juickly discovered by 
the alert bookseller, who can then be an oyster ! 

Buyers of modem first editions do wish to know that 
toe first edition that they arc buying is a copy of the first 
issue, if such exists. A conscientious book-seller will not, 
knowingly, sell them a " wrong ’un," but, like a tipster, 
he is not infallible I 

The appearances of several modern books, which in their 
first editions are found to have omissions, alterations, etc., 
^ve created a need for definite information for toe benefit 
%f collectors and booksellers. Many " points ’’ are bard 
^ ^ fix. The dropped " O ’* in ** The Memoirs of a Eox- 
Hun^g Man " is one, but whether the type shifted or 
' not during the printing, the fact remains that the average 
' collector prefers to possess a copy with the dropped letter. 

' Fortunately toe practice of inserting several pages of 
' 1. publishers' advertisements of varying dates has gone out 
fashion, but 1 would assuine that the issue of Kipling’s 
;.?^-Trafiic8 and Discoveries *’ with the advertisement pages 
4nted “ 55.8.'04 " has priority over any other .issue, the 
-belief being that the misprint was discovered ere toe whole 
- was finished, and altered to ** 25.8/04." 1 have 

copies with other dates, and. also undated, and 
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Presumably rthc average collector will always be satisfied 
to possess a copy of a first edition which seems to answer 
for itself the question, but a missing word, though actually 
missed later in the printing, is an acceptable point in 
favour of calling the book the first issue, 

Before departing from the importance of points, may I 
express the hope tliat publishers will not become too lax 
with their proof readers, and allow them to discover too 
many misprints during the printings of first editions 1 
It will interest readers of Tiik Bookman to know that 
the first edition of A. K. Coppard's recent masterpiece 
" Pink Furniture ” has Ixien issued in three different shades 
of binding to the first edition, namely pink, red, and creamy 
yellow. The issues are classified by me in that order, 
llie first two issues have unc;ut bottom edges and the last 
has cut liottom edges. The first issue is undoubtedly 
going to be a rarity, and T have had to pay twcMily shillings 
for a copy. There are minor alterations m the designs on 
the covers, but the cloth colourings are unmistakable. 

Mr. Coppanl told me that he know " no more than a 
Mahatma in purgatory ’' of the diftcronre, so— let it be known • 
Mention of uncut edges leads mo to remark upon the 
wrong belief many book lovers and collectors have that 
to cut the edges or to open the leaves is to destroy the 
value of a book. An uncut edge means that the edges of 
the leaves have been left rough, or uiitrimmed by the 
bindcr'.s guillotine. To open the leaves of an uncut book 
IS not cutting the edges, and it still remains an " uncut edge." 

Many collectors persist m the practice of keeping their 
Imoks with the leaves unopened, and have to struggle to 
read the volume. It is quite unnecessary and it does not 
make an atom of difference to the value, but the leaves 
should lie oiicned with a paper knife and cut carefully * 
The unopened leaf is rather an annoyance, and an amusing 
incident occurred the otlier day in a Ixiok shop which T 
know well. A customer living .some dislarue out of 
London had purchased an " unopened " 1 x>ok the day 
liefore, and eame back with the volume, because lie said 
tliat he could not read it in that state on a railway journey. 
An assistant was detailed to open the leaves for him I 
Book udloctor' in Kngland are showing a lively interest 
in many ol the using men of the time, and tliere is a good 
demand for the first editions of Aldous Huxley, T. F. I'owys, 
11 . E. Bates, Liam O’Flaherty, A. E. Coppanl, K. H. 
Mottram, Hugli Walpole, and others. A brisk rise is 
apparent in the first editions of Eden I*hillpotts’.s books, 
and a fine copy of “ Children of the Mi.st " brought twelve 
liouiids the other day m a l.ondon sale-room. J wonder 
how long it will be Ix'fore the first editions of Maurice 
Hewlett, Rider Haggard, Conan Doyle. W. W. Jacobs, 
and some others of our rather neglected grea^ men imII 
lie the rarilies of the first edition market. No .sounder 
.ulvico ^oiihl lx* given than that the firsts ol these aufJiors 
lie collected . t once. (JilbjiRI II. Faui s. 

THE FIRST EDITIONS OF HENRY 
WILLIAMSON. 

Them are very defitiiLe signs that the first editions of 
I leiiry Williamson will appreciate greatly in the future. He 
]> >sses.ses all fhe attractive essentials of a collected author : 
lie lias exceptional merit (he lias lieen ]iraiscd by Hardy 
and (lalsiAoriliy), his early Ixxiks are definitely rare in a 
line condition, his limited editions are " limited ’* in the 
true sense, and he has never written anything that ran 
lx‘ said to lx* inferior to th* slamlard of an im|x>rtant 
•iiithor. There is no n*asou why every first edirion of 
Williamson should not be read and appreciated by the 
collector. Wilhan.son's output comprises a volume of 
nature essays, two volume.s of short stones and five novels. 
1 ^ It is with these five novels *,hat he definitely established 
Pimself as a writer wlm would eventually count, 
m '* Tarka the Otter " is now recognised as a classic, but 
|g|P Itas prove<l that he ufulcrstands men as well as animals 
^lljus tetralogy " The Flax of Dream," which consists of 
Beautiful Years. ' " Dandelion Days." " The Dream 
of Ftor Women ’ and " The Pathway." " The Beautiful 


Years ” and " Dandelion Days ** have been recently 
revised and republished. 

Since it is doubtful if these novels ever entered a second 
edition in their original form their rarity and interest are 
great, and it is safe to say that they will be wanted not 
only by collectors but by those who wish to compare them 
with the autlior's maturer efforts. 

The prices of Williamson’s first editions are not yet 
set, and it would be rash to mention hard and fast figures. 

I'hc writer purchased a fine copy of " The Beautiful 
Years ” about twelve months ago for 14s. A copy, to ^ 
his knowledge, was recently purchased at £5, which is 
cheap to-day. Mr. Williamson kindly confirmed tliat the 
writcr'.s set was complete a short time ago, and this list 
brings his publications up to date. 

First Euttions : 

'* The Beautiful Years." 1921. ((xilUns.) 

" The T<,onc Swallows.” 1022. (Collins.) 

" Dandelion Days." iq22. (Collins.) 

" The Peregrine’s Saga.”* i<)23. (Collins.) 

" The Dream of Fair Women." 1024. (Collins.) 

" The Old Stag." i<)2f». (Putnams.) 

" Tpxka the Otter." 1927. (Putnams.) 

" The Pathway." 1928. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Introduction to "A Soldier's Diary of the Great 
War." 1029. (Faber A: Gwycr.) 

Rkviski) Editions: 

" The Beautiful Years.” 1929. (Faber & Faber.) 

" Dandelion Days.” 1930. (Faber & Faber.) 

T.tmtti'D Editions: 

" Tarka the Otter.” 1927. (i) One hundred copies 

printeil on hand-made paper in two colours and 
bound in vellum, numbered and signed. (Chiswick 
Pre.ss ) (2) 1,000 copies, unniimlx'red .and un.tigned, 
(Pufn.ims.) (3) Ordinary crown-octavo edition. 
(Putnams ) Collectors luive ignored editiui No. 2 
an<l have concentrate*! on edition No. i, as the 
limited edition, .and on edition No 3, as tlie first 
ordinary edition. 

" The Wcl h'landers Plain.” | 1929. (The Beaumont 

I Toss.) F’oiir hundred numbered copies of which 
Nob. I to 80 arc signed by the author, artist 
and publisher. 

" The Ackymals." 1929. (The Windsor Press.) Two 
hundred and twenty-five numbered copies, sign A. 

" The Beautiful Years." t<) 29 . (Faber & Fab ) 
Two hundred copies numbered and signed. 

"The Lmhay on the Downs.” 1929. No. 12, 'The 
Woburn Hooks. (Elkin Mathews A: Marrot.) 
Five hundred and thirty copies (of which only fi\e 
hundred were for sale) numbered and initialed. 

" Dan<lelion Days.” 1930. (Faber A: l^'aber.) Two 
hundred copies numbered and signed. 

Fokthcominu : 


" The Village Book.” (Jonathan Cape.) Limited and 
ordiuar}* editions. 

" The Patriot’s Progress." (Geoffrey Bles.) Limited 
and ordinary editions. 

” The Dream of Fair Women ” (revised). (Faber & 
Faber.) Limited and ordinary editions. 


H arraps are 
Jefferies's “The 
Home” with an 
Henry Williaxn.son. 

All books by 
bear a wooflcut of 
initials H. W. on its 
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I. Waveney Girvan. 


• In Collins's King’s Way Classics the “ Peregrine’s Saga ** 
has been reprinted with this note : 

" Author's Note to King's Way Classic Edition 
“ * The Crowstarver * and * Biids in Ixindon' replace a chapter 
culled * The Outlaw ’ which appears in the onginal edition.— 
11 . W.” " The Ix>nc Swallows ” has been partly reissued under 
tlie title “ The Incoming of Summer ” in Collins’s *' New World ” 
series. “The Peregrine's Saga” was published in America 
under the title of “ Sun Brothers.” 

t “ The Wet Flanders ” has been reprinted in a cheaper 
edition by Faber & Faber. 
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JOHN MILTON. 

By George Saintsbury. 


F or a man bom in the nineteenth century and 
having had his life spread over a good portion 
of that and the twentieth to be resuscitated in the 
twenty-first would be, no 
doubt, in some respects a 
bore. Some folk, if one does 
not mistake, who have 
imagined things of the kind 
have thought it necessary or 
advisable to delete the revived 
one's memory. But one can 
imagine .some not disagreeable 
pastime for a person of literary 
tastes and knowledge who 
had not been dememorised, 
in criticising the literature of 
the middle period. He would 
have the advantage of what 
nvAy be called a double Pisgah 
sight, forwards and back¬ 
wards ; lie would of course 
retain that knowledge of still 
earlier lime without which all 
criticism is futile and real 
criticism im]K)-.siblc ; and he 
would be, if no^ a very poor 
creature, almost entirely 
impartial. 

There would be of course; 
much interest for him in 

the literary aspects of the **^'>'** engravin« alter 

present time : its c u r i o u s 

and (begging pardon) surely rather scmivirilc mania 
for talking about “ sex " ; its amiable anxiety to assure 
itself and other people that it really is cleverer than 
its grandmother ; its devotion to " psychology " in a 
sense somewhat different from what had been attached 
to the word previously; its almost invention—its 
certainly much increased use—of the Latin equivalent, 
mentality " ; its increased valuation of construction 
and technique, etc. eti-. Such a student will, or at 
least would, find Mr. Tillyard's “ Milton very in¬ 
teresting ; and fortunately there is no need to. wait 
for such a peculiar and perhaps unlikely status in order 
to find it so. It would indeed have been a very 
interesting though a very improbable book to have 
found at any time between the later seventeenth 
century and the earlier twentieth. Interesting because 

By E. M. W. TiUyard. 15s. (Chatto & 
"Wlndut.)-^*' Reference Guide to liilton, 1800-1928.*' By D. U. 

, Stevens, ass. 6d. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press.) 


Iron) an engraving after the painting by Fairthorne. 


of its own merits ; improbable because in former times 
(as its author seems to admit in a noteworthy passage) 
until quite recently people have not taken his point 
of view or busied themselves 
about much of his subject. 

Of course neither stand¬ 
point nor subject can be 
wholly dissociated from the 
older battle-ground of Milton's 
poetic value and of his quality 
as a man. There are again 
of course, and fortunately, 
some who have been able to 
dissociate, the last two from 
each other. They can appre¬ 
ciate the magnificence of the 
poetry from where the bare 
live words: 

" It was the winter wild," 

taken into conjunction with 
the known subject, warn you 
of what you arc going to hear, 
to where the quieter and less 
musical but equally, or almost 
equally, magical 

"All is best, though we oft 
doubt '* 

dismisses you—for just what 

John Milloik. more 

le painting by Falrthorne. cliequertd prOSe itseU they 

can aJlow the not so very 
much le.ss magnificent rhetoric of the greater passages, 
in spite of the childish rebelliousness throughout, the 
equally childish triumph over the supposed contro¬ 
versial victories, and even tlie malevolent vulgarity of 
the worscr controversy it.self. But it is not everybody 
who can do this, giving his full due to Milton the poet, 
for all what Mr. TiUyard truly and rather happily calls 
their " intense repugnance " to Milton the man. He 
himself, though he would seem not to feel any repug¬ 
nance at all, has by no means set out to whitewash 
Milton. His object is to explain him. He thinks it 
" strange " that hitherto, or at best tiU within the 
last decade or so, critics have hardly concerned them¬ 
selves with the meaning " of Paradise Lost," a 
this is what ho busies himself with, after an inv** I 
gation of the author's^—^should we say —mentallyy 
as exhibited in the earUer life and work. And mytas 
he considers pretty fully what his few predecessdm in 
this line (chiefly, though not whoUy, American and 
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French) have thought \nd said about it. Of pure 
literary criticism there is but little in the book : though 
some fla.shes arc interesting and some excellent transla¬ 
tions of Milton's Latin verse and prose, which he most 
rightly holds to have been too frequently neglected, 
enrich the volume. 

" Meaning " of course here means and is meant in 
a sort of secondary sense. To the ordinary use of the 
word one might object. A less obscure writer than 
Milton does not exist." But what Mr. Tillyard means 
by meaning is a vast sort of Hinterland to which one 
might apply the terms " intention," " conscious and 
unconscious prompting thought," " beliefs underlying 
expression,” and so forth. To deal with such things 
in a short review is of course impossible. But one or 
two points may be touched on. For instance it is 
clear that Mr. Tillyard is puzzled and even a little 
nettled by Milton’s unhesitating acceptance —and use of 
it, even as a basis for argument and other things—of 
the creation of Eve from Adam's rib. But surely 
there is no need to discuss this ? TIiitc were certainly 
atheists in the seventeenth century, whether they were 
" fools " or not is quite unnecessary tf> argue here. 
But it is doubtful whether there were any i)ersons who 
had reached tlu* idea of what we may call a Limited 
Liability God —a God who might do some things but 
must not do others. The accei)tance of the rib need 
not in the least surprise us. 

As another instance we may take Mr. Tillyard's 
rcpfiated efforts to show that it is wrong to regard 


" Paradise Regained " (of which he quite rightly holds 
a higher view.than some people) as a "continuation" 
of '* Paradise Lost.” He is even very severe on poor 
innocent Quaker Ellwood for having supported—^if not 
originated—the notion that it is. Well, you know, 
though Ellwood may have exaggerated or invented 
his own part of the matter, " Found" is not 
such a bad version of " Regained" in the cir¬ 
cumstances, and a perfectly accurate description 
of the plainer and more evident meaning of the 
poem. 

We need say nothing of what Mr. Tillyard says of 
" Milton To-day " and the notion of some contem¬ 
poraries that he is not contemporary enough. The 
necessity of contemporariness (see Matthew Arnold’s 
famous pri‘face of eighty years back) seems to be a 
recurrent fallacy. Recurrent fallacies have the virtue 
of mushrooms in that they disappear as they appear. 
They are sometimes too, like mushrooms, poisonous, 
but they are seldom so good to cat as mushrooms 
sometimes are, in the interval between appearance and 
disappearance. 

It has .so happenea that one of the American scholars 
mentioned by Mr. Tillyard lias completed, though not 
in time for Mr. Tillyard liimself to memtion it, a most 
laborious and useful bibliographic catalogue on the 
subject-—a list of nearly three thousand entries of 
books, articles, etc mostly though not invariably 
accompanit.^d by brief summaries of their contents, or 
at least drift. 


WITH ROBERTS TO HAGLEY PARK. 

By Edmund Bi.undkn. 


A mong the comforts of living in the twentieth 
century, one is that we have a very good view 
of Dr. Johnson ; we are not confused b}^ the* romantic 
rage, not startled and e.xaspcrated by his harshness 
towards several forms of genius ; we conn; to the man 
and all that he means with a happine.ss derived partly 
from his courage and partly from the completeness of 
his period. It^'ds as Bo.swcll said with his quotation 
from Horace: the whole of the old man’s life lies 
before us. To recall another classical aphorism, it is 
soothing to be lying on the cliff watching the breeze 
giving the confident .sailor something to think about. 
We are on the right sidt; the question. The giant 
cannot cat us. He will oblige us whenever we wish by 
devouring a few travellers who thought they had him. 
He devours Boswell so often that one realises the 
destined application of the couplet in Hudibras " *. 

*' Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being eaten as to ea^.” 

And then, the pleasure of the Johnsonians has been 
so aptly voiced by those gentlemen. They are not 
cold, cautious idolaters. They wish to increase the 
<?aicty of nations. Their papers arc " famDiar but not 
\ and elegant but not ostentatious." Of those 

^^^^i.shing at present, as Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade is the 
*^t assiduous investigator, Mr. S. C. Roberts is the 
mkt pleasing reflector. Whetlier he is discoursing 
upon'th^ style of Dr. Johnson, or on some aspect of 


the career and character, he is ever at hom<‘. He 
may (being on the right side of the case) affect to 
add new ex.'iinjdes of the master clearing our minds of 
cant; this lie does with fineness, and is suspected of 
being in communication with Bo.swell's ghost. Or he 
will linger over historical themes, piecing out their 
imperfections with scholarly aptitude, speculating with 
probability ; as in his new volume he revisits with the 
reatler the books of Johnson, and comments upon those 
who purcha.scd .some of them, in memory of their 
owner and proud to possess something that had con¬ 
tributed to that " vast and various collection of learning 
and knowledge, which was so arranged in his mind, as 
to be ever in rcadine.ss to be brought forth." 

Yet, in a manner, I am even more gratified by a 
paper in Mr. Roberts's unas.suming volume* that docs 
not jirimarily treat of Johnson than by the rest. His 
" Eighteenth-Century Gentleman" is the first Lord 
Lyttelton, and it must be long since an essayist took 
much trouble with the life and writings of George, 
Lord Lyttelton. Hi.s " History of Henry the Second," 
though " elaborated by the searches and deliberations 
of twenty years," lies unopened; his " Dialogues of 
the Dead," though much les.s monumental, are in the 
same state. His poems, still briefer, are seMom re¬ 
garded ; there is an exquisite edition of 1801, printed 
by Charles Whittingham in his best style, and usually 

* *'An Eighteenth Century Gentleman, and Other Essays." 
By S. C. Roberts. 68. (C^onbildge Dniveiiity Ptess.) 
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found in a rich binding, but it is hard to get beyond 
the print and the tortoiseshell calf. The monody for 
his wife is tender and graceful, a prologue or a song 
flows easily from his mind, but Lyttelton's verse is a 
thing of the past— 

*' Ye shades of Ilagley, where is now your boast ? ** 

The mention tff Haglcy holds the reason why, even 
at this date, Mr. Roberts commands our gratitude for 
his study of Lyttelton. Wc know what activity this 
man, and his kind, sustained for their country. With 
all their travels, their imblic services, their personal cris<!s, 
they successfully balanced life. That was nothing, 
in their judgment. ** He inherited," says Johnson of 
Lyttelton, " a baronet's title, with a large estate, 
which, though perhaps he did not augment, he was 
careful to adorn by a house of great elegance land 
expence, and by much attention to the decoration of 
his park." The England which wc now, between us 
all, adore and degrade, treasure and desolate, was 
largely the unboastful work'of such as Lyttelton, .seek¬ 
ing individual serenity amid great labours, and, moiv, 
■ preparing it for the advancement of genius and person¬ 
ality in others. To Lyttelton, the poets were men of 


splendid advantage to the race, and Hagley was a 
means of rijiening them like any nectarine—the " British 
Tempe." Thomson has recorded this with deep beauty 
in his " Seasons," and shown Lyttelton himself in a 
contemplation which combines experience with innocence 
as wc strive to do in our time : 

“ You sit Ixineath the shade 
Of solemn oaks, that tuft tlie swelling mounts 
'fhrown graceful round by nature’s careless hand, 

And pensive listen to the various voice 
Of rural peace : the licrds, the flocks, the birds. 

The hollow-whisp’ring breeze, the plaint of rills, 

'riiat, purling down amid the twisted roots 
Which creep around, their dewy murmurs shake 
On the sooth'd ear. Lrom these abstracted, oft 
You wander through the philosophic world . . . 

And oft, conducted by historic truth. 

You tread the long extent of backward time. 

Planning, with warm benevolence of mind. 

And Jioncst zeal, unwarp'd by party rage, 

Britannia's weal; how from the venal gulf 
To raise her virtue, and her arts revive.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Roberts will recommend with 
his usual sweetness other eighti’enth century gentlemen 
to these times. 


FREDERICK THE LITTLE.* 

By Alfrkd Tresidder Sheppard. 


L essing wrote once about ** the bad example of 
the cynic on the throne," and Werner Hegc- 
mann, examining the claims of Frederick 11 to be 

• ** Frederick the Great." By Werner Hegemann. Illus- 
.trated. x8a. (Constable.) 


regarded as a great king worthy of international ^ 

tion, considers it a world tragedy that one of the 
obnoxious figures in history has so long been 
as a model for kingship. One lays down the boolPwith 
the feeling that " Frederick the Little " might have 
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been an aptcr title. Two of the four illustrations 
reproduce the famous death-mask, and even these are 
an idealised touching-up of the original. It is difficult 
not to think of Thackeray's devastating essay on 
George IV: "I try and take him to pieces, and find 
silk stockings, padding, stays, a coat with frogs and a 
fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, a pocket handkerchief 
prodigiously scented, one of Truefitt s best nutty brown 
wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth and a huge black 
stock, under-waistcoats, more under-waistcoats, and 
then nothing." Herr Hegemann takes to pieces more 
scientifically the " highly interesting, lean little old 
man " whom most of us met first on the terraces of Sans 
Souci and the country roads round Potsdam, in the 
opening chapter of Carlyle’s paneg3nic. The battered 
old cocked hat, the blue and red coat smeared with 
snuff, the high boots, the wig, are stri]>ped off; the 
man beneath the clothes is pitilessly dissected—and 
there seems nothing left of Carlyle’s hero hut the death- 
mask, which itself flatters and hides the truth. 

The author has chosen a new method, or one almost 
new—for " Conversations in Ebury Street " crosses 
the mind. Here are six conversations in Nai)les, shortly 
before the War; Manfred Ellis, a critic of American 
and Austrian birth, attacks the tradition of greatness; 
" the cynic on the throne " has a cynic to defend him 
in Herr Hegemann, who plays devil’s advocate ; among 
others who intervene arc Georg Brandes. Thomas Mann 
and—to one’s amazement, but no doubt because 
of his brilliant essay on Frederick in " Books and 
Characters "—Mr. Lytton Strachey. Everywhere the 
king is tested and found wanting. Of the subjects in 
which he dabbled and lay down the law he knew nothing, 
or next to it. He is found ignorant of natural sciences, 
history, astronomy, geography, mathematics, mechanics, 
geometry. On his own admission he spoke German 
like a coachman ; he did not even know French well, 
^ and a third-form schoolboy would have laughed at his 
Latin. His verses were atrocious, his musical taste and 
abilities mediocre. He was contemptuous of Shake¬ 
speare, and called Goethe. " a writer of loathsome 
platitudes ”; he asked himself what greater service 
he could hav&j} rendered to (ilerman literature than 
neither to r ?ad nor heed it. An historian is refust'd per¬ 
mission to go to Holland when writing a history of the 
Dutch Republic—he can UTitc it at honxi without run¬ 
ning’ about. A scientist is rebuked for asking for 
information about rare fish; the same species are 
everywhere, of course, exce; " in one place where there’s 
a fish called—" whatever the name is." His services 
to education are illustrated by the appointment as 
teachers, at incredibly low salaries, of disabled soldiers 


unable to read or write. His famous Snuff Parliaments, 
in the little yellow room decorated with painted birds 
and flowers at Sans Souci, were tedious, gluttonous, 
blasphemous and dull; professing to allow freedom 
of speech, he silenced disagreement with a " Hold your 
tongue ! " or " Off to Spandau ! " He thrashed soldiers ; 
he even thrashed artists ; he ignored law. His diplomacy 
in supporting France and Russia against German Austria 
was unpatriotic, short-sighted and dangerous. Even 
great military capacity is denied him; the Prussian 
glasses of Ranke and Treitschke have magnified him 
out of all rca.son. As for Nietzsche's " addle-pated 
Carlyle " and his prostration before his hero, Manfred 
Ellis says that "nearly every page seems to betray 
the learned old maid who would like to join in the 
game but has not the bigness of heart for it.’* 

Now and then this very brilliant and scholarly book 
stings one into faint protest. It is almost too ruthless. 
A boy forbidden to learn Latin, forbidden to indulge 
his taste for music, may at least be allowed a little 
charity. He was made familiar with brutality from 
childhood; he was nauseated with a mock piety; 
he was driven into an unwelcome marriage. As 
Lytton Strachey has pointed out, his French preferences 
were " merely an extreme instance of a universal 
fact ** among men of rank in his day. . I have ventured 
to .say before in these columns that, in my opinion, 
Carlyle is often unreliable ; perhaps Mr. Stirling Taylor 
is not far from the truth \^hen he says (in a recent 
Fortnightly Review article on " The New History ’’) 
that Carlyle’s critical judgment of the facts he laboriously 
collected was rather below tlie level of th<' cave-man 
for gullible innocency. But it must be remembered 
that time has brought many things out of hiding since 
Carlyle wrote, and time is no hero worshipper. In a 
winter not long before the War, when collecting informa¬ 
tion for my first novel, I visited many of the localities 
described by Carlyle, with his " Frederick the Great ’’ 
in hand. I stood on the teTraces at Sans Souci; entered 
the little room where Frederick died at an hour still 
recorded by the clock which stopped at the moment 
of his death ; saw in the garrison church the marble 
sarcophagus which covers his dust. In Berlin I watched 
the gigantic Prussian Guards march past another 
Hohenzollem—Emperor as well as King. Time, in a 
few brief years, had written its " Sic Transit” 

In the eternities of which Carlyle so often poured 
out his rhetoric, who is great, who small ? An English 
contemporary of Frederick the Great —or Little—wrote 
of his " motley composition " of barbarity and humanity. 
May we not at least leave the humanity in the final 
verdict, however much we take away ? 


THE APES. 

By Eden Philli»otts. 68 . (Faber St Faber.) 

It was an eventful day in the Great Simian Age whe 
there t^>k place the meeting of the Big Seven of Ui 
Parliament, of whose proceedings Mr. Phil! 
ai' gives this laithful record. There are so man 
illiAnties between simian and human procedure tha 
is full of instruction for the present ago c 
J^tenment. Each of the Seven had to prove his men 
^ ® watssMBiajilike utterance before an audience com 
ptiaiiig branch of the simian world, and it was su 


s. 




accepted understanding that any speaker who incurred 
the displeasure of the assembly should be instantly clubbed. 
Intrepid radicals wcje in imminent peril, but some were 
saved by being taken for unintentional jesters. The one 
who went too far actually hinted that evolution would 
produce something higher even than the simian. He was 
rescued from death only by the miraculous appearance of 
a homo sapiens projected backwards by relativity. Mr, 
Phillpotts has winged his satire with a pleasant humour 
that does not however blunt its incisiveness. One of his 
morals is tliat if you want to keep a whole skin you must 
not think too far ahead of your contemporaries. 
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RELIGION AND WAR. 

By St. John Adcock. 


T he famous fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of 
Gibbon's. *' Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire " have been printed as a separate volume in 
the Thinker's Library series under the rather mislead¬ 
ing title of “ Gibbon on Christianity."* It is customary 
to talk loosely of the irony with which Gibbon wrote ot 
the Christian faith ; but the fact is he was not concerned 
with Christianity; bis aim was to study and write an 
accoimt of the beginnings and progress of the Christian 
Churches ; which is quite another story. As the Right 
Hon. J. M. Robertson says in an introduction, Gibbon 
made " the first systematic and scholarly attempt to 
present in historical narrative the rise of organised 
Christianity as a natural and not a supernatural pro¬ 
cess." If it was ever claimed that there was any¬ 
thing supernatural in the mere organisation of the 
Churches, essential Christianity is not responsible for 
that, but the men who organised it. Gibbon says 
truthfully that " even admitting, without hesitation or 
inquiry, all that history has recorded, or devotion has 
feigned, on the subject of martyrdoms, it must still be 
acknowledged that the Christians, in the course of their 
intestine dissensions, have indicted far greater severities 
on each other than they had experienced from the zeal 
of infidels." But this charge does not lie at the door 
of all Christians, and the truth remains true even when 
it is superficially discredited by the errors and stu¬ 
pidities of some who profess to advocate it. I have 
frequently urged that in their own way, in their ridicule 
of Christian beliefs and their general cocksurcncss, the 
Rationalists are as narrow and bigoted as are the 
members of the smallest, narrowest and most absurdly 
bigoted of religious sects, but this is only a reflection 
on certain Rationalists and not on Rationalism as a 
reasonable ■ att itude toward a legitimate subject for 
inquiry. Even 'he Rationalists do not and cannot 
know enough to be in a position to despise any way of 
thought that differs from their 
own. 

Mr. H. L. Mencken takes 
up this same subject in his 
" Treatise on the Gods,"f and 
whatever Mr. Mencken writes, 
he is stimulating, he is provoca¬ 
tive, and when he does not 
convince you he exa.sperate.s 
you into brushing the dust off 
your opinions and holding on 
to them harder than ever. 

However perverse some of his 
views may seem, he propounds 
them with such wit and humour 
that they are never less than 
entertaining. He is an inde¬ 
pendent thinker and goes his 
own way, and it is interesting 
to watch him going it. even if 
you are not persuaded to go 
with him. 


In this " Treatise," his chapter headings intimate that 
he Is studying the Nature and Origin of Religion; its 
Evolution ; its Varieties ; its Christian form ; and its 
State To-day. But in fact he entangles himself in 
systems, in symbolisms that Christian Churches have 
taken over from the ancient gods, and he never gets 
through to religion at all; he is really only busy over its 
outward manifestations in ritual, ceremony, dogmas and 
practical organisation. The spirit of the thing curiously 
evades him. He makes too much of such matters as 
that " the common people have always rejoiced over a 
show of piety in their rulers "; that in the United 
States it seems felt that the President " ought to be a 
member of some Church or other," and so on; all 
which of cour.se has nothing to do with actual religion. 
He castigates priests and parsons very thoroughly, and 
says " their prayers have always gone up for kings 
not for rebels and reformers." He should read the 
history of Wat Tyler, of how John Ball and other 
devoted priests, who marched with him and his poverty- 
stricken rebels, prayed on Blackheath for them before 
they stomu'd London, and were hanged with the rank 
and file when the king went out for vengeance. There 
have been priests and parsons who have fought for the 
underdog and rebelled with him all down the ages. 
I hold no brief for parson or priest, but wc may as well 
do our tar-and-feathering with some discrimination. 
In any case this too is beside the point. 

Mr. Mencken's .survey of primitive ideas about the 
gods, and primitive forms of worship, cover well trodden 
ground, and cover it ably, forcefully, interestingly ; but 
here still he is busy with formulae, with the trickeries 
of priests, with the flaws not in religion itself but in its 
organisation and organisers. If you wipe out all the 
details that ttouble him, religion still remains. As an 
example of his lash statemtmts, he announces that 
happily in the eighteenth century scepticism spread 
everywhere and the human 
1 race inipro\'ed—" at no time 
I in its history’ before or since has 
it ever lived more delightfully 
or been, in any true sense, 
more civilised." Defoe's and 
]''ielding’s novels do not support 
that, nor Hogarth’s pictures, 
nor the records of the Georgian 
Courts, nor the Newgate 
Calendar. Coming down to 
date, Mr. Mencken declares that 
" one seldom discovers a true 
believer who is worth know¬ 
ing," and suggests that nearly 
all intelligent persons now are 
atheists ; but the proof he offers 
of this is very superficial. I 
wish he had worried less about 
the hypocrisies of those sup¬ 
posed to be religious and told 
us something about religion 
itself. To judge it by its 
outward show is like judging 
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a book by its binding... Moreover if he and I have 
had no spiritual experiences, it is amusingly arrogant 
in us to take it for granted that nobody else can have 
had any; even if we conclude that he and I have no 
souls, we are not justified in assuming that every human 
being is similarly deficient. None of us knows every¬ 
thing ; Herbert Spencer, who was not a religious man, 
own^ in his search for truth that when science had 
probed to the utmost and discovered all it could, it 
, Was te>ught up at last against an impenetrable m3rstery. 
To lapse, in face of that impenetrable mystery, into 
. extravagances of fanaticism, atheistic or other, certainly 
Aiooes not denote that one has exercised more intelligence 
-/than usual. 

/; Idr.^Klencken, no less than Gibbon, is justified of his 
littacks not on authentic Christianity, but on its 
^madiiiery. and on the conduct of some who run the 
machine; and divers modem developments, including 
the recent War, give a sort of plausibility to his argu- 
; ment. It was sad enough in the Middle Ages that Pope 
Urban should have summoned ** the fighting men of 
Christendom to take up arms, not in any earthly 
quarrel, but to march into Asia to recapture the 
sepulchre of Christ. It would be a pilgrimage, and it 
would also be a war." Mr. Harold Lamb tells the 
story of that holy war, and of later wars with the same 
object, in his ably written, intensely interesting account 
of "The Crusades: Iron Men and Saints"*—he tells 
of them and all the futile slaughter, misery, robbery 
and wrong those long-drawn campaigns involved, 
.significantly dedicating his book to "the uncounted 
: thousands who died in the Crusades." Obviously no 
man can at once accept the teachings of Christ and go 
on the war-path or encourage others to go. A religious 
wgr is a contradiction in terms; there never has been 
and never can be such a thing. The Crusades belong 
the Middle Ages, and since then we are supposed to 
. have become more humane, more enlightened, yet we 
have just left another, more heathenish and far more 
devastating war not many years behind us. 

All things considered then, I am immensely taken 
with Brigadier-General Crozier’s attitude toward both 
war and organisi 4 Christianity in " A Brass Hat in No 
Man's Land.’”]’ I began by disliking him for the crudely 
candid confessions of his own brutality, but I came to 
; see that he is absolutely right, that he toek a perfectly 
commOn-sense view of the situation, and could never¬ 
theless be so humane when circumstances allowed that 
he wins your admiration; to confute some of his 
assertions by reconciling Christianity with war is more 
than I am able to do. When he was busy in 1915 
training soldiers for the new armies, General Crozier 
says: 

"I, for tny part, do what I can to alter completely the 
vontlook, bearing and mentality of orer %. thousand men in 
/as sliort a time as possible—for blood-lust is taught for 
vt^rpoges of war in bayonet-fighting itself and by doping 

minds of all with propagandic poison." 

'>.;/This propaganda, stories of German atrocities, 
‘/^f^any of which 1 doubt in secret " all help to 

out the brute-like bestiality which is so necessary 
' Bands, the pipes, marching songs are 

^ / (Thornton Butterworth.) 

{Jonathan -Cape.) 


alcn of v^ue ui making the young soldier " see red," 
and the General adds: " The Christian Churches are the 
finest blood-lust creators which we have, and of them we 
made free use." He hoped that when the men he was 
training were sent to France they " will not only regard 
death, gashing and gaping wounds, gas-destroyed 
organs ... as mere nothings, but they will be able to 
joke lightly among themselves in these matters, fortified 
by the fact that they are giving more gadies, ripping 
up more bodies and causing more suffering generally 
than the other side." "War," he tells you, "is a 
dirtier game than is generally known," and " He who 
hopes to wage war without wine and women is living 
in a fool's paradise.” He believes in the necessity of 
shooting the man who shows cowardice in face of the 
enemy, and thinks those who object to it should take 
the higher aim and work for the abolition of war. " The 
record of beer and the Bible in the War leaves me stone 
cold. Both sides suffered from alcoholic debauchery, 
while both used the Bible as propaganda for hate." 
War he calls " the last resource of fools," and hopes 
" the Press of the world will throw its weight into 
the scales for permanent peace as readily and efficiently 
as it did for the purposes of war." 

This is a very remarkable book. Its absolute honesty 
takes hold upon you. General Crozier admits that, for 
the purposes of his profession, he was a brute and did 
his best to brutalise his men, because it is impossible 
to win war otherwiMO. And his severe reproof of the 
Churches is I think unanswerable. When men go to 
war they have ceased to be Christians, and to send 
padres out with them is a terrible inconsistency. When, 
going through France and Belgium in the autumn of 
1916, I was talking with a soldier at Poperinghe, he 
complained, as many had done, that th(»re were far too 
many " sky pilots " mcs.sing about at the base, and he 
was glad to get away from them. “ They’re no good 
to us out here," he said. " If they want to come and 
encourage us to kill our enemies instead of forgiving 
them, they'd better make a start by wiping the Ten 
Commandments off the walls of the churches, for if it 
isn't murder we're doing nobody has ever done 
any." 

Here arc eight more war books that are all worth 
reading. The most reticent, like the most outspoken 
of them, show war as the filthiest, cruellest, most com¬ 
pletely ungodly enterprise on which human creatures 
can enter. There are mitigations in the fine sense of 
brotherhood it fosters among men menaced by a common 
danger; in the chivalry, kindness, self-sacrifice they 
practise when occasion serves; but even this does not 
atone for its degrading and demoralising influences. 
It is a relief among so much misery to read " The Good 
Soldier Schweik,”* which has little concern except with 
the humours of the whole horrible business. Schweik 
is a great character; a Czech soldier with the " Old 
Bill " sense of fun, he meets misfortunes with imfailing 
cheerfulness, hides his artfulness under an appearance 
of almost idiotic simplicity, and is fertile in dodges that 
save him from ever being sent to the front. But there 
IS a deal of sly satire in his pictures of life among the 
officers, and of the general drunkenness and indiscipline 
of the Austrian armies. Schweik laughs while Austria 
* By Jaroslav Hosek. losi 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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crumbles, and he forces 
you to laugh with him in 
spite of the horrors that 
environ his merriment. 

There is bitter philo¬ 
sophy enough in “ Four 
Infantrymen on the 
Western Front,the 
four being Germans. Of 
all animals, protests one 
of the four, an ex¬ 
student, “ man alone is 
deliberately, refinedly 
cruel. . . . He runs 
societies for the pre¬ 
vention of cruelty to 
nTiiTnals —and for men, 
he makes war with flame¬ 
throwers ; then after 
battle he will go and 
otfcT up prayers of 
thanksgiving.” There 
will never be an end to 
wars, one of the four 
insists, " so long as the 
people who cook them 
up can stay behind well 
out of the ning(‘ of the 
guns.” They denounce 
the Christian Church lor 
tolerating murder. 

”Woe unto thee,” 
mimics Job, ” thou 
('hristian Church, for thou hast given thy blessing even 
to this greatest of shindies. But wait now, wait, I say; 
these milhon.s of shells arc even now singing thy dirge. 
All things have an end.” I am afraid that is a feeling 
many soldiers of all armies brought home with them. 

” The Battle of Brains ''f is a series of capital tales of 
what was done by the ” Intelligence ” branches during 
the War. ” Merry Hell ” J is the story of a Dane who 
joined up and fought in the Canadian contingent, and 
gives an excellently vivid account of the training of the 
troops and their experiences at the front. ” Secret 
War ”§ is a thrilling, exciting record of the American 
.secret service before and throughout the War. In 
“ Haunting Years ”|| you have the unvami.shed narra¬ 
tive of d Territorial who joined the Black Watch. Mr. 
Andrews was a journalist and is now editor of the 
Leeds Mercury He discounts the reports of excessive 
immorality among the soldiers : he speaks well of the 
Germans, and denies that there was much in the way of 
killing prisoners. He writes well and temperatcly^ but 
d«)es not present war as romantic or as anything but 
inhuman. At the dose he remarks that if* anyone began 
to^say the War “ was a great landmark of world progress 
we should begin to think how, for four years, it crucified 
a great part of mankind, and wc should be confronted 
with the almost intolerable thought of the twenty million 
soldiers, sailors and civilians who perished in it.” 

* By Ernst Johannsen. 58. (Methuen.) 

t By Ferdinand Tuohy. 7a. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

t By Thomas Dineson, V.C. 78. 6d. (Jarrolds) 

$ By Thomas M. Johnson. los. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

II By W. L. Andrews. 78. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


There ^ the same* < 
perate style of narrA^;' 
events, even the most'* 
pitiful and horrible, in 
Mr. R. H. Kiernan's 
” Little Brother Goes 
Soldiering,”* and its very 
quietness gives it extra¬ 
ordinary power. Many of 
its graphic little sketches 
haunt your memory. I 
can say with Mr. Stephen 
Gwynne, in his admirable 
introduction, ” for a piece 
of swift narrative, in- 
dsive without brutality^ 
and admirably free from 
the least touch of 
emphasis or exaggera¬ 
tion, I commend this with 
confidence.” 

Mr. Henry Williamson 
takes an average man 
for his hero-j-—” John 
Bullock, a youth beloved 
by his parents, was a 
clerk in the City of 
London,” and enlisted 
in Kitchener's Army, 
His life in training camp, 
and out in France and 
Flanders, is unrolled 
before you with a stark 
black-and-whitt* realism: all the dreary, exhausting 
marches, the fear that has to be conquered under 
shell-fire, the wallowing in the mud and blood and 
stench and horrors of the trenches, the wholesale 
slaughter, the* hideous mangling and agonies of the 
wounded—the whole thing is as simply, grimly and 
plainly told in Mr. William.son's terse, vigorous prose as 
in Mr. Kermode's numerous lino-cuts, both prose and 
pictures seeming to have absorbed into their very style 
something of the harsh and sombre qualities of the War 
itself. Tliere are touches of bitter irony and unforced 
pathos ; “ The Patriot’s Progress ” reads like a matter- 
of-fact record of an ordinary clerk who went through 
all that was endured by thousands of citizen-soldiers, 
and came home minus a leg. Tliis is one of the strongest 
and most impressive books the War has inspired. 

Reading these war books, after reading many others, 

I come back to sharing General Crozier’s conviction 
that Christianity can have no possible place in war. 
While each country retains a merely national Christianity 
and, on the outbreak of war, assumes that God will 
fight for it, as their tribal gods fought for the heathen of 
old, there is not much hope for the future. When 
Christianity is, as it should be, international, and, 
recognising that there is only one God of all the universe, 
joins hands the world over to set itself against any war 
that is threatened, w^' may have peace in our time, but 
not till then—unless the League of Nations, a secular 
body, succeeds where the Churclies so far have failed. 

• 49 - (Constable.) f By Henry Williamson. With 
lino-cut's fay WIlUam Kenaouc. loa. 6d. (Geoffrey Bias.) 



Muhummad the Conqueror. 

iToin the tMlntiDR by Benjamin Conatant 
Copyrighted by Braun & Cle, New Yotk and Parla. 
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t POETS LAUREATE. 

By Wallace B. Nichols. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 

DISTINGUISHED English composer has laid it 
down that his countrymen should refrain from 
the writing of flSSipsodies, the rhapsodic note being 
foreign in his opinion to the English temperament. 
That may be true of our musicians, but it is not, I think, 
equally true of our poets: I remember, as I write, 
Spenser's " Epithalamium " and Shelley's " Epipsychi- 
dion." But indeed there are 
two types of the poetic 
rhapsody—the poem of ecstasy 
and the poem of joy. It is 
not necessary to compqse in 
a whfte-hot frenzy to produce 
a true rhapsody; but it is 
necessary to work in a golden 
glow; and it is as the poet 
of joy that I claim Robert 
Bridges for a rhapsodist. 

Other poets have written in 
a more serene spirit than he. 
but few, I feel, in a spirit of 
more inward content, and in 
that lies the principal 
difference between himself and 
Wordsworth. Wordsworth tore 
a serenity out of Nature—a 
serenity not always there; 
while Robert Bridges 
abstracted an inward joy out 
of life—a joy likewise not 
always there. The result was 
the production in Wordsworth 
of a rugged grandeur, in Robert 
Bridges of a limpid aloofness. 

The themes upon which a poet .spends his endeavour 
are conditioned less by his theories of tlie art which 
he practises than by his own temperament. If 
the treatment betrays, for good or ill, the sincerity 
of the workmin, the theme shows. the man. It 
has been - so with all poets of the true faculty, 
pre-eminently so with such dissimilar poets as Milton 
and Burns; and it was not possible for Robert 
Bridges to escape that self-revelation. It is clear 
that his preoccupations as a poet were principally 
two: with technique, and dien with life seen from a 
hill-side in summer as against life met in all weathers 
in the street. He was not gifted in the painting of 
mankind, but rather in the brooding upon it; and 
while he was thus provided with a limitation, he was at 
the same time endowed with an individual strength, 
for the quality of that brooding«>*though few suspected 
it until '* The Testament of Beauty " was published— 

. was, at least as far as his contemporaries were concerned, 
iinc^ 

; ■ Nevertheless there is about the poetry of Robert 
'Bridges, even about " The Testament of Beauty " itself, 
of gcadetnic aloofness that served him ill, especially 
: > as a laureate, with the larger public ; it may continue 
f ; ^ in with posterity—in the way that a similar 

> has served Milton and Matthew Arnold 


in contrast with Shakespeare, for instance, and Brown¬ 
ing. It is the direct painters of life who secure, no 
doubt deservedly, the greater audience, from Homer 
and Euripides downwards, even if the " fit though few " 
will always sufficiently console and reward the poets 
of perhaps purer, though smaller, compass from Pindar 
to Robert Bridges himself. One misses in the late 
laureate’s equipment the fullness of life; one meets only 
with the contemplation of life. 
Moreover it is not the 
tumultuous contemplation that 
informs and inspires the work 
of the greatest artists, the 
Beethovens, the Michelangelos, 
the Dantes and the Goethes; 
it is the contemplation of the 
.scholar and of the man of 
inward content. He did not 
wrestle, as Jacob, with the 
angel; the angel instead took 
him by the hand. 

But what he lost in strength 
and magnificence he gained 
in exquisitencss and balance 
of beauty. 

II. 

No poet in English ever 
possessed a more delicate ear 
than Robert Bridges; he 
could, as it were, split semi- 
tones into intimate values 
of new sound. His capacity 
for the smoothing of cadences 
and for the resolution of 
syllable.s—mainly, I think, owing to his almost unique 
understanding of quantity as a constituent of English 
versification—^was astonishing, and if the much vaunted 
musical power of Swinburne is more apparent to the 
unsophisticated in metre, it is inestimably the less 
learnedly based, the less prosodically scientific, the less 
subtle and varied. Robert Bridges had nothing of 
Swinburne's flame-like rush or harmonic sweep—^for 
Swinburne was more a harmonist than a melodist—or 
his resonance of vocables, and the verse of Bridges was 
infinitely more illusive in its music, but—^perhaps owing 
to that very illusiveness—it was more truly melodic 
because less monotonous in both beat and resolution of 
tone. Once the ear has caught the Swinbumian tune, 
the next cadence is rarely a surprise ; but in the work 
of Robert Bridges, except in the poems written in the 
iambic pentameter, nearly every cadence is a surprise. 
Technic^y considered, that was probably his greatest 
triumph, the continual surprise to the listening car in 
his lyrical cadences. But in the iambic pentameter, 
that is to say in his blank verse and sonnets, he was 
scarcely as successful because not so original in move¬ 
ment ; he did not seem entirely at home in the iambic 
pentameter, and his work in that medium has curious 
rh3^thmic echoes, occasionally of Milton, here and 
there of Keats, at times too of Gray, even when 
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in colour he yet remains entirely distinctive and 
personal. 

But it is as a lyrist that he showed the full purity of 
his originality, and that in spite of the fact that so 
many of his songs have a native air of Elizabethanism. 
Many of them indeed might have found, by natural 
affinity, a place in any of the song-books of that prolific 
period of delicate lyric fantasy 
—the period before the 
Jacobean hardening came to 
add to English poetry the first 
touch of spiritual disillusion, 
a touch not escaped by 
Shakespeare, whose Jacobean 
work is at all points deeper 
than his Elizabethan. The 
real Elizabethan lyric was not 
remarkable for its emotional 
base; the Romantic School 
had not yet come to acquaint 
the world with the intro¬ 
spective kinship of poets with 
mountains, seas, sunsets and 
dawns. But it possessed 
instead a limpidity, both 
rhythmic and thematic, that 
has never been equalled, 

England was young then, and 
her air full of adventurous 
savour. But while the lyric 
poetry of Robert Bridges 
blossomed, as it were, on the 
Elizabethan stem, it had a 
new colour, a new surcharge 
of ])()wer, and Elizabethan in its manner as it may 
have been, was only deceptively .so in its final effect, 
which is of no period unless beauty itself may be said 
to have a period. And in certain respects he was as 
little modern a,» lilizabethan. It was only his metrical 
experiments that kept him really modem, and it is im¬ 
possible to label him as a true (ieorgian. His presence 
in Mr. Harold Munro's recent anthology on^ empha¬ 
sised his independence by the contrast of his consummate 
yet adventuring technique with the sprawling “ hum¬ 
drum and harum-scarum " (to use his own expression) 
of so much of what else is there. 

III. 

He attemptt^d as well both the dramatic and the 
narrative poem, but in neither did he achieve any 
complete success; there is something too cold, too 
willed about his plays, and about the pseudo-epic 
" Eros and Rsyche ” in particular. He wrote too much 
.from the mere literary standpoint and too little from 
within his subject-matter; the poetic dramatist must 
place for the nonce his stage technique above his verse 
technique, and the narrative poet must be overwhelmed 
by the cumulative force of his story. In none of his 
plays, and certainly not in “ Eros and Psyche,” did 
Robert Bridges fulfil the fundamental demands of the 
art either of drama or of tale-teUing. Passages of great 
beauty, it is needless to say, are not lacking, but where 
they occur they seem rather to be embroideries upon 
the theme than gushings from the theme's central 


fountain; also where he is most beautiful he 
is most Greek—which is to say, more imitative and 
less himself. It is inevitable that the reader, and 
the critic too, should pass almost at once, and with¬ 
out deviation into the by-paths of his other work, 
from his perfect and original lyrics to the crown of 
his achievement, ” The Testament ofcJEleauty.'* 

This poem is the fruit of a 
long life of inspired brooding 
upon our mortal lot and the 
meaning of life. No deeper, 
no vaster, no more poetic 
subject is possible to any 
poet, and the greater poets 
of the world arc finally judged 
by their success or failure in 
giving, not an answer to the 
eternal problem—that is the 
goal of the philosopher proper, 
not of the poet—but a state¬ 
ment of it in such terms of 
l^<?auty that his vision of the 
truth enlarges the spiritual 
experience of mankind. To 
do this is not to be didactic ; 
it is only to have ascended 
Sinai—and no artist need be 
ashamed of that! 

An expo.sition of such a 
poem is impo.ssible in these 
brief limits. It should be 
read itself, not once, nor 
even twice. Robert Bridges 
had something to pass on 
to his generation, a vision of the truth, and he revealed 
it in terms of unimpeachable beauty. Nor must the 
form of ” The Testament of Beauty *' go unremarked 
and unpraised. In a new measure ot incomparable 
malleability he showed a supreme ma.stery of rhythm. 
Much has been written concerning it, often by tho.se who 
betray a complete unfitness for the task. The secret 
of the success of what he himself called his " loose 
alexandrines” lies, I think personally, in the fact that 
the metre is evolutionary rather than revolutionary, 
that the experiment is based upon a previous and trium¬ 
phant experiment by the ” mighty-mouthed inventor 
of harmonies.” And here I should like to let Robert 
Bridges .speak for himself: ” In the art of English verse 
my own work has led me to think that there Ls a wide 
field for exploration in the metrical prosody, and that 
in carrying on Milton's inventions in the syllabic verse 
there is better hope of successful progress than in the 
technique of free verse as I understand it.” 

That advice is his technical legacy to those of us 
who come after him, and we lost by his death something 
more than an official chieftain. Poetry itself had been 
newly dignified by his practice of it. 

JOHN MASEFIELD. 

The appointment of Mr. John Masefield tc the laureate- 
ship is provocative immediately of a discussion upon 
the nature of poetic beauty, and we are faced with the 
question as to how far beauty, in the art of poetry, 
can be homespun as ageunst cloth of gold. In the older 
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view upon poetry^ a g|eat mass of Mr. Masefield's work 
would have been said lo possess only secondary beauty 
and not the full, authentic splendour of the Muse. 
I can imagine Vida and Boileau denying to Dauber " 
and The Everlasting Mercy " any specifically poetic 
beauty at all; I can imagine even Longinus and 
Quintilian being somewhat of the same opinion; but 
not entirely Aristotle, who would have had, I venture 
to believe, a few reservations in Mr. Masefield's favour; 
and certainly Euripides would have hastened to clasp 
hands with the new laureate. But the whole question 
of what is and what is not poeliry has changed front, 
and that chiefly through two literary revolutions: the 
^revolution called the Romantic $diool, and a revolu¬ 
tion of later date which Mr. Masefield himself, consciously 
or unconsciously, has partly led-pone which might be 
temped the Unromantic School. Even the classicists 
were not as non-romantic—^in the literary sense—as the 
modern realists who, strangely enough, may be said to 
have, grown out of the Romantic Movement, though 
their inheritance is complicated by the fact that they 
are also, in some sort, in reaction |tpm the Parnassians 
and the Symbolists. 

Still; be that as it may, the rea^m, the direct paint¬ 
ing of the outwardly ugly, if inwdly dramatic—and 
therefore-surely material for a poep—is modern to the 
extent that it has turned Apollo and the Muses from 
an aristocracy into a democracy. This, in that it has 
enlarged the audience for poetry, since it has given to 
the poet’s net a wider sweep, has been wholly to the 
good, wholly evolutionary. A theme which to a 
classical poet would have seemed unworthy of attention 
seems to a modern poet worthy of his utmost endeavour. 
Nevertheless it cannot too often be affirmed that the 
enlaxgcment of the scope of poetry to include, in Mr. 
Masefield’s own words, “ the dirt and the dross, the 
dust and scum of the earth," depends for its scsthetic 
success not on its theory but solely on the individual 
powers of the poet who seeks to put that theory into 
practice, and we are once more—as in art always—face 
to face with the old and fundamental problem of 
technique. 

To many, especially to the young. self-cOiffident 
critic fre.sh fr8m the universities, the perfection of a 
writer's technique lies in its scrupulous freedom from 
.verbal fault; but to the more experien/sed critic good 
technique lies principally in its power to hold an audience 
seUrn; as Napoleon said of another art, les regies. To 
the first type of critic the greatest writers of the world 
must seem rather astonishingly unsatisfactory—until 
h'! grows older and understands more of life, for it is 
only a true knowledge of life that can give a tnie know¬ 
ledge of the greatest art. That is why the dillctantc 
-■ IS so often a brilliant critic, but rarely a true one. 
Brilliance needs no experience, while truth does. 

The technique of Mr. Masefield has been called in 
question by one critic after another. It is, of course, 
to show that his verse, as verse, may not always 
be classically flawless. Nevertheless it is constantly 
vivid, and vividness in poetry is no secondary virtue; 
, and it is constantly human, that is to say, neither 
' academically moribund nor preciously ansemic, and 
humanity in poetry is no secondary .virtue either. If 
poeti^ is.io exercise its proper function among the 


people of the world it must be human first and {esthetic 
after ; and it is a blessed truth that in the case of the 
greatest and most authentic poets, the sesthetics and 
the humanity are found in equal proportion. If a poet's 
technique enables him to say what is clamouring in his 
soul to be said, and to say it in such a way that it evokes 
a real response in the fit reader, then his method is 
right for him, no matter how wrong it may be for some 
other poet—or for some critic of poets—with a different 
instinct towards expression, and I consider that no 
critic has a right to pillory any poet's lack of some other 
poet’s verbal acrobatics when he has, as Mr. Masefield, 
the red-ripe glory in him. It is the very perversion of 
cleverness! 

There are, however, poems in which Mr. Masefield's 
technique is finer, warmer and more luminous than in 
others, and though perhaps I am offering an opinion 
Counter to the general one, I believe myself that his 
greatest work—because most intimately poetical—^is 
less in poems such as " The Everlasting Mercy " and 
" Reynard the Fox " than in certain of his meditative 
poems, such as " Fragments,” " Truth," " Biography " 
and in nearly all the " Lollingdon Downs" volume. 
These, I consider, form Mr. Masefield's purest achieve¬ 
ment. being fine and most human in thought and 
passionately beautiful in expression. They have about 
them the very tang of immortality. So too have the 
ending of " Dauber " and the close of " The Widow in 
the Bye Street.” 

II. 

No two poets could differ as a whole more radically, 
and yet be more alike in one fundamental matter, than 
the late laureate and his successor. It is as if each 
lacked what the other possessed; their one common 
factor being their intense preoccupation with beauty. 
But with John Masefield beauty is a more militant 
quality than it was with Robert Bridges. It is as though 
the new laureate has had to fight and wrestle for the 
attainment of it, while it came, almost as though un¬ 
sought, to his predecessor. It is this which gives to Mr. 
Masefield’s work the greater warmth and variety, and 
the greatd: exquisiteness to that of Robert Bridges. 

John Masefield possesses the true gifts of the narrative 
poet. As a dramatist he is apt to prolong a scene 
beyond its climax; to water it, as it were, with the in¬ 
essential; but in his tale-telling his lapses arc not 
in the conduct of his story but through the facility of his 
technique, for too often he will make three lines say 
what two would say better. Nevertheless he can draw 
character and portray the deeps of a person, an achieve¬ 
ment beyond the reach of Robert Bridges, just as the 
limpidity of thought of " The Testament of Beauty " is 
beyond his own. Mr. Masefield has always wrinkled 
his brows over the problem of existence, and has faced it 
much as a Roman centurion faced the Parthians; but 
Robert Bridges considered it in a walled garden, filled 
with fragrance and bird-song, and sighing gently over 
the dear stupidity of the unlettered generations. 

But the measure of the unlikeness of these two poets 
may best, I feel, be exemplified by quoting them, as it 
might be, in an antiphone to the beauty so predominantly 
served by both—Robert Bridges with his " I love all 
beauteous things, I seek and adore them," John Mase¬ 
field with his " Be it through me you shame the world 1 " 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JUNE, IMO. 

Answers to these CompettHons {each on a separate sheet hearing name and address of sender) must he received fy 
the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for aU the seven Competitions, hut muet out 
out coupon hehw and send this mth each answer or group of answers, and address envelope 

" The Prize Page/' The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, London, E C.4. 

That they may he available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I, II and VII will he the same each mouth 
until further notice, hut the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month he changed. 

Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., the Editor cannot undertake to return them * 


THE PRIZES 

OFFERED THIS ' - ^ 

MONTH ARE: 

I.—One Guinea for the 
best original lync 

II — Half a Guinea for the 
best quotation from 
Enghbh verse applicable 
to any review or the » 
name of any author or i 

book appealing in this ^ 

III - Three Nlw Books for 

the best example of 
bathos from any poem, 
by a well-known poet, 
published this century. A 

IV Half a Guinea foi the / 

best cntKism, in not / 

more than two hundred ^ 

words, of Hamlet's 

famous soliloquy, " To , 

Be or Not to Be " 

V—Hali AGuiNiAfor the i 

most terse patlutic ^ 

pas-age selected from tBvI * 

anv modern novel 

VI —Half a Guinea for the 

best revit w, in not more author of • Gaiiowa 0 

than ont 1 lUndrc d words, From a draw 

of any recent book 

Competitors should give names of Book Author, 
and Publisher at head of each review 

VIT.—^The Bookman wiU be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a Competition 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR MAY. 

I — Thl Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lync IS awarded to Sylvia Hooke, 39, Patei- 
noster Row, E C 4, for the following 

A SONG or THANKSGIVING 
This IS the Day of Days 
Seek hngfat buds on the bone3rsuckle spravs, 

Watch how the hawthorn laughs m morning s eye^, 
Spilhng her silver foam on every bnar, 

Breathing a perfume sweet as Paradise 
Hark to the chorus swelling in the skies 
The birds have never sung such roundelays, 

From branch and cloud and thorn all silver-wet, 
Echoes their ardent praise 

This IS the Day of Days 

Now the late pnmrose s>eems more golden-fair, 

All blossoms fling their colour on the air 
Till the whole world is dizzy with their fire 
Now ‘mid the long grass see the violet. 

Tiptoe on slender sUlk, all purple-bnght. 

As if she had waited through an endless night 
To give that colour and dew to the morning hght 


Mias Claire Spencer, 

author of ' Gallowa Orchard (Jonathan Cape) 

Prom a drawlni, b> Leo K«tr 


This IS the Day of Days 

Oh, never was the sky so 
heavenly fair, 

Never so warm a fragrance 
filled the air. 

Never sang birds so wild, so 
full of glee , 

Never breathed wind so indolent 
with bhbs; 

Never ran hearts so light, so 
fancy-fr»»e, 

Never was love so undismayed 
as this 

Yea, evn in the most barren 
heart behold 

Hope born again in amethyst 
and gold 

Fresh shoots of joy and eager¬ 
ness betray 

The new Ix>ve sprung from 
death on such a day 

Creatures and men are jubilant 
with praise, 

On this, the Day of Days. 

We also select for printing: 


I am in love, m love with 
Spnng 

That fairy maid the elfin 
thing. 

Gives me no rest, 

Beneath mv breast 
M> foolish heart is murmurmg * 


With Spnng for lover, 

\ou might discover , 

Secret of vouth the fount of laughter, 
And so be young for ever after. 

At one with Spring 

\Vtre I successful in my winning 
1 too should shaie that glad beginning, 

Pager as daivn, 

Oh, I would pawn 
My very life if she would take me, 

1 or so she would immortal make me I 

But Spnng, who sets the gods to sighing. 
Could never heed a mortals crying 
Land, water, air. 

Her presence share. 

But none shall stay her feet from flying 

Go, lovely Maid, warm winds engage thee, 
Buds buds and blossoms flock to page thee. 
Herald of birth 
tor Mother Earth, 

How could a mortal hope to cage whee' 

Your lovers can do naught but sing 
Blessed be Spnng 1 

(£]$ie Fiy Laurer ce, Edson, Alberta. CanadA.) 
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^ HAVEN. 

Here, in an age of endless fret, 

When Time sweeps by on beating wings; 

A quiet house in a quiet street 
Stored with old and lovely things; 

Walls that arc white as carded wool, 

Whereon the sun his setting flings; 

And floors that creak; and corners full 
Of pattering steps and whisperings. 

A quiet house; in a quiet _ 

And sweetness here that aM Oy 

quiet brings; Q Sf 

A hearth whereover men may m HJ u 

sit, ‘ 

While Time sweeps by on J,- ' 

beating wings. J ^ ^ ^ 

(John Dawson, The College, ^ ^ kr Jw 4, 
Lichfield.) Wl n 

We also highly commend ^ J ‘ ^ 

the lyrics by A. C. G. Ross ^; r. j 

(Glasgow), Irene Hubbard ’ W 

(Steeple Claydon), Kathleen 1 -^ 

Lee (London, £.). £. M. \j|.'W jffS 

Newman (Devizes), Barbara fSm JT yjJr 

Alden (Wellesley), Doreen 

Levy (Bloemfontein, South ^ J 

Africa), Mrs. John Carlisle ' 

(London, S.W.), L. C. Lesley ^ 

House (Christchurch. New . 

Zealand), Marjorie Crosbie . y. \| V 

(Wolverhampton), Ronald ■\ ^T-il' - ^ ’ 

Parr (Nottingham), Mrs. V? IfjJli*// 

Mott (Ruthin), G. Pitt \ 

(London, N.), Margaret A. B. * A\ V 

Jones (Loughton), Mrs. y.y* 

Emily C. Edwards > 

(Calgary, Canada), Icrne 

O r m s b y (Addiscombe), P ^ 5 ^ 

Agnes Hammell (Winnipeg, r" 

Canada), Margaret F. 

Woodzell (Plymouth), • 

Margarita Yates (Haute 

Savoie, France), Dorothy Kathleen 

Payne (London, £.), S. G. 

August (Invercargill. New Zealand), Melfm W. Jones 
(Csudiff), Aileen M. L. Parker (Mitcham), Phyllis £. 
Noble (Long Melford), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurling- 
ham), D. F. Larkin (Brighton), £. Owen (Salford), 

£. M. Lewis (London, S.W.), Edgar Bailey \Wake- 
iield), Teresa^B. Noble (Long Melford), Irene Arden 
(J^omer),'Dorothy E. Tweed (London, S.W^), Winifred 
Simmons (Paricstone), E. M. Jones (Ascot), Joyce Brooke 
(Oswestry), S. R. Noyes (Johannesburg,- South Africa), 
Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho 1 ), Margaret 1 ). 
Hodenberg (Hampstead), John E. Woods (Coventry), 

K. Bell (Manchester), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), 
George S. Astins (llovei, Edith M. Walker (Bourne¬ 
mouth), B. H. A. Jones (Broadstairs), Doris Major 
(Hendon), Babs Gardner (Luton), C. C. Fraser (Liver¬ 
pool), Enid D. Woollright (Basingstoke), Diana Koop 
(Brighton), G. M. Starkey (Folkestone), May Herschel 
Clarke (Woolwich). 

II.—The Prize of Half a GviN]dA for the best quota¬ 
tion is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 
40, Highgate Hill, N.19, for the following: 
GAMBLEK'S HOPE. By J. J. Bell. (Ward, Lock.) 

'* Give me another horse.'* 

Shakespeahe, Richard III, 

We also select for printing: 

DKFEHRED PAYMENT. By James Owen. 

(Alston Rivers) 

" Man never is, but always to be blessed.” 

Essay on Man, 

' j(G, Wtt, 8-6, W3fndham Crescent, N.19.) 


A GENERATION MISSING. By Carkoll Carstaxrs. 
(Hcinemann.) 

” Crabl)ed age—and youth.*’ 

Shakespeare, The Passionate Pilgrim. 
(Rev. F, Hem, Rowland's Castle, Hants.) 

THE STARRY VENTURE. By Bessie J. B. Macarthur. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

*' Hie diddlc-diddlc— 

I'he Cat and the Fiddle. 

2'he Cow jumped over the Moon** 

"V ./" Nursery Rhyme. 

...L. (Louise Stewart, 38, Great 

, King Street, Edinburgh.) 

ASSORTED ARTICLES. By 
Lawrence, (Seeker.) 

. cargo of Tyne coal, 

oT ^ Road rails, pig lead. 

Firewood, ironware and cheap 

Maskkield, Cargoes. 

^ ^ (E. B. Nicholls, 13, Ilford 

Avenue, Great C r o .s b y, 
* ^ ^ ' Liverpool.) 

- HIS DIFFICULT DAUGHTER. 
By Winifred Carter. 

” Full many a thankless child 

..I— ^ has been, 

- • - But never one like mine.” 

^ ^ ^ Hood. 

' , . (Ella R- Noble, Bridge 

, [•J^j * House, Lyston, Long Mel- 

• ' ' ford, Suffolk.) 

** V 1 -. 1 * t) S 'r S C K I P T TO AD- 

V E N T U R K . Bv Ashley 
I Gihson. (Dent.) 

. “Jack fell down and cracked 

' his crown. 

^ And Jill came tumbling 

rho Beautiful Years.” *^*^®*' 

By Henry Willia.nso... Nursery Rhyme, 

la Noble. (RCV. W. G. OfF, JaipUF, 

Rajputana, India.) 

SUPPRESSION. Bv W. Hallatt. (Skeffington.) 

(1) *' She tipped him in, and held him down beneath the 

bubbling water-- 

' Now take thou tliat for venturing to kiss A 1 Barnet's 
daughter 1 ’ ” 

Don Gaultier Ballads ('* The Broken Pitchir ”). 

(T. Jacques, 32, Bouverie Street, Chester.) 

(2) ” If he had faults, he kept them hid.” 

Madeline Bridges, Her Perfect Lover. 
(Ethel M. Kennedy, 46, Aughton Road, Birkdale, 
Southport.) 


III.— The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
drawing illustrating any book title is awarded 
to Kathleen Ida Noble, Bridge House, Lyston, 
near Long Melford, Suffolk, for the drawing 
reproduced on this page. 

We also select for reproduction the drawings by Mrs. 
Irene Wintle, The Knoll, Ashlyn's Road, Berkhamsted, 
Hants, and by Freda 1 . Noble, Bridge House, Lyston, 
Suffolk, to each of whom a consolation, prize of one book 
has been awarded. We select for special commenda¬ 
tion the drawings by Norah M. Butterfield (Westward 
Ho!), K. Alk»i (Liverpool), B. M. Beard (Be^eyheath), 
£. L. Wise (Denmark Park, S.E.), L. Bruce (Ashford), 
D. Urwick (Walton-on-Thames), M. R. Fleeson (Man- 
diester), Muriel Bending (BexhiU), James P. Higgins 
(B^tall). 


'The Beautiful Years.' 

By Henry Wllllainsoii. 

Ida Noble. 
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IV.—^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
patchwork poem is awarded to Mrs. Maude R. 
Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, 
Manchester, for the following : 

Fair Amoret is gone astray [William Congreve) 

And finds too late that men betray; (Oliver Goldsmith) 
But left her lover in despair, (John Dryden) 

For he’d profane so chaste a fair. (William llahington) 

Her eyes are sapphires set in snow ; (Thomas T.odge) 

Go, pretty birds, and tell her so ; (Thomas Ueywood) 
These, the.se are joys alone, I cry; (Wilham Whitehead) 
Yet will I love lier till 1 die. (Anon.) 

Absent from thee. 1 languish still, (IVilmot, Fart of Uochester) 
Then to resist I had no will; (Thomas Otway) 

The tender thought on thee shall dwell ; (William Collins) 
What fair can Amoret excel ? (Mark Akenside) 

Wc also .select for printing : 

Ah ! my dear love, why do ye sleep thus long ? (Sfyenser) 
Now, while the binls thus sing a joyous .song, (Wordsworth) 
Rise, and put on V' ur foliage, and be seen (Herrick) 
Sleep-soothing groves and quiet lawns between. (Thomson) 

Give life to this dark world which lieth dead. (Drummond) 
Rich glowing colour on bare throat and head. (Ges.st) 

I love thee to the depth and breadth and height. (Browning) 
My love, thou art my way, my life, my light. (Wilmot.) 

And when tliyself with shining foot shall pass (FiisGerald) 
To light the liigh tips of the forest grass, (Morris) 

Lo, all things wake and tarry and look for thee, (Bridges) 
Thou whom I long for, who longest for me. (Rossetti) 
(Phyllis E. Noble, Bridge House, Lyston, T-ong Mel ford, 
Suffolk.) 

We also select for special commendation the replies 
by C. E. J. Capern (London, W.C.), Mrs. G. M. Y'allop 
(Gorleston-on-Sea), leme. Ormsby (Addiscombe), L. 
Bruce (Ashford), Emily Davis (Dublin), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Margaret Burcham (Winscombe), Mrs. 
May Belben (Wimbome), Margaret Owen (Wliitstable), 
Teresa B. Noble (Long Melford), Margaret A. B. Jones 
(Loughton). D. Urwick (Walton-on-'fiiames), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), John E. Woods (Coventry), 
Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), H. Fawcett (London, 
W.C.), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), R. K. 
Spedding (Liverpool), John A. Bellchambers (Highgate), 
Muriel Bending (Bexhill), Mrs, R. Mair (GuUdford), 
Mabel Rourke (Mandiester), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), 
A. Dbdd (Bembridge, Isle of Wight), D. E. Tweed 
(London, S.W.). 


V. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best cross¬ 

word puzzle introducing the names of well- 
known authors is awarded to H. Fawcett, 
6, Doughty Street, W.C.i. Mr. Fawcett intro¬ 
duces the names of thirty-one authors, but his 
puzzle is too roughly drawn for reproduction. 
Kvery other competitor is disqualified, as each 
has introduced all manner of words as well 
as names of authors—some introducing twice as 
many words as names. 

VI. —^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 

hundred-word review is awarded to J. A. 
Jenkins. Edge Hill College, Liverpool, for the 
following: 

PORTRAIT OF A CHINESE LADY. By Lady Hosie. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

It is dilfirult to give an adccpiate account of this most 
delightful book without appearing somewhat fulsome in 
one’s unstinted praise thereof. It is a very satisfying piece 
of work, and is written in so human a manner that the note 
of friendliness and good-fellow.ship is the predominant one. 
Anything more syinpatlietic than the writer’s appreciation 
and treatment of the handicaps and drawbacks of the 
women of China it is impossible to imagine, and she stresses 
—(IclibeTately hut apparently incidentally—the oppor¬ 
tunities open to Western women to help these others to 
win through to social and economic freedom. 

Wc also select for printing : 

NEW LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE. 

By E. B. Barnard. (Cambridge Press.) 
(Miecrfully written, this illustrated quarto exhibits wide 
research, liut it doe.s not reveal “ now material of Shake¬ 
spearean interest " in the bald inventory line : " Mr. 
Shakespeare owes Ralph Hiiband /20." Debtor's identity 



**Th« Knife Behind the Curtain." 

By Vdlentlne WlllUmit. 

By Freda 1 . Noble. 
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remains unpitV^en. , Many Shakespeares then T^xisted. oddly reminiscent of that which characterises Thomas 

Mr. Barnard assertl little is known of Shakespeare Hardy's poems; he expresses with precision and beauty 

between 1583—1596.” What of " I-ove's labour's ” the undertones of thought and emotion—a rare,and notable 


(1591) ; " Titus " (1594) : " Poems " 

(1593-94) ? Henry Condell is described 
as ’* Co-Editor of 1623 folio/' and with 
Heminge *'best qualified for the task." 

Manifestly absurd I They did not edit 
Shakespeare, or even write the preface 
they signed. Mi. Barnard conjectures, 
is redundant and woefully disappoints 
his expectant readers. 

(Captain Wm. Jaggard, Rose Bank, 

Stratford-on-Avon, Warwicks.) 

THE FLOWER OF LIFE. 

By Thomas Burke. (Constable.) 

No simple story of more elusive beauty 
has come from the pen of Mr. Thomas Ml 

Burke than this short novel, " The 
Flower of Life.' * By some magic alchemy who«e new myster 
he turns to gold the drab surroundings *“* H5der*i 

and incidents in the life of a woman 
bent on tlie wheel of misfortune and sordid poverty. The 
streets of London, however squalid, are touched by his 
magic with a wan majesty. Jane is a figure of austere 
dignity. There is tragedy, kindliness and indifference in 
this quiet chronicle of a lowly life whose god was respecta¬ 
bility and whose passion was pride. 

(Kathleen Hyde, 9, Stepney Drive, Scarborough.) 

THE ENGLISH CAPTAIN. By L. A. G. Strong. 

(Gollancz.) 

In this volume of short stories the author of " Dewer 
Rides *' reveals a fine accuracy of word and phrase, which 
gives his work distinction and individuality. His style is 


MUa Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, 

whose new mystery novel, “ The Door," 
his just been published by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


thing among modem writers. " The 
Gurnet," " Ann " and " The Gates " are 
especially remarkable for their delicacy 
of touch and their revelation of sym¬ 
pathetic insight. This book will un¬ 
doubtedly enhance the reputation of an 
author whose first novel was recently acr ' 
claimed by a competitor in The Bookman. * 

(N. M. Butterfield, 3, Kingsley Terrace, 
Westward Ho!), Etevon.) 

We also specially commend the 
reviews by Silvey A. Clarke (Hurling- 
ham), A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), 
Margaret A. B. Jones (Loughton), 

C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Alfred 

iSd'bv'MBMlk Higgins (Birstall), Margaret Owen 

oughton. (M^itstable), A. Dodd (Bembridge, 

Isle of Wight), R. K. Spedding 
(Liverpool), Sylvia Hooke (London, E.C.), Agatha 
Honnywill (Bristol), Evelyn Bamber (Blackburn), Joan 
Stiebel (Leathcrhead), Edith E. Hall (Eastbourne), S. 
Barrington MeUegn (Glasgow), Mrs. Emily E. Moore 
(Letchworth), J. S. Coltart (Norwich), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), K. M. Sanders (Bridport), S. R. Fuller 
(Streatham). 

VII.— A Prize of One Year's Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to G. Macaskie, The 
Oratory Central R.C. School for Girls, Stewarts 
Grove, Sydney Street, Chelsea, S.W.3, and to 
Sam van Hoff, Karlsruhe Gardens, Campbell 
Place, Colombo. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


G. B. BURGIN: 

N George Burgin’s delightful “ Memoirs of a 
Clubman,” he tells how, being sent out to a 
Canadian uncle at eighteen, he was taken at once to 
a prayer meeting at Four Comers, and rather staggered 
to hear thjj^ pious uncle pray for him. There must 
have b^en a herald letter from his father. Young 
George wi^ed to be an author, and had been told, 
•'Very well, then; you must see the world a little 
before you begin. ' Home-keeping youth have ever 
homely wits.' ” The prayer ran: ” Thou knowest, 
O Lord, that in Thine ii onite goodness and mercy Thou 
hast directed the steps of our young friend into our 
midst. He has it in mind, O Lord, to write books, and 
it has not been given him to know what sort of books. 
Turn him, O Lord, we beseech Thee, from the thought¬ 
less error of his ways, and in Thine own good time 
teach him to do something usvsfut” 

My conviction is that this prayer was answered, as 
prayers may sometimes be, in the spirit and not in the 
letter. The young friend has lived to write and publish 
one hundred books—mostly novels—and I think them 
rather more useful wwk than any that Uncle James at 
.Four Comm can have had in mind. There are sundry 
ways in whidi the art of fiction is of service. The novel 
may ^ a bigger and better pulpit than he had seen, or 
inde^^ S apt a pulpit, a bigger and better school. Some 


HIS CENTURY. 

use is claimed in writing circles for even its most dismal 
examples. But the service least easily computed is a 
novel's contribution to the good cheer and happy 
charity of life, the service done when the author, with 
an honest, gay and sympathetic heart, merely holds 
a mirror up, letting us see life for a while unchstorted 
by our frets and limitations. That is neither computed 
nor commonly thought about with due gratitude, yet 
it is a service only to be done by writers whom the 
Almighty has fitted for it. And it is the service done 
by George Burgin in all these novels. 

A feat ? Yes; a feat to be wondered at easily. 
But I am not, for my part, concerned very much in 
the debate as to whether it is, or is not, a feat without 
parallel. What concerns me more is the human debt 
of gratitude. Consider the hard fact that, apart from 
gratitude, the reward of such a ** something useful ** 
is mainly found in doing it. True, no honest, gay and 
s^mipathetic author knows what luck may come his 
way, and Burgin's *' The Shutters of Silence '* is in its 
forty-first edition. But this gallant diligence deserves , 
better thanks than the world has given. It has been 
modest. Its motive has never been that egotism of 
•* self-expression ” which imposes too much upon 
humourless critics. It has ^en ckan-minded, and 
that is a something rather precious in these times. 
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when filthy novels parade all pabUc ways with bras^ 
faces. 

To my mind, these merits are much rarer than they 
ought to be in current English fiction. I can think of 
no others which the novel so much lacks, by com¬ 
parison with its natural pre-War sobriety and sane 
t health. It has merits by way of compensation ; some 
indeed are beyond the fetch of pre-War fancy and skill; 
but these are not the achievements of egotism, prurient 
or simply pretentious. And, so far as post-War fiction 
is good, it differs from Burgin's output most in being 
unhappy; for another of his diligent virtues is a resolute 
mind for the happy story when he can tell it. We 
shall inevitably come back to that preference, having 
learnt in suffering what to teach in song. 

Meanwhile Mr. Burgin keeps on writing imper¬ 
turbably. At 74, this feat of creative work, though it 
means more than 6,000,000 words written, is less won¬ 
derful than his unfailing freshness. That no doubt 
accounts for it. But who will pretend to account for 
that ? One finds him, in spite of some physical fatigue, 
bowh still, with a warm heart and a light humour — 
proof that, in i. longish life, he has, lost neither in¬ 
terest nor courage. He says that such work takes 
something out of us. “ We give so much to making 
shadows that we arc in danger of becoming shadows 
ourselves.” But he has somehow survived this peril 
and kept his hundredth book as airy as the first. Now, 
it is true that a novelist may 
owe some of his ability to do 
that to skill acquired as he 
learns his trade. But the 
wonder is, after all, that Nature 
has equipped him ; and one 
finds in fact that George 
Burgin's method of work, 
almost a lack of method, 
has been to let Nature have 
her way. He has not nursed 
his strength with any regimen 
of hours, or ridden it like a 
hack as Trollope did (with no 
disadvantage), but has just 
written at any time, and for 
any length of time, when the 
dfiemon possessed him, letting 
reactions take care of 
themselves. 

What is this daemon ? How 
does the genius of story¬ 
telling inspire and use a 
writer? He says very 
simply: 

"You sec some lace or 
some incident that makes an 
impression. An idea goes into the back of your head 
somewhere and germinates. One day you will sit down 
and say to yourself, ’ I've got to start,' and somehow the 
beginnings of a plot come to you. You have gradually 
imagined your story, and then c-omes tlie real diiliculty— 
to know the people in it. You have conceived their 
characters, but you have to get to know them intimately 
and believe in them; because, if they're not real people 
to you, they can't be real to anybody else. The curse of 
it is you don't ■ want to be interrupted then. If you’re 
taken away from them you lose sight of them, and that's 


fatal. Until you get to know all about the people in your ■ 
story the best thing to do is to go and livo; on a desert V' 
island." 

The study is tyrannous for still another reason. Of 
course you must have an idea to begin with, of what 
they are going to do—of what the story is about and 
what the end will be. You make a skeleton. But, 
for my sins, 1 can't begin with a note of that. Direct^ 

I make a note it has the effect of putting the thing out 
of mind.'* So he must make the more haste to clothe 
and animate his skeleton; and there is always the 
chance that it may turn out to be loose in the joints. 

“ Often you plan for a character to do a thing and it 
turns out that he won't. However, that is really 
hopeful though for the moment embarrassing, for it 
means that the character is alive and real, with a will 
of his own. You have then to change your story, of 
course.” 

That account of the creative process comes fi’om an 
authentic story-teller. Estimating my friend's output, 

I think I am justified in looking at it as one gallery of 
very human figures, rather than asking how many 
frames contain important works. The size of canvas used 
was prescribed by a publishing fashion ; it has nothing 
to do with the size of his artistic achievement, and I see 
this, in the main, as a panorama of French Canadian 
life, teeming and happy, rich in humour and sympathy. 

Apart from his Canadian stories, Mr. Burgin has 
written many novels of English 
life, the most recent of which 
are "Nitana,” ” Allandale's 
Daughters,” "Out of the 
Swim,” "The Final Test,” 
"The Faithful Fool,” etc. 
In addition he has written 
various tales of Eastern life 
embodying ideas picked 
up when he was secretary 
to Baker Pasha and accom¬ 
panied him to Armenia on 
a Reform Commission. 
Among these are " Tomalyn's 
Quest,” and "The Slaves 
of Allah.” The scene of 
"'Die Hundredth Man” 
is partly laid in Australia, 
and there are two Spanish 
novels, " A Lady of Spain ” 
and "Diana of Dreams.” 
Hence, it will be seen that 
Mr. Burgin has had the good 
fortune to travel widely and 
study many and varied 
nationalities. Of all the 
countries he has visited, 
Canada was his first love although he has been unable 
to revisit it since the War. 

The hundredth book, " The Woman Without a . 
Heart,” is a novelistic variant of" When you were a king 
in Babylon and I was a Christian slave.” The hero's 
mother before he was bom became firmly impressed 
with the idea that she and her husband had lived before, 
and wronged each other, and were condemned to expiate 
this wrong in various shapes for an indefinite period. 



Portrait by E,o.Hoppd. Mr. G. B. Burgio. 
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The husband belie^d this too, and, when the mother 
died, constantly impressed on his son that he would one 
day meet a woman whom he had wronged in a previous 
state of existence. The boy, in every other respect a 
sane and healthy young Englishman, unquestioningly 
believes this. The woman without a heart gets to 
know of this kink in his mentality, shams that she 
was the woman he had met in some bygone age, and 
insists that he must repair the wrong he had done her 
by furthering her pre.sent ambitions. She has no heart 
and uses him to get to know the millionaire whose 
secretary he is, and marries the millionaire. The rest 
of the story is devoted to the hero's escape from her 
toils when lie is convinced that she is a fraud. Perhaps 
the best character in the book is the millionaire 
Bannister, who loves the woman without a heart and 
devises her puni.shment in the hope that it may one 
day redeem her. 

Some fault may bo found with G. B. B. on the score 
of hasty production ; he himself says frankly that he 
has never been able to decide whether it would not 
have been better " to spend two or three years over a 
big book which a couple of hundred people might 
praise," instead of " turning out a smaller book in three 
months, content to tell a happy story pleasantly." But. 
on the whole, he is glad to have let fame look after itself. 

There are too many people writing with swelled heads 
and becoming insufferable." 

However, it is not a mere question of egoti.sm. The 
lima^ labor et mora is worth while as conscientious 
artistry, yet Mr. Priestky gave as little of it to his 


240,000 words of " The Good Companions '* as Mr. 
Burgin gave to The Shutters of Silence," written in 
six weeks. The question is commonly one of taking 
a bigger risk with one's bread and butter. When 
Jerome was asked, " Why don't you give us another 
‘ Paul Kelver * ? " he said, " It took me two years to 
write and one must live." Certainly there is egotism 
in the ambition to write for posterity, and I suspect , 
that motive of many failures. Burgin's advice to a « 
young author is sound: " Say to yourself, * I'm not 
going to bother about posterity; Fm going to write 
this story in the most con.scientious way I possibly can, 
and, whatever posterity may think, I shall have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I did all I could with it.* " 
But, if the young author be a sensitive artist, his most 
conscientious way may be slow; or, if his story needs 
a big canvas, it may aggravate his risks in another wa5^ 
In cither case he will and should be judged by his quality 
as well as by the fertility he shows; and my friend’s 
best an.swer on that score would l^e, I think, that the 
human values have more weight for a fine judgment 
than the nice artistic ones. 

Thc.se his work has in the highest measure, and they 
give it a large beauty that many a painstaking artist 
misses. The figures in the long gallery, limned with 
unfailing sympathy and a blithe, gentle humour, are 
very lovable; and it is the spirit in which they were 
created that one admires and loves in this prolific author, 
still young, ano wearing his honours modestly. 

Keighley Snowden. 


Current jfiction. 


EUROPA’S BEAST.^ 

If you give Mr. Mottram'.s title its full significance, 1 
suppose you mu.^t regard Olive Blytliwiiy as iiuropa and 
Geotfrey Skene as the Bull, but the parallel is not suggested 
until the close, after they are married, on their honeymoon 
in Venice, and looking at the Veronese painting of the 
Rape of Europa: 

“ Tlion. :u| he looked, lu* begun lo wonder. Didn’t he fre¬ 
quently feel just like that i>ri7.c unimal, surfeited with effort 
beneath'' u yoke that was self-imposed by its own nature's 
necessities ? And, making allowance for differences of diet and 
daily activities and contemporary maniicfs, didn’t she submit 
to her destiny -her actual fate, anyhow—with just that lovely, 
almost ostcutaliiius aciiuioscencc ? ” 

Somehow Olive fails to win your sympathy. When 
Skene first sees her m he Cathedral she is a strangely 
pathetic, alluringly romantic figure: but when Skene 
comes to know her the pathos and romance seem super¬ 
ficial, she dwindles to a rather shallow, commonplace little 
person. (Uul Skene himself is dimly aware of this, yet she 
retains her fascination for him and, in spite of the fact 
that she is married to a war-brokeu, neurotic, self-centred 
young man, whom she has ciqiscif to love, Skene feels she 
is the one woman in the worid for him and is recklessly 
resolved to make her his own. Accident clears the way for 
him to do Ihis without outraging the proprieties, and 
though you do not understand his passion-- tlie War had 
left also, uprooted and perplexed, and possibly he did 
not understand it himself' - you are held closely interested 
in the man and in the woman, and in their story. Their 
characters, and indeed all the characters in the book, are 
drawn with Mr. Mot tram’s accustomed skiU and insight 

Skene's Aunt Chns, as practical as she is kind, is wholly 

^ By R. H* Mottram. 7s. 61I. (Chatto & Windus.) 


charming, the egregious Mrs. Garmont I.iversedgc a pure 
joy ; Olive's fatlicr and mother, her old grandfather and 
eerie old grandmother are sketched witli humour and subtle 
understanding, and Olive herself fails to capture your 
alTeciion only because she is so perfectly and faultily 
human. As a story, this will not rank with *‘ I'hc Spanj.sh 
Fann,” but it is as well written and as .strong in its 
cliaracterisation as anything Mr. Mottram has done. 

A. R. 

SEVEN BOBSWORTH.i 

The title has no reference to the price of the book, but 
stands for the number of the house in Ifolisworth Garden 
City which was the address of Mr. Fiddler, and tlie story 
is derived from the private and occasionally scandalous 
diaries and papers he left for somebody to edit and publish 
after his death. Fiddler was a quiet, average man, with 
some small private means, who wa.s drawn into becoming 
publicity agent for the Garden City founded by the eminent 
financiers ^ James Cobbokl and Lord Grout on philan¬ 
thropic lines which had to be cautiously modified os time 
went on, in order to make the City a profitable as well as 
a going concern. I'he designing and inauguration of the 
Garden Suburb (a ground plan of which is given on the 
end-papers), steps taken to popularise it, the desirable and 
undesirable residents who settled down in it, and the efforts 
made, for business reasons, to freeze out the undesirables 
and replace them with respectable suburban people—all 
the life of the place and the characters of its founders and 
of many of its convejttional and oddly unconventional 
inhabitants are described with wit and humour and quiet 
satire that are shrewdly revealing and keep you continually 
amused. Where is Bobsworth ? It has features so much 

• By J. D. Beresford. 7*. (Faber & Faber.) 


in common with every Garden City that every Garden 
citizen will have his suspicions', but it is pictured so 
graphically and in such detail that you are convinced it 
must have an authentic local habitation somewhere under 
another name. " Seven Bobsworth is at once a brilliant 
social satire, an acute commentary on certain develop¬ 
ments in modem life, and excellent 
entertainment. 

R. F. 

THE GOLDEN POUND.* 

Except here and there, in ** Set in 
Dominion,'* and in ** What Shakespeare 
Knew," these stories are written in the 
very lightest of light veins; tliey are 
whimsical, fantastic, farcical, droll, 
everything but serious. Often a streak 
v'f charming sentiment runs through 
them, now and then tliere is a fleeting, 
elusive hint of pathos, but in the main 
they were written to amuse and are 
delightfully amusing. Mr. Hutchinson 
evidently has a tenderness for schoolprls ^ ^ ^ 

who have character and rebel against 
too much discipline. He introduces 
an exasperating and attractive one 
in " The Girl With the Grave Nose," and another in 
in " The Disciplinarian,” and his story of how the difficult 
Celia was at last completely subdued by Uie resolute kind¬ 
ness and genial tolerance of the wisely sympathetic and 
understanding Miss Strong, famed as a stern trainer of the 
young, is one of the deftest, most entertaining things in the 
book. Clever too, in its gossamer, airy way, is " The 
Wicked Aunt," and in its quainter, more grotesque fashion, 

" The Magic Stick.*’ They are all fairy-tales for grown¬ 
ups. fresh and piquant in style as in idea, and the grown-up 
who writes this lias read them witli complete enjoyment. 

R. H. 

CIMARRON.* 

While the East was settling down to a life of order and 
culture, the prairie lands of Oklahoma were still a wilder¬ 
ness. Tlie displaced Indians were still brooding over their 
wrongs, a peril to tlie early settlers; bandits with their 
six-.shooters kept scattered prairie towns and unfortunate 
travellers in a state of uneasiness. 'Vet it was this wild 
land that called Yancey Cravat from the orderliness of 
Kansas and the decorum of his wife's 
family into the heart of unknown 
dangers. And Sabra, his wife, brought 
up to elegance and comfort, went with 
him, talking their four-ycar-old son. If 
* she had guessed half the discomforts and 
dangers slie was to face, would she have 
gone ? Undoubtedly, for Sabra was 
made of the true pioneering stuff, and 
while her big, handsome husband did 
all the picturesque, tlieatrical things, 

Sabra did the hard work and kept the 
new'Spaper he started coming out 
regularly. Miss Ferber gives a vivid 
picture, glowing with colour, full of I 

movement, of the early Oklahoma days, | 

and in the foreground are Yancey and j 
Sabra, drawn with sympathy and humour, 
very much alive. Yance^' with his ideals, 
liis waywardness, longing to make a new 
state, something finer than any that ^ 

had been before ; Sabra working quietly from the domestic 
angle to make the state a replica of the one from which 
they have escaped. A brilliant book, bold in conception 
and written with shrewd understanding. 

THE STRANGER : AN ADVENTURE AMONG THE ENGLISH.* 

Until he was sixteen Rodney Gayne had never set fool 
in his native country. Coming to England an orphan to 

* By A. S. M. Hutchinson. 78. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

* By Edna Ferber. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

* By Godfrey Elton. 78. 6d. (Constable.) 



live with an aunt and uncle, he found himself sometblhg ' 
of a foreigner among his own couiitr3rmra. The feelfi^ 
stayed with him. English snobbishness^ English desite 
for conformity, English notions of fair play, EngUsh 
aristocracy—these tilings puzzled him; he was always 
battling against the stream. How could he be friends 
with a common village boy, and still 
associate with a young baronet and his 
sister ? Yet such is the underlying 
strength, of the quiet, dreamy youth 
that somehow he contrives to do it. 
The merry, impetuous, imperious Lydia 
is rather more than a friend ; her power 
over him is enduring. Rodney grows 
up, goes to Oxford, goes to the War, 
but remains intrinsically the same boy 
with the analytical mind and tender 
conscience to whom the impudent young 
baronet said ; "I shall get more fun out 
of life than you." The book is perhaps 
too leisurely, but it is an interesting 
study, and when at the end Rodney 
says: "1 swore I'd get to understand 
BerMfo^ place and be English myself some 

day." we are inclined to endorse Lydia’s 
declaration : "You’ve been far, far more 
English than any of us." A. A, 


HER FATHER’S HOUSE.* 

It is dcliglitful when an author whose progress one ba# 
watched, not without anxiety lest she should fall below her 
previous accomplishment, actually soars beyond it. In 
her new' novel Hilda Vaughan reveals a charming, even a 
robust, vein of humour tliat blends beautifully with the 
pathos and drama of her tlieme. We are carried along in 
spite of ourselves, for there is so much on the way that 
urges us to linger and read again. The characters of thia 
tale arc a considerable advance on those of " The Invader,” 
Miss Vaughan’s last book, while the sitautions are more 
tense and the incidents are never anything but natural, 
though we see them through the eyes of a Ijrric poet. It 
is not only in her descriptions of scenery that the poet 
discloses herself, but in the clouds of tragedy that hang 
over the world and the brilliant gleams of sunlight that 
struggle through them. It will be a long time before we will 
forget old Tom the shepherd, who thou{^t 
that a bath at his time of life would be an 
experiment fraught with peril, and Nell 
Tretower and her gallant wreck of a 
father, and Uncle Mark, the very rigid, 
and Matthias Jone.s who, writing a letter 
of indignant denial that the manageress 
of one of his Tnilk-shops is disreputable, 
informs Nell's mother that "your 
younger daughter proved to be as idle, 
light-minded, flighty and ungrateful as 
your elder one was chan||eable. I am 
glad you have no more in family to 
olTer me. Assuring you, dear Madam, 
of our grateful esteem. We are. Your 
obliged servants, Matthias Jones Sc Co., 
T-td." Hilda Vaughan is to be very 
warmly congratulated on this novel, 
and so are the thousands who will 
revel in its pages. 

H. Motiram. 

TALES TOLD BY SIMPSON.^ 

Some of Miss May Sinclair’s finest work is to be found 
in these stories concerning an artistic circle in Chelsea, all 
told by Roland Simpson, and each one in its way a little 
masterpiece. Whether Miss Sinclair is dealing with the 
pathos of " Khaki," the bank clerk who loved to frequent 
the studios and who was " in love with danger," or with 
the comedy of the celebrated author. Watt Gunn, and his 
. • By Hilda Vaughan. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

’ By May Sinclair. 7s. fid. (Hutchinson.) 
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attempt to escape from the lion-collector. Mr«. Foljrat- 
Raikes. she always wrttes with the admirable restraint 
and economy characteristic of her work, and has a keen 
sense of the subtleties of life. Her 
humour and her sentiment are alike 
subtle, delicately woven into the fabric 
of her stories, and oven if nothing 
happened to the people she describes, 
it would be a delight to read about them, 
for all are invested with the exciting 
qualities of humanity; all are real, 
skilfully finished portraits. But some¬ 
thing does happen every time; Miss 
Sinclair can get the essence of a life- 
history into a few thousand words, 
can bio satirical without giving way to 
maUce, ironical without descending to 
Mttiemess. The Bambino," " Between 
the lines," as well as " Khaki" and 
"Ike Collector," rank among the PortrmUhvHmrv 
best stories in the book<~though it ^ 

lis hard to state a preference when 
all the thirteen are so entertaining and so beautifully done. 


hilaa May Sinclair. 


GLORY PLACB.0 

There is a largeness about Miss Bower's themes, a leisureli- 
ness about her manner which give her an affinity with the 
Victorian novdists. " Glory Place " is a long novel— 
. almost four hundred pages—^but the length is necessary to 
* By Marian Bower. 7s. 6d. (Mills & Boon.) 


its subtle diaracterisalion and compelling atmosphere. In 
East Anglia tradition dies hard, and ancestry is revered 
even more passionately than in the more sophisticated 
regions of England. Miss Bower's 
story is of a man in whom ambition is 
a " grievous fault" and who, coming 
of ancient lineage, yearns to possess the 
ancestral hall. Glory Place. To this 
end he sacrifices all the better part of 
his nature, aU that men hold dear—^ 
love, honour, the three women whb 
influence his life—the beloved, the 
loving and the woman whom, to 
achieve his ambition, he marries. And 
what does he gain by it 7 Miss Bower 
tells us in a dramatic, carefully written, 
carefully thought out story, a story 
that keeps one intensely interested 
from its opening page to the final 
M ain 1 I bitter calamity that wrecks Anthony 
ay car. Gayteways’s plans—yet brings with 
it an echo of hope. The characters 
are cleverly drawn, and although the principal ones 
do not invite our sympathy to any great extent, 
their very naturalness keeps us absorb^ in their 
actions and thoughts, and the circumstances that aid 
or thwart them. It is a human book, touching depths 
of reality, and pleasing with the haunting strange¬ 
ness of that remote East Anglia Miss Bower knows so 
intimately. A. A. 


THE PROGRESS OF BOOKBINDING.* 


The monks, with the assistance of goldsmith and jeweller, 
were the first bookbinders, before printing was invented, 
and the costly and beautiful bindings of their manuscript 
psalters and books of hours remain among the things 
that are a joy for eyer. But Mr. Michael Sadleir’s concern 
is not with the whole art of bookbinding; he has made 
a careful study of the practical development of publishers' 
] bindings since publishing has been a considerable business 
; or profession, and has written a history of that develop¬ 
ment and of the different styles of bindings adopted by 
pubUshers from time to time during the hundred and fifty 
years ending at the end of last century. Starting with the 
primitive, unlettered paper wrappers in which some 
eighteenth century books were issued, he shows how these 
were succeeded by the stiff cover with labelled spine, and 
that by cloth bindings and labels ; how decorations on Ibe 
; cloth in gold and colour were introduced; and duly brings us 
. to the publisheip' bindings that were in general use thirty 
.. years ago.c,- It is an extensive survey that will interest 
all who are"inte|est>^ in books, and will be of special value 
ito collectors in helping them to recognise irom the style 
of a book's binding the approximate date o! its publication. 
/ The volume is illustrated with twelve collotype plates 
• showing bourid books of various.;periods. 

This is the first volume a '* bibliographia " series of 
atodies in book history and book structure between 1750- 
X900, which Mr. Michael Sadleir is editing, and others 
^ in preparation are " An Index to the ' Annuals,* " by 
V Andrew Boyle; " A Bibliography of William Beckford 

■;\;Of Fonthill,*' by Guy Chapman ; and " Henty Colburn." 


the story of a publisher of the Regency, based on his 
^^vate notes. i 

Si. —'—— 

• RUDYARD KIPLING.t 

task of writing about the great ones of the earth 
an easy one. Some try to fit a genius into a niche 
bean the special viewpoint of other great ones 

of Publishers’ Binding Styles: 1750- 
limited to 500 copies, aoi. 

'' By R. Thurston Hopkins. 5a. 


of his craft, but to essay to do this must mean failure; 
for " each in his separate star ” differs from the rest. 
Mr. Hopkins has realised this, and has given us a most 
interesting and well-reasoned book. This " story of a 
genius " is well worth reading from many points of view, 
one of the chief being that the author has neglected no 
part of Mr. Kipling’s writings. To many the poet and 
author is known principally for his poems and stories 
dealing with soldiers and, fine as tliese are, there is also 
another side frequently lost sight of—the splendid lyrics, 
such as " Eddi’s Service," " The Recall " and " Cities 
and Thrones and Powers.** And new to some, un¬ 
acquainted with Indian publications, will be the verses 
describing " the long-haired things of the studios " : 

" Bat I consort with long-haired thmgs 
In velvet collar-rolls. 

Who talk about the Aims of Art, 

And ' theories and goals,' 

And moo and coo with women folk 
About their blessed souls. 

” But what they call ‘ psychology ’ 

Is lack of liver pill, 

And all that blights their tender souls, 

Is eating till they're ill. 

And their chief way of winning goals 
Consists in sitting still.” 

London did not appeal to Kipling. The magic and 
charm of the East were in his blood. The city of the West 
could not offer a fare so mysterious, subtle and alluring 
os did I^ahore or Calcutta. But still the Empire, and such 
men as Joseph Chamberlain and Cecil Rhodes, who stood 
for its further greatness, he cared for very much. To such 
a patriot the true picture of a British army officer " is of a 
captain putting down his glass untasted, after twelve hours 
of hunger and thirst, to make sure that his men are properly 
fed and billeted." A little different picture from one or 
two of those drawn rather unpleasantly l}y some of the 
more modern writers of war stories I 
like many artists, Kipling is attached to no particular 
section of the community. " Kipling's God is the God of 
the Old Norse Sea Kings, the fighting God, the ' Jehovab 
of riie Thunders,* who can S3rmpathi8e with men who can 
put up a good fight or sing a roystering barrack song.'*' The 
book is a very welcome .addition to those Mr. Hopkins has 
writt^ on Kipling and on Sussex. 
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It is with more than regret that I record the 
death last month of Mrs. Marion St. John Webb, a 
writer] for children whose 
work has for some years 
past been steadily grow¬ 
ing in popularity. She is 
best known for her three 
books of tales in verse 
about “ llie Littlest One,*' 
whicli have reached a 
sale of well over a hundred 
thousand, and were two 
years ago collected in one 
volume, "The Littlest 
One: His Book"; and for 
her series of whimsical, 
quaintly imaginative 
" Mr. Papingay " stories 
in prose. These last, 
wliich ran serially in the 
Woman's Pictorial before 
appearing in book form, 
were " The Little Round 
House," " Mr. Papingay's 
Ship," " Mr. Papingay's 
Caravan," and “Mr. 

Papingay's Flying 
Shoj) " to be published 
shortly by Messrs. 

Collins. She was still 
in her teens when die began contributing verses 
for children to the Daily News and other papers, 
and these were in 1914 included in her first 
book, " The Littlest One." The present vogue of 
verse that is written not only about children but 
for children had not started so long ago, and it is 
doubtless with this in mind that Mr. A. G. Sparks 
(of Harrow), sending an appreciation of her work 
to The Bookman, refers to her as " one who struck 
. a pioneer note in contemporary literature. I shall 
never forget," says Mr. Sparks, in the course of an 
article that comes too late to be given in full, the 
thrill of sheer delight I experienced at the old 
Steinway (now Grotian) Hall in 1920 when that line 
actor-reciter, Mr. Utt Ridge, rendered Mrs. St. John 
Webb's * Tit for Tat' in his child mimicry. That 
it was the outstanding success of a fine performance 
was evident." Since 1914, in addition to the 
Littlest One " and " Mr. Papingay " series, her 


other books have been " Eliz’beth, Phil and Me," 

" The Little One in Between " and twelve small 
volumes about flower, sea and other fairies, all in 
verse and illustrated by Margaret Tarrant; and in 
prose, " The Girls of Chequertrees," " Knock Three 
Times," " The House of the Twisting Passage " and 
" The Magic Lamplighter," a fantasy woven out 
of the real life of present-day London and the 
glamorous old London 
of legend and history. 
Always a lover of London, 
she and her husband, 
Mr. Sidney H. Webb, had 
for long made their home 
at Pump Court, in the 
Temple, where she will be 
greatly missed by a 
multitude of friends. 
Until her illness last 
December brought all 
work to sin end, she had 
for two years been con¬ 
tributing verses for chil¬ 
dren every week to the 
Sketch, a selection of 
which," John and Me and 
the Dickery Dog," will be 
published this summer 
by Messrs. Harrap, with 
illustrations by A. H. 
Watson. That she had 
the gift of appealing to 
children and making the 
people of her stories 
in verse and prose 
real to them, was 
sliown by the letters from children in all parts of 
the world that were continually coming, addressed 
to herself or to the imaginary men. women and 
children of her books. " If you believed in fairies," 
said the Evening News, writing of her death, " you 
could easily believe that Mrs. Webb was in close 
touch with the Little People. She was born with 
a delicate air, an ethereal beauty, and a charming 
and winsome simplicity that remained with her 
always. She was also very humorous—^and brave." 
It was her courage and humour that enabled her to 
work more than ever in the years when her health 
was failing, and to be happy in her work to the last. 

The completed portion of Lord Balfour's Auto¬ 
biography will be publislied this autumn by Messrs. 
Cassell, who will publish also the official Life of 
Lord Balfour which is now in preparation but will 
take some two or three years to complete. 
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Messrs. Consl6ible are issuing a collected edition 
of the works of Mf.^ George Bernard Shaw. This 
will be in thirty volumes and limited to a thousand 
sets. The first ten volumes, which will -include 
Mr. Shaw's first novel, Immaturity," a number 
of unpublished letters, a complete act omitted from 
the second edition of " Back to Methuselah," and his 
last play, " The Apple Cart," will be ready in July. 

After writing two novels of modern life, Mr, 
Wallace B. Nichols has completed a romance of 
the days of Henry VII, " A Wonder for Wise Men," 
and it will be published this month by Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, who have just issued a new edition of Mr. 
Nichols's poignantly beautiful narrative poem, 
" The Song of Shamik." 

Sir Charles Petrie's Life of George Canning is to 
be published this month by Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 

No authoritative Life of Marie Corelli has yet 
made its appearance, and We are to have this at 
last in the " Memoirs of Mane Corelli," Bertha 
Vyver, which Messrs. Alston Rivers have in the 
press. Miss Vyver, as Miss ('orelli's lifelong friend 
and companion, is able to write from intimate 
personal knowledge, and a special chapter of recol¬ 
lections and criticism is contributed by Mr. J. 
Cuming Walters. A first issue of the book, limited 
to two hundred and fifty copies, is now in readiness 
and likely to be over-.subscnbed; the ordinary 
edition will not be published until September. 

Mr. Martin Seeker has just included D. H. 
Lawrence’s "Mornings in Mexico” and "Fantpsia 
of the Unconscious ” in his New Adelphi Library. 



Mlaa Maude Maaghar, 

iMt ** Whitf (Seboltrtta Pr*tb', wm 
M nraatd la lut montb'i IttookMAH. 





Ponraitbyiaiw MUs Margaret Pedlar. 

«hoB6 new novel, "The Fire of Youth," Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton are publishing 


Mr. F. A. Mackenzie writes : "In your kind and 
generous notice of my book, * The Russian Cruci¬ 
fixion,' you state that no protests were made by the 
civilised world against the abuses of Tsarism, and 
that therefore any protests against Soviet oppression 
must be made with diffidence. This is not the case. 
The ruthless pogroms and the oppression of freedom 
and free tliought under Tsarism were the subject 
of con.stant public protest in this country and else¬ 
where. Our Government, on at least om* occasion, 
made strong official representations. Not long 
before the (xreat War a declaration w^as published, 
signed by a large number of leading authors in 
Great Britain, voicing their indignation. I myself, 
in my own small way, spoke out." Our reviewer 
says he was referring to the very strong protests 
recently made by the Pope and other heads of 
Churches, and supported with such wide publicity. 
This had not happened before. 

A book that should be welcome to all who are 
interested in the past is " The Old Book: A 
Mediaeval Anthology," edited and illuminated by 
Dorothy Hartley, and to be published by Mr. 
Alfred Knopf. From a wide acquaintance with the 
out-of-the-way literature of the period, Miss Hartley 
has brought together a quaint collection of love 
poems, recipes, prescriptions, curses—all manner of 
odd scraps of prose and verse that serve to give 
amusing, fantastic, lurid and informing glimpses 
of the life, superstitions, practices and way of 
thought of the folk of the Middle Ages. There is 
a running commentary of marginal notes, and Miss 
Hartley's illustrations in colour and black-and-white 
are subtly in harmony with the mediseval atmosphere 
of the book. One of the illustrations is reproduced 
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in our ** Collector *' section. •* The Old Book " 
will be issued in a limited edition of 1,300 copies 
for England and America, Nos. x to 75 of the English 
edition being signed by Miss Hartley. 

There is more of imagination, of the story-telling 
art and of literary quality in the work of Mr. 
W. J. Locke than in that of several contemporary 
novelists who are not too popular to be praised 
by the elect. Indeed 
the elect praised him 
enthusiastically in the 
early years when he was 
writing " At the Gate of 
Samaria,'* ** Derelicts," 

"Idols." "The Usurper," 

"WTiere Love Is-and 

obtaining an audience 
that felt fit because it 
was comparatively few. 

Those novels, the last four 
anyhow, have the same 
grace of style, the same 
charm of sentiment and 
skill in characterisation 
and, one would have 
thought, make the same 
wide appeal to the general 
reader as most of his later 
books, but in 1905 he 
"went popular" with 
" 'Fhc Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne " (which took the 
town by storm too in a 
dramatised version), and still more popular with 
that irresistible, picturesque romance, " The Beloved 
Vagabond," and he has retained his popularity here 
and in America from that day to this. After leav¬ 
ing Cambridge, Mr. Locke lived for a while in 
France ; he spent many holidays there, and finally 
made his home there and for long past had been 
living at Cannes. That he studied the people as 
well as the literature of France, and had an intimate 
understanding of them, you would guess from the 
insight and sympathy with which he has drawn 
that lovable rascal Paragot, Sebastian Pasquale, the 
joyous heathen, Aristide Pujol, and other of the 
Frenchmen in his stories. While he was waiting for 
success to come to him he took a post as mathe¬ 
matical tutor in a North Country school, and then 
for ten years was secretary of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and it was " The Beloved 
Vagabond " that set him free at last to live by his 
pen. Among the ablest of his later books are 
" Stella Maris," " Jaffery," " The Rough Road." 
" The Great Pandolfo," " The Oli Bridge " and, 
this spring, " The Town of Tombarel." He left 
another novel completed, " The Shorn Lamb," and 
this will in due course be published by Messrs. 


John Lane, who were the publidiers of his 
book and have remained his pl^bliriiers 
since. 

If 

I have just received from New Zealand Nos. 3 
and 4 of The N,Z. Artists* Annual, edited by 
Pat Lawlor, a miscellany of pictures, stories 
and verse which has given me good entertain^* 
ment. English editors have already annexed 
several of Mr. Law* 
lor’s authors (including 
Hector Bolitho) and 
three or four of his 
artists (Low and Harry 
Rountree and E. H. 
Thompson among them), 
and there are others in ' 
these Annuals they will 
not be happy until they 
have taken away from 
him. George Fincy's 
caricature of Sir Joseph 
Ward is a masterpiece of 
grotesquely humorous draw¬ 
ing, and his sketch of Sir 
Truby King is as good. 
Why hasn't somebody 
here stolen George Fincy? 
But I shall content myself 
by saying that artists, 
authors and editor (who 
is also one of the ^authors) 
have combined to produce 
so clever and lively an 
Annual that I wonder we do not see more of it over 
here. 

Mr. Pat Lawlor writes to me more especially to 
express his satisfaction with our recent article on 
New Zealand literature. " Mr. Dale's survey of 
literature in N.Z. was an excellent one," he says, 

" but to my mind it was incomplete. I can think 
of at least a dozen notable names he has not men¬ 
tioned. How about the brilliant Frank Morton, 
James Cowan (now busy on the most ambitious 
literary undertaking ever attempted in this country, 

' Legends of the Maori'), Elsdon Best (our greatest 
authority on the Maori), Lindsay Buick, Dick 
Harris (acknowledged to be one of our finest poet^), 
Mervyn Skipper (whose ' Meeting Pool,' recently 
published by Elkin Mathews, has establiriied record 
sales), John Barr, G. B. Lancaster, Fergus Hmne 
(at least Hume was bom in N.Z.), the late Mr* 
Justice Alpers and Mona Tracey. I will not 
add Hugh Walpole, for* although he was bora 
here he left this country when a child. Inci¬ 
dentally, Mr. Dale dismisses Eileen Duggan, our 
most brilliant living poetess, in a few lines, 
yet her work has been acclaimed by the great 
A. E." 



Mr. W. J. L^cXe. 
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Admitting that in |i short article- 
it is difficult to mentmn everybody, 

Mr. Lawlor thinks that those he 
names should not have been omitted. 

Well, Mr. Dale is a New Zealander, 
with an extensive knowledge of New 
Zealand literature, and who is to 
decide when critics who are both 
on the spot disagree ? Not that 
Mr. Dale and Mr. Lawlor do this; 
they are probably in agreement 
and only the inexorable limits of 
space prevented Mr. Dale from (n.z.). 

giving more names than he did. 

Fergus Hume, by the way, was Editor of th«i 

borii in England, went young to 
New Zealand and, in 1887, when he was# under 
thirty, published his roaringly successful "‘Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab," and came back to England on 
the heels of it, settled down here and, I am pleased 
to know, is still living with us, in Essex., And 
perhaps I ought to say that Mr. Skipper’s excellent 
" Meeting Pool" did not make its appearance until 
after our article was published. Otherwise, I have 
nothing to add except that I wish the other authors 
in Mr. Lawlor’s list were published over here so 
that I might have the pleasure of reading them. 

A book that will be read with more than ordinary 
interest by all who love children and are concerned 
for their welfare is " Farthing Bundles," by Clara 

F. Grant (3s. and 5s. _ 

Fem Street Settlement, 

Bromley-by-Bow, E.). Miss 
Grant is hon. warden 
and secretary of the 
Settlement and has told, 
briefly, the story of her 
own life, oj her training 
and experience as a teacher, 
and finally^, of how the 
Settlement came to be es¬ 
tablished and of the work 
that has been done and i|^. 
being done there by her 
many heli)ers and herself. 

The Settlement is estab¬ 
lished near a school at¬ 
tended by hundreds of very 
poor children, and its aim 
is to bring more happiness ’ 
into their lives by look¬ 
ing after their socid needs 
and their home life gener¬ 
ally. The book takes its 
quaint title from a 
pleasant practice of giving 
tickets to certain of the lu, 

childmi (aU oithem, in 


Editor of the N./. Artists' Aiyiual. 


Uwt-Ortowrt C. r. UmmtLt, 

MW book of itwyt ond eketebes. *'Chambon to tho 
Trai^" hM ion boon ptildieM bjr Metere. MothMn. 


time, take their turn) and lining 
them up every Saturday evening 
to buy for a farthing bundles of 
toys that are sent for them from 
friends all over the world. The 
many little kindnesses, and the 
many great services that are rendered 
to the multitude of children in onC 
of the poorest quarters of London 
are related simply, sympathetically, 
with a most sensitive understanding 
of all that poverty means and with 
^ shrewd and gentle humour. 
Incidentally, Miss Grant expresses 

TllBts* Aitnual. j. • i -l • ^ 

practical views on the subject 
of education that are well worth 
considering. You should buy " Farthing Bundles " 
both for its vivid pictures of the comedy and tragedy 
of life in mean streets and because all profits from 
it will go to help the beneficent work that is being 
carried on by the Settlement. 

A novel that is already making a considerable 
stir in America, " The Coronet," by Manuel Kom- 
roff, will be published here shortly by Messrs. 
Harrap. It is an historical romance on a vast scale, 
opening in Florence in 1600 and coming down to the 
Napoleonic wars, and to the Russian revolution 
and the campaigning in Russia of the White Army 
against the Soviet Republic. Mr. Komroff was 
born in New York, and educated at Yale. He went 
to Russia in the early 
days of the revolution and, 
having already been a 
journalist in America, be¬ 
came editor of a Petrograd 
daily, which died when tlie 
Bolsheviks came into power. 
Thereafter he made his 
way across Siberia, to 
Japan and China, getting 
an engagement for a while 
on a Chinese newspaper, 
and ultimately returned 
to America, where he 
worked for some years 
as a journalist and on the 
staff of Messrs. Boni & 
Liveright, the publishers. 
But having published a 
volume of short stories 
and a first novel, " The 
Juggler's Kiss," he retired 
from his publishing office 
to find time for the re¬ 
writing of ** The [Coronet." 
This was originally 
MomI C. P. Hawfto. written seven years ago 
a* a shOTt story, and 
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has now grown to a novel 


of six hundred pages. 


Bookman. 


NOTES ON RECENT 


BOOKS. 


Mr. W. Riley takes rather 


an > unusual theme in SQUIRE 


GOODALL (78. fid.; Herbert 


Jenkins) — or perhaps one 

^ ■, .1' 

should say he treats it in a 


new way, for the successful 


business man aspiring to be 

H ‘ i 

village squire is not an cn- 


tirely new figure in fiction. 


Mr. Riley however ap¬ 

' 

proaches him from an original 

i . 

angle. To begin with Squire 


Goodall, known in the North 

7k 

Country as a '* wool man," 

f. 

was no ordinary captain of 

mi -'t 

industry. His inconspicuous 


appearance gave no hint of 


his enormous wealth, and his 


own modest tastes made him 


satisfied with a simple life in 


a suburban villa. Not so his 


elder daugliler. and to pacify 

1_i.-'u _—nr.-.....*.... 



Portrait; Keystone View 
Company. 


His tenants resented the 
intrusion of business people 
and the ousting of the old 
family, and the unpretentious little Squire had many 
difliculties to overcome, but proved at length that kind 


A photograph taken last month at hla home, The Priory, 
Totterldge, on his 77th birthday. 


hearts are indeliii 
than coronet!, and charactint^V ' 
matters more than blood or 
wealth. How the change d • 
circumstances affected his 
two daughters, as well as 
himself, forms the substance 
of an able and arresting 
story. 

Tliere is a striking char¬ 
acter sketch in THE BLACK 
CAMEL, by Earl Derr Diggers 
(7s. 6d.; Cassell)—that of 
Inspector Charlie Chan, the 
Chinese detective of the 
Honolulu Police, who follows 
up the mysterious murder of 
Shelah Fane, of the cinema, 
the famous beauty. -A big, 
bulky, quick-witted, imper¬ 
turbable, tireless man is 
Chan. Shelah Fane is sought 
in marriage by the rich Alan 
Jaynes, but she consults a 
fortune-teller as to whether 
she should accept. The 
seer looks in his crystal 
and tells her she is afraid to 
do so, as something in her 
past will continue to haunt 
her. A little later Shelah is 
found m ordered in curious cir¬ 
cumstances. Inspector Chan solves the mystery. An un¬ 
usually attractive, well written, easily moving detective story. 


Sir Hall Caine* with hie 
wife and daughter* 
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LETTERS OF PRINCE VON BULOW.* 

» 

This volume consists of translations of letters and 
memoranda taken from a considerably larger selection, 
issued in two volumes in Germany, from Prince von Biilow’.s 
official correspondence during the years 1903-1909. They 
include some confidential letters exchanged between him 
and the German Emperor. In that period the main 
events were the Russo-Japanese War, the Entente Cordiale, 
various meetings of British, French. German and Russian 
fleets with ** hurrah accompaniments, the German 
Emi>eror's visit to Tangier, the Algeciras Conference, the 
fall of Delcass^, the eternal Balkan question, the absorption 
of Bosnia by Austria, the Anglo-German naval rivalry, 
and the incident of the interview granted by the Emperor 
to the Daily Telegraph. 

To the patient excavator of historical material—whose 
patience will induce him to . make a card index as he goes 
‘ along—^this volume will be of immense service for the 
period covered. But from the point of view of the more 
impetuous genera) reader it suffers from three faults.. In 
the first place the letters badly want ** linking up : 
nothing is so tiresome as to have to pass from one letter to 
another, often dealing with an entirely different subject, 
without a helpful paragraph to bridge the gap. It is true 
that the material is divided into years and that each year 
is preceded by a " note." but thb expedient is not very 
helpful, nor indeed are the notes very good. Secondly, 
the letters are admittedly a selection and the selection 

* " Letters of Prince von BQlow." Translated and with a 
Preface by Frederic Whyte. 248. (Hutchinson.) 


seems rather casual—a point referred to below. In the 
third pliice a book of this nature requires a long and very 
detailed index. Actually the index consists of less than 
five pages ('* Is this the mighty ocean ? Is this all ? **), 
and is amateurish to a degree. 

As regards the second and third points just mentioned, 
the Russo-Japanese War naturally exerted a profound 
influence upon European diplomacy in general and upon 
Russo-German relations in particular. But there is not 
a single document to show how Billow was affected by the 
dramatic and startling particular occurrences of that war. 
There is no contemporary reference to Liao-yang, a battle 
which startled every soldier in Europe—^and Biilow had 
been a soldier. The Japanese were imbued with the tenets 
of German strategy. The advance and subsequent con¬ 
centration almost on the battle-field were strongly reminis¬ 
cent of Moltke in 1866. The counterstroke by Kurokl’s 
anny made the battle a classic, and the first real trial of 
strength in Manchuria terminated in the unexpected 
retreat of the Russian army. In a flash a new aspeipt 
of the Far Eastern question was revealed : the Yellow Man 
had quite definitely defeated an army of White Men led 
by one of the foremost soldiers of Europe. Surely the 
dislocation of the strata of European statecraft produced 
by this shock must have been the subject of interested 
comment by Billow ? Nothing of the sort is however 
included in the collection. Nor can we discover how he 
reacted to Sha Ho, Mukden, tlie capture of 203-Metro Hill, 
or the ciowniiig mercy of Tsushima. The Dogger Bank 
incident made an immense stir at the time, but the pSH^ 
of this 1>ook are practu^ally unruffled by it, and the in(tox. 
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like the Indian Ocean dn Mr. Kipling’s poem, simply 

sets and smiles/' Theie is indeed some comment of the 
ehUsr dicHtm Mnd. in a letter to Prince Henry of Prussia, 
of date Mardh 30th. 1905. upon liao-yang and Mukden, 
but the iron resolution of the index-maker to keep these 
secrets to himself remains unshaken. 

It is stated on the *' flap " that " some of the ex-Kaiser's 
outspoken letters are bound to excite wide attention," 
but there is nothing sensational, and candour compels us 
to admit that William II, £rom the evidence of this book, 
appeals to have been animated throughout by the very 
laudable intention of not allowing Germany to be ship¬ 
wrecked on the uncharted quicksands which lay thick in 
the eeetlitaig cross-currents of that treacherous lagoon of 
ipteroatioiial politics in which the Great Powers suddenly 
f tan ad themselveB embayed. There is nothing, for instance. 
i)S ^ti|ie least like the bellicose attitude of Queen Victoria. 

Mr. Lytton Strachey, in 1878. There is. however. 

< iriom the Emperor to Billow, on August nth, 1905. a 
amidhs letter iu which he complains, apropos of the visit 
to Tangier, "Despite the impediment to my horseman- 
Chip due to my crippled arm, 1 mounted a strange horse, 
and that horse might have brought me within a hair's 
breadth of my that was your stake in the game." 
And later in the postscnpt the Emperor declares that 
Bfliow's threatened resignation " tvotUd not find the Emperor 
idiU Hving/* One would like to think that these grave 
statements—italicised in the original—^were more Imperial 
Jests, but the tenor of the remainder is rather against this 
view. 

The incident of the interview granted to the Daily 
Telegraph is described as being " the most exciting thmg " 
in the section devoted to the year 1909. But it is difficult 
to register excitement over what are mere vague and 
briated references. The interview itself is not even 
summarised, and who of the readers of this volume will 
be able to recall a joumalisric coup of over twenty-one 
3rean ago ? Further, the interview appeared in the issue 
of October 28th, 2908 (this information is however with¬ 
held), but the first reference to it, page 325, is in a letter 
of September 25th, 2909. Surely there is an unnecessary 
hiatus here ? Seeing that the unfortunate Bulow was 
teced to accept responsildlity, and felt compelled to 
tender his resignation on that account, something might 
reasonably be given us of his feeUngs at the time ? The 
book would have been immensely improved if Mr. Whyte 
bad not so modestly efiaced himself but had boldly stepped 
forth as the reader's guide, philosopher and friend. 

F. £. Whitton, Lieut.-Colonel. 


wonbIt-as seen by a man.* 

Carefully working over background and foreground, the 
great American artist has portrayed, with *61 infinitude of 
detail^ fifteen women. The book costs more than the usual 
novel, probably because it contains between five and six 
hundred pa^—about 200,oro words. Nor can the reader 
afford to skip any, for they are not descriptive but cognate, 
and to get the picture Mr. Dreiser would convey we must 
observe every stroke of his brush. 

Of these studies the most impressive is that of Rella. 
the young girl not yet out of her teens, who falls in love 
with her uncle by marriage, an unde who is thirty and 
bored by what life has given him, ^The vivid freshness 
^dtthe instinctive girl, tlie darkly ir-uving mood of the 
A sharplY contrasted, and the end is a damping down 
of fires---as it would be. " What is man that thou art 
" O ttf udl ol of him ? " cries the author. " He cometh up as 
flower and is cut down. He fieeth as a shadow and 
MWtlttiieth not." This quotation ^s the key to the gallery. 
*4^ Ht tbe majority of the women suffer from inbibitions 
pfsveni fulfilment and any sort of human success, 
tha moot ]^tt how bored and weary and lonesome 
bored." And again. "She craved 
fd Woman/' By Theodore Dieiser. 10s. 


deeply someone whom she could permanently respect as 
well as love. Yet is there such a one for any ? Or such 
a state for any two ? " We are in fact presented in this 
book with a philosophy of defeat, which may spring from 
the author's experience of life, but which is one to which 
humanity a^ a whole does not subscribe. It is certainly 
true that ever3^ay life cannot be carried on at fever- 
h^t, and that we cannot hope to fill our little vessels 
with the great emotions of life; but happiness does not 
lie in them. It is to be found in simple instinctive unions, 
parenthood, and in a growing together, forbearingly, of 
couples, daring the years. Also for many there ia " the 
wind on the heath, brother." 

A story to be deeply impressive must be the sum of 
experience, but the portraits in this gallery appear to 
spring from meditation on observed fact. Can a man 
draw women from the inside ? He is a different creature. 
He looks on. collects evidence in support of theory and 
when he thinks he has sufficient utters aloud his con¬ 
clusions. Other men give heed. They say. " What hag 
he discovered about the baffling creatures ?" The women 
also listen. " So, he has observed that, has he ? Qever 
fellow to have seen so much." They do not wonder that 
he has not seen more, because that no rnstn does. 

The value of the book, so roughly but effectively written, 
lies in the glimpses it gives of Mr. Dreiser’s mind. 1 
pause however to protest against sentences such as the 
following. " They were semi-philosophic, semi-erotic, and 
in certam ways highly romantic discourses on love and 
beauty and the deeper or esoteric meaning of passion and 
character, yet relating specifically to at the same time 
that they attempted to elucidate the vanous shades or 
moods of this great emotional tie which had sprung up 
between Esther an^* himself, their respective spintual or 
poetic altitudes toward beauty and the mental or psychic 
call that had drawn them together." Careless craftsman¬ 
ship such as the above are forgotten, however, in the 
interest evoked by what the writer has seen and the con¬ 
clusions he draws therefrom. "A rag-bag mind," he 
says, or " a crusader " and the lay figure comes to life. 
•* Apparently each of us," is his profound observation. 
" certainly the most of us as Nietzsche points out, seems 
to draw a certain kind of success or disaster, about as 
plants draw a certain kind of insect or a given type of 
tree the lightning. We have, or are, a fate in ourselves." 
Again—" he illustrated to me the casual and accidental 
character of so many things in nature—^the fact that 
fortune, strength, ease, beauty, fame, any power of mind 
or body, come in the main to the individual as gifts and 
are so often not even added to nor developed by any 
effort of his." 

These portraits are surface studies, but the thoughtful, 
observant mind of the painter is a deeper matter and, 
on account of that large view, the book is worthy of 
attention. One last quotation and I have done. The 
speaker has been given a prediction which has come true. 

" If," he says. " a thing that has not yet come definitely 
to form in the mind of an3rone. its exact details, say, could 
be predicted weeks and. as I came later to see. months in 
advance, then what was this thing that we called life ? 
Certainly not any haphazard process that each day and 
each hour and each'fresh moment reformed itself, water 
or cloud-wise, and sans rhyme or reason, out of all sorts 
of chemicals and elements. Most certainly notl But 
rather the momentary and progressive display here before 
our passing gaze of some elsewhere woven pattern this 
long time in the making, and now draped over the revolving 
surface of this wheel, our earth." 

Oh, yes, a worth while book. 

C. A. Dawson Scorr. 

CALM WEATHER * 

Since the popularity ^f tlie essay revived, some of our 
ablest essayists have bran annexed to the machinery* of 
the popular press and braced to turn out weekly essays 

• " Calm Weather," By Gilbert Thomas. 6s. (Chapman d; 
nsll«) 
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that shall 
be brisk and 
light, to , 
tickle the 
palate of 
the general 
reader, and 
that, to fit 
into an 
allott e d 
space, shall 
be always 
o f exactly 
the same 
1 e n g t h ; 
very much 
as a baker 
may turn 
out buns or 
an artist in 
delicatessen 
sausages all 
of a nicely 
uniform size 
and weight. 

Many of the 
essays pro- 
duccd so 
regularly, 
under such 

mechanical From “The Romance c 

conditions, 

have grace of style and spontaneity and are among 
the most delightful things of the kind in contemporary 
literature; but when they are collected in a volume that 
uniformity of length tends to produce an elTcct of mono¬ 
tony ; moreover, it becomes apparent that although the 
essayist may bravely harness his mood on the right day 
of every week it does not always run with the same joyous 
impulse, but at times plods as if automatically, because it 
must and not because it will. 

It is evident that Mr. Gilbert Thomas is not a manu¬ 
facturing essayist; he does not, you would say, write 
essa}^ each half a yard in length to suit the requirements 
of the market, but writes them only when the spirit moves 
liim and lets them grow naturally, so that they are long or 
short according to the extent of his theme and how much 
he has to say upon it. He chooses his road and goes 
along it at his own leisurely pace, digressing now and 
then into pleasant by-ways; for he is not tied to space 
and has time for thought. He has a broad-minded. 



Prom the painting by Gerard Honthont In the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

From “The Romance of George Villieta," by Philip Glbba (Hutchinson). 


shrewd humour, and when they take a shot at folly as it 
flies the arrow is never poisoned. Their sketches of places, 
their little character studies are imaginatively realised and 
alive; their musings on men and things are rich in the 
wisdom of experience. It is a friendly, companionable 
book that 1 have read with complete enjoyment. 

_ A. R. 

“DOGGE STEENIE.”* 

The handsome, dashing, imperious Buckingham, so 
prominent in the reigns of the flrst two Stuart monarchs 
in England, and clearly visualised from youth's memory 
of *' The Fortunes of Nigel," certainly is one of the most 
remarkable and romantic figures of the seventeenth century. 
His meteoric flight to kingly favour; his easy strides over 
such formidable obstacles as Carr and Bacon ; his reckless 
ambition, and disastrous failures in the Spanish match 
and La Rochelle undertakings—all arc crowded into the 


gracious philosophy of life and does not need to go far from 
home and his everyday interests in search of happiness. 
Such a personal note, so much of self-revelation and auto¬ 
biography are in several of the essa.yn that you feel when 
you come to the end of the book that you know its author 
as intimately as if you were one of his friends. He con¬ 
fesses that in earlier days, from a hatred of fuss and bustle 
«nd lack of pushfulness, he has rejected or missed divers 
opportunities, yet he remains unrepentant, having lost 
nothing that he regrets. There are passages of reflective 
and descriptive beauty in the essays on " Constable's 
Country," " A Comer of Essex," " When Spring Comes 
to England"; glimt>ses of old London in " Sweet 
' Lavender," a characteristic plea for the leisurely manner 
of life that is passing away in " Cross-Country Journeys," 
provocative discussion of present-day habits and practices 
in ** On Reading the Newspaper " and " The Wagon and 
Horse"; a whimsically serious homily on being too 
prosperous in When Life is Barest." All these are 
leavened with personal recollections, and of personal 
recollections all compact are " The Square," " Sundays 
Long Ago," " A Schoolboy in London," " Books for 
Review," "On Whispers," "Memories" and "More 
Idemories." 

; " Calm Weather " admirably defines the prevailing tone 
and ataosphere of these essays. They have a quiet. 


narrow limit of fourteen years. 

From the outset destiny seems to have singled out this 
impetuous Adonis as a hero of unrivalled triumph. With 
practically no effort of his own he took fortune's ladder at. 
a bound and, what is more rare, once in that exalted 
position, he remained on the top rung until Ills tragic 
premature end at the hands of the fanatic, Felton. 

Like that unfortunate tool, Monmouth, young Villiers 
was thnist into prominence by a Court party so as to bring 
al)out the downfall of a favourite in supreme power at the 
moment. With the difference however that Monmouth's 
success was usually short-lived, whereas Buckingham, 
scorning to act as cat's paw, promptly outwitted all the 
speculative schemes of others striving after their own 
advancement. 

Sir Thomas Lake had a prominent hand in the experi¬ 
mental shoulder-up. The shabby clothes of the youthful 
protege were discarded for peacock plumage, and the 
good-natured James, as had been expected, immediately 
fell into the snare. Villiers's handsome face and figure, 
his courtly bearing, ready wit and magnetic charm of 
manner, caught the king's fancy in an instant. Indeed 
tliis irresistible personality, it would seem, finds an echoing 
response even after the lapse of nearly three centuries, for 

* " The Romance of George ViUiers. First Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham^" By Philip Gibbs. x;s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 









the Duke’s btograplier has liandled him with almost loving 
leniency. Not for a moment that George Villiers needed 
a liberal coat of whitewash, for some features of a gentle¬ 
man's code of honour in the seventeenth century were more 
than questionable, and to judge the favourite by modem 
standards would be distinctly unfair. He was far too 
straightforward in his dealings, never stooping to mean, 
underhand actions, to be dubbed a villain. And though 
as a rule the hero of a monograph naturally becomes in a 
measure idealised, the author here has not erred on the 
side of partiality, but has balanced good and bad qualities 
with accuracy. 

That master-hand at character reading. Lord Clarendon, 
treated Buckingham in much the same fashion, and he 
was a judge who invariably showed shrewd sense and rare 
discernment in his summing up. 

The name of Sir Philip Gibbs is sufficient guarantee 
against tliat somewhat prevalent class of historical compila¬ 
tion that consists mainly of a patchwork of sometody 
else's arduous research; for references and foot-note 
autliorities handled skilfully can easily reflect glory upon 
the double-shuffler,, leaving the discoverer of hitherto 
unused documents put in the cold. 

" The Romance of George Villiers has nothing in 
common with that questionable type of work. It is a 
careful and ver>' readable character-study, handled with 
vigour that stamps the story with realism. It is a faithful 
picture of the times, and the luxurious surroundings of 
" Dogge Steenic,." with His Grace in the foreground, 

manacled, fettered and imprisoned in jewels," as a con¬ 
temporary writer saw him, conjures up the Jacobean 
pageantry so graphically described by Scott, Dumas and 
G. P. R. James. 

Looking at Buckingham's somewhat Mephistophclian 
cast of countenance, as recorded by Honthorst (frontis¬ 
piece), it is difficult to believe that his career, so crowded 
with incident and action, was ended at the early age of 
thirty-six. One must refer to previous portraits to grasp 
and fully understand that his immediate succes.s at couit 
was mainly oviring to his good looks. Robert Carr, his 
firedecessor in James's favour, was not unlike George 
Villiers in his early twenties. The former’s calm fiice 
in the National Portrait Gallery and seen in the book, 
recalls a Welbeck miniature by the same hand of Villiers, 
taken no doubt before the moody expression of his later 
days had overshadowed tlie reflection of a happier mind. 
For choice, in place of the Villiers family group—viz. the 
Duke and Duchess, their daughter and infant son—one 
would perhaps have preferred a reproduction of Honthorst’s 
members of the Villiers circle at Hampton Court, as for 
more reasons than one it is of greater interest. 

This paf^nting includes, in addition to tlie above, 
Buckingham's mother, sister and Ids two elder brotliers ; 
with a portrait in the background of his father. Sir George 
Villiers, whose spectre .gave warning of bis son’s untimely 
end. ^ 

Another illustration of curiqqis interest which might 
have been included is tha. grimly sad painting by Van 
Dyck at Castle Ashby—the Duke lying dead after his 
assassination. This picture, and the group just mentioned, 
were painted within a few months of one another. 

The limning given in the book of Sir Piiilip’s " Essex 
Woman '* is far from convincing, as are most line engrav¬ 
ings, for faithful delineation. Far more lifelike is Oliver's 
rendering of the wily Howard Countess which hgures in 
the Royal Collection at Windsor.' 1 ‘hough of maturer age 
(and less attractive admittedly) than the print, her face 
here tallies well with the sinister stories of her time. 

In conclusion a bricl summary of Buckingham’s romantic 
camr may be giveti in the author’s own words at the end 
of the biography: 

. ** The greatest adt^eniurcr among adventurers, a gambler 
losing every move in the game of world-politics, yet winning 
oveiything at home with all the court cards in his hands, defying 
/ alt private and pntdic enemies, and rising from nothingness to 
^rra^Whe'^0^ in the kingdom."—'* One is able to see him 


v! 0 l 4 #u}ly pnhlhdied by Messrs. Methnen some years ago. 


more intimately in his private life, to see him closely as a lover, 
as a husband, as a father, and as a friend.''—*" His letters reveal 
him wi^ most vivid, intimate touches, so that he breathes out 
of them, and in the whole range of English letters there are not 
more touching nor more sweet womanly letters than those 
written by Duchess Kate to her beloved lord." 

A few genealogical foot-notes serving to identify some 
of the dramatis personae would have been welcome, and 
though perhaps it may savour of hypercriticism, a four- 
page index is scarcely adequate for a work worthy of 
serious study. Not so much as regards explanatory matter 
as an extenuation of the names of persons and places. 
Such items as " Ghost-story " and " Remonstrance of the 
Commons " might well have been omitted. 

Allan Fka. 

STAGE AND SHELF.* 

One of the pitfalls of success is the temptation to distort 
the vehicle of such success into some other form—^not 
always happily. This fate has overtaken “Jew Siiss." 
Not that "MX. Ashley Dukes has failed ; his adaptation at 
the Duke of York's is quick-moving, interesting, spec¬ 
tacular ; no student of the book (least of all Mr. Dukes 
himself) can reasonably have expected more, since a mere 
three hours' traffic was almost bound to miss those qualities 
that made the novel great—the infinite, loving detail, the 
subtle sense of iron}, and above all the vein of mysticism 
which gives the original its unforgettable tang. More 
strange are the play’s shortcomings in other respects : 
faults of miscasting and production, 1 think, since they 
are not apparent in Mr. Dukes’s text. There is a curious 
flatness over it all, a lack of conviction ; one contrast clear 
enough even in the acting version—that between Weissensee, 
the smooth politician, and the blufi, stupid Remchingen— 
is completely missed; what a flame is old Rabbi Gabriel 
in the book, and how ordinary here 1 But all are ordinary, 
all faintly theatrical, all rather “ character-costume " parts 
than human beings. Mr. Matheson Lang must be excepted, 
however, if only for the passage of his grief over Nacmi, 
which is the finest and sincerest tiling in the play. 

Another transformation, though in the oppiosiie direction, 
is the novelising of " Outward Bound," by Mr. Sutton 
Vane. Here again was a property so lucrative that one 
can understand the author's impulse to extend it from 
stage to shelf, even though one cannot feel that he has 
improved it. The play was compact where the book 
proves garrulous; it hinted just enough of what had 
passed before curtain-risc, whereas the book narrates those 
events in full without adding to their significance. Again, 
the play’s dialogue was terse and suggestive; it was of 
such a kind as stimulates acting, giving " something to 
bite on," as actors say; but since the actors’ work has 
been recreated in print, it is somehow less convincing. 
1 infer Mr. Vane to have the dramatist’s rather than the 
narrator’s temperament. 

Or perhaps this is not a question of temperament, but 
of a theme’s inherent suitability for one form or the other ? 
It is significant that our big dramatists seem shy of dupli¬ 
cating their themes. Mr. Galsworthy neither dramatises 
his novels nor novelises his plays; and on the one occasion 
when Mr. Shaw did so (in “ Casliel Byron’s I'rofession ") 
the result was to all intents a fresh creation. There was 
a welcome revival of Shaw's “ Captain Brassbound," by 
the way, at the Everyman recently. This early play is 
curiously uneven; in its first half are passages which 
sound like a cheap imitation of the Shaw we have come 
to honour; not till the trial scene—perhaps not till tlie 
final duologue—^is the author at anything like his provo¬ 
cative best. Mr. Malcolm Morley's handling of the play, 
and his own rendering of Brassbound, were consistently 
good. 1 hope he will not cease reviving these Shavian 

• " Outward Bound." A Novel, by Sutton Vane. 7s. 6d. 
rchatto & Wind us.)—" The Fiat Ma. Fraser." A Play, by 
St. John Ervino. 3s. fid. (Chatto A Windus.)—“ After All" 
A Play, by John van Druten. 5s. and 38* fid. (Putnams.)— 
" Buy a Broom." A Play, by Eden PhiUpotts. 3s. and 2s. fid. 
(Duckworth.) 
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yefffcerdays; the Everyman is just the theatre for them, 
being small enough to let them be taken fast, and without 
danger of that over-emphasis with which the Shavian lily 
is sometimes so disastrously gilded. Shaw is no *' actor’s " 
dramatist; he demands team-work and intelligence, rather 
than mummers’ tricks; which is no doubt why, at the 
Everyman, one nearly always finds him competently 
done. 

JShaw’s fellow-countryman, Sean O’Casey, ha.s had a 
qualified success at the Apollo with The Silver Tassie ” : 
a piece worth seeing—all Mr. O'Casey’s are—but like the 
rest of them, disjointed and full of loose ends. For in¬ 
stance, Susie in Act I is said to be in love witli Harry; 
nothing is made of it- it is not even mentioned again. 
Note, also, Susie's volte-face of character—neither fore¬ 
shadowed in the first act nor remarked on later. Or the 
two elder men’s appearance in the hospital ward—war 
casualties presumably: but we are never enlightened. 
Or, again, that uproarious bit of fooling with the tele¬ 
phone ; like a turn in a music-hall, not linked to an3^hing 
that precedes or follows. I suppose Mr. O'Casey may 
reply that he is a realist, and that real life is a tangle of 
such loose ends; and indeed, in liis hands, they do not 
seem to spoil tlie flow of the play. A much more dangerous 
fault was the imlikeability of his protagonist in the first 
act. One felt that if somebody had got to be maimed . . . 
But here, too, 1 incur the flat retort, that the play’s theme 
precisely is the tragedy of a character who is at once 
” unsympathetic ” and pitiful. 1 give it up. Mr. O’Casey 
seems to me to flout all the rules; yet I enjoy him 
hugely. 

And lastly, Mr. Wallace : what does he in this galley ? 
jtl must include his play at Wyndham’p, “ The Calendar,” 
las a faultless example of the slick, well-made piece. Writers 
\ho have a message—something worth while to say- arc 
Untitled to put that something firstly and then to build 
a play on it with such technique as they can devise or 
assimilate. Mr. Wal¬ 
lace, having nothing in 
particular to say and 
no aim except enter¬ 
tainment (1 am not 
tr3dng to belittle him : 
sheer entertainment is 
and always will be a 
desirable aim), Mr. 

Wallace is forcec' to 
take care that his 
technique is first rate. 

And docs so. ” The 
Ringer” was good 
theatre; this is still 
better. Here arc no 
loose ends—not even 
the convict - butler’s 
” indeliable pencil. 

This is a master-crafts¬ 
man's piece, which 
would have warmed the 
heart of the late 
William Archer. It 
should be seen by all 
aspiring playmakers: 
for as an exposition ox 
stage - technique it is 
probably unsurpassed. 

Most good plays get 
published nowada>^; 
and 1 suppose it is a 
heartening sign of the 
theatre's welfare that 
some of the best are 
being so well patronised 
as to be inaccessible to 
the casual critic— 
though this somewhat 

hampers the critic’s From “Lord Melbournt,’'by 


function. I still And a permanent ” House Full ** 
at ” Journey’s End” and ” Tlie First Mrs. .Fraser” fqs 
instance; but I have by me an edition of 'Mr. Ervine’s 
play which is good reading. ” The First Mrs. Fraser ” is 
light comedy; a shade too light—or rather, too facetious 
—in its opening passages; but Mr. Ervine knows his 
London theatres well enough (as he hints broadly in this 
very play) to allow ten or fifteen minutes’ grace for the 
inevitable late-comers, and the small blemish disappears 
as he gets down to busine.ss. It is odd, by the way, 
to And in two plays so extremely unlike as this and ” The 
Calendar ” a common idea; yet so there is—the central 
theme of Mr. Wallace’s piece, so far as it has a theme, and 
also pretty prominent in Mr. Ervine’s : namely the query 
why a woman who is playing the cad should feel aggrieved 
because her male antagonist will not continue to deport 
himself as a ” perfect gentleman.” This query was worth 
making in the theatre and much overdue there; long- 
stiliering man should offer the two dramatists his joint 
congratulations. 

The conflict of oldei and younger generations, which is 
a part of Mr. Ervine’s plot, is the main theme of Mr. Van 
Druten’s ” After All,” and in a lesser degree of Mr. Phill- 
potts's '* Buy a Broom.” Mr. Phillpotts tells a somewhat 
artless story, set in the pleasantly original surroundings of 
a gipsy camp; his folk ring true, even when they are 
fantastic, and he ha.s drawn two very lifelike and amusing 
children. ” After All ” is sterner stuff—more like Mr. 
Ervine’s type of story, though on an intenser plane. It is 
in fact a modern version of the old ” repertory ” theme: 
that fiuictly bitter strife of parents and their children, 
which is perhaps still the most generally interesting of all 
subjects for a play. Mr. Van Druten uses less wit and 
more humour than Mr. Ervine; in print at any rate I 
And^^his piece the best of the three. Graham Sutton. 


THE CYNICAL 
PREMIER* 



Vlaeouffct Malbourne. 

From « palntlns John Parttldgo In the 
Neilooal Portrait Gallery. 

Bertram Newmai (IlMinUlaD). 


Mr. Bertram Newman 
has widespread taste in 
h i s biographical re¬ 
searches. For there are 
wide gaps between the 
human natures of 
Cardinal Newman and 
Edmund Burke (both of 
whom he has already 
handled in earlier 
volumes) and the sub¬ 
ject of the present 
book. It would be 
difficult to imagine two 
men more unlike than 
the sentimental Burke, 
full of tlieorics and 
enthusiasms, and the 
cynical Melbourne-p 
who seemed, on the 
surface at least, to have 
neither a guiding prin¬ 
ciple. either moral or 
constitutional, nor any 
emotional .social outlook 
of any kind whatsoever. 
Vet even Burke and 
Melbourne had one 
tiling in common : they 
both adored a Queen I 
But in how different a 
manner. And both the 
saintly Newman and 
the very sceptical 

• '* Lord Melbourne.” 
By Bertram Newman. 
I2S. 6d. (MacuiUlan.) 




Melbourne had a c^misi^n taste for wandering along the 
vague meandering b3rpaths of theological controversy. 
But again, how different were the two wanderers. One 
fancies that the Cardinal would have described the 
Premier’s theology in the dogmatic terms of heresy. 

Mr. Bertram Newman has given us a very charming 
and a very useful volume. It is of a far higher standard 
than the more frivolous productions of those authors who 
arp so set on the production of smart epigrams that they 
seem to forget that a biography is not merely an essay 
in style. Mr. Newman has plenty of style ; and he manages 
with unaffected ease to say serious historical truths in 
the sparkling manner which holds the attention and remains 
in the memory. But he has all the time a sense of the 
courtesy that is due to the stately Muse of history: he 
does not drag her to the more trivial realms of burlesque. 
Lord Melbourne might so easily, with all his affectations 
and social surroundings, have been turned into the gaudy 
hero of a musical comedy. * Mr. Newman, with rigid 
respect, has kept to the strict truth, and given us the 
portrait of a very polished gentleman, who concealed 
beneath that cynical surface a mind that very nearly 
reached the highest realms of philosophy. 

This author modestly denies in his preface that he has 
paid chief attention to the political side of his hero. But 
one ventures to discover a great deal of most illuminating 
political history closely and artistically bound up with 
the biographicsd facts. It is a period that easily lends 
itself to the trivial chatter of the smart governing class 
set; and Mr. Newman is right when he gives us a due 
proportion of this glittering display. Lord Melbourne's 
sparkling mother, and his highly strung wife, Lady Caroline, 
were very typical of their day, and are a very legitimate 
part of the background. They, more immediately, were 
all-important factors in the life of Melbourne. Witliout 
such a mother and such a wife, the story of Melbourne 



. where Bunyea btiffeled 
three Quahere.** 
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would have been a very different a^air. It is more than 
a possibility that the unruly behaviour of Lady Caroline 
was a most considerable factor in her husband^s firm con¬ 
viction that human beingfs—-on the whole—must be given 
their heads, to go their own way, however stupid and self- 
destructive. That was why he was so firmly sceptical 
whether the reforms, for which so many other men were 
ready to lay down their lives and sell their souls, were 
worth the parchment and parliamentary paper on which 
they were inscribed. 

Yet beneath this cynical surface, as Mr. Newman has 
rightly shown, was a mind of high social purity. No party 
success or lazy indifference would move Melbourne one 
inch from the path which he thought was just and honour¬ 
able. Of course (as again Mr. Newman more than once 
insists) he was not a modern thinker, equipped with all 
the latest social theories and packed with the statistics of 
the present schools of political economy. This author 
very wisely considers his subject as an intimate part of 
the Regency and Early Victorian age, and he does not 
theorise and sentimentalise from the viewpoint of to-day. 
He does not waste paper and ink in wondering why Lord 
Melbourne did not do what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald might 
do and tliink a hundred years later. 

Mr. Newman, being a fine artist, prefers to place his 
subject matter before himself—^by no means an inevitable 
virtue in modem biography! So he gives us a plentiful 
number of very helpful quotations from Melbourne him¬ 
self and his contemporaries. This is the wisest and most 
respectful manner of biography; it is only the inferior 
middle men who like to repeat a story in their own words. 
Mr. Newman must have many temptations to talk himself, 
for he often puts a whole character, or even a period of 
history, into a line or two of terse words. His intellectual 
thought and literary craftsmanship have combined in the 
production of a biography that is delightful reading, for 
it is a tragical story and romance, and yet with scientific 
history as its firm basis. 

Since Mr. Newman is so conscientious in giving us all 
the necessary facts, it is hardly necessary to dispute some 
of his conclusions. For he so fairly allows us to judge for 
ourselves. But there are one or two suggestions that are 
a little alarming. For example, he appears to believe that 
Canning was a great statesman, and that he was Melbourne's 
master in statesmanship. He writes that Canning con¬ 
quered all obstacles by sheer brain power." One would 
have thought that a moment's study of the facts would 
have convinced so intelligent a writer as Mr. Newman that 
Canning's chief characteristic was trivial intrigue and flashy 
rhetoric. Again Mr. Newman apparently fails to see tliat 
Peel (here resembling Canning) was successful mainly 
because he represented the worst side of the money- 
grubbing heartless plutocracy of his day. On the low 
plane of efficiency in administration and parliamentary 
handling Peel may be a representative figure. But he 
cannot be an ideal for any but the worshippers of an age 
which built the Crystal Palace. One is sure that it is 
only by an oversight that Mr. Newman sometimes gives 
the impression of imagining that Mr. Huskisson and his 
Free Trade fancies were on the Une of true reform. This 
author is too thoughtful to be misled by any such conven¬ 
tional ideas of pedantic orthodoxy. 

G. R. Stirling Taylor. 


GOOD ENTERTAINMENT.* 

If the title proper of this little book promises blithe- 
someness and miith, linked with good comradeship, the 
sub-title prepares us at the same time for something 
rather less jovial. And certainly a little such preparation 
is not out of the way for the amazing sequence of incidents . 
and predicaments which confronted and befell the writer 
and his companion Longshanks in the accomplishment of 

* " Joyous Hlgriraage. Being the Chronicle of a Strange 
gurney." By R. Francis Foster. 78. fid. (Elkin Mathews St ; 
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their self-appointed task of girdling London. If the 
ctiiious phraseology of the book strikes one at first as a 
trifle laboured, that impression quickly dies away and one 
is caught irresistibly in the spell of its quaint and symbolic 
imagery. As pilgrims of old they started forth, leaving 
their l^t fivepence ha’penny with the Father Guardian 
at Chilworth Friary on behalf of the needy “poor, and 
with only one great-coat between them, which they shared 

in inclement weather (true_ 

lJ>ngshanks possessed a top- 
hat at one stage of the 
journey, but of its ignoble 
uses we will leave the book 
itself to relate) they took 
the road in tlic approved 
spirit of preparedness for 
what might be in store. 

The writer with a com¬ 
mendable humility lays all 
the laurels on Longshanks's 
head. It was the eloquence 
of the latter whicli carried 
them round many a tight 
comer, in fact on one 
occasion so inspired did it 
become that it was only 
brought to an end by the 
familiar '* Time, gentlemen. 
phase I ” of the landlord. 

It was Longshanks's phil¬ 
osophy too, which declared 
that *’ a man cast bread 
upon the waters that it may 
return to him buttered." 

He also maintained that 
" the millionaire is an un¬ 
conscious participator with 
the saint in tlie doctrine 
that to give is to recoup 
oneself a hundredfold." 

Sweet indeed are the uses 
of adversity which bring 
such delectable recompense 
as the picture of Long- 

shanks quarrelling with a From « drawii 

sweep to whom he ofiered a 

first lesson in Latin in return for a ride in his cart, 
only to be answered by a flourish of the broom in 
his face, and again the same buoyant individual im¬ 
prisoned in the village stocks after satisfying a natural 
curiosity. There were many occa.sions we would prefer 
to read about than share, and dilemmas no less fantastically 
conceived than expres.scd, in fact this pair of vagabands 
seemed to act as magnets for any knavery that happened 
to be afoot and they dealt with all and sundry in the most 
spirited manner imaginable. Of the free eats and drinks 
too that were manoeuvred and the conversations that were 
their natural accompaniment, this mere hint will have to 
serve. Suffice it to sav that Longshanks’s wit and in¬ 
genuity, combined with the author's racy and whimsical 
interlarding of history (with a diflercnce) provide most 
refreshing entertainment, so quaintly are they blended 
with the mcdiaival atmosphere wliich casts a glamour over 
the familiar scenes. ^ 

L. U. 


HAMMERSMITH HOY. 

What a delightful title !• And what a neat label tor 
the L3rric, Hammersmith ! It is a major achievement 
of Sir Thomas’s that when I think of Beecham I think of 
bills and not pills, and of Sir Nigel's that when 1 think ol 
Hammersmith, I think of the fortunes of Nigel, and not 
of the sordidness of the Broadway and the sad magniflccnce 
of the Thames. 

•** Hammersmith Hoy." By Nigel Playfair. 21#. (Faber & 
Fabei.) 
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The Lyric floats in other waters, though the earthly 
end of its gang-plank is in a Hammersmith ilum, and the 
airs which All its delicate sails are from another century— 
the eighteenth. It is a hoy, no doubt, as Playfair defines 
that happy vehicle, quoting, I trust, though I am not 
learned enough to vouch for it, from Doctor Johnson’s 
dictionary: " A hoy," he says, " is a small sailing ship 
capable of carrying a modest freight for a short distance." 

I’rcttily put 1 Though, 
unless we are to judge the 
works of art by crude mass 
and volume, the modesty 
must be referred altogether 
to the skipper of the hoy. 
And as for short distances— 
well, "The Beggar’s 
Opera ’’ ran for 1,463 per¬ 
formances, and only " Chu 
Chin Chow ’’ (2,238) and 
" Charley's Aunt ” (1,466) 
ran for more. Yet Playfair 
rightly regards his venture 
as tiny. It is an exquisite 
miniature: a miniature; as 
Playfair says himself, of 
what a National Theatre— 
that is to say, the National 
Theatre— might lie and do. 

The bigger half of the 
lx>ok—178 pages out of 
301— is pre-Hammersmith. 
If there were no Lyric 
dinouement those 178 pages 
would make a delightful 
autobiography, especially 
for a reader like me wh<» is 
almost as much a Victorian 
as Playfair is. 

h'or, make no mistake 
about it, Nigel Playfair is 
the Compleat Victorian. 
He is as Victorian as Punch, 
and Gilbert, and antima- 
Sir Nigel Playfair, rassars, and croquet, and 
From a drawing by H. A. Perr). Mr. Gladstone, and " Alice 

in Wonderland," and the 
middle-classes, and comfort, and Old Brown Sherry. I 
always guessed as much from his looks and his w'orks, and 
now I know. 

I mean this review to be mainly about the man-of-the- 
theatre. and so I shall skip the sedately whimsical story 
of his boyhood, and discover him at Oxford, diligently 
doing nothing except preparing to be an actor. (He was 
marlred for the Bar.) He says that he never attended any 
lectures, but got tlirough the Honours School of Modem 
History by cramming Little Arthur*s History of England 
and the article on Napoleon in the Encycloptedia Britan- 
Mira. For him Oxford moiint the O.U.D.S., not until 
later called the " Owds," a pronunciation to which Playfair 
succumbs "with considerable distaste." One of his fellow 
players was *' Ponsonby, now Under-Secretary. He wras 
certainly very funny as Launcc." 

Some of his happiest days at Oxford were spent in the 
preparation and performance in Worcester College Gardens 
of a version made by him of " Alice in Wonderland " and 
" Tlirough the l.ooking Glass." But more important, in 
the shaping of Playfair, is it that he fell under the influence 
of Max Ijeerbohm- -the writer ; the man he knew but 
slightly then. There is a family likeness between these 
tw'O, with their elegant precision and outrageously logical 
whimsicality 

The only interesting tlung about his carter at the Bar 
is that he spent a year in the chambers of Alfred Lyttelton 
with an Oxford friend of his. Plum Warner. As at Oxford, 
he thought of nothing but the stage, and he became a 
woll-know'n acting member of sucli famous amateur com¬ 
panies as the Old Stagers and the Windsor Strollers. 
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lliis is important. Goo 4 amateur acting has something 
which in general professional acting lacks. But Playfair 
never lost that something, and for all the finished technique 
of the Lyric, Hammersmith, you find that something there. 

Arthur Bourchier, who had been a great man with the 
Strollers and the Old Stagers, had much to do with Play¬ 
fair's final leap on to the stage. While he was yet moaning 
at the Bar, he staged a play of Nigel's and Philip Carr’s: 
" Shock-headed Peter"; and gave Playfair his first job, 
an engagement of forty weeks. Asked what salary lie 
wanted. Playfair suggested £5 a v-oek. Bourchier replied : 
" It's curious, Nigel, that you should have said that. 
Because.it's exactly what 1 think you're worth to me. . . . 
But I shan’t give it you. I feel that you are the sort ot 
man who will one day drive the coach, and the sooner you 
learn the value of economy the better. You shall have 
four.** That is the only one of the many excellent stage 
htorics in the book which I shall tell you : this is a review, 
not the sack of the city. 

The two significant facts about liis pre-war stage career 
are that he played in Philip Carr's Elizaliethan and Restora¬ 
tion revivals, and that he was on the original committee 
of the Stage Society. The original membeisliip of the 
Stage Society was a queer mixture of Fabian intellectuals, 
long-liaircd aesthetes, and persons interested in the drama. 
Often the mixture was in one person ; but Playfair was for 
the drama neat. 

And then, just after the Armistice, Playfair assumed the 
management of the I-yric. The story of how he did it 
is exciting and romantic, and does credit to Arnold Bennett’s 
heart and Sir Nigel’s head. They got the I-yric for a song 
—and then sang it. 1 am not going to tell you about that, 
and how, with the luck of all good captains, Playfair got 
the help of Lovat Fraser, Frederic Austin, Frederick 
Ranalow, and the rest. You must read it for yourself. 
There is nothing in English stage history more miraculous 
than the way they made eighteenth century ballad-opera 
and prose comedy the London fashion in a suburban house 
which the great Miilholland wouldn’t touch at £300 a year. 

Yet I am more interested at the moment in trying to find 
out why Playfair was just the man for the job. It takes 
this book to tell me, and I can't put it into a few words. 
Here is a liint: His neatness of mind, his j^recision, his 
primness, is all a cosy and comic mask for Puck. And 
Puck wanted to play pranks witli the drama. So far as 
modem England was concerned, eighteenth century driima 
was fresh material which he could do what he liked with. 
There was much in that period that appealed to him: He 
liked the elegant formality of its manners, he liked to 
be sedately shocked by its elegant indelicacies. But I 
think the main ^ling was that eighteenth ccntur> plays 
were comp;watively unspoilt by modern stage-directions. 
And so hi staged ** The Beggar’s Opera," and played 
his tricks. Quite right, too I Every fresh production of 
a play is a new creation. Colley Cibber,' Barry Jackson 
and’ those other fellows go too far, but the devout 
Shakespearean gets nowhere. 

\V. R. Titterton. 


THREE POETS, OFFERING OUT OF 
THREE AGES.* 

Soon after 500 v.c., on an island one quarter the size of 
the Isle of Wight, Bacchylidcs was writing ode.s in celebra¬ 
tion of the victories of his fellow-islanders and others-— 
odes which, in a.d. iqaq. Dr. S. Way translates into 
English. These odes will not find a very large audience 
waiting for them; the .sap has gone out of them for us; 
though we too celebrate in our public prints the national 
heroes of games. Our Olympia goc.s by the name of 
Wimbledon, which Bacchylides might have found caco¬ 
phonous. His little island, Ceos, sent I.achon to Olympia 

♦ •• The Odes of Bacchylidcs in F.nglish Vcr.se.'* By Arthur 
S. Way. I Os. 64 . (Macmillan.)—" Sir Gawain and the Green 
ICnight.** A Modern Version. By S. O. Andrew, as. (Dent.) 
—“The Pqms of Sir Walter Ralegh." Edited by A. M. C. 
Lathitm. (Constable.) 


to run in the Boys* Footrace in 452 b.c. When Lachon 
came back, Bacchylides had a welcome ready for him, 
verses to be sung in his honour, and ending (in Dr. Way s 
translation) in this fashion : 

" And now by the Song-queen’s grace— 

Yea, of her with whose voice heaven rings— 

O thou whose feet in Olympia's race 
Were like to the wild wind’s wings, 

A song for the victory won 
By thee, Aristomenc’s son. 

Is the honour-meed of the triumphing speed 
That to Keos new glory brings." 

Dr. Way likens Bacchylidcs to Longfellow in power of 
genius. I should say that the attribution is hardly justified 
by this book of translations. Scholars may quarrel over 
him, but the rest of us will coolly let him drop. He is so 
remote that he seems to have nothing whatever to say to 
us; his gods, his circumstances and liis ceremonies have 
no bearing ujxin ours. 

With Mr. Andrew’s modernised version of " Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight,'* a iK)em written in the fourteenth 
century, we feel on far more familiar ground. This is 
natural, for, though Sir Gawain is an old invention, he is 
ours; his story was written for people in this island, 
written to appeal to the romantic and moral-minded man 
which an Englishman still is. We have always loved 
magic and a rich display; we have alwa}^ been hero 
worshippers, humai.c and humorous, idolising strength of 
sinew and purpose, and asking for happy endings and 
poetic justice. English tragedy is our kind of drama, 
invented by our optimism. Cheerfulness keeps breaking in. 
All this could be exemplified from *' Sir Gawain,*’ which 
is an excellent story, also, and so modern (mystery, courage, 
sex-interest, the triumph of virtue) that I would seriously 
recommend it for the basis ot a film play. The Germans 
could do it enchantingly. 

The poem has long been known as a masterpiece, but in 
its original form it could only be familiar to students, 
because of its difficult vocabulary. It is written in the 
alliterative verse which was the forerunner of rliyme (but 
upon a basis more metrical than Piers I’lowinan) and is 
divided into stanzas, the la.st four lines of wliich .arc rhymed. 
Mr. Andrew has skilfully kept all these features in his 
modern version. His version is easy enough for anyone 
to road witli pleasure, tliough it still preserves the charm 
and quaintness of its original. There can be no doubt at 
all at)out the artistic greatness of the poem. Its natural 
descriptions are wonderfully terse and vivid, and are, of 
course, almost unique. The mediaeval poets nearly always 
kept to the lively friendliness of spring and summer in their 
descriptions of nature; they were afraid of the unknown, 
and did not generally express, if they saw. the beauty of 
the bareness of winter and rough weather. This poet does 
not slirink from it. X heartily recommend this modern 
version of the Green Knight to all who love fine poetry and 
rich and coloured adventure. 

The poet of the Green Knight is unknown, only his work 
.sur\aves. Two centuries later the credit of being a poet 
was every courtier’s ambition, and then arose that tradition 
for perfect, finely polished verse for which the Elizabethan 
age is famous. If I may borrow an expression from 
Professor Grierson, the writing of poetry was, to most of 
Sir Walter Ralegh's contemporaries, a display of virtuosity. 
I..ove was their theme, but artistic ambition was their urge 
to write. When the Elizabethan did use poetry for an 
outlet for his personal philosophy, he proved himself to be 
infected with the dark disillusion and unhappiness that 
touched all thinking men at the Renaissance. 

Ralegh had the reputation of a great court poet, but he 
seems to have been afflicted with sincerity, and most of 
his poetry was never printed, and has long ago disappeared. 
Perhaps he liimseU destroyed it. So here we have the very 
contrary of the Green Knight—^the poet surviving in name 
and fame, and most of the work irretrievably lost. For 
Ralegh's reputation was enormous, yet this» the definitive 
edition, representing years of patient searching, contains 
no more than thirty-four poems that can be ascrilMd to him 
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with any certainty, and only one of which it can be said, 
** Here is the text as Ralegh left it,'* That one, the last 
book of the Ocean to Cynthia, is a long poem printed from 
Ralegh's own liandwriting; but it is obviously an un¬ 
finished draft, and to be made at all comprehensible, needs 
very careful editing and repunctuation. Small as it is, this 
collection shows Ralegh's reputation to have been well 
founded. His best is very hijgh among English lyrics, 
direct, pitifully beautiful, sensitively responding to life 
vdule sadly resenting the tragedy of age and decay and 
death. Ralegh was a man of brilliant powers condemned 
to waste his powers on the catching and keeping of captious 
court favour. He felt his genius going to waste, and the 
years of his life (never very certain) fast running away to 
no purpose. The well-known epitaph was, it appears, 
simply the last verse of a love poem in the usual extravagant 
Elizabethan mode. He began with artificiality, and ended 
with this: 

*' Even such is Time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, mul all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust; 

Who in the dark and silent grave. 

When we have wandered all our ways. 

Shuts up the story of our days." 

What he added later, when he sent this out from the Tower 
as his own epitaph, is a significant comment upon the brave 
and melancholy loneliness endured by the great spirits of 
those doubting times: 

” But from this eartli, this grave, this dust, 

My God shall raise me up, I trust." 

All Ralegh and his poems are in the eight lines of this 
epitaph. 

Frank Kendon. 


A GARDEN MISCELLANY. 


Until recently, if you had been cataloguing the work of 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan, you might have described him as 
a novelist, writer of essays in criticism, author of short 
stories, or of that strikingly popular series of allegories, 
whicli began with " God and the Ant " and were finally 
gatlicrcd into one volume under the title of " Visions." 
But a year or so ago he started to make a reputation as a 
wTilcr of nature studies and fantasies with " The Garden 
of God," which is now in a second edition, and he has just 
followed this new success with " Begging the Moon s 
Pardon,"* another book in a somewhat similar kind. 

It is a book that you would say has grown spontaneously 
out of his love of the open air, of flowers and gardens, of 
dogs and cats—indeed, of all those things of earth and sky 
that he speaks of in "A Nature-Lover's Note-Iiook," 
where lie sa5rs : 

I find no dav common. On the contrary, such compelling 
aud fascinating mystery and marvel do I newly find in each 
new day that I feel sometimes as if, even in heaven itself 
O Earth ! is Heaven more fair! 

—I could wish nothing better, when I go hence, than, with 
heaven's new and spiritual vision, to return to old earth. My 
hope is that, hereafter, 1 may he permitted to continue m loving 
comradeship with, and lovingly to study, my fellows men and 
women, and my fellow living creatures of every kind, whether 
on earth, in the water, or in the air, and that 1 still may have 
sight of child-faces, fields, flowers, sky and cloud, and the great 
trees." 

These arc what he writes of here with a knowledge, 
intuition, s)^npathy add brooding thought and fancy of 
'one who has given his heart to such themes. He begins 
with a whimsical sketch concerning the old superstition 
which says it is unlucky to have a first sight of the new 
moon through glass, and follows it with a delightful study 
of butterflies and " the Buddleia," which " takes its name 
from a certain Adam Buddie," a botanist of whose identity 
he admits he has no information. A feather fallen from 
a smaller sulphur-crested cockatoo furnishes him with a 
subject tor a charming essay on the beauty of this gossamer 
miracle and the thoughts that rise from the handling of it. 


• " Begging the Moon’s Pardon, and other 
and Studies." By Coulson Kernahan. as. 
Press.) 


Nature Fancies 
6d. (Epworth 


There are essays as charming on a Sussex garden, on 
trees, on " A Fool and his Flowers," a homily on certain 
types of human beings, a lii^ly, amusing story of a cat; 
" Skindles, M.P.", and another sketch in which the 
characters of the author's own cat and his dog are 
humorously and faithfully drawn and contrasted. Mr. 
Kernahan writes always witli the insight and sensitive 
fancy and feeling of a poet; with a quick eye for natural 
beauty, and a broad human-kindness for everything that 
makes up the motley life of the world, for all the loveliness 
that grows and " beneath the moon decays." If you are 
a nature lover you will read this book with unalloyed 
pleasure ; if you are not, it will help to make you one. 

Arthur Rutland. 


INDIA’S MIGHTY PAST.* 


" This book will be of advantage to both Indians and 
Europeans," says in his foreword the Marquis of Zetland, 
than whom no one in Great Britain more appreciates the 
soul of India. It gives a very good idea of tlie history of 
the country and its civilisation from the earliest times 
till the death of Aurangzebe, the great Moghul Emperor, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth centur>^ The contribu¬ 
tion to Indian civilisation of the Aryans and Dravidians, 
of the Hindus and Mohammedans, of Delhi and the 
provinces is also made clear. It is from the Dravidians , 
that Indians learn I sculpture, iconography, and the worship 
of the Goddess tliat is the Female Energy of the Universe. 
The Mohammedans—^who adopted Indian manners and 
customs soon after settling down in the country—enriched 
the Indian arts and sciences. The book is written elo¬ 
quently and yet without exaggeration. The author admits 
that Indian civilisation has its blots, like other civilisations 
ancient and modem. 

Certain points arc made clear by the author which are 
often forgotten by the average man. For example, there 
were empires in ancient India which were as large, if not 
larger than the British Empire in India to-day. Asoka was 
master of India from the Punjab to Mysore, as well as of 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan. Kaiiishka’s empire included 
not only most of India, all Balucliistan and Afghanistan, 
but also Yarkand and Khotan. Then again the Hindus 
made continual progress in all departments of life and 
knowledge until the Mohanimcdaiis came; they then 
ceased to progress because they adopted self-defence and 
self-preserv’ation as their ideals. The author contends that 
there were really no foreign masters of India until the 
Mohammedans came; becanse all previous invaders were 
absorbed by the Hindus. The Mohammedans retained 
their non-Iiidian religion, but in most other respects they 


also were Hinduised. 

The ancient Hindu kings were not alxsolute rulers; they 
had to take advice of their Council and do reverence to the 
Brahmins who were their superiors in caste. It has been 
supposed that Indians did not have any alphabet- till the 
eighth century before Christ, when they liorrowed it from 
the Phcenicians ; their culture till then was oral. But rius 
has proved to be incorrect, since on the coins and other 
articles found at Mohenjodaro and Harappa—which are 
at least of 3,000 b.c. —^there is a good deal of writing. The 
Indian drama, Mr. Shah contends, is of indigenous origin 
and not borrowed from the Greeks, as some Western 
scholars have tried to make out. Its prologue and its 
mixture of dance and music, which are not to be found in 
the Greek drama, support the autlior’s contention. 

Mr. Shall shows how highly developed was the culture 
of the ancient Indians from the fact tliat a gentleman was 


sxpected to be proficient in seventy-two arts and a lady m 
iixty-four arts. He argues that the bell-shaped capitals 
)f the pillars of Asoka’s palace at Pataliputra were not an 
mitation of the Persian capitals of the period, as some 
kVestem archaeologists believe. They show rather that 
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from India to Asii Minor. He is not 
quite correct however whin he says that 
Greek sculpture is not creative but 
meidy imitative. He forgets that the 
archaic Greek sculpture—that preceding 
Fheidias—was creative. 

In the chapter on art the author shows 
how the Mohammedans were influenced 
by the Hindus. The ceiling and the 
pillars of the mosque of Qutbuddin, at 
Delhi, and the mosques at Ahmedabad 
for example, are Hindu both in con¬ 
struction and decoration. The domes of 
the Mohammedan buildings in India are 
also of the Hindu type ; they rest on and 
are surmounted by lotus leaves which M 

the Hindus have employed in their art %vhoie new book, ** 
from time immemorial. The domes of beenpubii«h« 

;,the Indo-Saracenic buildings have also 
as finials the Hindu kalasha (water-pot), and not the spike 
as in Ather parts of the Moslem world. 

In the chapter on industry and commerce the author 
shows how centuries before the Christian era Indians 


Mr. Dan Griffiths* 

whole new book, ** Huinen Nature," hei just 
been publlihed by Mesan. Daniel. 


the obtuse Watson has taken the place 
of the alert Holmes. For example, Pro¬ 
fessor Henry Poggiolli, Ph.D,, the chief 
figure of Clues of the Caribees,*’ ^ is 
not over-endowed with intelligence, 
though esteemed highly as a sleuth- 
hound. Sometimes he is quite bafiSed; 
at cithers he happens on leading clues by 
accident. Tnith to tell, Mr. T. S. Strib- 
ling, the meritorious author of '* Birth- i 
§ right," " Red Sand " and " Fombombo," ^ 
is not altogether happy in his new 
medium as chronicler of evil doings and 
uncertain retributions. His professor 
has an American degree as a psychologist, 
9aii Griffiths, be reasons out his cases instead of 

in Nature," hM just working on them. The scenes of his 

fesvi. Daniel. operations are the Dutch West Indies, 

Haiti, Martinique and Port of Spain. 
The most dramatic story of the collection is " A Passage 
to Benares," in which Poggiolli insists on sleeping in a 
Hindu temple, with the most unforeseen and unfortunate 
result. 


knew how to make iron and steel. Also from early times 
they had commercial relations with other parts of Asia, 
Europe and Africa. And they carried their goods in their 
own ships and did not allow the Phrenicians to act as tlieir 
carriers. 

In the chapter on the social system Mr. Shah shows the 
good side of the caste system. He says that it is clastic 
and adaptable, and allows the individual within its fold 
full opportunities to display his talent or genius. He 
disapproves of the modern Indian woman's ideal of rights 
(borrowed by her from the West); he wants her as far 
as possible to stick to her ancient Indian ideal of duties ; 
because he argues that the race should be more important 
than the individual. In those days, when it is the fashion 
to run down the pomp and splendour of kings, it is refresh¬ 
ing to find Mr. Shah write enthusiastically about the pomp 
and splendour of the courts of Indian emperors, their 
camps, dresses, etc. 

The author, though proud of the bygone greatness of 
his country, is not despondent of its future. He thinks 
that it will still do things as great as it did in the past. 

A few mistakes may be pointed out without in the least 
wishing to detract from the merits of the book. Mr. Shah 
sa3r8 that the Khyber Paas was used by invaders from early 
times. This however is not true, as Sir George MacMunn, 
in his book on Afghanistan, has pointed out. It really was 


Forsaking red-haired curates and hidden treasure in 
the Emerald Isle, George A. Birmingham is dreadfully 
sinister in " Wild Justice." ■ There is still some humour 
in his simple cut-and-thrust dialogue, but the thread of his 
new novel unrolls in the shadow of the rope. It is a story 
this, not of Irish playboys, but of ('eltic assassins—figures 
walking through blood to merciless revenge. The Mellany 
murder concerns the killing, on T^rd Benton's English 
estate, qf an Irish Republican, Scumas Sweeney. His 
bitter enemy, the T.oyalist O’Callaghan, who hates Irish 
Nationalists like poison, is the first man to be suspected, 
but the onus is slowly but surely attached to another 
Republican, Diarmuid Colgan. The main agent of his 
prosecution is still another Irish exile, Colonel Devenish, 
Chief Constable of the county. The chapters in which 
Colgan is being tried for liis life are intensely dramatic, 
and the speeches of counsel for the Crown and the defence 
are as convincing as any that liave been delivered at the 
Old Bailey. In the climax of the narrative it is demon¬ 
strated how a man is hanged for a murder he did not commit, 
and how the brain which devised the killing of two enemies 
with one stone makes a little slip and expiates the careless¬ 
ness by suicide. In tliis new medium Canon Hannay is 
curiously effective. 

There is a much greater paraphernalia of terror in Mr. 
J. Lindsay Hamilton’s crime story, " The Gorgon." • 


not used by any invader before Nadir Shall in the eighteenth 
century. Then again, Mohammud of Ghazni did not 
invade India tw|pty-fouT times, as the author seems to 
think, but twelve times. The proof-reading, one regrets 
to have to point out also, has not been careful enough. 

The book has been very well got up, andjkhe half-tone 
and coloured illustrations add greatly to its beauty. It 
should be read by every Ipver of India and by every student 
of human history. It is popular irithout 
being superficial, thorough wil’^out being 
dull 

Vasudko B. Metta. 


, ALL CONCERNED WITH 
CRIME. 

Crime and the (rreat War are fillin^l 
' the fiction market. The field of crimin¬ 
ality, once covered by expert detectives 
of fiction, is now being patrolled by 
investigators. In some cases 

; , * "auea of the Carilwes.” By T. S. 

1 Stribling. (Heinemanii.)--* " Wild Justice.'’ 

!■ By George A. Birmingham. (Methuen.)— 

' ^ Gorgon." By J, l 4 nd.say Hamilton. 

. /(Herbert Jenkins .)—* " I Met Murder." By PwtrmUby 
Sslynm JtpwJU. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
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On the dust-cover we see three puny human beings trans¬ 
fixed with terror at the sight of a threatening giant of the 
most horrific appearance. The Gorgon is our old friend, 
the anonymous director of a nefarious organisation which 
strikes down its victims at his nod. Mr. Hamilton 
surrounds the evil genius with every attribute of terror, 
and yet he does not succeed in inspiring the fear that is 
implicit in Canon Hannay's book. Mr. Hamilton, however, 
can claim that he veils the identity of 
~ his master-crook with considerable skill, 
although several hints are given, 
especially in the early part of the story, 
which can be avmled of by alertly wily 
readers. 

There is another mysterious unknown 
in Mr. Selwyn Jepson's " I Met Murder."^ 
Here the havoc is wholesale. At a 
dinner at Eastblyth Manor a shot comes 
out pf the void and whizzes past the head 
Of the host, John Arden. Hamish Page, 
the vulgar, brutal profiteer, is distinctly 
uneasy. He has some reason to be, for 
very shortly thereafter at his new resi¬ 
dence. Blyth Towers, he is discovered in 
his bedroom by the valet who brings his 
Mr. J* hmwim morning tea, with a bullpt ^ough his 
brain. At this juncture Servant Grice, 
tilt Wood* ^ joined by .Geo]f|;e Juk>, the Home 
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C^ce criminologist. George is a small man about fifty, of that 
pre-eminently English type which always looks thin and 
miserable when there is an east wind blowing. His colouring 
as tO'hair and eyes is indeterminate, and he has a permanent 
mildly aggrieved air. While suspicion is gathering about 
Anita Skinner, news comes of the finding of Lady Codring- 
ton's l^y on the heath by Brooker’s Mill. The Rev. Lionel 
lAke is implicated. All question of Anita’s guilt is sum- 
igmarily removed by the finding of her body at the Towers 
with a small, clean bullet wound in her forehead. The 
main burden of suspicion then falls on Professor Skinner 
and his assistant, Blake. Then Skinner is found dead in 
the Drive. It is at this stage of the book that the reader 
gets a very violent shock and Mr. Jupp comes into his 
own as a heaven-bom detective. 

The operations of a cold-blooded poisoner are always 
associated with a certain amount of interest. In Mr. 
Horace Newte's ** House Sinister,” * Vanda Wincuelin, 
going as holiday companion to a young girl, Ida Dalmon, 
is much more favourably impressed by Ida’s mother than 
by her father. Edgar Dalmon was short and thick-set, 
with curly ginger-coloured hair, with eyes which very 
curiously appeared to have neither pupils nor whites, and 
eyelids which appeared to be hooded. He had however 
a soothing and appealing voice, and had obviously other 
fascinating qualities, as his wife adored him. On the 
other hand, his sister-in-law, Edith Wakeford, was dis¬ 
tinctly afraid of him, and she died shortly after making her 
will, and exhibiting rather suspicious symptoms in her 
last illness. Mr. Dalmon was greatly taken by his 
daughter's governess ; so he turned his deadly attentions 
to his wife. She died also in a highly suspicious manner, 
of tetanus. Under what must have been an overpowering 
obsession of compulsion, Vanda in a heartlessly short space 
became the second Mrs. Dalmon. The reality of the 
marriage was so distasteful that Vanda, fighting against 
her dreadful bridegroom, was helped in the nick of time 
by young Dr. Edward Wcstmacott, her true lover. Dalmon 
went mad and died in three weeks. He was really too 
hot-blooded for cold-blooded success. 

J-ouis J. Mc(}uiu.and. 
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MY LIFE 

LEON 

TROTZKY 


One of the finest autobiographies ever 
written. It is the very frank life 
story of the man who* with Lenin, 
founded Soviet Russia, gave his life 
to an ideal, bathed a country in 
blood, suffered exile and imprison¬ 
ment, was the victim of the basest 
ingratitude on the part of his 
comrades. Emil Ludwig says of the 
book : * Puts all post-war memoirs, 

with the exception of Mr. Churchills, 
in the shade.' 


512 pages 


30 s. net 


“ TUCK.”* 

The altruism which induced an epicure to be an unpaid 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions for twenty-five years was 
worth a post-Arthurian knighthood, but not the liking 
which Sir William Hardman has won by his serial medley 
of history, gossip and personalia. Edward Dundas Hol- 
royd was lucky to receive for more than a decade the 
equivalent of a professional jounialist's resum6 of his 
country’s doings, plus humorous enrichments occasionally 
beyond the transcriptive courage of admirable Mr. Ellis. 

The present volume covers the period April, 1865- 
April, 1868, leaving hope for a successor, as the letters 
to Holroyd continued to August. 1871. Mr. Ellis has richly 
added to the value and interest of what by itself would 
be more than readable. For instance his notes on Adah 
Menken, illustrated with a ” spoony ” photograph of 
herself and Swinburne, are almost lavishly instructive, 
and one may cite his commentary on the marriage of 
Prince Christian to Princess Helena, and on the Prophet 
Baxter as further evidence of success in annotation. 

Mr. Ellis is not a VSetoxian, though she was ruling 
when he was born ; otherwise he would not have written 
his very entertaining remarks on John Brown, the rugged 
royal servant whose feet are depicted in caricature on 
Queen Victoria's mantelpiece. If Catherine of Russia had 
had a John Brown he would have acquired a magnificence 
which would have overlaid the sober colour of his name, 
and it is fair to remember that Queen Victoria’s favour 
left him a servant who could be sneered at as a ** lackey.” 

Tlie old Toryism was like a wdndow-tax: it excluded 
light, but it tended to increase the charm of a friend- 
ship; it required no philanthropic worrying or struggle to 

• “The Hardman Papers.” Edited and annotated by 
& M..'Ems. ais. (Constable.) 
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THE CRUSADES 

IRON MEN AND SAINTS 
HAROLD LAMB 

Author of* Genghis Khan,* * Tamerlane,* etc. 

Harold Lamb achieved a great 
reputation for his fine, fresco-like 
biographies of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane. He now tackles a much 
vaster subject. But. with the same 
methods, allied to more detailed 
research, he has produced a book 
of history that is also a book of great 
lives. It burns with colour and 
throbs with the far-off din of battle, 
restores for us the zeal and passion 
of the most inspired movement in 
history. 


Illustrated I Os. 6 d. net 
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transmute a bore, a;.slave, a man out of work, into a neigh¬ 
bour to be loved as onefelf. A Hardman does not force 
the pace of affection; his heart is in his giving. As 
" Tuck and Robin *' he and Meredith are friends on 
whom I look with artistic pleasure. *' Tuck ” set the 
humoiousness of Meredith alight, and Hardman, in extolling 
and quoting Meredith’s poetry, and in ecstasising over 
” The Shaving of Shagpat,” helped to mitigate the chill 
cast on Meredith by the shadow of Dickens. However, 
Hardman was not Meredithian enough for the ultimate 
antics of that style, for in x866 he remarked : ” Meredith 
writes so much better when he has not time to finish, 
rewrite and (as Anthony Trollope says) twist his work to 
curl-papers.” 

A letter by Meredith written on January 31st, 18G8. 
curiously exemplifies the exuberance of an artist contem¬ 
plating with a sort of inverted snobbery a book fated to 
have many readers, however insipid its trickle of royal fact. 

” Have you read England's Book ? It sent me up Box Hill 
dancing a Tupper-jig. I swear by gosh, the God of the T^yal, 
it is a Book I And 1 like the Book better than the people who 
go retching in praise of it. Yet they also are interesting to the 
studious and, well-trained in the matter of belching, might 
let of! their loyalty in regiments with applause.” 

Meredith, then editing the Fortnightly, had rashly selected 
as reviewer of ” Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in 
the Highlands” a gentleman who handled that un¬ 
pretentious little volume with staggering solemnity and, 
conjuring up a fluffy throng to share in that solemnity, 
Meredith demands : ” Shall such a people live ? . . . May 
thine and mine live in the Age of the final Eradication of 
Humbug. But then will thou and 1 be il3dng particles on 
the breath of the South-west.” 

In the slang of Demos, the eradication of Humbug is 
” some job ” ; and would have been even in Hardman’s 
case. In 1866 he writes that Swinburne's ” Poems and 
Ballads ” ” contains some passages worthy to rank among 
the noblest in our language, while three parts of it arc the 
foulest beastliness.” Obviously if the offending volume 
had been so proportioned it would have met the legal 
fate of “ Ul3rsses ” and ” The Rainbow.” Truth to tell, its 
morbid erotism is not in the least aphrodisiac in effect. The 
worst aspect of the book is its black frown at the gods. 
One would have thought that a ” Pantagruclist ” like 
Hardman would have dismissed the erotism as merely 
fantastically fervent; but no ! he is } 3 ritish and Victorian 
malgri lui, so he must lash it with a puritanical tail. An 
envelope of stupidity, by which cant hides its viciousness 
from the soul, seems to assist success in positions of 
authority where much gab and no originality are required. 
Certainly Hardman’s attitude to democracy, to political 
offenders and to the flotsam of vagabondage is rept Isively 
unimaginative.^ Nor can his appreciation of President 
Lincoln’s !^ercorai*.eous humour diminish one's disgust ax. 
his carefully draped satisfaction at the death of that 
statesman. Lincoln's theatre-going on dfis fatal Good 
Friday was ” too much ” for Hardman’s ” stomach,” and 
no doubt it showed indifference to episcopalian opinion, but 
it may be remarked that some Nonconformists view the first 
Good Friday as much more liotable for its victory than for 
its pain, and would not (1 knew a Primitive Methodist 
minister who did not) object to pla3dng cricket on that day. 

The most interesting event in Hardman’s personal life 
recorded in this volume is the litigation resulting from a 
bell-ringing church clock which*drew from Shirley Brooks 
the remark: ” Rabelais is supposjed to have meant 
England by the ’ Ringing Island.' and tlie mad love of 
making a damned row has always been upon us.” Hard¬ 
man's grievance was just. To have one's nocturnal 
drowsiness ding-donged at every quarter of an hour would 
be tormenting; yet in x866 this able lawyer had so mis¬ 
calculated his right that he lost his case and had to pay 
costs. ” The wretched snobs celebrated their victory by 
a band of music accompanied by a man or men ringing 
bells.” -No wonder Hardman exploded in three lug 
” D*b ” ! His reader will be ungrateful for much amuse¬ 
ment if he does not sympathise. W. H. Chesson. 


THB BETTER SIDE OP WAR* 

There is little doubt that the day of the ultra-realistic 
War book is passing. War books continue, but those 
which, to use the words of the editor, ” apparently cannot 
acliieve effects without overloading their pages with crude 
details of abhorrent sights and obscenities of dialogue,” 
are giving place to better, more artistic and, when all is 
said and done, truer conceptions of the tragedy and the 
horror of those years of madness. 

Two such prove worthy companions to, say, H. M. 
Tomlinson’s ” All Our Yesterdays ” and Richard Blaker’e 
” Medal Without Bar.” The more graphic, and therefore 
the more enthralling at first glance, is by Coningsby Daw¬ 
son. The more poignant and more sensitive is by Vernon 
Bartlett. Each is a craftsman ; each is stirred and driven 
by the futility of all the carnage, the loss, the suffering, 
the sacrifice; each is seared by the blundering and the 
essential insensitiveness of the Machine which recks nothing 
of the individual. 

It is of the individual tliat each writes; not the coarse, 
semi-bcstialised creature made popular by the Continental 
school of war novelist, but the man who came from farm 
or factory, cottage or villa, from your street or mine. 
Listen to Mr. Dawson telling of artillery drivers : 

” 1 remember a march on this same road when the drivers 
were so frozen that they had to be lifted out of their saddles; 
no one had the strength to unfasten a bit till' he had thawed his 
fingers between the ^orse'.s back and the saddle-blanket. Yet 
there wasn't one man who quit when we limped into our muddy 
standings. Every gunner and driver went to work on the 
horses, grooming them with a will and trying to make them 
comfortable before he themght of himself. ... 1 think the 
i-ord of Compassion, when the final reckoning comes, will 
remember kindnesses even to horses.- When He judges those 
drivers He’ll not forget tlie bitter cold of that winter’s march 
and what it meant -^o stand grooming in the snow and sleet 
when you were bitten to the bone and almost crying with misery.” 

Can one wonder that the broad-minded officers talk of the 
individual magnanimity of each Tommy’s sacrifice and the 
unimaginative callousness with which it was accepted ? 
” We ask too mucli when wc treat them as feudal slaves, 
and expect them to act like crusaders.” 

Mr. Bartlett has a grimmer theme than Mr. Dawson. 
We are given an introductory glimpse 01 the childhood of 
the hero, his hopes and aspirations, the hopes and faith 
of his mother. He goes to war, is sent out on an unneces¬ 
sary raid—herein lies one actual example of the blundering 
against which both authors write bitterly and trenchantly 
—is wounded, and hes long hours in a sliell-hole in No 
Man’s Land, dying. His mind hovers from present to past, 
past to present, and gropes out into the future as he lies 
there, sinking, sinking. In his tortured musings, moralis- 
ings and self-cxaminings we learn much and feel more. 
Then comes the end, though not in the shell-hole. 

Had it not been that the pubUshers tell us beforehand 
that the hero dies, u e would not have betrayed the fact. 
Tlie knowledge detnicts from the natural suspense so 
cleverly built up by the author. Yet that is a small matter 
in a work of this nature. For it is one of those books 
which memory will not allow us to be finished with when 
once it is read and laid aside. 

W. R. C. 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES.t 

In her preface Mrs. Thorne disclaims any attempt to 
offer a critical study of her father's work as a dramatist, 
because that has been done by many ” far better qualified ” 
for such a task. But indeed so far as the present volume 
is concerned, such an attempt has been rendered un¬ 
necessary by Max Beerbohm's inimitable introductory 
letter. In recalling his criticisms in the Saturday HevUw 
he maintains that he was right in admiring the plays of 

* ” The Test of Scarlet.” By Coningsby Dawson, ys. fid. 
(Hutchinson.)—” No Man’s Land.” By Vernon Bartlett. 
7s. fid. (Allen A Unwin.) 

t ” The Life and Letters of Henry Arthur Jones.” By Doris 
Arthur Jones. 258. (GoUancs.) 
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Henry Arthur Joniis ** more, on the whole, than any other 
English dramatic work oi that time ; and then gives his 
reasons in sentences which are a balanced appreciation 
of his friend's outstanding qualities : 

" No playwright was more essentially ' of the theatre' than 
he; none had a keener sense of what the theatre is for and 
isn't for—of the effects that can be made there and not else> 
where, and of the effects that can be made much better else¬ 
where than there. None bad in greater measure the gift for 
easy, quick, pointed dialogue. None had humour so robust 
and genial. And none, 1 think, knew nearly so much about the 
hearts and minds of human beings." 

Equally illuminating is Max Beerbohm's insistence upon 
the quality which enabled the dramatist to win his many 
triumphs on the stage : " great vitality, eager concentra¬ 
tion," That is in perfect 
harmony with the citation 
Mrs, Thorne has happily made 
from one of the finest of her 
father’s unacted plays: 

" Endurance, not enjoyment, 
is man's pass-key through 
this world." Hardly other¬ 
wise is it possible to explain 
how the son of a small 
fanner, who never had a day's 
schooling after the age of 
twelve, who bt^gan working in 
a draper's shop at that age, 
who then became a warehouse¬ 
man and commercial traveller, 
and had reached his thirtieth 
^mar before success rewarded 
ills labours, took foremost 
rank among Victorian dram¬ 
atists. Mrs. Thorne has 
summed up all this in a 
passage which should be a 
beacon to all aspiring souls : 

" Though he started writing 
when he was twelve, Mcnry 
Arthur had to wait sixteen years 
before his first play was pro¬ 
duced. From the beginning right 
up to the end of his life he was George Bi 

to remain undaunted by failure, Arthur Je 

to find resources within his own 
nature of courage, patience and ^ 

endurance, which gave him oonsaninir, 

strength at the commencement 

of his career to conquer and overcome sixteen years of barren 
work, and when he had won recognition, to ignore and triumph 
over defeat by renewed effort, lie felt his failuies keenly, but 
he would not allow them to dishearten him." 

Although thl^ dramatist's daughter has rigidly kept to 
her disavowal of criticism, she has wisely included among 
her appendicea the elaborate reply to a questioiiaire on 
dramatic technique wliich her father w^>te in 1023. In 
his. lucid answers to many questions bearing upon every 
aspect of the w'riting of a play, he laid bare the working 
of Ills mind in a manner invaluable for the guidance of 
every playwright. In one passage too he gave perhaps 
the most vital clue to his own success; *' i have kept a 
close watch on all the men and women I have met. I have 
listened to every conversation that has fallen within my 
earshot. I have thrown all my ol>servations and experi¬ 
ences into a common mclting-{K>t, and have drawn from it 
fre.sh s])ccimen.s and types of humanity that arc new and 
consistent individuals conipoiin^ded out of the massed 
material." 

It is %vith the tangible results of the vitality and technique 
of Henry Arthur Jones that this affectionate but judicial 
biography is chiefly concerned. After giving due atten¬ 
tion to prentice efforts, the narrative Ixicomes fully detailed 
with the great triumph of " The Silver King," thence¬ 
forward to present an absorbing account of the successes 
and faIjiureH of the forty-one years between 1882 and 1923. 
As to tba failures, although Mrs. Thome does not stress 
the does, by reproducing her father's striking 

farewell ifieisage, indicate that they were mainly of liis own 


seeking. That is. such plays as " The Crusaders." " The 
Tempter" and "Michael and His Lost Angel" were 
deliberate attempts to utilise his vogue with playgoers to 
persuade them to appreciate the best in drama. His 
successes of course are blazoned in the liistory of the 
Victorian drama; and among them is that comedy, 
" The Liars," which has taken its place permanently among 
the greatest comedies in the English language. As to his 
own preference. Mrs. Thome records that a month or two 
before he died he said : " If 1 were to have a volume of 
plays to go into eternity with, and if—supposing I go 
up that way—I see Peter, the ones I’d tell him I'd have 
would be * Michael and His Lost Angel,' ‘ The Tempter,' 

* The Liars' and * The Case of Rebellious Susan.' " In the 
choice of the first he could 
count upon the .suffrage of 
Bernard Shaw, who averred 
that the " melancholy truth " 
of that failure was that " the 
English stage got a good play, 
and was completely and 
ignominiously beaten by it." 

That hearty verdict is a 
reminder of the notable 
fricndsliip of the two dra¬ 
matists. It began in the 
early nineties, and knew no 
break on Shaw's side. To G. 
B. S. his friend was " first, 
and eminently first among the 
surviving fittest of his own 
generation of playwrights " ; 
and among the many attrac¬ 
tive illustrations of the bio¬ 
graphy, one of the most in¬ 
teresting is a snapshot of the 
two friends standing by their 
bicycles. Henry .Xrthur Jones 
was rich in notable frieiidsliips 
with most of the famous men 
of his time, but that which 
glows with the greatest colour 
Gaorge Beraard Shaw and Henry i" these pages is liis intimMy 
Arthur Jonea, in the early nineties. Bernard Shaw. Ihe 

From ** The Life End Letters of Henry Anhur Jones," bf War was to make a gulf be- 

IJoris Arilmr Jones (GoJfanc^:). tweeil them, but On Shaw’s 

side the old kindliness never 
changed. The rift was honourable to both men; to 
Henry Arthur because it had its roots in his passionate 
patriotism ; to Bernard Shaw because he regarded all his 
friend’s criticisms as "the top dressing of denunciatory 
rhetoric." " Wells ami I,” he added in the tender letter 
he sent Mrs. Thome after her father's death, " were ihe 
only part of the world that was too foolish and cruel for 
him to suffer gladly." 

Biographies of tlie theatre are apt to be ephemeral 
productions—published to-day and " remaindered " in a 
few months. But it will be singular if this does not prove 
to be a notable exception. The portraiture of the man is 
so vivid, there is such a wealth of interesting detail, and the 
letters of the subject and his friends are so replete with 
discussions of great themes, that tlic book may easily take 
an honourable place among the notable biographies of 
English literature. 

Henry C. Shelley. | 

THE POETRY OF SCIENCE* 

M. Maeterlinck has now produced a sequel to his little 
book on " The Life of Space " which we reviewed in these 
columns a year ago. Having in his " Life of the Bee " 
given us a study of the mystery and majesty of the in- 
ffnitcly little, he turned his thoughts, in " The Life of 
Space," to the infinitely great; and now* again, in his new 
volume, he allows his imagination to wander through the 

* "The Magic of the Stara." By Maurice Maetesilinck. 
Translated by Alfred Sutro. fis. (Allen A Unwin.) 
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dizzy Amplitudes of the universe. He is a poet at play 
among the stars, and only those readers will be disap¬ 
pointed who expect the poet to be a scientist or a consistent 
philosopher, deducing from his observations and musings 
^ a single unified theory. This is indeed a somewhat 
baffling book, fascinating yet difficult to read ; for just as 
we fancy that he is about to develop a logical line of argu¬ 
ment, the writer becomes discursive and, fiying off at a 
tangent, proceeds to elaborate some alternative point of 
View. 

If however we accept Mr. Maeterlinck frankly as a poet, 
there is botli pleasure and profit to be derived from his 
excursions into space. In the first part of his book he 
pays tribute to some of the greatest astronomers of the 
last forty years, during which period, as he reminds us, 
more knowledge about the universe has been accumulated 
than during the whole preceding period of history. He 
then succinctly summarises the findings of recent astro¬ 
nomical research ; and not only does he show a complete 
mastery of the facts, but he gives dramatic vitality to those 
facts in a manner of which only a poet is capable. Me 
makes figures and distances live —in such a way that the 
less steady-headed among his readers will find their brains 
spinning and will feel inclined to close the book. It is to 
be hoped however that such readers will persevere ; for it 
is really for their solace and sustenance that the book is 
designed. 

It is the wnole underlying mohf of M. Maeterlinck's 
discursions that " the infinite,, with its immensities, its 
unfathomable secrets, loses its terrors when surveyed by 
the spirit " ; for it is in spirit, rather than in matter, that 
he conceives the essence of the iinivtfrsc to lie ; 

“ This much is certain : if one single nuiss could be formed, 
one vast, overwhelming mass, ul all the matter contained in 
the cvcr-n;volving universe ; and if that stupendous sphere 
wore launched into the vibrating, energydadeii ether; one 
might safely declare, considering the immense voids of inter¬ 
stellar spaex.*, that the sphere would lie iis inconspicuous in the 
infinite as a grain of sand in all llie df'serts and all the; oceans 
of our earth. If truly the universe Ik; in its essence material, 
we can only marvel at the insignilicant part its prime or jicrhaps 
unique clement is given to play.” 

Thus M. Maeterlinck argues from his contemplation of 
the nature of the electron, and his whole book is really a 
sermon—rather than a treatise—upon the same text, 
which he ampUfies with suggestions and illustrations draurii 
from his study of all the latest researches into the properties 
of radiation, electricity, gravitation, space-time and so 
forth. HLs argiinisnts, as we have said, fit into no logical 
scheme. How indeed could they be expected to do so, 
since, as M. Maeterlinck himself reminds us again and again, 
there is still infinitely more to be learned about the universe 
than has already been discovered ? It is perhaps the 
pivotal merit of M. Maeterlinck’s book that it is calcu¬ 
lated to drive vitally home to even the dullest mind the 
fact that there are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in the average philosopliy, and that, in the 
light of present data, a mechanistic theory of the universe 
is untenable. As for the future—^M. Maeterlinck admits 
the possibility that further knowledge may cause a return 
to the mechanistic point of view. Bui he deems that 
possibility remote. With a poet's intuition and a poet’s 
eloquence, he expresses his conviction that every fresh 
discovery will but demonstrate more clearly tl)e spiritual 
nature of the universe, driving men back ” to the idea of 

I God, the idea wc find in the-first sagas of the Rig-Veda ; an 
idea we have never surpassed, and probably never shall.” 

Gilbert Thomas. 

MODERN ENGLISH TEACHING* 

The author is a man of culture and has had over thirty 
years’ experience as an inspector of schools. His ideas 
tas one would naturally expect) are sane and sound—never 
revolutionary. Mr. Davidson is not violently opposed to 
modem tendencies, but lie evidently thinks that the 

* • ** Modem English Teaching.” By E. F, Davidson, M.A. 
2 S. 6d. <ColUns.) 
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pendulum has swung ‘too lar. He puts up a defence for 
recitation, reading aloud, dictation, and the teaching of 
grammar. In fact he suggests that children should be 
asked to write in imitation of a given style—^an exercise 
which is useless except for purposes of parody. 

The author is of opinion that too much attention is 
given to expression and too little to understanding what is 
written or spoken. He advocates word-study, dictionary- 
drill, and the intensive study of short passages of literature. 
But if a reader suddenly wonders what is meant by 
** The quality of mercy is not strained,” 
and asks whether the *' quality ” is “ strained like coffee ” 
or “ strained like a tight-rope " (what does the line mean ?), 
the fault is probably due to expression. Limitations of 
vocabulary or wandering attention on the part of the 
scholar nmy be responsible for his failure to grasp the 
meaning; but may it not be due to carelessness and lack 
of lucidity in the writer or speaker ? And is a teacher 
rij^t in directing the attention to words rather thsin to 
ideas which shine through the words ? 

Would it not be better to regard language as a trans¬ 
parent medium, both in reading and in writing, and to 
follow the advice of the Duchess in ” Alice in Wonder¬ 
land ** to take care of the sense and the sounds will take 
care of themselves '* ? Does tlie sculptor think of marble 
or of the goddess whom he is liberating ? Docs the 
astronomer remember the telescope when he is gazing at 
a new nebula ? 

The chapter of Composition is excellent, and there is 
some useful advice on the choice of books for the school 
' library. Mr. Davidson is to be commended for his courage 
in attacking the ideal of ” inspiring a genuine love of 
literature ” in the young. Only one person in a hundred 
is capable of appreciating the beauties of a passage of 
fine flexible prose, but all young scholars should be trained 
to grasp the meaning of a simple message or a few written 
instructions. Still, the surest way to appreciate the value 
of a piece of good writing is to try to write. Literature 
does not exist solely for ” imitation ” : it is a whetstone 
as well as a touchstone. R. W. 

OLD-TIMER AND NEW-COMER.* 

Arthur Pinero may be said to emlxxly the history of 
llf^til^'lrifidern theatre. We look back to the dim eighties 
' find controversy raging around his innovations and 
experiments, and he himself declaring ” The drama is not 
stationary, but progressive.” He humanised farce and 
brought it to that rich border country between its own 
legitimate province and the more sedate realms of comedy.^ 
He followed Ibsen in tragedies wherein character and che 
inexorable post v^ve a web of fatal circumstances. He 
^l^ tdyed with thif drwa of social ideas. Always he has been 
•'}'% conscientious craftsman and essentially a man of the 
theatre since the period of the middle seventifibs, when he 
was acting with Irving, the Wyndhams and the Bancrofts. 

Now, fifty years after, his ” Dandy Dick ” is enjoying 
London success, and he presents us with another volume 
containing a tragedy, a ” sedate farce ” and a delightful 
preface. With tins last, which defends Sir Arthur’s own 
practice in the matter of stage directions, and incidentally 
abuses the existence of ” that modern excrescence of the 
theatre—the producer,” many will quarrel. Indeed it is 
written in the vein of defence from imaginary opponents. 
My ovfn chief quarrel with it is for its bqpvity ; one would 
, willingly have heard more from tliis ‘^old theatrical hand,” 
as Sk Arthur calls himself. 

The two plays reveal the dramatist faithful to his creed 
. of experiment and alive to curren'^ tendencies. ” Dr. 

'Harmer’s Holiday's,” for example, uses the fluid technique 
V Uf nine scenes instead of the rigid three acts ; and as some 
^ of those scenes xre pure mime, we hav^ a hint of* the ex- 
pmiionist method of stagecraft. The story is one of a 
; : ybung doctor whose divided personality ^dictates a normal 
. life of kindness and ultra-respoctability cut through by an 

* ” Two Wnys**' sir Arthur Pinero. 6s. (Hdnemann.) 
, James Bri<^. 78. 6d. (Gcmstable.) 


abnormal streak which sends him to the lowest degradations 
of the underworld for his diversion. The story, wo are 
told, is based on an actual instance of an old murder case 
where the victim was proved to have been such a character. 
To say that it is convincingly worked out is only to say * 
that tlie hand of Sir Arthur Pinero has not lost its cunning. 
He holds our interest in and sympathy for the protagonist 
from the first moments in his pleasant consulting-room to 
the last sordid wordless picture of Harmer's murdered 
body. The failure of the play lies in the lack of uni¬ 
versality of the theme. It has proved a snare in Pinero's 
work before, and even his best known pieces, such as ” The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” seem upon reflection rather 
particular instances than general principles. 

The farce is highly diverting if we will treat it as such. 

A serious writer, persuaded to exploit his boy and girl for 
sentimental copy and eventually driven to build up a huge 
fictitious personality as the ” Child-Man ” who adores and 
understands the young; the egoistical monsters into which 
his models grow ; the ultimate revolt from their domination 
and that of the myth; these things are well chosen elements 
of farce, and the author carries it off with a high hand. 
Once again his catch is a rare bird and not everybody's 
pigeon. That is one fault; another is that occasionally 
we suspect the author of trying to point a moral against 
charlatanism in art and literature; and farces, even 
sedate farces, must have no dealings with moralising. 

If Sir Arthur comes with fifty years' experience and more 
than thirty published plays, Mr. James Bridie with his first 
volume interests us as a new-comer. ” The Switchback *' 
has been produced by Sir Barry Jackson at Birmingham; 

” The Pardoner's Tale ” is a one-act Grand Guignol; 

” The Sunlight Sonata,” a morality play, with a very good 
idea somewhat confusedly worked out. Truth to comfess, 

1 do not find Mr. Bridie matured enough either for pre¬ 
sentation or publication. His ideas are dramatic and show 
a sen.se of the theatre, but there is no conviction in the 
characterisation. In '* The Switchback ”—the story of a 
country doctor whose researches are exploited by a news¬ 
paper owner and a financier to his own ultimate undoing, 
for he is struck off tiie Medical Register and tlie cure is 
found to be fallacious—^we have a good idea; and if any 
one of the characters had been controlled from within 
instead of being shifted about by the author, it could have 
been a fine play. As it is we are mentally saying all tlie 
time ” I don't believe it.” There are good lines and good 
ideas; but no characterisation. Mr. Bridie tells us that 
the doctor’s wife ran away with the financier ; she did not, 
she was not that sort. He says the doctor returned to his 
native village and took to whisky ; impossible ! That he 
then forgave his wife and went off to Palmyra; stuff and 
nonsense I If Mr. Bridie will cease to bully his characters 
into the framework of a preconceived story he will make 
a considerable playwright. For the dramatist there is no 
truer guidance than that of Novalis when he sa3rs: 

** Character is Fate.” The man who imagines himself 
sole controller of the shears, though he have as many ideas 
as Mr. Bridie, will never write a great play. 

Horace Shipp. 

DESERT ISLANDS.* 

The foundation of this big book is a long and interesting 
lecture on Islands, chiefiy Robinson Crusoe’s, delivered 
by Mr. de la Mare to many fortunate audiences. As a 
sample of the rambling manner of the book, we have this 
opening for the preface : 

” Authors of the eighteenth century delighted in copious 
titles. These had one single merit—^they saved the reader 
further trouble. Thus : ' Desert Islands ; being the Voyage 
of a Hulk, called by courtesy a Lecture, that was launched under 
the Auspice.^ of The Royal Society of Literature of London many 
years ago, namely, in 1920. was afterwards frequently in. Dock 
again for Repair and then refitted for Farther Adventurikcs, 
and so at length became laden with an unconscionable Cargo of 
Odds and Ends and Flotsam and Jetsam, much of it borrow'd 
from other Vessels infinitely more Seaworthy than itself, and 

« ” Desert Islands.” By Walter de la Mare. With illustra- 
tions Rex Whistler, ats. (Faber A Faber.) 
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the most of that concern'd with what are known as Islands. 
some of them Real, some of them Allegorical, and the rest 
purely Fabulous; together with a rambling Discourse concern* 
mg a certain very Famous Man of Letters, vis. Daniel Defoe. 
and his Kective Affinity, Robinson Crusoe : which, being 
concocted in a most Unmethodical Fashion, is now presented to 
a World already groaning under an intolerable Burden of Printed 
Matter by its Humble SServant the Author, and dedicated to his 
eon, Dick, MDCCCCXXX.' " 

If I bad realised what a hole in my review this copious 
4fcitle would make. I might have hesitated to quote it. But 
it is, as a matter of fact, equally a warning to the wrong 
kind of reader and a promise to the right kind. For the 
unmethodical accretion of curious facts and stray passages 
from old and new authors—^the mind drawing them together 
being Mr. de la Mare's—around the theme described, is just 
what will appeal to anybody capable of reading at leisure 
with the grave pleasure of one who sips a rare liqueur. 

It is quite impossible here to indicate the extraordinary 
range of literary references in this volume. One might 
of course guess that Mr. H. ^f. Tomlinson is quoted, and 
also Mr. John Masefield, but Professor L. P. Jacks and 
Professor A. S. Eddington also have a place which they 
fill without need for apology. One might hope to see 
something from Mr. E. H. Viziak’s " Medusa,’* but only if 
one had read that magnificent but recent romance of the 
sea. While not surprised to come across the kind of 
authors edited by the Hakluyt Society, Thomas Hood, 
George Borrow. Swift, Miss Rose Macaulay, Robert Brown¬ 
ing—and a score of others justifiably represented—^might 
escape our expectation. 

So too once it is realised that these '* Desert Islands *‘ 
arc spiritual ones as well as earthly, De Quinccy's " Opium 
Eater ’* will be expected, but an astonishing account of the 
effects of hashish drugging contributed by Mr. J. Redwood 
Anderson could never have been anticipated, although it 
is certainly one of the most interesting and, because hitherto 
unpublished, the most valuable of the items in Mr. de la 
Mare's literary cornucopisca. 

The one thing which 1 regard as an unforgivable short¬ 
coming in the book, considering its aimless sequences of 
subjects, is the absence of an index. It must also be 
admitted that occasionally Mr. de la Marc’s comments 
on the treasure trove which he has tlurown at our feet 
are not in his usual fine prose. But as the book grows on 
one by a second reading, the quantity of true do la Mare 
reflections and curious sidelights on literature and life 
easily swamp tlie little lapses which, even to mention in a 
brief review, is to iiver-emphasisc. 

R. L. Megroz. 


■novel notes. 

\gIVE up VOUR lovers. liy Louis Golding. 7s. 6d. 
i (Heincmann.) 

■ What a charming, uncommon story tliis is, and with 
What skill Mr. Golding has carried through the little 
problem he presents 1 The book is no tract, but a novel 
pimply and finely written. Still the question is there : Is 
union of Jew and Gentile a good union or a bad one ? 
Golding does not give an answer, and the story must 
T>e read to realise all that love between a man and woman 
of such entirely different religious beliefs may mean. The 
{fleture of the convent boarding scliool is very well drawn ; 

' and then there is the contrast of the synagogue ; also the 
'Jewish fatlier and the Christian mother, and the strange 
but beautiful friendship of the lonely toy, who has lost 
Bis own mother, for the mother of the girl he loves. Avrom 

S arber, the degenerate Jew, is perhaps the best drawn of 
1 the characters. One seems to see the horrible creature 
BA he strangled the cat in all the fury of his hate, because 
tbe animal, with the unerring instinct of its kind, always 
raced away from him. The book closes with the prepara¬ 
tion and the celebration of a Jewish wedding between Avrom 
ai wi little Hannah, the sister of Philip, the hero of the took. 
Oie wonders what tragedy awaits this fascinated child 
w Nlded to the half crazy monster. 
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A MAN OF HANNERSV By Philip Hughes. 

7 s. 6 d, (Hutchinson.) ^ 

A young, innocent girl cast friendless 
upon the world is not altogether a 
new theme in fiction, but Mr. Philip 
Hughes gives a certain freshness to it 
by making his simple, credulous and 
pretty little Dorothy fall into the 
clutches of a handsome rogue, actually 
marry him and l^elieve in his honesty 
despite all evidence to the contrary. 

Even the author appears to feel that 
he somewhat strains our credulity for 
he says, " One cannot help wonclcring 
why so astute a girl as Dorothy—and in 
some directions she was most astute— Freeman, 

should have shown such confidence in ^ „ 

Basil when so many exterior circum- Reviewed in last 

stances . . . tended to disturb it.” The 
explanation was that Dorothy had been brought up to 
assume that all the world was honest, and, her astuteness 
being indeed a very inconspicuous quality, it took her a 
long time to discover the cnor. Her disastrous marriage 
landing her, very unjustly, in the divorce court, she is set 
free at last to find love and happiness at the end of a present- 
day romance of I..ondoii life that will appeal to all who 
enjoyed Mr. Hughes's earlier novel, ” Together,” now is 
in its eleventh impression. 

BROTHER LUTHER. By Walter von Molo. Translated by 
Eric Sutton. 7s. 6d. (Cobden-Sandersun.) 

It is no bad thing perhaps, whatever opinions we may 
hold respecting an age-old controversy, to be taken back 
to those stirring times again, to note the surroundings, 
see the great figures that were fated to mould the future, 
and look with clearer eyes upon the ambitions, the faults, 
the convictions, the fierce adherence to one side or the 
other in that period of alternating tyranny and courage. 
In *' Brother Luther ” we get a vivid account of one 
week in the sixteenth century, when Luther was struggling 
for Reformation. Rome, France and Germany pulled 
first one way, then the other. The young Emperor was 
mysterious ; the I’ope’s manner was arrogant ; priests and 
soldiers were eager and determined to carry out their work; 
and Luther himself, a strong, honest figure, surrounded 
by enemies and friends, faced authority and refused to 
withdraw the ” heretical ” words he 

N had written. Intrigue is rife here 

^nd passionate and sincere devotion 
. tb the old faith and to the new by 
oiM adherent and another; with 
” thp people,” III reality, waiting 
to guided. vXhe style of the 
telling of this reconstructed 
chroniole is vigorous, and implies a * 

good tfi^slator. * 


MUa Catherine 
1. Dodd, 


author of “ Bells of Thyme ’* (Jarrolds). 
Reviewed In last month’s Bookman. 


gathers all its strands together at last and 
cleverly unmasks the man who contrived 
murder—first of the ailing, eerily haunted 
Mr. Cardew, then of the enterprising 
young policeman, Hackett, as soon as he 
made a discovery and before he could 
communicate it. There is some good 
character sketching in the book, and 
thrills enough to satisfy anyone in search 
of excitement, and no situation more 
thrilling than that in which Chance and 
the detective sit in the darkened bedroom 
waiting for the mysterious assailant who 
is expected to come in at the open 
window. Excellent entertainment, but 
in future plca.se kill all Godfrey Chances, 
Mr. Ferguson I 


MURDER ON THE MARSH. By Tbhn 

Ferguson. 7 s. 6 d. (John Lauv.) 

This, Uke all of Mr. Ferguson’s, is 
a capita^ mystery story. We have 
only nine complaint. Sherlock 
Holmes's! Dr. Watson has become a 
convention in the detective tale, and 
should now be banished from it. 
The journalist, Godfrey Chance, who ' 
goes about with Francis McNab, in 
” Murder on the Marsh,” and serves 
as a foil to his astutene.ss, is some- 
tixiies, especially at the outset, more 
irritatingly dull, simple, slower in 
the uptake than any moderately 
successful journalist is likely to have 
been. Otherwise Mr, Ferguson has 
desiped a story of a strange and 
sentimental kind whose mystery is 
insoluble until the reticent McNab 
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ABOUT ENGLISH POETRY. By G. F. Bradby. as. 6cl. 
(Oxford Press.) 

A good many inquiries into the nature of poetry have 
been published lately, and the authors of some of them have 
seemed almost desperately anxious to look at their subject 
from a new point of view. Mr. Bradby is not one of these, 
and it is possible that his little book will not appeal very 
much to those who endorse the views of Mr. Roliert Graves 
and Miss Laura Ridding. But less sophisticated folk will 
find much of interest and value in it. • His aim, Mr. Bradby 
sa 3 rs, has been " to discuss quite briefly some of the many 
interesting questions .vhich arise in connection with the 
study of Poetry ” and ” not so much to maintain a thesis, 
as to start the reader on a voyage of discovery for himself.” 
But even those who have been long on that endless voyage 
will find him a stimulating companion, for he has tlie gift 
of explaining these reactions to poetry which it is so often 
difficult to put into words : lie can tell us the why and the 
wherefore of our enjoyment. The question ” What is 
poetry ? ”—the essential quality which distinguishes it 
from prose—he answers by defining it as ” an emotional 
and metrical appeal to the understanding, which aurakens 
in us, in some form or other, a consciousness of beauty.” 
On the basis of ” this admittedly loose definition. 

as a working hypothesis,” he 
proceeds to examine the various 
qualities which go to the making of 
fine poetry- -the particular beauties 
of significance, restraint, rhythm 
and melody, and the magic of 
words. The examples which he 
chooses for analysis are nearly all 
famous and familiar passages, and 
he enhances our delight in them by 
making us understand it l>etter. 

favourite device of his is to 
show why a poet used certain words 
or groups of words by substituting 
IIP;: others, equivalent in liteial mean- 

ing, and exliibiting the inferiority' 
: of the result. Mr. Bradby’s book 

, will be of special value to those 

P;" whose difficult task it is to instruct, 

W" others in the appreciation of literat 

ture, but. as we have said, no one 
can read it without profit. j 

BALZAC, THE MAN AND THE 
LOVER. By Francis Gribble. 21 k. 
(Nash & Grayson.) « j 

There is much material in 
Gribble’s book on Balzac that will 
be unfamiliar to English readeifs. 
MIm Mary yorraatar, ^ Balsjsa 

sothor of "Ths Gtasn" (Hutektaton). (•* the name was wntt^ 1tn|3l 
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-ttie. novelist’s father corrected it), vras guillotined for 
murder was only recently discovered in the archives of 
. the Albi law courts and revealed in the Revue Universelle. 
^The victim was one Cdcile Soulie, a girl of spotted reputa¬ 
tion, and the evidence wraps in mystery Balssa's share, 
if he had any, in the crime. Tlie executed man may have 
suffered from a local prejudice and indeed doubt -extends 
to the fact of Balzac being his nephew. But it is about 
fia^ac the lover that Mr. Gribble is most curious, and his 
bo^ is dominated by the purj)ose of ** tracing the course 
of Balzac's sentimental education—of exhibiting the 
' creative evolution' of the Romantic who became a 
Realist and the Reali.st who remained a Romantic." 
There were two women supreme in Balzac's life. Madame 
de Bemy, who retained an abiding place in his heart, 
and Madame Hanska, who never quite ousted the other 
from it, though he loved her and ultimately was married 
to her. Mme. de Girardin, the Marquise de Castries, 
Mme. Marbourg, and the rest, when not mixed up with his 
financial needs and social aspirations, were " literary 
loves," required to keep his hand in if he were to sustain 
the reputation of the man who understood women. With 
Mme. Bemy and Mme. Hanska it was different, ard in 
regard to the latter Mr. Gribble's thesis commits him 
to a view of the lady which we must think unduly harsh. 
" Love had come, in the end, to be more to Balzac than 
fame ... but the woman he married was not the woman 
he had loved." Sne was a shallow, .selfish and self-centred 
woman : the woman he had loved bad been no more than 
a figment of his imagination. It may have been so ; 
but to support this tragedy of lost illusions, Mr. Gribble 
seems to subscribe to stories that are unbelievable of his 
wife’s scandalous behaviour at the moment of the novelist's 
deatli. We suspect the mordancy of Octave Mirbeau’s 
pen, and require more substantial corroboration than it 
gets from other sources. It is mostly with the Lover 
that this book is concerned, though incidentally it throws 
some light on the Man, independent of his sentimental 
history. But about the Writer—who after all alone now 
interc.sts iis—^Mr. Gribble is deliberately silent. 

DAYS ON DARTMOOR. By C. W. Wlkington - Rogen*. 

7s. 6d. (Methuen ) 

Mr. Rogers's conversation w'ilh a tin-w'orkcr makes one 
rather chary of. accepting information at .second-hand, but 
what he tells us of Dartmoor is principally from his owui 
per.sonal experience, covering a period of over twenty-five 
years. 'Phis is not a guide-bt>ok (a thing he abhors) but it 
serves a useful purpo.se in indicating many of the pitfalls 
wliich waylay the visitor and preserving him from sharing 
the author's fate when much laborious walking merely led 
him to a cowshed. It opens up many delighthil out-of-the- 
way tracks, discourses in gossiping vein on the physical 
features, activities past and.present (Hey Tor .sent its 
granite for the arches of London Bridge), and in no 
unmistakable way reflects Mr. Rogers’s sensitive responsive¬ 
ness to the moor’s elusive allurement. ITiere is an interest¬ 
ing chapter on dolmens, menhirs and other neolithic 
remains but, despite contentions to the contrary, the 
author stoutly maintains " there is no evidence that 
Dniidical worship ever prevailed on Dartmoor.” 

THE WORLD OF SELF AND SPIRIT. By Edmond Holmes. 

. 5s. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 

Frankly we cannot quite understand Mr. Holmes’s 
mystical creed and paradoxical philosophy, and cannot 
quite decide whether our inability to understand them 
is due to deficiency or excess of light—to defects in his 
exposition, or to debility in our intelligence. When he 
says that " It is only by transcending self, whenever an 
opportunity of transcendence presents itself, that we can 
realise little by little that self can be indefinitely trans¬ 
cended," and that " self-identity is established not by self- 
consistency but by self-contradiction and self-transcend¬ 
ence," he seems to us to be not only mystical, but misty, 
and to use the words " self " and " transcendence " in two 


i 6 Yotir Library List To-day Just •Published 

THE) 

SPRING ANTHOLOGY 

1930 

Crown 8vo. Leather cloth and gold. 512 pages. 

lOt. fid. net 

The greatest anthology of new poetry from every 
country ever published. The representative anthology 
of our decade. 500 poems published for sheer merit out 
of thousands submitted. Tliis book destroys the general 
indifference to poetry. It caters for every poetry-lover 
in the world.. Its territorial index is a unique and valuable 
feature that,^11 add to the interest of the book not only 
for the scholar and student of poesy, but for the general 
reader as well. 

a 

A SUBALTERN IN 
MACEDONIA AND JUDiEA 

1916-17 

By the Kcv. R. SKILBECK SMITH. M.A., M.C. 

(Capt. I.A. retired). 

With a Foreword by General Sir J. U. Longley, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.. C.M.G.. D.S.O. 

Cloth and gold. Crown 8vo. 

5s. not 

Illustrated by 9 photographs and 3 maps. 

0 

ART AND SEX 

By M. J. NICOLSON 

Crown 8vo. Art wrapper. 

5s. net 

An arresting essay of abstirbing interest to every man 
and woman. 

0 

A WESSEX MISCELLANY 

By ALYS F. SEKRELL 

Cloth and gold. Art w'rapper. 

3s. fid. net 

A new collection of tJiis poet's verses. 

0 

SCIENCE OF LOVE WITH 
KEY TO IMMORTALITY 

By IDA MINGLE 

Demy 8 VO. Cloth and gold, i, 118 pages. 

30s. 

" Treating of human love—marriage, divorce, etc., and 
of divine love and the religious life. . . . Result of 
s|iiritual illumination evidenced by physical healing and 
mental light."— Times Literary Sitpplement 

A book for every thinking man and woman. 

N.B.—A 20-page booklet, entitled " Outline of the 
Chapters," will be sent gratis and post free on request. 

CIRCULATING AT ALL UBRARIES 
IN STOCK AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 

LONDON X 

THE mraE PRESS, MIISE STREET, E.C3 
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senses neither ver(' dear. Yet his little book is so full of 
patches of luminous wisBom that one is prepared to believe 
that one's failure to understand the whole ot it is due to 
one's own lack of philosophic grip. The first chapter on 
the " Logic of Becoming " and the meaning of reality is 
both interesting and lucid* and its analysis of the Law of 
Contradiction is admirable. The distinction drawn in that 
connexion between true contradictories and correlated polar 
opposites is particularly 
trenchant and instruc¬ 
tive. Acute too is the dis¬ 
cussion of Freedom in 
Chapter IV, appl3dng the 
distinction, where it is 
maintained that Free¬ 
dom and Necessity are 
not contradictories, but 
polar opposites mutually 
dependent, not mutually 
exclusive. The main 
message of the book 
seems to be that the ego 
is real, that it itself is 
the sole generator of 
reality, and that the 
evolution—an epigenetic 
evolution of the ego is 
the goal and purpose of 
conscious existence. " 1 
have no shadow of a 
doubt," he writes, " as 
to the intrinsic reality 
of the object of my self- 
awareness. The whole 
phenomenal world may 
be no more than a 
phantasmagona. But 
the inner world, the soul, 
the spirit, the world of 
self is real beyond all 
reality. It is tlie source 
and goal of its own 
being. It shines by its 
own light." Mr. Holmes 
has a good literary style; 
he is sane and sincere, 
often wise and acute, 
but he is apt to be hazy 
and does not seem to 
have alwa3rs found quite 
the right terms to make 
his theses cleag. 

THE MfiUWAY RIVER AND VALLEY. By William Cc'es 
Finch, loa. 6d. (Daniel) 

We are already indebted to Mr. ColeswFlnch for several 
delightful nature books and at least one book deaUng 
with the county of Kent, where his home has been for 
many years. His latest, handsomely produced volume is 
a mine of interest to hisU lans, geologists, archaeologists, 
and to any who would know their England. Like all our 
important rivers, the Medway has played its part in the 
story of the British people, and Mr. Coles Finch has searched 
old archives and gone to vanous authorities to present in 
lull the record of this neighbour of the Thames which has 
figured so largely in many epoch-making events. The 
landscape of the Medway valley, ^the character of its people, 
its association with smuggling and the signs of the smuggling 
days still to be discovered, the Dutch invasion, hterary and 
artistic connections, and many other aspects claim the 
author's interest and are illustrated with over a hundred 
very fine photographs, reproductions from old prints, etc., 
whteh give the book a unique value. If you Imow Kent, 
** The liedway River and Valley " will make you know it 
and Jove it more intimately: if you do not know it. you 
Witt be eager to come for yourself and explore the places 
of *' lildeittibable beauty " and high romance that lie in 
'* The Fl^#er Garden of England." We xegr^ that under 

w 


two illustrations from this book reproduced in our Christmas 
Art Supplement the name of Mr. Jonathan Cape, instead 
of that of Messrs. C. W. Daniel, was given as publisher, 

• 

THE PATH THROUGH THE WOOD. By J. Lewis May, 
7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

Mr. Lewis May, known for an admirable life of Newman 
and his sympathetic translations from Anatole France, 

has had the happy in¬ 
spiration of setting down, 
for his own pleasure 
and ours, bis memories 
of childhood and ^youth. 
He has attempted no 
complete or continuous 
autobiography: each 

of his forty-odd sketches, 
none of which is more 
than half a dozen pages 
long and some of them 
only two or three, is 
detached and self-con¬ 
tained . But the net result 
is the revelation of a per¬ 
sonality of great charm 
and subtle understand¬ 
ing. There are pictures 
of school days in London 
and holidays in North 
Devon, and the latter 
will appeal especially to 
those who love rivers 
and the sea and boats. 
And there are pictures 
of the legendary literary 
world of the nineties, seen 
from its very centre, for 
Mr. May was privileged 
to be a daily inmate of 
the Bodley Head in its 
great days. Nothing is 
belle^ in this liook than 
the contrasting portraits, 
perfect in tact, sympathy 
and humour, of the two 
famous publishers of Vigo 
Street, the enterprising 
and social Lane and the 
timid, reclusive Elkin 
Mathews. But portrai¬ 
ture IS a gift of Mr. May's; 
and so is landscape. 

DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS. By Joan Manning-Sanders. 
With an Introduction by R. H. Wilcnski. 21s. (Faber A 
Faber) 

There have been so many youths with beautiful pasts 
tliat we have grown suspicious about infant prodigies. 
Our popular press, daily and weekly, is so avid of sensa¬ 
tion that any policeman, postman or plumber who gels 
a work accepted by the Royal Academy is fairly oertain 
of obtaining wide publicity. A masterpiece by a real 
painter is far less likely to attract popular attention. 
The present writer remembers that after Sir James Guthrie 
—the Raeburn of our day—had been elected President of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, he declined to allow a critic 
to write a magazine article on his portraits and other 
paintings. " It would be premature to do anything of the 
kind now, thank you," said this most distinguished Scottish 
painter. But apparently it is not premature to publish 
a whole book about the pictures and drawings of a young 
girl still in her teens. Miss Joan Manning-Sanders has 
some gift and has shown some talent for painting, but not 
more than that possessed by a round score of other young 
artists of her own age. She now needs application fu 
more than advertising, and tihe best that a well-wisher can 
hope is that a promising talent may not be killed by too 
much kindness. 



Mary Gladatone, about 1860. 

From "Mary Gladaione (Mrs. Drew): Her Diaries and Lettara" (Methuen). 
Reviewed In laat month's Bookman. 
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I The Times 


‘ fine^ sincere work ... it should be read 
by all who care for sex novels with a 
credible humanity.' Referee 

‘ ^he experience of falling in love is well^ 
painfully well^ described. One almost 
suffers the pangs oneself as one reads.* 

V. Sackville West broadcasting. 
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ILLUSTRATED AND 

FINE ART 

BOOKS 

John and Edward Bumpus, Ltd., Booksellers 
to the King, have a large stock of Illustrated and 
Fine Art Books, both new and second-hand. 
These may be seen at 350, Oxford Street, W.i. 
A Catalogue will be sent on request. The 
telephone number is Mayfair 1223. 

BUMPUS 


the KIPUNG society dMir* to hovt u GUESTS at the 
^ Fourth ANNUAL LUNCHEON ou Juno 11th thoio men 
who woro CONTEMPORARIES of RUDYARD KIPUNG at 
WESTWARD HO I during tho yoan 1878^ or at least to 
hoar from them on that occasion if unable to he present. 
Please communicate on this matter (or re Membership of the 
Society) with the Hon. Sec., CoL Bailey, Sa, Cromwell Crescent, 
London, S.W. (Ref. a) 


^jfhUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carofully 
typowritton. 1/- per 1,000 worda. All work 
•jcoctttod pomonally. Hlghont toatimoninla.—Mian 
BEAUMONT, 101, Mel rone Awenue, Wimbledon 
Park. S.W.19. 


jA UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
copy of "Writer’s Own Magazine'’ (6d. monthly). In¬ 
valuable for practical help and suggestion. Cush prizes offered 
in literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address : 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29. Ludgate Hill. London. 


BOOKS WANTED 


WANTED Old “Little Folks.” vols. 

69, 71, and any before 60. Miee Glaaaon, 
Cranbrook Henpital, Bathurnt, N.S.W., Auetralla. 


. BIRCHGROVE. 

One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in varied charm, 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks thpugh forests and 
over, open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to M)m ALLISON, Elm Cottage, BIrchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 
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Leopold Wolffing. 21s.—^Horace Walpole. Lewis 

Melville. i8s. 

Jarrolds. —Brigham Young. Susa Young Gates. i8s. 

John Long. —Crooks of the Waldorf. Horace Smith. 
i8s. 6d. 

John Murray. —The Book of Puka-Puka. Robert Dean 
Frisbie. xos. 6d. 

Cecil Palmer. —The Tragedy of the Stuarts. J. Desmond 
Gleeson. 7s. 6d. 

Stanley Paul. —^The Bench and the Dock. Charles 
Kingston. 5s. 

SxEFFiNGTON. — The Tragic Empress. Comtesse Des 
Carets, a is. 

Wells Gardner. —G. H. S. Walpole. W. J. Margetson. 
3 ^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Allen & Unwin.—IT ie Drift of avilisatioii. By various 
Authors. 7s. 6d.—Spirit In Evolution. Herbert F. 
Standing. los. 6d. 

Geoffrey Bles.— The Mind of tlie Murderer. Dr. Harold 
Dearden. los. 6d. 

Cambridge University Press. —^The Threshold of English 
■ Prose. Selected by H. A. Treble. 2S. gd. 

ItHAPMAN & Hall.—A Common-Sense Guide to Public 
Speaking. J. F. Finn. 5s.—The Material Culture 
and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples. los. 6d. 

Constable.—T he Realm of Matter. George Santayana. 
I2S. —^Marriage. Ralph De Pomcrai. 15s. 

Heinemann. —Is Sex Necessary ? James Tliurber and 
E. B. White. 7s. 6d. 

Hutchinson. —Garden Poultry Keeping. E. T. Brown. 6s. 

Crosby Lockwood. —Every Man's Own Lawyer. By a 
Barrister. Goth Edition, 1930. 15s. 

Methuen. —^A Guide to French FGtes. E. I. Robson. 7s. 6d. 

Oxford Press. —^The Little Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English. George Ostler. 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

George Philip.—P hilips’ Crown Atlas. 3.S. 6d. 

Rider. —^The Cosmic Christ. Violet Tweedalc. 10s. ’xi.- *■ 
The New A.stronomy and Cosmic Physiology. G. E. 
Sutcliffe. 4s. 6d.—Buddhism and Modem Tliought. 
J. E. Kllam. 3s. 6d.—Your Latent Powers. Margaret 
V. Underlull. 5s.—The Flame of God. Elizabeth 
Sharpe. 48. (id. 

Seeley, Service. —Fine Angling for Coarse Fish. By 
Various Authors. 12s. 6d. 

SiDGWicK & Jackson. —A National Theatre. Harley 
Granvillc-Barkcr. 5s. 

SiMPKiN Marshall. —Smith Minor Again. Colin 

Mcllwaine. is. 

Stockw'kll. —The Drama of Europe. Stanley De Brath. 

University of London Pre.ss.— The Columbus Regional 
Geographies. Senior Series. Book One. T.conard 
Brooks and Robert Finch. 2s. Od. and 2s. Qd.—Fun¬ 
damental English. Junior Series. 1 *. B. Ballard. 
Pupils’ Book 1 , lod., Book 11 , is. 2d., Teachers' Book 
T. 2s., Book II, 2s. 3d. 

Ward, Lock. —The Complete Tiook of Gardening. 15s. 

Watts. —Natural Singing and Speaking. E. Cameron. as.Gtl. 

MUSIC AND TH£ DRAMA 

Putnams.- -Bratin. Lionel Britton. 5s. and 3s. (id.— 
1 ‘lays Out of Time. Harold 1 '. Rubinstein. 7s. fid. 

University of London I*ress. —Modern Short Plays. 2s. 

POETRY 

Cambridge Press. —^Marionettes. F. L. Lucas. 5s. 

Dent. —First I'oems. I’hilip Henderson. 3s. (id. 

Hogarth Press. —Cambridge Poetry, 3s. 6d. — 

Cavender's House. Edwin Arlington Robinson. 4s. Od. 

Longmans. —The Mountain Beast. Stella Gibbons. 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare Head Press (Stratford-upon-Avon).— 
Panorama. Rowland Thirlmere. 6s. 

Yale University Press. —Selected Poems. William 
Alexander Percy. $3.00. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

James Clarke. —^The Outcast Christ. E. H. Phillips. 5s. 

Mowbrays. —Every Man’s Story of the New Testament. 
A. Naims. 4s. 6d. 

^ Newnes. —^The New View of Christianity. 2s. 6d. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Aquila Press. —^Odcs and Sonnets of Garcilaso de la Vega. 
Translated by James Cleugh. 3 guineas. 

Constable. —Convention and Revolt in Poetry. John 
Livingston Lowes. 7s. 6d. 

Dent. —^The Nursery School. Margaret McMillan. 3s. 6d. 

Heinemann. —^Death Comes for the Archbishop. Willa 
Gather. X5S. 

Oxford Press. —^The Golden Grove. Selected from Jeremy 
Taylor. Logsn Pearsall Smith, xos. 

Verona Society.— Verona Editions of Elizabethan 
NpvuIb: The Unfortunate Traveller. ThomasNash. i8s. 


New Novels 

7s, 6d, net 

A. R. & R. K. WEEKES 

WHITE HANDS CANNOT OFFEND 

A novel of unusual interest, not merely because it 
deals vividly with swift action, but liccausc the 
character-drawing is both subtle and penetrative. 

BEN BOLT 

THE SUBWAY MYSTERY 

Munlcr in Piccadilly Tulie Station and a series 
of amazing and thrilling adventures. '* A narra¬ 
tive absorbing and enjoyable to read.”— Scotsman, 

" Ben Bolt excels himself.”— Aberdeen Press 

H. C. BAILEY 

MR. FORTUNE EXPLAINS 

” Mr^ Bailey has his own delectable way of 
telling a story.”— Sunday Tunes. “Every 
whit as interesting, as humorous, as exciting 
and as p1au.sible as detective stories can be. 

Mr. Bail^ has again earned our profound grati¬ 
tude .”—Ntatingham Guardian 

J. J. BELL 

GAMBLER’S HOPE 

” Beautifully constructed and contains scenes 
of great dramatic power.”— Sunday Peferee. 

" Powerfully imagined and keenly interesting.” 

Scoismau 

On no account miss these — 

ADAM SADLER 

DOWSED LIGHTS 

JAY MARSTON 

FULL MOON 

J. RUSSELL WARREN 

CASTLE ENIGMA 

FRED. M. WHITE 

A CLUE IN WAX 

WILLIAM LE QUEUX 

THE GOLDEN THREE 

New Novels 3s. 6d. net 

VALENTINE 

THE BLUE POOL 

OTTWELL BINNS 

JIM TRELAWNEY 

E. CHARLES VIVIAN 

ONE TROPIC NIGHT 

PAUL TRENT 

THE UNEXreCTED DAUGHTER 


WARS), LOCK O CO. 




THE VALUE OF W8APPEK8. 

N essential feature of book-collecting nowadays 
is the saving of wrappers. A first edition of a 
scarce book, or even of any book that has some import¬ 
ance but possesses no wrapper, is not nearly so valuable 
as one that has a wrapper, and one that is in good 
condition. There are plenty of instances of this, but 
one that happens to come to my mind at the moment 
is Tomlinson's " Old Junk." This was Tomlinson's 
second book, published by Andrew Melrose in 1918. 
It was really a war product, and we are not therefore 
very justified in despising the way the book was made. 
The volume is printed on atrocious paper, and is not 
easy to come across. The chances are that most of 
the copies, which were not many as editions go 
nowadays, have [fallen to pieces. In spite of the fact 
that it came out when good paper was hard to get 
or only obtainable at a high price, " Old Junk " had 
a coloured wrapper. My copy, which I have just taken 
from the shelves behind me, is fortunately an extra¬ 
ordinarily good copy, and the wrapper is perfect. It 
has an additional 
jacket wrapped 
round it—a precau¬ 
tion I always take 
with scarce items. 

A really first-class 
copy of this, with 
a perfect dust- 
wrapper, would I 
suppose be worth 
four or five pounds 
at least at the 
moment.'*1 have seen 
indifferent copies, 
without a wrapper, 
marked at £3. So 
you see what a differ¬ 
ence a jacket makes. 

By the way, in my 
copy is inserted a 
cutting from that 
clever "Mr. London" 
feature that Mr. 

Hannen Swaffer 
made famous in the 
Daily Graphic, He 
told us, in the para¬ 
graph in question. 

«iat Mr. Wells once 
said: "Hyottcounted 
m the fingers of one 
hifid the preset-day 
^ILUthor^ ^oj» vrorks 


would live, Tomlinson would be one of them."i That is 
undoubtedly true, and his books are enhancing in value 
very rapidly. " Sea and the Jungle " is changing hands 
at £40 to £50, and if a copy had the author's autograph 
in it, it would command many pounds more. I have 
just seen such a copy in Messrs. Elkin Mathews's new 
list, marked at £60. And this is not a dear copy. 

The coloured wrapper really began its career in 
America. Before that it was but a plain printed affair 
and, back of that, publishers just wrapped their books 
in glascine paper. We soon adopted the fashion of 
the coloured jacket, as it was called in U.S.A. In 
Australia, by th? way, it is sometimes called a shirt. 
We usually call it a wrapper now, but the catalogues 
describe it, and correctly .so, as a dust-wrapper; for 
after all that is what it really is ; it is intended to keep 
the dust from the book. But some people have curious 
ideas about wrappers. Many won't have them at any 
price, stripping them off, and throwing them away, 
immediately the book comes into their hands. The 
otluT day 1 was showing a relation my’books, a large 

proportion of which 
have the wrappers 
intact. On the spine 
—..hat is the shelf- 
back—of any number 
of them, is printed 
the price. 

" I wonder that 
you keep the wrap¬ 
pers on," he said. 

" Why? " I asked. 

" It looks so purs<J- 
proud—those prices 
showing! " 

Now did you ever 
come across an 
attitude of mind 
that was so utterly 
provincial ? I was 
nonplussed—tongue - 
tied. And I had 
thought I was known 
as a collector I 
Another instance 
of the value of the 
wrapper is asso¬ 
ciated with Mr. Gals¬ 
worthy’s "Silver 
Spoon." The ordin¬ 
ary edition has a . 
plain, printed 
wrapper, but- the 
first few copies were ■. 

.>siv : 




h«li«v«d to hm Shakeepeare, kaaim aa 
**Thm Walaomba portrait of tlio Foot.** 
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i. ' ass^fid with a spoon printed on it. It was a silver and 
^een .^pper, but Mr. Galsworthy did not like it; so 
it was immediately cancelled. The few copies that were 
circulated with the original wrapper fetch something like 
£4, but the other edition is much less costly. There 
are a number of instances of this kind. 

^ The importance of the wrapper for book-collectors is 
so especially realised by some that, in rebinding a book, 
the jacket and cloth covers have been retained. But 
of course in doing this, the first edition value has become 
much lessened. A volume that has been rebound in 
some other style is rarely as valuable as when it was 
in the original cover. In the past collectors did not 
pay much attention to the wrapper; now it is under¬ 
stood how important a part it plays in the value of the 
i book. After all said and done, it seems to me incorrect 
to throw away a wrapper, whether it is on a first edition 
* or not. The wrapper, even though we detest it, is 
really a part of the volume. There arc those who even 
collect wrappers. I have heard of one or two, but it 
is not general. 

QUESTIONS FROM A FRIEND. 

The one thing about book-collecting that makes of 
it a garland that binds all of us together in friendship, 
is its human aspect. I have yet to find a true book- 
coUcctor who is without sympathy for a brother of tin* 
cult. So when a question comes to us, from someone 
in another part of the country’, it gives us more than a 
little pleasure to try and an.swcr it. 

The happy burden of this little note is the result of 
a kindly letter that came to us tlu* other day from that 
delectable county of Dorset, where we have often 
dallied in fancy with the spirit of Thomas Hardy. We 
hope there will be others who will help us over the 
stiles ; for we must go questing with them. We would 
be sorry souls an we had no spirit of sympathy and 
help in us. That is not our way. And when there 
comes with the letter a precious word of encouraging 
congratulation for o t modest efforts, the task is at 
once a delight. 

From time to time we shall, perhaps with some 
venturing, try to suggest those authors whose books are 
w^orth noting. We shall not always be correct. Years 
may pass, must pass in some cases, before our trumpet¬ 
ing is justified. As to Brett Young, friend of Dorset, 
there are those who think “ Black Roses *’ is worth 
while ; and we know of others who have cried tie upon 
it. At least the author is a man with inner vision, and 
much correctitude in his manner and his writing. If I 
started out to make me a collection of his first editions, 
I would surely have his goods and his bads. I have his 
" Black Roses *' upon my shelves, 
j Naturally if we collect Ifboks only for capital apprccia- 
iion—an ugly term, I agree—^we shall do our level best 
to avoid the '* bads.” We must let our experience help 
us in our judgment, and we must arrive at our judg¬ 
ment by way of our experience. 

That other author, Stephen Hudson, may vrell become 
valuable. And if you have stayed your mind upon 
him you have indeed a true literary sense. I remember 
the intellectual thrill, even though it was mixed with 
\ ^ soup9on of the tragic, that was mine when I read 

Rivard Kurt” in 1919. Some of his other books 
"Elinor Colhouse” (1921), "Prince Herapseed ” 
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(1923), ** Tony ” (1924), “ Myrtle ” (1925). As to “ A 
True Story/' while the component parts appeared in 
separate volumes, and arc I suppose the first printing 
of them, the gathered volume is the thing to possess. 
1 don't think 1 would bother about those other parts. 
Take as an instance Mr. Coppard's “ Adam and Eve 
and Pinch Me." The •stories that appear in this most 
precious volume were first printed in the old Westminster 
Gazette, Pearson^s Magazine, Voices and the English 
Review ; but these have no value, whereas " Adam and 
Eve and Pinch Me "—which is the title of the sixth 
story in the book—is commanding the high price of 
ten or more pounds. Richard 
Aldington said that, although 
" A True Story " is five hundred 
pages long, "1 should not have 
minded if it had been twice as 
long." 

As to Mottram, if you have 
not a first edition of " Th(‘ 

Spanish Farm," I fear it might 
well cost you £8 to £10. The 
later books of this author are ** 
not so high-priced. This biings 
me to the desire to reiterate the 
advice, that it were unwisi* to 
begin collecting—unless there are 
great riches available—when first 
editions arc commanding high 
prices. Let us find our way to 
the instinct to collect an author 
when he or she is nobody’s 
child. Our harvesting will then 
indeed be a plentiful one. Fir‘»t 
editions of all the famous 
War novels will be valuable 
posscssion.s some day—that is f 
if such collecting has its attrac- 1^,^ j 

tion for you. 


this list. A very readable one too. There was an 
item, " St. Hercules," of Martin Armstrong's. Do you 
know his work ? Some day I must write about him. 
And some precious volumes by Norman Douglas. I'd 
like to be with him, these joyous spring days, in Italy. 
I see there are some eight books by Maurice Hewlett. 
Last night, or rather early this morning, when the grey 
cloud of dawn began to withdraw itself from my bed^ 
room, I .spent an hour with one of the Hewlett books 
noted in this list—" The Little Iliad." Hewlett is 
going up. Some day his books will be very valuable. 
They are already near it. I am only speaking com¬ 
mercially. Before I mastered my 
' f sleeplessness, I took more than 

^ ’ a little pleasure from List No. 32. 

of First Editions of English Books 
of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries, of Messrs. Davis & 
Orioli. A well arranged list this. 
It is no use trying to detail 
this catalogue. There arc over 
seven hundred entries. Better 
write for it. Full of good items. 
Their address is in Museum 
Street, London. The same anti- 
(luarian bookseller .sent us a good 
list of books about fifteenth and 
sixteenth century printing, and 
woodcut books; famous pres.ses, 
and no end of other fascinating 
books about subjects that one 
would expect to find down the 
side streets of life ; such as gas¬ 
tronomy and wine, and early 
herbals 


ON THE LISTS. 

WJiere shall we .start ? 

There is a delightful list of IVgasus Books that were 
exhibited by the famous House of Bumpus. A good! 
list this. " In snort," .says the Pegasus, " the firm 
conceives its function to be that of a metchant of ideas, 
which in that case centre round the history of the arts, 
and the appreciation and practice of all matters pertain 
ing to the making ol bo -'‘is." You will discover the 
ideas in the list for the seeking. Then there lies, 
cheek by jowl with the Pt‘gasus list, two from my good 
friends, Me&srs. Foyle. One is an intelligently edited 

Foylibra," full of helpful hints about book-collecting 
and other things, as well as a most useful list of current 
publications, and a well arranged'^catalogue issued by 
Department No. 17, dealing with Fine and Applied Arts 
and Collectmg. Of courst' I turned at once to the 
collecting section ; for of such is the kingdom of biblio¬ 
philes; and there indeed I found myself more than 
content during a rainy hour that kept me prisoner in 
my quiet Ubrary. 

In the Vardu Bookshop Spring Catalogue of Modem 
First Editions I spent some happy moments. I like 


Quite a number of lists and 
Mr. PrancU Brett Young. S'heets came along thi‘ other morn¬ 
ing from Messrs, limile Hazan & 
Cie, of 8 Rue de Tournon, Pans vi. They are offering the 
" C ontes de Perrault ’’ in a magnificent edition, illustrated 
by Lucicn Boucher. There is a very limited edition, on 
Japan paper, at a co.st of 800 francs. The French are 
making some vorj' fine limited editions, and some of 
them are finding their way over here. But to return 
to our own people. There dropped into our letter box 
this p.m. a numbtr of other bsts. An interesting one 
came from Kawling BrotluTs, of ('heltenham. Once, 
while lounging happily in a book.shop in Cheltenham, 
seeking for certain long-wishcd-for treasures, I wondered 
if there were many other towns that presented so allur¬ 
ing an environment for tlie book hunter. Another 
excellent list is Mr. Harold Halewood’s Catalogue 49 of 
Early Editions. Mr. Halewood, of Ibrcston, had sent 
me his list a long while before the " Collector " was 
started. They are always readable, and always hard 
to resist. I like the quotation at the head of the list 
from the sayings of that prince of collector-buyers, 
Dr. Rosenbach : " Rare books are a safe investment; 
the stock can never go down." True enough for Mr. 
Halewood. His stock is alyvays plentiful. There are 
some worth-while American books in this list, and a 
precious item for £50. It is Keats's " Endymion." 
A Moxon edition of 1873, being "Master James M. 




Barrie's School Priae for 6th Latin Class Verse Transla¬ 
tion." This is something I have never before come 
across. 

Mr. C. E. Hewitt, of Brixton Road, has sent me a 
list (No. 5) of a varied character. With it came a 
Imprint of an article entitled " The Book HaU,” from 
the Brixton Free Press. It describes Mr. Hewitt's book¬ 
shop. Having given a reading to the list, I turned my 
attention to a catalogue sent out by " The Sign of the 
Huntsman," which is located at Southborough, near 
Tunbridge Wells. The attraction here was the listed 
books and manuscripts from the library of Austin 
Dobson. . . . These dots mean that I stayed my 
writing, and meandered for a while with the lovely 
music of his " Proverbs in Porcelain." But I am back 
again at my task of catalogue surveying. Tlie list is 
of the exquisite order. There are two hundred lirst 
editions; there are books of as far back as the sixteenth 
century; there is Americana. And there was a good 
and friendly mind at the birth of this list. I have never 
been to Southborough, but one of these days I shall hide 
myself in a fictit*ous name, and go a-nesting with a 
pseudonym, and mayhap I shall come honestly by a 
fair owning of a longed-for book. In this way I have 
wandered round the pleasant shelves inside and outside 
of the International Bookshop, so attractively kept in 
that well-trod by-way, St. Martin’s Court. Sometimes 
I have watched the light in the eyes of a collector as 
he almost glued his nosci to the window. The list 
before me is a short one, as it is admitted ; but still a 
very readable on<*. You will find in it books by H. E. 
Bates, Martin Armstrong, William Gerhardi, Richard 
Hughes, Percy Lubbock, Charles Morgan, T. F. Powys 
and Virginia Woolf. All to be surely collected, and all 
to be very valuable one of these days. 

There was that notable illustrated catalogue of the 
Myers House, that I have been closely studying again. 
I just wanted to run off with the presentation copy of 
Hardy’s " Dynasts." Laid in it, there is a most interest¬ 
ing and important Hardy letter relating to the work, 
together with a humorous letter from Dr. Stopford A. 
Brooke. This is of course a first edition—and it costs 
£750. Next to it comes a First Colonial Edition of 
" Jude the Obscure," with an interesting autograph 
letter from Hardy to his intimate friend, Mr. Cracken- 
thorpe. In J. W. Browne & Son’s Addison House 
Book Catalogue there is, as they say, " An entrancing 
feast of Good Things for Literary Antiquarians, Con¬ 
noisseurs, Student Collectors, Lovers of Literature and 
Discriminating People." Such a note as that is very 
Reductive. And when you get inside the list—there 
they are, all in happy inediey. I marked such as— 
Early Bibles; Eighteenth Century Literature, and 
Dr. Johnson and his Circle; Old Coloured Items and 
Illustrated Books of the Victorian Era—and goodness 
knows what else. Browne’s hail from Rugby. 

Mr. Henry H. Bates’s No. i White Hail Catalogue 
starts a go(^ career in its nice set-out. That is half 
the battle for success. And English catalogues are 
in most cases 'most admirably arranged. Here we 
have books for all purses, and moderately priced first 
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editions, and or two interesting Frendi MSS. 1 
had collected personal^ the following lists, all of which 
should be sent for ere they go out of print, for they are 
among the best of antiquarian lists: H. Gray & Co., 
including first and rare editions of the works of Oscar 
Wilde; Ingpen & Stonehill, English books from 1830- 
193® I the Salamander Book Shop Ltd., early printed 
books on Medicine, Science, Botany and so forth; 
Catalogue Nine of Modem First Editions from the Mill 
House Press; and Rare and Valuable Books, Fine 
Bindings, Authors' MSS., Autograph Letters and 
First Editions, 1650-1930, offered by Major Hartley 
Clark. 

Notable catalogues came to me direct from Mr. 
William Brown, Messrs. Ellis, Messrs. Heffer, Messrs. 
Maggs, Messrs. Elkin Mathews and Mr. Miller. In the 
latt^ catalogue are many first editions, cheap books 
and autograph letters. The list from Maggs is devoted 
especially to engravings, etchings and drawings by 
early and modem masters, while Mr. Brown's catalogue 
includes works on art subjects, and first and fine editions 
of modem authors. Heffer's is just one of their valuable 
lists of a great many notable works on the Fine Arts 
and English Literature; and Messrs. Ellis's catalogue 
is devoted to all classes of books, and describes simply 
but impressively as " Literature : iBschylus, Boccaccio, 
Bronte (C.), Defoe, Dryden, Johnson, Smollett." A 
further catalogue from Messrs. Ellis (No. 261) contains 
a list of nearly three hundred choice and rare books and 
particulars of an extraordinarily interesting portrait 
reputed to be of Shakespeare. This was formerly in 
the possession of Sir George Otto Trevelyan, and is 
priced at £350, This portrait is among the illustrations in 
the catalogue and we reproduce ic on another page. Then 
there is the latest list from Elkin Mathews. I am always 
lured to read their catalogues from beginning to end, 
and this latest one kept me too long. They always 
print them well, and arrange them well, and fill them 
with good things. There are nearly eight hundred 
entries, and if I began to enumerate, or rather to write 
about the many, many excellent ones among these, 
I should run oyer into the next number I (N.P ,: it is 
List No. 30.) ^ 

THE MARKET. 

"Frescoes from Buried Temples," variations upon 
ethical themes by James Guthrie, with poems by Gordon 
Bottomley, is a Pear Tr^'e ftess work, hailing from 
Flansham, near Bognor. The whole edition consists of 
fifty-five copies. Every copy is numbered and signed 
by artist and author, and the price is £12 12s. We 
beUeve a few copies may still be had. Other books 
from this press are the Fclpham Edition of Blake's 
" Songs of Innocence " and Jamefe Guthrie’s " Book 
of Spiritual Drawings." ' 

Although a rathei soiled copy of A. E. Housman’s 
; " ShropsWre Lad " was sold for £28 recently, really 
good copies still command £60 to £70, But prices are 
:. generaUy keeping low. A moderately priced copy of 
; Th© Little Minister " brought—^first edition of course 
the three vols., with the sixteen pages of Cassells' 
at the end of volume one—£32. 


Mr. J. G. Wilson, of Messrs. J. & £. Bumpus, gave a 
very interesting address recently on Umited Editions. 

In the course of it he dealt trenchantly with the many 
vexing aspects of limited editions, and especially with 
that very troublesome one of a bookseller not being able 
to get enough copies to fill his orders. Mr. Wilson said: 

" If there is any solution to this problem of the limited 
edition, it is surely that the publisher may announce 
his book to the trade, closing his list by a given date^ ^ 
and print only the aggregate number asked for." That 
is sound—only the publication might not then. be a 
limited edition, although it might well be a signed 
edition. If several hundred copies were made, as might 
well be the case, the book would have no " collecting " 
value. But we see no objection to this. Messrs. Cape 
decided to follow this plan with the signed limited 
edition of Henry Williamson's " The Village Book." 
They printed sufficient copies to fill all orders received 
up to a certain date. 

Here are some prices paid at auction for first editions 
of some notable works: Fanny Burney's " Evelina," 
£4,000; Goldsmith’s " Vicar of Wakefield," £540; 
Jane Austen's “ Sense and Sensibility,” £205; Field¬ 
ing's ” Tom Jones,” £65 ; Bimyan's ” Pilgrim's Pro-» 
gress,” first edition of the Second Part, £300 ; Dickens's 
” Pickwick Papers,” in the original nineteen-twenty 
parts, with most of the wrappers and advertisements, 
£580; Dodgson't, “ Alice's Adventures in Wonder¬ 
land,” £180 ; Galsworthy’s ” From the Four Winds," 
£58; Galsworthy’s " Jocctyn,” £50; Milton's '',Ly- 
cidas,” £1,020; Second Folio Shakespeare, £560; 
Montaigne's " Essayes," £450; Lawrence’s “ Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom,” £150; Pope’s ” Poems,” with 
author's inscription, £300; Smollett's ” Peregrine 
Pickle,” £65 ; Sir Launcelot Greaves,” £120; ” Hum¬ 
phry Clinker," £60; a copy of the early issue of the 
first edition of Swift's " Gulliver's Travels," £220; 
and a Kelmscott ” Chaucer,” £290. It will interest 
readers to know that Fanny Burney's ” Evelina " was 
pubi^ed in three volumes in 1778 at 9s. A nice 
appreciation ! Few readers in those days of " Evelina : 
or a Young Lady's Entrance into the World " could 
have thought when they paid their nine shillings 
for a copy, that we sophisticated people of the twentieth 
century would think well enough of it to pay £4.000 
for a copy at auction. Only—^it is going to America. 

SELLING OUR FIRSTS.’* 

Someone has written to inquire how he can dispose 
of a fine copy of Mr. Galsworthy's “ Forsyte Saga." 

I am not sure, first of all, whi^ edition it is—the 
Limited or the regular edition. It is much easier to 
sell the former than it is the latter. Only a Umited 
number of the Limited Edition was made, and there is 
always a ready market for it. The number actually 
printed was 265, and all were signed by Mr. Galsworthy. 
But it would be unwise to sell this, or the ordinary 
edition now, because not only the prices of the first 
edition of Mr. Galsworthy's works have depreciated, 
but the prices of all first editions are on the low side. 

I should be surprised if as much as £25 could be secured 
for the Limited Edition at the moment, and not more 
thw £10 for the ordinary edition, whereas a few months 
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since the former was fetching £so» and the regular 
edition £25. But do not let this concern you. The 
market will rise again before long, and certainly Mr. 
Galsworthy’s books will appreciate in first edition 
values. 

The same general word applies to “ Caravan,'! ** To 
Let" and " Swan Song " and all the other works by 
rfr. Galsworthy. Hence, now is the time to buy. 
Nowadays 30s. would be a fair price for " Caravan,” but 
a Limited Edition might well cost £15 to £20, although 
a copy was sold at auction some months since for 
something like £12, I think, speaking from memory. 
Ten to twelve shillings would be quite enough for the 
regular edition of ” Swan Song.” I saw a copy of the 
Limited Edition in an American catalogue that reached 
me last week, for $85.00—roughly £17. There were 
525 copies printed and signed by the author. 

As to ” To Let,” here we have a more expensive item, 
and I don’t think I should hesitate to buy at £3 los., 
because I believe it, in common with all the other books 
by Mr. Galsworthy, will go up in price before many 
months have passed. ” To I.et ” is a rather scarce 
volume and not always to be found in a catalogue. 
Once it went up to a very high price. In a record that 
1 have kept in my own copy, 1 find that it wa.s once 
priced at £8 los. It was published in 1921, and printed 
on ratluT \nior paper. With it, says the author on 
the reverse of the title page, ” The Forsyte Saga ” 
comes to an end. 

The Society of Scribes and Illuminators is holding an 
exliibition of modern illuminated manuscripts at Messrs. 
Davis & Orioli’s bookshop, 30, Museum Street, W.C.i. 
The exhibition opened on Wednesday, May 21st, and closes 
on June 4th. 

Catalogues received too late for review this month from 
A'bin Michael (Paris), Hellcn & Sergent (Paris), Buchand- 
lung Gustav Fock (Leipzig), Librairie du Nord (Brussels), 
Martin Breslaiier. (lk?.lin), Andr4 Plicque (Paris), Jules 
Meynial (Parish 

The h'irst Edition Club has on exhibition, at its pj-emiscs 
in Bedford Scpiare, an interesting collection illustrating 
the tendencies of modem French book production. The 
exhibition is open to nicml>crs onl3\ 

The IJvcrpool First Edition Club is holding a members' 
exhibition of finely printed books from modern presses, at 
the BasTiett Gallery, Liverpool. An artistically printed 
catalogue shows that the exhibition is rich in interesting 
items produced by the presses, British and foreign, that 
specialise in the production of beautifully printed books. 
In an admirable introduction to the catalogue Mr. Eric 
Gill rightly claims that such an exhibition is '* to be looked 
at as an exhibition of works of art, of things made by 
responsible and disinterested workmen, and the things 
exhibited are to be judged rationally. . . . Finely printed 
books are rare; they are not • therefore curios." The 
rarest lx)oks on show are " The Book of Ruth"; and 
" .^sop's Fables," from the Lanston Monotype, of which 
the copies w'ere distributed privately; and one of the 
most valuable is perhaps the " Special Bible," printed for 
l^ofessor Lyon Blease, and valued at £75. We have not 
space to go into details, but it is evident from the pro¬ 
gramme that it is an exhibition wortli going to Liverpool 
to see. 

• The 1929 issue of ” Book Prices Current" (£i 12s. 6d ; 

. Elliot Stock) is just to hand. This carefully compiled 
annual is the most indispensable of reference books for the 
collector, and we shall deal with it fully next month. 
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** Flr« and water, wind aad land, 

I deelra to have under my hand and bond ’* 

Frod “ The Old Book A Modloivol Anthology Kdlted and lllaminated by 
Dorothy ilartiny Introduction by Oaome Salnubury. To be publMhi d In a 
lliuttad edition of 1400 coplea, for Kngland and America, by Mr Alfred Knopf 


Mesm. Dawson; an equally laife Shaw 
selection, and several firsts of Wells, Mase* 
field, Yeats and other modems, with a most 
temptmg list of limited editions and bocfin 
from pnvatc presses 

Messrs Duckworth have just issued, in a 
limited edition of 275 copies, Oscar Wilde's 
' letters to the Sphinx/' and will issue 
dunng June limited editions of £ditl\ 
Sitwell's Collected Poems, and of Sachevetel% 
Sitwell b ' Dr Donne and Gargantua " 

1 rom Mr Thomas Thorp comes a copious 
catalogue of liooks and bookplates (including 
a large collection of Trollope first editions), 
and a catalogue (No 137) of rare and 
important books m which there are, among 
other good thmgs, four pages of Dickens's 
first editaons, one of Kipling s, a number of 
Kelmscott and Nonesuch Press books, and 
some Shakcsptarc items to which I would 
call particular attention 

1 gather from various correspondents that 
the interest in graingensmg is bv no means 
declining Bosi^ell s Johnson. Forster s Life 
of Dickens lockhart s of Scott- most good 
biographies lend themselves well to extra 
illustrating, says one coirespondent, but it 
IS difficult to find all the illustralions needed 
r am afraid I cannot assist him beyond 
suggesting that he shoiilfl pay a visit to 
the Cxiurt Bookshop in Bloomsbury which 
specialises in the sort of pictures the 
graiiigeiiser requires 


THE COLLECTOR AND HIS 
CATALOGUES. 

lew items contribute so liberally to the 
tiookniau s education as the bookseller s 
catalogue To the bookmin living in the 
metropohs or in one of the great industnal 
centres it is helpful enough but to the 
collector in the country town or the remote 
village it is absolutely indispensable Cut 
oif, as the latter generally is from contact 
with the more important bookshops, his 
knowledge of liookish matters would be 
seriously impaired but for the rogluar 
nrculabon of dealers' lists 


borne of the rare items m a recent sale of books at Messrs. 
Hodgsons were from the libiary oi Mr Ldwin Wilkins 
I icld, who inherited certain of them from Crabb Robinson 
There were for instance Hlakes copy of Wordsworths 
Poems, with cntical ites m Blake's handwriting, Cole- 
ndge'B copy of Kant s " Venmschte Schnften," with ten 
pages of Ills notes on the flyleaves, and Leigh Hunts 
Fosiolos discourse on Dante, with his copious marginal 
notes 1 be nile look place too late in May for us to report 
U|X>n it this month 


Book catalogues serve many purposes l*rimarily they 
supply information legardmg current prices, so that, by 
judicious comparison, fhe buyer is able to purchase m the 
most favourable market As a barometer they are in¬ 
valuable, furnishing as they do all the fluctuations in the 
market One is able to note that Galsworthy is *' up,’ 
or that Wells is ' down ’, the gradual extinction of Scott, 
or the resurrection of lennyson Fiied for reference 
(for most Ixiokmcn keep their catalogues—or at least a 
selection of them), tliey constitute no mean bibUography, 


Mr Irank HolUngas catalogue (xOf) oi One Hundred 
C hoice Books contains, I ' among other desirable tilings, 
a first edition of '* Jane Fvre " 475 o). Barrie s “ lattle 
Minister (£120), Bunsans ’‘Mr Badman ' (£300), 
Galsworthy s Jocehm " (£150), Hardys “less" (£230). 
Johnson's Rasselas (£170), and a number of other rare 
books at lower prices 'ihu is another catalogue to wnte 
ibt, so too IS Mr HoUings s No 165 catologue of books 
from private presses and rare first editions, and. for chess 
j^ysrSfi his catalogue of new and old chess books 

ttmt Is a large collection of Galsworthy first editions 
al fnm «aikgln$ isom 13a. to £xoo m the new catalogue of 


for the better class catalogue usually supphes quite full 
collations of the rarer books—or if the collation is omitted, 
space IS generally sufficient to quote the reference number 
of the item in one of the standard bibliographies Lastly 
(for though most attractive it is their least useful office), 
they are often of rare beauty in themselves, and funush 
such dehghtful extracts—here a facsimile of some early 
title page, there a reproduction of some fine typographical 
work-*that to destroy them is, humanly speal^g, idmost 
impossible 

Booksellers ate almost as varied as iheir lists The only 
thing tiiey have in common is the appeal to send a post 
card to mcludon on their mailmg list* My own experience 
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piomptB me to divide them into three categories. The 
irst class comprises a lew of the old establish^ and more 
conservative houses. Their undertaking to forward you 
catalogues regularly is meant. Whether you make pur¬ 
chases or not you will receive their lists; with this type of 
firm, too, the very smallest order will be executed with 
the same courtesy and promptitude as the largest. One 
such firm has sent me regular lists for at least t^e last 
tefi years. 

The second, and by far the largest class, consists of the 
dealers who have entered the business since the “ first 
edition " craze became so marked. Few of them are book¬ 
men or scholars in the same sense that distinguishes 
members of the first category. The invitation to ask for 
their lists is no sincere one, or at least only up to a point. 
It should be qualified by the statement that ** if we don’t 
receive an order quickly you will cease to receive our 
catalogues,” for you will soon find, to your chagrin, that 
unless you cement the acquaintance with a cheque, this 
class has no use for you. 

Placed in the third category are the very few firms who 
send a first batch of catalogues with the intimation that 
a further supply will only be forwarded on receipt of an 
annual sum. Much as I dislike this method, it is greatly 
preferable to class two. At any rate there is no misunder¬ 
standing. But the attitude of both classes is wrong. 

. Class two presumably argues that if no purchase ensues, 
catalogues are not worth sending. My submission is that 
the argument is false. To begin with, most collectors arc 
(or will soon develop into) specialists, and for such it may 
mean months of patient catalogue study before the item 
they seek comes to hght. To cease the supply almost 
immediately seems very much like cutting oft the nose to 
spite the face. Further, even assuming that no order 
ensues, is the assumption that the catalogue does no good 
sound ? 1 think not. Every bookman has a circle of 
friends with like tastes, and if the recipient does not place 
an onler, it Irequcntly falls out that one of his friends does 
so. The objection to paying fur catalogues is mainly on 
the ground that the ” genus ” catalogue has ever been a 
gift. One never dreams of paying for information concerning 
vacuum cleaners or garden produce; why should one pay 
for information m regard to books ? Ironically enough too. 
It often seems that the catalogues wliich are sent only after 
a deposit has been made, are greatly infenor to the ones 
which come gratis. So much for catalogues tlien! 

The hardened collector of course does not believe every¬ 
thing the dealer sets down in cold print* For the guidance 
of the undiscerning it might fairly be stated here that there 
is hardly any catalogue published which does not contain 
at least one bad error. To confirm this 1 submit two 
extracts from recent lists. 

No. I IS from a house of established repute. Yet the 
catalogue quotes an item as below: 

GOLDSMITH (O.). The Vicar of Wakefield. Wtth 
3a %lluitrat%ons by IV, Mulready, li.A„ first edition 
uMh thes9 illustrations, 8vo, morocco, g,e„ 30s. 1855 

** The first edition witli these illustrations ” ! The 
statement will evoke chuckles from a student of the ” Vicar 
of Wakefield,” for ho well knows that the Mulready illustra- 
tiona were first published exactly twelve years earlier—^in 
1843. Yet the item might well deceive the unlearned in 
bibliographical matters. 

. No. 2 is also from a well-knoim bookseller (who has 
taken the precaution to set the entry in heavy type). It 
reads: 

ROGERS (Samuel) Poems. First EdUion. With 
woodcuts by Luke ClenneU, Fcap. 8vo, orig. bds., 
fresh bach strip, uncut. Very scarce, Cadeti, 1812, ia 

It ^y proves that to booksellers (as to the rest of 
m a nkin d) a little knowledge is a very dangerous commodity. 
To begin with, the title is incorrect. It should read ” The 
^leasttres of Memory with other Poems,” a new edition. 
What the bookseller has in mind is that the ” first edition ” 
IJilSh the Qennel cuts is valuaUe. So it is, and will no 
waht i^q^reoiate* Only—it was published in x8xo, not 
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1S12. The’l8i2 is the second edition and worth ibout 
5a. Probably the i^ormation was gleaned from Austin 
Dobson’s essay contributed to, Andrew Lang's " The 
library" of x88z, where the x8xo'edition is mentioned. 
Austin Dobson, in his appreciation of the bookp makes a 
Stogular error. He states that the 1810 issue is known to 
collectors as the " Firebrand " edition. Since, however, 
the ** Firebrand " cut did not appear in this issue the 
statement is obviously incorrect. It was omitted from the 
second edition of "The Library" published in 1892. 1 
have a copy of this 1810 edition before me as I write. It 
is a large paper copy, and I know of few things more 
attractive than the delightful little pen-and-ink sketches 
of Stothard, so admirably translated to the wood by 
Luke Clennell. 

Kearly every book list you pick up will blandly 
assure you that 1895 marks the date of the first illustrated 
edition of Du Maurier's " Trilby." To be fair I used to 
think so too, but having recently handled a copy with the 
familiar illustrations complete, but with a New York 
imprint, and the date X894, I now know better. 

In conclusion, I do not want it to appear that I have a 
grudge against boolracllers. That would be untrue, for I 
have many close personal friends amongst them, and have 
generally received very fair treatment at their hands ; but 
I do suggest tliat they do not always appear to cultivate the 
friendly atmosphere between themselves and their customers 
ttiat obtains in most other businesses. If 1 can be proved 
wrong I shall be only too happy to admit my error. 

H. T. Kirby. 


We sent extracts from Mr. Kirby’s interesting article to 
a number of booksellers, and print below a first instalment 
of the replies received. 

Our practice has been to send catalogues to any address 
when requested to do so, and to keep on sending them, 
sometimes for years, until it is evident that the recipient 
is not a buyer of books; so that we think we belong to 
the first class of lxK)kscllL-rs in your classification. In 
answer to your second question, we do not think that your 
contributor has any reason for feeling dissatisfied w'ith 
those whom he calls the second and third classes of liook- 
sellers. The purpose of catalogues is to sell books, and, 
os catalogues cost a good deal of money to produce, it 
would surely lie unreasonable for a collector to expect to 
receive them unless he makes at least some purchases. 

A, W. Evans, for Elkin Mathews, I-td. (London). 

My custqm is to issue a catalogue each xr onth. These 
are sent to possible buyers, and should I not receive an 
orddV for twelve months, his name is struck off my .nailing 
list. If, however, an order is received, he remains on my 
mailing list for a further two years* and is then put with 
what I call the Poor Buyers List, and gets an occasional 
• catalogue, i.e., any copies tliat are left over after dispatching 
same to my regular clients, g. 11. Last (Bromley. Kent). 

My practice is to send catalogues when requested, and 
to place the applicant's name on my mailing list; if no 
order is received for tlirec years, the name is removed from 
my list. p. M. Barnard (Tunbridge WeUs). 

Our custom is to issue one catalogue a year which we 
send regularly to a list of a(\^dresses which we have collected 
from time to time, regardless of whether the catalogue 
brings a return or not. We print on tlie envelope a request 
" If undelivered please return to George Over (Hugby) Ltd., 
22. Market Place, Kugby," and when the returned envelopes 
are received we remove the name from the list. 

G. E. Over (Rugby). 

In reply to your interesting inquiry, we would say that 
vhe Always ^nd out our catalogues regularly whether 
are made or not—and we find it pays 1 

Capell (London). 


We have a regular mailing-list of about 2,000 names^ v 
all of whom receive our catalogues five or six times a yew, 
As each catalogue costs us roughly fourpence, and*one penny 
postage, we are making a present to these people of over 
two shillings a year each. Out of this list never more than 
a hundred people order books, and always the saws people. 
Very occasionally a stray new order turns up. but generally 
for an insignificant book of some isolated interest. This 
year we were offered a list of 4fOoo new names of self-styled 
hook collectors. We sent them our catalogues, and we 
received about twenty orders, i.e. one for every two hund^A 
names, and in every case for very small items. In sending 
this new list we enclosed slips, asking the recipients to 
notify us if they wished to receive further issues. Only 
some fifty people were sufficiently interested to reply. 
While we hcive no objection to sending our catalogues to 
scholars wlio arc genuinely interested in old books, and 
in the information which a carefully-produced catalogue 
always aflords, even if they arc not purchasers, we are of 
opinion that the trade, in tlieir own interests, should take 
some steps to insure that such catalogues, representing 
many months of bibliographical research, should not get 
into the hands of persons who idly toss them into the 
waste-paper basket without a glance. After twenty years' 
experience wc are sadly convinced that the majority of 
requests for catalogues arc lightly made by people who are 
at best catalogue collectors, but not book collectors. 

Davis & Ortoli (I.x)ndon). 

All catalogues issued by us are sent to all our customers, 
where we have their address, irrespective of whether they 
buy or not, and new customers are treated in tlie same 
way. We only discontinue sending when the customer 
himself asks us to. A customer not seeing any book in 
one list that i-c requires may quite possibly require several 
out of a subsetiuent list, and as one usually sends out about 
seven or eight times as many catalogues as tliere are books 
in the list you can see that everyone cannot buy. 

1*. A. Cruden, Tlie Little Bookshop (London). 

My usual policy is to allow any applicant a certain 
number of catalogues and if that is not successful to dis- 
continne sending them. I usually allow a period of two 
years. If a. customer (?) does not order a book in that time 
then he is merely seeking for cheap information or^frcc 
reading material! Arthur Kogkrs (Newciistle-on-Tyne). 

There is of course the dealer's point of view in that he 
docs not wish to send caialngucs at expense with little 
hope of resultant business, and it is undeniable that some 
requests for catalogues are sent out of idle curiosity, or a 
desire merely to ascertain if anything happens to be in¬ 
cluded of value on the requestor's shelves. Our rule is 
to send six or eight catalogues, w’hcn, if no business or 
inquiry results, wc cease to send. James Miles (I..ceds). 

We do not know H. T. Kirby and therefore speak with 
jutlicial impartiality, in saying there are also three classes 
of collectors. 

I. Those who buy more or less regularly, to whom we 
gladly supply lists gratis as issued. Such buyers realise 
the heavy cost in sldlled time, printing, and postage that 
catalogues involve. 

If. Those who order only when they see an obvious and 
profitable bargain. 

III. Those who never order, but need information gratis 
and at our expense. Such addresses are regularly weeded 
from register. 

Tliere are fourth and fifth classes, the banes of most 
antiquarian bookmen. These we need not describe. 

Shakespeare Press (Stratford-on-Avon). 

We send catalogues on application, gratis, and if re* 
quested we continue sending tliem without regard Ao 
orders received. Ev'ery two or three years our card inde^' 
of addresses for catalogues is inspected, and those are 
deleted from which not a single order has been received. 
Francis Edwards, Ltd. (Marylebone, London). 

Further replies will be published next month. 
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‘‘KIND HUNT.” • 

By Wilfrid Gibson. 


T his is a difficult world for poet.s and it takes most 
of them all their time to look after their own 
careers, the business of establishing themselves in the 
public estimation and of maintaining their precarious 
perch above the heads of the crowd is apt to absorb all 
their energies ; or, rather, 
to put the matter more 
fairly, their intense con¬ 
centration on the produc¬ 
tion of their poems leaves 
them little leisure for the 
consideration of the fate 
of others. Mr. Blunden, 
however, besides having 
been a Blue-coat boy like 
Leigh Hunt, has a chivalry 
in common with the .sub¬ 
ject of his long-expected 
and eagerly-awaited bio¬ 
graphy: he, too, has a 
sincere concern for the 
reputation of other poets 
and will spare no labour 
in their service; but, while 
Leigh Hunt • exercised 
himself on behalf of 
neglected or ill-used con¬ 
temporaries, Mr. Blunden 
is bent on the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the slighted shades 
of the lesser and half- 
forgotten poets of the 
Romantic Revival. His 
labours on behalf of John 
Clare having been crowned 
with success, he has now 
turned his attention to a 
poet of a very different 
calibre and a man of a 
very different character; 
and‘in this case he is more 
concerned to justify the 
character of the man than 
to rescue the poetry from 
the oblivion that has fallen 
on it. Mr. Blunden by no means despises Leigh Hunt's 
poetry, but we feel that he likes it mainly because he 
likes the man who wrote it. 

Th0 bad luck that dogged Leigh Hunt all his life did 
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A Biography.' 
(8Z8, net.) 


By Edmund Blunden. 


not desert him at the graveside. Through all his days 
he was the victim of misunderstanding or wilful mis¬ 
representation ; and, largely owing to the heedless 
action of one of his closest and most trusted friends, it 
would seem that his reputation will never be free from 

the taint of villainy it 
received when the innocent 
poet became the victim of 
a genius. Charles Dickens, 
unable to resist the 
temptation of tricking out 
one of his most despicable 
characters with some of 
the superficial affectations 
and absurd mannerisms of 
his friend, the readers of 
Bleak House " concluded 
that the insufferable 
Skimpole was an authentic 
portrait of Hunt. How 
anybody could bring them¬ 
selves to believe that the 
amiable, industrious and 
long-suffering Hunt was 
truly represented by that 
sponging waster and heart¬ 
less scoundrel Harold 
Skimpole, passes compre¬ 
hension. As Swmbume 
wrote in the Quarterly 
Review : 

•* The simple and final 
reply should have been that 
indolence was the essential 
quality of the character and 
philosophy of Skimpole, and 
that Leigh Hunt was one of 
the hardest and steadiest 
workers on record, thruugfi- 
out a long and chequered 
life, at the toilsome trade 
of letters ; and therefore to 
represent him as a heartless 
and shameless idler would 
have been as rational an 
enterprise, as life-like a 
design after life, as it would 
be to represent Shelley as a gluttonous, canting hypocrite, 
or Byron as a loyal and unselfish triend.*’ 

Dickens, too, did all that he could to destroy the 
li gend that he had unwittingly created; and to make 
it plain that be had simply drawn on his friend for the 
more amusing and harmless characteristics of Skimpole, 


Lrtigh Hunt, author of 

** Byron and Bla ContompornrleoJ 

From ** LelRh Hunt," by Edmund Blunden (Cobden-SMidenon). 
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And yet that word "hannless” makes me pause. 
Hunt was no deliberate villain, yet there was undoubtedly 
somethingof Skimpole in his character; and I cannot help 
feeling that Dickens felt In his heart of hearts that some 
of these ''harmless affectations" were not quite so 
harmless as they seemed. Mr. Blunden records a 
momentarily harsh, but evidently deeply felt, com¬ 
ment of Keats's on his friend: " Hunt docs 
hann by making fine things petty and beautiful 
things hateful." And these words read almost 
like the comment of Dickens himself on one of his own 
more volatile characters. Dickens loathed sesthctical 
foppery as much as ho loathed ethical foppery, and there 
was a deal of sesthctical foppery about Leigh Hunt. 
Dickens knew, too, from bitter experience, how imcer- 
tain is the line which divides the " unworldlincss " of 
the impecunious, who live largely at the expense of their 
friends, from a selfish humbug, and how shadowy that 
which separates " idealism " from a deliberate shirking 
of responsibility. It is indeed difficult for the most 
sympathetic reader 1o believe that Leigh Hunt could be 
truly so blind to the realities of life as at times fie would 
appear to have been. And was it for nothing that that 
soul of integrity, his brother John, turned his back on 
him in later life ? 

The truth of the matter is of course that Leigh Hunt 
was, like the rest of us, a bundle of contradictions. He 
worked as hard as an ant, and was at the same time a 
butterfly sipping honey from the flowers of—a very 
htcrary—Paradise. He* was a man of principle with 
an incurable carelessne.ss in money matters. He had 
the stuff of martyrs in him, and yet loved to dally among 
the roses of Eden. (The plethoric Haydon once said 
to him—" You would have bet^n burned at the stake for 
a principle, and would have feared to put your feet in 
the mud.") He went to prison for his political principles, 
had his cell decorated like a bower, and forgot to pay the 
painters. A married man with a difficult wife (whose 
slackness in money matters was lesponsible, as Mr. 
Blunden makes clear, for much of the misn'presentation 


her husband endured), and a family that brought him 
grief and trouble, he remained in spirit an adolwcent to 
the end. He knew every misfortune and suffered 
every indignity that the world has to offer us, and he 
persisted in regarding life through the spectacles of 
literature. 

Yet there was one thing that he always saw dearly 
enough, and that was poetry. He was not a great poet, 
nor even a very good poet, himself; but he recognisecl a« 
great poet when he saw him. Even foppery, that dead¬ 
liest of vices because it tends to confuse the real values, 
could not blind him to the morning star of genius. So 
let us remember him as the friend and champion of 
poets, and of poets who had still to win a general recog¬ 
nition. He was indeed virtually the discoverer of 
Keats, Shelly and Tennyson, and their indefatigable 
champion to the end ; and though, as a youth, hp failed 
at first to appreciate the significance of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, when his taste had matured ho made noble 
amends. It was not hLs fault that the championship of 
a great poet by a minor poet may temporarily tend to 
confusion in the minds of the indiscriminating ; and the 
fact that focis regarded Keats at first as nothing more 
than Leigh Hunt's pet pupil, does not detract from the 
ungrudging nobility and single-minded generosity of 
Hunt's intention. Hunt was indeed always the soul of 
generosity, and, with all his weaknesses, entirely without 
spiritual or intellectual pride. Like the hero of his best 
known poem he is most fittingly recorded as “ one who 
loved his fellowmen." 

I must not close this short notice without a tribute to 
the ardour and understanding with which Mr. Blunden 
has carried out his self-imposed labour of love. This is 
indeed a model biography, entirely without the superior 
airs and graces of the smart-Alec school, whose efforts to 
be amusing at the expense of their forefathers have made 
the reading of modern biographies the most distasteful 
job that falls to the lot of the reviewer. How the shade 
of Hunt must lojoice to have so noble a tribute from a 
poet, and from such a poet! 


CHAUCER. 

By Alfred Noyes. 


II. 

HE beautiful edition of the works of Chaucer from 
tlic Shakespeare Press is now complete, and 
Messrs. Blackwell nv to be congratulated on a pro¬ 
duction that will afipeal to the reader of poetry as wcdl 
as to the bibliophile. 

In a former article, dealing with the *' ('anterbury 
Talcs. 'J described the "Prologue"as Chaucer’s greatest 
achievement; and, for similar reasons, one may say 
that the greatness of Chaucer elsewhere is to be found in 
the incidentals rather tllan in the finished structure and 
full body of his work. In his ** Dream of Fair Women " 
Tennyson suggests the truth: 

I read before mine eyelids dropt their shade 
‘ The fA^gend of l.ciod Women,’ long ago 

Song by the morning star of song, who made 
His music heard below, 

Don Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 
apaciotta timea of great Elizabeth 
, aottuda that echo atiU.” 


There is excellent criticism concealed in those lines. 
Chaucer was, above all things, a maker of preludes— 
preludes to narrative, preludes to character painting, 
the first vital touches of portraiture, and preludes to the 
confident and full-fiedged lyricism of the Elizabethans. 
Tennyson does not tell us how far he read in the 
" Legend of Good Women " before his eyelids " dropt 
their shade " ; but it is certain that Chaucer's own 
eyelids drooped long before he had completed his own 
plan for the poem. Of the nineteen women whose 
heroic stories he proposed to tell, he has dealt with 
only nine; and by far the most beautiful part of the 
work is again the prologue, and the great incidental 
ballade on Alceste, in which again we seem to hear the 
Muse of English lyrical poetry, trying over the first 
notes of the fuller song, and listening with eager ears 
to her elder sister of France. 

The lines that lead up to it are among the most 
pictorial in English verse; and in themselves.are Hi 
sufficient answer to the latter-day suggestion that 
colour must be left to the brush of ^ painter, and 
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should be ignored by the artist in words. Nothing could 
be more natural and spontaneous than Chaucer’s use 
of colo\^, though this is again one of the incidentals/* 
and a strong case could be made out for him as the 
greatest master of colour in English poetry up to the 
arrival of Keats. Colour in poetry is not merely a 
e matter of the direct use of the names of colours. Even 
more than in painting its beauty depends on what 
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of the decorative quality of Botticelli*^ 

Venus/* is Chaucer’s picture of the God of Love waUe&lg 
in a meadow with his Queen: 


** And she was clad in real habite grene, 

A fret of gold she hadd^ next her heer, 
And upon that a whitd crowne she beer 
With flourouns smal^, and I shall not lye 
For all the world ryght as a daysye 



Canterbury Filgrime at the Tabard lna« Southwark, 

(Corbottid.) 


Swedenborg would have called ” correspondences ” with 
the world of the intellect and the spirit. A notable 
example of this is the passage in ” Macbeth ” : 

'* This my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine 
Making the green one red." 

Another example, rising even more clearly into the 
realms of the spirit and leaving the colour terms com¬ 
pletely behind, even while it suggests the colours them¬ 
selves in their richest life, is the passage m Keats’s '* Ode 
on Melancholy ”: 

“ Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 

Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 

Or on the wealth of globed peonies ; 

Or tf thy mtstress some rich anger shows, 

Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave 
And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes."* 

What sullen crimsons, warm snows, dark iridescences 
of tears are hidden and suggested in the alchemy of that 
indirect association of peonies and anger, tears, and the 
rainbow of the salt estranging sea. It is a masterpiece 
of colour, worthy of Titian. 

More direct but not less beautiful, and with something 


Y-corouned is with whit6 levte lyte 

So were the flourouns of hire coroune white.’* . . • 

And what a picture is that of the god. Love himself, 
clothed in embroidered silk, fretted with red rose leaves 
and green sprays, the freshest since the world was first 
begun ; a sun, instead of gold, crowning his golden hair, 
so that the beholder could scarce look upon the bright¬ 
ness of his face, or see clearly the fiery darts that he 
carried, between his wings, outspread like the wings of 
an angel. After him came that radiant throng of women 
whose names have been his chief praise; and, round 
thf Flower of his delight they sang ” carol-wise *' the 
ballad in which he sets the beauty of the death-Con- 
quering spirit, as manifested in Alcestis, above all 
other. • 

‘ Hj(>, Absalon, thv gilt^ tresses clere; 

Ester, ley thou thy mekeness al adoun; 

Hyde, Jonathas, al thy frendly manere; 

I'enalopee, and Marcia Catoun, 

Make of youre wifhode no comparysoun; 

Hyde ye youre beautds, Ysoude and Eleyne ; 

My lady comitli, that al this may disteyne.” 

This beautiful ballade is the pagan complement to> 
the “ Invocation *’ in the *‘ Second Nun's Tale,” where 
Chaucer made the opening lines of the thirty-third 
canto of the ** Paradise ** of Dante an enduring part at 
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our English heritage. Tj^re are depths in that Invoca* 
tion which have never yet been fathomed : 

Thou mayde and mooder, doghter of thy sone, 

. • Thou well of mercy, S3mfttl soul^s cure, 

In whom that Gocl, for bountee. chees to wone. 

Thou humble, and heigh over every creature, 

Jhou nobledest so ferforth our nature 

That no desdeyn the Makere liaddc of kynde 

His sone in blood and flessb to clothe and wynde." 

And it contains one superb exception to the rule that 
Chaucer doe.s not*write great single lines. 

” Assembled is in thee magnificence." 

' There is almost an anticipation of Crashaw here. But 
this Invocation, too, is incidental, and obviousl>^ not 
written for its st*tting. 

In the “ House of Fame,*’ again, the first two parts 
are almost negligible as poetry, while the third (again 
opening with an invocation from Dante) is one of the 
finest examples of Chaucer's satirical power in poetry, 
and remains (yet again) an unfinished fragment. Nothing 
more true or more contemptuous has ever been written 
on that notoriety which is so commonly confounded 
\ with the real values of true fame. The good and the 
wise arrive at the House of Fame and achieve it, often 
against their will. The worthless arrive, ask for it, and 


receive it in even fuller measure. Again, the good and 
the wise arrive, and are driven away ihto obhvKm. 
And again, the worthless arrive and, by the ybini of 
the goddess, are blown into oblivion too. Caprice rules 
in that land, and nothing but caprice can be counted 
upon. It was in the faith that inspired his invocation 
that Chaucer found his permanent values and the 
power to defy caprice. He had a fortress in his own- 
spirit, and he walked upon a sure though invisible road' 
to the “ land of matters unforgot." It was in this 
certainty that he was able to say in one of the finest of 
his minor poems: 

'* This wrccched worlds transmutacion 

As wele or wo, now’ pourc and now honour, 
Withouten ordre or wys discretion 
Governed is by Fortunes erronr ; 

But nathelcs the lak of hir favour 
Ne may not don me singen, though I dye 
' J 'ay tout perdu nton temps et mon labour ’ 

For fynally, Fortune, I thee defye." 

Tlie refrain of his " Baladc de Bon Conscyl" is the 
secret undertone of all his joyous music. 

It is only when a man has achieved that nobler care¬ 
lessness that he enters into the kingdom of real values 
in life and poetry, or is able, in Chaucer's phrase, to 
" hold the high way ” with a song, and let his ghost 
lead him into that heavenly Spring of which all earthly 
springs are but prophetic shadows. It 
was so that Chaucer, the most joyous of all 
the pilgrims of eternity, took earthly beauty 
as his viaticum, and sang back to the birds 
in the waj'.side hedgerows : 

Now w'clcom, somer, with Ihv Konn^ softe 
That hast this wintre’s weders over-shake 
And driven away the longe nyglites blake ; 

** Saynt Valentyn, that art full hy on loflc 
'llius syngen sinal6 foul^s for Ihy sake 
Now welcom, somer^ with thy sonne softe 
That hast this wintre's weders over-shake,” 

This delicious air, anticipating in the little 
shiver of the additional syllabic (the third) 
of the third line, the full breeze of our later 
lyric music, with its " syllabic t'quivalenccs,” 
is yet again only an incident in the " Par- 
lement of Foulcs,” pc?rhaps the most 
delightful of all the minor poems. But 
the “ Parlement of Foules ” is really the 
exception proving the rule that Chaucer's 
beauties are incidental. It is an exquisitely 
finished and joyous work ; and the one to 
which (out.side the prologue to the “ Canter¬ 
bury Tales ”) the reader can return most 
frequently with the fullest pleasure. Human 
laughter there mingles with the music 
of the birds, and his earthly garden is 
none the less Paradisal in its light and 
colour and suggestion of the deeper inner 
tones: 

A garden saw 1 ful of blosmy bow^ 

Upon a river in a grend mede, 

'There as ther sweetness jivermore y now is 
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From a rntnuserlpt copy, on vellum, of “ The Canterbury Talee," 
adorned with marginal paintings. In the possession of the 
Marquis of Staflord. 


With flour^s white, blew&, yelwe and rede, 
And cold6 wellfe-str^mds, nothyng dede, ^ 
That swimmen ful of smal^-fisch^ lighte 
With fynn6s rede and scales siiver-brighte. 


" On every bough the briddfes herdc I synge 
With voj's of aungel in her arinonye. . . . 


'* Of instruments of string^ in acord 
Herde I so pleye a ravisshyng sweetnessc 
That God, that Maker is of all and I-ord, 
Ne herde never better, as I gcsse ; . . . 


“ The air of that place so attemprfe was 
That never was grcvaunce of hoot ne cold ; 

There wex eek every holsom spice and grass 
Nc no man may ther wex6 seek nor old, 

Yit was there joye more a thousand fold 
Than man can tell; nc never wolde it nyght, 

Kut any deer day to any mann6s sighte.*' 

It was no more than a dream-land, as he 
speedily goes on to show; but, when the song 
of the birds was over, as he says, he woke, and 
began to read in other books, and read on always, 
in the hope that some day he would meet a reality 
whereby he should fare the better, *' and thus to 
read 1 will not spare.” 

It is greatly to be hoped that this beautiful new 
edition of Chaucer will encourage others to read on 
also. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL.* 

By Hugh FA. Fausset. 


W E live in a formless age and it is natural therefore 
that fiction should be our most practised and 
most popular art. For it imposes, or seems to impose, 
the lightest discipline upon a writer and has indeed 
become a sort of dumping ground for private con¬ 
fessions, public pamphl teering, psychoanalysis, sexual 
melodrama and social lesearch. The licence of the 
modern novelist is however due to the fact tiiat he is 
living and working in a period of transition not only 
in human life, but in his particular art. Until late in 
the nineteenth century the tradition still held, if 
somewhat precariously in England, that the prime 
function of a novelist was to tell a stor}’, to untold a 
plot, and to reveal characters at least as much by their 
outward action as their inward thought and senti¬ 
ments. But gradually, as analysis lias eaten into life 
and Dostoievsky has supplanted Dickens, the novelist 
has become more and more preoccupied with the inward 
drama of personality, with mental, emotional and 
spiritual events which are not neces.sarily externalised 
'in action and which arc unified by their own subtle 
logic rather than by that of a plot. In thus abandoning 
however the structural support of an objective narrative 
many modem novelists have collapsed into formless 
subjectivism and the surprising acclamation accorded 
to such a novelist as Mr. R. H. Mottram is doubtless 
due to the fact that although his treatment of life is 
superficial and external, he does at least try to be 

* ‘*The English Novel from the Earliest Days to the Death 
of Joseph Conrad." By Ford Madox Ford. 5s. (Constable.) 
-—•'Tradition and Hugh Walpole." By Clemence Dane. 6s. 
Gietnemann.) 


impersonal and objective. In this attempt however 
he is only following the lead of a number of writers 
who during the last forty years have acted upon the 
conception that fiction was not expansive story-telling, 
but an art, demanding as much austerity as any other 
art, and that the novel, in Mr. Ford's words, ” was a 
vehicle by means of which every kind of psychological 
or scientific truth connected witli human life and affairs 
could be very fittingly conveyed.” This conception 
came to England from France. To quote Mr. Ford 
again : “It was Flaubert who most shiningly practised 
the doctrine of tin; novelist as Creator who should 
have a Creator’s aloofness, rendering the world as he 
sees it, altering no comments, falsifying no issues and 
carrying the subject—the affair—^lie has selected for 
rendering, remorselessly out to its logical conclusions.” 
And Mr. Ford's refreshingly provocative survey of the 
Engl* h novel from the Elizabethan age to the present 
day is governed by his preference for the novel of 
aloofness, of which Richardson, who ” did have an 
artistic conv<mtion of sorts, did try in some way to 
render life, did deal almost exclusively in neither very 
moral nor very immoral personages,” was the pioneer. 
And it is by this standard that he measures the virtues 
and defects of Defoe, Fielding and Smollett, and con¬ 
siders ” Oliver Twist ” as ” the beginning of the end, 
the novel becoming the vehicle for the reform of abuses.” 
That he is often prejudiced by his dislike of ” Anglo- 
Saxondom ” (possibly this accounts for hLs neglect of 
Jane Austen), and that he fails to distinguish between 
the writer who is inspired by true moral values and who 
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is inflamed or distracted by the moral temper of his 
day, is certain. Nor does he sufiiciently recognise that 
undue attention to manner, to which the Aloof novelist 
is often prone, may stultify art just as much as undue 
attention to matter or morals. But although we may 
not ^are all his raptures over the technical efiorts of 
Flaubert, Maupassant, Turgenev, Henry James, Henry 
Harland and George Moore, his essay is equally valuable 
for the disagreement and the agreement which it pro¬ 
vokes. Above all it is a craftsman's essay, at once 
experienced and curious of experiment. 

Miss Clemence Dane does not share Mr. Ford’s dislike 
for the morals of the English gentleman. Indeed she 
comes near making him, under the guise of " the Plain 
Man in the Street,” her criterion of value. This ” Plain 
Man ” whose interest almost all the great writers of 
the past have, in her view, won, is borrowed fiom a 
statement of belief by Mr. Hugh Walpole, and at the 
beginning of her essay is^ located in his nursery. Here 
Miss Dane finds three main types of child readers— 
the romantics, 'who satisfy their sense of wonder on 
fairy tales or the ” Arabian Nights "; the moralists, 
who are attracted by the Bible and for whom virtue 
must be crowned and vice be punished; and the realists, 
who like autobiography and will not have fairies, even 
on a desert island. And, in her opinion, the typical 
English novel, which she calls ” the traditivc novel,” 
has been the result of innumerable rt'sponses to the 
demand for a blend of these three types. Armed with 


this preconception, ^e proceeds to survey the Englisb 
novel from the time of the folk-tale until the present 
day, and although at times facts in the form of one 
element of her s3mthesis put considerable strain upma 
her theory, she succeeds with much plausibility in 
preserving it intact until the late War, which '* brdke 
in two the life of the nation ” and ” did exactly the* 
same to the life of literature.” Hence on the one*> 
hand there is a ” pre-war group of writers either reveredi' 
as * classic ’ or derided as Victorian,” on the other a 
group of disintegrators and experimenters whose aim 
” seems to be to disperse the novel’s parts once more^ 
and this in the name of Realism.” Hence also the 
temporary bewilderment or distress of the "Gentle 
Reader,” whom however Miss Dane hastens to comfort 
by directing to the works of Mr. Hugh Walpole, in 
which, she assures him, he will find the blend so agree¬ 
able to his taste, ” the old-fashioned tale with the 
innovation in idea which modernises it, which turns the 
traditional into the traditivc novel.” 

Miss Dane’s detailed study of Mr. Walpole's novels 
is charmingly sympathetic, but, like her formula, it 
lacks real critical penetration. That her appreciation 
is generous may be suggested by her description of 
” Harmer John ” as ’* a book so moving that I am half 
afraid to put dowm the degree of admiration I feel 
for it, lest its beauty be cheapened by easy praise." 
But it is. alas 1 so much easier to be generous than 
ju.st. 


W. L. COURTNEY. 

By Arthur Waugh. 


M rs. COURTNEY has written a book which no 
one else could have written; * and only those 
of us who knew her husband best can appreciate the 
value and fidelity of her record. Courtney wrote his 
own autobiography ; but, as his wife says, he did not 
do himself justice. He was trained from boyhood in 
that decent school of personal reticence, in which many 
of his pupils would be proud to follow him; ^ c had 
learnt an^ tat4[ht that among the things which are 
" not don6 ” in the company of the self-n^specting, the 
very first weaknesses to be subdued are self-praise and 
the celebration of one's own career, feo while ” The 
Passing Hour ” contained many intimate and poignant 
touches relating to its author's youth, and plenty of 
kindly humour and character, it said almost nothing 
about the thirty-four years during which Courtney 
was editor of the Fortnightly Review, and paid no kind 
of tribute to the wide interests and keen judgment 
which rendered his editorship one of the most notable 
achievements in contemporary journalism. That gap 
an the literary history of our time Mrs. Coairtney has 
now filled with a brief, compact and searching mono¬ 
graph which de.serves to be acclaimed as a model of its 
kind. The portrait is irradiated with sympathy, but it 
does not disdain the duties of iriendly criticism. Un¬ 
like most tributes of wifely piety, it presents the figure 
of a living man, and not a marble statue. It is as 
sensitive an humour as in interpretation; and it also 

• “ ybe Mskiag of «ii Editor; W. L. Courtasy, iSso-ieaS.'* 


offers, by way of backgroimd, a concise history of the 
Fortnightly Review, under all its editors, a history which 
will remain the final authority upon a subject of very- 
real significance. 

In calling her book " The Making of an Editor,” Mrs. 
Courtney suggests implicitly that all the rest of her 
husband's life was a sort of preparation and trainings 
for the editorial chair, and that he was particularly 
happy in findmg his natural occupation while still a 
comparatively young man, and of keeping it unbroken 
until his death. I thmk she is right in this. Courtney 
was certainly more at ease as editor than he can ever 
have been as schoolmaster or as don. My own recollec¬ 
tion of him goes back to 1876, when I was a small boy 
at a dame-school in Bath. Just below St. Stephen's 
Church, Lansdown, a tall man with a military mous¬ 
tache was climbing the steep hill, with a schoolboy on 
either side of him. " That's Courtney,” said my com¬ 
panion ; ” head master of Somerset^ire College"; 
and, as he spoke, Courtney patted the back of one of 
the boys, who was faltering in the uphill climb. That 
picture has often recurred to my memory as a sort 
of allegory. The road was uphill most of the way in 
Courtney’s life; but he was always cheerful and always 
encouraging to his fellow-climbers. 

It was nearly ten years later that I next skw hiil^ 
when, on my first morning at New College, Oxford, ho 
sent for me to say that he was to be my tutor, and pro¬ 
ceeded to lay down a flyaopsis of my future reading;. 
From that time until the end of his life hardly a menihi 
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passed without our meeting or exchanging letters; for 
tie left Oxford to join the Uterar)^ staff of the Daily 
TiUgraph the tenn after I took my degree; and, when 
I started life as pubUsher and journalist, he never missed 
«n opportunity of giving me encouragement and help. 
It was owing to him that I went to Chapman & Hall 
4as ijanaging director, and that I was enlisted on the 
reviewing staff of the Daily Telegraph. And as he 
treated me, so he treated everyone in whom h? took 
Jk interest. He was the most generous of friends, and 
the versatility of his interests 
gathered him friends from 
all classes of the intellectual 
•community—writers, actors, 
artists, politicians, philo¬ 
sophers and men of science. 

This vivid versatility was 
his prevailing characteristic; 
it^was also his greatest danger 
as a schoolmaster and a 
•don. Already at Bath, when 
he was a head master in 
his early twenties, parents 
were beginning to grow a little 
suspicious of his presence 
at theatres and dances; 
while at Oxford there were 
not wanting grave and 
reverend frowns when Irving 
was invited to lecture at 
the Shcldonian, and Toole 
brought to the high table 
in New College Halil With 
a few cheery exceptions. 

Senior Common room con¬ 
sidered Courtney too closely 
identified with under¬ 
graduate interests. He was 
treasurer of the Boat Club, virtual founder of the 
Dramatic Society, himself an actor, a dancer and a 
contributor to the London press. When he stood tor 
the Professorship of Logic, the mandaims preterred a 
man whom they believed to be a more solid candidate. 
Courtney concluded that the time had come to leave 
Oxford; and being introduced by Dr. Robson Roose 
to the proprietor of the DaUy Telegraph, he exchanged 
the dreammg cloisters of New College for the thunders 
of Peterborough Court. 

The quiet humour which plays across Mrs. Courtney's 
pages is at its best in her description of the circum¬ 
stances of this astonishing change. She i elates how 
Oxford'grceted the news, with a dismay that was apolo¬ 
getic and ashamed ; and how Sir Edwin Arnold set the 
author of the ** lafe of John Stuert Mill ” a task which 
was to test his ability by ** two*or three characteristic 
specimens of his pen I The subjects chosen were— 
(1) The Present State of Parties in England, (z) Tulips 
and Tulip Shows; and the candidate for editorial 
honours was counselled to employ ** three paragraphs 
-—•beginning, middle and end—the opening of the leader 
more or less arranged to catch attention, and the 
language as refined and correct as possible, but not so 
as to be above the heads of the million for whom we 
suite.” Courtney must have laughed in the sleeve of 


his gown; but apparently he did not write too high 
above ** the million's ” head. For he got the post, and 
came up to London and its fogs in the January of 1890, 
to work there for more than*thirty-eight years with an 
energy that never faltered, and a popularity that con¬ 
tinually increased. There cm be no doubt at all that 
he was an immense asset to his paper. He was a 
figurehead with knowledge , he put all the world at 
its ease; and nobody was happier in smoothing over 
those difficulties and misunderstandings which are 
bound to arise in the day's 
work. 

He had been five years 
in London when Fr^eric 
Chapman offered him the 
editorship of the Fortnightly 
Review, which had then seen 
thirty years of life under 
four different editors, and 
was now to remain in Court¬ 
ney's undivided charge for 
another thirty-four. As his 
wife very shrewdly says, 
the Review, when he took it 
over, was "in no need of 
stimulation, but it was in 
considerable need of steady¬ 
ing "; and his was just 
the hand to give it the sup¬ 
port desired. From the very 
first, the editor's biographer 
was associated with him 
as assistant and reader; and 
though she takes no credit 
to herself for any of the 
achievements of Courtney's 
editorship, the truth slips 
through the meshes of her 
reticence every now and then. It was she for instance 
who first " spotted " the quality of Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
then an unknown joumalisl in Newcastle, and in the 
course of sifting manuscripts she made many another 
shrewd discovery. But of course the breadth of the 
interests consulted was due, first and last, to Courtney's 
own receptivity; he had all the journalist's scent for 
a good theme, and he always preferred a sound article 
to a showy name. Tlierc was never a tamt of snobbery 
about lus choice of contributors; he went for the 
good thing, whoever wrote it; and the long list of 
writers who served under his banner may be .said 
to mclude almost every considerable authority who 
lent disttmetion to the thought and policy of the last 
thirty years. 

In the final chapter Mrs. Courtney remarks, with a 
fia^ of intimate insight, upon the good fortune which 
has attended the Fortnightly m " the singular suitability 
of each editor to his period Who better than 

Morley could have waged the battle for free-thought 
m the fighting seventies i " But what would Morley 
" have made of the brilliant, slightly decadent, purely 
literary period, which Harris so faithfully represented, 
except perhaps to denounce it ? *' As for Courtney," he 
had not Morley's strength of purpose; he impressed 
his own personality less upon hb contributors—he did 
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not seek so to impress it; but he touched life at many 
more points, and his sympathies were wider/' He 
represented the newer journalism, opening gates of 
knowledge and of taste to a fresh and importunate 


public. He took learning and judgment out into the 
open ; he made them attractive and appealing ; he set 
out to serve the public, and the public rallied round 
him with a will 


CHARLES II AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 

By Arthur Bryant. 


T he life of Charles II offered few opportunities for 
the pursuit of letters. For the dark, romantic 
prince, bom in the old Palace of St. James’s three 
hundred years ago, was tossed before he was twelve 
into a world of battle, exile and poverty, and only 
returned to a settled existence when his youth was 
over and his habits formed. Even in his brief and 
troubled childhood Charles was given little encouiage- 
ment to read. "Take heed," wrote his first tutor, 
Newcastle, husband of Lamb's " thrice-noble Margaret 
Newcastle," " of too much book " It was advice nl 
which Charles had littU' need, and at the end of his hfc, 
Dryden, who knew him well, testified that he under¬ 
stood men better than h'tters. 

" Hib conversation, wit and parts. 

His knowledge in the noblest, useful arts 
Were such dead authors could not gi\e. 


He drained from all, and all they knew, 

His apprehensions cjuick, Lis judgment true, 

That the most learned must with shame confess 
His knowledge more, his reiUlmg only less ' 

Yet if literature be the expression of an acute oi 
beautiful mind, he is not too bold an explorer who w^ould 
seek for it in Charles. For his sayings, recorded by 
those who lived with him, base as much the img of 
true style as those of Johnson and Sidney Smith. " It 
is odd," he remarked at a time when some new informer 
was ever}' day astounding the English public with 
storic.s of blood-curdling plots, " how all my friends 
seem to keep them some tame rogue " ; anc when 
Oates, th{»<' most universal villain, offered to pray for 
him, his simple omment was: "I would not have 
God mocked." And what could be ijeater than hu^ 
portra3’al (so loved by Horace Walpole) of a tedious 
Anglican divine * " That he was a very honest man 
but a great blockhead ; th it he had given him a living 
in Suffolk swanning with nonconformists; that he 
had gone from house to house and brought them all to 
church; that he had made him a bisJiop for his dih- 
gence; but what he could have said to the noncon¬ 
formists he could not imagmc, except he believed tliat 
his nmiicnse suited their nonsense " 

^ Tlic truth of the matter is that Charles had a genius 
for self-cxpxession. His remarks ha\e just that vital 
touch ot personalit}’ that marks the master of style. 
Nor when wc turn from his spoken to his written word 
are we dibappointed. The son of the man, who solaced 
his captivity by reading Shakespeare, had an unconscious 
gift for Uteraturt' Unliappily he was lazy and, being 
a king, had little ma*ntive to overcome that aversion 
which the lazy man, however gifted, feels to putting 
pen to paper*—" the naturall lazinesse 1 have towards 


d' 

writting," as Charles calls it. Consequently his letters, 
other tiian the official vantty written by his secretaries, 
are rare, and it was but seldom that any of his subjects 
could boast, as one did in 1670, of " a most gracious 
letter from his Majesty, dll wntt with his owne hand." 

Yet we all have our intimate moments, and kings 
are no exception to this ink* It is in the letteis Charles 
wrote to those he loved most that wc find the writer. 
The fust recorded example was written at the age of 
nine to his tutoi ; " Mv Lord, 1 would not have you 
take too much phisik, for it doth allwaies make me 
worse and I think it w'lll do the like with 30U I ride 
every day and am nad}' to follow any other dinctions 
from you Make haste to ntuine to liini that loves 
vou —Charles P." Alnady, in the childlike lines, there 
arc traces of the man’s essential style- the forceful 
brevit}', the quiet mocking humour turning inw'ard to 
ridicule itself, the warm affection, given so rarel}^ and 
yet so fieely when it was 

The jx'nnih ss ve,irs of exile offer few kdters, vet there 
are one or two that piove how staunch was Charles's 
gaiet}^ " 1 am just now," he wrote, "btginning this 
letter in in> sistei’s chamber, wheie there is such a 
noise tliat 1 ni Mr hoju to (nd it and much loss to write 
sense I shall onl} tell you that we are now thinkmg 
how to ji.isse oui lime , and m the first place of dancing, 
m which we find two difficulties, the one for want of 
the hddleis, the olhci for somebodv to teach the new 
dam t s 1 liavi- gott my sister to send foi Silvius as one 
that IS able to perfonne both ; for the lidlcdies my 
Lord Taafe does piomise to be their convoy, and in 
the meantmie we must content ourselves with those 
that make no difference between a hymn and a coiiinto." 

Charles's claim as a writer rests main!}* on a series 
of ninety-eight letters which he wrote to his sister, 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orl<*ans. In these the true 
Charles lives, witty, frank and affectionate. For 
Charles loved his sister as he loved no other creature. 
To him slie was always " My deare, dearc sister," and 
he a " brother that loves you more than he can express." 

" 1 assure you," he writes, " there is nothing I love so 
well as my dearest Mincttc." To please this sweet 
princess, for whom Molicrc wrote and Bossuet preached, 
Charles painted, in his direct, easy style, the life of the 
coloured court of vagabonds over which he presided: 

" We had a dcsigne to have had a masquerade hcere, 
but were not able to goe through with it, not having 
one man that would make a tolerable entry. I have 
been perswading the Queene to follow the Queene 
Mother of France's example and goe in masquerade 
before the camavaU be done; I bclceve it were worth 
seeing my Lord St. Albans " (who had a fiery face and 
was immensely fat) " in such an occasion. My wife 
hath given a good introduetkm to such a businesse, for 
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the other day she made my Lord Aubigny and two of 
her Chaplins dance country dances in her bedchamber. 
I am just now calld for to goe to the Play, soe can 
say no more." And what could be more delightful 
than his reference to the seventeenth century plague 
of long sermons : " We have the same disease of aCrmons 
that you complaine of, but I hope you have the same 
\;onveniencc that the rest of the family has of .sleeping 
out most of the time, which is a great ease to those who 
are bound to hear them." Or the reference to the 
distinguished French astro¬ 
loger, who visited him at 
Newmarket and " lost his 
money upon confidence that 
the Starrs could tell which 
horse would winn, for he 
had th». ill luck to foretell 
three times wrong together, 
and James bclecvcd him so 
mucli as he lost his money 
upon the same score.” 

Indeed, Charlcs*b comment on 
this " pnjfett " reveals the 
true* Philosopher King: 

" I give little credit to such 
kinde of cattle, and the 
lisse you do it th<* better, 
for if tliey could tell an}'- 
Ihing 'tis inconvenient to 
know one's fortune before¬ 
hand, good or bfid, and so, my 
dearest sistei, good night.” 

It has been said 
Charles sedd England. Yet in 
matters relating to the sea 
and trade, he would never 
allow thf* least derf)gation of the dignity and interest of 
his country, and when he chose could speak in the 
accents of Elizabetn herself: " There is nobody desires 
more to have a stri< t frindship with the King of France 
than I do, but I will never buy of it upon dishonourable 
termes, and I thanke God my condition is not so ill. 
but that I «*an stand upon my own leggs and beleeve 
that my frindship is as valuable to my neighbours as 
theirs is to me.” And when war threatened and 
passions ran high, he could ride the whirlwind witli a 
grace and confidence worthy of Palmerston: ” The 
States keep a great bragging and noise, but I beleeve 


when it comes to it they will looke twise before 
Icape. I never saw so greate an appetite to a warre 
as is in both this towne and country, espetially in the 
Parlament men, who, 1 am confident would pawne 
their estates to maintaine a warre. But all this shall 
not governe me, for I will looke merely to what is just 
and best for the honour and good of England, and will 
be very steady in What I resolve, and if 1 be forsed to 
a warre, I shall be ready with as good .ships and men 
as ever was seene and leave the successe to God.” 

Charles never conquered 
the aversion to pursuing 
the art for whicli he was so 
well fitted, but in his old 
age read much and took a 
considerable interest in litera¬ 
ture. He would often talk 
to D r y d e n and on one 
occasion offered that great 
man his advice. " If I were 
a poet," he said, and then, 
with an exquisite courtesy 
to put his friend at his 
ease and I am sure I am 
poor enough to be one—1 
would write such and such a 
thing." Before he died he 
dictated to Pepys the story 
of that miraculous escape 
which, a hunted fugitive, he 
had made thirty j^ears befor*'. 
Let one pa.ssage, describ¬ 
ing how he crossed a Shrop¬ 
shire river by night with 
his humble guide. Richard 
Penderell, suffice. Pendercll, 
fearless till that moment, confessed that he could not 
swim and was afraid. " So I told him that the river 
being but a little one, 1 would undertake to help him 
over. ITpon which we went over .some clos(*s to the 
river side, and I, entering the river first to .see wiiether 
I could my.self go over, found it was but a little above 
my middle and, tliercupon, taking Richard Penderell 
by the hand, 1 helped him over.” In the direct sim¬ 
plicity of the narrative th<*re is a touch of Banyan 
and Mr. Valiant-for-Truth's passage of that other 
river, even though there are no trumpets on the other 
side. 


that 



King Charles the Second (oh. 1685). 

From tlie original of Sir Peter Lely, In the collection of the Moat 
Noble the Marquia of Hertford. 


LITTLE ISLAND. 

A Novd of St Helena. 

By Leonard Cooper. 7s. 6 d. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 
This novel is an original essay in historical fiction. 
Napoleon, Sir Hudson Ix>wc 5 t. Helena and five average 
days of the life there—^that is all. But Mr. Cooper builds 
up a wonderful picture of the clash between the Emperor 
and the nerve-racked, over-conscientious Governor, with 
vivid characterisations of the men around Napoleon: 
Doctor O’Meara, Generals Bertrand, Gourgaud and Mon- 
tholon. There are glimpses of captive and jailer at their 
best and worst, memories of the Emperor’s great da3rs, 
a sad picture of boredom, intrigue, petty jealousies. 
*' Little Island ’* is a fair and vivid reconstruction of the 
past. There are many startling moments when Napoleon 
lives and moves in these pages. Ixivers of Napoleon and 
students of history cannot neglect this moving book. 


BUSHMAN BURKE. 

By Jean Devannv. 7s. t)d. (Duckworth.) 

Taipo of Bushman Burke, as his name indicates, is a 
native of the wilds, in this case the suh-tropical bush and 
timber land at the back of Wellington, New Zealand, 
rooming suddenly into a fortune of ^(200,000, he journeys 
to tlie city to see lawyer Wallace. In a remarkably sliort 
space ol time he falls in love with Wallace's daughter Flo, 
and trouble begins The girl is ultra>modcm, apparently 
shallow, and entirely self-centred. Her father even dis¬ 
claims any affection fur her. She has what she would 
dcscrilie a.s ” a hectic time ” and ” goes tlie pace ’’ to the 
fullest extent. After a brief and breezy time E«irkc marries 
her, and the book becomes a scries of matrimonial episodes. 
Only two endings seem possible, and the reader's interest 
is bound to be sustained wondeiing which of the two it 
will be. 
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LITERATURE AND HISTORY.* 

By Herbert £. Pauier. 


U NDER review are two books by scholars and specialists 
in history, the first of them an extenderl reprint of a 
hook already valued. '* CUo, A Muse/* by George Macaulay 
TrevelyEa (Regius Professor of Modem History in the 
•Dniversity of Cambridge), is a collection of essays of a 
vary infonning character dealing, for the most part, with 
tahjects relative to history. They do not, in the least, 

' Invite adverse criticism, though it may be necessary to 
‘ state that be in g in style a little too reminiscent of Addison 
tbey oCcaeionaUy create an atmosphere which docs not 
,';well euit the period dealt with. But in an age (this age) 

• 'When eseays are frequently little more than glorified 
Jdfimalese, meagre in content, careless in construction, and 
* euperficial in thought, these essays do strike a note which 
nay be Ustened to with profit. While every now and 
again Professor Trevelyan startles us by sometliing pene- 
tratingly well said, as when (speaking of Northumberland) 
he writes t ** Ijke all the greatest things, like the universe 
land does not easily yield up the truth, whether 
He secret heart is of joy or of sorrow. It heightens both 
till they are fused and the dispute between them loses 
naming. The great silence is too profound to be broken 
vdtii a question.*' 

Two or three of the essays strike me as being very 
Valuable, the one called '* The Middle Marches " a master- 
|l|ece of insight and information. For it is not only an 
enchmting essay in topography but gives us, through the 
Velaecope of the ballad, a remarkably clear view of the 
teHreoeded life of the wild freebooters of the Border 
. Country. The essay called " Poetry and Rebellion *' 
ioeuees the age of Byron, and should be read by all who 
' have delighted in Mauroia’s " Life of Byron," for it epito- 
atian md emphasises certain things which Maurois has 
* loft a little too straggling. Very few things in Professor 
IMvelym's book axe challengeable, though when, in his 
OMHiy ** History and Fiction," he writes of Stevenson's 
' " IMging for the Night '* that It gives us " the real char¬ 
acter of Villon " one can unhesitatingly say " No." Steven- 
. son's tale succeeds brilliantly as a tale about a scholar thief, 
a medUeval Ishmaelite and one type of " goUard " ; but 
the picture ol him is only lialf the real#Villon, for it omits 
Us virtues and his gloomy ecstasies and genius, leaves 
Iton right out of the canvas. 

" The Europem Heritage," by Watson Kirkconnell, is 
much broader in scope than George Trevelyan's book, rnd 
is not so much of^the class which constitutes Uterature 
as that which hslps and disseminates Uterature, a ministering 
angel aureoled with seltlessness, so that you may caU it 
a " glorified textbook," or anything patronisiifk you like 
without sullying its clear quaUty md usefulness or in- 
fttlting the author who is free from aU affectation md 
IMTStentiousness. Actually it is a soft of short encyclopaedia 
of Uterature and art, or, as tlic writer sub-terms it, "A 
Synopsis of European Cultural Achievement." It is the 
sort of book which ought to be in every editor's office 
and on the shell of every teacher of literature and history; 
a book for reference, and yet nevertheless a book to 
wile away ihc time, for it is astonishing how so, much" 
JoafUng information about painters, scientists, musicims, 
poets, dramatists md novelists has ^beek made readable 
and interesting. But that is because Watson KirkconneU 
1 ms avoided the ordinary textbook manner and managed 
' \ Vo put glow and vitalitj* into his crowded pages. More- 
he introduces his sheaves of facts about celebrities 
laoit or less trustworthy information about the begin- 
^ the race to which they belong, giving us also a 

hiitocy ol^thc race's development. Here mdeed 
p kkn^ wbudi might be nicknamed "The Cultural 

' ^ ^ dSk A MlWt." By George Macaulay Tievelyaa. 7s. fid. 

Ruropem Heritage." By Watwm Klrk- 


Handbook of the Teague of Nations," assuming, as it does, 
that national animosities are utterly preposterous. " Ignor¬ 
ance is the mother of Intolerance." says Watson Kirk¬ 
connell. " Most of the bitter prejudices which to-day 
poison the relationship of nation witli nation and of race 
with race spring primarily from lack of knowledge." True 
indeed, but most nations which go to war fight for Imd 
and money and do not trouble themselves about cultural 
heritage. It is only too easy for the governing classes 
to hoodwink the masses for the simple reason that the 
masses are fed on newspapers and cheap sentimental 
booklets, caring little or nothing about cultural heritage. 
If every newspaper in Europe would devote a column 
to this little volume (and they certainly won’t do any¬ 
thing so \rise or foolish), baptising themselves with its 
grace, and ever after devoting a page a day to reviews of 
books and discussions on art and literature with their 
international relationships, more would be done in the 
way of putting an end to war tlian is possible by the 
mouths of pi elates and state orators. 

Mr. Watson Kirkconnell's book contains chapters on 
the Eastern Slavs, the Western Slavs, the Southern Slavs, 
the Finno-Ugrians, the Jews, the French, the Germans, 
the Scandinavians, the Italians, the Celts, the English, 
the Spaniards, and others. One of his best chapters is on 
the Jews--sympathetic, enthusiastic, critical, condemna¬ 
tory. " History," he says, " provides no paralld to the 
long-persisting vitality of tiie Jewish people coupled with 
a profound contribution to wurld-civilisation. Ancient 
Greek science, philosophy and art were more exaltedly 
important, but the glory of Hella.s was of brief duration 
compared with the enduring strength of Hebraism. . . . 
But these incomparable ethics of the later prophets took 
a long time to develop. A strain of barbaric savagery 
mingled with religious zeal in many of their earlier leaders. 
Samuel butchered women and children in the name of 
God : David’s dying words ordered a foul murder that he 
himself bad sworn not to commit; Solomon was a sensual 
super-polygamist; and many a frenzied psalmist dreamt 
with horrid joy of the dashing out of alien children's 
brains against the walls of captured towns." He goes on 
to tell us how in mediaeval times the Jews were thwarted 
and persecuted, adding most wisely : " The traits of mind 
and life which to-day make the Jew so frequently disliked 
are the result not of race but of the organised repression, 
ignominy and torment wreaked upon them for long cen¬ 
turies by those who professed allegiance to the Prince of 
Peace and King of l^ve " Yet these same Jews in the 
case of their own philosopher Spinoza became the perse¬ 
cutors, expelling this angel of Hebriac light from their 
synago^es. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. Kirkconnell's 
book is a jewel heap of perfection. Many essential names 
have been omitted; and these ought to bo inserted in 
the reprint which is likely to come quickly. Although 
in the section on modern Irish Uterature Mr. Kirkconnell 
includes Yeats, Lord Dunsany, Douglas Hyde and Sir 
Horace Plunkett, he omits the very important dramatists 
Synge and Sean O'Casey; he omits the archaeologist and 
story-teller Standish O'Grady and the poet and romantic 
prose writer James Stephens. He also calls " £ " by his 
right name (George Russell) instead* of by his generally 
accepted nom de plu^ne (JE), which is nearly as bad a 
mistake as calling George Kliot by her natural name of 
Marian Evans. And in the two sections on Scottish litera¬ 
ture no modem writers are mentioned at all save Stevenson 
and Barrie. 

But these are mere dust motes. Considering its self- 
imposed Umitations of " tip end run," the book is aston- 
isbiiigly comprehensive, one of the finest little volumes of 
eolti^ information published lor years. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JULY. 1930. 

Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet hearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than the.x^h of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the swen Competitions, hut must cut 
out coupon hetow and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 

The Prize Page/' The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, London, £.0.4. 

That they may he available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions /, II and VII will he the same each month 
until further notice, hut the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month he changed,. 

Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor • cannot undertake to return them. 




THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 

I.—One Guinea for the best original lyric. 

II,—Half a Guinea for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 

k 

III. — ^Three New Books for the best list of six i)oetical 

similes. These maj^ be original, or taken from 
literatun?, giving swurces. 

IV. —Half a Guinea for the best definition of (i) wit, 

( 2 ) humour, with a short passage from a well- 
known writer illustrative of each. 

V.—Half a Guinea is offered for the best criticism, 
in not more than twenty-four lines of vcrs(!, 
of any book advertised or reviewed in this 
Number of The Bookman. 

VI.—Half a Guinea for 
the best review, in 
not more than one 
hundred words, of 
any recent book. 

Competitors' should 
give names of Book, 

Author and Pub¬ 
lisher at head of 
each review. 

VII —The Bookman will be 
.‘ient post free for 
twelve* r lonths to 
the sender of the 
best suggestion for 
a Competition. 

RESULTS OF 
COMPETITIONS 
FOR JUNE. 

I.—The Prize of One 
Guinea for the best 
original hTic is 
awarded to Esther 
Raworth, 6, Pannal 
Ash Road. Harro¬ 
gate, Yorks, for the 
! .following: 

TWO SONGS. 


And the golden flutc-like lilting, pouring love’s ecstatic pain. 
Of the blackbird from the thicket veiled in swirls of sunlit 
rain—• 

O Powers that scatter largess, give me for my heart's 
delight 

To hear bird-song at morning and the sea-song at night! 

For from far away at twilight, when the land is locked in rest. 
Comes a strange and luring whisper from the rose and 
opal west; 

Purple waves are plashing softly in a .silken, secret tune, 
And the low-voiced breezes answer to the same mysterious 
rune ; 

And the lone sea-gull crying, w'heeling round on flashing 
wings 

In a magic silver circle, vague yet burning longing brings, 
And the whole wide heaven is murmuring like a mighty 
harp of gold, 

Breathing wistful ])eace and guerdon, dreams and hopes 
yet hardly told !— 

O hidden gods of happiness, give 
me, for soul’s delight. 

To hear bird-song at morning 
and the sea-.song at night I 

We also .select for printing: 

TO A BUTTERCUP. 

I*ure cu]) of gold, what 
thoughts you bring, 

Abrim with dewy dawns of 
Spring ; 

You pledge the splendour and 
the grace 

Of rosy Summer’s smiling face. 

So frail, yet radiant and fair. 
The Sun’s first kiss you seem 
to hold. 

And ]jass it on to cheer my 
path 

With your unchanging heart 
of gold. 

So common—yet the loveliest 
thing ; 

So rich, because the earth is 
thine; 

For in His planning, wondrous 
wise, 

The lowly flame with fire 
divine. 



This is all my yearning, this 

my deep heart’s delight— F«m -Thtap Smi. h. Belit.u 
To hear bird-song at morning 
and the sea-song at night 1 

Bird-song in the cool dawn when in freshest glory green 
Tall trees stand lapped in primrose-foam and the drooping 
hyacinth’s sheen; 

Pure music from the cherry-bough whose drifts on drifts 
of snow 

Flake down in pearly showers as the thrush flits to and 
fao; 


A Siesta. Bruaeele. 

From "Things Sem In Belgium," by Clive Holland (Seeley, Service). 


What living canvases of light 
You paint upon our Notlve 
A Siesta. Bruaeele. Land I 
Clive Holland (Seeley, Service). picture yct has e’er 

surpassed 

Your posy in a baby's hand. 

Yet deeper still your beauty thrills, 

As Heaven’s workmanship 1 mark; 

This miracle within the root— 

God’s finger fashioned in the dark. 

(George S. Astins, Lynton I^ge, P'ourth Avenue, Hove, 
Sussex.) 
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THE PILLAR BOX 
{Visited at Swayt Hants, June 9/A, 

1930)- 

It stands near a way-side cottage^ 
This pillar box, small and red. 

And the trees in their silence listen 
To secrets the years have spread 
And all down the Silver Roadway 
In visions we come—^theii pass - 
But 1 think that perchance our 
mem'xies 

Will whisper across the grass 

tt stands at the old lane's turning, 
And I thought as 1 stood to-da>. 
.With niy hand on its unmoved 
cover. 

What wonderful dreams there 
Jay^ 

In that pillar box small and simple. 

That stands in a world apait, 
like a mask that is only veiling 
The life in the human heart I 

It holds such a power of meaning. 
That there in the sunlight gold. 

The roar of the world outside us - fi 
T he dreams of the cities old— 

The hush of the spint speaking, 

The words that are just a prayer. 
Were blended in one great chorus— 
For something of God stole there. 

I thought as the sun grew deeper 
And followed us down the lane, 

01 the current of thought still flowing 
From city and town and plain— 

Of the links that could bind so many. 
Of letters that came and went, 

And all that the vital spirit 
Of one of God's workers meant. 

For out of the haunts of Nature, 

And far from the eyes of man. 

The power of a kindred purpose 
Can weave out its special plan. 

And that letter-box locked up tightly 
That stands by a dear old tree. 

Held something of haunting magic 
Tliat ever wi),1 elmg to ijne. 

It stand.s near a way-sioe cottage, 

And over the fair green land. 

We think of the hosts of letters 
That are posted by some kind hand. 
And all down the Silver Roadw'^v, 

How often iii dreams we'll pass. 

And I think that perchance our 
mem'nes 

Will whiB|ier across the grass I 

(Marjorie Crosbic. 10, Birches Barn 
Road, WolvtThampton, Staffs.) 

We also highly commend the IjTics ’ 
^ E, F. ('hristio (Hampstead), 
Pliytlis K. Noble (Long Melford), 
Him. May Bolben (Wimlxime), Vera 
L Arktt (Worthing), Kathleen Blyth 
[west Hartlepool), Ella Rivers Noble 
pang Mdfotd), Evelina San Gar4e 
Osw|ddtwistleh J. Morton George 

S bOwseti Green), F. C. Bell (Ips- 
ih), Agn«i Hart (fxmdon. S.W.), 
X^onhufrud (Wimble- 
"VtpttAB (Coventry), 

f 4 . * ' ^ 


From *' London 


Norah M. Butterfield (Westward 
Hot), Loma Hill (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne), Eva Fitzmauxice (Man¬ 
chester), Thomas Cul^aw (urnis-^ 
kirk), j. M. Bums (Malta), leme 
Ormsby (Addiscombe), Mrs. 
Douglas Blair (Gisborne, New 
Zealand), C. C. Fraser (Liverpool), 
N. Ray (Belfast), John A. BeU- 
chambers (London, N.), Edith M. 
Walker (Bournemouth), Emily 
Davis (Dublin), Hilda Williams 
(Ormskirk), Mabel Herdman Porter 
(Favcr&ham), M. Whitehouse (Bir¬ 
mingham), Margaret F. Woodzell 
(Pl3miouth), Margaret Fountain 
(Huntingdon), Doris Major (Hen¬ 
don), Dorothy E. W. Payne 
(London, £), Rachel Currey Day 
(Vancouver), Joyce Penning (Dun- 
.stable), Margaret A. B. Jones 
(Loughton), Stephen Walter 
(London, S.W.), Ada F. Strike 
. (West Worthing), A. M. J. Parker 
(Mitcham), IrisOttaway (Bungay), 
^ ^ Urquhart (Edinburgh), 

”• J- (Tauiiton). Matv 

WttU Shop*. L. (Victoria. Australii), Cyril 

cmw.,'byA.H.Bi»k«(Hetb6rij«nkini). E CUrke (Manchester). J. Brown 
^ . (l^araguay), D. F. Larkin 

^mhton), Jenny T. Murray (Glasgow), Ann G. 
WilUams (Middlesbrough), A. C. Seneviratne (Colomba), 

L Ardcm (West Runton), C Burton (Forest Hill), 
Bertram R. Brown (Tiverton), Frances E. Hill 
(Coventry). ' 

II.— The Prize of Half a Guinfa for the best quota¬ 
tion is awarded to M. Whitehouse, 12, Haden 
Street, Balsall Heath, Birmingham, for the 
following: 

the yUAINT COMPANIONS. Bv 
Lconaru Merrick (Hoddr A Stoughton) 

" But loudly, sweetly sang the sUppeis 
In the basket with the kippers."' 

Mari IN Armstrong, 

Miss Thompson Goes Shopptnig 

We also select fox printing : 

HIGH WAGFb By Dorothy Whipple. 
(John Murray) 

" A thousand guilders I The Mayor 
looked blue. 

So did the Corporation too ” 

Brow N]VC, 7 he Pied Piper of Hamehti, 
(Ethel M. Kennedy, 46, Aughton 
Road, Birkdale, ^uthport.) 

SHRIMPS FOR TEA By Josephine 
Blumenpelo (Ueioemann) 

" You live on land and little think 
What passes in the sea " 

Hood, 7 he Supper SupersMton, 

(A. C. Marshall, 20, St. John's Road, 
Corstoiphinc, Edinburgh.) 

THE GOLDEN POUND. By A. S M. 
HracHiNsoN. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

*'. . The sovereign'st thing on earth.** 

Shakespeare, Ktng Henry 1 r 
(Emily Davis, 23, Momington Road, 
lUnelagh. Dublin, S.W.9.) 

T-ADtES IN WAITING. By John Dell, 
bridge. (Morley Sc, Mitchell Kennerkw-^ 

" If when * last dinner bell's * rung he 
tt late. 

To insure better manners in luture^ 
Don't wait I" 

Baehaic. Tngoldtby Legends 

Nr. rr«4«rteli Mlwa, f' r*» 
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III.*-Tbb Prize of Three New Books for the best 
example of bathos from any well-known poet 
of this century is awarded to B. M. Beard, 
214, Broadway, Bexleyheath,. Kent, for the 
following: 

But Granchester 1 ah, Granchester I 
There's peace and holy quiet there, 

9reat clouds along pacific skies, 

And men and women with straight eyes, 

Lithe children lovelier than a dream, 

A bosky wood, a slumbrous stream, 

And little kindly winds that creep 
Round twilight comers, half asleep. 

In Granchester their skins are white, 

They bathe by day, they _ _ 

bathe by night; 

The women there do all 
they ought; 

The men observe the Rules 

of Thought: ' *4 

They love the Good; they 

worship Truth; ' " 

They laugh uproariously in ^ '7 

youth; , 1* 

(And when they get to feeling 
old. 

They up and si oot them¬ 
selves, I'm told)." 

Rupert Brooki., 

The Old Vicarage, Granchester, 

We also scU‘Ct for special 
commendation the replies by 
J. A. Jenkins (Livorpew)!), 

J. Morton George (Woodlord 
•Green), Mrs. May Belb(‘n (Wim- 
bomc), G. G. Tutt (Wonibvvdl), 

John Coghlan (Dublin), KIsie 
Ord (Lincoln), Kathleen Jilyth 
(West Hartlcpord), A. N.'L. 

Parker (Mitcham), M. Liickliam 
<Choshire). N. Ray (Belfast), 

Miss Mackechnie (St. Andrc'ws), ' 

John K. Woods (Coventry). 



IV.— The Prize of Half a 
Guinea for the best 

criticism, in not more than two hundred words, 
of Haml(*t's famous soliloquy, ** To Be or Not 
To Be," Ls awarded to Captain Wm. Jaggard, 
*' Rose Bank," Stratford-on-Avon, Warwicks, 
for the following; 

HAMLET : YOUTH OF SORROWS. 

Oft-quoted, frequently misunderstood, yet never stale; 
terse, compact as egg, yet patent to all; this immortal 
meditation is bai>ed on Socrates's " Apology," refined by 
Montaigne, whose " Essayes" nourished Shakespeare. 
Probably Catullus'.s " Sparrow elegy" helped. Correct 
comprehension of this soliloquy provides the key-clue 
to this greatest play. Here Shakespeare revealed his 
innennost, as in Biron, Gaunt, jaques, I'rospcro, Timon 
and " Sonnets." Penned at apex of creative genius, this 
passage exhibits Shakespeare observing, understanding all 
humanity. Nothing escaped that keen mnemonic record 
or magical memory. Into thirty-six lines is crammed a 
lifetime of experience, rounded oft with exquisite touch: 
" Nymph I In thy orisons . . ." One slip occurs in " No 
traveller returns." seeing Hamlet interviewed his father 
from Beyond. Discussing death, Hamlet weighed not 
cowardly suicide to escape wave of cares, or " sea of 
troubles " ; but removal of a crafty, better-dead murderer. 
Safety lay alone in feigned madness. Conscience worried 
ham. Si^le-handed, &ced by fealful odds, he renounced 
iov9. braided his guilty mother, reconstructed murder 
<Fm6li UMoa), executed convicted murderer and forfeited 


life. Who of us, overwhelmed with similar handlcajj^, 
could successfully emerge ? Queer anomaly 1 Hamlet, 
stage character, conferred more celebrity upon Denmark 
than ail its famous natives combined. 

Wc also select for printing : 

No one can approach this soliloquy with a perfectly 
open mind, it is so " full of quotations." Yet one cannot 
read it unmoved. In that repetition of " to sleep " one 
can feel Haiulol's aehmg eyes as he thinks of the peaceful 
sleep him. Remembering the haunted sleep of 

later (la\s, he dies ir honor, " ix^rchance to dream." He 
sees Ihe emlless woiry of the future, remorse should he 
munler his mule, bitter remorse should lie forbear. 

" Calamity of so long life," ho 
1^*' **• "1 hen througli his creation 

speaks the voice of the creator, 
tortuied too, though differently 
—" the pangs of despised love," 
us the eyes of the Dark T^y 
Liu^li «tt him, " the insolence 
ot oifue " us he remembers the 
bother about theatres and 
despised players. Surely 
Sh.ikesptaic too looked wist¬ 
fully at the "bare bodkin" 
that i oil Id end it all, as the 
Inintefl stag is given his 
(pilotus " With the wealth 
and xaiiety of its iriiagcs, with 
Its h «i u n 11 n g conciseness of 
espiessuin, this speech expresses 
unt(»ig('ttiiblv the feelings of the 
inailK idate who are driven, for 
llu* luonieiit, beyond endurance. 
It IS great poetry, deep feeling 
^^ovcn into perfect music, and 
nil the schoolboys of the ages can 
never make it hackneyed. 

(E. I). Young, I, Bryn Bowydd, 
Blaenau Festiniog.) 

W<‘ also select for special 
' commendation the replies from 
Mrs. May Bclben (Wimbome), 
Mr. B. L. Jacot, George Howard (Bristol), 

g stamj^f (Grimsby), A. 
Davidson (Glasgow), Emily 
Davis (Dublin), Margaret A. B. Jones (Loughton), 
B. M. Beard (Bexlevheath), S. Barrington McClean 
(Glasgow), John E. W^oods (Coventry), Nora M. 
Buttertield (Westward Ho !), N. Kay (Belfast), Janet M. 
Smith (Bristol), Mrs. E. G. Elton (Pollard’s HiU), Mrs. 
M. Luckham (West Kirby), J. A. Jenkiii.s (Liverpool), 
Gwendiilen Leijonhufrud (Wimbledon), Clifford Bower- 
Shore (Stockport), Gertrude Hancox (New Malden), 
M. Grace (Newrastlc-on-Tyne), Winifred Simmons 
(Parkstone), Sybil G. Gillctt (I-ondon, S.W.), L. Bruce 
(Ashford). 

V.—The Prize of Half a Guinea for the most terse 
pathetic passage selected from any modern 
novel is awarded to l^hyllis E. Noble, Bridge 
House, Lyston, Long Melford, Suffolk, for the 
following: 

" Esteban was trying to make a decision. It had always 
been Manuel who liad made the decisions, and even Manuel 
had never been forced to make as great a one as this. 
Esteban went slowly upstairs. The Captain waited for him, 
and waited so long that presently he ventured half the 
way up the stairs and listened. At first there was silence: 
then a series of noises that his imagination was able to 
identify at once. Esteban had scraped away the plaster 
about a beam and was adjusting a rope about it. The 
Captain stood on the stairs trembling. ' Perhaps it's best,' 
he said to himself. * Perhaps I should leave him alone. 
Perhaps it's tlie only thing possible for him.' Then on 
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hearing another sound he flung himself against the door, 
fell into the room and caught the boy. * Go away,* cried 
Esteban. * Let me be. Don’t come in now.' Esteban 
fell face downward upon the floor. ' 1 am alone, alone,* he 
cried. The Captain stood above him, his great plain 
face ridged and grey with pain ; it was his own old hours 
he was reliving. He was the awkwardcst speaker in the 
world apart from the lore of the sea, but there are times 
when it requires a high x^oiiragc to speak the banal. He 
could not he sure the figure on tlic floor was listening, but 
he said : * We do what we can. We push on, Esteban, 
as best we can. It isn’t for long, you know. Time keeps 
going by. You’ll be .surprised at the way time passes.’ ** 
Thornton Wilder, The Bridge of San Luis Bey, 

We also select for printing: 

*' She was gone with I’oxy into everlasting silence. She 
would suck no more honey from the rosy flow'crs, nor dance 
like a leaf in the wind. Abel would sit, these next nights, 
making a small coffin that woidrl leave him plenty of bee¬ 
hive W(K)d.” 

Marv Webb, Gone To Earth. 

(Winifred Simmons, " Sherenden,” Parkstone, Dorset.) 

Wc also highly commend the replies from Clifford 
How(?r-Shore (Stockport), Fred W. Flear (Harpenden), 
Mrs. May Helben (Wimborne), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), 
Janet M. Smith (Bristol), M. A. B. Jones (Loughton), 
Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho !), John E. W'oods 
(Coventry), B. A. Billings (Manchester), N. Ray (Bel¬ 
fast), Ada F. Strike (West W’orthing), J. A. Ji^nkins 
(Jdverpool), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), C. Burton (Forest Hill), 
James P. Higgins (Birstall), Annie Andrew (Cheshire), 
C. S. StamiKT (Grimsby). 

VI.—Tine Prize of Hale a Guinea for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to Phyllis H. 
Noble, Bridge House, I-yston, Long Mclford, 
Suffolk, for the following: 

THE KOCKLITZ. Bv Ghokue R. Preedv. 

(John Lane.) 

Saxony in the seventeenth century, swayed by the 
Hocklitz, v/ho ruled the iinpres.sionablc young Elector 
with her *' golden glance of all imaginable potency.” 
Her brief year of power, the dramatic intrigues of the 


court, the superstitious fear of witchcraft, the grim secrets 
of the Koenigsberg, are described with a masterly pen 
in this magnificent romance. The characters live—so vivid 
are they indeed that they arouse not only the intereaf; but 
the emotions ; one feels stirred to sympathy or antagonism 
and sometimes even to shuddering horror—and the whole 
story is dominated by the enchanting personality of the 
Rocklitz herself. 

We also select for printing: 

THREE DAUGHTERS. By Jane Dashwood. 

(John Murray.) 

This is a delightful comedy—^the story of three girls and 
their matchmaking mother, spiced with the details of their 
affluent,, well-upholstered life in the laic Victorian era. 
But the serio-comic love affairs, the genial satire at the 
expense of snobbishness and conventionality do not obscure 
an undercurrent of sadness, of wistful regret for the pass¬ 
ing of youth and the fading of its roseate vision, of tender 
•sympathy with the secret miseries of girlhood. ” That life 
of waiting, hoping, saying nothing, hiding her feelings,, 
keeping everything in,” has never been more faithfully 
portrayed. 

(G. Pitt, 8 -6, Wyndham Crescent, N.19.) 

We‘ also .select for special commendation the reviews 
by R. K. Spedding (Liverpool), Clifford Bower-Shore 
(Stockport), John Coghlan (Dublin), S. R. Fuller 
(Streatham), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), E. D. Young 
(Blaenau Festiniog), C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Margaret 
Owen (WliitstabJe), A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), M. White- 
house (Birmingham), N. Ray (Belfast), Winifred Murrell 
(Catford), Margaret A. IL Jones (Loughton), Mrs. 
Emily E. Moore (Lctchworth), James P. Higgins (Bir- 
stall), H. Alun Jones (Quorn),vM. J. Dobie (Moulds- 
worth), Ethel M. Kennedy (Southport), Ada F. Strike 
(West Worthing), Aileen N. J. Parker (Mitcham), 
Fred B. Urquhart (Edinburgh), Mrs. E. G. KJton 
(Pollards Hill), Mrs. H. Hardy ^Weymouth), J. A. 
Jenkins (J.iverpool), Evelyn Bambcr (Wiltshire). 

VII.—A Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to (iertrude Hancox,. 
7, Lime Grove, New Malden, Surrey, and to 
Norah M. Butterfield, “ Etain,*' Golf Links 
Road. Westwtird Ho!), Devon. 


Current yictton. 


APRIL Ft:OLS.» 

John Touchwood must have pos.sesse(l a highly developed 
sense of humour as well as a vivid conci'ption of dramatic 
possibilities to tliiiik of giving his fine country mansion to 
his unsuccessful relations, provided they all lived in it 
together ! At his birtlw’-iy celebrations on April ist, 
where all arc present except the wealthy host himself, who 
has made a surprising and unpopular marriage with his 
secretary, we get a glimpse of the clashings and jealousies 
which the whimsical John foresees will lend themselves to 
situations worthy of the Ix'st stage farce. If you have 
read '* i\>or Relations ” you will not need to be told that Mr. 
Mackeuxie has excellent material iiv, the way of character 
to work upon ; for "April FoMs ” is a sequel and one 
which inflicts no pangs of disappointment. It is a sheer 
delight from first to last, the cluiractcrs arc drawn in a 
spirit of buoyant comedy, the dialogue so terse and pointed 
that you can hear a full hoii.se roaring with laughter at 
every line. 1 here arc the testy (teorge and his actress 
wife ; Laurence, the clergyman turned actor, with his 
des^oted wife Edith waiting on him hand and foot ; James ; 
the emotional Beatrice ; Hilda, the widowed mother of 
Haiold'—and what unlimited fun Mr. Mackenzie gets out 
of the solemn, bespectacled, literal-minded Harold, the 
Compton Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


butt of his Uncle Hugh and of his two lively cousins f 
But then he gets unlimited fun out of the whole family^ 
with their individual absurdities and amusing human fail¬ 
ings—and, like the artist he is, adds to the enjoyment of 
the farce by giving it an unexpected twist and neatly 
turning the tables on Jolm Touchwood, and on the reader 
who has been sliaring John’s mischievous anticipations. 

A A 

FIRE OF YOUTH » 

Guy Wetherby’s life had been shattered by the early 
dcatli of his wife, and he left his four children to the care- 
of his sister-in-law. They grew up wild, joyous creatures 
in a little English coast town, swimming in the sea or,, 
when the weather was calm, sailing on it in their canoe. 
It was the sea tluit brought Phil Wetherby her first 
romance, for she saved Terry Maclean from drowning, and 
the two young people instantly fell in love with each other. 
Terry however saw no immediate prospect of marriage,, 
and felt it his duty to go away, secretly pledged to Phil* 
as she was to him, but leaving her to brood on his silence 
and alisence ivhile he tried to make their future happiness 
secure. Disaster fell on the family; Guy Wetherby died 
and, reduced to povefty, they tum^ their old home into 
a guest house. Thither came Timothy Wing, a man of 

* By Margaret Pedler. 78. 6d. (Kodder & Stoughton.) , 
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mature years and comfortable income who, touched by the 
valiant struggle Phil was making on behalf of her sister and 
two brothers, help^ them on in their various careers and 
then asked her to marry him. Prompted by gratitude, she 
accepted his offer, and then Terry 
returned. Poor Phil was stricken to 
discover that she cared for him still. 

He used fair means and foul to force 
her ?o break the promise she had given 
to Timothy, and she fought him and 
her own heart until —but you must 
read Mrs. Margaret I*ed let’s charming 
romance to Icam how Phil solved her 
problem, or at least how fate solved it 
for her. It is a story full of interest and 
pleasing sentiment, and Mrs. Pedler’s 
many admirers will find in it all the 
charm and graciousness which make her 
work so deservedly popular. A. A. 

MANY CAPTIVES.* 

If you read Mr. Owen’s “The 
Shepherd and the Child”—and if 
you did not you have missed a story of rare charm and 
beauty—you are not likely to have waited for anyone 
to recommend you to read his new novel, ” Many Captives.” 
This is written with the same quiet realism as ihe other, 
the same sympathetic understanding of men and women, 
and with something of spiritual significance underlying the 
development of its narrative. One way or another certain 
of its people are captives, they are shut in by tempera¬ 
ment or circumstance from a full enjoyment of life, and 
the story is of how some of them—Crossford, the ex- 
convict, in particular, helped tactfully and finely by Gil 
Southwaile, the soldier whom the War had immured in 
a prison of deafness—broke out of bondage and found 
freedom. The characters are drawn and their destinies 
shaped with insight and imagination : but it is useless 
trying to summarise such a book as this; the delicate 
art of it ail would lose too much in any sort of outline. 
You can only realise the pathos, the dramatic pnw'er and 
beautifully humane philo.sophy of it by surrendering 
yourself to its spell and growing absorbed in its atmosphere, 
and you will find it well worth while to do tliat. 

A. R. 

ESCAPADE.* 

When a writer to-day pi omiscs ” creative autobiography,” 

the work, if well written at all, is almost _ 

certain of a succ^s foil. For there is 
nothing more wildly popular than the 
mental twistings of an ego and if laid 
bare to an erotic public. “ Escapade ” 
is well written, even if at times over- 
burdeiieil with the too strained sophis¬ 
tries of morbid youth brought into 
contact with unforeseen eventualities, ^ 
and forced to find its feet undefended by 
its natural environment. A slight in¬ 
fusion of mature humour and a little 
more critical discrimination would have 
made the book more palatable, but. 
on the other hand, it docs in some 
degree recapture for us the reaction 
of ingenuous youth to its new • and Portmit by e. 0. Hoppe. 
'difficult surroundings. Otherwise it 
would be difficult to understand the 
necessity for such books to be written. After all we are 
asked to believe that this is an age of youth triumphant, 
and we must pay for this belief. G. F. 

SHRIMPS FOR TEA/ 

Here is a book of—we were going to say—short stories, 
but these are altogether difierent from tlie O. Henry 

* By John Owen. 78. Gd. (Gollancz.) 

* By Evelyn Scott. 79.6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

* By Jose^ne Blumenfeld. 78. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) 



tradition and probably only the most enlightened editor 
would believe that his readers might enjoy them. In 
that he would be wrong, seeing that the taste for some¬ 
thing unmechanical, something lifelike, vaguely beautiful, 
has grown and grown since Katherine 
Mansfield blazed the trail. This com¬ 
parison with an illustrious writer may 
seem excessive, for apparently this is 
Miss Blumenfcld's first book. Rut the 
fantasy of these little vignettes caused 
more than one of those to whom the ' 
present writer showed this volume to 
make the aforementioned comparison. 
And as in this rather unusual review 
of a strikingly unusual book we have 
been a little personal, one may surm«sc 
that we have here an instance of 
lieredity, for the book is dedicated 
to " K. T). H.,” whose Diary we 
have all of late been reading. It 
is hard tc pick out for special com- 
I Evelyn Scott. rnendation any. one of these ex¬ 
quisite sketches, for if we were to 
praise one there would be several others knocking at our 
heart and asking why they should be left out. This is a 
book that one lingers over. T*cople no doubt exist who 
would, on rt'ading it, complain that they are not iaccustomed 
to such things. Begone, ye diillard.s ! Know that you 
have held in your liands something whose fragile beauty, 
co-ipact of sorrow and laughter, is too good for such as 
you. And turn to your dull magazines where this kind 
of story will l>e considered to be not siifiicicntly like honey 
and too much like honey-dew. H. H, 

KINDNESS IN A CORNER.* 

In fiction Mr. Powys has still to do belter than his 
astonishing novel, “ Mr. Weston’s Good Wine.” It W'as 
his high-water mark so far. • U showed how capable he was 
of welding into one remarkable wliole the dark realism 
and the fantastic comedy of his earlier books. It trans¬ 
muted facts into symbols as easily and unconsciously and 
beautifully as a humfin being can transmute mere air 
into the music of the human voice. ” Kindness in a 
('orncr ” in a sense carries us back to some of the earlier 
work of Mr. l*owys. It is (as his puVdishcrs put it) comedy 
pure and simple. Convedy, yes ; and simple as the morn¬ 
ing light is simple falling across the sea. Kor perhaps 
would it be unfair to add that if you 
do not find it ” pure ” honi soil qui 
tnal y prnac. 'i'lic Rev. Silas Dottery, 
whom Mr. Powys'.** readers will already 
have met in earlier tales, is the central 
figure ill this new book, lie pa.sses 
through the chaiiters rather like a dear, 
benevolent dream—a sinqileton in whom 
is no guile. What guile there is, down 
in that little Dorset corner pictured in 
the Iwok, belong.s to the neighbouring 
OiTion Dibben and his peeking, prying 
wife. (Yet guile is a hard word to 
throw at two such fiesh-and-bloodless 
creatures.) Between them they seek 
the downfall of that inncH:cnt and truly 
Mr. Compton reverend gentleman ; but there are 
Macllonoie* apparently unseen presences guarding 
him : and the evil returns to smite the 
, giver. Such an analysis however is rather like trying to catch 
a butterfly intact, bloom and all, by flinging one’s cap at 
it—the poor crumpled tiling bears no longer any resem¬ 
blance to its quivering original. Mr. Powys's novels 
always evade analysis- -they are like poems in tlial respect 
—and none evades analysis more successfully than this 
ncAV one. If beautiful writing, limpid as a sunny stream, 
means nothing to you, or if you don’t care for tales that, 
without any apparent rhyme or reason, go on for their own 

• By T. F, Powys. 78. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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sweet sake, ** Kindness in f Corner will never please you. 
But if these things delight you, and if you care for art as 
coloured and detached and useless as a bubble, here is a 
book that will hold you entranced. C. H. W. 

TH£ EDWARDIAMS.^ 

Twenty-five years is not such a long time that the 
memory of many of Miss Sackville-West’s readers, and 
even some of her reviewers, will fail to retain a very clear 
picture of the England she recalls in this devastatingly 
brilliant comedy of manners. It is not society at large 
with which she concerns herself, but that tiny corner of it 
wherein the " top-notclicrs " of this century's first lustrum 
disported themselves. If avc are to believe Miss Sackville- 
West entirely, these gamlxils were even more scandalous 
and futile, the disparity lietwcen private morals and public 
respectability they indicate even more glaring, than con¬ 
temporary gossii>-writers (surely there were such people) 
could bring thembelves to hint at. But the fact is we 
have detected Miss S«ickviIlc-\Vc.st in one or two anachron¬ 
isms (she is years out with the date of the first rubber 
boom). We have half a mind not to accept her arraignment 
of her Edwardian progenitors in its entirety. The devil. 


IJdly) 1950. 
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we are assured, is not so black as he is frequently painted, , 
and it may be that like so many bright spirits among har 
young contemporaries this author is a little obsessed by 
that social conscience of which her forefathers only possessed 
the rudiments, and in her fervour to expose the follies and 
falsities of the old regime, has slightly overstepped the 
limits of fair comment. Nevertheless her book is brilliant: 

She convey.s most vividly the atmosphere of that great 
house in the South (few will fail to recognise it) which 
forms so suitable a background for her post-Victoriaijt 
but still feudal pageant. Not a few of her characters are, 
or were, real people, and difficult though it is to work 
celebrities into a novel, the feat is here accomplished 
triumphantly. Against that it must be said that the 
minor characters of the comedy, the ducal hero's dowager 
mother and his charming sister, the bourgeois couple wh^ 
his caprice introduced into the charmed circle with un¬ 
satisfactory results, the innumerable servants, are far more 
alive and convincing than the heavy-weights. His Grace 
and that romantic explorer friend of his, Mr. Leonard 
Anquctil, neither of whom can wc accept as honest fiesh 
and blood. • A. G. 

’ By V. Sackvillc-West. 7s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 


FRANCISCAN SANCTITY.* 


To establish the point of view and the controlling spirit, 
it seems de.sirable to indicate in the first place that this 
study of certain famous Tertiaries in the Order of St. 
Francis is the work of a Koman Catholic, that it bears the 
nihtl obstat of the English Cemor defmtatus and the Impri¬ 
matur of the Vicar-Gcncral at Westminster. In the second 
place it is a competent production, giving full lists of the 
authorities from which it depends, though it has obviously 
the difficulties of its standpoint for those of other com¬ 
munions, and for those especmlly who are outside the 
official churches. Some of tliesc will remember, for ex¬ 
ample, that tlic last word—'Which may be well a word of 
another kind -“has yet to be said on the alleged “ poison ” 
of Manichiean docile and on the Cathorist heresy. They 
may feel also that the primitive Kule of the Tliird Order is 
not only “ at first sight " but otherwise “ rather an unin¬ 
spiring document." With its twelve J*ater nosier at Mat- 
tins, for those who cannot read, its seven for each of the 
other church hours, tliree for a lapsus lingua and fifty for a 
departed soul, one recalls inevitably the Buddhist pray it ig- 
whecl. There must be a justification of the latter some¬ 
where in the world of ingenuity if these repetitions can 
reduce purgatyial fires and be acceptable at the Throne of 
God as a t’^leAble part of practice in any Dedicated Life. 
The studies are seven in number, respectively on Blessed 
Angela of Foligno, St. Margaret of Gsrtom^ St. Louis IX. 
King of hranee. Blessed Ramon Lull—as‘fashion requires 
us now to remember him who from time immemorial has 
lK?en known and celebrated as Raymund Lully—St. Bridget 
of Sweden, Blessed IppoUb' Galaiitini, and Blessed Bene¬ 
detto C'otlolengo. One is grateful in particular for the last 
two monogniphs, the subjects of which have been known 
to very few in England. 

It is difficult to mention the writer by name, as there is 
no ground for delenuining whether she is married or 
** single ': but 1 have tcmicHl her work competent. It is 
well done tliroughout, and rorrcbpon4s to the conventional 
descriptive formula of " good re.*.riing/' even though the 
literary ]>alale feels somewhat jaded by recurring extrava¬ 
gance of laudation. Blessed Angela is amongst " greatest 
of Catholic mystics," belongs to tlie " great teachers," and 
her one 1x>ok is *' iiuignihi'ent," seeing that some of its 
revelations reach " transcendent spheres." Three letters 
of St. Margaret remain extant, and these are " admirable." 
St. Louis is a synthesis of his century’s " highest a.spira» 
tiona," and the inheritor of a " great tradition," not apart 
apparently from " the relentless crusade against the Albi* 


» ’ * " Among the Franciscan Tertiaries." 
fid. ^ (Dint) 


By Nesta de Robeck. 


gensians," while he ilso left letters described as " beautiful.'^ 
The expletives multiply in respect of Raymund Jmlly, whose 
alleged picture of his mother in " Blanqucma " is " delight¬ 
ful," while his " Art of Contemplation " is " colossal," his 
" Book of the Gentile " contains " delightful inventions," 
his " Ars Magna " testifies to " astounding richness and 
originality " of mind, and some ]>oems of his old age are not 
merely " great " biu one of them is among his " finest works 
in verse." Great also—“ another great work"—^is his 
" Tree of Science." These and many other enthusiasms 
and exaggerations offer unawares a touchstone for the 
thesis at large. It is throughout uncritical, especially on 
the miraculous side, to which conspicuous prominence is 
given. So also the supposititious " crown of thorns " sent 
to King Ixiuis from Constantinople is accepted unflinch¬ 
ingly at the face value of the claim made concerning it,, 
and is described os " a most sacred relic." Again, Uie 
pseudonymous writings which pass under the name of 
Dionysius the Areopagite are cited in terras which imply 
their authentic nature. 

Among those who stand apart from the orthodox circles,. 

1 behove that there is none who recognises more fully 
myself and perhaps has testified more to the importance and 
value of the CatlioUc records of sanctity, especially on the 
mystical side. But it is precisely in view of this standpoint 
that exception must be taken on my part to these indis¬ 
criminate studies, w-hich seem to me the more harmful to 
their cause in proportion as their writer shows herself more- 
fully equipped by an intimate knowledge of her subject, 
with its historical and literary connections. I am reminded 
continually of Ernest Hello and his " Physionomies de 
Saints," .so pleasant and tender in its appreciations, so futile 
in the critical sense. As a particular case in point, occur¬ 
ring in the present volume: once or occasionally, once in 
fact, or " constantly" St. Margaret of Cortona, in her 
ecstasy of prayer, may liave been raised, as stated, high up 
in the air. We know of such episodes, apart from all sanc¬ 
tity, in the annals of psychical research. They are all 
nihtl ad rem, and it matters little whetlier they happened 
or not; but when we read of the same saint's affirmed 
mystical marriage as " performed in the presence of the ' 
saints and angels of Heaven " ; when we note that " a ring 
was placed on her finger " and " a crown of rubies on her 
head " ; and when we are asked to accept all this, not alone 
as a veridic but " a sublime experience," we kno^ exactly 
where we are, that is to say, in the pantomime of a great 
subject. It calls to be delivered from the marvel side of 
psychical vision and illusion, and also—^It must be added 
regretfully—from records of Fianciscan Tertiaries whidi ‘ 
abound therein. 

‘ A. E. WAtm. , 




^SCANDINAVIAN tlTBRATURB * 

; . English readers have within recent years had their means 
of acquainting themselves with the modem literature of 
the three Scwdinavian countries considerably extended. 
For long only the two great Norwegians, Ibsen and Bjdmson, 
ivere at aU well known here. Then came a rather in¬ 
discriminate cult of Strindberg, who however is'still only 
partially represented in translation, much of which is of 
very inferior quality but this will be remedied by the 
new series of versions which, thanks to the generosity of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Messrs. Cape have in course of publica¬ 
tion. Other writers who are now tolerably accessible to 
those who cannot read them 
in the original are Knut " 

Mamsnn, Selma Lagerldf. 
johan Bojer, Martin Ander¬ 
sen Nex6 and, our most 
recent discovery, Sigrid 
Undset. But the work of 
some of the older writers, 
such as Jonas Lie and Henrik 
POntoppidan, are hardly 
known to us. It is a pity, 
by the way, that in the 

Selected List of Scandi¬ 
navian Books in English 
Translation '* appended to the 
handbook under consideration 
only those published in 
America, with the names of 
the American publishers only, 
though many of them have 
appeared also in England, arc 
given. The translation was 
made and printed in the 
United Slates, but one would 
have thought that in an 
edition Intended for this 
country the necessary revision 
might have been made. 

Otherwise this is an ex¬ 
tremely useful book. Mr. 

Topsoe-Jensen, w*hilc giving 
a multitude of precise infor¬ 
mation, has contri'-ed to avoid 
a mere uninspiiing catalogue 
of facts and dates. Whether 
he deals with a movement, a 
man or a book, he is able in a 
few words to make us realise 
his or its essential character, 
fmd his critical dicta are ilium- 

inating. Take, as an example Bun 

of his power of getting a 

great deal of meaning into a From “The British Edd»,”by 

small space, this paragraph 

on a book well known in England, Knut Hamsun's 
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Norway and Sweden, concurrently, tfaous^ in 
chapters, ior» -he says, in the days of the great med of 
Nbrth, the days of Brandes and Strind^g, the 
formed an intellectual entity." This hosier he consld«q|i 
is ceasing to be true. 

" Each of them goes its own way. even though 64 ch constant!^ i 
follows attentively and with understanding the development. 

. of the other two. The twentieth century will speak of a Darddi;^. 
a Norwegian and a Swedish literature. The term' Scandinavian^.' 
will then be a geographical designation, but it will not be the' 
expression of an intellectual reality." 

That is a fruitful theme for this able author's furthoi' 
development. F. B. ' 

THE EDDA 
INTERPRETED.* 

In the view of meet 
authorities on the subject 
the elder or poetic Edda, ■ 
regarded as the chief monu¬ 
ment of early Scandinavian . 
literature, is a collection of;, 
detached lays of which the 
subject-matter is purely 
m3rthical. But that is far- 
from being the opinion of 
Dr. L. A. Waddell, who, 
already the author of several 
striking and highly con¬ 
troversial books on the origin 
of civilisation in general and 
the British race in particular, 
has made a new tiaiislation 
of the Edda and published ip 
with an elaborate interpreta¬ 
tive commentary. 

" The Edda," he asserts. " is 
historic, not only in the sense 
in which ei»c i)octry in general 
is historic, in respect that is to 
say that it expresses the ideas 
and aspirations of a nation at 
some great stage or crisis of its 
development; but also in the' 
sense and by reason of the cir¬ 
cumstance that all its main 
incidents are both in spirit and 
in actual fact things which befell 
the ancestors of the people 
among whom the poet lived, 
and for whom he composed bis 
epic." 

That, though sufficiently 
King Thor-Adam, or Big (Tur, startling, is only the be- 
Dar. Ada, 8ggg or Zaz in ginning of his argument. 
Bumerian), doifled aa Zeua. Maintaining—what indeed is 

(From Atrlcolll buat In Vatican, after Allnarl). universally admitted—t hat 
From “ The British Edda," by L. A. Waddell (Chapman ft Hall). the lays OS they exist in the 

twelfth century manuscript . 
are in a state of utter disorder, he has with an infinity 


" Hunger " : 

'* This brilliant book is laid in Christiania (now Oslo), and 
it pictures a young author’s hopeless struggle for existence. 
Hunger itself, which gradually breaks down his nervous system, 
is described realisticakily enough, but the point of view is quite 
other than that of Naturalism. Hamsun had learned from 
Dostoieviky and, so far as style is concerned, from Mark Twain. 
. Everything is subjectively apprehended ; the book deals with 
^e moods that hunger calls lorth, the visions and wild imagin¬ 
ings of fever; the ^al disturbance of the normal mental Ufe. 
At the same rime his style, by its sensitivity and its wealth of 
nuances, marks a complete rebirth of Norwegian prose.". 

Mr, Topsde-Jensen traces the development of the Scandi¬ 
navian literatures from the intellectual awakening in the 
\early seventies, of which that remarkable man, Georg 
Brandes, was the trumpet-voice, through the naturalistic. 

- neo-romantic and symbolistic movements down to the 
praent day. He deals with the three countries. Denmark. 


of pains worked out a new arrangement for them; and 
that, he claims, displays them as a coherent whole, 
the homogeneous work of a single poet, whose theme is 
no less tlian the authentic history of the birth of a civilisa¬ 
tion . Furtlier, that civilisation is our own ; for Dr, Waddell 
is convinced, on philological and other grounds, that the 
Edda is not Icelandic but British in origin, a point on which 
he receives more support from other scholars than he is 
likely to obtain for all his theories. 

For in his inquiry into the identity of the hero of his 
epic, the culture hero of Britain, he travels a long and fan¬ 
tastic journey, which leads him far from any westm 
island, be it Albion or Thule. To follow his argumeqta in 
detail, whether to endorse or to controvert them, would 
require a great deal of space and an erudition as wide as 
his own. In brief, having sought in earlier books to 
establish " the identity of the Sumerians with the eady 


..0 *« Scandinavian Literature: Fnkn Brandes to Our Day." 

JfiL G. TewH»-Jen8en, Tnnstoted by ^Xsaoc Andenon. The British ^da." ByLA*WsddeU. sxs. (Chapman 
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Aiyans or Gotha, the aiibeatots of the Early Britdns and 
Anglo-Saxons/' he maintains that the ** British Edda/’ 
as now reconstructed, furnishes him with a final proof. It 

** is disclosed to be all unsuspectedly the great national epic of 
the ancient Britons of the pre>Christian pericxl, which was 
sung adown the ages by our ancestors in these islands. It is 
also seen to be the hitherto unknown source of floating British 
tradition on which were based the fascinating leg{?nds of King 
Arthur and his knights and their Holy Grail, of ‘ St. Ci^eurge of 
Cappadocia and Metric England/ with his Ucd t'.mss. f)f many 
of our Nursery Talcs, and much of the imagery of Milton, and 
of the * Faerie Queene/ It also preserves early and authentic 
historical versions of the Adain-Evc-Edcn legend, and of the 
historical human originals of the leading gfxls. demigods and 
goddesses of classical antiquity, who were deified cjr canonised 
in gratitude for their great benefactions to mankind. And 
nowhere else, except in the Edda, do we find a complete ancient 
literary tradition of the early history of the world anti of pre- 
Adamite man which will licar examination in the light of the 
ascertained facts of Science." 

This is pretty comprehensive, and a theory which equates 
.^the '.:«orthern Thor not only witli King Arthur and St. 

George, but with Zeus, Proniethcus, Adam and Indra has 
. at any rate the interest of audacity. It is supported by a 
wealth of illustrations, from Sumerian seals and other 
sources. F. B. 


HOW PLANTS GROW.* 

'^Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose is indefatigable. It is barely 
twelve months since we had his " Motor Mechanism of 
Plants," a big book in every sense of the word. Now 
there comes " Growth and Tropic Movements of Plants," 
a continuation and amplification of its predecessor, running 
into 450 pages. Naturally it is for the scientist; and even 
ha will not find it " easy " reading. But the points dis¬ 
cussed are most fascinating, and though there is bound to 
be controversy over some qf the findings, it cannot bo 
doubted that the author has proved himself a great pioneer 
in the field of plant physiology. 

This latest explanation of his experiments and investiga¬ 
tions deals particularly with the movements of growing 
organs under the changing conditions of environment. 
We may long have taken it for granted that variation of 
temperature, for example, or tho alternation of light and 
darlmess, will affect the rate of growth. Here we arc 
given proof, the outcome of most meticulous observation 
and the employment of most sensitive instruments. How 
great are tlio difficulties confronting tlie investigator may 
be gathered from tlie statement that the average rate of 
longitudinal growth in a plant is about one hundred- 
thousandth of an inch per second, a length which is half 
that of a single wave of sodium light. Even with tlie 
magnifying growth-recorders hitherto employed, several 
hours were required to detect its measure and rate, and as 
it is essential to accurate investigation that all other 
conditions, such its light ^id heat, should be kept strictly 
constant throughout the experiment, it was obvious that 
the element of uncertainty could only be eliminated by 
reducing the experiment to a few minutes. This necessi¬ 
tated the devising of a method of very high magnification, 
and an automatic record of the m'^qnifled rate of grow'th. 

It is the de.scriptioiiM of such overcomings of seemingly 
insuperable difficulties which make the book interesting 
to even the non-tedmical reader. It is well illustrated 
with drawings of the instruments employed, and contains 
numerous graphs of the results obtained. In one special 
particular Sir Jagadis sets an admirable example to other 
writers on aimplicated technical and scientific matters : he 
gives a lucid summary at tlie end of civ:h chapter and a 
general review at the end of the book. 

W. R. C. 

• Growth and Tropic Movements of Plants." By Sir 
Jagedis Chunder Bose 2 is. (Longmans.) 


THREE ENGLISH WOMEN IN 
AMERICA.* 

The title of this volume might lead one to expect that 
it was yet another of those unnecessary compilations that 
used to be termed " publishers' books." But the reading 
of a very few pages is sufficient to dispel that surmise, and 
to bring the pleasing conviction that here is a true book, 
carefully and adroitly planned, informed by an excellent 
central idea, and most skilfully written. 

It was undoubtedly a very happy idea to bring together 
in one volume the American experiencee and impressions 
of three gifted women so various as Mrs. Trollope, Fanny 
Kemble and Harriet Martineau. Chance took all three of 
them to America at the same moment of its history—to 
wit. the presidency of Jackson, when ** Chicago was 
village of about twenty houses ; Detroit a hamlet." It 
was the time when America was beginning definitely to., 
break away from Europe and to work out its own destiny. 
Certainly it was not an easy time for the English visitor. 
American manners were then at their nadir, and expectora¬ 
tion was the national pride and solace. Self-consciousness 
was extraordinarily acute, and the faintest breath of 
criticism hurt like a wound. Dame Una Pope-Hennessy 
remarks that " no English persons of their day were ever 
prepared to admit that they wore not generally attractive 
and superior to every foreigner they met.” Assuming this 
to be approximately correct, wc can see the perils awaiting 
the English visitors, none of whom was a model of circum¬ 
spection. Mrs. Trollope's visit was part of a haruni- 
scaruni enterprise foredoomed to failure, and her disap¬ 
pointment and sufferings added zest to her scatliing indict¬ 
ment. Fanny Kemble, after repeating her stage triumphs 
in America, married an American slave-owner, and 
promptly found herself in a hornet’s nest. Her accounts 
of the plantations are ghastly reading, and bear the hall¬ 
mark of truth. 

The best equipped and the most self-assured of these 
travellers was Harriet Martineau, who entered America 
with introductions of irresistible authority. She was 
fdted and lionised to her heart's content, but her barque 
also split on the rock of slavery. She was, to s? y the least, 
a competent and clear-sighted observer, and h6r testimony 
is impressive and terrible. When she wrote her book 
on her return, she insisted that the radical American 
weakness was " the worship of opinion." The sound¬ 
ness of the view did not obtain for her immunity 
from vituperation, and America, as after Dickens’s 
report, " went up like a soda-water bottle." " She 
ied at our table.s and she calls dear, delightful Boston 
pedantic." " Does a woman of circumscribed education 
and recluse habits feel herself competent to teach a 
uhole nation ? " 

But it wa.s poor Mrs. Trollope who left behind her the 
most lasting resentment. Her strictures became bitter 
jibes ill stores and saloons. " When a man threw liis legs 
on a balcony or spat on the floor of a music-hall, he heard 
shouts of ' a trollope ! a trollopc ! ' " Since these days 
English visitors and residents have learned prudence and 
politeness, and have come to understand better American 
susceptibility. The author of this valuable and most 
entertaining volume is herself a model of discretion. She 
has retold three absorbing chapters of biography, and has 
skilfully allowed her characters to speak for ^emselves. 
This is a book warmly to be recommended to all who value 
good workmanship. It is full of human interest and rich 
in entertainment, and is a not unimportant contribution 
to history. L. L. 

* ** Three English Women in America." By Una Pope- 
Hennessy. t58. (Ernest Benn.) 
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In place of the cui^tomaty editonal ” Bookman s 
Dtary,* we have inxitcd appriitaitons of John 
Adcock^ many-sxded acttvtUc^ and genius pom 
among the host of men and women of litters uho 
so prized his friendship and shared our admiration 
of thi spirit in uhich he condiutid the active editor- 
ship of this paper dm mg more than iuenty years 

ST. JOHN ADCOCK—THE MAN 

Bv Robi ri T yni> 

Arthur St John Adcock was lo\((l as vtry Itw men 
among contempoiarj writers have bttn loved Ht was 
loved not only in the innet (irclt of his family and 
friends, but tv«n b^ those who knew him liltk more 
than as an arquamfatict It was impossible to meet 
him Lvcii casually without riahsing that here was 1 
man ot invincibly open and gtne.rous chaiacter which 
would stand all tlx tests of circumslances He had a 
natiinl flow of kii 11’ness-not of vague, Mntime.ntal 
kindlim ss but of i iger and unselfish mte re st in his 
fellows and tluir fortunes-that could bf guessed at 
from a glane a1 his pensive face with its qni^/ical 
smile and his kindness was matched by his 
courige 

He had to work hard all his life and often to veork 
in circumstances that would have made othei men 
miserable witli apprehension When I knew him first 
Ik was livmg the always precarious life of the fiee- 
lancc-, knowmg that he must not allow illness itself 
to mterfcrc with Ins work , and though he liv e d under 
the constant threat of senous illness, he would never 
submit to becoming an in\alid but pcrfoimed many a 
days task in defiance of the dentors ordiis lew 
people realise how much courage it needs lo lemam 
cheerful in such circumstances when the \er\ existence 
of a writer s home is menaced by thr black shadow of 
ill-health St John \dcoek however was as little of 
a valetudinarian as Stevenson, and his anxieties could 
do as little to diminish his cheerfulness as to diminish 
his astonishing industry 

He was fortunate no doubt m havmg an inborn love 
of wnting He loved wntmg to such a degn-e that, 
when unable to wnte the poetry and prose which he 


would have written if he had possessed a pnvate mcome, 
he would turn what to most men would have seemed 
the tedium of compulsory task-work into a pleasure. 
If he stoic a few hours of the day in the company of his 
friends or m the busy assistance of someone m trouble— 
possibly a man he scarcely knew—^he never allowed 
those stolen hours to lessen the day's output, but would 
make up for their loss by sitting up when the rest of 
the world was in bed, and hammenng away at his type- 
^ntcr till the day's belated duty was accomplished 
When one remembers the frailty of his constitution one 
realises that his industry% like his cheerfulness, was on 
the heroic scale 

Like most men who mmglc journalism with literature, 
he had to live a good dc al in Grub Street, but he never 
became a spmtual inhabitant of Grub Street Un¬ 
exhausted by his almost ceaseless professional activities, 
he still contrived to find time to wnte poetry and 
imagmativc prose that expressed his spmtual longings 
He had time even to write long letters to his friends 
He had time for his club and Ins dining clubs He had 
time to go to the help of mnumcrablc people in diffi¬ 
culties He lived indeed like a man who had twenty- 
four waking hours m his day 

Of his innumerable kindnesses to othcis no one but 
himself knew the full tale If it was money they 
needed, he would give more than he could afford If 
it was work, he would put himself to endlc ss trouble to 
secure it for them If they were in distress of mind and 
needed sympathy, he would put his work aside and let 
them pour out their woes by the hour without ever 
showing a sign of boredom or imiiatiincc He was so 
little of an egotist that it never struck him as unitason- 
abl( that so nuny people should mikc large demands 
on his tune and vitality while he himself m idi no 
di mands on anybody 

The truth is that frail though hi health was it was 
impossible to exhaust his spiiit >Mun In lift his 
woik for the rompany of his ii lends he was like a man 
who had never known can 01 w( itiness He was as 
eager for an iigunient as an unde rgraeluate was equally 
happy whin silent or (|ui/zing oi adding to the eomic 
news of the world with ti goeiel story of semicone he had 
reeently nut Modest toleiant without i grain of 
malice he madi fnenels even among those who in most 
ponits were his rqiposites in ihiricter 

He was a man indeed in wlioin gfKd nature existc'd 
without we akne ss, anei in whemi goodne ss was charming 
To ^ isit him in his home if om was in a mood of de j< c- 
tion was like jiassing from wintei into summer In a 
hemit so rich in affection the death last month of his 
biilhant daughter Mirion St John Webb must have 
been a seirrow all but insupportable We have a firm 
belief in the future lit verote lo me after it, and ait 
mort certain than we* aic of most things that she is not 
dead But the grief of the paitmg I suspect broke 
hib heart—as unselfish and prccioub and heroic a heart 
as 1 have e?ver known 
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ST. JOI^ ADCOCK: TRB FRIEND. 

By ALVitED Teesiddbr Sheppard. 

It is an honour, but an honour which makes one feel 
very humble, to be able to write these words. A fort¬ 
night ago to-day, on the eve of leavmg England for a 
few weeks or months, I had a long talk with St. John 
Adcock in his office at St. Paul’s House He was bearing 
the burden of a recent loss with splendid and indomitable 
courage; but I think the unintelligible mystery of this 
world led him to speak of deeper things than we usually 
discussed. He spoke with an unusual warmth about a 
recent scathing attack on Christianity, and said that 
evidently the writer had mistaken political and official 
rdigion, as Gibbon did, for real religion, which was far 
more than ceremony and form. Before partmg he asked 
me to send him my address, as he wanted me to let 
him htve some contribution to this paper. And here 
I am, with woods around me, and the singing of birds 
in the sun, and flowers, and the sea’s rumour very near. 
When I opened my day-old paper this morning it was 
to read, with a sorrow which makes it difficult to write, 
the news of his death. 

1 can only say very imperfectly what many are feeling 
just now; that he Imcw the art of friendship to its last 
syllable. Always loyal, always generous, always helpful, 
always appreciative of one’s own efforts and work, in 
friendship he gave himself most royally. One never 
left him without some new inspiration to put out, if 
possible, one’s own best; he belonged to that noblest, 
I think, of all armies, the Noble Army of the £n- 
couragers. There was never any pettiness or meanness 
in his nature; it is not too much to say that his un¬ 
selfishness and tolerance and kindness bordered on the 
quixotic. He was always doing someone a good turn ; 
I am sure that not a hundredth part of his unobtrusive 
kindnesses and generosities will ever be known to the 
world. How be found time for all his work, as Editor, 
Critic, Poet and Novelist was always a mystery; but he 
could always find a few hours to go to the help of anyone 
in distress. Need was the only recommendation to 
bring him to the rescue. More than once 1 found him 
in the act of dq^g some kindness to those who had let 
him down t heady; " Well, I couldn’t refuse to help the 
poor fellow wlian he was down," would be his excuse. 

And so he, who was always busy, resfs. 1 think he 
might have been pleased by a scrap of veise by an 
andent, long-forgotten Irish minstrel, which comes to 
my mind. 

'* Over my house ram never falls. 

There comcb no terror of the spear, 

It IS a garden without walls, 

And everlasting light shines here." 

Aucassin asks, " In Paradise what have I to do ? ” 
St. John Adcock would find an answer different from 
that of Niedette’s long-ago lover. Wherever he is in 
God's wide universe, 1 know he will find no happiness 
but in helping and giving happin«*$s to others; he was 
tcx> bright and eager a spirit for long idleness. 

It is no mere form of speech to say that he was a man 
whom one could not know without loving, and one’s 
iMSUEt goet dut to those who knew him and loved him 
best 


ST. JOHN ADCOCK: THE LONDCUfBR. 

By W. Pett Ridge. 

The number of writers on London has never been 
adequate in view of the extent of the subject; one 
looks around and sees peoples and places that have 
remained undescribed; incidents not yet set down. 
New fountain pens will come along, but this assurance 
cannot lessen the sorrow at the passing of an eminent 
and very industrious chronicler. St. John Adcock 
loved his town, and showed his affection in every 
line he wrote, whether in prose or in verse. I 
think he must have coimted a day wasted unless 
he paid some tribute of regard. Hrf had an acqiHRnt- 
ance with its history denied topmost usi|^ In 
walking through the streets of his day he kept eyes 
open, mind alert. 

I have in my time encountered many writers. Few 
possessed so much gentleness of manner as St. John 
Adcock. Some there are upon whom London has a 
truly alarming effect; they arrive timid of voice, and 
shy in deportment, and before you can reckon up ten 
they have become clamorous, aggressive and ready to 
contradict any statement made in their presence. 
At my last meeting with St. John Adcock it struck me 
that, whatever changes had taken place in myself, he 
most certainly had not altered since the far-off evening 
when wc first encountered each other at Robertson 
NicoU’s house in Frognal. Robertson Nicoll had a 
sound judgment of individuals, and I remember how 
highly he spoke then, and afterwards, of St. John 
Adcock. It was a fortunate occasion for both when 
they became associated with the control of The 
Bookman ; it proved most uncommonly helpful for 
literature. 

Possibly it was at Bay Tree Lodge that St. John 
Adcock learnt the value of being enthusiastic in criti¬ 
cism. Before Robertson Nicoll came to London, the 
general view of cnticism seems to have betn that to 
be notable it had to be adverse and, if possible, hurtful. 
It was not W. E Henley, but another editor of similar 
temperament, who once sent a book to a member of his 
staff with a note : " Let yourself go on this > ’* And 
to let yourself go meant you were to say everything in 
dispraise that could be said. Robertson Nicoll struck 
a fresh note by looking out for new talent and, having 
discovered it, he applauded w’hole-heartedly. The 
pages of The Bookman show how well St. John Adcock 
carn*‘d on the method 

He must have led a happy life, or he could not have 
given so much happiness to others. I fancy he enjoyed 
the business of presidmg over The Bookman lectures, 
although public speaking had no sort of fascmation 
for him ; very wisely he prepared beforehand, leavmg 
nothing to the spur of the moment that has so often 
failed to goad a man into eloquence. The courtesy 
which was in hL wntmg proved a notable asset else¬ 
where ; I can recall no single occasion when I was not 
genuinely sorry to bid him good night. 

St. John Adcock had friends everywhere. It is easy 
to believe that, in the next world, he is receiving a 
welcome from the many who preceded him. For myself 
I can wish for nothing better than that I may, some 
day, meet him again. 
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ST. JOHN ADCOCK; AS POET. 

By Alfred Noyes. 

The " Collected Poems of St. John Adcock are 
the best memorial that can be raised to one of the 
finest and most lovable characters that have appeared in 
modem literature. They sprang from the heart; 
they were true ; they were deeply felt; they spoke of 
human affections, deej^r than all the passions, and 
they faced the thought of the final parting with that 
deep sadness of the happy man, who fears death only 
because it severs us from those we love. 

** Wiser men than I may say 
Heaven is high and far &way; 

Or may prove with reasonings rare 
Heaven is neither here nor there; 

Here where thou art, I with thee. 

This is heaven enough for me." 

So he wrote in his beautiful lyric, *' Enough," and 
again, in his dedicatory poem ; 

" Let us, then, go together, and when we go 

Take all our memories from the world we quit, 
That we may laugh, content to leave it so, 

Forgetting us, whasc heaven will be remembering it." 

Those who knew him best know that this prayer, in 
a somewhat different sense from its intention, was 
fulfilled ; for, when he stood by the grave of his daughter, 
a few weeks ago, he had the look upon his face of one who 
has accepted the last blow, and is content to follow. 

This is not the moment for literary criticism ; but 
I have been asked to deal specially with his poems. 
His satires were not his l>est work ; for he was of too 
kindly and tolerant a nature to feel very much more 
than an amused pity, even for the hypocrisy that most 
deserved scourging. But in his poems of the affections, 
while he is always himself, he has a notable kinship to 
those poets of New England, Whittier and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes ; he has something of the same spiritu¬ 
ality and, at his best, his work is of as enduring a 
quality. For these poets w'ill endure, Jind will be re¬ 
discovered when all the belauded ho.sh of the novelty 
hunters and fa.shion worsliii)pers has passed into 
oblivion. There are technical flaws in his work here 
and there ; lapses which, in his busy life, he had small 
time to correct. But if 1 were coiulemncd to that 
desert island which has swj often l>een used to test 
our love of literature, and if I had to be¬ 

tween the " Testament of Beauty " and the Collected 
Poems of St. John Adcock, 1 sliould seize the latter 
as a hungry man seizes a cr”'^t of bread. St. John 
Adcock’s jH)cms would be a little household of the 
affections, aching, lovitig, sorrowing, aiul dying into 
life. There would be laughter in it and tears. The 
castaway would walk through London streets with 
him ; ride on a b\is, and share his gossip about books 
over a Dickeiusian tea in a cos\* corner Off Paternoster 
Bow. The author of the " Test amen ( of Beauty," as an 
amazing critic .said in his praise, " moves in a sphere too 
exalted to care about inttTesting his readers. ’ On our 
desert iskuid we might well prefer a friend and a brother. 
All the scholarly " gestures " and archaic spellings in 
. the world are as nothing compared with one true pulse 
of this life-blood. I know all that can be said for 
those classic $ttperioritie.s. They are quite compatible 
' with something less than the si>ontaneoiis feeling of 
pofipy, as Bums knew it. 


An obituary writer has referred to Adcock's lyrical 
verse as " facile." This word is often used nowadays 
of the writer who is able to do something perfectly 
that others cannot do at all—as, for instance, to 
write the stanza quoted above, in such a way that, 
read once, it haunts the memory. This is often the 
result of infinite pains. But again and again, Adcock 
wrote lines that outweigh all the neo-Georgian antho¬ 
logies put together : 

" The greatest kings are never known as kings ; 

Tlic gods come not in shapes of power or dread. 

But clothed in flesh, the sport of time and fate ; 
Not till they rise and go—sonic flash of wings, 

Some sudden vision of the crowned head, 

Humbles our hearts, and makes us wise too late.”" 

Tliis dead poet was among them ; gentle as a child, 
but with something more austere, the steel of the spirit, 
sheathed in his own breast. He had taken the measure of 
worldly success, and he knew the meaning of " victory ": 

'* Once, stumbling to his goal through dust and beat. 
Wounded and bleeding, slandered and denied. 

The chief of Conquerors fell as in defeat: 

It was not Ca?sar whom they crucified." 

ST. JOHN ADCOCK: AS CRITIC. 

By Frank Swinnerton, 

If you were to ask the average man what he means 
by the word " criticism," he would answer : " Find¬ 
ing fault." This is the last thing that the critic lives 
for, but fault-finding is very easy to tired men, and a 
great deal of what appears as criticism in our periodicals 
is a men* weariness of mind and heart. St. John 
Adcock, I think, had never heard the common definition 
of criticism. At any rate, he gave no sign of ever 
having heard it; for he was never tired, and he never 
found fault. Indeed, it is his single defect, as a critic 
that he was too generous. He was unable to condemn. 

That was because he was above all things a man of 
the gre atest humaneness. He loved his fellow-men; 
and Ji(‘ saw good in them. Wliat good he saw, he 
mentioned witli energy: to the less good he was, if not 
blind, at least courteous. He knew too well what 
pain, what toil and trouble lay behind even a bad book, 
and he could not despise that which had cost the author 
so much travail. When he thought of the author of a 
book that would have made me scream with indignation 
it was as if he said to himself, with the greatest sim¬ 
plicity, " There, but for tne grace of God, go 11 " 

It might be supposed, by the severe, that this kind¬ 
ness made him uncritical; that he was a sort of Cassio, 
casity and fatuously pleased with everything, who said 
" Why, this is a more excellent song than the other I " 
But that was not the case. Adcock's gift was that he 
saw farther into the hearts of even inferior authors than 
most men are able to do. He found treasure there. 
Sometimes this trt'asure melted in the sun ; sometimes 
it was not of the finest quality. But if Adcock said 
that there was treasure, there was treasure. Though 
others might have missed it, the treasure had been there 
for Adcock to find. He did not invent qualities. He 
discovered them more generously than others. 

That is why he was such a valuable critic. He had 
not to wait for fashion; he judged for himself. He 
never staled or grew rigid in his views. He could 
admire writers of the most diverse talent. But he did 
not admire the bad work of these writers; he insisted 
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firmly and laughingly upon the qualities of their best 
work. No man had a more fluent taste; but the 
taste was in the first instance good and sure. While 
Adcock sometimes praised, in the course of his journal¬ 
istic work, books and authors of less than the highest 
class, I should doubt if he was ever deceived by a bad 
book. He had the twin essentials of the true critic— 
tafte and experience. He was shrewd. He loved 
letters and he loved men. If his humane sympathy 
sometimes made him too kind to the literary product, 
there was no fault in the judgment, but only a kind of 
additional mercy or understanding such as every moralist 
must admire. There may be greater critics : there will 
never be one with more unaffected delight in good work. 

ST. JOHN ADCOCK: AS BOOKMAN. 

By Arthur Waugh. 

St John Adcock was a citizen of no mean city; 
for he held the freedom of the World of Books, and 
to be a Bookman is much more than to be an author. 
There are plenty of authors who are not bookmen at 
all, just as there are some bookmen who are not authors. 
Adcock was both author and bookman too; but it 
was perhaps in his capacity of bookman that he exercised 
most influence, and made the majority of his friends. 

The true bookman lives in a world serene and self- 
sufficing ; he belongs to no clique ; cherishes no secret 
dislikes; literature is the essence of his interest, and 
if'a book is good it matters not a whit to him who 
may have written it, or to what cause it may be de¬ 
voted. He is both human and humane. He knows 
the difficulties of the writer's task, and he can recognise 
promise in the bud. Every new l>ook makes to him 
the importunate appeal of a possible discovery ; and, 
when the discovery is made, he refrains from arrogat ing 
the credit to himself. In short, he loves literature better 
than his own reputation, ;ind he remains entirely free from 
jealousy as h(‘ is sincere in encouragement and praise. 

Everyone who knew St. John Adcock intimately will 
agree that, in all these qualities, he was a tjqncal Book¬ 
man of the most sympathetic kind. His interest in 
literature was inexhaustible, and it was supremely 
guileless. He made no parade of patronage or assist¬ 
ance ; and yet how many young writers, who now 
flaunt themselves in the sunlight, have owed their first 
opportunities to Adcock's watchful appreciation ? There 
was no touch of snobbery about his approval; he was 
never swept off his feet by the acclamation of a popular 
success; he looked to the quality of the work, and to 
that alone. And he judged that quality out of his own 
wide and comprehensive acquaintance with the best 
books and the best thought in the language. 

Life was to him perpetually irradiated with bookish 
influences. He loved literar> associations and literary 
shrines; his imagination revelled in the past, and he 
could fill every quarter of his native London with the 
shades of bygone bookmen. But he lived just as keenly 
in the present, alive to every new talent in the library 
or the newspaper office, and ready to range them all 
by merit and achievement in the swiftest flash of fancy. 
He will be greatly missed and mourned, wherever books 
are read, retold and remembered. And most of all he will 
be missed for his gentle and unfailing urbanity, the very 
bond of aU the virtues of the bookman’s human creed. 


ST. JOHN OF FLEET STREET. 

By Arthur Mee. 

The friend of every struggling scribbler has gone 
to his rest. The Knight-Errant of Fleet Street is 
walking it no more. 

A great shadow it is that has fallen over the street 
that leads from the Crown of Saint Dunstan to the 
Cross of Saint Paul, for St. John Adcock was of the 
very stuff of which our Street is made. There are men 
who have been in Fleet Street all their lives and passed 
through it unknown; this man had been in it and of 
it forty years, and these worn pavements have known 
no figure more familiar, none more beloved. 

He had lived through Fleet Street old and new; he 
had seen its transformation from the narrow way of 
the nineteenth century to the crowded thoroughfare 
which, more than any other street on earth, sways 
and shapes the destinies of men. 

And all these years this modest man, tliis good fellow 
who had always a smile and a friendly word, and a bit 
of good counsel and an immeasurable self-sacrifice, 
was the finest type of Englishman who ever held a pen. 
Let every Down-and-Out in Fleet Street weep, for their 
best friend is dead. 

There was nothing he would not do for them. His 
was the charity that suffereth long and is always kind, 
lie believed in everybody a little ; nobody was too 
hopeless. Long ago there was a ne'er-do-well in Fleet 
Street who flitted in and out of oflice.s, and on and off 
papers, disappearing and appearing again until most 
people were sick of him; but not our Knight-Errant. 
To the last of these disappearances he believed, and in 
the end the news came that the Stella had gone down 
and a woman had cried for a place in the boat. A man 
got out and made room; it was the DUappearing 
Ne’er-Do-Well. 

.\ thousand times tlie end was hapjfier than that. 
Just twenty-live years it is since f asked our Knight- 
Errant to seek 014 a I ramp in a Kowtou House who 
liad done some scribbling and piiiited it. He had 
picked fruit and sold pins and sung in the street for a 
hving, but the good heart of our St. John could not 
bear to wound a poet by calling on him in a Kowton 
House, and so they met in a teashop with some sort 
of sign by which they could know each other. There 
the Poet received his first big friendly word, and to-day 
h(‘. will remember it, for his name is W. H. Davies. 

Two generations of life this fine fellow of our Street 
has s(:eii. Ho was hardly on the threshold of journalism 
when he tried to rival Punch, and all througli the never- 
wearying years his wit was bright and keen. He wrote 
a witty corner hi every issue of the Children's News¬ 
paper since its birth, and in this week's corner there is 
probably the last thing that he ever wrote; it reached 
the editor after his friend was gone. This is one of his 
last written words : 

Somebody has been asking. What would you do 
if you were left a million ? Take iV* 

That was his way of writing, but everybody knows that 
our Knight-Errant, if asked what he would do with a 
legacy of a million would haye said, not 'Pake it, but 
Give it. It was good that he gave up Law for Litera¬ 
ture ; any scamp of a client would have talked him out 
of his fee. 
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His chivalry was in ^very forlorn hope. He seems to 
have been on endless papers that struggled and died. 
He helped to make no end of reputations. Struggling 
himself in the early days, too frail to insure his own 
life, he was the guide, friend and burden-bearer of all 
who came his way. There was nothing he would not 
do, nowhere he would not go to be useful or kind. He 
never failed. If ever contributors loved an editor it 
,, was him. If ever editors loved a contributor it was he. 
He was the universal man, the good fellow longing to 
be of use to somebody, the Knight-Errant always at 
his post, the Galahad whose heart was pure. No man 
could count the things he did to make life better for a 
struggler. He was Charles Kingsley's good fellow, 
helping lame dogs over stiles. 

And now..hc has gone, and those who were laughing 
with him a day or two before can hardly believe it is 
true, This]|man who was in our heart of hearts was like 
a touen of ancient chivalry among us all, like a sovereign 
turning up among a pocketful of silver. He whose wit 
was clean and kind is dead from a tragic blow of Fate, 
his last days darkened by a shadow that must have 
broken his gentle heart. He has followed a child he 
loved into the grave. 

Never again will our Street be quite the same, for the old 
familiar faces fade away. But still the memory ]ivc.s— 

** Still axe tliy pleasant voices, thy 
nightingales, awake. 

For Death, he taketh all away, but 
them he cannot take.'* 

ST. JOHN ADCOCK : AS EDITOR. 

By Leonard Rees. 

St. John Adcock's editorship was confined to The 
Bookman but, with his acting occupation of the Chair, 
covered a jHTiod of twenty-two years, during which 
the paper made a steady advance in prestige, influence, 
and ])rospenty. Of a modest and retiring nature, he 
had yet an arresting personality that almost from the 
first found expression in the paper. To begin with, 
he had a passionate love of letters, and he had formed 
himself while yet a youngster for the post he was 
ultimately to fill by comprehensive and thorough 
reading. Books wove always his closest companions 
and most famibar friends, so much so that when he 
was fagged with editorial and other work he instinct¬ 
ively turned for recr<*ation to his library. The range 
and regularity of his reading catholicised his taste, and 
kept him from any danger of falling into grooves, so 
that the doors of The Bookma. , as of his own mind, 
were always open. Perhaps it leaned to the side of 
^ those things tliat were i>ure, and those that were lovely, 
.in the old-fashioned sense, but it was never tied to any 
school, or coterie, or clique, and it never shut out from 
its purview the new and sometimes revolutionary mo\'e- 
ments that aiosc from time to tim<s fo the Editor 
nothing that had its roots in sincere human feeling, and 
in a genuine attempt to widen the limits of literary 
.. expression, was outside the prox-mce of the jounial. 

. ,And so very unpndentiously but ven* effectively The 
Bookman Ixxanie a guide to current literature which 
f;.wa$ absolutely single miuded in its puri)ose, and was free 
from any suspicion of ja-iggislmess or pomposity. 

AdCQ<^ contributed to the paper some of his best 
' ■iyctlticiil work» a good deal of which has been happily 


preserved in book form. He had a fine insight and 
.charm of style, and perhaps the only defect was an 
undue measure of mercy. He had not the temper of 
an old-fashioned Quarterly Review, and could not 
play the butcher to a work which deserved to be cut up 
but was manifestly a first offence. Not the least of his 
values as an editor was his capacity to find new talent, 
and to get the best out of all his contributors by his 
commendation and encouragement. They were a family 
group, with himself as the much-loved head. 

i4s representative of very many gracious tributes 
received we print the following from contributors of many 
years standing. 

By R. Ellis Roberts. 

I never met any man so devoid of malice, envy and 
bitterness as Adcock. His own work was comparatively 
neglected, yet he never seemed downhearted or dis¬ 
gruntled. His passion for books was secondary only to 
his liking for men and women ; and some of us regretted 
that at times his kindness controlled too severely his 
critical abilities. He always had time for the out-of- 
work and the hard-up; and he had a remarkable power 
of getting the best out of his contributors : he never 
worried one, but one naturally did one's best for an 
editor who never did less than his best for you. 

By Ronald Campbell Magpie. 

Life has brought me into contact with many men, 
but I have never met any man with a more gracious 
and lovable personality than Arthur St. John Adcock. 
Warm-hearted, loyal and unselfish in his friendships; 
modest, patient and courageous in his attitude towards 
life; conscientious and self-sacrificing in his professional 
labours; sound and critical, yet charitable and generous 
in his literary judgments; above all pettinesses and 
jealousies; of gentle wit and ready sympathy, he will 
ever live in my love and memory as one of the wisest, 
noblest, most lovable men I have ever known. 

TO ST. JOHN ADCOCK ON A BIRTHDAY NOT LONG AGO.! 

THE HEART THAT WILL NOT <;R 0 W OLD 
Here, in a world where hearts grow old, 

You still retain your heart of a boy ; 

For still you follow and uphold 
A creed of charity and joy. 

Here, in a world where hearts grow cold. 

Life still runs warmly in your blood ; 

For still your April dreams unfold 
Blossom on blossom, bud on bud. 

Here, in a world where hearts grow old, 

Your heart is still with youth aglow; 

For beauty still you make and mould 
And beauty still you reap and sow. 

Here, in a world where hearts grow cold. 

Warm to your heart returns the love 
That you to all the world have doled 
As to its nest a homing dove. 

Here, in a world where hearts grow old, ,' 
Still young and full of hope you live ; 

For, like a star by stars controlled. 

New light you gain from lig^t you give. 

R. C. M, 
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A GREAT ENGLISH STATESMAN.* 

Publications coming from the eminent firm to which 
weawere so long indebted for blue-books and official papers, 
bound to suggest—shall I say solidity ? One cannot 
a work by Mr. Lytton Strachey, or even Mr. 
^.. ,^.11. issuing from such a source. It is in keeping with 
the of things therefore that Sir Charles Petrie should 

be a writer with—shall 1 say a solid styie ? Industriously 
he traces the tortuous and at times contemptible course 
of Canning the poU- 
tician. The man 
Canning seems to 
elude him. That is a 
pity, for in this in¬ 
stance it is the man 
rather than the poli¬ 
tician who requires 
elucidation. There is 
little new to be learned, 
and upon the materials 
in hand nothing at all 
new to be writl wn 
about Canning's public 
career. There exists 
however no adequate 
study of his person- 
ahtv and cliaracter; 
a work of this nature 
might be of value and 
could hardly fail to be 
interesting, lliere is 
still room for it to be 
produced by some 
student ot early nine¬ 
teenth century affairs. 

One judgment of Sir 
Charles Petrie's may 
be (luoted to show 
how little grasp he has 
of Canning’s m Tn d. 

He offers as “ tlie clue 
to Ills character " that 
he was “ first and fore- 
most an Irishman." 

Now Canning had in 
fact few or none of 
those idiosyncrasies 
with which the Irish 
are generally credited. 

He was neither gener- ci, 

ous nor vindictive. From-Georg. CiUb,. by sit 

He seldom acted on 
impulse or spoke what 

he afterwards regretted. His line ol conduct was tlie 
result of hard blinking, rapid but well based on facts. 

When he persuaded the Cabinet, in which he was for the 
first time Foreign Secretary, to *' Copenhagen ” the Danish 
Fleet, he acted neither upon intuition as to what Napoleon 
might do if England remaineil inactive, nor with rash 
precipitancy. He had information which he trusted to 
the effect that the Tsar had agreed with Napoleon at Tikit 
upon a policy which might include a seizure of Danish 
ships of war. Whether by making public this information 
he could have prevented an international outrage it is 
impossible for us to say. By deciding to leave nothing to 
chance he certainly defeated the plot. The international 
outrage was committed by England, not by France. 
The morality of this may be blamed, its expediency may 
be questioned, but no one can suggest that Canning 

• '* George Canning." By Sir Charles Petrie, iza. 6d. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


behaved otherwise than as a cool, cynical statesmaHi 
displaying the qualities by which English statesmanship 
at its most successful has always been marked. 

Or consider Canning's recognition of the South American 
Republics, when in his own magnificent (if bombastic) 
phrase he " called a New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old." There was no impetuosity here. 
The step was pond,ered. When it was taken, Canning 
said in his dispatch that the Spanish Government " must 
have been long prepared " for something of the kind. * 

All through the 
struggle with 
Napoleon, so far as be 
had official responsi¬ 
bility for it. Canning's 
acts were deliberate, 
carefully considered; 
he took long views. 
The same qualities dis¬ 
tinguished his handling 
of the situation after 
the war. Patiently he 
stood firm against the, 
rage of Mctternich and 
the fatuity of the Tsar. 
Sir Charles Petrie says 
very sensibly that 
the forces of disorder 
are best overcome, not 
by bayonets and agents 
provocateurs, but by 
the redress of practical 
grievances combined 
with a firm administra¬ 
tion." That was the 
method which Canning 
favoured, and he is 
entitled to rank on this 
account as a statesman 
of foresight and faith. 
Whether it places him 
" with the greatest of 
the nineteenth 
cen tury,'' as Sir Charles 
Petrie claims, would be 
a matter of more con¬ 
troversy, were it not 
that Sir Charles offers 
George Cannloe* names. 

Krom the portr^t by Hicke1,ln the UamCS he offetS 

poBBesslon of the Most Hon. in« • « 

Marqueu cf Crewe, K.G. are thOSe of BollVar, 

Charles Petrib (Eyre & Spottbwoodev Cavour and Bismarck. 

Let us look for a 
moment at the con¬ 
ditions of their countries lo-day. South America is only 
rfiow emerging from a century of disturbed industry, of back- 
wai i social life, of politics both fantastically incompetent 
and incredibly corrupt. Italy has gone back to the crudest 
of dictatorships. Germany is recovering from the effects 
of a War due to the work of Bismarck. The provinces 
he took from the French kept resentment alive in fiheir 
hearts and produced the unnatural alliance with Russia. 
The Empire he created became so uneasily vainglorious 
as to incur the enmity of almost the entire world. Surely 
great statesmanship builds upon sounder bases than did 
Bolivar, Bismarck and Cavour. Surely Canning is great 
for the very reason that he was not, as they were, in a 
hurry. 

He cared little about the names of things or their out¬ 
ward shows so long as they were in themselves sound. 
" The temper and practice of the British Constitution/* 
he said once, " is to redrSM pcwetical grievance, but rot to 
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run after theoretic perfection ” Thu^ he was in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation and opposed to the refoim of the 
House of Commons frandiiso, which would, he predicted 
truly, give that House the whole jxjwer of the State 
Where he failed was m not seeing that thi many had a 
practical gnevance in the country being govt rned for 
the benefit of a small class 

If any further proof were needed that C inning was not 
what IS known tis a typical Irishman it lies in Ins 
humour Wit most Irish persons ha\c ftw arc gifled 
with humour Canning had l)Oth but in him liimiuur w is 
predominant over wit WIicii he received the cliallcngt 
from Castlereagh, a letter of many pages, and muttered 
as he glanced over it Id lathcr fight thin rcul it 
by God "—when he embodied in a lortigii Office dispatch 
under cipher the familiar lines btginning 

In matters ni ermnneror tlu fault of Ihi Dutch 
Is oftenng too littk ind isking too iniuh 
when he made lun of profession il philanthiopists in I he 
Anti-Jaiobinf In indulged tint stnst of schoolboy fun 
which IS inherent in the ckvtn st of the 1 nglish and which 
the Irish possess not at all 

TIamii ion F\ I T 


SUNDAY MORNINGS 

Sunday mornings in winter, l>iiig late in bed, eating 
breakfast slowly, crunching tin. toast appreciatively, the 
paper propped up before ont • Sumlay mornings m 
summer, sitting in the garden, smoking, very comfortable 
and still the papei 1 bunday morning is perhaps the most 
delightful part of our week It is better than Saturday 
afternoon because, on Saturday aftcriiuoii we nevet get 
quite aviay from that mornings work It is better than 
Sunday afternoon, because then there is beginning to loom 
over us the approach of the new week at the office 1 

Yes, wo are very lond of our bund ly mornings i And 
we ture very careful to whom we grint the piivilcgc of 
sharing in them Not foi us the oidmaiv news of the 
week on that da> of all days, when we really have time 
to digest it f Not for us the last novel we had from the 
librar> 1 Not foi us any heavy books of rtfcreiice I No • 
Wo ktep our Sunday mornings for tlie Observer and Mr 
Squire Or, should we say, Mr bijuire and the Observer ^ 
For assuiedly he it is to whom wt first turn Yes in spite 
of all our jealously guarded elusion on Ihit morning, we 
,let Mr Squire in We just c.in t lulp ourselves lie is 
90 irresistible His enthusi ism u so infectious Ins dchglit 
80 catching his praise so generous his blame so iair 

And we know that we shill always find some thing woith 
reading. It does not mattex whether the review loi tnc 
week IS on a c^dleeted edition ol Congreve or Jhe Book 
of the inn," we know hat we shall enjoy it And we do' 
Here, m this new collcetiou of Ins reviews,* wo have old 
friends turning up again How glad we arc td see tlicm I 
How happv to be able to rteail the time when we last 
read them Lliat one ui front of a good log fire thit 
other by tlie side of a trout sir im * 

Sunda> moiiuugs' What hippy tiires they can be 1 
What happy times they must lx when one can spend 
them in such delightful company ' 

No matter of what Mr Squiie is wilting, he is interesting 
and more tlian mteresting 11 c takes us from the New 
Prayer Book to Mr s|ohu Lane and tlic Nineties, and on 
the way wc meet such people as Mr Cheaterton and Mr 
Lawrence We have a fleeting glinet’ of Mr I-ynd com¬ 
pleting lus sevcn-hundrodtli essay for the Aete StaUsvnan 
We hsten to Sir Wilham Watson and the late Mr Herbert 
Trench. And then wc rush oft for a hghtmng visit to 
Pirates and Smugglers Aud a Sunday dinner at an English 
Inn And then Cricket 1 Aud what a good compaxuon 
Mr« Squire th here I How he infects us with his own 
enthusiaam, so that even those of us who never play 
aricket begm to wonder if after all we might not 
" take up ** the game again 

* Sunday Mornings By J C Squire 6 b (Heine 

rnann) 


But while we are still wondenng, Mr. Squire firmly but 
kindly begins ta-iicing about the Fairs and Shows of his 
own childhood We see Mr Bamum, Lord George Sanger 
and many more We hear how Lord George Sanger 
became ‘ Lord * George Sanger We confess that wo had 
forgotten And then, while we axe still thinkmg of the 
clowns and showmen of our own time—and how feeble 
they sound compared with those giants of the past I —vre 
are off on a visit to Congreve, Webster, Ben Jonson and 
Otway And to these dramatists Mr Squire bnngs the 
same fire and enthusiasm tliat held us on Broad Halfpenny 
Down 

And last of all wc come to that pari of the book called 
Chapteis Ended' Here we meet the men who were 
with us until very recently Maurice Hewlett, Joseph 
Conrad, Ihomas Hardy, Ldmund Gosse, Arthur Benson 
Neatly Mr Squire sums up their work No one could be 
more generous lu his praise and no one could be more 
kindly when he points out the faults which even these 
giants made 

Ihis is the kind of book which wc all like There is 
something for ei erybody here And once having boi rowed 
the book from our hbiary we shall want to buy it It is 
that kind of book Then are so many tlungs here which 
we shall want to read again and again to have them 
always by us iliank you, Mr Sqmre > 

John T iNOSLa 


LONDON AND DICKENS* 

Ihcre are two subjects winch jx)s«-cs,s a perpetual attrac¬ 
tion for tlie reader I ondon and Diekens 1 he number 
of books that have been uiilten on both is wellmgh 
countless Hardly a « i> passes witliout producing its 
tile of such And the van^y of these iiorks in si/e and 
importance is i mazing Within the last few y ears addibons 
ha\e been made to wlnl the booksellers call 1 on iomana 
and I>iekonsiana which iic alone sufii icnt, to use Knskiii s 
phiasf foi a life s hbeiil leading And yet there alv\ayb 
set ins to be something new to bt said on these mcII worn 
tlnmes Ihus in Mt Blikes churning ^«ttle volume, 
although there is much neet ssanh that is lamihar to most 
of those who know London even but supeifieiaUy, there is 
also no httle that will bt new to man> readers and the 
photogiaphie illustrations (theic au no fewer tlian one 
hundred and twentv of them) give the liandy little book 
a speeiil value m iddition to that eontaii ed m the 
author s short but pregnant notes 

Ihe latest Ixiok on Du kens is ilso concexnecl with 
London aud is a lepnnl m convenient form of its authoi s 
earlier work publislied m 11)23 DckIct has been so 

long lecogiiised as tlu leading authority on Dickcus that 
It IS superfluous to say aiy thing m piaise of tins piesent 
edition of his standard book on the subject One may 
however note that it has one advantage over its predecessor 
in that its form it is such that it can be conveniently earned 
in the poeket, and with it tliere those wandermg about 
IxMidon lu search of the spots which Dickens has made 
immortal, cm at once identify landmarks and read once 
again of those fictitious figures connected with them, who 
scorn often more real than people of flesh aud blood I 
observe that one or two mispimts tliat liad crept into the 
earlier volume hive heie been coneeted, but 1 think the 
I oiidon Cofiec House (page 192) was at 24, not 42, Ludgate 
Hill, and 1 suggest that the Serjeant s Inn mentioned on 
page i<)i, was the place of that name m Chancery Lane, 
not the one m Fleet Street 

Ml Harper is so well known as the writer of mnumerable 
books on ^ parts of England, and as the clever illustrator 
of many of them, that anything from his practised jien 
cannot fail to appeal to those who love the highways and 

* ** London Cameos By A U Blake 5s net (Herbert 
Jenkins)— The London of Du kens" By alter Dexter 
IS bd net (feul Palmer) - The Abbeys of Old Romance " 
B\ Charles G Harper xys net (Ceal Palmer)—"The 
Story of Lambeth Palace" By Dorothy Oaxxliner 15s net 
(Constable) 



by-ways of their native land, as well as to those who visit 
this country from vaster but not more beautiful ones. 
In his latest book Mr. Harper has collected with obviously 
infinite patience and care, the essential data concerning 
those monastic remains which in their ruin are perhaps 
more picturesque than they even were before ** the un¬ 
imaginable touch of Time ” bad cast its dissolving influence 
upon them. In the preliminary chapters of this fascinating 
baok Mr. Harper traces the rise and decay of the monas¬ 
teries, and points out those reasons which led in many 
instances to their ultimate downfall. He deals with the 
vexed question, now an almost insoluble problem, as to 
who designed the many splendid structures, tlie decaying 
ruins of which are all we now possess; he shows how the 
increasing luxury of these architectural landmarks, the 
frauds in relics and so forth, gave a certain justification 
for the seeming injustice of the great suppression. And 
then he takes us on a pilgrimage to those exquisite remains 
some of which are familiar to us, but with all of which he 
here makes us familiar : Glastonbury, Fountains, Kirkstall, 
Roche (about which Dr. Aveling produced a folio many 
years ago), Newstead and Battle, Wavcrley and Tintern, 
Furness and Melrose, and the rest. He tells us of the 
Llanthony, in Wales (which Walter Savage Landor pur¬ 
chased), as well as of that earlier Llanthony Abbey, at 
Gloucester, whose remaining archway is part and parcel 
of a railway deix)t, which was the parent of the greater 
and better known institution. Indeed this excellent and 
most attractive work contains, as it seems to me, all that 
anyone wishing to become familiar with such things could 
possibly require, and I cannot but tliink that it will stand 
as Oiie of its writer’s most successful works—which is saying 
much. 

From a consideration of these disjecta tnnnhra (so to 
call them) of the ecclesiastical life of long ago to Mrs. 
Dorothy Gardiner’s learned find documented account of 
T..ambcth Palace, is an easy step. Lambeth is contempo¬ 
raneous with the best part of our national history, and 
although various books have of course been written about 
it, we liave had nothing bringing the latest historical 
investigations to bear on its annals, until the late 
Archbishop T.ord Davidson encouraged Mrs. Gardiner to 
un<lertake this authoritative work to which he wrote a 
juef.iee just a year ago. 'I'hat the laic prelate was right 
in his judgment in tliis selection (as he was in so much 
else) is proved by the .soundness and accuracy with which 


the authoress has performed her laborious task. With this 
book for perusal and reference, one cannot im^ine any* 
one in future troubling himself to turn over even the 
erudite labours of Ducarel, or the later ones of Dr. Denne, 
or even the important book published in the eighties of 
the last century by the Rev. J. Cave Browne. Because, 
besides having these authorities on which to base her 
narrative, Mrs. Gardiner, by the light of later information, 
has been able to correct such errors as inevitably crept 
into more or less pioneer work, and has given us at last, 
which was long needed, at once an authoritative and 
essentially readable account of what is an outstanding 
London landmark as well as a landmark in the ecclesiastical 
history of the country. 

E. Bkrksford Chancellor. 


BOOKS-SERIOUS AND OTHERWISE.* 

Mr. J. Alick Bouquet has given us in “A People’s Book 
Of Saints." a pleasing and concise hi.story of some of the 
saints of Christendom. They arc chosen from all times 
and most countries, while special attention is given to the 
saints of England. Many well known stories are retold 
in this book while there arc also told other incidents in the 
lives of the saints less generally known. One may well 
speak of the lives oi the saints for one realises afresh, 
reading tills book, tliat the saints even w^hile they renounced 
the jo3^ of life were never detached from it. They realised 
more than ordinary people the beauty of the world and 
the immense opportunities of happiness given to man. 
These saints were soldiers, scholars, travellers, statesmen 
and women of affairs, often great ladies and great gentlemen: 

" St. (icorge, the Cavalier, with the shield scored with 
the blood-red cross, is the patron saint of lords and ladies; 
but the kindly, thoughtful Archbishop of Myra, St. Nicholas, 
clothed in stiffly jewelled vestments, and with three golden 
balls at his Icct. is the patron saint of the common people." 

How he leaps out at one, that kindly Archbishop with his 
stiffly jewelled vestments, the patron saint of children, of 
friendless maidens, of the poor. There is in Florence a 
church dedicated to St. Nicholas, the church of the cliildren, 
where the children romp and make merry under the painted 
eyes of his statue as though they felt themselves at home 
It is St. Nicholas in Germany who brings to children their 
Christmas gifts, and he is, of course, Santa Claus, 'riicre 

;i,re warr'or saints in this 



Lambatb Palacs*, North Poeado. 1784. 

From an engraving by Godfrey In UuearelVi History of the Palaoo* 
From ” Tbs Star y of Lambeth Palace," by Dorothy Gardiner (Constable). 


book, other than St. George 
a n d St. Ignatius Loyola, 
that most chivalrous knight, 
and there arc kings and 
queens. But there is St. 
Colette of Corbie, the 
carpenter’s daughter whose 
kind eyes surely watch over 
the rc.st of the British soldiers 
who were buried in her vil¬ 
lage on the Somme, and 
there is St. Richard of 
Chichester who began life as 
a ploughboy, and St. 
Christopher the giant and 
kind patron saint of travel¬ 
lers. Qnc misses one or two 
beloved saints from -this 

* "A People’s Book of 
Saints." By J. Alick Bouquet. 
7s. od. (Longmans.) — 
" Selected Works of Richard 
KoUe, Hermit. ' Transcribed, 
with an Introduction, by C. C. 
Heseltine. 8s. 6d. (Long¬ 
mans.) — "Marcur Aurelius 
Antoninus: His Life and 
Times." By C. Clayton Dove. 
.39. 6d. (Watts.)—" The Little 
Man in Blue By Krnest 
Ballard. 6s. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 
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collection. For instance/*^ 81 . Francis of Assisi and his 
brethren with their teaching 6{ love and pity for all 
creation, and St. Anthony who finds your lost possessions 
for you, and who preached to the fishes when the cold 
ears of men were turned from him. And but little space 
is given to that most wise smnt, Francis de Sales, who 
commanded the great ladies who were his penitents to 
adorn their beauty so that they might by it draw the 
souls of men to God. Surely such a wise saint might be 
invoked as the patron of dressmakers i This is a book of 
peaceful and lovely living, with much to be learned from 
it and much comfort to be derived from it for life as it is .. 
toHlay. 

The Selected Works of Richard Rolle. Hermit,*' will 
be of chief interest to clerics and religious orders for their 
spiritual guidance and instruction. But the layman will 
also derive much good from the works of this learned and 
saintly hermit, whose manuscripts, written in spiritual 
langu^Mge of great beauty, exceed in numbers those of any 
. other mediaeval writer. They were read all over Europe 
' ' and were among the earliest printed books in mauiy centres 
of learning. He wrote in language of great beauty and 
power and it has been said of him that ** he reached the 
highest pinnacle of prayer when the soul is ravished to be¬ 
hold Heavenly things/* and to enjoy a foretaste of the 
Beatific Vision,while yet bound in the flesh." Like many 
of the hermit saints of mediaeval days, his reputation for 
sanctity drew thousands to visit him from all Christian 
countries. He tells us himself that his childhood was vain, 
his youth foolish and sinful. But he watched and fasted 
and prayed until, marvellously purified and uplifted, he was 
impelled to wander, to preach and write. His life is of 
great interest and helpfulness, proving if proof were needed 
that the most headstrong sinner may become the greatest 
. saint. Mr. Heseltine has done his work well, modernising 
whore necessary the old English which would have made a 
literal transcription somewhat difficult to understand. 

Mr. Qayton Dove has given us in " Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, His Life and Times,'* more than the writings 
and thoughts and wisdom of the great Roman Emperor with 
which most of us are already familiar. This is a generous 
book, giving a detailed account of Marcus Aurelius's life 
through childhood and boyhood to the height of his great- 
ness, and ending with a most beautiful account of his death. 
This is so much a classic that it is hardly necessary to dwell 
on the wisdom, the philosoph|r which this great pagan has 
left us. He was the precursor of the Christian saints with¬ 
out recognising it, for he persecuted them. But one can 
hardly believe that he had real hatred in his heart for them. 
Probably Christianity seemed to him a deception. A 
thousand pities he had not the full vision. But his wisdoir 
has comforted manyipnen. many gentle souls. Doubtless 
he is much read i^nd lov^ by those of the faith he perse¬ 
cuted. His wisdom will always be loved. " Do not say : 
Let me not lose my little son. Say rather ; Let jne not be 
afraid to lose him." 

" The Little Man In Blue *' consists of a number of 
pleasant sketches which have a gentle philosophy of their 
own and are concerned with chitracters of one kind or 
another. One thinks of a traveller going, in very leisurely 
fashion, a ribbon of country road, meeting now and again 
a fellow traveller or someone by the road side, stopping to 
talk, and gaining some wise or whimsical experience. The 
thought is not very profound, but one travels a while in 
very agreeable company, and sees through sympathetic 
gyes the human round, ilie daily task. , 

Katharine Tynan. 


“PERDITA.”* 

Mary Robinson, universally known as Perdita," has 
. ' unquestionably made for herself a place among the world's 
{'VtMfiebiities. Everyone who is acquainted with tlie social 
history of the eighteenth century in England has heard of 

^ ^ * *' MemoifS of the late Mrs. Rofainsou." Written by Heradf. 

! A new editioa, with $n Introduction. 78. fid. (Cobden-Sander- 


her as a beauty, an actress, and a mistress of a Prince of 
Wales. It would be going too far to say that everybody 
who is acquainted with English literature of the eighteenth 
century is acquainted with her works, for though she 
wrote many poems and novels, they have long since passed 
into oblivion. The only book from her pen that has 
survived is the volume under consideration. This contains 
many poetically-expressed perversions of the truth, and 
those unacquainted with her true history have accorded' to 
her much more sympathy than she deserves. 

It was of course hard luck to have married at the age 
of sixteen a blackguard, and to have soon after been 
imprisoned for debt in liie King’s Bench prison—a most 
unfortunate start. By the good nature of David Garrick 
she was released, and was engaged by him for Drury l.Ane 
Theatre, where at eighteen she played Juliet and other 
Shakespearean poetry, as well as appearing in plays by 
lesser authors. One performance of hers has made history. 
On December 3rd, 1778, she played as Perdita in Garrick's 
version of " A Winter's Tale " at a command performance. 
The Prince of Wales, who was present, was greatly attracted 
by her and arranged a meeting. She became his mistress. 
The moral character of his Royal Higlmess is so black 
that of course kindly writers have assumed the young 
woman was seduced. Something may be said in mitiga¬ 
tion of sentence on this particiilar count. Mrs. Robinson 
explains tliat for years men of all rank.s had persecuted 
her with " proposals of i libertine nature," which she 
turned down with scorn, though some of them were made 
by " a royal Duke, a lofty Marquis, and a City merchant 
of considerable fortune.” by her own admission, she 
was, if innocent, at least not ignorant. Also she was 
twenty and the Prince eighteen, so that it was no question 
of cradle-snatching. Further, she made very satisfactory 
financial arrangements for her compliance to his desires. 
And it is to be remembered that, as a leading lady at 
Drury Lane Theatre, while her salarj*^ may have been small, 
yet it was sufficient to keep the wolf from her door. 

After a short time his Royal Highness tired of this 
charmer, and proceeded to anotlier. Mrs. Robinson then 
demanded payment of the bond for £20,000, which the 
Prince could not meet. She certainly did want the 
money, for she was living in an expensive house in an 
expensive part of the West End of London, and her bills 
must have amounted to a considerable sum. She does 
not mention in the " Memoirs " that she then threatened 
to publish the royal correspondence. George 111 was 
horrified, and through the medium of Fox, the bond was 
commuted for a pension for life of £500 a year, of which 
one-half was to be continued to her daughter. She is 
supposed to have been presently on tlie best of terms 
with Fox: " Who," said George Selwyn, " should the 
Man of the People live with but with the Woman of the 
People ?" A liaison with Colonel (afterwards Sir) 
Barrantre Tarleton endured for nearly a score of years. 

This is a bald outline of one who almost ranks as a 
national heroine. 

Lewis Melvillk. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL.* 

The firm of Chapman and Hall is celebrating its centenary 
this year, and is fortunate indeed in having Mr. Arthur 
Waugh for its historian. Until his recent semi-retirement 
(he is still Chairman and literary adviser) Mr. Waugh 
was managing director of this famous publishing house for 
twenty-eight years. He is moreover, as every bookman 
knows, a distinguished literary* critic who combines scholar¬ 
ship with charm in an unusual degree. The record of 
Chapman and HaH’s fluctuating fortunes could in no case 
have been dull: the facts themselves are too interesting. 
But Mr. Waugh has thoroughly vitalised the facts, and 
has given us a singularly fascinating and human story. 
There are not too many good books on publishing and its. 

* "A Hundred Years of PubUihing: being the Story of 
Ch^niim and Hall, Ltd." By Arthur Waugh. 153. (Chapman 
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. history, and Mr. Waugh's volume should immediately take 
its place as a standard work. 

Mr. Waugh begins with a brief glance at eighteenth 
century conditions, and then describes the evolution, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, of " publisliing " 
as a distinct activity from " bookselling." It was as book¬ 
sellers that two ambitious young men—^Edward Chapman 
and William Hall—opened a double-fronted shop in the 
Strand in 1830. They hoped to become publishers in 
time, but they started with a retail counter. It was 
over this counter—so appropriately did coming events 
cast their shadow before 
them—that in 1833 Charles 
Dickens bought thefcopy of 
the Monthly Magazine con¬ 
taining his first printed 
story ; but it was not until 
two years later that his im¬ 
mortal association with 
Chapman and Hall really 
began. In the meanwhile 
he had made some name 
for himself as the author 
of " Sketches by Boz," 
issued by Malone, while 
Chapman and Hall had 
launched a few modest 
publishing ventures of their 
own, among the earliest of 
which was a pamphlet 
entitled " The Christian 
Register, or Annual Record 
of the Several Religious 
Metropolitan Meetings, held 
for the Promotion of 
Christianity and the 
Diffusion of^Educatioii." In 
1835 they were looking 
around. for an- author to 
illustrate a new series of 
sporting pictures by Sey¬ 
mour, and, after various 
names had been rejected, 
their chief clerk thought of 
" Boz." Dickens was ap¬ 
proached and, through a 
further scries of fortuitous 
circumstances, about which 
Mr. Waugh supplies some 
new details, the laughter of 
Mr. Pickwick broke upon a delighted world. Nay, to 
be accurate, "The Pickwick Club," issued in monthly 
parts, at first fell a little flat. It was the appearance 
of Sam Weller that raised Dickens at one leap to the 
pinnacle of popularity from which he was never to 
descend. 

For the next eighty years the publishing of Dickens in 
innumerable editions was to be the primary activity of 
Chapman and HaU. Through a trivial incident—Dickens's 
sensitive, overwrought nature was always ready to imagine 
a slight where none was intended—he left Chapman and 
Hall for Bradbury and Evans in 1844, but returned to 
them, through an equally trifling accident, fifteen years 
lat^r. He roamed no more, a^d until the last copyright 
spired in 1912 the imprint of Chapman and Hall appeared 
on every complete set of his works. His publishers had 
been generous to him from the start. Generosity would 
in any case have been exacted. Dickens was warm¬ 
hearted and appreciative, but he was not the man to 
undervalue himself. He lived at a pace which prematurely 
killed him; he was always in need of money; and the 
demands and wishes of his ardent, impulsive, irritable 
genius became law to Chapman and Hall. That they 
were able to retain him, with only one temporary severance, 
was due partly to their own wise forbearance and partly 
to the tact of John Forster, who always remained the best 
■ Inend alike of Dickens and the Arm. 


It was Forster who brought to Chapman and HtM 
many of the other famous authors whose names 
their list during the middle Victorian period. Ilris im¬ 
possible to mention them aU, but a few must hot be omitted. 
The firm " fathered " Carlyle in his obscurity and retained 
him in the days of his popularity. They issued several 
volumes of Browning's poems before they became profit¬ 
able. They introduced the world to Mrs. Gaskell, and for 
many years they published for Anthony Trollope and 
later for George Meredith, who succeeded John Forster as 
their literary adviser. One of the most interesting chapters 

is that in which Mr. Waugh, 
himself able to recognise 
the claims both of com¬ 
merce and of literature as 
such, weighs Meredith in 
the balance as a publisher's 
" reader." An other ex¬ 
cellent chapter deals with 
the Fortnightly Review 
wliich, under the successive 
editorships of G. H. Lewes, 
John Morley, T. H. S. 
Escott, Frank Harris and 
W. L. Courtney, has 
enjoyed unique distinction 
and success among its own 
class of periodical litera¬ 
ture. 

With a prosperous 
magazine, and a monopoly 
in Dickens and Carlyle, 
Chapman and Hall could 
afford to be easygoing. 
They became in fact too 
easygoing. Before 1895 a 
" lack of continuity and 
cohesion" was already 
apparent, and with the 
death of the last Chapman 
in that year the firm lapsed 
into a somnolence from 
which Mr. Waugh himself 
was called to awake it in 
1902. The task was the 
«more difficult in that events 
had stolen a march upon 
him. The whole world— 
and with it the whole book 
trade—was in a state of 
rapid development amounting to revolution. The 
J>ickens copyrights moreover were rapidly expiring. Of 
his arduous reign as managing director Mr. Waugh 
gives us fascinatingly intimate glimpses, and there are 
good stories about Mr. II. G. Wells, Mr. Arnold Bennett 
and a host of other famous and lesser known authors. 
From beginning to end indeed Mr. Waugh's pages are 
packed with rich and varied interest, commercial, literary 
and human. His volume is more than the record of 
a single business; it is an outline history of the 
whole book trade during the period, and a picture, 
intensely vivid and vital, of the social changes of a 
hundred years. 

Mr. Waugh has left Chapman and Hall a prosperous and 
growing concern. Not only has the firm a strong list m 
general literature, but during the last sixteen years, through 
. Mr. John L. Bale, who has now succeeded to the managing 
directorship, it has become the leading house in England 
for scientific and technical publications. All readers of 
Mr. Waugh's delightful book will unite in wishing the firm 
anotlier century of life. Lucky indeed will it be if, having 
weathered the storms of a further hundred years, it finds 
another chronicler so nnthoritative and engaging as its 
present one! 



Photo: F. w. Maycock. Arthur Waugh. 

" Prom " A Hundred Years of Publishing,** by Arthur Waugh (Chapman & Hall). 
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SEEKERS. ■ 

When you have read Mr. 

A. P. Herbert's new novel, 

** The Water Gipsies"' 

(selected by tlie Book Society 
as the " Book of the Month " 
ior June), you will never again 
go through Hammersmith with- 
out a thrill of pleasure, glancing 
over the bridge at the barges 
alongside the wharves, and 
wondering which is the old 
Blackbird, where Mr. Bell lived 
with his daughters, Jane and 
Lily. There is some touch of 
magic about Hammersmith 
now that was not there before, 
for Mr. Herbert lias cast a 
spell upon it, making us aware 
of the romance of common 
things and common people, 
and the busy lives of those 
who work the boats on river 
and canal. Jane Bell is an 
ordinary I^ondou girl, simple, 
romantic, fond of the 
** pictures ” and young men ; 
yet the background of her 
workaday existence is the 
glittering water and the roving 
life of barge folk, familiar to 
all Londoner.s though so 
strange to them. The story I 
of Jane’s love affairs, marriage, ^ 

hunger for adventure and final 

acceptance of tlie best fate has to offer, is told in a book 
of outstanding quality, rich in humour and a kindly 
knowledge of liumanity. 

Miss Pamela Hinkson’s novel * is a quict-colourcd 
romance set in I'rance “France with its dreams and tradi¬ 


Madelon Marly and heard her 
tragic history. Her lovers 
always met their end by 
sudden death. He soon found 
himsplf entangled in a plot 
exciting enough to gratify the 
heart of any would-be novelist, 
and moreover deeply in love 
with the fatal lady. But he 
had a rival in Vicomte de 
Caramie—a rival who within 
a few days was found dead. 
Madelon herself was accused of 
the crime, and the reader is 
kept in a delicious state of 
torment until ingeniously the 
web is unravelled. 

It was in Paris too that 
David Maxwell fell desperately 
in love in Mr. Hugh de 
Blacam’s fresh and delightful 
romance, ” The Lady of the 
Cromlech.”* He saw his lovely 
red-hcaded Irish girl coming 
out of a church ; later met her 
at a dance, and then she 
vanished. Crazily infatuated, 
he set off on a quixotic search 
for ber, traced her to his native 
Ireland and travelled through 
the country on foot, getting in 
with strange company, meet¬ 
ing with odd happenings. The 
book is a joy from beginning 
Mi«a Pamela Hinkaon. to end, sparkling with all the 
poetry and humour and gay 
tilings of life. To miss ” The Lady of the Cromlech ” is 
to miss a fund of happiness and laughter. 

Mr. Rhys Davies, in his ” Rings (hi Her Fingers,”* 
strikes a more sombre note. He writes of Wales, and 
how the dark, harsh lives of the W'elsh miners invade 


things of life. To miss 


tions, its stiffing conventions and brooding antiquities. 
Old Madame de Liissagc, like a true F'rench mother, had 
managed her daughter’s affairs and giiicled her into an 
expedient marriage, but Marguerite had longed for free¬ 
dom, to feel the west wind blowing in her face, and her 
daughter, Solangc, was a child of love, all her mother's 
longings pent up in her soul. Shut away in a convent 
during the War, she knew little of the freedom of other 
girls. Not without bitterness Miss Hinkson writes ; '* The 
young had spent everything in that immense effort .)f 
youth while th«; oH stood by, saving their strength. . . . 
Only in other cuuntricr tlie women had won freedom and 
were using it to the full, not asking if it was worth the 
price paid.” Solangc it is true had more Mberty than 
many FVcnch girls, but she might have bowed to tradition 
and gone her repressed way if Peter ^uinccy had not 
come to France. He came like ? wind from the west, from 
the far-off treedom of America, in love with France and, 
after their first meeting, in love, with Solange also. There¬ 
upon began the battle bt'tweon the old and the new, the 
clash of modern ideas with deep-rooted customs, and 
Miss Hinkson gives intimate pictures of pre.sent-day 
Paris, telling her story with <leUcacy and charm, and a 
generous tolerance toward various points^of view. 

A vcr\' different Paris is introduced hs by Mr. Francis 
D. Grierson in '* The Lady of I>espair,” * for Geoffrey 
Barsette was a young writer wdio haunted the under¬ 
world in seiixch of copy. Here it was, amid crocjks atul 
drug addicts, he cauglit a glimpse of the coldly beautiful 


the Jives of the better-off, bringing to then a roughness 
and squalor and rugged strength. Edith Stevens, the 
eldest of the large unruly family of a schoolmaster, sur¬ 
rounded by poverty and quarrelling, instead of being over¬ 
whelmed by Iier environment, grows ii]j curiously detached 
from it. Her artist friend, Raglan, says she is ” a tall, 
proud lily drooping in a fly-blown jam-pot.” Hating the 
ugliness of her life, shrinking from the coarse admiration 
of a young miner, and trying to escape from her secret 
passions, she marries Edgar Roberts, a prosperous draper. 
But there is still her own nature to contend with, and the 
marriage brings no satisfaction. Mr. Davies’s revolt is 
against tlie new world, the new generation, and in this 
outspoken book a critical and ironic mind is at work. 
The characters are well done, drawn with a cynicism which 
tenders them little mercy. 

All the people in these novels are seeking something: 
love, romance, adventure, freedom; and Veronica Lewis, 
the tired school teacher in ” Quest,”* by Miss Doreen 
Smith, is seeking too, but her search is for beauty, the 
fundamental beauty of life—^wliich perhaps is what the 
others and what we are all seeking, though we call it by 
different names. Veronica sacrifices much to find peace 
eventually in the Roman Catholic Churdi, and the book 
gives a sympathetic insiglit into the thoughts and emotions 
of a convert. 

Almey St. John Adcock. 


' ” The Water (Jipvics.” Hy A. P. Herbert. 6cl. 

(Methuen.)—* *' Wind Fniiu the West.” By Pamela Hinkson. 
78, fid. (MaemtUan.)—* ** The Lady of Despair.” By Francis 
D. GrierHon. 7». fid. iC oUius.^-*'The l^ady of the Crom¬ 
lech.” By Hugh dc fffacam. 7s. fid. (Murray.)—• ** Kings 
On Her Fitigew.” By Khys Davies. 7a. fid. (Shaylor.)— 
* Queet” By Doreeu Smith. 7s. fid. (Bums, Oates & 
Wmbourne.) 


THOMAS HARDY. 

After an interval of almost two years Mrs. Thomas 
Hardy has given us the second and concluding volume of 
her biography of her husband*. It is a curious fact about 

• *' The Later Yean of Thomas Hardy (i892-'i928).” By 
Florence Emily Hardy. Illustrated, i8e. (Macmillan.^ 
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most biographies—and this one is no exception to the 
rule—^that, contrary to expectations, they are more interest¬ 
ing in the earlier than the later chapters. We all know 
something of the history of, say, Napoleon, Beethoven or 
Dickens in tlieir later years. What we want to know 
most of all and what we cannot know until we have read 
their biographies is the story of their beginnings, what 
th^ were like as boys and youths, what early signs they 
showed of their genius. Mrs. Hardy told us all these things 
in the admirable first volume of her husband's biography, 
and though the second part covers the more important 
part of Hardy’s career as an artist—from the publication 
of *' Tess " and " Jude,” and the storms which followed, to 
his death in 1927—it has not, it must be confessed, the 
peculiar interest of the first. 

But Mrs. Hardy has done her work well, and she has 
done what few other biographers in her position could or 
would have done: she has effaced herself and her own 
opinions almost completely. Not even in her account of 
the ” Tess ” storms (which seem almost incomprehensible 
to us to-day) or in her description of Hardy during tlic 
last few years of his life does she intrude herself. She is 
content to let the diaries and the letters of the great man 
speak for themselves, to pick out for us the genn of such 
a typical Hardy poem as this : 

" O^vher lo.—Am told a singularly creepy stt^rv—absolutely 
true, I am assured—o' a village girl near here who was aliout 
to be married. A watch had been given her by a former lover, 
his own watch, just before their marriage was prevented by his 
unexpected death of consumption. She heard it gotn^ in her 
box at waking on the moniing of the wedding with the .second 
1 fiver though it had not been touched for years." 

in the present volume wc watch Hardy abandoning the 
novel and turning again to his old love of poetry. " He 
abandoned it,” writes Mrs. Hardy of her husband in the 
late nineties, “with all the less reluctance in that the 
novel was, in his own words, ' gradually losing artistic 
form, witli a beginning, middle, and end, and becoming 
a spasmodic inventory of items, which has nothing to do 
with art.’ ” Hardy's theories of the writing of fiction, 
especially his insistence on th «5 inedodraniatic and the 
prodigious, were not always 
right, but he came close to 
the mark in an entry in his 
diary in 1913. describing his 
impressions of the younger 
novelists of that time- a piece 
of criticism which is even more 
to the point to-day : 

" They forget in their insihtenct* 
on life, and nothing but life, in 
a plain slice, that a story mu’it he 
worth the telling, that a good deal 
of life is not worth any such thing, 
and that they must not occu}»y a 
reader’s time with what he can gel 
at tirst-liand anywhere around 
him." 

Hardy, it is not improbable, 
will be remembered in later 
years lor his poetry rather than 
for his novels, and Mrs. Hardy 
gives us many quotations from 
letters and diaries showing that 
poetry rather than fiction ^as 
tlie great intere.st of his life. 

“ Speaking about ambition," 
she wrote in her own diary in 
the last months of Hardy’s life, 

“ T. said to-day that he had 
done all that he meant to do, 
but he did not know whether it 
had been worth doing. His 
only ambition, so far as he 
could remember, was to have 
some poem or poems in a good 
antholog>' like the ' CSolden 
Treasury.' ” Mrs. Hardy throws 


an interesting sidelight too on her husband’s theories about 
poetry—on what some critics, years ago, mistook for rough¬ 
ness in his verse and imperfect technique. She tells us that 
Hardy (himself an architect, it will be remembered, in his 
earlier years) discovered for himself a curious analogy be¬ 
tween the arts of poetry and architecture. He was drawn, 
we are told, to the principle of the spontaneity, of the ” un¬ 
foreseen ” of the Gothic, and so “ he shaped his poetry 
accordingly, introducing metrical pauses, and reversed 
beats ; and found for his trouble that some particular line 
of a poem exemplifying this principle was greeted with a 
would-be jocular remark that such a line ' did not make 
for immortality.* ” 

The impression we get from tliis book is that of a great 
man who tried desperately all his life to “ believe,” but 
who would not allow himself to be humbugged, and who 
had the courage to fight hypocrisy and social injustice 
when to do so meant nothing less than ostracism. It is 
hard to believe on reading to-day the accounts of the 
storms which raged about “ Tess ” and " Jude ” tliat such 
rages and furies could evci have been possible. I doubt 
if even Mr. James Joyce ever received (a.s Hardy did) “ a 
letter from Australia containing a packet of ashes, which 
the virtuous writer stated to be those of his iniquitous 
novel.” Nor can I believe that the late W. L. George, 
who had a reputation for being able to portray and under¬ 
stand women, was ever deluged as Hardy was after the 
publication of “ Tess,” by letters from men and women, 
confiding in him the intimacies of their matrimonial 
tiilanglements and appealing for his advice. What has 
happened to the reading public ? Or is it the noveli.sts 
who cease to arouse such furies and such entliusiasms ? 

H. L. Morrow. 


SOME OLD FRENCH POEMS.* 

Mr. Wallis has produced a book which will be of great 
interest to students of mediaeval French literature. It 
contains two hundred and fifty poems, of which only some 
three have hithorlo been printed, and those in a bulletin oi 
the Soci^-te des .Anciens Textes Ffan^iiis issued nearly 
fifty years ago. They are taken 
from half a dozen manuscripts 
in the British Museum, and one 
hundred and ninety-four of 
them comprise the entire con¬ 
tents of a single manuscript— 
Additional 15224. 

After an introductory note, 
which one would have liked a 
good deal fuller^ Mr. >Vallis 
proceeds to a careful biblio¬ 
graphical description of the 
jnaniiscripts, including some 
w'hich he lias not used, and 
that is followed by a biblio¬ 
graphy of printed French poetry 
ranging in date from Alain 
Cl 1 artier and Christine dc Pisan 
to the Pleiad. 'I'he last is a 
valuable piece of w'ork, though 
its alphabetical arrangement is 
very inexact, and one or two 
curious omissions are to be 
noted. Thus while Mr. 1 >. B. 
Wyndham Lewis's recent and 
^■ory good l»ook on Villon is 
mentioned, M. Pierre 
('hampion's much more im¬ 
portant work is not; nor -is 

♦ “ Anonymous French Verse 
An Anthology of K i ft e <j n t h 
Century Pocm.s collected from 
.Manuscripts in the Hritish 
Museum.'* Translated and edited 
by N. Hardy Wallis, M.A. 
I2S. 6d. (University of London 

I'lCSS.) 
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fal^ compaoicm study of Charles d'Orlians, nor Gaston 
Buis's classic little Ufe of Villein in the Grands Ecrivains 
Franpais. 

Next comes an index of first lines—^Mr. Wallis’s arrange¬ 
ment of his material is unusnal—and then the poems 
themselves. These are presented exactly as they stand 
ill the manuscripts, unpunctuated and without emenda¬ 
tion. The text in fact constitutes a body of raw material, 
on which there must be a good deal of useful critical work 
still to be done, by Mr. Wallis or some other scholar. All 
the poems are anonymous, and no attempt lias been made 
to attribute any of them to any of the known poets of the 
period to which they belong. 

Perhaps that would not have been a very profitable 
undertaking, for the French poets of the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries were a conventional lot, writing 
on set themes and set models, their work monotonously 
alihe. Between Villon and Ronsard there were no great 
po^, for even Qfiment Marot, though he wrote many 
charming things and towers above bis fellows, hardly 
deserves that high epithet, which Mr. Wallis however 
confers on both him and his father. It is only now and 
then in reading these verses that one discovers a faintly 
individual note or evidence of an eye which has looked 
at nature in its own way. The freshness of such earlier 
poets as Adam de la Hallo or Jehannot de Lescurel, or of 
contemporary folk-song, is for the most part lacking from 
those lovers* complaints of the cruelty or the absence of 
their mistresses—^the overwhelmingly predominant theme 

eaqwessed in the artificial form of ballade, rondel or 
virelai. 

To the text Mr. Wallis has added a glossary which con¬ 
tains the modem French equivalents of the old words, 
without grammatical or philological explanation, and a 
detailed analysis of the various metrical forms used. 

Finally come his translations, which arc in the metres 
of the originals. Their making must have been an arduous 
undertaking. In comparing them with the French, one 
notes not infrequent slight deviations from its exact 
sense, for the sake of rhyme or metre. But this was almost 
inevitable, and as a whole they are very competently done, 
as literal as may be, reading easily, and giving a just sense 
of what French poeto' of the fifteenth century is like. 
Their greatest value will be as a crib for those who can read 
the original but not with facility or cxpcrtncs.s; and on 
that account one could have wished that they had been 
printed face to face with the text, instead of separately. 

Francis Bicki.hv. 


THE PASSING SHOW. 

Mr, R. D. Bkimenfeld’s publishers describe him as "a 
power in Fleet’’Street for over forty years.” Ihis is a 
claim the truth of wliich Fleet Street will confirm, though 
the world that is not Fleet Street will protest tfiat it never 
until now heard of Mr. Blumenfcld. which will be equally 
true, for throughout a long and most industrious career 
R* D. B. has been content to r. uain a man of mystery, 
even to Jus colleagues. However, the secret of the very 
considerable success achieved by him in an exacting pro¬ 
fession is now made plain in the pages of his Diary, if we 
mistake not the first occasion of its author’s putting that 
potent and mysterious ” chop ’* of his upon a title page. 
In the ensuing chapters Mr. Blumenfeld reveals himself 
^ a really great journalist, whose fiair for selecting from 
the day by day happenings of forty ye?.rs the matters best 
fitted to be recorded in his notebook is positively uncanny. 
The hasty memoranda of a very busy but extremely 
niothodical man, they do not claim nor possess any literary 
pretenaions, for the most part are a pr^is of news rather 
than views, and usually news of the type whose interest 
cootinnes to increase from the date of its being recorded. 
Thfg applies to the honndieat and most prosaic trifles: 
the price of coal, the price of provisions, the preponderance 
of dntnks ** in Tottenham Court Road and the Strand 

1887-1914” By R. D. Blumenfeld. 

.'«s. 


on Saturday nights, the vogues and vagaries of feshion, 
both feminine and masculine. 

Naturally there are also contacts with innumerable 
personalities, R. D. B.*s friendships taking, especially in 
his early days, a catholic range which included cabinet 
ministers and international crooks, captains of industry 
and cab-touts, Whitehall war-lords and ” Junoesque ** 
barmaids, R.A.*s and their humbler confreres who painted 
the eyelashes on Madame Tussaud’s waxwork figures. Some 
of the comments on events and people betray a singular 
prescience, others in the light of subsequent history appear 
oddly wide of the mark. Stanley Baldwin, the diarist 
considers, though a pleasant and well-mannered young 
fellow, is unlikely (February, 1908) to go far in politics. In 
the same week a paragraph beginning, *‘ This is the era 
of young men,” nevertheless records that ” when told in 
the House that young Mr. F. £. Smith, M.P., was to be 
made a K.C., 1 didn’t believe it.*' And the following 
earlier entry is amusing : 

” Dined at the Savage Club, in Savoy Yard, with Harold 
Frederic, who persists in predicting a world war. and George 
du Maurier. the Punch artist (father of Sir Gerald and author 
of ‘ Trilby'), who is also a lecturer. Much amused by the 
conversation of an old actor named Odell, who appears to be 
the permanent attraction of this interesting club.” 

The date of this entry is June, 1887, and the ** old 
actor,” as we know, rciraincd the star turn at the Savage 
for another forty years. 

Another note of this period (the diarist had newly arrived 
from New York) : 

" Had my first experience of Hades to-day, and if the real 
thing is to be like that I shall never again do anything wrong. 
1 got into the Underground Railway at Baker St. after leaving 
Archibald Forbes’s house.- 1 wanted to go to Moorgatc St. in 
the City. It was very warm—for London at least. The 
compartment in which I sat was filled with passengers who 
were smoking pipes, as is the British habit, and us the smoke 
and sulphur from the engine fill the tunnel, all the windows 
have to be closed. The atmosphere was a mixture of sulphur, 
coal dust and foul fumes from the oil lamp above, so that by 
Moorgate Street 1 was near dead of suffocation and heat. I 
should think these Underground Railways must soon be dis¬ 
continued, for they are a menac'.e to health." 

R. D. B. served Northcliffe and Pearson in turn, but 
does not throw very exciting new .sidelights on cither of 
these rcTTiarkable F'leot Street personalities, though one 
episode is of interest: 

Alfred TTarmsworth came into iny room and said : * There 
is nothing 1 would likt? better than to obtain control of The 
Tinns. I've got a million i>ounds in Consols, and I authorise 
you to play up to that sum.' So 1 went to Printing House 
Square.” 

Actually K. D. B. gives more S])ace to his first chief, 
Gordon Bennett (” The Commodore ”), who was responsible 
for bringing him to Europe, and whose treatment of his 
subordinates was certainly both arbitrary and eccentric. 
Amusing and vivid however as are these thumbnail portraits 
of the ” wcll-knowns ” of four decades, the main interest 
df this book attaches to its character as a precise record 
of social progress throughout one of the most kaleido¬ 
scopic chapters of English history. 

A. G. . 


THE VATICINATIONS OF LORD 
BIRKENHEAD.^ 


I-ord Birkenhead has produced an extraordinarily stimu¬ 
lating book, with something to quote, or to question, or 
to contradict, or to take one’s breath away, upon every 
page. Listen to this for instance. I take it from his 
opening chapter: 


At present we derive the energy which drives the wheels of 
industry from coal and oil. Both these substances are won from 
nature at the expense of much moftey and vast stores of muscular 
energy, nor arc these supplies inexhaustible. By means of the 
most cfficimt methods, moreover, a pound coal only be 
made to yield energy of the order of one horse-power for one 

* ” By the Bail of Birkenhead, 
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liour. Yet locked up in the atom which conetitute a pound of 
water there is an amount of energy equivalent to ten million 
home-power hours. ... As yet. physicists do not know how to 
rele^e it or, having done so, how to make it perform useful 
work. This problem will be solved before 2030. . . . The con- 
s^uenc^ of tapping such stupendous sources of cheap energy are 
almost illimitable. For the first time in -history man wll be 
armed with sufficient power to undert^e operations on a gigantic 
scale. It wiU open to him radically to alter the geography or 
tlm climate of the world. By utilising some 50,000 tons of Wter 
thX* amount displaced by a large liner, it would be possible to 
remove Ireland to the deeper portion of the Atlantic Ocean 
The heat obtainable from the same quantity of water would suffice 
to maintain the polar regions at the temperature of the Sahara 
for a thousand years." 

And in the paragraph which follows we are assured that 
in those days '* a power plant of six hundred horse-power 
will carry fuel for a thousand hours’ working, in a tank 
no bigger than a fountain-pen." 

The entire volume is in this vein. Lord Birkenhead 
has equally startUng things to tell us about aeronautics 
and psychology, about food and money, about wars and 
women. About women, above all I Even Mr. Havelock 
Ellis and Mrs. Marie Slopes, even Mr. Bertrand Russell 
and Mr.’ H. G. Wells, may gasp a little when they read 
what they will find in these pages about ectogcnesis. The 
very word is new to most of us, and one had not expected 
to find Lord Birkenhead an authority in this field of 
knowledge. But he delivers himself unhesitatingly of 
what follows: 

" Science . . . already foreshadows the possibility of producing 
living offspring in the laboratory from the germs of various animal 
specif. Hitherto no living animal has been brought to birth 
ab initio ; but the feetus of various sjiecics has been removed from 
the maternal organism and further develo])ed by skilful manipula¬ 
tion in biologic^ laboratories. It is certain that scientists will 
one day succeed in producing a living human infant by such 
means. Tliis process, known as ectogene.sis, will lie violentiy and 
furiously opposed by the spiritual descendants of all those who 
now attack contraception." 

And we arc reminded how hand-weavers broke steam 
looms, how surgeons fought the antiseptic inventions of 
Lister and the asepsis of Pasteur, and—to take a less 
beneficent innovation— how brecch-loading rifles were 
condemned by a British general on the ground that they 
would transform infantry into " long-range assassins " ! 

Lord Birkenhead’s book is illustrated by the well-known 
poster artist (if we may so describe him), Mr. E. McKnight 
Kauffer, whose designs, in their ^'ery different way, are as 
remarkable as the letterpress. 

I'-RItDERIC WnVTK. 

JOHN XAVIER MERRIMAN.* 

In writing this full and exhaustive account of the life 
and activities of one who was not only a justly famous 
man but a friend of long standing, Sir Perceval I.a.urence, 
for more than thirty years a distinguished judicial figure 
in South Africa, as well as an authority on its politics, 
has performed his task in a fashion which only makes the 
modesty of his preface, itself an important part of the 
book, the more attractive. 

The most formidable aspect of his undertaking was 
obviously the selection and arrangement of the vast 
amount of n^terial left behind by a man whose public 
career extended over such a tremendous period as that 
oj Mcrriman; second only to that was the problem of 
presenting to the reader a smooth, comprehensive and 
completely coherent account of the tortuous and teeming 
history of the many phases of South African politics in 
which his subject took a leading part. Third, and most 
delicate part of the undertaking, was the necessity to temper 
enthusiasm for the character and achievements of his 
subject with that flavouring of detachment without which 
no biographer can attain first rank. 

Long practice in the impartial survey of statement, and 
the grasping of the salient outlines of involved and prolix 

• " The Life of John Xavier Merriman." By Sir Perceval 
Laurence, K.C.M.G. ifis. net. (Constable.)—*' The Great War 
in West Africa." By Brigadier-General £. Howard Gorges, 
CB., C.B.E., D.S.O. 218. net, (Hutchinson.) 


matters, have doubtless aided a former High Court judge 
in the handling of his materials, but seldom surely is the 
result of judicial labour so informed with humanity as in 
this instance. And the supreme merit of Sir Percevars 
performance is that a sense of humour, equally rare in the 
legal mind, has enabled him to touch on Merriman's fadings 
in a spirit which, while it names them without bush¬ 
beating, serves only to throw into bolder relief the root 
strength of his character. 

The history of those British migrations which on the 
whole have tended to advance the cause of progress through¬ 
out the world contains figures of greater stature than John 
Xavier Mcrriman, but hardly one whose career more 
perfectly illustrates in one individuality the peculiar genius 
of the race. 

The son of a West Country parson who rose to a South 
African bishopric, after three refusals of a see, Merriman 
was born in England, where he also received his schooling; 
but rejoining his family in South Africa while still in his 
teens, he became so identified with the country of his adop¬ 
tion that one of the most famous South Africans of modem 
times, in paying tribute to him in Parliament when death 
removed him at the age of eighty-five, claimed him out¬ 
right, and rightly, as " one of South Africa’s great sons." 
And the speaker was not only South African bom, but 
a pure Dutchman and. as such, one who had fought to the 
bitter end in a war against the country that gave Merriman 
birth. 

When flag-wagging and the bombast of the more extreme 
type of what is called Imperialism are forgotten, it will be 
found that the creative success of the typical Englishman 
transplanted to distant clime is due to two main and abiding 
characteristics: common sense and the tolerance which 
is the truest liberalism. It was these which laid the founda¬ 
tion of Merriman's success, and the unique esteem in 
which he was held by the people of two races in times of 
both strife and peace. Without theni as basis Mcrriman, 
the politician, the economist and tlie singularly gifted 
speaker, would never have achieved the position he did. 

His character, thus rooted, was tested in the most 
searching way. To him was as.signed the destiny of having 
to work for long stretches of years with partisans as well 
as statesmen of both races. With more than one of them, 
and of both races impartially, he found himself at .sharpest 
variance from time to time. During the period of the 
great Aiiglo-Boer War the controversies of party were 
fanned to fever-heat by racial passions. Yet when Merri¬ 
man publicly urged the most unpopular of all causes in 
the face of his fellow-Britishers, not a man but listened 
to him; and when he fearlessly attacked the Dutch 
extremists afterwards, the most embittered Dutchman 
paused to hearken. They both entirely trusted him in 
that reliance paid only to absolute integrity. 

The turning-point of Merriman’s career was when, 
though he was unrivalled in experience and statesmanship 
throughout Soutli Africa, and tlien Prime Minister of the 
Cajie, the Senior Colony, Botha was preferred to him as 
the Union’s first l*remicr. Great man as Botha was, the 
reason for Ins being chosen was primarily because, as leader 
of the war-hit Dutch, his selection most fittingly consum¬ 
mate''! the final work of Campbell-Bannerman conciliation; 
and the proof tliat Merriman appreciated a circumstance 
the outcome of which little tended to diminish his prestige, 
is clearly indicated in a letter that does his character most 
honour. The greatest tribute to the unparalleled posi¬ 
tion which he reached and held for the best part of half a 
century is to be found in the fact that whatever South 
Africa's paramount problem in peace or war during that vast 
period in man’s life, the view of " J. X.," whether in ofiice 
or out, was sought in each and all of them. 

Brigadier-General Howard Gorges has made a contribu¬ 
tion to Great War literature less sensational but much 
more welcome than many a recent one. No campaign 
throughout that enormous conflict was waged against 
greater odds of climate than the conquest of the Kameruns; 
none excelled it in the cheer and pluck, shared by white 
and coloured soldier alike, willi which the capture of this 
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former cnenly colony of swamp,desert and hill was achieved. 
General Gorges writes with a soldier's straightforwardness, 
flavoured with a sense of humour that makes his narrative 
unusually easy reading. His description of the Bimbia 
River action between the British " Dwarf " and the enemy 
Xachtigal *' is vivid in the extreme. The book is superbly 
got up, and contains no fewer than 192 illustrations and 
15 maps. 

Moore Ritchie. 


THE ENGLISH HERITAGE.* 

Two of these books certainly come at an apt moment, 
and are linked together by memories of many a cricket 
match on the green fronting the village inn. And it might 
be said tliat the subjects of these two come, in one sense, 
within the scope of the third, as the greater includes the 
less. The English inn and English cricket are certainly, 
in the common idea, part of the English constitution. But 
this perhaps is to jest, in a holiday spirit induced by 
tavern talks with Mr. Burke, on a serious matter—to 
which we will return presently, after a little refreshment 
at the inn. 

The great merit of Mr. Burke's book, one that should 
make it part of the equipment of every car, along w'itli 
the maps and the A.A. book, is that it is no mere literary 
guide*book. There are plenty of famous inns which 
should be visited for their historical or literary associations, 
regardless of what they may offer in the way of sustenance 
or sleeping room. Mr. Burke has many interesting pages 
on such as.sociations. But he is primarily concerned with 
the first function of the inn—to shelter and feed the 
traveller, who may never have heard of Chaucer or Borrow 
or Stevenson. And in this matter he is not afraid to 
name names, to commend such as deserve it on one count 

• " The Knglish Inn." By Thomas Burke.--- '* Cricket." By 
Neville Cardus.—" The English Constitution." By Sir Maurice 
Amos. IS. each. (The " English Heritage ' Series.) 
(Longmans.) 


or other. He does not tantalisingly leave us to speculate 
about the name and whereabouts of the inn that sends to 
the room of the newly-arrived guest a glass of cherry 
brandy—" Custom of the house, sir." He tells us where 
he has been well fed and lodged, in little places and big 
—from the " Hoop and Grapes" at Aldgate, to the 
"Spread Eagle" at Thame, noted not only for its.artist 
landlord, John FothergUl (if only there were more land¬ 
lords like him I), for its Black Soup, but also for its library. 
How many inns can offer you anything to read but last 
year's almanac ? 

And having begun to name names, those of a few of the 
inns Mr. Burke knows must serve for any further indication 
of the scope of his book. Do you know where to see the 
sign-boards of " The Itent Day," " You Might as Well,” 
" No Hurry," " The Trip to Jerusalem," " The Marvel of 
Marvels," " The Quiet Woman,” " The Flat Iron and 
Frog," and " The Black Boy and Stomachache " ? The. 
long list from which these are taken would alone mark 
out Mr. Burke as a knowledgeable man: with a knowledge 
of his subject which makes him declare that " of all inns 
there is none so good as the English inn "—^>\dien it is 
good. But when the English inn is bad it is horrid. 

Mr. Neville Cardus almost summarises his own book, 
certainly gives a good idea of it, when he says that " If a 
psychoanalyst were to rap at me the word * cricket ’ the 
chances arc that my rcsTxmses would be (all on a single 
breath), * I-ord’s—buckle missing on pad.s—^next man in 
—^sbady pavilion with shirts on pegs all inside out— 
Old William, " pro" at Shastbury—" left leg forrard, 
sir "—Nursery end—Mound Stand—clots on scoring card, 
lovely to go round them with a pencil and print the M’s 
ill the maiden overs—a new bat—linseed oil—Hobbs— 
Canterbury—first practic. in April weather.' " All these 
things are in his book and much else good stuff besides : 
memories of great cricketers and famous matches ; of 
boy.s' cricket in which a composition ball was stopped by 
the wicket-keeper with a coat. A lovely chapter this* 
one to make the goutiest old curmudgeon buy liis nephew 
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a'aew cricket bat. And never was there a book so free 
from the cricket cant which makes Mr. Cardus declare that 
'* this perpetual insistence on the * gentlemanliness ’ of 
cricket seems to me as unnecessary as it is offensive." 

The English Constitution—^how many people could 
immediately define it ?—is no subject to be treated in a 
few lines. And it would take a go^ many lines to give a 
proper idea of the amount of information on the subject 
which ^ir Maurice Amos has got into one small book. He 
traces the growth of the Constitution down through the 
centuries, explains clearly the functions of Law. Crown 
and Parliament, and the share of each in our government. 
He has an illuminating chapter on a matter often men¬ 
tioned but very imperfectly understood—the liberty of 
the subject. This is no book for light reading; but to 
anyone who is,curious to know how we are governed, and 
how the government—to use a loose term—got its powers, 
it will be invaluable. 

K. K. 


BRAHMS.* 

We like our great musicians to be romantic, and when 
romance seems to be missing from the records of their lives, 
we are prone to conjecture and surmise, thereby sowing the 
seeds from which a legend springs up. Dr. Richard Speclit. 
himself a pure-blooded romantic, writes this life of Brahms 
with as mnch fervour as if he were dealing witli Chopin, 
seeking out sentimental reasons for events which conceiv¬ 
ably had quite prosaic origins. This insistence upon 
romance is not unattractive in these days of intellectual 
scepticism, and at least it has the good effect of 
counter-balancing the curious conviction current in other¬ 
wise well-informed quarters tliat Brahms was a dry-as-dust 
theoretician, whose works reek of tlie midnight oil. and 
whose musical achievement, however impressive on paper, 
is apt to be boring in performance. 

How the composer of some of the most perfect songs ever 
written came to be’so misjudged is a mystery. His piano¬ 
forte music alone, with its wide range of emotional ex¬ 
pression. from the playful Capriccio, Op. 76, No. 2, to the 
solemn, almost mystical. Intermezzo, Op. 118. No. 6; from 
the wildness of the Rhapsodies to tlie gentleness of such inter¬ 
mezzi as Op. 117. No. I. should give the lie to this strange 
illusion ; and even a superlicial knowledge of his chamber 
music and choral music -leaving the symphonies and tlie 
so-called German Requiem ^n one side—ought to dispel 
the idea that their creator was a man without emotional 
experiences, inventing musical patterns with scholarly 
ingenuity and no inspiration. 

In truth, there is more evidence of romance in Brahms* 
music ilself than Dr. Specht has been able to deduce from 
the circumstances of liis life, which seems, on the whole, to 
have been no more eventful than many lesser artists’, and 
distinctly unspectacular. He never married. Why, is not 
apparent. He appears to have formed a deep attachment 
to Clara Schumami, the wife of the composer who was the 
first prominent musician to recognise Brahms’s promise. 
That this affection was kept within bounds during Schu¬ 
mann's lifetime is quite clear. Why, if it was deep as 
Dr. Specht maintains, it did not lead to marriage after 
Schumann’s tragic death is not so clear. Other women 
played an important part in his life—notably Elisalieth 
von Herzogenberg. whose sympathy and criticism were 
ihv^luable^—but whether he was actually in love with them 
is not as evident to the reader of Dr. Specht's book as.it 
appears to be to Dr. Specht. 

" It is pathetic to see Brahms ever in an aimless search 
after human beings, until he suddenly throws himself with 
all his soul upon an individual.'* he writes ; adding, rather 
inconsistently. " He. loved by almost every one. would 
have been so unspeakably glad to love—and yet could not.'* 
He was intensely individualistic and not only failed to 

* '* Brahms.'* By Richard Specht. Translated by Eric 
BUm. Illustrated. 2is. (Dent.)—" A History of Music in 
Pictuies.** J^ted by Georg Kinsky. with an introductioi by 
Eric Blom, 1,500 illustrations. 30s. (Dent.) 


Horace Thorogood 
{Evening Standard) says: 

** To-day the imprimatur of Chapman j 
and Hall recommends a book at enco 
to the roviower*s attention.’* 




A HUNDRED YEARS 
OF PUBUSHINC 

BY ARTHUR WAUCH 

Author of " Tradition and Change,'* etc. Demy 8vo. 
Fully illustrated. 15s. net 

" A most genial and attractive history, doing just honour 
to a house of glorious traditions."— Horace Thorocood 
{Evening Slandati^. " It is a book that will be treasured 
e(]ually by publishers, authors, and the book-reading 
public.”—S. P. B. Mais {Daily Telegraph), *' He has 
brought to his task not merely intimate knowledge, but 
imagination and charm of style . . . remarkably fas¬ 
cinating. and is full of good stories."— (iiLBERT Thomas 
(The SpeUator). " The record of Chapman and Hall 
would have been interesting enough as a bare chronicle 
of facts. But Mr. W’augh makes ■the past live and invests 
the dead with flesh and blood. . . . This is a singularly 
liuman book ."—British Weekly 


New 7s. 6d. Novels 


*’...*$IR/ SHE SAID** 

BY ALEC WAUCH 

Is the mixlcrn girl " fair geme " ? Have her independence, 
her freedom, her claim to tasitc life and love before sur- 
rciiduring to their resjwn.sibilities—have all these things 
deprived her of the right to chivalry and pnitection ? 
Does a man ever forget that a beautiful woman is a woman 
first and last ? Did women get more out of life when 
they thought themselves old at thirty ? Do ineu, 01 
women, hold all the cards in the gamble of life to-day ? 
These, and many other kindred problems make up the 
fabric of Alee Waughlatest novel; and he unravels 
them through the meshes of a glowing romance, lull of 
colour, alive with laughter and tears—an essentially 
modern story addressed to modem readers. 

YELLOW SANDS 

BY ADELAIDE EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS 

" Yellow Sands " needs no introduction ; it came near to 
breaking all records as a play at the Haymarket, and it 
hopes to find as large a public now that it reappears as a 
Ixjok. Miss Phillpotts has retold the story of the play, 
with just that amount of extra perspective and detail 
which a novel demands, while she has maintained the 
lively actuality and humour c^f all the principal scenes in 
the drama. This is a book to laugh over, a juke to banish 
the dumps. 
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sutfer fools gladly btrt dismissed as idols or charlatans men 
who were neither. That he donld be charming, affectionate, 
warm-hearted and undemonstratively generous is beyond 
disputing; but his frequent bad manners and lack of 
restraint sometimes made enemies of those who would have 
been bis friends. It is recorded that when still a young, 
unknown musician he visited I^zt, who played the difficult 
E fiat minor Scherzo and parts of the C major Sonata at 
sight, from a very imperfect manuscript, wishing thereby 
to show his young visitor unusual attention. Liszt, then 
one of the most powerful figures in the world of music, 
afterwards played his own Sonata in B minor—and Brahms 
fell asleep 1 With all its faults, this is not a work which 
could be justly described as soporific and Brahms might 
have contrived to keep awake. 

The battle royal which was waged between the Wagiier- 
ites and the Brahrasians, like all such battles viewed in 
retrospect, seems to have been meaningless enough, for, as 
Dr, Specht points out more than once, the two composers 
have much in common. If Brahms was for the most part 
content to cast his work in traditional moulds and Wagner 
rebelled very consciously against old forms, that does not 
prevent the emotional content of their music from being 
frequently on the same plane. It is somewhat ironical 
that one of Brahms's best-known works—^tbo A major violin 
Sonata—should have come to be known as the Meistersingcr 
Sonata because oi the resemblance which the opening theme 
bears to the Pretslted. Wagner was frequently guilty of 
attacking Brahms, often spitefully, but tliere is good evi¬ 
dence for believing that he was not unaware of his competi¬ 
tor's greatness. Bralims rarely allowed himself to be 
drawn. 

Dr. Specht's book is a valuable contnbution to Bralims 
literature. His somewhat over-burdened and fiowery style 
presented a difficult task to his translator, Mr. Enc Blom, 
who must be congratulated on the fluency of his version. 
It is not his fault if one sometimes sighs for a clearer and 
more direct utterance. ^ 

Mr. Blom is concerned, also, in tlie sponsoring of '* A 
History of Music in Pictures." This was a happy idea. 
Fifteen hundred pictures—Uic frontispiece a coloured 
portrait of Beethoven, which is as it should be—^tcll the 
story of music from the third millennium b.c. down to the 
present day. The first picture is of a Sumerian drummer— 
the last a facsimile of part of the score of " Le Sacre du 
Printemps," by Stravinsky, and in between there is a 
profusion of portraits, pictures of instruments, buildings, 
stages, contemporary drawings, manuscripts, all briefly but 
exactly annotated. The work has been edited with great 
care, and should prove an invaluable rcfcrence-book for 
students and a fascinating picture-book for tlie mere ^over 
of music. ^ 

, Hi KMON OULI>. 


ELEONORA DUSE.* 

In the autumn of 1850 Austrian soldiers saluted, as a 
casket of holy relics, the tmy (^lass case with gilt mounting 
in which Hleauora Duse was being earned to her christen¬ 
ing. and her parents thought the error a happy omen. In 
the spring of 1924 the Italian nation buried its most famous 
actress with tremendous pomp—^with wreaths, and with 
tlie graven wish that her restless .spirit would rest at last. 

This authontalivG and colourful biography which fills 
the gaps between the two spectacles «b jhe work of a German 
dramatic ciitic who was inspired in the task by Olga 
Resnevic, an intimate fiicnd of the tragic actress. From 
personal memories, conversations, and a vast literature the 
biographer builds up the verv image of Eleanora Duse who 
conquered the world, the theatre, b it never quite her own 
heart. 

loverly darkened the child's most impressionable years, 
for her father w*as a wandering pla3rer who yearned to be 
a painter. 

The Life of Eleonora Duse." By E. A. Hheinhaidt. 
With S j^itraitfi ifis. (Martin Seeker.) 


" To pack up and go on. always to go on was her first experi¬ 
ence of the world. An image of one of those'perpetual iMve- 
takings out of the faint dawn of her memory always remained 
with her. . . . The kind hearted landlady had given her her 
first doll, a lovely doll, worthy of all the love of a child . . • 
the new leave-taking came. ... She ran back to the empty 
room, laid the doll in the bed where she had slept and covered 
it up tenderly. Later she said ; ' I left it there, so U, at least, 
might be warn!.' " 

School brought fresh terrors. During her sporadic 
attendances as the company passed through small Italian 1 
towns she learned her letters from occasional teachers, e 
The other children, mistaking her shyness for pride, bawled 
after the sensitive child in the streets: " Showman'a 

daughter I " But in solitude she dreamed dreams and 
talked to the stars. And her first appearance on the stage 
was at the age of four. 

One evening in Verona, when she was fourteen, her 
mother died, and she was too poor to buy mourning. 
But there, too, on another evening, her love for the theatre 
awoke. D’Annunzio has told in a’famous novel that 
wlicn Duse as Juliet heard Romeo's " O she dotli teach the 
torches to bum bright 1 " she was set on file and became 
a flame. Another wnter here quoted describes her re¬ 
actions to that first triumph: " The garret, tlie squalor 
around, all were gone . . . she had been Juliet ... it * 
was her revelation in which she had found grace." 

As a girl of twenty in Naples she was betrayed by a. 
libertine. Her child only lived a few hours. The boy’s 
grey and wrinkled face, wliich seemed from the first too 
old and sad to live, haunted her for years even amid 
ov ations and cheering crowds. But she rejected the 
temptation of suicide witli tlie proud phrase : " That 

would be too trivial, too easy 1 " 

Although this biography tells in detail of Eleanora. 
Duse's evolution as an actress, quotes many judgments, 
thereon and portrays with discrimination and effect her 
triumplis in Italy, Vienna, Russia, New York and London, 

It IS her own loves and per^nalily which grip the reader 
most. 

'I'hcre is, for instance, as prelude to D'Annunzio, her 
husband Tebaldo Cliecchi, who married her to protect 
her from her manager’s too pressing attentions. Wlien 
Duse fell in love with Flavio Ando, her leading man, 
Tebaldo said good-bye to Duse, to Italy and to the stage 
without a mumiur. His last act, after an obscure exist¬ 
ence as an Argentine consul in England, was to leave hia 
wife and daughter his savings "just when wo needed 
tliem, always the same Tebaldo." 

In her middle thirties one evening in Rome, as Duse 
returned to her dressing-room, after the second act of 
" La Dame aux Cam 61 ias," weeping witli excitement and 
^weariness, a young man with glowing eyes saluted her 
with the words : " O great lover ! " It was D’Annunzio, 
a slight figure with mctalltc gaze, husband of a princess, 
grandiose follies to his name, and gloomy rumours afloat 
that he w*as, at thirty-three, a physical and spiritual wreck. 
Later, in the gondolas of Venice, there was a romantic 
reunion. He was then a famous poet and novehst, but 
when Eleanora Duse asked liim why he did not write for 
the theatre lie answered with a boyish laugh. The woman 
who asked the question lived to make known to thousands, 
in the great centres " La Citta Morta," " Francesca da 
Rimini " and " La Gioconda." Her devotion to the poet 
never died. When D’Annunzio afterwards wrote ** H 
Fuoco." a novel wliich was to ^lake her name notorious 
in several continents, she declined to stop it because her 
sufferings counteil as nothing when it was a question of 
adding one more masterpiece to Italian literatuie: 

" Besides 1 am forty and in love! " 

" Aslics, ashes 1 " Duse exclaimed when D’Annundfo* 
went away. " Before my eyes, on my lips, in my empty 
hands." But she liad other triumphs before her, cme 
feels when this gracious and indomitable genius* told 
women : " W'ork ; don't ask support* from any man hat 
only love; then your life will have the meaning yon axo' 
looking for,'* she summed up hw own dauntless spfrii (Mad., 
noble career, t>ssMonD 
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BOOKS TO BUY IN JULY* 

Specially selected by the respective Publishers 
^ ___ 

NORTHCLIFFE: 

AN INTIMATE BIOGRAPHY 

By HAMILTON FYFE 

A vivid biography, written by a clooe friend, which it likely 
to be the standard work on the founder of modern journ^ism. 

16a. 

GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 

0 

rAHlIa and taugkter 

THE MOON GODS 

By EDGAR JEPSON, author of **Tho Murdar in Romney Marsh.*' **Tha 
CuiratB of Oiamonda, "The Smucflsd Maslarpiece," etc. 7i. 6d. net 

An American Baby>carrlaKi> King and two intrepid airmen set out to dis¬ 
cover the lost city of Carthage. Their exciting adventures on arrival, and 
the way in which they try to “ modernise " the ancient race of rboanieiana, 
make very ainnalng reading, with plenty of thrills throun In. 

The Sunday Rejarta says: "Kdgar Jepson ehalleugea eompatiton with 

Rider Haggard." 

HERBERT JENKINS, Ltd.. 3. Yodk St. LONDON. S.W.I 

LLOYD QEORQE’S LAST FIGHT 

By GORDON WEST 

Formerly Acting Director of Propaganda 
for /Ae Right Hon. D, Lloyd George. 

This book tells the extraordinary inner history of the Liberal 
Party's great fight for survival at the lost General Election. 

ALSTON RIVERS LTD., 52. BEDFORD STREET. W.C.2 

The most fascinating autobiography of X930 

AN AFRICAN SAVAGE’S 

OWN STORY 
iy Bata Kindai Amgoza Ibn Lobacou 

Large crown 800 , IO 1 . 6 d., illustrated 

KNOPF 

THINGS THAT MATTER 

IN LAWN TENNIS 

By Major J. C. S. RENDALL 

(Professional Champion of France in 1922-23-24) 

5s. net 

BESANT & CO.. Ltd.. 21. ORANGE ST.. W.C.2 

MENTAL RADIO: 

DOES IT WORK AND HOW? 

UPTON SINCLAIR 

278 illuatratione 

Aatonishing experiments in mental telepathy 
by Sinclair and his wife. 

LAURIE 8 s. 6 d. 

MY LIFE 

LEON TROTZKY 

512 pages. 30 b. net 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 

15. BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. W.C.2 

A Remarkable Biography 

JOHN JACOB ASTOR 

Bg ARTHUR D. HOWDEN SMITH, aubor ot 
" Commodore Vanderbilt," " The Real ColoncJ House," etc- 
The story of a poor Gorman Immigrant boy who landed in New York in 

17 B 4 , with seven flutes to sell, and died In 1848 the richest man in America. 

Aetor was In many ways the most extraordinary character of bis time. 

16 illustrations. 8 vo. 15a. 

J. B. Lippincott Co.. 16, John St., Adelphi, London, W.C.7 

ARM’S LENGTH 

By .JOHN METCALFE 

Author of "Spring Darkness," etc. 

Chosen as the Book of the Month by THE BOOK GUILD 

7s. 6 d. net 

CONSTABLE 

ROMANCES OF THE PEERAGE 

By HORACE WYNDHAM 

Morning Post : " Mr. Wyndham hat found a rich vein to work 
in his intriguing book. . . . The novelist in search of augges- 
lions lor a plot must not overlook this collection of true stories." 

218 . net 

EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 

THE DANGERS OF OBEDIENCE 

And Other Essay* 

By HAROLD J. LASKI 

r 

IQs. 6 d. net 

THE CASE BOOKS OF X37 

By Major A. J. DAWSON 

Author of '* Finn the Wolfhound," etc. 

Crown 8 vo. 7 s. 6 d. 

HARPER 6 BROTHERS^ 9a CT. RUSSELL ST.. W.CI 

RICHARbS. 90. NEWMAN STREET. LONDON. W.t 

Memoirs of ike Last Tsarist Chief of Police 

THE OCHRANA 

(THE RUSSIAN SECRET POLICE) 

Bjr A. T. VAS 51 LYEV. Intt^duetion Bv RsNfi Fiii.oPwMiuu. author 
«i **T)m Mind and Face al Bdahaviam.^ lllutiraud. ISs. nat 

Artested by the Kerensky revofutlonarios and later offerad a jiost as spy 
by the Bolshevlhs, the author died pennliesi. a refusee In Paris. Hia 
revelatloas of police methods Inehide on aeeeunt of the poUea Investtaatlona 
of Raspatln's muider. 

HARRAP 

THE GERMANS AT VERSAILLES 

ipip 

By VICTOR SCHIFf . Translated from the German 

The storv of tha Grrman* al the Paaca Cenfaraace limply 
and franldy told by the aditer of Pejnwaerfi, yvt with advtp 
emotion that compui attention and lymiitthy. 

7a^6d. net 

WlLj^IAM^lA NbRGATE 
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THE STRANgIr in OUR GATES. 

Great acting expands one’s knowledge of humanity—I 
had written “ extends " ; but the other is the juster word. 
For the actor does not create, though the term is much 
used of him. His art anatomises human relationships ; 
he interprets us to ourselves ; and the chief virtue of 
great acting is to make crystal-clear to us our own private 
emotions—^including those which, though ourselves have 
noty suffered them, we may yet recognise to be potentially 
ours. ** It is we who are Hamlet,” Hazlitt deeply said ; 
and the great actor reminds us so. True, his range will 
contain the grotesque, the bizarre, the monstrous, as an 
orchestra contains drums ; but it is not with these that 
he will play on our hearts. That is why melodrama (the 
emotionally monstrous) is as like to draw mirth as awe. 
It was with Lear's ” Ix>ok there, look there 1 ” rather than 
with contemporary fustian, that Spranger Harry ” caused 
idl the critics of the pit to burst into tears ” ; or to take 
modem instances, some of the cleverest acting of our time 
served the Grand Guigiiol's horrors (just as the cleverest 
of the seventeenth century, I dare say, served Tourneur) ; 
yet it is by Miss Thorndike's Hecuba and Medea, by her 
Jane Clegg, that old men will remember her. 'I'he universal 
is the actor's high test ; the challenge of ” There, but for 
the grace of (^d . . or more finely, “There, but with 
more grace of God than you dare claim, go you ! ” 

< This challenge is present, to a supreme degree, in the 
acting of Yvette Guilbert.* In her stupendous “ Ma 
/!//#, n$ puis U cachet ; Renaud est mort—ei enierte ! ” she 
is the bearer of all bitter news since human sorrow began. 
In the conclusion of “ Lc Voyage de Joseph ” she is the 
ageless triumph of meek faith over casual cruelly. Her 
“C’est le mai” is exquisitely funny--what a range this 
great artist has !—but it has also some of the same 
triumph; a triumph of old women plodding in devout 
procession, of village wortliies, of little children in stiff 
InKlcB singing out of tune ; and touches the heart as 
. eeply. 

•Such moments arc too rare in the routine of the theatre ; 
but this month has been rich in them, thanks largely to 
the stranger in our theatrical gates. 1 should not like to 
•ay the Htoi^ffs' “ Ste. Jeanne ” f is quite Mr. Shaw's 
(is there a strain of sentiment between the Maid and 
Punois, at which he may look askance ?), but it has passages 
of unmatchable ix^wer and beauty. The tent scene was 
superbly done. Gnc felt that not only the technique of 
M. Larive, but the very shape of his neck, had marked 
him out for dc Stogumber. Cauchon again—“ Men will 
be the worse for remembering me ; they will see in me 
evil triumphing over good . . . yet God is my witness 1 
was just. 1 could ^ no other than I did.” M. Ilort's 
every gesture, eve^^y intonation, led up inexorably to those 
words of the epilogiie. Gr M. Penay : a Warwick more 
boiie-English than one could have deemed posi|jLb1c, and 
speaking his native tongue (if 1 am not mistaken) with just 
the faintest; least malicious touch of an Oxford accent. 
But the chief honours go to Madame Htoeff, in a performance 
to which 1 have no space to do ju .ice. Her mere bodily 
presence (if one can use the word of anytliing so spiritual) 
was an unforgettable experience \ and her demeanour at 
the moment of sentence seemed to sum up, in one soul’s 
anguish, all that is crushed and broken in the story 
of man. 

I was les.s moved by Herr Moissi’s “ Hamlet ” J* than 
^jperhaps I ought to have tx^cn. it was tiling of brilliant 
episodes -the amorphous horror of the ghost; the soldiers* 
panic fear at it ; Hamlet's use of the candlestick at the 
climax of the play-scene ; the most actor-Iikc realism of 
the First Player i and many more. But the production 
was uneven ; its details did not cohere. Herr Moissi's 
^mutilation of the text was murder most foul. And the 
last act made nonsense. 1 would go far to see him in fan¬ 
tastic comedy—^Puck, l.>ul)edat j Cyrano, perhaps ; but 
farther to see more Htoefi, whether in “ 1 ^ Dame aux 
Camillas ” (their second string) or in any other play. 

• Arts Theatre. f Globe Theatre. 


Another rather patchy Shakespearean production is the 
Savoy “ Othello,” staged by Miss Ellen van Volkenburg. to 
whom we owed the “ reproduction ” of the exquisite 
“ Charles and Mary ” from the Everyman. Her “ Othello ” 
strikes me as loo contrived, too “ actor ”-ish, and with too 
many B.B.C. voices at large in it. Mr. Montesole (looking 
remarkably like the illustrious author) is miscast as Cassio ; 
and Mr. Browne should be discouraged from slapping at 
everything within reach, including himself. Nor do I like 
the interpolated dance, since it transforms the castle 
chamber into the kind of cabaret to which Othello would 
certainly not liavc taken his bride. But Miss Ashcroft's 
Desdemona is a lovely thing ; and Mr. Robeson, after a 
first act which unexpectedly lacks something of poise and 
dignity, goe.s from strength to strength. One touch is 
especially notable the way he faces the rest at the end ; 
HDblc, dignified ; yet with a, somehow, infinitely pathetic 
hint of the naughty child -the very spirit of that inferiority- 
complex which is innate in Shakespeare's conception. 
A performance not to l)c missed. 

Another entertainment of foreign origin, Feuchtwanger’s 
“ Ugly Duchess,” has been unlucky in its short run ;• for 
it was far more interesting on the stage than ” Jew Suss,” 
besides being better presented. Miss ICsmc Bcriiiger made 
a prodigiously good job of the Duchess ; as did Miss 
Vera Beringcr. 1 should judge, of the adaptation. It is 
a pity no West End run could be arranged for this play— 
or Ixsttcr still for " The Bh Coast,” which is about to finish 
at the Everyman as I write. “ The Blue Coast,” being an 
all-British production, has no business in this article (1 will 
not be so shameless as to urge that its author. Mr. N. F. 
Webb, is an Ulster man !). 1 saw it unofficially, expecting 

nothing extraordinary—though 1 have ‘ yet to find an 
Everyman production that is not worth the trip. But 
to hear good news accidentally is no reason for keeping it 
dark ; and ” The Blue Coast ” struck me as being an even 
rarer joy than ” Young Woodley,” which it somewliat 
resembles. W'alk up to Hampstead, you gentlemen of 
the theatre who deplore the dearth of fii c plays I 

Graham Sutton. 


Hovel Hotes. 


OLIVER’S DAUGHTER. By Richard Church. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 

Mr. Church writes of simple country people—a village 
grocer and his daughter. Tlie father, tied to a querulous, 
invalid wife, is a man of some intellect and a philosopher. 
The girl, Jessie, has ambitions to become a school teacher. 
A musical genius, a composer, temperamental and master¬ 
ful, invades Jessie's life when she is on the eve of going away 
to college, and eventually she becomes his mistress. When 
she discovers that he still cares for the wife from wliom he is 
separated, she leaves him and returns to her native village 
in time to see her father die and to take over the responsi¬ 
bilities of her mother and the business. But we do not 
feel that is the end of happiness for Jessie, because a 
faithful lover has been iiovering in the background, and the 
story finishes on a note of hope. It is not a swiftly moving 
story; there is a good deal of unnecessary dialogue which 
tends to make it drag in parts and, despite its heroine’s 
unconvcntionalities, it gives the impression of being a 
little old-fashioned. Oliver Kingsley and John Bembridge 
—^the grocer and the musician—are the most definitely 
drawn characters ; tlie others, even Jessie herself, are more 
obscure. But the book is interesting mainly as a work 
of fiction by a man who has already distinguished liimsclf 
in the field of poetry. 

THE SECRET OF THE CREEK. By Victor Bridges. 7s. 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Victor Bridges’s new novel is not a bedtime story, 
for if yon start reading it before going to bed, you will 
find youx^lf sitting up half the night to finish it. It is 
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quite one of the best mystery stories you could run across, 
for it has, besides a first-rate plot (concerning a seventeenth 
century volume of travels with a message in cipher on 
the back page), some excellent character drawing, an 
atmosphere of horror relieved by breezy humour, and a 
strong vein of probability, which make it among sen¬ 
sational fiction something of a work of art. Jim Cameron, 
purchaser of the valuable old - book, soon discovered it 
\Jks of greater value than he suspected when a stranger 
came along, offered him twice as much as he had given 
for it, and became abusive when he refused to part with it. 
Going for a cruise in his yacht round the coast of Essex, 
he and his friend visit the place from which the book 
originally came, and find themselves drawn into weird and 
exciting adventures, in which a pretty girl is a fellow 
victim. So ingeniously does Mr. Bridges keep the reader 
in suspense, that one is prepared to suspect everybody of 
being in the plot, and to regard every trifling incident as 
a trap. It is extraordinarily well done, and you certainly 
will not be able to curb your patience till the mystery 
of the cipher is cleared up and all the perils and pitfalls 
arc satisfactorily removed from the path of Jim Cameron. 
Peter West, Jean Franklyn and the wily late detective- 
inspector, Mr. George Jennifer. 

JIM TRELAWNEY. By Ottwell Binns. 7s. ‘»d. (Ward. 

IwTtck.) 

Mr. Binns is an indefatigable writer of the sort to grip 
an<l hold ©tie’s interest from the word " Go ”—although, 
as he himself will probably admit, literary subtleties are 
less fascinating to him than the rapid intricacies of his 
plots. The story's the thing—a good, rattling, never- 
flag-a-moment yarn to stir the blood and set the pulses 
beating. In his latest we meet Jim 1 ‘relawney who, 
accused of forgery', emigrates to Canada, where he joins 
the North-West Mounted Police. In the North-West 
also, on a secret mission, is June Kimington, whose life 
Jim saves and eventually shares. Between page i and 
page 256 are any amount of excitement and *’ atmosphere ” 
- -and what more could an energetic and romantically- 
minded urban reader desire ? 

THE HUNGRY ROAD. By G. U. F.llis. 7s. Ocl. -(Duckworth.) 

The story of. an arterial road that scores its way not 
only through a hitherto peaceful village and an old-world 
estate, but through the souls of the men and women con¬ 
cerned, directly and indirectly, with its constructioTi. 
The two diametrically opposed outlooks--rural conversa- 
tism and urban restless innovation -are expressed fairly 
and without undue exaggeration on either side, and 
Martin, Sue and Hay (the three chief characters) are all 
such stuff as this tangled life of ours is made on. Mr. 
Ellis knows how to write a novel that is a novel, with 
beginning, middle, unforced climax and end ; but behind 
the novel he writes we recognise not the mere story-teller 
but an author to whom the problems of every day arc of 
more urgent importance than any story. 

DIANA. A Novel by Emil Ludwig. 8.s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

• 

"Diana" is composed of two novels written in Ufiy 
and 1918 respectively, and now revised and rearrange<l 
as pne story. They would not have been thus resuscitated, 
and certainly would not have been here translated into 
English—excellently translated, it may be added, by 
Eden and Cedar Paul—had not their author, Herr Emil 
Ludwig, made an eminent mark in the meanwhile with 
his biographies of Bismarck, Napoleon and the rest. l<'or 
" Diana " is in no sense a great novel. It relates the 
loves—always the loves—of Diana dc Wassilko, on whose 
figure is expended a wealth of words without bringing it 
to life. We hear much of her slim, sunburnt beauty, her 
carriage, her well-poised head, her elastic body, and a 
bronzed profile such as Antonello da Messina loved to 
portray, but we never quite realise her in the flesh. And 
80 with her mind. Her old, romantic type never properly 
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** Thm Arm of Harrap are indefaiigable in the^ 
good work of providing ue with * omnibue 
voiamee, Tko new one promieee to be the 
frest."—O bserver (Editorial) 

Great Sea Stories 
of All Nations 

Edited, with introduction, by 
U. M. TOMLINSON 
Author of The Sea and the Jungle, etc. 

147 Stories. 130 Aathon. 2S Literatnm. 
1,136 pages. 8/6 net 

Among the modem authors represented arc John 
Masefield, H. M. 'Tomlinson, loseph Conrad, 
H. G. Wells, Basil Lubbock, Sir Erne.st Sliackleton, 
Captain David Bone, Morley Rolwts, Sir Archibald 
Hurd, Anatole Franco, Pierre Loti. 

Stanteg Rogers* New Sosk 

The Atlantic 

Written and illustrated by the author of Ships 
and Satlors, Sca-hore, etc. 7/6 

Of Sea-f.ore the Manchrster Guardian said : " This 
must surely be tme of the most beautiful books 
about sailing ships, the sea, and sailors that h^ 
been written, and it ought to live as a classic 
introduction to tlic subj**ct. It is exquisitely 
illustrated with the author's own drawings." 
Some of the chapter titles of The Atlantic are : 
The First Acniss; Freak Crossingfs; Atlantic 
Sea-Rovers ; Atlantic Battles; The Sailing 
Packets ; The Steam Ferry ; Lost Ships : Atlantic 
M utinies. 


MARION ST. JOHN WERB 

The pauing of Mrs. St. John Webb, only 
e short time before the death of her father, 
the Editor of ** The Bookmen,'* vwee e sod 
interest to her last booh of children's verses, 
which will he pnhlished on July 11th. 

John and Me 
and the Dickery Do^ 

By the author of 1 hv LtUlest One, etc. With 
many illustrations in line- by A. H. Wat.son. 

.5/-net 

'This beautifully prodiued luxjk contains 61 
pieces of verse, each with a lull-page 
drawing to illustrate it. 


Three New Kitbag Travel Rooks 

Burgundy 

Hy STEl’HliN ('.WYNN 

London Town 

By SIDNEY DARK 

The English Lakes 

By W. T. PALMER, F.R.G.S. 

Each volume pocket size. Illustrated. 7/6 net 

New Light on Wagner Abroad 

Wagner in Exile 

By DK. W. LIPPERT, Keeper of the Saxon 
State Archives. Translated by Paul Englanto. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. {Mid-July) 

The author's researches have brought to light a 
mass of valuable new material dealing with 
Wagner's prolonged exile from Germany (1849^62) 
owing to his complicity in the Dresden rioting 
of 1840. This book contains hitherto unpub¬ 
lished documents which are of immense interest 
in reconstructing Wagner's life in Switzerland, 
and hUjjt'visits to Pai^, London, and Venice. 
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amergM itam it9 ultra-mo<^leni tfappingti, 
nor If she convincmglv consistent in 
hor determination to l>e free, and to 
give with her body only that she bhall 
m the spint She dominates her 
, her diplomat, her newspaper 
magnate, and the others, and finally 
yiel^ to her pnnceUng, m ItaUan, Ger¬ 
man and Balkans scenes that glitter 
and arrest, but she never is m herself a 
commanding and authentic presence 
She never quite lives, narrowly though 
fhe misses doing so. 

TKB LOST CRUSADE. By Daphne Mmr 
7S 6d net (Chatto A VVindus ) 

The shameful end to that tragic adven- 
turOf the Children's Crusade of 1212, is 
well known The suvivors were sold in the slave mar¬ 
kets of Alexandria Mrs Muir, taking this most 
extraordinarv chapter in the whole history of the 
Crusades for the theme of her romance, will not let 
Stephen, the French shepherd bo> who started the unhappy 
business, make so poor an exit Nicholas and his con¬ 
tingent from Cologne quickly disappear from the story, but 
<|^harla von Gothenfels leads the Swabian children through 
Italy, and taking ship from Brindisi to Cyprus is capluted, 
brought on Stephens vessel and henceforth is Stephens 
fellow captive We see the two depart with Hassan, whom 
Stephen has won to the Cross, from Bagdad, voyaging on 
the waters of the Tigris ' they knew instinctively that 
this was tlie end " Much study ol the period is evident 
m Mrs Muir's work and the bcxik lias many descriptive 
passages, finely wrought 


the crusades and onward through all the 
wars to the Great War, being a great 
country house which dominated a quiet 
English hamlet The novel opens with 
a murder Sir Denis Aubrey, of 
Aubrey Dene, has been acquitted for 
the murder of his temperamental and 
unfaithful wife Only his son Leonard 
had seen bis father s deed Upon this 
sensational opening, and the love tangles 
and reactions due to Leonard's sensitive 
and loyal nature. Miss Sylvia Hooke 
builds a poignant and subdued story 
l^nard falls in the trenches, and for a 
moment the work of generations is 
threatened 1 ragedv overshadows every¬ 
thing. but how Sir Denis Aubrey found 
peace and the great house was saved 
for the future can best be learned in Miss Hooke s cateful, 
comely and romantic pages She can tell a love story, 
suggest a quiet country-side, and depict a shelled trench 
with equal ease 


NOTICES. 

All communteaitons intended jor ike Editor must be addressed to 
the JLduor of Thb Bookman, St Paul's House, Warwick 
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any manuscript is submitted for hti consideration 
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HORACE WALPOLE. I Lewis Melville Illustrated x8s 
(llutchinsun) 
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c£c 1 L£. By F L Lucas 8b (k1 (( hattu A Windus ) 

It seems curious that " Cyclic " should l)c put licfore the 
public on Its ments as proxtme acctsiil m a publishers 
historical novel competition, for thougii the setting is 
eighteenth lenturv Trance the bachgiound seems puicly 
accidental, there are no costume (xtravaganccs of 
colour or language, and the atmosphcjo is as mcxlern as 
can be Many readers, and those not tin least intelligent 
wdl welcome these attributes ot Mr Lm as s nov el w hic h 
for the quiet distinction of its wilting, subtktv of its 
charactei analysis, spirit and polish 
•of dialogue, and poetic grace of its 
narrative and descriptive passages, 
deserves the highest praise It is 
hardly criticism to suggest that the 
title might mere ^reasonably have 
been ' Andric,' lor it is the cldci 
oi a charming pan of sisteib who 
18 certainly the piiiuipal figure 
The volatile C6cilc Aits in and out 
of her more solier sister s life like 
the butterflv she is, too soon t^^ be 
broken Tike so many of her kind on 
the wheel of a fate she is consti¬ 
tutionally incapable of avoiding 
Both girls make unfortunate mar¬ 
riages Theic lb a hint of recon- 
cUiiUinn IxMwceu the thsiLlusioned 
Andrde and liei (Taston wiser now 
^ and very much more lugubrious, 
and the pair fade from our view 
til a half light that is as gcntlv 
and pleasurably melancholy as <1, 
nocturne c»f (hopin plaved nn an 
autumn evening Sweet sadness is 
indeed the note of the whole book 

AIHMRBY OBNS. By Sylvia Hooke 

78 Od (l«onginans ) 

Aubrey D«ae" had a vivid 
traditloQ which etretched back to 


Horace Walpole, " a splendid example of the man of 
inaction ’ his present biographer calls him. was an 
iiidustrioub enough little fellow in Ins own way As 
became the son of a pnme minister, he sat in Parliament 
for twcnty-bix years, cultivating little inteicst in politics, 
but mucli in politicians He drew a fat income fiom 
iinblusliingly “ farmed ” sinecures, but tuat was the 
(iisloni (if his time He built himself a GotJiu house at 
Iwickdiham, and wrote a (vothic lomance, neither of 
whuh would appeal to modern taste (anticipated by 
Hazlilt) but 111 tlicn day attracted vast admiration He 
collected pictuies, books bibelots, 
and roinic chaiacters, and established 
a piivate printing pi ess He de¬ 
spised and shunned " professional 
wliters, exetpt the author ol the 
Flegy in a Country Churchyard, 

111 whose company he made the 
Grand loui, but before tliat was 
over quarrelled with him Even his 
corn-t^Nindcnce he affected to regard 
as an occupation for idle hours, yet 
picscrved clean copies of most if 
not all the letters he wrote Three 
thousand and more of these, ad- 
ilrcssed to one hundred and fifty 
persons * temain for the edification 
of posterity, and Mr Melville nghtly 
claims that there is not a dull page 
in them and that as an intimate 
chronicle of eighteenth century 
England (they extend over a period 
of fifty-six years) their value is 
unique With an uncommon gift of 
character-drawing and that " nice 
spice of malice which makes the 
whole world km ” ** Horrv " dis¬ 
courses ol politics, mtemal and 
external, notably of the troubles 
that ended in American Indepen¬ 
dence. dishes up all the gossip of 
the Court, the clubs, the diawifig« 
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and the more Bohemiam worlds of Literature, Art 
laiid the Stage. Through all the eighteen volumes in which 
, these epistolary remains have been embalmed, with the 
distinguished expert assistance of Dr. and Mrs. Paget 
To3mbee as editors, Mr. MclviUe has enjoyed a permit 
to roam, making what use he pleased of this gold mine of 
material. His selection has been j udicious, and the emergent 
portrait, given to us, as it is, very largely in the tpsisstma 
ffBfba gf the subject, is literally a speaking likeness. It docs 
not alter much our previous estimate of Walpole as one of 
the outstanding grotesque characters of a somewhat gro¬ 
tesque epoch, but it does show us a likeable side that few pre¬ 
vious biographers have contrived to bnng out. By nature 
thrifty and old-maidish in his habitual economies, Walpole 
could be and was generous on occasion, both in word and 
deed. Perhaps not all the obloquy which his share in the 
Chatterton scandal brought down on his head was deserved, 
and though his bite notre. Lady Wortley Montagu, must 
have wounded him deeply with her famous “ men, women, 
^ add Herveys " epigram, he found towards her end some 
Idpd words to say even of her. 


THE ROADS OF SPAIN. By Charles T.. Frecsion. los. 6d. 

(Humphrey Toulmin) 

It is a little disconcerting to be informed by the author 
of this book that an expectant crowd of spectators at 
Burgos told him " nou^ attendon^ un [^ir] pevsonahtd,** 
because Burgos is a place with fine traditions, and ap¬ 
parently they make elementary mistakes in the French 
language. As for Mr. Freeston, he does not profess to 
have any Spanish, and how one can write of a country of 
whose Lmguage one is in total ignorance we do not know. 
Of course Mr. Freeston does not set out to deal wmth any¬ 
thing except the roads; yet roads arc only of interest 
(except for the engineer) m so far as they enable one to 
arrive with greater or less ease at tlie towns and villages. 
But Mr. Freeston deals so exclusively with the roads 
that he has very little time to spare for the intervening 
sights. One short paragraph is all that he allows to Zamora, 
a charming old town where three or four days should be 
the minimum stay, and so swiftly did Mr. Freeston traverse 
it that he talks of the “ spacious central square,” whereas 
the .square is particularly small. The wondeilul and 
ancient church wdierc the Cid, S])am*s national hero, 
received the honour of knighthood is not mentioned; 
but this building is locked, and it would have taken live 
or even ten minutes of Mr. Fieeston’s valuable time to 
discover the aged woman with the key. One is naturally 
a little dubious about a book furnished with an introduc¬ 
tion by the Spanish Ambassador, for such a book will 
scarcely contain any cnticism of Hungs Spanish, and Mr. 
Freeston commits himself to the astonishing statement 
that ” it would ill become any tourist to interfere in the 
politics of a country to w'hich he is only making a passing 
visit”—by “interfere” he means “discuss.” Shades of 
Karel Capek I Mr. Freeston actually prints a good deal 
of a brochure which was given him by the President of 
the P.N.T.6, the ofheial travel association, and he was 
assured tjiat it had been compiled by an impartial authonty! 
There axe a good many quite meritorious photographs in 
this book, although one gets a liftle tired of seeing Mr. 
Freeston’s car reproduced, like a film star, over and over 
again. 

* 

PLATO AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By G. C. FiHd. 

I2S. 6d. (Methuen) 

Though books on Plato, the most attractive of all 
philosophers, are innumerable, there was room for the one 
which Professor Field set himself to wnte and has accom- 
pliflbed with a distinction of style and a lucidity of exposition 
worthy of its theme. To many who have delighted and 
found mental profit in the dialogues their autlior, the 
theorist of ideas, is himself but an idea. His master, 
Socrates, with his snub nose, his termagant wife and the 
final cup of hemlock, is a far more actual figure. The 
motive of this book is that the dialogues lose by being read 
fn CoMio, He coosideni that with Plato, as with other 
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writers, a loiowledge of man contributes to an under¬ 
standing of the work. He begins therefore with two ad¬ 
mirable chapters of biography, based on a discriminating 
study of the extant material, which is regrettably incom¬ 
plete and often obviously apocryphal. It is remarkable 
how substantial a brick he has contrived to build with such 
a handful of straw. But his main thesis is that, idealist 
as Plato was, his “ chief interest in all his activities lay in 
his own age and its problems." So he proceeds, gfter a 
description of the Academy, a brief survey of the writing, 
and a dicussion of the obscure question of the chronology 
of the dialogues, to a critical and descriptive consideration 
of the background, moral and political, literary and phil¬ 
osophical, against which his hero was set in history. In 
short, while Plato himself is never for long out of the 
picture, this book is a contribution, a^id a very valuable 
one, to our knowledge of the general culture of Greece in 
the fourth century. The characterisation of individuals 


in California and a dislodged rock crushed the first finger 
of his left hand, his first thought was : " Thank God, 

I shall never have to play the 'cello again ! " This un- ■ 
expected reaction is not to be taken as Casals's considered, 
judgment, but merely as a protest against a world which 
is so apt to object to its great men being great in more- 
than one direction. Miss Lillian littlehales's frankly hero- 
worshipping monograph leaves one in no doubt as to 
Casals's greatness. He was bom with no special advantages, 
(except genius) and a good many disadvantages, of which 
poverty was not the least; but his strength of character 
and single-mindedness were such that he conquered one 
field after another. He was a bom pioneer, with that 
tenacity which reveals the Catalonian rather than the 
Andalusian, and his attempt to found in Barcelona an 
orchestra worthy to rank with the other great orchestras- 
of the world only met with success after endless delays,, 
intrigues and almost insuperable obstacles. 


important in the story, such for in¬ 
stance as Diogenes and Xenophon, , * 

is particularly excellent. 

ADAM AND EVELYN AT KEW. By 

Robert Herring. Illustrated by 

Edward Bawden. 2is. (Elkin 

Mathews Marrot.) 

The virtuosity of this lx)ok is 
alarming. Having finished reading 
it, we confess we feel as we have 
sometimes done on coming away 
from an exhibition of modernist 
paintings ; when our visual sense has 
been so consistently shocked that, 
stepping out into the street again, 

Jo! all the buses, the shops, the 
taxis, the people appear unwontedly 
grotesque. Similarly with Mr. Her¬ 
ring's book. Could one read it in 
summer and go straight ofi to Kew, 
why, there is no knowing what one 
mightn't see in the folk there, tlie 
flowers and the trees. But virtuosity 
is not all we look for in an author ; 
and when we have taken proper 
apprisal of Mr. Herring's ladies like 
fiowers and men like trees walking, 
what are we left with ? Echo 
answers. What indeed ? There remain of 


THE DRIFT OF CIVILISATION. By 
C. G. Abbot, Admiral Byrd, Albert 
Einstein, G. Ferrenj, Sir l'*hilip' 
Gibbfi, Maxim (torky, J. B. S. 
Haldane, Rudolf M. Holzapfcl. 
Dean Inge, Cx)unt Keyserling, Paul 
dc Kruif, Martin A. Nexo, Pro¬ 
fessor Michael Pujun, Professor 
]-f. J. Robinson, Bertrand Russell. 
11 . G. Wells. 7s. 6d. net. (Allen 
& Unwin.) 

When that famous American 
paper, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
reached its fiftieth anniversary the 
editor, Joseph I’ulitzw, felt that the 
oi'cusion demanded a symposium. 
He therefore " addressed thinkers- 
throughout the world and asked 
them to write of civilisation " ; with 
the result* that his list of con¬ 
tributors is “ like the roster of a 
world’s academy of intellect and 
action." And well it might be \ 
Six of the " leading intellects of the 
world " discourst on the " Future 
of Man," six more on the " Future of 
Pablo Caaala. Science " and five are left for the 

From th. b«»» bo« by Bewd. Poio.m. America." Here's rich- 

■« Pablo CaBala," by Lillian l.tttlelialei (Dant). ng c- i i 

^ ^ Squeers would havo 

said. Information, warning, en¬ 
couragement and reproof are uttered by these seventeen 


course Mr. 


Bawden's drawings ; very individual, a trifle grotesciue and 
more than a trifle satirical. But then Mr. Bawden's drawings 
could have macle a pretty packet all on their own; they 
gain little the prqsc they accompany here. And what 
is it all about, thi.* starry prose ? There was a gardener 
at Kew : Adam. I'here was a film star, qaked in a pond 
at Kew : Evelyn. How either got tliere, or why, is all 
unknown. It was apparently a dream ; Adam's dream. 
And it all serves to provide Mr. Herring with an oppor¬ 
tunity for incredible virtues:ty. He knows all about his 
Kew, never fear. But whether it is likely to prove your 
Kew is another matter. I’erhaps you like such pyrotechnic 
displays as this, for instance : " You might tell her to 
speak not, whisper not ; here is fringed |X)ol, fem-grot, 
God wot-»sAe wouldn't in the least." We have an idea, 
knowing Mr, Herring's intelligent interest in the films, that 
he has tried to transfer the nxcdiuig of the expressionist 
film to prose. ' 

PABLO CASALS. By Lillian LitllchaJes. los. (id. (Dent.) 

W^ith the coining of the gramophone even executant 
musicians arc assured a certain conditioned immortality, 
and many music lovers who are unaware of Pablo Casals’s 
claims as a conductor, as a pianist, or as one of those 
who helped to raise Spain's musical standard, have enjoyed 
bis 'cello playing. To the general public indeed Casals is 
fint Of aH a 'celhst, and probably the finest 'cellist now 
living. An4 yet once, when he was cUmlxng a mountain 


good men (no woman, it seems, lias yet graduated in 
the " world's academy of intellect and action "), and 
the reader will be heartened, if he is not cast down, 
by the tale ol shortcomings and by the message of Sir 
Philip Gibbs on " Death-makers : the Next W'ar." Signor 
i^'errero reminds us lhat " the modern w'orld is great, 
rich, powerful, wise. It can boast of having created the 
most humane civilisation in history." At the same time 
" great new things arc being prepared in the history of 
the world and we must be worthy of them." But Martin 
Andersen Nexo, the I'lanish communi.st, insists that in the 
present state of things " there is little room for the theatre,, 
for aesthetics in general." And " anj'W'ay, in the by 
and large is a cultural ])recipitate rather than live culture^ 
and the proletariat’s obligations toward life do not lie in 
that field." After that we are not surprised at Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s discovery : " One of the really difficult 
problems of education is to secure in the young the necessary 
minimum of good behaviour without producing the attitude 
of anger at the existence of insurmountable obstacles, but 
this is a problem of conditioning." On no account should 
Professor Leacock on the " Future of American Humour '* 
be missed. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG. By Susa Young Gates. i8s. net. 

(Jarrolds.) 

This biography of the famous. leader of the Mormon 
community, although written by one of his daughters, 
presents no new material of importance, and because of 



lo3raIty to the subject cannot be regarded 
*jjia' a serious addition to the literature o{ Mormonism. 
(h a foreword of elaborate and challenging panegyric 
, Ifltr. Shepstone remarks that Utah " has much to teach 
this perplexed and harassed age/' and would seem to 
suggest that the religious aspects of Mormonism possessed 
particular originality or unsuspected >drtues. It is long 
since an accepted commonplace that the quite remarkable 
succe^ of Utah was due to the commercial, not spiritual 
genius of .Brigham Young. Mr. M. R. Werner, in his 
^together admirable biography, has reminded us that 
the prophet himself remarked : 1 am a Yankee ; I guess 

ihixi^i and very frequently I guess right." With this 
quality of a modem business stores, Brigham Young 
possessed a genuine belief in his cause, and a formidable 
determination to stamp out all opposition. Fanaticism 
coupled with autocracy will make any people both united 
and outwardly impressive in their government and social 
structure. But fanaticism and autocracy do not neces* 
^ sdrily spell permanence or make any contribution to 
civilisation. Mormonism as a driving faith has long 
been in decay, and as a creative emotion it has, apart from 
the charlatan who founded it and the subject of this book 
who made it a power, produced nothing of asstlietic value 
to preserve its memory against the slow challenge of the 
ages. 

BAR AND BUSKIN. By £. F. Spence. K.C. 15s. (Klkin 
Mathews A Marrot.) 

Mr. Spence is only one of many famous people of his 
. generation whose careers have progressed along the parallel 
grooves of letters and the law, but his case is unusual in 
his refusal to abandon either in favour of the other 
when circumstances appeared to warrant some such 
step. Indubitably he lias won distinction in both his 
chosen fields. His juniors of to-day however will be put 
to shame at the magnitude of working effort revealed as 
necessary to accomplish that success. What young 
hopeful in his twenties, and throughout his thirties and 
his forties too, would condemn liimself to a way of life 
that involved a long day in court, a nightly sessions at 
the theatre, and thereafter the obligation before bed was 
earned of turning out as many as three different criticisms 
for as many papers, with printers' devils waiting on the 
doorstep till the milkman arrived ? There are intimate 
and very charming references to a happy home life, tragi¬ 
cally curtailed by circumstance, as background of these 
prodigious working activities. Retirement for such a one 
could not spell a dolce far niente, so we hear much of garden- 
ing, golf and fishing in the Newbury retreat, and indications 
that this gay and gallant volume of reminiscences may 
not be the last that we shall hear of its distinguished author. 
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Elkin Mathews A Marrot.— County Anthologies: 
Cumberland. Walter and Clare Jerrold—^Middlesex. 
T. Michael Pope—Lancashire. Prof. R. H. Case. 
3s. 6d. each. 
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Arthur Press (London).—The A]>es of God. Wyndham 
Lewis, 3s. 

Geoffrey Bles.~— Post Mortem. Gilbert Collins.—Mrs. 
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Chapman & Hall. —Hell on Earth. F. Haydn Hornsey. 
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Timber. James Oliver Curwoocl.—The Yellow Mistle¬ 
toe. Waller S. Masterman. 

Knopf. —Gladiator. Philip Wylie. 

John Lane. —Tlie Crystal Beads Murder. Annie Haynes. ’ 
John Long. —Six Merry Mummers. Amy J. Baker.— 
Miracles of the Turf. Campbell Russell. 5s.—^Tlie 
Padgate M5rstery. Edward (Charles Reed. 

Elkin Mathews & Marrot. —The Car of Crmsus. Erneat 
Poole. 

Methuen. —Mutller in Village. John Skinner. 3s. 6d. 

—^The I-ow’Road. Hugo Morrison. 3s. 6d. 

John Murray. —^Tony Potter. T. J. Morrison. 

Nelson. —Speed Fever. Barry Lyndon. 

Eric Partridge. —^Thc Seventh Bowl. ” Miles." 
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5s.—^I.unatic Love. Henry Connolly. 

Swan Prf.ss. —Chameleons. Sydney Alberga. 
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Jim Trelawney. OttwcU Binns.—^Tlie Unexpected 
Daughter. Paul Trent. 3s. 6d.—^FLshers of Men. 
Carlton Dawe.—^Mr. Biiffum. Hugh De S^lincourt. 
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Allen & Unwin.— Three Masters: Balzac, Dickens, 
Dostoievsky. Stefan Zweig. las. 6d.—Tyrol Under 
the Axe of Italian Fascism. Dr. Edward Reut- 
Nicolttssl. xas. 6d. 
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Allen & Unwin. —Beyond Physics. Sir Oliver Lodge.— 
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Reynolds, is. 
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Heinemann.—W oodflU of the Regulars. Tx>wen Thomas, 
xos. 6d.—^Thc Baffle Book. Rdited by F. Tennyson 
Jesse. 2s. 6d. 

Hodder & Stoughton. —Getting Wickets. C. V. Grim- 
mett. 3s. 6d. 

Hutchinson. —^Frogs Don’t Grow Feathers. B. L. Jacot. 

7s. 6d. 
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H. Shaw, I2S. Od. 
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Tanner. los. 6d.--The Science of Folk-lore. Alex¬ 
ander Haggerty Krappe. los. 6d. 
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Jan Gordon. 5s. Gd. 

George Philip. —T^c Seal Princess. C. A. Dawson Scott. 
8d. 

Putnams. —The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. Rcn6 
I'ulop-Millcr. 2 IS. 

Ridj:r. —My I-arger Life. Violet Burton. 5s.—The Story 
of Psychic Science. Hereward Carrington. 24s. 
Sekley, Service. —l^wn Tennis. A. Wallis Myers. J2s. lid. 
Elliot Stock.- -Beyond Onr Ken. Mrs. Artliur Stallard. 
3s. 

Stockwell.— Humour in the Schoolroom. Robert 
StracJiaii. 2s. Od. 

Two Worlds J’uhlishing Co. —Sw'cct Corn From Heaven. 

Richard Arthur Bush. 3s. 6d. 

Vai.entine (Dundee).—Humorous Scottish War Stories. 
Allan Junior, is. Gd. 

WiixiAMS <X: Norgate.— Mediajval Internationalism. R. F. 
Wright. 7s. Gd.—Cremation. Florence G. h'idJer. 
2S. Gd. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Chatto & W1NDU.S. —Michael and Mary. A. A. Milne. 5s. 
Duckworth.^ -Plays. John Galsworthy. 7s. 

John Lane.— Scandal At Court. Graham Rawson. 2&. Od. 

POETRY 

Ernest Benn.— l‘hc Collected Poems of Edward 'J'homp- 
son. 10s. 6d. 

Cornish (Birmingham).—Tlie I*ool of Silence. Dallas 
Kcnmare. is. 6d. 

Duckworth. —^I'he Collected Poems of Edith Sitwell. 8s. Gd. 
Mitre Press. —^The Spring Anthology, 1930. los. Gd. 
Colon O’Loughlin (Dublin).—Poets in I’aradise. W. P. 
Ryan. is. 

Humphrey Toulmin.— Mystery and Tragedy. Slurge 
Moore. 7s. od. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Dent. —The Free Church Sacrament and Catholic Ideals. 
T. W. Coleman. 2s. 6d. 

REPRINTS AND* NEW EDITIONS 

Cassell. —^Arnold Bennett: 'Journal, 1929. 7s. Gd. 

Constable. —The Listeners and Other Poems. Walter de 
la Mare. 3s. 6d. 

John Lank. —Montes the Matador.—Elder Conklin. 
Frank Harris. 3s. Gd. each. 

Werner Laurie.— The Origins of Popular Superstitions, 
Customs and Ceremonies. T. Sharper Knowlson. 
7s. 6d. 

Cecil Palmer. —The London of Dickens. Walter Dexter. 
3s. Gd. 

Putnams. —^Portrait of the Labour Party. Egon Wert¬ 
heimer. 5s. 


J. E. BUMPUS Ltd. 

of 350, Oxford Street. W., Booksellers to His 
Majesty the King, keep a large stock of books, 
old and new, first-hand and second-hand, 
English and Foreign, in cloth and leather, for 
children and grown-ups. They bind books, 
design and make book-plates, engmss and 
illuminate testimonials, hold exhibitions of 
fine printing and give bibliographical infoim- 
ation on request. They issue catalogues and 
send books by post to all parts of the world. 

The busine.ss is larger than most, and oilers a 
more complete service. During more than a 
century of slow development, however, it has 
lost none of the originality or the intimacy 
of a small shop 

BOOKSELLERS 


MR. F. roWYS MATHERS’ MAGNIFICENT WORK 

Eastern Love 

is now completed. 

ll comprlMs translatlonM from CambAdlan, Tamaaheh, 
Laotian, TurKUh, Arabic, Japanoao, Sanafcrit, Dongall, 
Chlnoae. Pem*an, Annamoao, also a Terminal Eaeay. 
lllualratod by Heater Salnabury, with 4 copperplate 
engravlnge. In colour, maKIng 46 hand-colourod Copper 
engravings. 

A very few sets, complfie in 4 vols. (3 vols. bound as 
one), full green parchment. Olfered, owing to economy in 
binding, at £11 lie. each. 

A special binding, in full .Niger with inlaid motifs, designed 
by Paul Nash, giving a remarkable Eastern effect. A very 
few sets (in ^ vols.) at £13 13b. 

The Copper Plate's having hem destroved, thi^ set 
can utier be repeated. Order now. Quote Offer 


119-125, Charing 
Cross Road, 


FOYLES 


A UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
copy of "Writer's Own Magazine" (6d. monthly). In¬ 
valuable for practical help and suggestion. Casli prizes offered 
in literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29. Ludgatc Hill. London. 

AUTHORS* MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Hlshest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue. Wimbledon 
Park. S.W.19. 

BIRCHGROVE. 

One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in varied charm, 
lakes surrounded by wooded hills; walks through forests and 
over open heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wishing 
for a restful holiday and comfort should write for terms 
to Miss ALLISON. Elm Cottage, Blrchgrove, near Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 


» /INHALANT'^ 


TtaB SInvM*' 

SalB, 


GoM COTB 


Simply put s drop oa the handkerehisf sod bresths 
ths vspoar. Pcrfcotly mig—** Vspra ** setB sa s gentle 
atimnhint to the reapiretory ayatem. Wonderfully 
apeedy beesuae the vapour kttia the germa which 
eeuae the trouble. The aooner ** Vspex** la used the 
sooner will your cold dianppmr. 

Of Chmif, 2/- A I/. 

V.«4 THOMAS KsnrooT a CO.. LTD 






THE EIGHT WAY TO COLLECT. 

T IS quite evident that there is a serious interest 
in b(x>k-collecting, judging from the many letters 
<m the subject that reach us from time to time. Most 
; correspondents, while shrewdly enough recognising the 
commercial value of first edition collecting, are deeply 
" interested^ in the higher aspects of the matter; which 
surely means that the standard of literary conception 
has not onfy developed in the individual mind, but has 
advanced collectively more than is generally recognised, 
nils is as it should be. It is the only satisfactory 
evolution of collecting; for there is no other way of 
arriving at a true 
> valuation of what 
books are worth 
gathering to our¬ 
selves, and what are 
to be rejected. 

Even so, there are 
many who are yet in 
the elementary stage 
of collecting, and it 
, is to them that we 
. are venturing to offer 
these suggestions. 

To begin collecting 
is to discover a new 
and happy field of 
contentment and 
interest. Almost we 
envy those who are 
. starting out upon 
so pleasing an ex¬ 
perience. k''or 
them it is a field 
of pleasant anticipation—a place where m&iy good 
things will be discovered, ^metimes there will be 
disappointment, which will make the gems upon which 
they must surely come, as wisoum and understanding 
arises quietly and convincingly, all the more precious. 
Time will bring that understanding, and with it a 
pleasure of mental experience rarely to be found in any 
other field of collecting. 

Collecting those books which are known to most 
^people is the easy way. if the pocket i* d^ep and long— 
for they require mu<^ money. The real art of finding 
first editions is to be reached by way of a knowledge 
. of the intrinsic worth of an author. What value indeed 
is there in the so-called guides as to what to collect, 
in the urgings that ** Walter de la Mare is worth buying.” 
7^ Of course he is—^at a price. Or ” there is a boom in 
’vi'tskr or ** Hardy is a safe purchase;” or ” George 
Moore is now.Mtig collected,” or ” Emest Powys is a 
; writer who ahvgys have a certain following.” And 


so forth. These things are what we read lately in a 
notable weekly. 

There is no virtue or, to be fair, there is less virtue 
in collecting those writers whose fame is already estab¬ 
lished, and whose first editions everyone is trying to 
find at low prices. We do not condemn the suggestions. 
They have their value. But it is easy to recommend 
authors to the book-collector whom everyone, providing* 
he has enough of this world’s material goods, is collect¬ 
ing. There is little art in that, so long as your bank 
balance is big enough to foot the bill. 

Real book-collecting is more than that. It starts 

from much earlier 
beginnings. Money 
ad lib, for book¬ 
collecting robs it of 
all the joys of the 
hunt. Robs it of 
individual valuation, 
of personal selection 
and judging. What 
we need is a sense 
that enables us to 
select those whom 
the affliients have 
not yet discovered. 
Doing it this way 
provides a literary 
ecstasy that cannot 
be measured by the 
riches of a Croesus. 
There is no mone¬ 
tary possession 
that can offset the 
inestimable joy 
that comes to the modest man who, out of his inner 
soul, chooses the author of to-morrow, by reason of 
his long and persistent and earnest study of literary 
standards. And all this can be accomplished by the 
man of small means, as well as by the man of many 
possessions. 

Those who would show us how to collect should not, 
in their well-meaning phrases, tell us that this and that 
author is being collected, when it is obvious to all. It 
is easy for all of us to be obvious, but it is quite another 
thing for us to be distinctive. This is the harder way. 
But it is the right, the constructive way, and the expert 
—^let him be modest about it, knowing his own limita- 
tions-~-should do his best, if he would, by adventuring 
to give a little constructive help. He must, if he would 
be respected, do his level best to point the way to those 
—at present—unknown authors, who will, we believe, 
truly and faithfully be collected cm the morrow. 

And so we must justify our preacliiii^. 
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From •*Old Books and Prints’*: List No. «6. from Mr. Harold HHI, 
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^ For instance: I wonder how many readers of ** The 
Collector ** know an3^hmg about the work, very frugal 
at present, of A. M. Ritchie ? She has written two 
stories, which have been recognised as a little more 
distinctive than most modem novels. Not much 
notice has been taken of them, except by those whose 
lij^erary vision is not limited by a narrow horizon. 
And yet there is something very real in the mind that 
conceived and wrote these books. When it is realised 
that they come from the Hogarth Press, with which the 
Woolfs arc associated, it will be realised that Miss 
Ritchie's work has been approved by the best judges. 
Even in the case of Mrs. Woolf herself, only a few col¬ 
lectors are awakening to her promise of greatness. 
Miss Ritchie’s books may take time to reach high values, 
both literary and economic—^but for me they already 
promise a future that will surely materialise. 

* There are many others close upon the door of tlie 
inner house of literature. We have here a dozen names 
of whom we will write as lime and space and pleasure 
come to us. 

THE MARKET. 

This month there is a sale of a number of very interest¬ 
ing manuscripts of Tennj^son at Messrs. Sotheby’s. 
Some of those manuscripts are important, and all are, 
we understand, autograph. Naturally the copyright in 
the material is reserved. One of the items is a note¬ 
book containing a number of ver>' early poems, and 
another is The Devil and the Lady.” This was 
written by Tennyson when he was fourteen years old, 
and incidentally published a few months since. Also 
some 1,200 lines of " The Princess ” will be put up. 

Since we wrote our last notes, the Poet Laureate, 
Robert Bridges, has passed on, and left almost a great 
reputation behind him. He was a purist in style, with 
a standard that no one could question, unless it were 
himself. At present his books are not very closely 
sought for, except by those who cherish the noblest 
form of expression, which can always be found in Robert 
Bridges’s work. His ” Testament of Beauty ” will 
some day command an exceedingly high price. 1 
suppose one can buy a copy of the first ordinary edition 
for four or five pounds, and the limited for anything 
from £io upwards. 

What a pity it is, that so many of our valuable 
historic documents should go to U.S.A. A few weeks 
since, the letter written by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl 
of Leicester was sold at auction to an American buyer 
for £580. If ever a document ought to have gone to 
the British Museum this one should have done, for there 
are not many personally written letters of Queen 
^Elizabeth available. 

Some interesting letters were also sold lately, all 
fetching- good prices, notably a Dickens letter, describ¬ 
ing his visits to the American Senate and House of 
Representatives, ^480; a three and a half page letter 
from Jane Austen to Miss Martha Lloyd, £1,000; and 
a manuscript of Shelley’s poem, " Swifter far than 
Summer’s Flight,” £820. 

, ^'Naturally much attention has been focused upon Mr. 

, Masefield nnce he was appointed Poet Laureate. It is 

•.1: ' ' 


a worthy selection. ’ Mr. Masefield has been, and alwAys > ?" 
will be, I suppose, a varied writer. One hajs only to 
look at the long list of his books to realise t&. Mr. 
Masefield was widely interviewed at the time of his 
putting on the mantle of the Poet Laureate, and we 
caught new views of him. I expect, now that he is Poet 
Laureate, we shall find the value of his first editions 
appreciating. Not that they will rise to the high prices 
that obtained some years since. His " Salt Water 
Ballads ” will always ^ a precious item—£40 to £50— 
because of its early date, and the fact that only a hundred 
or so were printed. Mr. Masefield has a great love of 
the sea, as many will recall who know something of bis 
writings. His ” Sea Fever ” is always being quoted. 
One interviewer asked Mr. Masefield if he did not find 
the popularity of the poem somewhat burdensome. 

” The fact is,” answered Mr. Masefield, ” that the poem 
docs not seem to belong to me. I am able to think of 
‘ Sea Fever,’ and of everything else I have written, in 
a spirit of absolute detachment. Once I have composed 
a poem it cea.ses to concern me.” 

When the Collected Edition of the works of Mr. Shaw 
was formally announced to the public, there was a 
great rush for sets. The publishers have not had an 
easy task to apportion the sets. We have ourselves 
failed to secure a copy 1 Only a thousand sets are 
being made. There will be about thirty volumes, 
octavo in size, and many will contain matter that has 
not before been published. The first four volumes 
will be published soon. The price per volume will, it 
is expected at the moment of writing, be a guinea. 
Anyone who is successful enough to procure a set will 
have a profitable possession, for there is no doubt at all 
that it will rapidly go up in price. 

Here are some Limited Editions worth .careful 
consideration : 

” The Tliree Wayfarers.” By Thomas Hardy. 

“ Theme and Variations.” By James Stephens. 

” North of .Suez.” By William McFee. 

” The Ecstasy of Angus.” By Liam O’Flaherty. 

” At All Costs.” By Richard Aldington. 

” Soames and the Flag.” By John Galsworthy. 

” Moby Dick.” By Herman Melville. 

” Tales.” By Edgar Allan Poe. 

” Typefounding.” By. Simon-Pierre Fournier. 

” Homage to Meleager.” By Humbert Wolfe. 

” Etchings and Drypoints of Arthur Briscoe.” 

By James Lever. 

” The Jealous Ghost.” By L. A. G. Strong. 

” Adrian Glyndc.” By Martin Armstrong. 

” Arthur Symons’s Confessions: A Study in 
Pathology.” 

” Salammbd.” By Gustav Flaubert. Illustrated 
by Alexander King. 

” Seventeen Letters of Lord Byron* to an Un¬ 
known Lady.” Edited by Dr. Walter 
Edwin Peck. 

” Brief Candle.s.” By Aldous Hujfley. 

” Between the Lines.” By H. M. Tomlinson. 

” Elinor Barley.” By Sylvia Townsend Warner. 

Of the making of limited editions there seems to be 
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no end. And there unyjisdom in anyone who buys 
all and sundry. Some m\\ suit one t5q3e of book- 
collector and some another. Limited editions are made 
to meet a demand: but they are not all justified. 
I watch my own imrchases as closely as I watch the 
domestic outgoings! You will mix your purchases, 
earmarking some monies for ordinary editions and some 
for limiteds. Apply the same conclusions in l)ook- 
collecting as do those shrewd gentlemen who go a- 
hunting in stocks and shares. Mix your investments. 
It is the best way, for both rich and poor and the middle¬ 
man in this world’s possessions. 

Looking through the prices obtained at a recent 
important sale that included rare and valuable works 

boih old and modern, it is _ 

evident that at the time 
of writing the market is 
depressed. Now is the time 
fo^ collectors to draw upon 
their knowledge, to rely 
upon their taste and to 
make their purchases. The 
present low markc^t prices 
will not always obtain. 

Before long there will be a 
distinct and definite advance. 

There are already signs. 


We noticed at an American 
sale the following books were 
sold, and at prices that 
indicate the maintenance of 
high figures for certain kinds 
of old and rare books and 
first editions: Bennett’s " Old 
Wives’Talc, ”$420; Dickens’s 
" Christmas Carol,” an uncut 
trial proof copy, $3.250: 

Hardy’s "Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” two vols., vmtanbv 

_ ** .. ll'iillfr lifunuigton. 

$1,000; Hardys Dynasts, 
three vols., $2,200; and 

Kipling's ” Dej^arfmental Ditties,” $1,025. The original 
MS. of Stevenson’s "The Wrong Box,” 147 pages, 
fetched $4,000. * 

Collectors might well l(X)k out for ” A Book of Cats,” 
being twenty drawings by Fi -gifa, Prose Poems by 
Michael Joseph, S. A. Jacobs designer. There are to 
be 500 copie.s. Fougita will sign om* of the drawings. 
The lH>ok, which emanates from America, is to be 
published at $25.00. Mr. Jo.seph is managing director 
of Messrs. Curtis Brown, tlie literary agents. 

There is shortly to be issued ” The Decameron of 
Giovanni Boccaccio,” in two volumes. This new 
translation, by Frances Winwar, comes from New York. 
Mr. Burton Kascue has wiitten an introduction, and 
Mr. T. M. (Teland is the illustrator. And there is yet 
another one—^translated by Richard Aldington, who 
lives in Parks nowadays. This edition is beautifully 
illustrated by Jean de Bosscherc. It is in two volumes, 
there ai» only 500 sets for sale in England. 



Mr. Holbrook Jackson has been engaged upon a very 
important work for some time. The Soncino Press 
announce that they will publish it in November, in two 
volumes, and collectors should be sure of getting a copy. 
The title is ” Tlie Anatomy of Bibliomania.” We arc 
glad this Is coming out, because Mr. Jackson—you will 
remember the charm of his ” Eighteen Nineties," which 
we all ought to possess—does not write enough books. 
In this new work Mr. Jackson has accomplished a big 
task, in that he has traced the significance of books in 
the lives of men through all the curious and varied 
ramifications of their influence. Tlie two volumes will 
comprise no less than 300,000 words. There are to be 
two editions—a limited one at twenty-eight shillings 
and a signed edition, also limited, of course, at six 
guineas. We shall refer to 
this again shortly. 

It will interest our readers 
to learn that the first 
American edition of " Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland,” 
with its forty-two illustrations 
by John Tenniel, is worth 
quite a nice sum. A copy, 
beautifully bound by San- 
gorski & Sutcliffe, was offered 
the other day for $250.00, 
roughly some £50. It was 
published in 1866 by the 
Appletons. 

Although first edition 
prices are low these days, 
some very gooc* sums were 
paid for rare items at recent 
.sales. But quite a number 
were knocked down to 
dealers at moderate figures: 
Kipling’s "The Second 
Mr. HolbrooK Jungle Book,” £4; Stephens’s 
JaclUoB. .. Ladies.” £i; 

Barrie’s “Meredith,” £3: 
Kipling’s “Just So Stories,” £4 los.; Shaw's "John 
Bull’s Other Island,” £i; Barrie’s “ Auld Licht Idylls,” 
£39 ; Wells's "New Maehiavelli,” i8s. ; Galsworthy's 
" To Lot,” £t. These will .serve as examples of the 
low prices obtaining, compared with previous sales of 
the same book. But some of the.se items were not 
absolutely in ” mint ” slate. 

Tlie Pegasus Press, Paris, is issuing two magnificent 
volumes, at the price of nine guineas, of a book entitled 
" Spanish Illumination,” by J. Dominguez Bordona, 
Keeper of the Department of Manuscripts in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional, Madrid. There will be only 100 pages 
of text, but 160 plates in collotype. The specimen plate 
before us is a very fine reproduction. 

Mr. A. Edward Newton is one of America’s faitious 
collectors. He has a magnificent library at his home 
in Philadelphia, where there happily rests upon his 
shelves, some priceless first editions, notably a number 
of Johnson firsts, among np end of other extremely 
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flcarce and precious items. Mr. Newton is not only a 
collector of books ; he is a great and true lover of them. 
If you have ever read his delightful Amenities of Book¬ 
selling you will understand what we mean. Tliis work 
by the way is fetching high prices in U.S.A., and the 
first edition will be very valuable one of these days. You 
cannoj^ get a copy under fifty dollars. As a labour of 
love, Mr. Newton has written a book entitled " Thomas 
Hardy, Novelist or Poet.*' It is published by the author 
at $10.00, and the proceeds of the sale are to be paid 
over to the Committee for the Hardy Memorial. Mr. 
Newton, who always writes with so much charm, owns 
a great many Hardy letters, as well as the manuscript 
of ** Far From the Madding Crowd.” Tbi.s new volume, 
" Thomas Hardy: Novelist or Poet,” is decidedly 
worth collecting. There are reproduced in it many 
' fa9similes of Hardy's writing. 

GATHERING CATALOGUES. , 

Too few people quite realise the pleasures of cata¬ 
logues. Wc never tire of reading them. There is 
always a romance in the entitled items in a nicely 
arranged catalogue. And the antiquarian bookseller 
has so much innate taste, that he presents them to us 
in a manner that must ever intrigue the imagination. 
More than that, he sets out his wares in so delectable a 
way, as to lure the silver from our pockets and the 
treasury note from our case. liut who begrudges a 
few of these things for those gentle books which beckon 
us on his shelves ? Not you and I, indeed. 

Then let us look at the lists which follow. Beyond 
the poor praising that wc have given them, there are 
thousands of others, and divers kind, for which the 
only knowledge will come from a reading of the cata¬ 
logue by the pilgrim himself. And the lists are to be 
had for the asking. 

” Give me good catalogues, sir,” wrote a ])Ieasant 
collector, ” and I will gi\’e yoii a happy content.” 

That was a nice thing to say, and 1 understand, as 
many of my readers understand too, what he meant 
when, in his quietude of mind, he bid me know that he 
will give happy content in exchange for the plcasurt* of 
reading an alluring catalogue. Too little thought is somt‘- 
times given to these catalogues ; for many are as finely 
made and edited as any book may be. For instance, 
there is one before me now' that is a superfine thing. It 
is the noblest catalogue that I think has ever reached me 
from one of our famous antiquarian houses. It came to 
hand by the faithful postman, just a little while before 
I began these monthly notes, which always give me 
so mucli pleasurable anticipation as I approach the 
time for their writing. My small and mode.st letter¬ 
box was not wide enough to !‘ec'*ivc this Catalogue, 
which surely, more than any other that I know, deserves 
a capital first letter. So the good post messenger of 
His Majesty had to call my maid to open the door. 
That parcel was to give me many moments of biblio- 
grai^ic delight. It came from my friends, the Maggs, 
who are booksellers appointed to His Majesty King 
George V. A Grand List this: a superb List. One 
that brings a great dignity to my library. It contains no 
end of magnificent full-page plates, some of which are 
cdoured. It measures nearly thirteen inches by close 
upon ten. The title of this Catalogue is ” A Collection 
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CATALOGUE 49 OF MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE FREE ON APPLICATION 
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R. FLETCHER, LTD. 
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LONDON, W.C.I 
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BOWES & BOWES 

BOOKS 

New, Second-hand and Rare 

Just Ready, free on request : - 
Catalogue 451 1 OLD-TIMK LITEKATURE 
(principally Seventeenth & F.ightecnth Century). 
Cxinlinnation of Catalogue 445 (copies also 
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1 & 2 , TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 
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of French Eighteenth Centuiy Illustrated Books." The 
plates, of which, as I have said, there is a goodly 
array, are after Moreau le Jeune, Boucher, Choffard, 
Cochin, Coypel, Marillier, Eisen, Fessard, Greuze, 
St. Attbin, Gravelot and Monnet. Tlic 271 books 
described in this magnificent List of 144 pages are dll 
" in superb contemporary bindings " by such famous 
binders as Derome, Bisiaux, Douceur, Padeloup, Boze- 
rain, Tessier, Mouillie, Mcslant and others. You will be 
more than interested in knowing that it is seventy years 
since this notable House of Maggs, renowned throughout 
the world, first took down its sliutters. Literally I sup¬ 
pose—for those were the days when shutters were an 
essential part of the shop. And this Catalogue has 
been issued in commemoration of that momentous day. 

If I began to talk about the many wonderful books in 
this List, I should sit far into the night; but the light 
that I should burn would be worthily spent. The 
values of these books range from a few pounds to 
hundreds of pounds. I wish I could discover the 
printer of this elegant volume; for he deserves more 
than a word of praise. lie is entitled to a well-bemg of 
mind, to some of that happy content that my kindly 
correspondent wrote me of. How could it be other¬ 
wise, when he has made so fine a work ! Our congratula¬ 
tions to him ; our respcctlul salutations to the Maggs' 
for the idea, and my thanks to them for standing me 
the Catalogue. 

I have written about the low prices that obtain among 
the first editions. There is no need for disappointment. 
They will remain low for a time, but it is doubtful 
if they will come back to last year’s high figures. Oddly 
enough, those prices were, like stocks and shares, some¬ 
what artificial. The present prices are too low. When 
the upward trend begins again they will, I am sure, 
rise to their naUtral market value. An instance of the 
present low prices is to be found in a list that has recently 
reached me from W. H. Smith & Son, of Southport. 
There are some 352 items in it, and every one is priced 
at an extremely moderate figure. Truth to teU, the 
fall in prices is to be noted in pretty well all r italogues. 
There ar# the Dobells' list, which riiows the present 
conditions in ^heir capital catalogue which they regu¬ 
larly post to me. This is list No. 3)^3. I notice some 
of the much-sought-after Blunden books. Also they 
have a Norman Douglas entry of " South Wind '* for 
£30, many Dunsany and lots of other alluring 

things. 

Catalogue No. 40, issued by J. D. Miller, is a good 
list of modem books, first editions and association 
copies, and a number of works of general interest. 

1 am particularly attracted^ by a number of books by 
W. W. Jacobs who, mark you, is being collected, and 
going up in price; some excellent copies of Sheila Kaye- 
Sinitii, Priestley, Galsworthy and others. Readable 
catalogues of modem first editions have been issued by 
Herb^t Tremayne and M. E. Hartley, and in both cases 
there is very dbtinctivc evidence of the low market 
values that we are finding everywhere just now. So 
now is the time to buy ; because 1 am confident that, 
before long, the prices of all first editions will begin 
to appreciate again. 


Messrs. W. M. Murphy reached us with their 253rd 
list. I have known them some years, but I must 
admit I was surprised at the high number of issue. 
The list covers Remainders—^there's a lot to say, one 
of these days, about Remainders, and in good time 
we will say it—and a considerable collection of first 
editions. I was particularly attracted by a dozen or 
so books by Charles Lever, whom we wish people these 
days would not forget to read. 

One discovers many new gestures in studying cata¬ 
logues. Henry Start & Sons, for instance, sent me 
recently, and I was most glad to have it, what they 
describe as “ Black Country Book Bulletin," No. 48. 
But there is no blackness in it—not a tittle. It con¬ 
tains a list of excellent books, and many standard sets, 
besides a number of modem first editions. 

Three catalogues arc lying on my tabic that call for 
somewhat special analysis. A largish one is that issued 
by Elkin Mathews: Catalogue No. 31. I shall use 
this as a kind of textbook. Anyhow, it will get dog¬ 
eared before lo.*g, because I am bound to refer to it a 
great deal. Which is some indication of my regard 
for it. There are over 1,900 entries in it, and I should 
say that I had marked for comment several hundred. 
If I began to make a selection of these, I should be 
unfair to the others—for there arc no end of fascinating 
books in pleasing array, at worthy prices, in this estim¬ 
able No. 31 catalogue. Mr. Muir's " Notes for Collec¬ 
tors " are admirable. He has. happily I am sure for 
the firm, recently joined them. Tliese notes are the 
key to the right collecting temperament. Do get a 
copy of this list, and I shall feel happier, because I've 
turned my mind against the very seductive temptation 
to start writing about some of these nineteen hundred 
books. See for yourself if I am not right in my judgment, 
that here are good gatherings of the best of modem 
firsts. 

The second list is entitled " First Editions of Modem 
Authors, and Books from Private Presses," recently 
acquired by Ingpcn & Stonehill. The list belongs to 
a new series, and is numbered 17. Not a long list this, 
but though quuitity may be on the riiort side, the 
quality, as one would expect from this firm, is of a high 
standard. There are, I notice, moderate in price, books 
by R. H. Mottram, Robert Bridges, A. £. Coppard, 
John Galsworthy, Robert Graves, Arthur Machen, 
C. E. Montague and a number of items from private 
presses. There are one or two books b^ authors whose 
books 1 would advise readers to buy, as they come 
across them: Martin Armstrong, H. E. Bates, Helen 
Beauderk, Rhys Davies, Eric Gill, Sean O'Casey and 
Con O'Leary. Some of these I shall write about at 
greater length, one of these days. 

Douglas Geverdon's New List—^his fourth —makes the 
third catalogue I wanted to mention spedaUy. It con* 
sists of five hundred modem first editions, and there is a 
very nice foreword from Mr. Cleverdon in this admirably 
produced Ust. The layout, as we say in Fleet Street 
is‘very pleasing. Each author is set in the middle of 
the line in capitals^ and the page is indeed dear and 
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^Aeasaxit to the eye. And Mr. Cleverdon is obviously 
a bookman, as well as a bookseller; for he has set up a 
stock of books for you and me to purchase that would 
j^ease the most fastidious of bibliophiles. 

Time passes, and these notes, desultory and scrappy, 
but friendly, have to be set up in an hour or two, and 
t|iey Save to fly across London to the printer who is 
greedily awaiting them; so I must pa.ss rapidly by, 
with just a nod and an apology to a list or so that I 
have kept to the last because, between you and inc, 
they came to me last of all. It doesn’t mean that 
they are of least value. Dear me, no. There are goodly 
things to be delved for, and luckily found in them. 
Two hail from London, and the others from America. 
Mr. Quaritch delivered to me his list of “ Rare and 
Valuable Books Relating to Geography, Voyages, 
Travels and Navigation.” I dare say you have noticed 
how this kind of catalogue sets mo tingling, and lest- 
lessly wandering in spirit about the corners of the earth ; 
to which I would journey across seas, no longer strange 
to us as they were to Frobisher and Drake and his 
kidney. Well, I can’t go; so there you arc. Perhaps 
you can’t go either. List’s go building galleys for our 
adventuring in the titles and descriptions in this 
Quaritch Catalogue. ^ 

Then Maggs have issued a list (541) of ” French 
Books Before A D. 1700 ” A very useful catalogue 
And another issue (5^0) of books about ” Iinglish 
Literature and History from the Fifteenth to tlic 
P 3 ightecnth Century.” . . . Tlie American catalogues 
come nicely packed, and in friendly manner, from 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston ; and the White Rare 
Book Co, Miami. I tliink 1 shall have to reserve 
these for a little further talk next month. One is a list 
of autographs. 

CONCENTRATION IN COLLECTING. 

It is not a bit of good treating the business of book- 
collccting in a casual manner. Anyone who does that 
will never make a success of it. 

The collecting of books, no matter what form it takes 
or what aspect of it is pursued, must be done with 
enthusiasm and with wisdom. Sometimes, when we 
become enthusiastic, discretion flies out of the window 
But that is not enthusiasm. It is merely ungovemed 
and misdirected impulse. There is, unfortunately, a 
good deal of this to be found among the pseudo-collectors. 
Those who catch at the straws of it, and miss the beauties 
underlying its pleasantness and its charm. 

Book-collecting of the highest order, which Is the 
right kind of book-coUecting, only gains a reasonable 
^ end after much study and concentration. In saying 
tfiis, the reader may fear that it is a hard task, and 
possibly not nearly so attractive as we would make out. 
On the contrary, the harder the work involved, the 
greater the delight. One is always finding a new facet 
tor it; a new and pleasing road. Our quest, whether 
it be for the precious and the high pric^, or just an 
inexpensive item, we must pursue both with equal 
concentration. No set of rules may be laid upon the 
table of our mind as to how we shall do this concentra- 
* tion. But it is necessary to say that we must steep 
' Oluadves in our great and glorious literature. Through 
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this golden portal oomes intellectual emancipation. 
Let the collector work out for himself his own valua¬ 
tion, study planes of literary movements, watch the 
growth and development of new coteries, analyse the 
work of untried but promising new writers, use the anti¬ 
quarian catalogue in a way that the student would use 
a textbook; but above all, let him set up his own 
standards—so long as those standards arc built upon 
the rock of knowledge, of wise enthusiasm. 

The buying and selling of first editions for profit is 
all so much like buying and selling of stocks and shares. 
The wise man buys wisely and holds his investments, 
if he has no interest in risking his fortune in the hope 
of capital appreciation. 

Those who go in for stocks 
and shares for the latter 
purpose, sometimes in their 
haste buy on a rising market 
—and then the prices take a 
turn downwards. Or a man 
holds on too long, and he 
loses in that way. If an 
individual means to make 
money out of first editions, 
he needs to buy very care¬ 
fully, for one can never 
be sure how the market is 
going to move. Many people 
rushed to buy certain books 
last year that were fetching 
high prices, and now they 
are very sad when they see 
them on their shelves, and 
realise that if they sold 
them now they would lose 
at least half wliat they paid 
for them, whereas they had 
hoped to make a hundred 
per cent, profit. 

This is not the way to 
buy and ^ 11 . Buy at the 
beginijing, when an author is 
unknown to the majority, but 
who is known to you. After long study, you have reached 
• a point of literary discrimination which helps you to 
guess with some shrewdness about an author’s future. 

That is the way to -nakc a big profit. But it is the 
hardest possible thing to do. Besides, when you have 
conic to that point, you’ll find it even a harder task to 
sell your old friends. The book is a much more valuable 
thing then, than the big margin of profit. It is a way 
books have with us. 



A MEDIEVAL MORALIST.* 

The moralists and preachers of tlie Middle Ages were 
apt in telling illustration. They loved to enforce atten¬ 
tion to their admonitions, by rejoicing anecdotes. As they 
possessed a robust conscience they were not particularly 
squeamish as to tlie propriety of these narratives. If they 
could secure and hold the attention of their audience, 
better things might be added unto them. Did the mediaeval 

* V* The Book of the Knight of La Tour lAndry.** Edited 
by G. Taylor, with an IntrMuction by D. B. Wynoham Lewis. 
The Veroiia Society, Loudon. 1930. £3 3s. (Hamilton.) 


moralist think it necessary to urge his readers not to beat^ 
their wives mercilessly on insufficient provocation, ho 
would apply his text by an anecdote of the inconvenience 
suffered by the husband of a wife with a broken nose or 
a blind eye. It is bard to keep a wife whom everyone 
admires, and if no one admires her it is hard to live with 
her yourself." Mediaeval moralists so abound in illustra¬ 
tion that the light is obscured by their richly painted 
windows. This passion of the Middle Ages for parable 
could be illustrated from many of their most popular book^ 
—" The Gesta Romanorum " for instance. It is very 
evident also in the volume under notice, " The Book of 
the Knight of Ija Tour Landry," printed and pubUshed 
in a most tasteful form as the first venture of the Verona 
Society, to which we offer our hearty congratulations and 
wish every success. The Society could have commenced 
its career with no fresher and less hackne3red work. " Tl|p 
Book of the Knight of La 
Tour Landry" contains the 
advice of a French mediaeval 
father to his three daughters 
on many delicate and interest¬ 
ing topics, with anecdotes 
appropriate in his judgment to 
the occasion. Geoffrey de La 
Tour Landry was an Angevin 
gentleman, living in the 
fourteenth century, who after 
some experience of wan: with 
the English settled down on 
his estate and devoted himself 
to .his family. For the edifi¬ 
cation of this family of two 
sons and three daughters, 
and undeterred by the fact 
that he was a widower, the 
good knight wrote two books 
profitable for admonition, for 
rebuke and for instruction in 
righteousness. He was 
obviously the possessor of a 
remarkably fine library, and 
was assisted, in his labours by 
two priests and two clerks 
of his household. These ex¬ 
tracted such pa.s8age.s from the 
Scriptures, from history and 
from classical sources as were 
suitable for his purpose, and 
to these the knight added 
from a copious and well- 
stored memory. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that the manual for the 
edification of his sons is lost. That for the daughters 
remains, and indeed " was the manual of deportment for 
girls of birth in France, England, and such parts of Germany 
as were relatively civilised, from the year of its appearance 
to well in the Renaissance." The popularity of the original 
caused it to be translated into English in the reign of 
Henry VI, and later on a version was prepared by Caxton 
for the service of his press. The version used by the 
Verona Society is based on that issued by the Early English 
Text Society in 1906, with considerate portions taken 
bodily from Caxton. The more archaic terms have been 
simplified in the interest of the unlettered student, and a 
glossary added to explain such as remain in the text. 
Above all an introduction is provided by that admirable 
scholar, Mr. Wyndham Lewis, abounding to the full in his 
whims, whams and temperamental qualities, and telling 
the general reader precisely what it is necessary for him 
to know. ’ . 

The object of the Knight of La Tour I^indry in writing 
his book was to press upon his daughters the cultivation 
of those Christian virtues which maim not only for salva^ 
tion in the next world but for prosperity in this. 
Temporal success and ctemal lelidty atre Eke a tangled 
yam inextricably mingled togisther. Anecdotes abowid,, 
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lor instance, to prove that the grace of courtesy leads a 
^voman to queenship on earth, as well as to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. In spite of the deep and evident piety of the 
writer, it is dear that the virtues regarded by him as so 
desirable in woman may be considered as the modest 
ideal of the mediaeval husband. For generations men 
have pres^ upon women gratuitous advice as to their 
dress, the making up of the face, the government of their 
eyes, «nd the danger of appl3dng hot amd rebellious liquors 
to the blood—advice which woman consistently has 
ignored. Such touching counsels were ofiEered by the 
^evalier de La Tour Landry to his daughters; they are 
urged by insistent parents on the wilful maidens of to-day. 
And the moralist of the future will still persist in well¬ 
doing with a similar result. 

It is to be hoped that the success of ** The Book of the 
Knight of La Tour Landry ” may encourage the Verona 
Society to continue its activities, for it is the intention of 
the Society to carry out a complete survey of those novel 
classics of our literature that were a part of the daily 
reading of Shakespeare. This is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. Eugene Mason. 

THE WORKS OF FRANCOIS VILLON.^ 

Mr. Atkinson has written his introduction to this collected 
Works of Francois Villon at a time when we most needed 
it, for we have been lately led astray by the musical play 
and talking film in which the ” povre petit escollier” (as he 
named himself) is shown as the romantic hero, the king of 
the vagabonds. “ Latter-day writers.** sa3rs Mr. Atkinson. 
*‘ have created a ' Villon * whose existence is denied by 
the words of the poet himself." It would seem by this 
that a man must allow legend to play fast and loose with 
him to be certain of his immortality. But Villon stands 
so plainly in his work that there is no fear of the real 
man being lost to those who care to read. His short poem. 
" Le Debat du Cuer et du Corps de Villon” with its recurring 
piece of dialogue in which the heart cries : " Plus ne Ven 
dis” alwa3rs with the body's reply : " Etje tn*en passeray” 
is a masterpiece of self-revelation. 

Mr. Atkinson has set side by side with the original 
French his translation into English prose. If he aimed 
at suggesting the full beauty of Villon's verse in his transla¬ 
tion he has not succeeded; it escapes prose; and Mr. 
Atkinson's prose has too often an air of the schoolroom 
about it. To take an example at random—^the lovely 
stanza in ” Le regrets de la belle Heaulmiere " (from Le 
Testament)', ” Ainsi le bon temps regretons Entre nous. 
povres vielles sottx's. Assises bas, a crouppetons. Tout en ung 
tas comme pelottes, A petit feu de chenevettes Tost allumees, 
tost estaintes; Et jadis fusmes si mignottes / . . ." is 
reduced to a shambling prose passage beginning: " Thus 
we poor silly old crones look back with regret, among 
ourselves, to our happy days , . ." But if Mr. Atkinson 
merely aimed at giving his translation as a guide to those 
of us who would find difficulties with the fifteenth century 
French, this he has adequately done. 

His introduction is divided into chapters on Villon's 
life. Language. Culture, Experience. Personality and 
Character, and his Art. There is much in these chapters 
that is interesting, though in " Language ’* Mr. Atkinson 
sometimes speaks of " poetic.*' and " unpoetic *’ words as 
though Byron had never written : *! To the kind reader of 
fior, sober clime. This way of writing will appear exotic," 
nor Bridges " The Testament of Beauty." 

The edition is limited to five hundred and sixty copies. 

Christopher Harris. 

GRAVESTONES OF ACADIE.t 

This is a beautiful piece of typography, and the printers. 
Messrs. A. Smith & Co., are to be highly congratulated upon 

* Edited by Geoffrey Atkinson.’ 259. (Eric Partridge.) 

t '** Gravestones of Acadie. uid Other Essays on Local 
History, Genealogy and Parish Records of Annapolis County. 
Kova ^tia.'*^By William Inglis Morse. With photographs 
. ^ the author. Regnlar Edition. 1^3 3 s. net. Edition de luxe, 
^15 liKk net. (Qnaritch.) 
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it Xh0 puptr ii very deifamble, wlule th^ bwdiog of the 
ordinary edHum-^hich the reviewer haa before him—la 
really excellent* being what ia called* we ilippoae, quarter 
bound in red morocco The photographs are extremely 
well done The binding haa bm earned out by S & S —> 
which we auppoae atanda lor Sanagoishi d; Sutcliffe A 
worthy piece of work. Thereare fifty copies of the edition 
da luxe* and lour hundred and fifty copiea of the other 
Annapolis County u a place f uU of sntereaiing hiatoncal 
data And Mr. Mbrae haa put the facta before os m a read- 
aUs maimer. There are twenty-five illuatratiooa, all of 
whkih are referred to in the eight chapters. The work will ' 
not at course appcul to a great number of people* but there 
will be a few for whom this valuable historical record of 
these gravestonea wiU hove some attraction The author 
well have written a book around his subject in a dull 
and umntereating manner, but Mr Morse has been mtclU- 
gKit enoi^sb to make hts work readable It la Chapter One 
*tliat ooneeruB itself with tlie Gravestones of Arcadie, and 
the other chaptars have to do with a French vase, the story 
/qi whidi haa its beginnings in one of the wildest parts of 
Nova Suitla, and the documents having to do with the 
fiabenos -^11 of which are of considerable interest Iho 
parish records of Annapohs, GranviUe and Wihnot. and the 
data about tlie May/tomr all make good reading 


Further replies concerning Mr KtrbyN article in last 
month's Bookman 

My practice is to revise catalogue lists eaih vear whin 
aix or more catalogues have Ihsmi sent and no oider h is 
resulted, the name is removed from the mailing list Mv 
comipent on the three classes is 

Number one No business man but merely the printi i s 
friend Number two Ferhaps too hasty fair trial should 
be given Number three Bad policy with real buyers 
C Howps ^St Lf*onards-on Se,i) 

My own practice is to send catalogues regularly to iny 
applicant lor at toast three* yoars I do not think it is 
tvaaonabto for the collector to exjiect the liooksclicr to 
continue sending caubgues if lepcated offers of a wide 
lotoction of his stock iuvo failed to piudnce any response 
over a reasonable period, hut 1 Uiiiik it would lie unwist to 
tumove any name from his mailing list quickly ft stems 
to me that the collector has a legitimate grudge only 
against your third c lass of bookseller, which 1 think must 
he a very small class indeed On the whole I think l it i 
logues are well appreciated Anyway they *vre an esat iui il 
tool of the trade, and although some pseudo-collet tors use 
them merely for gathlnng information, then good ser\ ici 
outweighs the disadvantages Bi rtkam Roia (I ondon) 

a 

I belong to the first class of bookseller and bend catalogue* 
lor a reasonable period, say two years* after Whu h lu'nod 
I revise my mailing list 1 have neve** heard oi the third 
class In practice 1 have tound that an addressee nia\ fiass 
lour or five catalogues before he hnds’somethmg ^interest 
K Brick* (Arundel, ^ssex) 

As auctioneer^ it is not our praetKO to send catalogues 
regularly to anyone who has not expio«sed a wish to 
receive tliem Ihose wlio desire to liace tliem usually 
inchcate their wish by paying a nominal registration fee 
lor Uie various c l a s s e s of catalogues, at the rates shown 
in the leaflet which we enclose All our more important 
catalogues are pubbshad in two editions one of which 
Mltains illustrations made by the collotype process 

. bOTKAB) A Co (London) 

» 

As far as posmtile wo send catalogues whether a pur¬ 
chase to mflde or not Wt check the interest of our cus- 
Mnefi perMtoattv by sending ont a form which they ire 
f ^Itod Iflt vpfuro maihed unth ths sttbiects they collect. 
« INhMIttMtomtixidtltoiimtfveaofMr.K^ 


of bookseller, but we should have tbonn^t thsiy^HL 
anxious lor quick returns* he would have diosen 
profession The third class ox bookseller expects i 

lectors to pay him for issuing catalogues An exes^T ^ 
idea 1 Then the collectors will be m a position to demHF 
that the bookseller has them pnnted more caMnUy 
pleasantly than he does now * ** 

} Kyrue FLFTcmkR, Ltd (Newport)!^ 

It is onr practice to send our catalogues to all customA^ 
on our tnnibitg list, and we continue to do so udiether ttop- 
purchase or not The hst is of course overhauled evsp 
few years Douglas houus (£ffiiiburgh)fT 

It lb our practice to follow the first catalogue apphed jl 
with tlie next two or three issues of our monthly supcHI 
ment If no order or other communication has 
received from the applicant by then we drop the 
presuming that the catalogues do not interest this 
ticular person With the prebent high cost of catalogi^H 
production and postage we cannot afford to send unapprs^^ 
ciated lists for indcfimto periods As to book buyers i^H 
general being appreciative ot catalogues, we think they 
knowing ^liat *i great numlier of those who apply iox^^m 
Ustb promptly send an order and many become very 
i usiomerb We have built up a large and valuabl^^^HTg 
Ust in this way 

William Glaisubr, Ltd (Londojj^^^v) 

1 have no hard and fast rule, but generallj^^^Ring if 
catalog ucb are sent to a collector over a of two 

years (whicli m my case represents twenty catHogues) and 
the collector liiids nothing to order throughout Hus time* 

1 can only conclude that the tyya of book^ 1 dCal in are not 
such as the recipient collects, and that he lean have no 
further interest therein The preparation And issue of 
catalogues represent a large expenditure of bSth timi and 
muntv, and the employment of a staff of skillAd assistants 
All tins is ficely and wilbiiglv given, but the pAimary object 
Vi to sell the books tliat arc offered An o»asional order 
eiisurc*s that the collector s name will be retained on the 
permanent nuuUng hst But why should collector vi ho 
has continuously ri»cei\etl a catalogue for Awo years, witli- 
out ordering therefrom expect more ? BPr if he wants 
more why should he expect them free ^ tradesman 

must tut non-pioductive expenditure soonen^ot later or ht 
lould not carry on * bilence is golden ' mMt the silent 
collector who responds neither b> order nor^b^ks nor 
even an offer to pay mailing expenses, does notn^p to 
meet the inexorable demands of the landlord and ili^^rate 
collector P J Uouill (Bruton Street, Loudoi^ 

I Cinularise certain groups of people to whom I Alimk 
my catalogues mav appeal Auj one who orders is pAt on 
m> m uhng hst (more or less permanently) Any who 
acknowledging the catalogue and asking for future isA^e 
arc put on m> mailing iiet, and if no order is forthcem^^H 
in twelve months the name is token off Iht fifs$ 
who sends catalogues, etc , must waste a lot of money^^p 
does not weed his moiling hst every twelve months or^W 
I h$ iBcond daoln is not to be blamed in any way 7 h$ 

deafer must be able to issue reall> hue illustrated catalogiuS^ 
to demand an annual sum for a further supply " 

£ Guntkip (ronbridge) 

Further rephes wUl be published next month. 
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A CALL TO ADVENTURE.♦ 

By Hugh FA Fausslt 


i : TOMLINSON has done a bold thing He has 
challenged a mechanistic civilisation in a land 
the machine has mo^t sign, lly tnumpht'd But 
also done a wise 
For he has addressed 
Uengc to the young 
Id be verj interest- 
know how his 
‘(^s at Harvard. 
on, Yale, (ornc 11 
>lnmbia Univcrsitits 
to his words But 
too much to hope 
single lictun could 
‘ lilt modirn faith 
immortality ot 
erj and the ttemal 

of engines 1 cannot Ifm § ^ 1 

that It St t inan^ of V C jjT 

tntrs upon a mw V f V 
lid which mav had to a 
d] angc of heart and of V 
in ujcl, while it fostered in ^ 

ot hers tliat secret revolt ♦ 

ainst the hard, material yl 

as l><tt nf their age \ilrch, \ ^ 

if still unvoiced, is slowl> affiL 

thonng momentum It 
p net*dlcss to say that ^ 
p though Mr lomlinsem 
la ^s a voice crying in the 
dustrial and scientific 
p ildemess, lus intonation 
I] ^s not that of an Isaiah 
m a John the Baptist 
ac P has seen enough of 
y»iplosives in his life to 
^ l*iow that the appeal 
^ all m a 11 e r s of the »*» 

gpint IS more effective than 

assault And no entic of the accustomed ways of 
C world ever spoke v itli more gentleness or humility 
^r one of the secict of Mr Tomhnson’s achievement 
g^^an artist lies m the fact that he has always humbled 
ji^mself before the mj'sterj’ of life It was. perhaps, 
^pe sea*which taught him first the wisdom and necessity 
uJ accepting one's own littleness, if one hopes to experi- 
^pce the greatness of reality As he writes in the short 

* * Bet^em the Lines Hy H M iomlinsiin ss 
/Jjamphrey MiKurd ) (frr.it Sea Stones of All Nations 


Fi( til a drawing by lltlen Wilson 


nexw 

teTCo 


tale by which he is represented m *' Great Sea Stones 
of All Nations," " I murmurexi something feeble and 
sociable I saw then why sailors never talk dir(*ctly of 
the sea Talking 
largely of the sea is some- 
thing like the knowmg talk 
of young men about 
women, and what is a 
s simple sailor man that he 

* should open his mouth on 

mysteiies^" 

And perhaps the greatest 
I . wliKh the machine has 

inflict(d on the modem 
world IS that it has fostered 
lusion of mastery which 
is fatal to the illusion of 
against 

K ^ that pride and all its sterile, 

K sophisticated fruits that 

mL ^ Mr Tomlinson opposes the 

ILr humility of the sailor and 

the Tor the 

who cannot nst on land, 
who " would go to sea again, 
IxMaiise it is better than 
suKide, or would sail the 
Indian Oct an, and go on 
till he (ornc s to the n gion 
wheie day is born," obi vs 
lh( sank impulse and knows 
Mfr . n th( same loneliness as the 

artist who must follow the 
^ inner compulsion of his 

y genius though he cannot 

"" tell whither it may lead 

or wluthci he shall ever 
Mr H. M. Tomlinson. \ the port of his 
f iitien Wilson f desire 1 he vision of truth 

and of beauty, the intuition 
of some harmony to In realised and some new meaning 
to be won from the uncomprt'hended has, no less than 
the se‘a to which Mr Tomlinson applies the words, 
" moved the wonder of men, and has troubled their 
minds with surmises which went beyond the edge o 
the earth " The sailor and the artist each embark 
upon a voyage mto the unknown, submitting themselves 
to elemental forces and the ordeal of the deep, yet 
opposing to these forces the tenacious logic of the 
human mmd And m Mr. Tomlinson the simplicity of 
the sailor is combined with the subtlety of the artist, 


Mr H. M. Tomllnaon. 
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and as he uses the language of the sea in discnssiiig the 
hazards that the imaginative life involves and the 
integrity which it demands* so he interprets the hunger 
of the seaman for far horizons and his positive acceptance 
of hardship in terms of poetry. For him* in short* the 
life of thought* no less than the life of action* if it is to 
have real meaning, is a religious activity in the deepest 
sense of the word. And it is this conception of literature 
which he has upheld in Between the Lines.*' ** I see 
no essential difference*” he writes* ” between Isaiah and 
Swift as men with .something to say to us. I am unable 
to separate religion and literature. For me they are 
the same. The writer who would give his public what 
it w|nts* with his tongue in his check* is in the same 
class exactly as the other fellow who once took pieces 
of silver in payment for treachery. He denies the light. 
And whether the public wants what we have to say has 
nothing to do with it. Perhaps the public is a good 
judge ; perhaps the public realizes that there is precious 
little in what we have to say ; and so neglects us, quite 
properly. That is for the poet to discover for himself; 
and discovery will depend on the depth and selflessness 
of his convictions and on his courage.” And all through 
this lecture he emphasises the truth, .so little regarded 
by those who reduce art to entertainment or to mere 
mental or sensational excitement, that our attitude to 
it is of the deepest significance, that it betrays our day* 
and that even bad and indifferent criticism of books is 
just as serious as a city's careless drainage. And this 
conception of art as a spiritual activity he opposes 
necessarily to scientific materialism. Again.st the idea, 
for example* that salvation can be found through 
external, mechanical manipulation he upholds the truth 
that all real advance comes from within. As he writ»*s, 
" We change our thoughts and change our world. And 
that is the task of the poet.” And the same creative 
conception governs his discussion of ” style ” Style 
means at once more and less to him than to self-conscious 
literary people. It is a little thing in the sense that it 
should never force itself upon our notice either as 
eccentricityf or ornamentation. But it is significant 
because'^rt is inseparable from .substance, because it 
” depends, first and last* on what a writer has to say, 
and the kind of man ho is. It is not hfs dress, but the 
essential man, the man even his friends may not know.” 
It is good or bad according to the .spirit which forms it, 


and if that spirit is creative it has that ** iudefin 
appeal whi<dt is in the form* colour* and pedse 
daffodil when the light favours it." What, in rii 
Mr. Tomlinson pleaded for throughout this 
was a renewal of the creative impulse* and inevitai 
that spectre of destruction* the war* haunted 
thoughts. His own ” All Our Yesterda3^ ” is one 
the few war novels in which the horror of that holoca' 
is presented not as an awful accident but as inevita 
determined by the slowly gathering forces generat 
by fear, lust and stupidity. But at least* as he adm 
in this lecture* ” the war made a revolution. It v 
deflnitely displayed in Europe the reality under th 
polite and smooth appearances of society which till 
the yoimg had never questioned. Now they kn 
what is in the family vault. No wonder thev 
sing the old songs 1 No wonder, as there se' 
no escape* they regard the saxophone an^ /pres 
instrument! No wonder they think there is no n 
to look anywhere for the truth about life but in 
biological laboratory I ” 

But inevitable a such disillusion may have been*^ 
is* if persisted in* no less fatal than the folly and fals 
of which it is the fruit. And in place of this spirit 
buoyant and freely expressed cynicism* accepting 
rule of Mammon and of the Machine because nothi] 
matters, or cleverly deriding the faith that sustained 
in the past because it was mixed with credulity, 
Tomlinson has held up an ideal of informed creativen 
and invited the young to respond to it at whatever cq 
It may seem a forlorn appeal to make to anyone rea; 
in our materialistic society. But though young pe 
may worship the machine, it is rare for them, as he sa 
to admire Mammon. And since it is a ^all to adventu 
it would be useless to look, as he writes of the call 
the sea, for common sense in it. but the young 
not wed to self-interest and I cannot doubt that 
Tomlinson's appeal to them to give the modem wo; 
a spirit which it has not and without which all 
ingenuity and energy can only prove death's ministe 
will evoke a response. And to become artists in I 
as distinct from artful exploiters of it, hard as the t 
is and dangerous as the solitudes of spirit arc to whi 
it loads, is an adventure no less kindling to our manhoj 
than that of the sea, of which ” Great Sea Stories of / 
Nations ” is a finely representative record. 


CHARLES LAMB: SOME SIDE-LIGHTS FROM BARRY CORNWALL! 


By John M. Turnbull. 


I N an interesting article in«T:^ Bookman of Mardi* 
1922* Major Butterworth id< utified beyond dispute 
the portrait of Pope which drew from Lamb the glowing 
^ acknowledgment contained in his letter of April X3th, 
1^823, addressed to Bryan Waller Procter* more familiarly 
Ibowit as Bairy ComwaU* the author of ” Charles Lamb: 
■Llfeinoir”: 


■btowni 

mileini 

f ^’Iha 
f libcpe 


I have hang up I*ope* and a gem it is* in my town room; 
1 ihepe lor your approval. Though it aocompaaies the 
* Biliy cm Blm** I think that was not the poem he it here 
Muring* He would have looked up* somehow affectedly* 
ho wm concriving * awalm* my St. John/ Neither 
P||blft,tlm^Bifeof tlmLoc^ Ithlakhe 


has just made out the last lines of the * Epistle to Jervi 
between gay and tender* 

' And other beauties envy Worsley's eyes.' 

” I'U de damn'd if that isn't the line. He is broodi 
over it with a dreamy phantom of Lady Mary float! 
before him. He is thii^ng whidi is the earliest day a 
hour that she will first see it. What a miniature piece 
gentility it is t Why did you give it me ? 1 do not U 
you enough to give yon anything so good.” 

The p«tnit eweetned, as estoUidied Maj 
Butterworth, was an engraving by J. H. RoWnson aft 
Charles Jervas, enented as a frwtiqiieo^ to Robe 
Jennlngt's 18x9 Info edition of Essay on Mas 
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portrait. Adoption of 
Lamb's method is clearly 
apparent in the notes on the 
portraits of several of the 
more famous poets even 
though the brilliance of 
the original instance is 
missing. 

“ More of the adventurer, 
the soldier, or the courtier, 
perhaps, than of the poet," 
writes I’rocter, " may be traced 
in this likeness of Sir Walter 
Tfaleigh. There is neither the 
collected meditative look, nor 
the soaring glance which is said 
to accompany the * fine mad¬ 
ness ’; but there is a gay, 
shrewd, undaunted eye, fit for 
.'I hero, or the gallant, who 
cast down his cloak amidst 
the du.st for the ‘ virgin 
queen ' to tread upon." 

That of Prior: 

“ does not, indeed, coincide 
with our recollections of some 
of his verses; but it is an 
exceedingly striking portrait. 
It intlicates the author of * The 
Nut Hrowii Maid,' or jierhaps 
the diploniatisl, but scarcely the humorous fabler." 

Thompson's face " is a personilicatioii of the Castle of 
Indolence, without its romance " ; while Anstey, lu* 
considers.looks tit to have liec n the author of the 
Hath or the Pleader's Guidi*.” 

Of S])enser he writes, " There is an eye accustomed 
to dwell on the shadows of 
the fancy, on fictions of the 
woods and waters, 

" On perilous seas, and fairy 
lands forlorn "— 

and one feels that the aptness 
of the (juotation,, together 
with his share in giving 
currency as liouschold words 
to the line, excuses the muti¬ 
lation. 

Pope, regrettably, is repre¬ 
sented not by Robinson's 
engraving from J e r v a s ' s 
p i c t u r t‘, hilt by the well- 
known head by Hudson, 
so extraordinarily like, in 
attitude, costume and ex¬ 
pression, to Hoare's chalk 
drawing. No doubt con¬ 
siderations of copyright alone 
excluded the portrait which 
surtdy both Procter and Lamb 
would have favoured. The 
JcTvas picture was at this 
time in possession of George 
Watson Taylor, by whose per¬ 
mission Robinson's extract 
from it was made and 



])i>rtr;nt of Pope, enrich 


Lamb might have had some¬ 
thing to* add to his appreci¬ 
ation, on the score of Modem 
Gallantry, had he known 
that the portrait was merely 
an extract from a larger 
picture from which the gay 
•figure of Martha Blount 
hovering against a back- 
gi'ound of books had been 
excised. We meet Lamb's 
copy once more, in Procter's 
obituary notice in the 
Athenmum of January 24th. 

1835. “ The room in which 

he lived," writes Procter of 
Lamb's lodgings in Russell 
Strei^t, which he occupied 
til September, 1824, " was 
jianly and almost care- 
sly furnished. Let us 
liter it for a moment. Its 
laments, 3' o u see, are 
principally several long 
rShelves of ancient books: 

(t li o s e are hi.s * ragged 
v<‘teransSome Hogarth's 
prints, two after Leonardo 
da Vinci and Titian, and a 
the walls." 

Shortl^^ after this exchange of court(‘sies, Procter was 
invited by the publishers, James (.arpenter Son. to 
contribute a commentary to their " ICfligies Poetic;e : 
or Portraits of the British Poets," which was ])ublished 
f in 1824 : tlu " Conclusion " 
to the commentar^^ being 
dated loth April of that year, 
or just two days over a year 
after the dale of Lajnb'.s letter. 

The commentary' v’as i.s.sued 
.separately in a nicely firinted 
octavo, the portraits ap¬ 
parently being made up in 
portfolio ; though a handsome 
large paper isMic of the former 
was also publislied with the 
plates interleaved. In the 
introduction, the com¬ 
mentator c«>nfesses the 
adoption of " another man’s 
idea, which is neither the 
poet’s nor our own." The 
identity of that other man 
does not seem obscure when 
the above confession is ranged 
alongside certain unmistakable 
veiled allusions to Lamb that 
arc scattered through the text. 

If this surmise is correct, 
a still lighter demand on the 
imagination will suggest 
the deliberate expansion into 
a system of I..amb’s fanciful 
treatment of the Pop<; 



Charlea Lamb. 

From the painting by Meyer In the India Oflior*. 



PhtOoby A, DPumhaw, 
Simtks0a. 


Alaxaader Pope. 

From a contomporary painting. 
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published. Taylor was bibliographer as well as bibliophile, 

being associated with the Roxburgh Club, and as such, 
whether under obligation to Jennings or not, would not 
lightly cheapen a privilege already extended to the 
publisher by authorising so early a reprint of this 
particular engraving. It may be assumed therefore 
that the Carpenters ior their venture 
had to content themselves with the best 
substitute they were able to procure. 

Two of the veiled allusions to I.amb 
referred to above strike so characteristic 
a note as to qualify them ahnost for 
inclusion in an appendix to the “ Dra¬ 
matic Specimens." One on Sandys’s 
Ovid is consistent with such references 
to that work as are recorded in his 
correspondence: 

'' His best work, how'cver, is liis transla¬ 
tion of Ovid ; and from this volume we 
must take leave to make one extract, 
because it is a great favourite with a very 
excellent friend of ours. The passage relates 
to the change of Cadmus and Hermione into 
Serpents, and is in the fourth Book of the 
Metamorphoses. 

His tongue was yet in motion, when it cleft 
In two, forthwith ol human speech IxTeit: 

He Hiss’d when he his sorrows sought to vent. 

The only language now which nature lent. 

His wife her naked bosom beats, and cries : 

‘ Stay, Cadmus, and jmt ofT these prodigies. 

You Gods, why also am 1 not u snake* ? ' 

He licked her willing lips even tis she spake ; 

Into her w'cll-known bosom glides ; her waste 
And yielding neck with loving twines 
cmbrac’t:— 

Now they arc two, who crept together chained 
Till they the covert of the wood attained. 

These gentle dragofis, fittvstiing what they were. 

Do hurt to no n^an, no man's presence fear.* ’* 

The other deals with Francis yiiarlcs, 
bearing out the identity of the critic, 
and agreeably supplementing Lamb's 
observation.s on that author as expressed 
in his corresjjondence with Soiitlie>': 

'* The following is one of his elegies, anti is atlmirt?d by 
one of the very best judges of Fjiglish literature, ami our 
friend, to boot. quote, oiice more, u|)on the strength 
of his authey^'ity. and in order to show our regard for him. 
The sixteenth Elegy goes to show the impartiality of death 
-'that he strikes the eagle, ami spares the i;ite - that 


higher paragraph as extensions of Lamb's contemplation 
of the Pope portr^t. 

In this work we find the first account of Lamb's famous 
Ben Jonson joke against Procter, who relates the story 
more circumstantially both in 1830, in the New Monthly 
Magazine, and in 1866, in " Charles Lamb: a Memoir." 

It is here introduced with true Boswellian 
ingenuousness into the notes on William 
Walsh, of whom: 

" Wc have nothing to say for him—or 
against him. We are in the predicament of 
a friend of ours who once cut a indifferent 
joke for the first time in his life ; whereupon 
a notorious wag who "was present, observed 
in an encouraging tone. ’ Ah, indeed, very 
well, very well: Ben Jonson has said worse 
things—and better.’ ” 

" What a desperate postscript is this 
to a letter of compliment," adds the 
victim. 

In his note on Dr. Watts, Procter 
observes: 

" We have heard a witty friend of ours- 
recite (with an ompliasis on tlie sec.oiid 
word) 

* lluw doth the little busy bee,' etc. 

in a way to satisfy us that his industry miglit 
be traced with little trouble to the poem of 
Dr. Watts. Whetlier our friend’s humour, 
his shrewdnc.ss, iiis fine talent for depicting 
the drolleries of our nature, may be ascribed 
to the same influence, wc know not. ' 

Although the little book is anonymous, 
we may assume from the note on Quarles, 
quoted above, that its author did not 
intend to conceal liis identity at least 
from I-amb. Lamb’s library was c'oin- 
p(jsed, for the great part, of the junk of 
the extra-illustrators, salved from the 
stalls. We learn from Moxon that none 
of them contained portraits : so one can 
imagine the intere.st the “ Effigies Poetic®" would 
have afforded him. Whether Procter was directly 
influenced by him in the production of the. work or 
not, tl)e indirect influence which we have traced 
should .suffice to (*ani for it a humble places after 
White’s ** F'alstafl’.s Letters," Wilson’s " Defoe," 



Charles Lamb. 


Scniicbf'd on copprr from life in 
by his friend Brook Pulluui. 


■* Oiieftri’H drop away when blue-leg'd Maukin lives. 

' .\nd ctmrtly Mildred dies, when country ,Mndgt‘ survives.' 

and the .seventeenth Eleg\ iiereuixm opens thus : 

* Ketruct that word, false quill ! O U t mine eyes 
Kcdeeni that language witli a thousand tears ; 

Our Mildred is not deiul : How passion lies ! 

How ill that sound does relish in these ears : 

Oan .she Iw dead whcistr conquering soul dehes 

The bands of death, and wors<‘ than death, the fears ? 

No. no, she sits enthron'd, and smiles t# see 

Our childish passions ; she tiiyiiqlhs, while we 

III .Sorrow, blaze her death, th.U's death and sorrow free.' ” 


In the portraits of Herrick, Henry More, and Swift. 
Procter finds respective resemblances to three of Lamb’s 
most intimate friends—Southey, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge, One might well wonder who first discovered 
' these likenesses. Tlicir noting at least suggests a com¬ 
panionable perusal of the plates, before publication, by 
Eha and his biographer, whence also may have emerged 
’ the yiMotiS .significances of the portraits referred to in a 


Burnett's " IVoso Specimens," and Dnpuy's" Pam- 
phile,” in that chapter of Lambiana that might be 
eniilled " Tlie Finger of Lamb." 

A further literary opinion of Lamb’s is related by 
Procter in the introduction to his " English Songs." 
Here he assorts that after the death of Charles I: 

" the belles lettres, as well as monarchy, were overturned 
for a time : Init returned—the former in a new guise and 
thoroughly degenerated—witli the courtiers of his son. 
From that period, till the time of Thompson and Collins 
(for I refer Milton to the earlier period), all our songs, and 
most of oiir poems, were evidently written by the celebrated 
* Lady of Quality ' - 

adding the following foot-note at the end : 

Since the foregoing Introduction was written, I have 
submitted it to the perusal of a friend, vrhose opinion 1 
respect; and be tells me that I have not done justice to the 
song-writers who have ilouiished since the Restoration.” 

The friend referred to can surely be no other than the 
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commender of Procter's " Dramatic Scenes." of whom 
its author elsewhere wrote, ** He had more real know¬ 
ledge of old English literature than any man whom I 
ever knew. ... No one will love the old English 
writers again as he did." 

Lamb, in acknowledging a copy of Procter's " Engli.sh 
Songs " sent him by their publisher, Moxon, assuied the 
dbnor that he had " more than read them." Judging 
from the pieces that he mentions to Moxon in the same 
letter of acknowledgment as taking his fancy, however, 
one is inclined to question the thoroughness of his 
perusal. The distribution of his selection, moreover, 
discloses one of those venial weaknesses which, in his 


case, can only endear. Out of over two hundred songe 
he singles out for commendation nine. Of thcM. three , 
are more or less evenly distributed amongst m* first 
hundred and hfty titles; the remaining six. comm{.ncmg 
with "An Epistle to Charles Lamb"—"''Epistle to 
What’s his Name' (here maybe I'm partial) '—follow 
almost consi'cutively amongst a succeeding doaen. 
Interest seems to have been a recruit of the partiality 
for the epistle. The volume must have resembled his 
copy of Wordsworth's "Waggoner," which'he com* 
plained to its author " is very ill put up in boards, at 
least it seems to me always to open at the dedication— 
but that, " he adds, " Ls a mechanical fault.” 


ARTHURIANA TO DATE.* 

By J. P. Collins. 


M r. HAMILTON FYFE has h<To lecast a study 
which he produced years ago, and altlioiigh 
it may be superseded bj- some work of a deeper and 
more exhaustive kind, it is not likely to be beaten for 
liveliness and interest. He makes no claim to bi* 
dehnitive, or to work out 
d Pmeronian philosophy. 

His treatment is aspectual 
rather than chronological, 
and appreriath e rather 
than critical. For he wTites 
witli the knowledge and in¬ 
tuition of a contemporary, 
so far as the great jieriod of 
the playwright's achieve¬ 
ment is concerned; and 
hi* avoids the crude and 
hectoring tone that sjnnls 
so much current writing— 
and not of course on the 
diama alone. 

Yeais ago, in the late 
William Archer’s" Theatrical 
World " (the best conspectus 
we possess of moilern 
English drama). Sir Arthur 
gave us a valuable bit of 
autobiogiaphy which Mr. 

Fvfe might well have con¬ 
densed for his opening 
chapter. It showed how 
thoroughly the future dra¬ 
matist had studied the pro¬ 
vincial theatres before he 
joined the Lyceum company. 

EUcn Terry said of him as 
a colleague in the seventiei 
that " consummate care, 
precision and brain charac¬ 
terised his work as an actor 
alwaj’s,” and this early 
reading was a right one, as events were to show. Wliat- 
ever success he has since obtained, as he says himself, 
is to be attributed to " observation, great patience and 
perseverance." We all congratulate ourselves tWkt he 



Sir Arthur Pinero. 

A caricature which appeared In Tht Wortd. 

From "Sir Arthur Plnero'a Plays and Players.'’ by Hamilton Fyfo 
(arnest Benn). 


• " Sir Arthur Pinero’s Plays and Players." 
Fyfa. 158 . net (Ernest Benn.) 


By Hamilton 


turned from the green-room to the study, but we need 
not supf)o.se that if he had cared, he would not have 
reachetl the front rank as an actor. As it was, he had 
to be content with small parts, and when he rose to 
the level of the king in " Hamlet," a Birmingham critic 
.said harsh things. But as 
Mr. Fyfe very aptly asks, 
where is the actor who has 
made a success of that thank¬ 
less part? It was an 
American critic, I believe, 
who reduced it to its real 
footing when he wrote of 
some Western actor that 
" he played the king as if 
some other guy had already 
played tht* ace." 

Th(*re is an apostolic suc¬ 
cession in the stage world, 
as in the Church, and the 
book has yet to be WTitten 
that shall reveal how much 
its leatling figuies have owed 
to tlie nian,igers under whom 
tlu‘v served their proba¬ 
tion Ii\ing, with all his 
inanniTisins, was as inspiring 
as any. and it may stand as 
tme of his claims to remem¬ 
brance th.il he was Pinero’s 
meritor-in-chief. Autocrat 
though he wa.s, he alltiwed 
" the young man in the 
Scotch cap" unusual lati¬ 
tude, anti this was a form of 
recognition that under the 
cap lay a keen mother-wit. 
Nor was Pinero slow in’turn¬ 
ing it to account for correct¬ 
ing Irving’s vagaries, as this 
example will show: 

" At a rehearsal Irving saw him bitting on a piece of 
scenery that stood upright in the wingd. Irving said: 
• Get up, my boy. get up ; you will cut yourself ‘ ' Oh, 

that will be all right, Mr. Irving,’ Ptnero replied ruefully; 
‘ we are accustomed to having our parts cut in this theatre. *" 

In hi.« early playiHHind the repipach has been often 
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levelled at him sinc^—Pinero worked in the conviction 
that his best materials lay in the upper ranks of society. 
The best commentar>' on this is that when he varied 
his policy later and resorted to a middlc*class atmo¬ 
sphere, he created " His House in Order ” and “ The 
Thunderbolt '—masterpieces which he has not sur¬ 
passed, or anybody else. Again, it must be remem¬ 
bered that until the present century dawned, Demos 
had found no theatre of his own, and the lower orders 
were still used by playwrights chiefly as a quarry for 
low comedy and " sob-stuff.” Poverty, like politics, 
has never been more for Sir Arthur than a kind of 
stalking-horse or side-wings. Acting is ” an imitation 
of life,” he has said himself, and he has always insisted 
that dramatists should tell stories “so as to give rise 
.0 the greate.st possible amount of that ])cculiar kind 
of emotional effect which it is the theatre's one great 
function to produce.” Obviously the process must be 
conditioned by the author's individual powers, and few 
creators of character and .situation have realiscnl them¬ 
selves and their scope more completely. 

One thing that stands to his credit is that Sir Arthur 


has never used his great position to abuse his rivals or 
belittle his profession. He has helped towards a state of 
things where success descends in lavish measure on the 
veteran and the tyro alike. Certainly no one can com¬ 
plain that our audiences are not catholic in their tastes 
when they can appreciate a break-away in realism, like. 
” Journey's End ” on the one hand, and a brilliant 
intellectual satire like ” The Apple Cart ” on the other. 
Nor can we fail to see that in the one case the 
” emotional effect ” is almost monotonous, and in the 
other it is absent altogether. The distinguishing 
characteristic in both, however, is sterling courage 
curbed by a fine discretion, and it is the absence of 
these qualities that accounts perhaps for so much that 
is depressing and undeserving in the theatre to-day. 
Fortunately there arc signs of better things ahead, 
and one of them is the recent revival of ” Dandy Dick ” 
with so much acceptance and success. It can hardly 
fail to bring about the revival of Pinero’s serious work 
at its bt!St. Here he remains supreme, and wc need 
fear no ” morte d’Arthur,” for he is secure of a 
permanent place in international drama. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF THE MOMENT. 


SCHOOL AND STAGE.* 

Hy Horack Shipp. 

UTOHIOGRAPHV gives us the (luintessence of a 
man. Not only does it tell the story of his 
life with an authority 
none but he can claim. 


team. He refers onci to ” the main interests of the 
subject of this chronicle—art and athletics.” Henry 
Ainley appears in the pages to talk as much about being 
rushed off to cricket, football and hockey by his in¬ 
defatigable chief as about the theatre. The pictures 

of schoolmasters and dons 
liave a roiindness which 



but by its manner of 
telling, its omissions and 
emphasis, its choice of 
words even, it reveals 
the true personality of 
jt.s subject-author. T o 
indivulual friends a man 
subtly adapts his individ¬ 
uality ; but here in the 
putting down of his life 
for all,inen'se.yie.s, ho will 
invariably•^'ireseiit it as he 
himself would have it, so 
that w(' have not only tlie 
truth,of the real but that 
of the ideal. So when 
we open the volume of 
Memoirs of Sir Frank 
Benson it is the actor- 
manager we expect to 
meet, but the public 
school boy and the public 
school man who emerges. 
In this biK>k he i.s less an 
actor than a Wykehamist 
who has taken to the 
stage: less a theatre 
manager tJian an Oxford 
Blue udth a theatrical 



none of lho.se of the 
tlu*atrical j)ersonages of 
Sir h' r a n k’s in a 1 u r e 
aequaintance can boast. 
lndei*d weare half through 
the book l>efore we arrivt' 
at the chapter headed ” I 
(ommence Actor,” and 
even then there are many 
glances over his shoulder 
at Wyki;h:im, Wincliesler 
and Oxford. 

Th( •so institutions have 
a stout champion in the 
biographist. In our day 
of vociferous rebellion 
against their traditions 
and methods, he defends 
everything about them 
save the Winclicster 
method of playing foot¬ 
ball, which comes in for 
really serious criticism. 
Rather is it that he does 
not so much defend as 
take for granted every¬ 
thing connected with the 
public school system, and 
record his own enjoy¬ 
ment and benefit from 


• *' My khunoirH.’* Jjy Sir 
l^rank BeoBcm. (Erneaii 


Sir FranR Saaaott. 

From a dnwInB hjr R. G. Evaa. 
From ^ My Mamolct,*’ by Sir Ftank Sanion (Brntft Bonn). 


that system, extending 
the encomium to every 
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public school man with whom life brought him into 
contact. 

Even Sir Frank Benson, however, is at last driven 
to talk of the theatre, and since most of the readers 
of this Tiolume will be reading it for the sake of his 
pronouncements on this subject, one may be forgiven 
for^becoming a little impatient with the length of his 
prologue. There is moreover a faint .suggestion of 
waning interest 
in his writing , 
when he gets 
down to this 
all-important 
phase of his 
life. It may 
be that the 
attempt to 
record any 
theatrica1 
career a.s full 
and as long as 
his tends to 
produce a cata¬ 
logue of names 
and produc¬ 
tions. As Sir 
Frank lia.s the 
habit of adding 
to the theatri¬ 
cal celebrities of 
his companies 
lists of local 
celebrities who 

assisted in From ** sir Walter,” by i: 

making his pro¬ 
vincial ventures successful, and even gives us the names 
of his personal hosts and hoste.sses, the tendency is ex- 
aggerated. But it is in the nature of memoir writers 
thus to digress, and we forgive much of the garrulous 

who afterwards married Lord Blank ” element. 

Theatricall 3 ^ even more than the many good stories 
with which the book is enlivened, and the insight 
into the early careers of numbers of now famous players, 
its value deptmds upon the record of the fight which 
Sir Frank made for his ideal of a repertory tht^atre 
for Shakespearean and other poetic drama. Again 
and again throughout his career the opportunity occurred 
for the establishment of some highly profitable theatrical 
enterprise, with foundations firmly set upon the long 
run system and himself as actor-manager. Regularly 
he put the temptation aside and pursued the way of 
his own ideals; any other would have been unworthy 
of a Wykehamist we read? written large between the 
lines- and occasionally upon them. Seen in the light 
of this repertory ideal the record of the rise and progress 
uf the Benson Company is one of profound significance 
in recent theatrical history, and that more than all 
else makes the volume a valuable document of con¬ 
temporary affairs. 

In the actual writing of the book Sir Frank himself 
realises his limitations in form and .style. " I must 
plead guilty to possessing but little art or aptitude for 
the making of books,** he says, and it is true that we 
must accept this volume as a somewhat shapeless 


outpouring of a life and personality so rich in interesting 
material that it could not but be worthy the letting 
forth. There is a hint towards the end of the book 
that Sir Frank intends at some time to elaborate the 
later chapters which contain his theatrical records,, 
and this would give us more surely the portrait of that 
Sir Frank Benson who is the idol of ** Old Bensonians ** 
from either side of the footlights. 
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STINGING 

NETTLES.* 

Bv Dh. W. S. 

Crockett. 






I T is difficult 
for a Scots- 
man and a 
lover of Sir 
Walter Scott 
to .say all that 
he feels about 
this book. It 
is one of those 
books that 
should hardly 
li a V e b e e n 
written. No 
good can come 
o f i t. Mr. 
Carswell in a y 
' have his own 

John Gibaoa LocRhart. opinions, b u t 

From. dnwUiK by U. MooUse, R.A. it is not fait 
From “Sir Walter,” by Donald Carawell (John Murray). — it Is not CVCn 

respectful—to a 

great immortal memory", to rake up long-forgotten 
stories, esjiecially to revive a piece of scandal-mongering 
w’hich had never a shadow of foundation. 

He shows no real appreciation for the author of 
** Waverley ”—no affection. The Scottish people made 
a mistake, Mr. Carswell thinks, in taking Scott to their 
heart. He did not deserve it. At his best he was 
but a poor writer, and no less was he a poor specimen 
of humanit}'-—" a great loutish lump of lameness with 
a big ugly face.” Has Mr. Carswell ever s(?en Green- 
shields's statue of Scott in the Scottish National Library? 
If he has, how could he speak of Sir Walter as ” ugly ** ? 
On the contrar^’^ he was, in early youth, comely and 
good looking. In later life care became printed on 
his face, and his hair grew silver white. His eyes were 
heavy, his chin sagged. But he was not ** ugly,” though 
his face was ” big.” Above all, he was Greatheart 
personified, and always is the heart the measure of the 
man. 

There are numerous passages one would like to 
controvert. That for instance on Lady Scott, who was 
not (as I have shown elsewhere) ” the natural daughter 
of the second Marquess of Downshirc and a French 
woman unknown.” Mr. Carswell is only repeating 
a bit of country-side gossip, unhappily perpetuated by 
James Hogg, followed by a few biographers of the 
minor sort who knew nothing at all of the circumstances 

V 

♦ *' Sir Walter: a Fou^-Part Study in Biography." By 
Donald Carswell, isss. (Jolia Murray.) 








and did not trouUe ab#it the first-hand infonimticm 
Ivhich even then was possible. Mr. Carswell himself 
has not probed the matter. There are other insiiiuations. 
What does Mr. Carswell mean by telling us that at, or 
near, the end of Lady Scott^s life, *' fate and her husband 
found her out *' ? Would he have us believe in some¬ 
thing furtively wrong—that she had been living under 
a kind of mask which only long and sore illness forced 
aside ? Cruel things, to be sure, were said of her. as 
.^f Scott, in the lifetime of both. We must not forget, 
. however, the extraordinary publicity of those brilliant 
‘ Abbotsford and Edinburgh days prior to 1826—the 
'vast number of visitors of all classes, and from all 


Conscious of his vast intellectual reserves, we must 
not blame him if he put them into an investment of 
which he felt sure it would work out all right in the 
end. He simply bargained for so much, and depended 
upon his brain and his pen for the devout consummation,, 
as many do still, if not perhaps on the same lines, in 
these days when hard cash pa3mient is the rule. It 
is not true that Scott was the ” chief contriver of his , 
own misfortunes,” all traceable, according to Mr, Cars-^ 
well, to that ” fatal decision ” in 1805, when he handed 
over as a “ dead secret ” the £5»ooo he had realised 
from the sale of Rosebank, in consideration of a 
one-third interest in the new Ballantyne concern. 


lands; many of whom 
,^ave their impressions 
to thf world, and not 
one had a single dero- 
gatory, disparaging 
word to utter about 
their so agreeable and 
charming hostess. 
The fact is that Lady 
Scott was adored by 
the Abbotsford circle, 
as well as by those in 
the neighbourhood of 
her Tweedside home. 
She may not have 
been, from some points 
of view, the ideal 
spouse for Scott as a 
literary man. But she 
was a first rate 
helpmate to him 
. for all that: often 
his amanuensis: his 
translator from foreign 
tongues: an under- 
standlng conversa¬ 
tionalist: with a 
mind cultured and 
high-toned, amiable, 
kind, g^eibus. I 
write as ohe^jbrought 
up within a short 
distance of Abbots- 



Lord Northollffo at the hoifht of hlo fame. 


Perhaps he should not 
have identified himself 
with any purely pub¬ 
lishing business. Yet 
what harm was 
there in such a 
venture? Some 
modern literary men 
do the same. There 
is nothing ** improper ” 
or ** dishonest ” in it. 
Scott was his own 
man, responsible for 
whatever might 
happen, and by his 
recognition of this 
when the crash came, 
and in his herculean 
efforts to make 
amends, wc have 
surely sufficient 
evidence of his real 
character as honest 
to the heart's core. 
The whole affair was 
superlatively unfortu¬ 
nate, nevertheless its 
outcome did more 
to establish Sir 
Walter’s reputation 
and bind him to 
the hearts of his 
countrymen and of 


ford,'as one who, in 


From " NortbellSe," by Horallion Pyfe (Allen ft Unwin/. 


the world than 


youth, knew many 

people perfectly acquainted with its ins and outs 
during Scott’s lifetime. 

Of course Mr. Carswell has much to say about Sir 
Walter in the light of his business connections. Nothing 
has been more a subject of controversy, and the whole 
case has been expiscated officialJv and exhaustively 
in publications of the Constable and Ballantyne firms, 
so that little needs to be added to the sad and sorry 


even all his previous 
successes could have accomplished. Scott in adversity 
is ever a greater man than Scott in the hey>day 
of his triumphant prosperity. 

Mr. Carswell's “ study ” deals also with James Hogg, 
John Gibson Lockhart and Joanna Baillie, each a 
pleasant contrast to his Scott chapters—^the bitterness, 
the venom gone, a welcome calm behind the storm. 
Mr. Carswell can write well when he chooses. His 


tale. Admitted that Sc6tt was extravagant to a degree, 
that he was ambitious, somewhat r^, taking consider- 
al^ risks in the matter of so much paper money, 


with promises of new 


** Wavcrleys ” which might 


have been written, he had after all hs good a 
,'ji^t ai .any man to live out his dreams if he could. 


” Brother Scots ” was a piece of good work, if some 
stinging nettles were mixed with it also. But this » 
diatribe! No admirer of Sir Walter will take it seriously, 
except perhaps to grieve that it has been, written. 
Between it and Mr. Gwynn's lately published '* Life of 
Scott ” the difference is that of midnight and morning. 
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ALFRED THE GREAT* 

By J. P. Collins. 

HEY say that no man ever really failed to make 
Hamlet interesting, and we may fairly say the 
same about Lord Northcliffe. He was so intensely full 
of energy and personality that no book yet has rounded 
•him up. The fault is that most of them have been 
written by men who were too much under the spell of 
the enchanter to see his shortcomings, or to distinguish 
how and why he was a s3anptom of a most amazing 
period, and not the Jove of it by any means. Even 
Mr. Fyfe, with his knack of presentation and his keen 
sense of interest, cannot wholly shake off the fascination 
that the great man exercised over his henchmen. Yet 
our author is well aware how necessary impartiality is 
if a book of this kind is to live; and he only succeeds 
in leaving an effect of cinematographic brilliance and 
uncertainty. So that the strain of hero worship breaks 
down, for we arc almost asked to admire his idol's 
failures as well as his successes. 

" Alfred the (ireat ” had many advantages to start 
♦with, and they were nearly all tribal or physical. He 
was liandsome and presentable ; he had, whtm he liked, 
a most ingratiating manner, and he could attach his 
fa\ourites to himself with a devotion that is gt owing 
r lu in the newspaper profession. Mr. Fyfe rightly em¬ 
phasises what Northcliffe owed to his wonderful mother, 
but there is always a mutual bargain of admiration 
betwc(*n a warm-hearted woman and her favourite son. 
Besidt's, wt* must not ignore the influence she used over 
th<‘ rest of her sons in order to bind them to Alfred's 
chaiiot. There is only one example in our time of this 
Hg>])tian domination of a group of brothers by the 
ablist member, and this was that modem Joseph— 
('hambtrlain. Tn each case tliere was intensive 
de\ otion to the (ommon cause and the family inten‘st, 
and the s«»crtt of aiccess lay m the unified command. 
On the whole', th« ruling member gamed immensely by 
the combination ot gifts it assembled to his hand, and 
.\lfred Harmsworth was among the first to admit what 

* ‘ Noithdittc, dll Inlimate Riiigraphy." lly iLunilton F} fc. 
His (\llcn 


he owed to the financial genius of brother Harold and 
the exquisite urbanity of brother Cecil. That is why 
we need not side with Mr. Fyfe when he reproaches the 
great man with the mistake'' he made in filling his 
office full of brothers," and adduces it as a reason for 
his clearing the Times office of relationships or kindred 
groups. This was merely repeating the policy enforced 
many years before at Carmelite House, and even there 
the rule was incomplete in its enforcement, for two 
brothers might slay on if one cared to change his 
surname. 

Mr. Fyfe quotes the Germans' praise of Northcliffe's 
" paper bullets " in the way of war propaganda, but 
those of us who were across the Rhine at the end of 
the war remember how the enemy snatched at anything 
that lessened the credit due to British pluck and strategy 
in the field. No paper had so inflated Germany’s pre¬ 
war idea of itself as the Dat/y Mail had done by its 
alternate flattery and abuse of everything Teutonic. In 
his war policy, as in so much else, Northchffe was 
peculiarly the victim of his prejudices and his impulses ; 
and his antagonism towards Kitchener, Asquith, and 
Haig might have been much more serious if he had 
really wielded the Olympian thunderbolts that some 
folk believe. 

A glutton for power and a man of immense capacity 
in a spasmodic way, he retained one touch of humility. 
He had a profound respect for unselfish idealisms that 
he could not share. The story has yet to be told of the 
way in which as a lad he actually signed his name as a 
convert on the books of the Ssdvation Army, and all 
through his life he remained one of its deepest admirers. 
When he was going to Washington to succeed Balfour 
he had a talk with the late General Biamwell Booth, 
and said: " Good-bye. I ought to have been one of 
your body, you know." Booth replied with a laugh. 
" There wouldn’t have been room for both of us." And 
Northcliffe used to say it was one of the neatest com¬ 
pliments he had ever had. But these are only chance 
aspects, and it shows how many there were in this 
veritable jungle of a man. One question is whether 
anyone will ever achieve a better or comiileter jiurtrait 
than Mr. Fyfe has given us here 



THE BOOKMAN GA LLERY. 

FRANK KENDON.* 


A THOUSAND pleasures that wore denied to our 
fathers arc ours to-day for the lifting ot 
a finger—or less. For this prodigality, however, a rich 
penalty has been exacted. Our present tempo of life 
has been bought at the expease of inner quietude. Now¬ 
adays, we do not so much laugh as shriek ; and if the 
lily is not pamted, or the rose gilded, we pass it by as 
tmworthy. So, too, in the field of art. Experiment 
and so-called " daring " tend to attract all the notice. 
You may have very little to say, but if you can find a 
bold and flaring way of saying it, you will win the pubhc 
ear. Conversely, no matter how precious the thing 

* ** The Small Years." bs. (Cambridge University Preu.) < 
"Poems and Sonnets," "Arguments and Emblems," "A Life 
and Death of Judas Iscariot," (Bodley Head.) 


you have to say, if you insist on saying it in an un&en- 
•^'itional manner, you will probably remain unheard by 
all save the discerning few. In a sense of course this 
has always been true ; but never so true as now. 

To find a poet attracting attention, therefore, who 
has never gone an inch out of his way to be sensational, 
is somewhat surpri.sing; or at least it would be sur¬ 
prising if it were by his poetry that he won the public 
ear. So perhaps, after all, it is in the ironical nature of 
things that Frank Kendon, who is first and la.st a jiot't, 
should have " rung the bell" (as it were) by a book of 
prose. Those who are now reading " The Small Years " 
are, for the most part, reading him for the first time: 
as a poet they will hardly have heard of him. 

Yet" The Small Years " could never have been written 
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if Frank Kendon were not a poet—and a very good 
poet at that. They do well who have been giving to 
this book the unofficial sub-title of “ the childhood of a 
poet ; for it puts into our hands a key to unlock the 
intimacies of a poid's mind. But there is (or was) some¬ 
thing of the poet in most of us, and therein lies the 
measure of our general joy in such a book as this. Once 
upon a time the clear mirror 
of our mind could reflect 
brightly, and one by one, the 
common miracles of every¬ 
day ; but the rough usage 
of the years has smutched 
(if it has not altogether 
broken) that mirror, and now 
at best most of us can only 
remcml)er faintly the bright 
things it once could show. 

He, therefore, w h o c a ri 
magically contrive to polish 
up the mirror again and 
reveal, if (mly for a moment, 
the clear vision of our 
childhood’s eye.s, wins our 
gratitude—and, more, re¬ 
minds us of those " bright 
shoots of Ev(*rlastingiicss ” 
that once sprouted from 
our sap. N o n e but a 
poet could do this, for 
none but a poet continues 
to hold that early vision 
clean in his mind's eye. 

“ The Small Years ” is the 
fruit of a poet’s longing to 
keep that brief innt)cency 
safe from the spoiling 
clutcli of mortality—not for 
himself only, but for us all. 

They (these memories) 
have not been much,” says Mr. Kendon, “ but tlu*\' 
are .something the world ma>* havt' by my labour, and 
could not have fj^ithout me. If 1 was luckier in rny 
earth than tl^/ousands, I am to try to leave them the 
shadowy forms of my joy, to wri'stle with the angel of 
childhood till he tells me his secret, and tte-n I am to 
put that down, truthfully, for a particular addition to 
the joy of the world. Therefore,” he continues, 

“ 1 would change lingers with you, aiul let you steal 
raspberries and gooseberries, and white currants on a string 
like an uufa.steiitHt necklace, so that you would remember 
this grown-up year, not only the taste of them, not only 
the llicft, l>tit their light leaves and rough leaves and thorns, 
and your hand going in among tlioin, going in through a 
checker of sun and leaf shadow, to stei^l them from their 
bushes.” ' 

There speaks the poet -capturing for us all the lost 
Bdcn of our childhood. No wonder Mr. de la Marc, 
in a charming introduction to the book, exclaims, ” Alas, 
how few of us can recapture it -and how ver>' few 
indeed with Mr. Rendon’s lovely truth and clarity.” 
Truth and clarity, yes, for in his pages you w'ill find 
nonia of that damaging sentimentality that seems always 
the footsteps of those who try to And the way 


back to youth. In its quiet understatement the work 
is almost perfect. Near Mr. Kendon's early home, for 
in.stance, there was a certain wood, called by the family 
” Our Wood.” It is in the nature of woods, however, 
to be cut down once in every twelve years. " I knew 
nothing of death then,” writes the author, ** but I re¬ 
member the feeling of dismay, and now I know it was 
the same: that what has 
been will never be again, 
that the wood, which was 
a symbol, almost a person 
to us, was going out of 
existence.” Tlien follows a 
passage which shows the 
entire difference between 
Mr. Kendon's remembering 
and that of so many 
others: 

‘ It was not that we felt 
any sentimental sorrow for the 
trees that were down or crash¬ 
ing ; the hurt was not made 
in the world, but in us. . . . 
It was nothing really ; in a 
week we had, like sensible 
children, accepted the new 
wood, with its Ircc-stiimps, 
its oS bats and faggots; 

and soon played happily 

over tile very ruins of the 
wood w'e had lost.” 

I)e.servcdl3', then, this new 
book has introduced Frank 
Kendon to a wider audience. 
But will they leave* it at 
that, we wonder, and wiiit 
expectantly for his next 
book of prose ? Personally, 
very much as we have 
enjoyed ” The Small Years,” 
we dare to hope that his 
next book will be a return to poetry : for poetry, when 
all is said and done, is Mr. Kendon’s job. Previous to 
this last work, he had published four other volumes, of 
which three were poetry. When he was still up at 
Cambridge, he appeared as one of a quartet in ” Poems 
by Four .\uthors,” Then followed, in this order, ” Mural 
Paintings in EnglLsh Churches ” (an Introductory Essay 
on the Ff)lk Influence in Religious Art); ” Poems and 
Sonnet-i ” ; ” Arguments and Emblems ” ; and ” A 
Life and Death of Judas Iscariot.” 

The background of most of Frank Kendon’s poetry 
is the country. From it he has drawn his best inspir¬ 
ation ; but, not being in the main an objective poet, 
lic! has not sought so much to paint it in words as to let 
it serve him symbolically. Yet his eye is clear enough 
at times. ” The Small Years ” gives, in exquisite detail, 
some Hccounl of the particular country-side in which he 
w'as born—that old and fertile stretch of the Kentish 
Weald that lies bt^tween Tonbridge and Cranbrook. 
Little has happened, fortunately, to spoil that rural 
lovclintiss even to-day—with its miles of apple and other 
orchards, its lily-ponds, its hop-flelds, its white-kilned 
oast-housi's, and its quiet, hospitable villages: in Mr. 
Kendon*s youth, however, it was, if possible, quieter 
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and lovelier still. In sudi a greeii land, then, he uncon¬ 
sciously harvested the rich store of rural experience 
(" the tiny circumstance of peace '* as another country- 
hearted poet has put it) that later he was destined to 
give back again transmuted into poetry. He might 
travel far afield in the years to come; but it would 
^ always be to that Kentish country-side that his eager 
* mind would return. Thus, though he saw war service 
in Palestine, it was not of the stony hills and cyclamens 
there, or of the mosques and white-robed Arabs, that 
he wrote: instead, 

*' The brightest thing we knew 
In a land of gaudy flowers, 

Was a daisy tipped with dew, 

EngUshl Ours I’* 

Not, of course, that he was a poet of any one part of the 
country rather than of another : home to him is wherever 
a lark sings over ploughed fields, or a wild violet hides 
in a green bank, or an English glow-worm lights its 
tiny lantern in a tangle of grass. Were it otherwise he 
might easily be a lesser poet than he is. He sings of the 
country-side not only because he cares for it aesthetically, 
but because, in so caring for it, he finds therein inspir¬ 
ation for his own (and our) spiritual illumination. 
Nature is a mirror which he holds up wherein we may 
s(‘e, not so much lark and violet and glow-worm, as our 
own selves by these things made splendidly responsive 
Both in ” Poems and Sonn(‘ts ** and in " Arguments and 
Emblems *’ the prevailing imagery is of spring; but 
beneath, all the while, the singing is of Life's own Spring 
of Love. 

“ And thou, thou dearest treadcr of the slopes 
Of morning, look with courage and be blind : 

Live by the lark's example. Sweet, whose hope 
Giew into wings and leli his doubts behind. 

“ O lit tic bird, begin thy song again. 

The deaf Earth hears thee in her dreams, and sighing 
'Tunis from her si 'ep, although her dreams remam— 

Lies hstenmg to thee, pleased beyond replying. 

" O Love, not deaf as Earth, it is thy day ; 

Hark to the lark that slept on earth so long. 

He’s mounted with the mists and gone away. 

And now he calls the sun up with a song.'* 

Though brank Kendon's poetic background, then, is 
the English country-side, his ultimate concern, every 
time, is with man’s spirit—its yearnings, its aspirations, 
its finest efforts to fight a way into expression through 
the paradoxically entrammelling flesh. All the beauties 




of earth and beam are not enough if hnre is not in '’Ap ''' 
human heart to inform them: j> ' ' 

" Therefore be thou, and not the stars, my fiuith, " d 

For in thy absence heaven and earth are void. 
hat not my wonder waste itself on death 
While thou, alive, can keep my heart employed. 

Thy age, thy tender youth, thy groans, thy mirth, 

Thy winged and daring love. 

These are the true creators of the earth. 

And heaven was a waste of stars till, looking forth. 

Thou didst discover beauty in the way they move." 

There is the final appeal of Mr. Kendon's love^ 
poetry: it sings the highest reach of love. In the open¬ 
ing poem to the " Arguments and Emblems *' volume 
there is a line that runs, " Love is unjust that seeks an 
end " ; and that particular philosophy is as a leitmotiv 
threading through all his work. Love that looks be¬ 
yond the flesh can have no end. By such love the lover 
attains immortality: in the very measure of his ability 
so to love he reaches out to Love itself—^to Life—^yes, 
to God, if so you will have it. 

Here, then, is a young poet whose achievement has 
already assured him a very definite place among the 
moderns—^though that is a term he would probably 
scorn. He may have shown little concern with " win¬ 
dow-dressing," but is not because of his dislike of, 
or inability in, experiment. His numerous sonnets 
show the maturity of his technique. And his invention 
of " analysed rhyme" is a definite contribution to 
English prosody: 

'* O tarry for me, sweet; 

1 shall stir, I shall wake I 
And the melody you seek 
Shall be lovely, though late." 

That his is not only a l3n*ic genius was shown in the long 
narrative of Judas Iscariot. The point of view (i.e. of 
Judas as an impatient idealist, capable of the deepest 
remorse, unable to wait for any less immediate heaven 
than one here and now) was not exactly a new one: 
what was new, however, was the sensitive development 
of Judas’s character, from boyhood, against the l^auti- 
fully conceived background of Judea. Mr. Kendon's 
enforced sojourn in Palestine was there put to noble 
advantage. One hopes for another long narrative poem 
from his pen. He has already blown fresh life into 
more than one of the old legends, such as " Orpheus " 
and (in MS.) " Tristran ’*: will he not turn, now, to 
some more constructive theme of to-day ? 

C. Henry Warren. 
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THE PRIZES QTPERED THIS 
MONTH AKE; 

L—One Guinea for the best original lyric. 

II.— Half a Guinea for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 

IIL—Three New Books for a short description (one 
hundred and fifty words) of the literary associa¬ 
tions of any place visited during the holiday 
season. 

IV.— ^Half a Guinea for the best commentary, in not 
more than one hundred and fifty words, of 
Goethe's remark: The dear good i)eople 
don't know how long it takes to learn to read. 
I’ve been at it eighty years, and can't say yet 
that Tve reached the goal." 

V.— Half a Guinea for the 
best example of a five- 
word jewel phrase, 
such as " Laburnums, 
dropping wells of fire/' 
giving source. 

VI.— Half a Guinea for the 
best review, in not 
more than one 
hundred words, of 
any recent book. 

Competitors should 
give names of Book, 

Author and Publisher 
at head of each re¬ 
view. 

VII.— The Bookman will be 
sent post free for 
twelve months to the 
sender of the best 
suggestion for a 
(Competition. 

RESULTS OF 
COMPETITIONS FOR 
JULY. 

L—The Prize of One 
Guinea for the best 

a- aultior cf "Not Me 

warded to May Reviewe< 

Herschel Clarke, 254. 

Burrage Road, Woolwich, S.EtI 8, for tlie 
following: 

DIAMOND ON MY T ADY’S FINGRR. 

Diamond on my lady's finger, 

Lights that Hash, and glow, and linger, 

14ke some elfin spirit peeping, 

Darting, glinting, dancing, leaping; 

Piisoned 'gainst that tender flesh, 

Ciitught within a golden mcsl^: 

Amber have you for her hair— 

Delicious, scented, sun-wrought snare! 

(Would I might languish a century there!); 
Sapphire for her deep blue eyes, 

Blue of the warm Italian skies; 

Ruby, too. for her red young mouth. 

Warm vrith the passion of the South ; 

But oh. what colour have yon there. 

Diamond, to vrliich I can compare 
l!1io, dimple playing hide-and-.«ieek 
Amid the peach-blmsom of her cheek 1 



Diamond on my lady's finger. 

Lights that flash, and glow, and linger, 

Could I all your beauty know. 

Whence you come and whither go; 

All your fair inconstancies, 

What your fiery essence is; 

0>uld I grasp each changeful mood, 

Cratch each coloured interlude, 

String it on a golden chain, 

Like a thread of sunlit rain; 

(^uld I wear upon my heart 
Of your beauty every part; 

Could I catch and clasp you whole. 

Fiery one, unto my soul— 

Something, then, O gem aglow, 

Of a woman might I know, 

Of my lady understand. 

Diamond on her dainty hand! 

We also select for printing: 

CRIPPLE SONG. 

I can go down to no broad sea. 
Yet, with a heart on fire, 

I loose for utmost ends of earth 
The ships of my desire. 

Though I may lift no single 
sail 

To net the morning's rose. 
Daybreak is mine, and every 
tide. 

And every wind that blows. 

My brother men are sped with 
flute.s, 

They track the farthest star ; 
But I move out with never a 
.sound. 

And journey twice as far. 

^ Yearlong they challenge arm^d 
suns. 

Waylay a pilgrim moon ; 

And still account sweet venture 
less 

Than I that tire $0 soon. 

The fans of heaven are spread 
for them, 

, Mr. Andrew Soutar, ol cloud untold ; 

Where all is change and tame 
Reviewed on page v»4.' is not, 

I fear nor heat nor cold. 

.18, for tlie Through many a happy dusk they slide 

To shallows and to slc-^p; 

High on the bound of dream is set 
The lovely watch I keep. 

1 can go down to no broad sea, 

Yet. with a heart at peace. 

Nightly I bring from ends of earth 
The ships of my release. 

(D. F. Larkin, " Winchelsea," Reigatc Road, Brighton.) 

We also highly commend the lyrics by Ella Rivers 
Noble (Long Melford), R. J. CowUn (Mold), B. O. John¬ 
son (Cradley Heath), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), 
George S. Astins (Hove), John E. Woods (Coventry)^ 
J. M. Watson (Bute), S. R. Noyes (Johannesburg, South 
Africa), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Hoi), M. G. 
Hughes, Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), Alice E, 
Collinge (Harwood), Joyce S. Benning (Dunstable), 
Hilda Crutchley (Winchmore Hill), Alice Winterhalder 
(West Ham). Irene Hubbard (Steeple Claydon), Margaret 
F. Woodzell (Plymouth), H. Broadberry Seaman (Bays- 
water), Teresa Bellamy Noble (Long Melford). 
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II.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 
40. Highgate Hill, N.zg, for the following; 
SPEED FEVER. By Barry Lyndon. (Nelson.) 

“ The rest is silence." 

Shakespeakb, Hamlet, Act V, Sc. 2. 

We also select for printing : 

» MENTAL I^DIO: DOES IT WORK. AND HOW ? 

By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie.) 

** I grieve to say, I've winked at him. 

And he has winked at me." 

Bab Ballads (" Gentle Alice Brown "). 

<J. N. Banister, “ Rollestone,*’ Malden Street, Leyland, 

IjSJiCS.) 

BEYOND OUR KEN. By Mrs. Arthur Stallard. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

" She served kind, gentle masters, 

Nor asked for rest nor change." 

Auelaidk Ann Proctor. **/f f.ef'end of lireffem” 
<J. E. A. Gedge. Cothelestone, Bagborough, near Taunton. 
Som.) 

DOWSED LIGHTS. By Aoam 
Sadler. (Ward. lx)ck.) 

There’s husbandry in heaven. 

Their caudles are all out." 

SnAKESPJSARE, Mocbeih. f 

(Mrs. Rabertson, 66. R. L. 

Stov(?n.son Avenue, Bourne¬ 
mouth.) 

•^PEED FEVKK. By Barry 
Iyndon. (Nelson.) 

" He went with one prance 
From Turkey to France.” 

Edward Leak, Nonsense Rhyme. 

(May Godfrey, Rrockham, 

Danbury, E.ssex. 

ESCAPADE. By Evet.yn StoTr. 

(Joiiattiaii Cape.) 

■" Saile against Kocks and split 
them toi>, 

Aye ! and a world of Pikes passe 
through I '■ 

Roiikkt HiiMRick, His Cavalier. 

(J. H. Plummer, 10, Court 
Road, Horfield. Bristol.) 


III. -'-The Prize of Thrf.f. 
New Books for the 
Invst list of six poetical 
similes is awarded to 
J. N. Banister, 
‘ ‘ Rollestonc, ’ ’ Malden 
Street, Leyland. Lan¬ 
cashire, for the follow¬ 
ing: 


We also select for printing: 



1. "I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great ring of pure and endless light." 

Henry Vaughan, A Vision. 

2. "I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills." 

Wordsworth, The Daffodils. 

3. " It is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration ..." 

Wordsworth, By the Sea. 

4. " And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer 

Never to hope again." 

Shakespeare, Henry VIII, Act III, Sc. 2. 

5. " I sec you stand like greyhounds in the slips. 

Straining upon the start." 

Shakespeare, Henry V, Act III, .Sc. i. 

6. " And the barge with oar and sail 

Moved from the brink like some full-brea.sted swan." 

Tennyson, Morte d'Arthur, 

(John E. Woods. 63, Mayfield 
Road, EarLsdon, Coventry.) 

We also select for special 
commendation the replies by 
A Davidson (Glasgow). Alice 
Winterhaldcr (West Ham), 
Ethel M. Kennedy (London, 
S.W.), B. M. BcaVd (Bexlcy- 
heath), Grace M. Yallop 
(Gorleston-on-Sea). Emily 
Davis (Dublin). G. D. Mobbs 
(Birmingham), E. M. Glaister 
(Hampstead). A. C. Marshall 
(Edinburgh), John Coghlan 
(Dublin), L. Bruce (Ashford), 
N. Kay (Belfast), Norah M. 
Butterfield (Westward Ho!), 
B. A. Billings (Manchester), 
Mclfin W. Jones (Cardiff), 
Edith M. Walker (Bourne- 
mouth) , Ruth K. Watt 
(Pulborough), John A. Bell- 
diambers (London. N.), Fred 
B. Urquhart (Edinburgh), Mrs. 
May Helben (Wimbornc), M. 
i.uckham (West Kirby), Iris 
Ottaway (Bungay), C. S. 
Stamper (Grimsby), May 
Godfrey (Danbury), M. E. 
Arthy (Esher). 


Mr. Jamea W. Bennett, 

author of “Chines* Blake,'' to be published shortly by 
Messrs. SKeflington. 


" Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self." 

Keats, To a Nightingale. 

" It is a beauteous evening, calm and free; 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration ..." 

Wordsworth, By the Sea. 

" I touched the heart that loved me. 

As a player touches a lyre." 

Alice Meynell, Without Him. 

" He watches from his mountain walls. 

And like a thunderbolt he falls." 

Tennyson, The’Eagle. 

" Between two worlds life hovers like a star." 

Byron. 

" As she passed it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite 
music." 

Longfellow. 


IV.— Tiik Prize of Half a Guinea for the best defini¬ 
tion of (i) wit, (2) humour, with a short passage 
from a well-known writer illustrative of each, 
lias been awarded to Edith M. Glaister, 19, 
Bclsizc* Avenue, Hampstead, N.W.3, for the 
following: 

Wit is the liitting of nails on the head, consciously 
and aptly, but not necessarily truthfully : 

" He who can does, he who can’t teaches."—S haw. 

Humour is the juxtaposition of the incongruous aad 
truth, often unconsciously characteristic: 

" Howiver, I'm not denyin’ the women are foolish : 
God Almighty made 'em to match the men " (Mrs. Poyser) 
—G. Eliot. 

We also select for printing : 

Wit —^The revelation of unexpected similarity or dis¬ 
similarity between previously unconnected ideas or 
expressions: 

" A cynic is a man wlio knows the price of everything 
and the yglue of nothing."—O. Wilde. 
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Humour—T he contingency of ludicrous incongruities in 
character or situation: 

Bunthorne ; The poem is finished and my soul has 
gone out into it. It is a wild, weird, fleshly thing; yet 
very yearning, very tender, very precious. It is called, 

' Oh, Hollow I Hollow I Hdlow I' 

“ Patience : Is it a hunting song ? *' 

(L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton Road. S.W.17.) 

Surely Wit is common sense, or intellectual acuity, 
while 

Humour is the " mind's twinkle," which makes living 
worth while. 

The cleric husband who introduced his wife to the Bishop 
showed wit when he said; “A poor thing, my lord, but 
mine own ! " His wife showed humour (poor thing, she 
needed it!), when she replied : “A poorer thing, my lord, 
but mine owner !'* 

(J. A. Jenkins, 139, Heathfield Road, Handsworth, 
Birmingham.) 

We also select for special commendation the replies 
by B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath). Marjorie Crosbic (Wolver¬ 
hampton), S. Barrington McClean (Glasgow), L. Bruce 
(Ashford), Captain Wm. Jaggard (Stratford-on-Avon), 
Emily Davis (Dublin). J. D. Mobbs (Birmingham). 
Mrs. May Bclbcn (Wimbome), Mannington Sayers 
(Monmouth), C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Kathleen Blyth 
(We.st Hartlepool). Fred W. Flear (Harpenden), 1 ). Coop 
(Brighton), N. Ray (Belfast), B. A. Billings (Manchester), 

A. Davidson (Glasgow). 

V.—The Prize ok Half a Guinea for the best 
criticism, in not more than twenty-four lines 
of verse, of any book advertised or reviewed 
in the July Bookman, is awarded to Emily 
Davis. 23, Mornington Road, Ranelagh, Dublin, 
S.W.9, for the following : 

Compton Mackenzie’s " April Fools " 

(Via the house wliere Cassell rules). 

Tells how John Touchwood, risen to fame, 

By writing plays, bestows !iis name. 

Sub rasa, on his clerk, a lady 
His relatives consider shady; 

He asks these friends to dine upon 
The First of April, when he‘s gone 
A-honcyinooning, having left 
A lengthy note to that effect, 

Which also wills, in compensation. 

Share in his house to each relation : 

Three families, well primed for strife, 

A bachelor enjoying life, 

A wido# and her priggish son, 

All ^areholders, provide the fun. 

Which waxes fast and furious, true, 

Vet from this reader’s point of vi«w, 

' Although the cast are faithful all 
• To type, the fun begins to pall 
Before the end ; the writer seems 
Intoxicated with his ^reanis. 

But it’s a yarn that all should read 
Who love a laugh; they’ll feast indeed. 

We also select for printing : 

THE ENGLISH INN. By Thomas Burke. 

The drought may do its sultry best 
1*0 thwart desire for work,' 

But those who own some kind of car— 

Tliough springs may fail and brakes may jar— 
Find, wishful to refresh their rest, 

A guide in Mr. Burke. 

He tolls us how with radiant sign, 

Our country-aide displays 
The little hosteiries and great, 

Where gracious landlords stand and wait 
To servo who will but pause to dine i 
Ahd he who lingers, stays. 


" The Rent Day "—ne’er forgot when seen I 
" You Might As Well " go there; 

" No Hurry," and, for him who’ll trapse 
To Aldgate, is the " Hoop and Grapes " ; 

" The Quiet Woman ’’—^how serene 
And how benignly fair 1 

" The Black Boy and the Stomach-ache "— 
Intriguing as it reads. 

But indicates the generous fare 
That left the child no room to spare: 

Then, English traveller, come and take 
According to your needs! 

(A. E. Pinnington, 70, Pitt Street, Norwich.) 

We also highly commend the replies from B. A. Billings 
(Manchester), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Edith M. Glaistcr 
(Hampstead), L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), Agatha 
HonnywiU (Portishcad), J. A. Jenkins (Birmingham), B. M. 
Beard (Bexleyheath), Mrs. May Belben (Wimbome.) 

VI. - The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review, 

in not more than one hundred words, of any 
recent book, is awarded to E. D. Young, i, Br}^! 
Bowydd, Blaenau Festiniog, for the following : 

WAR IN HEAVEN. By Charles Williams. 

(Gollancz.) 

Constantly we seek +hat mental refuge, of which our need 
grows even greater, in a fantastic life permeating the 
commonplace, as detective stories make the common 
policeman a form of liigh romance. Mr. Williams goes 
further. From the conventional opening—a dead body— 
he takes us by natural stages to where, in modern England, 
black magic strives with IVester John over the battered 
Holy Grail. Brealh.e.ssly wc follow the conflict—a 
publisher and an archdeacon among its protagonists— 
and the highest possible tribute to the author is our deep 
satisfaction and relief when magnificently the powers of 
righteousness prevail. 

We also select for printing; 

LORD CARNOCK. By Harold Nicolson. 

(Constable.) 

The chief attraction of this book lies in its honc.sty and 
clear conception. The iiiiderstaiiding and appreciation 
aflorded Lord Carnock by his son enlists unw'ittingly the 
reader’s eager interest. We follow not only his career but 
the man’himself, his personality and interest in life drawnng 
us from German)' to Persia, from Morocco to the Embassy 
in St. Petersburg. The points of acutest interest centre 
round the Algeciras Conference and events leading to the 
Great War. Here is a book of real interest to all, but 
particularly to the student of history and lovers of a good 
biography. 

(Rcn^c Allen, 33, Huskisson Street, Liverpool.) 

We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by D. Orford (London, S.E.), Isobel Ncil (Cricklewood), 

B. Noel Saxelby (Buxton), L. F. Goldsmid (London, 
S.W.), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Mrs. May 
Belben (Wimbome), Agatha Honn3nvi)l (Portishead), 
Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), Robert K. Sped- 
ding (Liverpool), Malcolm Hemphrey (Famborough), 
Barbara Hughes-Stanfon (Kensington), Mrs. Emily E. 
Moore (Letchworth), Dallas Kenmare (Bamt Green), 
Joan Vale (Moss Vale), S. R. Fuller (Streatham), Evelyn 
Bamber (Blackburn). Margaret Owen (Whitstable), 

C. S. Stamper (Grimsby). Mrs. W. E. Haslam (Chelten¬ 
ham). N. Ray (Belfast). M. Luckham (West Kirby), 
Norsih M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), Mrs. £. G. 
Elton (Norbury), J. A. Jenkins (Birmingham), Keith 
Baddeley (Chesham). 

VII. —A Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 

Bookman is awarded to Barbara Hughes- 
Stanton, Scarsdale Lodge, Wright’s Lane, 
W.8, and to Robert K. Siding. 92, Harting* 
ton Road, Liverpool. 
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AMBROSE BIERCE.* 

By Clifford Bower-Shore. 


S IXTEEN years ago, Ambrose Bierce, man of 
letters, writer of fiction, essays, fables, satires 
and verse, shook the dust of Washington from his feet 
and went to Mexico, at that time in turmoil of revolu¬ 
tion. And there the curtain falls. No confirmation of 
his death has been received, although his pupil and 
confidant, Dr. Adolph Danziger de Castro, is reported 
to have had a confession from Pancho Villa, the bandit 
chief of Mexico, who stated that Bierce, having been 
driven from the camp 
for criticising his (Villa's) 
methods, was followed 
bj’ two soldiers and shot. 

Bierce was a strange 
man. Born in Ohio in 
184.5, he fought as a 
volunteer in the American 
C ivil War, and took part 
in Sherman's 'march 
tliioiigh Georgia H e 
was promoted to th(' 
lank of major, and was 
wound<*d one e. After 
demobihsation he diifted 
into jouinahsm, and in 
1872 came to T-ondon, 
where he wrote for Fun, 
at that time edited by 
Tom Hood Returnmg 
to America in 187O, he 
managed a mining com¬ 
pany for some lime 
befon' turning wholc'- 
heartedly to literary 
work. His letter5 reveal 
him to be an admirer of 
■Shakespeare, prove that ^ 

he was unselfish and en- s 

couraged talent in others, and afford striking evidence 
that he wrote for art's sake, and would not pander to 
** shallow public taste." His few intimate fiiencb aie 
•conclusive in their belief that he went to Mexico as a 
means of committing suicide, for his last remark to 
them was " Everywhere I go I see only fools, and I 
am sick of it." In tliat sentence he admirably summe^d 
up the cynical attitude towards life displayed through¬ 
out his work. 

Genius 1 In these days the word is far too often 
used, but none can legitimately gainsay Bierce's claim 
to the title. He wrote two of the most ejueer books 
in the world. In the firsv, " The Devil's Dictionary " 
(or as it was first called, " The C3mic's Word Book "), 
he finds a clear field for his petulant wit, and to read 
this masterpiece of both suave and bitter C3micism 
is to be forcibly reminded of the glib Johnson. Quamt 
definitions, curious traces of whimsey, Hashing, stinging 
satire, all gambol daintily in this book which alone 

• '* In the Midst of Life.” (Chatto & Windus)—” Can 
Such Things Be ? ” (Jonathan C^pe)—” The Monk and the 
Hangman's Daughter” and “Fantastic Fables.” (Jonathan 
The Eyes of the Panther.” (Jonathan Cape)— 
American Pubhshers : Albert and Charles Bom. ^s. 6d each. 



assures Bierce of posterity. It is here that Bierce, the 
short story writer, reveals his hatred for the longer 
form of literary art, when he defines " The novel . , . 
A short story padded. The art of writing novels is 
long dead. Peace to its ashes, some of whidi have a 
large sale." 

The second weird volume is “ Fantastic Fables." 
Many of the fables are original, but others are founded 
upon those of A2sop transformed by the touch of biting 

irony. Witty and cjmical, 
showing a profound 
knowledge of human 
nature, he leers at con¬ 
ceit, sneers at false virtue 
and hates corruption. 

It was in the most 
dilficult branch of literary 
art that Bierce chose to 
exploit his astonishing 
gifts, for the short story 
was his true mitier. 
Because he wrote stories 
that cndt‘d with a " snap " 
It has been said to his 
detriment that Bierce 
was " a magazine story 
writer." Bierce paints 
subsidiary detail with 
caution and local colour 
with skill. His stark 
simplicity, uniting 
beauty of diction with 
truth of presentation, 
arouses wonder, appre¬ 
hension, curiosity and 
thrill, and the climax 
Ambk«sa Bl*ree. arrives with the reader 
pent-up with emotion. 
Then comes the startling denouement, subtly simple, 
extremely plausible and pregnant with power. Bierce, 
the soldier, had lived dangerously. His stories of the 
American Civil War are among his best, realistic to 
a high degree, provocative of deep thought. He por- 
irays for us the true horror of war without the obscenities 
resultant of retrospective thought, and the effect is 
to leave on the mind of the reader a more lasting im¬ 
pression of the futility and wanton waste of war than 
is made by any of the imaginative war novels at present 
in vogue. 

Bierce's prose was strong, fluent and rhythmical. 
His vocabulary was like a river m spate, and though 
at times he was given to " fine " writing it can never 
be termed " tormented." He wrote a quantity of 
useless stuff, not surprising in view of his prolific output, 
and when he wrote badly he was insufferable. 

Excelling in the macabre type of story, Bierce's 
work in this sphere loses nothing by comparison with 
that of Edgar Allan Poe. His morbid masterpieces aie 
powerful in theme and forcibly told with perfect economy 
of technique. The bizarre, the mystic, the strange and 
extraordinary all attain plausibility under his skilful 
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pen. On occasion his chtractcrs are shadowy, yet 
contradictorily alive, moving in an atmosphere of graphic 
horror and vague terror. He unveils imforgettable 
pictures of life, stripped of rhetoric, prejudices and 
padding, revealing himself a master in the art of living 
as well as of fiction. His vivid style imparts a tremor 
to every nerve, and the ultimate thrill is obtained by 
uncanny power of description. At his best he never 
wastes a word, his unique artistry ingeniously served 
by simple and subtle realism. 

Bierce was the first to exploit the loose penetrative 
t3q)e of story favoured by many present day writers, 
who sacrifice plot, variety of character, action and 
place, to depth and subtlety with a rich vein of psycho¬ 
logy. Grim and crisp in manner, with fearful dramatic 
power, he creates oppressive atmospheres, and reveals 
the malignant powers exercised by the dormant, so 
terribly detailed in " The Man and the Snake/' a story 
to be found in the volume, “ The Eyes of the Panther." 
Blending realism and fantasy with a happy sense 
of proportion, he suggests rather than portrays mor¬ 
bidity. 


On the other hand he is a master of the extensive 
type of story, replete uith a variety of characters,, 
cunning in plot, with but simple psychology. Here by 
skilful plot development he produces an unforgettable 
story, alive with incident, straightforwardness and 
surprise. The climax of his stories are the cumulative 
effect of every sentence written, fprming a harmonious- 
and satisfying whole. 

Bierce was a humorist too and, at his best, a most 
delightful one. His humour is typically American, 
consisting of under and over statement. The type of 
humour which treats the commonplace with portentous 
seriousness, and refers to barbarity and catastrophe 
with levity. His humour, although possessing richness, 
piquancy and stimulation, is in a lower category than 
his serious work, but illustrates admirably the catho¬ 
licity of Bierce's talent. Even in humour Bierce's 
genius for the macabre is manifest, for he excels in 
the grinning skull type of wit. Five of his humorous 
stories are to be found in " The Eyes of the Panther." 

Ambrose Bierce made a very definite and decidedly 
individual contribution to the art of the short story. 


EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY 

By S. M. Ellis. 


O NE of the most remarkable of the band of men 
and women who have obtained enduring remem¬ 
brance by means of their intimacy with the great, and 
so passed into the realms 
of fame by hanging on to 
the skirts of the Immortals, 
was the Bombastes Furioso 
of the nineteenth centur}’’, 

Edward John Trelawny. 

This burly Comishman was 
bom in 1792, and in the 
course of a long life of 
romantic adventure—much 
elaborated and embroidered 
in the records he wrote of 
it—had experiences as a 
sailor and a priv^eer in the 
Indian Oceafii!; iought in 
Greece, swam Niagara, and 
married four wives, two 
of whom were wild, far- 
eastern maidens (though 
even thus he fell short of 
the aspiration of the youth 
ill " The Lay of the Love¬ 
lorn," " I will wed some 
savage woman—nay. I'll 
wed at least a dozen"). 

Finally he died in the year 
z88i, and had his mortal 
dust deposited beside that 
of the immortal Shelley in 
Rome, no mean achieve¬ 
ment. Thus he had in the 
course of nearly ninety 
jTars lived from the spacious day’s of the eighteenth 
cmtuiy, through the period of the Romantics and the 

♦ "The Friend of Shriley." A Memoir of Edward John 
By H. J. Massingham. 21 a. (Cobden-Sanderaon.) • 


Regency, into what his biographer, Mr. Massingham, 
would call the most otiose and porcine decade of the 
Victorian era. For ijioiigh Mr. Massingham is com- 
mendably free from the 
airy persiflage so common 
to the younger biographers, 
he has no respect for the 
period which he terms "The 
Great Frost," "a bear¬ 
garden for cruelty," " an 
enbalming paste," and all 
manner of other unpleasant 
things. But in his 
biographer's phrase, 
" Trelawny w'as the only 
one of the Great Victorians 
who was not a Victorian ": 
his enduring fame is not 
to seek in that era, but 
in the few months of the 
year 1821 which he passed 
in the society of Shelley 
in Italy, consummated by 
the part he played in the 
appalling drama or ritual 
of the burning of the poet's 
mutilated body on the 
$ea-.shore. 

The career of Trelawny 
was thus remarkably 
eventful, even though 
the accounts of his 
early exploits and ad¬ 
ventures as recorded 
in his well-known auto¬ 
biographical romance, " The Adventures of a Younger 
Son." need to be condimented with more than one 
grain of salt. This being so, Trelawny's life would 
seem to provide an excellent opportunity for a 



E« J. Trolawny. 

PMm a photoinph In tba poweiatoa of Mn. C«U. 
Prom "The Prland of ShoUey,** by H. J. IlMSIOfbam (Cobdon-Sandonen); 
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Straightforward narrative biography, compact of pictur¬ 
esque description, particularly as hitherto no extended 
memoir of the man has been written. But for reasons 
he does not explain, Mr. Massingham says Trelawny's 
life is quite unsuited to that method, that is, “ the 
usual course of an historical biography." 1 should 
have thought the opposite to be the case when the pen 
*was handled by such a clever and cultured writer as 
Mr. Massingham, for though this is said to be his hrst 
essay in the art of biography, he shows that he possesses 
many of the primary gifts of the biographer—S3mipathy, 
intuition, an acute sense of psychology and., in the 
stock phrase, a gift for analysis of motive and 
character. What he lacks is an appreciation of 
illustrative detail and coherent incident so e.$sential 
for building up the complete portrait of a man. His 
story does not progress or paint pictures: it lingers and 
speculates. 

So it is, his book is mainly an examination of Tre- 
lawny's relations with Shelley, Byron, and Mary Shelley, 
and how these associates reacted on him, and he again 
on them. I think he has taken too grandiose a view 
of Trelawny's personality and attributed more impor¬ 
tance to his influence on Shelley and Byron than can 
be substantiated by the facts. His theory that Byron's 
delight in guying the absurdities and gasconading boasts 
of the Cornish giant—a very Caliban at the withering 
blast of thr poet's sarcasm—degenerated into a sadistic 
pleasure is a wild one. It amused Byron to air and 
exercise his persiflage on the writhing Bombastes; but 


that this wit had a deteriorating effect upon . 

character, or that Trelawny thereby developed, id; 
modem jargon, an " inferiority complex " (a '^Isupeiioiity 
complex " was ever his trouble) are postulates not easy 
to prove. As for Shelley, it is hard to find that he 
regarded Trelawny as anything more than what he 
called " a wild but kind-hearted seaman." He was with¬ 
out doubt a devoted and faithful friend to Shelley, who 
appreciated the fact; but one cannot take Trelawny's 
own statements, in his published " Recollections," oi 
his relations with Shelley and Byron as altogether 
correct, for he was a congenital rodomontado, a verit¬ 
able Baron Munchausen, one who exaggerated his per¬ 
formances and experiences perhaps imconsciously, lor 
he would tran.smute even ascertainable facts, as when 
he said, " I built Byron a yacht," whereas he had 
merely been engaged to skipper the vessel. His egoism 
was as clamant as thst of his namesake, the Trelawny 
whose fellow Comishmen would know the reason why 
if he demised. 

But his very exaggerations and exorbitances make 
him a remarkable figure, and as such he attracted the 
pens of Landor and Meredith and the brush of Millais. 
And he has been even more fortunate in attracting 
such a talented biographer at long last, for Mr« 
Massingham's volume is full of clever phrases and 
passages which compel thought, sometimes to ^ee- 
ment and at other times to controversy. This is a 
skilful exercise in dialectics, and my only doubt is if the 
.subject is worthy of the thesis. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE.* 


Professor Griggs has done a real service to literature in 
laying emphasis on the figure of Hartley Coleridge. His 
book was a successful thesis for a London doctorate in 
philosophy; but it is none the less a very readable con¬ 
tribution to the ait of biography. It is ^e sympathetic 
presentation, carefully based on documents of which some 
of the most interesting are new, of a remarkable man, 
whose faults, if he had any, were far outweighed by bis 
misfortunes. 

Hartley's initial misfortune of course was to have 
been bom the son of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. It might 
be argued with equal plausibility that that was his initial 
good luck. Had he not been Samuers son, and brought 
up beneath the benevolent shadows of Wordsworth and 
Southey, occasionally illuminated by the firefly brightness 
of Lamb, it is possible that he would never have felt any 
call to literary expression. 

On the other hand it is obvious that the dreumstanoes 
of bis childhood were impossibly exacting. His heritage 
was a highly nervous organisation. The power of his 
imagination was the wonder of a drde of elders which 
indnded the most imaginative men of that generation; 
and his infantile raliodnation was the amazement even 
of his father, who was ^accustomed to take such capadties 
•for granted. 

So far so good. Hartley was obvioudy nurtured in the 
very hotbed of genius. But there is another side of the 
picture. With Coleridge and Wordsworth writing poems 
to him, and exclaiming over his astonishing sagadty, his 
ddicate organisation was unhealthily stimuUted. He 
early came to recognise himself as something rather wonder¬ 
ful, which every recorded utterance of his childhood— 
and surprisingly many have been recorded—^proves him 
to have been. At the same time he was equally early 
made aware that his father was a person of such out- 

• **Hartley Cdetidge: His Lils and Work." By Earl 
Ledie Griggs. 6e. (Univerdty of LoadoD Prem.) 


standing capacity that he could never hope to emulate 
him: and that is another indubitable proposition, for if 
Samud Taylor Coleridge's achievement had been in pro¬ 
portion to bis potentialities, he would certainly have been, 
as both poet and philosopher, one o* world figures. 
The result was that Hartley grew an uncomfortable 

mixture of vanity and a sca^ii^ of inferiority. It was 
wounded vanity which, when he failed to achieve the 
confidently expected Newdigate, threw him into the desp^ 
which he assuaged in alcohol. And it was his " inferiority 
complex ** which was to tie his bands to the end of his 
days. He died—an old man in early middle age—^aa 
“ ineffectual angel"; not, in the accepted sense of the 
word, beautiful; but, as mortals go, as good an angd 
as most. 

Nor was he so ineffectual as he believed himself to be 
or as it has been too readily taken for granted that he was. 
Hartley Coleridge was a poet, and a poet is to be judged 
by his poetry. And to examine Hartley's poetry dis¬ 
interestedly, forgetting that he was the son of a great 
man, a drunkard and an admitted failure in Ufe, is to be 
astonished at its quality. He was incapable of sustained 
effort, and happiest in fetters. Therefore he wrote sonnets, 
preferring the strict Petrarchian convention. The best of 
his sonnets are among the finest in English. They are at 
once exact and easy. With whatever Hartley wished to 
say he could fill, to the brim but without overflow, his 
measure of fourteen lines. For the most part a meditative 
and introspective poet, he was a true romantic of his 
generation who, if he looked inward upon himself, al s o 
looked outward upon the world of natural phenomena. 
And he had a gilt of pictorial expression which the very 
much greater but very mudi untidier Wordsworth might 
well have envied. At his best Hartley Coleridge wrote 
with the predsion of Tennyson and t^ passionate sUn- 
plidty of Chriatitta Rossetti. 


Fsancis Bxcxlbv. 
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In connection with the death of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, spiritualists and others are discussing the 
possibility of checking his 
commtinications from the 
other tf^e by means of 
finger prints. It is indi¬ 
cative of his vitality and 
quick interest to the 
end that he was deeply 
interested in this matter 
just before his death. 

Certain it is that he has 
left his mark on his own 
times as writer and man. 

Best jenown as the creator 
' of Sherlock Holmes, he 
himself had long passed 
beyond that stage in his 
development and pre¬ 
ferred to be known as the 
author of The White 
Company." as historian, 
knd as a scientific in¬ 
vestigator and firm 
believer in the life after 
death and in the com¬ 
munication between the 
embodied and the dis¬ 
embodied. Death had no 
^place in his biliefs nor 
in his estimkte of life. 

Perhaps our finest tribute to him was oiu^nstinctive 
belief in his absolute sincerity even when we strongly 
disagreed with what he regarded as scientific proofs 
of communication. He liven a full life and fought a 
good fight and never stained a page. His last book. 
" The Edge of the Unknown/* just issued by John 
Murray, has aU the marks of his versatility and 
courage—do you 'recall E. H. Lacon Watson's 
article in the August Bookman, ^929, on Conan 
Doyle as Poet ? 

, I was glad to have a letter from Alfred Tresidder 
Sheppard a few days ago. He is spending a few 
wedcs in Belgium, it may be a few months, but as 
. fata will see from this issue, his works do follow him. 
I expect he finds Belgium as quiet a.H Safiron Walden 
and has chosen it for that reason. Amid such 
quietness I hope his mind is deeply embroUed in the 


rich life of other days which in due time will result 
in another of his historical novels, for he always gives 
us reliable history and a fine stor^'. Many of his 
readers, however, do not know his power as a short 
story writer and should read " Tuck o' Drum " just 
published by Hodder & Stoughton. 

I see that H. G. Wells recalls history and continues 
prophecy in his new 
novel, " The Autocracy of 
Mr. Parham," with which 
we shall deal at length in 
our next issue. He has 
this at least in common 
with Cromwell that he 
knows how to say: " Take 
away that bauble," and 
has his own clear ideas of 
the baubles he would have 
taken away Heinemanns 
published the hook late in 
July and Low contributes 
some characteristic car¬ 
toons. 

It is proposed to pub¬ 
lish a Memoir and selec¬ 
tion of letters of the late 
Romer Wilson. Letters 
from her correspondents 
would be welcomed and 
returned by Edward J. 
O'Brien, Villa Pauliska. 
Muralto - Locarno, Swit¬ 
zerland. 

In an appreciative 
letteif Mr. Wilfred Paidngton thinks Dr. W. S. 
CrocKc^tt hpwever g?ive too much credit to Scott, 
in his review of ** The Private Letter Books 
of Sir Walter Scott," edited by Wilfred Par¬ 
tington. All that Sir Walter did was to write 
on the backs of a good many of the letters the names 
of the writers,' sometimes the dates, and very 
occasionally a comment. The real editing, " over¬ 
hauling. assorting, annotating." etc., cost .Mr. 
Partington six years hard labour. And the book 
was worth it. 

Almost, if not absoidtdy, the last words written 
by St, John Adcock for phblication were : " Some¬ 
body has been asking. What would you do if you 
were left a million ? Take it.'* Hetty Green 
certainly would and would have grumbled that it 
was not twdi—’pfeen/' by Boyden Sparkes 



Slt^'Arthur Conan Day to* 
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and Samuel Taylor Moore 
(Heinemann). I found it 
difficult to read as a bio¬ 
graphy, the facts awkwardly 
presented at times, the 
chronology doubling and 
|wisting about and the 
writing poor. But it should 
not be approached as a 
biography; it is a study in 
disease. Its interest is 
pathological not bio¬ 
graphical. She had the 
Midas touch in the double 
sense, all things turned to 
gold and all her gold was 
dust. She was the richest 
woman in America and the 
poorest woman in the world. 

The book might be con¬ 
densed with advantage and issued as a Tract for the 
Times—^how to succeed in missing life. Such a tract 
ought to be distributed free, both to the Haves and 
the Have Nots. It would be a valuable contribution 
which would do something to modify the bitterness 
of class warfare, the root of which is the root of all 
evil. 

Talking about money, we are all watching with 
keen Interest the opening round of the book price 
fight in America. A few American publishers are 
listing new novels at one dollar instead of the cus¬ 
tomary two dollars and a half. With the com¬ 
plications of publishers’ economics we cannot deal at 
this time—amount and cost of distribution, adver- 
tising,.ovcrheads, etc. What 1 am concerned abojit 
is that I still eaten myself noticing when I pay 
7S. 6d. for a book and at the same time taking as a 
matter of course the cost of other things like a busi¬ 
ness lunch, a seat at the theatre and the necessary 
trimmings, clothes—I have just visited my tailor! 

I remember a year when I felt I had been especially 
reckless in book-buying—and found I had spent less 
than £20. The running of my cycle and side-car 

that year had cost 
me nearer £100 
than £80. The 
question as to 
whether books are 
too dear or not is 
for many of us 
more a question of 
psychology than 
of economics, a 
question affecting 
our scale of values 
rather than the 
Mr. H. Hamlltm state of our 
Fyf«. finance. 


Mr. E. O. Ilopp^. 

Reproduced firoiu Sydney Press Cutting. 



PortraUty 

SUitU^Pfy- 


Mr. E. O. Hopp^ has 
reached Australia his . 
world tour with his camera. 

A friend has sent me an 
enthusiastic letter with a 
press cutting, giving an 
account of the exhibition in 
Sydney of Mr. Hoppe's 
work. I know he will ap¬ 
preciate the title they have 
given him, Photographer 
of Nothing." " He shoots 
his camera at four empty 
casks and a few empty 
bottles, and you see the 
dried soul in the shard of 
prohibition." Whatever 
this may mean, it sounds 
terrible. Mr. Hoppe has 
gone on to Central Australia 
and the Great Barrier Reef. Many of us are looking 
forward to seeing the world through the lens of a 
camera in the hands of this incomparable artist. 

The time of the singing of birds has come, and 
almost gone. I think I am one of many for whom 
flowers and birds mean more as the years go by. 
Emphatically however I shall never sit down to study 
all about the habits of birds, their eggs, food, etc. And 
yet I want to be able to identify the birds that live 
in my garden and those I meet in my travels about 
lingland. I have found just the book I want which 
teaches me by pictures—" British Birds, by F. B. 
Kirkman and F. C. R. Jourdain (21s. net, Jacks). 
Each right htind page gives a beautifully coloured 
picture of the bird or birds in their natural colours 
and environment, whilst the left hand tells me all 
I am anxious to know about them. Such a book 
adds riches to the seasons. 

Divorce, like the poor, is always and increasingly 
with us. Mr. Noel Douglas is to publish a book, 
“Divorce,” in the early autumn expressing the 
views of H. G. Wells, Rebecca West, Andr6 
Maurois, Warwick 
Deeping, Theodore 
Dreiser, Bertrand 
Kassell and others. 

This will be at 
least interesting, 
if not final and 
conclusive. 


I saw a young man 
yesterday swaying 
in the Under- 
grotmd train all 
unaware that he 
was not in an easy 



MIm OllHan 
Oliwlmr, 

Author of “The Broomteod Colter'' 
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chair. He was 
reading ''Good 
Companions." It 
is one of the alto¬ 
gether good signs 
of our times that 
this book has 
attained such 
success and con- 
tinues to win 
ardent admirers. 
It has been so 
much with us 
however that one 
was almost taken by surprise to learn that Heine- 
manns are to publish Mr. J. B. Preistley’s new novel 
this month : " Angel Pavement.” I like his title, 
which is indicative, for Mr. Priestley can always see 
the ladder in Charing Cross and help others to 
climb it. 

Mr. John van Druten, the author of “ Young 
Woodley,” has certainly been on the way whilst 
writing his new novel, '' A Woman on Her Way,” 
which Putnams are to publish in September. The 
writing has been done in places as far apart as the 
Isle of Skye and the Riviera, solitude and society at 
least. The same firm announces for the autumn, 
an English edition of Michael Scholokov's post- 
revolutionary Russian novel, ” The Silent Don,” 
which Knopfs are issuing simultaneously in America. 
If we are to understand the Russians, ancient or 
modern, we shall have to turn to their literature 
rather than to their politics or economics. And 
understand them we must. 



fail to give light to 
those who receive 
them. He is 
strong enough to 
let his heart beat 
in his writing, a 
beat you can feel 
as you read 
‘‘Down Shoe 
Lane,” a volume 
of his collected 
articles just pub¬ 
lished by Herbert 
Joseph. 



Arbtb.Hau«er» 


Joint author of "The Man Without a 
Necktie" (Stanley Paul). 


By the way, many will add to their special 
collector's shelf, ” Celeste and other Sketches,” by 
Stephen Hudson (i8s.; Blackamore Press). Were it 
not a signed and limited edition it would still hold 
its place for the poignant beauty of the writing and 
for the joy of turning again and again to the ex¬ 
quisite wood engravings by John Nash. A few 
weeks ago in Germany, I wandered round my host's 
library after lunch, wandered hungrily. You see, 
he was an eminent bookbinder and his cases were 
full of choice books bound to match their inherent 
worth. RecentIj" a friend of mine returned from 
Scandinavia deeply impressed with the book pro¬ 
duction he had seen, paper, type, imposition, 
printing and binding. It is all true, and equally 
true that we are still producing fine work in the 
British Isles. 


I always fall for a book on Reading and suppose I 
always .shall. Certainly I shall if written by John 


James Douglas once pub¬ 
lished a book, *' The Man in 
the Pulpit.” I have never 
read that bbok, but I know 
James Dduglas t s the parson 
of Fleet Street and the 
father confessor to 
thousands in every part of 
the world. Only a mci<'ty 
of his writing is published, 
despite his magnificent 
contribution to current 
journalism. The greater 
part is in the form of letters 
to tho.se who seek hi.s guid¬ 
ance. There is no man in 
England who knows more 
of the sorrows of men and 
women than James Douglas 
and he has the wisdom and 
the courage to give of his 



Livingston Lowes, whose 
four essays ” Of Reading 
Books” (5s.net; Constable) 
brought this predilection to 
mind. They have also just 
issued a new and revised 
edition of ” Convention and 
Revolt in Poetry,” by the 
same author, to read which 
is a stimulating adventure 
and to re-read is a 
delight. To a degree 
that is seldom true, 
to read these two books 
constitutes a very liberal 
literary education. When 
he touches words they 
become luminous and in¬ 
candescent, so that when 
he discusses B u n y a n' s 
” Pilgrim's Progrefss,” or 
the Bible, or when he 


best in those letters which compares Hardy’s and 

never the light, yet never . Mr* Jamee Dpnglae. Meredith's “Reading of 
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enlightenment. q-^ Holland knows Belgium well, apd a perusal 


Selma LagerlAf has come to her pwn on our side 
of the North Sea and Elkin 'Mathews & Marrot are 
offering in the autumn a fine edition of her " Christ 
^Legends/* illustrated in black-and-white by Horace 
, J. Knowles. This is their first appearance in an 
English edition. Collectors will naturally have their 


of his friendly little book, THINGS SBSN IN BELGIUM 
( 3 s. 6 d.; Seeley, Service), should help considerably to give 
the reader, if he has not already acquired it, a keen interest 
in that ill-fated little country, so rich in treasures of art 
and architecture. Only a few miles from our own coast it 
lies, and yet to visit some parts of it is like taking a step 
into the past. Brussels is there with all her up-to-date 


eye on two limited 


charm as well as her 


and signed editions 
coming from the 
same house: *Xhel- 
sea Way," by Andr^ 
Maurois, and "Two 
Stories," by Richard 
Aldington. 

East has met with 
West and Black is 
mixing with White, 
A vivid insight into 
what this means is 
given in “ Loba- 
gola," an African 
savage's own story, 
issued by Knopf 
(los. 6d.). Read as 
an adventure and as 
a human document 
it is thrilling. It 
does not leave the 
mind when the book 
is out of hand. 



Selma Lagerlof. 


intricate history and 
priceless treasures, but 
Bruges with her 
legacies of Memling, 
the Van £ 3 rck 8 and 
many another con¬ 
tinues to cast the 
elusive spell of her 
medixval atmosphere 
as if in open defiance 
of modem progress. 
Its story down the ages 
is no less fascinating 
than the enchantment 
it lays upon the visitor 
of to-day, who probes 
its secluded nooks and 
comers in a spirit of 
periHitual wonder and 
delight. 

In RAMBLES IN 
DEVON ( 7 s. 6 d.; 
Methuen), the comple¬ 
tion of his West 
Country trilogy (hav¬ 
ing written previously 


You are doing a puzzling little sum of debit and of Somerset and Cornwall), Mr. J. H. Wade pays tribute 
credit. What is quite clear however is that the road the playground of his youth and the land of his later 

for all of us is forward and not back. adoption. He definitely aims at " the less showy but more 


serviceable task of providing tlie tourist with a catalogue 


A book that will interest Grecians is promised by 
the Oxford University Press for September—" Tra¬ 
dition and Design in the Iliad," by C. M. Bowra 
(los. 6d. net). Mr. Bowra wrote the Introduction 
to the Oxford Book of Greek Verse, and is one of 
the younger Oxford dons. Another book from the 
same publishers will appeal to students of European 


of the chief things which he may expect to see," and in its 
accomplishment draws on the vast amount of miscellaneous 
information he has accumulated whilst tramping the 
'* glorious " shire on foot from end to end and from shore 
to shore. Devonshire being the third largest county in 
England, the area is a large one, and Mr. Wade is to be 
congratulated on the variety of interests he has covered 
and the attention he has given to each. 


history—" The Political Life and Letters of Cavour," 
by A. J. Whyte (17s. 6d. net), whose " Early Life and 
Letters of Cavour " is well known to students. The 
new book is promised for September. 

Sir Ian Malcolm's " Lord Balfour " (7s. 6d. net; 
Macmillan), though slight has at least the merit of 
being close observations by one who knew Lord 
Balfour and worked with him for many years. It is a 
real loss that Lord Balfour did not live to complete 
his autobiography. In due course we shall have 
the story to where he had to lay the pen down, and 
later the completed story from other hands. 

Bookman. 


THE NEW “PRUNELLA.” 

What happened to Prunella, after the night when she 
ran off with Pierrot from her " prim garden of the rect¬ 
angular virtues " to taste a mummer's life ? Her tale is 
already a classic—certainly the tendercst, daintiest, saddest 
little allegory that our stage has produced. Hitherto the 
details of that marriage—Innocence matixl with the 
Romantic Temperament—have been left to our imaginap- 
tion ; but this montti, for the revival of the Barker- 
Housman fantasy at the Everyman Theatre,* the authors 
give us an additional act showing how the lovers fared. 

This new part is as exquisite as the rest: one need say 
no more. And its inclusion should alone draw Prunella- 
lovers to Hampstead, even without the lure of an excep¬ 
tionally fine cast (Ernest Milton, just back from starring in 
America, plays Pierrot; and Joan Hafben, Wallace 
* Revival on July 31 st. 
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Evennet and Doro^y GiiiBti are aJso In the compaay)^ It 
shows a wayside resting«tiace of the. mummer troupe. But 
their .caravan has broken down; it has but one wheel; 
and presently, when the troupe comes back from its forag¬ 
ing with new wheels, these are all different sizes. " We 
each chose the one we Uked best/' they say. " How else ? " 
How' else indeed I The touch is characteristic. Little 
Prunella would not mind if the van stayed as it was; for 
she wants, of all unreasonable things—a home. Pierrot, 
dismayed^ evades the issue by " imagining " one: it is 
unreal* fantastic, soulless, Uke everjrthing else about him. 
fVunella begins to cry. To distract her they extemporise 
' a play in which, though she knows nothing of it but the 
lines she is given, she is induced to take part. 

7 ; , . Now fbllows brilliantly the play which Scaramel has 
;devi|sed^ sort of tdasphemous paiody of the innocence of 
wherein Prunella is made to travesty her old self, 
y hi leid in a garden, as before. Instead of Love appears 
iir ; a ^*^ve of Riches. The Aunts, now travestied by the 
' . }adegfgirls of the troupe, arrange to sell their niece to a rich 


lover. He arrives—Pierrot, dad in gold—preceded by 
his love-letter which is seen to be a cheque, and followed 
by Scaramel as his Purse. Even Prunella's lesson on the 
Moon is not spared; she repeats it, in cynical distortion : 

The Honeymoon is often much shorter than the un¬ 
instructed would suppose. . . ." The statue, kicked 
round, turns into a painted effigy of Prunella, *' unreal and 
bewitching." " But what becomes of me ? " cries the real 
Prunella at last. " You stand aside and out of the way," 

mocks Scaramel. " If he loves me-? " " He doesn't- 

know the meaning of the word 1 " She breaks away ini 
horror, demanding " reality." Scaramel throws her in 
contempt her own dothes, which have turned to rags. And 
Prunella, deserted and disillusioned, snatches at them 
gladly as the troupe passes her by. 

1 have no space to do more than suggest the delicate, 
bitter satire with which this scene is worked out. It is 
grotesque, fantastic, oddly horrible; yet of such beauty 
as no lover of the original play can afford to miss. 

Graham Sutton. 
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CORONETS AND HEARTS.* 

1 wonder occasionally why novelists, induding of course 
mysetf, write historical fiction when the formula among 
certain eminent critics runs very much as follows: i. 1 do 
. not like historical novels. 2. Very few people like them. 

. . 3. All historical novels are almost equally bad, except 
(m) those by novices who can translate the past into terms 
, of cocktails and night-clubs, (ft) the latest foreign novel 
whidi ignores the reticences former novelists held decent, 
and sees in the past only brutality, squalor and lust. 

' ' 1 do not know what the reading public would say to a 
musical critic who began his criticism by saying that he't^. 
• cannot stand music nor can most other people; but the • 

; latest jazz-tune is better than Purcell. Handel, Beethoven. 

.... Chopin and Brahms. 

You will avoid these four novels if you want the sordid, 

; the erotic, or the brutal; though the authors of the three 
' serious hutcuical novels on my list do not shirk unpleasant 
facts, and the fourth book is quite innocuous. '* My Lord 
' Ltidier," in ^ite of the publishers' statement, is not 
strictly an historical romance or novel at all; it belongs 
to the same curious ^ool as " The Castle of Otranto," 


" The Mysterieg of 
U d o 1 p h o ' and 
"The Monk." An 
old manuscripc 
found in a secret 
roefo shifts the 
tale from modem 
times to the days 
of Charles II, and 
Miss Selous has 
reproduced the 
language of Pepys's 
day very carefully. 
The West Country 
was then as remote 
from London as 
America is to-day, 
and strange things 
happened: but 
nothing, surely, 

.^piite so strange as in this boqk, with its eaitvade, 
/Eduction, sorceries and honora. Coincidence—a word 
: .-nf the characters calls " co-co-co-what-d'ye- 

a part. But there are some dramatic 

Lnrifer." By Bertha Sekras. 7s. fid. (Heliie- 
Peckham." By Maurice Baring. 7s. fid. 
" A Wonder lor Wise Men." % Wallace 
net. (Ward. Lpck.>-" Coronet." , By 
lB. fid.net, (Haits^;) 
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scenes, and ";My Lord Lucifer" will probably interest 
readers who do not wony too much about probability. 

Mr. Baring's book is historical fiction nearly, but not 
quite, at its best. " Robert Peckham " tells his own 
story in the epitaph written by himself for his tomb in 
San Gregario in Rome (but his beml is to go to Denham, 
in Buckinghamshire): 

" Here lies Hoberi Pcckham, Englishman and Catholic, who 
after England's break with the Church, left England because 
he could not live in his country without the Faith, and, having 
come to Home, died there because he could not live apart from 
his countTj'." 

Here is a gpeat and original idea for a novel which carries 
us from tne reign of Henry VIII to that of Elizabeth'; 

I wish more had been made of it. The rare virtue of 
compression has become a fault. But,' except for a few 
careless sentences, like " I knew from that moment not 
only that I loved Joan, not only as I had loved her before, 
but more than 1 had ever known," the book is written in 
splendid though simple prose—and verse; the historical 
portraits, which include Ronsard, are good; and a gentle 
melancholy, like that of some quiet country church where 
hatchments and effigies catch the softened beams of even¬ 
ing sun, pervades the story, so that it lingers in the 
memory. 

Mr. Wallace B. Nichols takes his curious but apt title 
from Bacon’s comment on Henry Vll: " one of the best 
of wonders ; a wonder for wise men." The author—again 
a poet, and the majority of our best historical novels are 
the work of poets—touches lightly and without committal 
on the crimes with which, by different schools, both 
Richard III and Henry VII have been saddled; he is 
concerned chiefly with the folly and brutality of war in all 
ages, and with Henry as a king wise enough to realise that 
folly and that brutality. The period has been ihost care¬ 
fully studied even in detail; the characters are alive>; 
and the writing throughout is at a very high level. I am 
not certain that the episodes, vividly as they are described;^ 
in the revolt of Lambert Simnel are quite so convincing as 
the rest of the book, and I am a little doubtful whether 
Mr. Nichols is correct when he refers to the ^rran of thb 
Scottiriii Guard of diaries VIII of France. Did not the 
Guard wear the French King's own uniform, of white silk 
(or aoyon) with gold, and the blue cassock ? But, whether 
I am right or Nichols, he has written a fine, stirring, 
human book on which he may be warmly congratulated. 

And now am I in danger .of falling into the formula of 
certain critics 1 have criticised ? My prejudices bristle 
like the quiUs of the porcupane which Ixiuis XII—Henry's . 
oontempocaiy, and a ktiif witii oertaia atniige affinitieB 
to><9nr first Tudqr badge. The 
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author of ** Coronet/* Manuel Komroff, was bom in New 
York, and a good historical novel from America is not 
an everyday event He worked as a journalist m Russia 
durmg the Revolution , m the States he saw and cnticised 
twenty films a week—which one would imagme might 
incapaatate anyone from wntmg histoncal fiction of any 
value Indeed the brief sentences written below the head¬ 
ing of the books into which his novel is divided smack of 
• the film-caption. for mstance, under Book I—Renais¬ 
sance 1700 * (a puzzling Renaissance date, by the way), 
we read, ** Evil springs from the dark core of the world 
and bnngs with it hie And things without flesh and blood, 
things void and dead, begm to stir *' Ihen the American 
Literaiy Guild has chosen it as the book of the month, 
and for many reasons, chiefly because certam books are 
given a fictitious value, and because m my view the proper 
salesman for books is the bookseller, I have no great love 
for these societies which spoon-feed a section of the public 
And finally (one may as well be frank) the publishers note 
urging leviewers not to dispose of the book, at all events 
withm a certain period, seems to me unwise, provocative, 
and more hkely to defeat than achieve its own ends 
But Coronet " sweeps prejudice aside, it is not a 
book with which anyone will be anxious to part A 
collection of scenes or long short stones, begmmng m 
Florence ovci three hundred years ago, going on to the 
Napoleonic era, and carrying one through the nmeteenth 
century to the ytar after the conclusion of the Great War, 
IS hnked by the adventures of a golden coronet and a 
silver whip —symbols of power or glory, and of arrogant 
brutality and force The book has faults Frequently 
Mr Banng s blue pencil might have been borrowed with 
advantage Coincidence is freely used But many of the 
scenes arc unforgettable, especially those in Pans, m 
Russia, and m the httle town of Senhs, and whether one 
agiees with the author or not, his study of the aristocracies 
of descent irt militaiy rule mtellect, and finally money 
as tjrpihed m the Chicago poik king is worked out with 
ama/ing skill Fveryone should read the scenes in which 
Mademoiselle (icorges, Napoleon and Octave David figure, 
and the bnlUint account of the Moscow disaster It is 
without doubt a most remaikable and original book written 
by a wntn to vihom without hesitation, I apply that 
dangerous md perhaps indefinable word genius 

^Ll-RED iRrSIDOlR SUEPrARD 

THE POETRY OF EDITH SITWELL* 

‘*Timc wrote Caidinal Newman, * hath a taming 
hand ** No writer within the last ten or fifteen years lias 
expeiienccd i greater change m the public estimate of lus 
or her work than Edith Sitwell, whose collected poems 
in one volume of two hundred and seventy pages have ju^t 
been published 

One docs not need to be very old to recall the uproar 
whu h greeted a poem by Miss Sitwell when it fixst appeared 
m the periodical. Wheels With Bucolic Comedies * 
(1923) and The Sleeping Beauty * (1924) the uproar 
continued, though less noisdy, for it was gradually coming 
to be recognised that her mnovations in rhyme pattern 
a nH imagery were not to be dismissc<l as mere nonsense, 
but had a quality and purpose of their owm An adjective 
for instance hke “ creakmg,** applied to the dawn, in the 
f much discussed poem Aubado,'* suggested something 
harsh and unwillmg about ‘■he cold light of early morning 
which liad not been said so finally before 

Like most poets, Edith Sitwell sets out to create her 
own world and by her own methods And we more than 
one contemporary wmter (Walter de la Mare is the chief 
example), she finds this world through a reaching back to 
the memories of chddhood ** The Sleeping Beauty ’ and 
‘ * Troy Park ** are full of recollections—of the tinkhng notes 
of a music-box, of gaily coloured flower-beds, 

‘ Gold freckled calceolanas. 

Mangolds, aneranas, 

Afncan mangolds, coane-inlled," 

• " The Collected Poems of Bdith Sitwell *' Ss fid puck- 

WOfth), 



Portrait ky EUtaU & try M Edith SltW«ll. 

of the clown s booth or the roundabout at a country fair, of 

Maternal cows with a white horn 
As hard and dry as rustling corn 

A child sees objects very clearly and very distinctly, aud 
they remain for him, for the most part, unrelated objects— 
tliat IS absolute in themselves One of the chief im¬ 
pressions which Miss Sitwell s poetry leaves is of a succession 
of images possessing justlhis quality that they are absolute 
m themselves 

Her manner and methods are individual Indeed it wms 
the pirrot cry of her first critics that such a way of using 
the English language was arbitraly and UninteUigible, 
and because unintelligible therefore monstrous The 
mam discussion centred round the faculty of comparison, 
which IS an integral part of the equipment of the poet. 

I he poets mind, working at pressure casts around for 
some image which will make clear and enlarge his mean* 
mg He may find it m a deviaUon from the normal way 
of saying tbmgs which by the shock of mild surpnae it 
gives, eftects his purpose Blake's 

fygtr tyger burning bright 
In the forests of the night, ’ 

IS the example which rises most immediately to the mind. 
In Edith Sitwell tlus faculty is given supreme play She 
employs the romantic method as by a natural process, 
describing the audible in terms of the visible, the dynamic 
in terms of the static The impressions received through 
are apphed the one to the other, indiscnminately. 
Dew IS bird-breasted, flowers are wooden and begin to 
cluck, fruits are wmd-smooth, the fire is furry Often 
it would seem that Miss Sitwell’s imagery w twice removed 
from the normal, the mind and the imagination have to 
go through two stages Dew falls softly, we say. Or the 
breast of a bird is soft Dew is bird-brcasted, says Miss 
Sitwell When she speaks of " wooden flowers that 'gm to 
duck,' the picture is of those hard, stifi flowers m a garden 
that dip and bend beneath the ram until they look (and 
seem as if they must sound) hke hens cluckmg 

It IS a dsjuger mhereiit m poetry which depends so largely 
for Its effect on companaon that the companson may misf 
the mark A thin Ime divides the inevitable from the 
arbitrary And Miss Sitwell's verse is not without its bad 
lapses 9ttt at her best she has brought mto poetry M 
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imaKcry which, by its brijliaiit flashes, lights up a whole 
new world of consciousness : 

like a gold-barred tiger, shade 
* Leaps in the darkness **; 


or 


" pluck boughs of cherries 
That seem the lovely lucent coral bough 
(From streams of starr^^ milk those branches grow) 
That Cassopoia feeds with her faint light, 

Like F.thiojna ever jewelled bright'' 


It is by passages like these that Miss Sitwell will be remem¬ 
bered, and this volunie of collected poems affords proof 
that such passages stand in no distant isolation. 

Margaret A. Sutherland. 


INDIA FROM ALL SIDES.* 

Anything which enables the British public to obtain a 
fuller and more accurate knowledge of our Eastern Empire 
is to be commended, and Messrs. Constable have done a 
public service in publishing Mr. Percy H. DumbeU's study 
of political growth, *' Loyal India, A Survey of 70 Years, 
1858-1928." 

Mr. Dumbell is a senior official in th^ India Office and 
was for a time secretary to Lord Morley, for whom he 
retains an intense and whole-hearted admiration. In this 
volume he collects the leading documents of State, from 
Queen Victoria’s Hoyal Charter to Lord Irwin'.s statement 
on the appointment of the Simon Commission in 1927. 
No one can read these chapters without being impressed 
by the whole-hearted 


" still stands like some beautiful stranger before her 
captors, so defenceless, so forlorn, so little understood, 
BO little known." Why is this ? 

I hoped when I liegan to read Colonel Osbum’s Ixiok, 
" Must England Tx>se India ? " that 1 should find here a 
reasonable and convincing statement of the views of the 
extreme Indian reformers. Colonel Osbum is a soldier 
with a fine record. He fought in the ranks in the Imperial 
■N'eomanry in the South African War, and served later for 
many years as a doctor in the Army Medical Corps, being 
mentioned five times in dispatches and receiving his 
D.S.O. dunng the Great War. This alone entitles him to 
a respectful hearing. Unfortunately he weakens his case 
and repels sympathy by the violence of his language and 
the unfairness of his methods of controversy, and at times 
reveals an imperfect acquaintance with conditions of 
Indian life. 

He bitterly attacks the character of the Englishmen 
who go out to responsible administrative positions in 
India, maintaining that their minds have been warped 
beforehand by the pernicious training of our public schools 
which encourage', a spirit of superciliousness, bullying and 
t3rranny I Their temper is ruined by the Indian chmate„ 
causing them to show amazing irritability and lack of 
consideration in dealing with the native people. 

If T were to base my views on Colonel Clsburn’s book, 1 
should conclude that the British official in India largely 
.spends his time in riding down harmless natives who 
obstruct him in the street and in flogging unhappy undcr- 
hngs who dare not retaliate, while his wife is engaged in 
whipping her servants. A favourite sport of Bntish 

soldiers in India seems 


endeavours of the British 
Government for many 
years past to seek a 
peaceful and satisfactory 
way out of the Indian 
mace. King George’s 
Proclamation in 1919 re¬ 
vealed this. " 1 h a V c 
watched with under¬ 
standing and sympathy 
the growing desire of my 
Indian people for repre- 
sentative institutions. 
, . . It is my earnest 
desire at this time that 
so far as possible, any 
trace of bitterness be¬ 
tween my people and 
those who are responsible 
for my GoyeAiment 
should be Obl||era*ed.’* 
The Duke of Connaught, 
in his well known speech 
at Delhi in 1921, voiced 
the same appeal. " Can¬ 
not we bury along with 
the dead past all the 
mistakes and misunder¬ 
standings of the past?" 

And yet, in the words 
of Lord Curcon, India, 
after two hundred years, 

• " Loyal India ; A Sur¬ 
vey of Seventy Years, 1858 
-1928." By Percy H 
Dumbell. ii. (Oinstable.) 
1^" Must England Lose 
bndia ?" By Lieut.-Colonel 
Osbum, D.S O. 78 (id 
•Knopf.)— *'Swoiaj, The 
^obiem of Indio." By 
Captain J.E.BIUm. 16.M. 
(Hutchinson.) • — " N& va- 
yina, Buddhism and 
Modern Thought.'* By 
C4mtainJ.B.£Uani. 58. nd. 
(Rider.) 



to be again judging from 
this volume kicking 
careless ])unkii - wallahs 
to death ! 

Colonel Osburn gives 
a number of unplaced, 
undated and unsuppor¬ 
ted anecdotes to support 
his case. H e admits that 
none of !iis anecdotes is 
new and none refers to 
recent events, but niam- 
tams that while the 
Bntish rulers may not 
behave quite in the 
same fashion now, they 
would if they i ould ! 

Agaimst the sadistically 
minded and ierocious 
Bnton we liave the mis- 
understood, mahgned 
and innocent Indian, 
whose ways have been 
so sadly misinterpreted 
to us. Suttee, for ex¬ 
ample—the burning of 
widows on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands, 
which the blundering 
Bntish prohibited—was 
a sacnfice often enough 
made by choice by well- 
to-do Hindu girls. 
Colonel Osbum. boldly 
defends child marriages 
and condemns our inter¬ 
ference with them. He 
excuses the prohibition 
of remarriage to widowa 
in any circumstances. 
Were widows allowed to 
remarry in a land where 
girls are married to 
dderly men, the Indian 
woman ootdd get rid of 
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hfir husband by poisoning him and then marry a younger 
man of her choice and live with him in comfort, or remain 
a widow to have, perhaps, love affairs with her confessor. 

Colonel Osbum retains however some Anglo-Indian 
prejudices. While on one page severely condemning young 
officers who turn rich Indians out of first class railway 
carriages which they have attempted to share with them, 
he declares elsewhere that efforts to increase personal 
o contact in social matters between the average Hindu and 
the average Englishman in India are misguided and should 
not be persisted in, for such social contact at present is 
more likely to produce mutual irritation and contempt than 
respect. “ To be shut up in the same railway carriage on 
a long journey with human beings whose habits arc so 
different from ours is simply purgatory—it is only stupid 
sentimentalism to pretend that it is pleasant or even 
endurable. . . . The table manners of a wealthy middle 
class Hindu who has not been educated in Europe are 
to-day about as peculiar and as distressing as those of his 
late Majesty, King George II, of which we have such lurid 
and disgusting accounts." 

In " Swaraj, the Problem of India," Captain J. E. Ellam 
gives us what the publisher dc.scribes as " plain ungarnished 
facts." He traces the development of India, pictures the 
internal strife before the advent of the English and de¬ 
scribes what British rule has done, how it brought peace, 
conquered India's most terrible enemy, famine, developed 
industry and established justice. 

Captain Ellam has no good word to say of the leaders of 
" Swaraj.” According to him they are liars, cowards and 
men whose dominating purpose is to establish Brahmin 
rule over India. They represent only a very small section 
of the people and tlie unrest " is not a spontaneous ix)pular 
movement, but an agitation engineered by a few un¬ 
scrupulous and ambitious men to seek to replace the 
British for their own personal gain and enrichment." 
Behind it all " there lurks the sinister shadow of the 
Brahmin priestcraft." 

One must nmke allowance for Captain Ellam’s point of 
view. He has been for many years a Buddhist and was 
formerly editor of an English Buddhist magazine. He has 
recently published another volume, a lucid exposition of 
his creed, " Navayfina, Buddhism and Modern Thought." 

(Captain Ellam's solution of the Indian problem is the 
maintenance of absolute British rule. He regards Dominion 
status as impossible. Our mistake has been in trying to 
graft upon a social order five hundred years behind our 
own, a twentieth century constitution." Dominion status 
would, he maintains, " mean the turning over of the 
British provinces to u handful of Hindu irreconcilables, 
who would at once reduce them to a state of chaos." In 
this conclusion he is supported by Lord Brentford, who 
writes a foreword in which he pleads that if, as he thinks, 
we find we have gone too far in our concessions to India, 
we should " amend our mistakes—say that India has 
proved herself unfit for democratic self-government, that 
she must, for some generations, in her own interests, be 
governed anil controlled by Great Britain, and by that 
wonderful (‘ivil Service which has done so much for India, 
and of which we arc all so proud." 

1. A. Mackenzie. 


THE BEST OF ENGLAND.* 

It was obviously a good idea to get Mr. Vachell to write 
this book, which is intended primarily for visitors to our 
shores, and also for those " who long to do what others 
do, and don't know how to do it." just because Mr. 
Vachell is a man of the world, fit to discriminate between 
differing values, master of an easy and charming style. 
And also it is clear to see that he has in some measure at 
least mastered the Art of Life, for he has enjoyed England 
exceedingly, and apparently means to go on enjoying it. 
For Sport he has a passion. He says: " For more than 

* "The Best of England." By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
lOi. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 
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twenty years I stalked the tall red deer in Scotland; I 
have hunted fox and stag and fallow buck; the memories 
of ' days of fresh air in the wind and the sun ' remain 
enchanting. Let it be inscribed on my tombstone, ' This 
dog had his day.' " 

In the chapter on polo, Mr. Vachell explains that he 
is the Father of the Game west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and was captain of the first team of Englishmen who 
played against California. Obviously his heart is in the 
delightful and exciting pursuit. Sound ad\dce comes from 
his pen ever and anon, and novices are sternly warned 
that it is impossible to get the best of anything cheap. 
" If you wish to. play golf on our finest seaside Uiiks—and 
you don't know what the Royal and Ancient Game is 
till you do—you must travel to them, pay their green 
fees, pay your hotel bills, and di.sburse cold ca.sh wdiich 
will not have time to get warm in your pocket." 

Many will turn to the chapter on " Collecting " as 
devout admirers of " Quinneys." " I find something that 
pleases me; 1 buy it and when it becomes mine, 1 set 
perhaps an inordinate value on it. Tins attachment is 
sentimental." Good work in wax is worth buying at a 
moderate price. " Perhaps old silver, unquestionably 
genuine, is the safest investment for any collector." Mr. 
Vachell tells us to haunt the antique shops of country 
towns. There many engaging trifles may yet be picked up 
cheaply—the lesser articles de vertu. 

There is a valuable chapter on " Sight-seeing." We are 
advised to go down the Thames to look at London. " The 
secret of sight-seeing is to look up. Who makes a pilgrim¬ 
age from the Gate of Katharine of Braganze to the wonderful 
Pool of I^ndon ? " 

The " Best of England " holds the cream of a busy man's 
experience of the enjoyments of life. Because that man 
is quick, clever, a novelist, playwright and sportsman, the 
book is very characteristic, very vivid and enlightening. 

Makjory Royce. 


THE TRAIL OF THE CRIMINAL. 

While crime in its crude form has not the slightest 
interest for tlic healliiy mind, crime as a pathological 
problem is both a fascinating and a profitable study. It 
is doubtful whether its mystcrie.s will ever be explained, 
from so many diverse causes do they originate—savagery 
and weakness, premeditation and impulse, accident and 
abnormality. Dealing tlie whole time with realities, not 
fiction, w'e iiave to try to account for them by some human 
standard. But wc have only to examine tlic records in 
these seven volumes,* together with iwlice documents and 
the reports of trials, to find how imix>s.siblc is the ta.sk. 
Heredity is an iini>ortant factor in .some of the dramas, 
and then wc discover a " born " criminal, ix;rvcrtcd and 
depraved, a ca.se for the physician iind not the penalogist. 
But there i.s no seeming link to connect this lielpless victim 
of circumstances with the outlaw who deliberately chooses 
the path of vice, revels in his misdeeds and refuses all 
chances of reform. Yet who shall say no Jink exists 
merely because it eludes us ? 

In the volumes of Mr. Morain and Mr. Ashton-Wolfe 
' xampics are given of the criminal by choice—men and 
women who resolved to misuse talents which could easily 
have been turned to good, account, and who preferred the 
risks of law-breaking to the rewards of honest toil: and 
Detective Joe Smith, of the Waldorf, gives the history of 
a notorious woman who frankly told him that a criminal 
career, with all its de.m)erate hazards, was more to her 

♦ " The Colas Case." By Marc Chassaigne. Translated by 
Raglan Somerset, with a Foreword by Hilaire Belloc. iSs. 
(Hutchinson.)—" True Stories of Immortal Crimes." By H. 
Asliton-Wolfc. 18s. (Hurst & Blackett.)—*' The Underworld 
of Paris." By Alfred Alorain. 18s. (Jarrolds.)—'* Crooks of 
the Waldorf." By Detective Joe Smith (transcribed by Horace 
Smith). 12B. 6d. (John Long.)—" Raffles in Real Life ; The 
Confessions of George Smithson." izs. 6d. (Hutchinson.)-— 
" Law-Breakers." By Charles Kingston. 12s. 6d. (Bodley 
Head.)—" The Baffle Book." By Lassiter Wren and Randle 
McKay. Edited by F. Tennyson Jesse. 28. 6 d. (Heinemann.) 
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taste than virtue and comfctft. Here are baffling problems 
for the psychologist. They are more difficult to solve 
than any of the mysteries which engage the wits of the 
detective force. 

Murder, robbery, and swindles are poor and morbid and 
miserable themes in themselves, but motives and methods 
are all-important in casting a strong revealing light upon 
the workings of certain types of mentality. A sudden deed 
of passion is practically meaningless, but a contrived 
crime provides endless speculation and displays phases of 
human nature with its bewildering aberrations and its 
distorted outlook. Some goaded assassin, driven to fury, 
may be but the enemy of a single person, his marked-out 
victimwhile the persistent petty thief is an enemy of 
society. Take Mr. George Smithson's confessions—he 
labels himself Raffles in Real life," and he gives an un¬ 
varnished history of many years spent in burglary. He 
has reformed now, but for a very long period it seemed as 
if nothing could check him. He never used a gun and he 
never ^descended to brutality: he was " Gentleman 
George " always; yet he would admit he was a greater 
menace to the multitude at large than a jealous wife who 
attacked her husband or a panic-stricken man who shot 
a blackmailer. And this brings us at once to the question 
of punishment. The person guilty of an isolated offence, 
perchance committed in a mad moment, is liable to be 
extenjfiinated by the hangman; the person who commits 
fifty deliberate offences may simply become a prison pet. 
Something seems wrong somewhere, but who shall decide 
what it is ? 

Man is a complex creature and the perpetration of crime 
is one of his eccentricities, a departure from the normal, 
an infraction of the common code. And the crimes of 
ffict, irrespective of sensationalism, are far more amazing 
than the crimes of fiction. Any story-writer may construct 
an artificial case which is ingenious, but it will fall to pieces 
like a house of cards; it is the thing of real life that is truly 
enigmatical and leaves us gasping. We have only to turn 
to Mr. Morain's " Underworld of Paris " for proof of that 
assertion. No fiction-monger dare tell us of such infamies 
as those of the Apaches, or of such abominations as those 
of Landru, and expect us to believe the extravagances. 
They had to happen to be credited and accepted. And has 
any romancer ever had imagination so wild and strong 
as to concoct devilries like those narrated by Mr. Ashton- 
Wolfe in his ** True Stories of Immortal Crimes " ? He 
tells us once more of the dainty Marquise de Briiivilliers 
and her wholesale poisonings; of the " female Bluebeard," 
Lady Guilfort. and her beheaded lovers; and—more 
thrillingly than ever Carlyle with his discursiveness and 
apostrophes co^d manage it—of the tensely dramatic 
history of the Diamond Necklace. Mr. Ashton-Wolfe is 
more of an ornate artist and less of a mere chronicler than 
the other authors in this list. He is so picturesque in 
expression, so romantic in style, and so verj^ literary in his 
handling of his subjects, that were it not for liis continual 
assurance that he was depending upon official documents 
we should sometimes be disprt'^ed to doubt bis narrations. 

A very interesting comparison might be made between 
his glamorous chapters on Vidocq, master criminal and 
master detective, and Mr. Morain's matter-of-fact biography 
of the same person. Yet in both cases we are brought face 
to face with surely the most wonderful figure in the history 
of crime. His feats need no embellishment; his sto^ 
demands no embroidery; his adventives are marvels with¬ 
out adventitious aid. Mr. Ashton'wolfe devotes the last 
six chapters to episodes in Vidocq's career which surpass 
anytliing of the bizarre fashioned by Dumas and anything 
oithe moMbre dreamed by Poe. They leave us palpitating. 
' and we ask ourselves; Were such things possible } " 

Two chapters of more solid importance in Mr. Ashton- 

\ Wolle's volume wiU be eagerly read by students: one, his 
ei^aiiation of the miscarriage of justice in the case of the 
Lyons Mail, and the other his solution of the mystery 
Of the Ideiriity of the Man in the (so-called) lion Mask. 
Many hav<e bM the guesses at the prisoner in the Bastille; 
Mr. Athlon*Wolfe definitely declares who the hapless 


captive was, an d weaves a romance of the handsome Duke 
of Buckingham and the pining Anne of Austria about the 
long and obscure tragedy. 

After such lurid revelations, the colourless chronicles 
of Mr. Charles Kingston in "Law-Breakers,” and the 
rather monotonous monologues of Mr. Joe Smith (tran¬ 
scribed by Mr. Horace Smith) in ** Crooks of the Waldorf ” 
possess scant attraction; the best to be said of them is 
that they have some use and purpose as records. But 
Mr. Marc Chassaigne’s study of " The Calas Ca^ ” stands 
in a class of its own; it surprises if it does not convince; 
and it leaves us questioning if for a century and more the 
world has been deluded on a subject from which it hoped 
the last doubt had been expelled. Voltaire lashed himself 
into indignation over the unmerited and pathetic fate of 
Calas, executed for a " murder " which was really suicide. 
But was Voltaire acting a part ? was he animated by a 
pure motive ? was he the apostle of justice ? was he 
really concerned in the vindication of an innocent man ? 

Or was he only a subtle intriguer, seizing upon an oppor¬ 
tunity to bring the Church into disrepute, and carrying 
on his warfare against the priesthood by sinister contri¬ 
vances ? These are the questions which now arise. The 
noble triumph of Voltaire as a champion of right is aspersed. 

Let it be candidly said that M. Chassaigne does not chal¬ 
lenge the accepted verdict without reason. He has searched / 
deeply, he has burrowed in dark archives, and he gives to 
argument a cumulative power. In the end he leaves the 
issue still undecided, but he shakes faith though he cannot 
shatter it. The misfortune is that political prejudice and 
religious fanaticism are dragged into the controversy. It 
must suffice to say that the Calas case, long assumed to be 
closed, has now been reopened in such a way that it can 
no more be complacently regarded as a solved problem 
where the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
is known. Even the authors of " The Baffle Book," who 
have invented a new parlour game by supplying plots and 
providing clues by means of which the veriest amateur 
can become the triumphant detective, would not be able 
to forecast a settlement of the Calas mystery. 

Three reflections are suggested by these volumes on 
crime and criminals. The first is that crime, however 
glittering, romantic, and audacious, is a sorry business, 
almost always unremunerativc, almost inevitably a costly 
failure. " Gentleman George " and Chief Detective Morain 
are alike agreed on that point. The second is that the 
punishment of crime is often illogical *and ineffective; it 
neither prevents a recurrence nor reforms the perpetrators. 
The third is (and here " Gentleman George " witli his 
personal experience, and Mr. Joe Smith with his personal 
knowledge, are in complete accord), that our Borstal 
systems, reformatories, and prisons tend to promote crime 
rather than repress it. That is appalling, and by no 
means the least of the mysteries to which a study of 
criminology brings us. 

J. Cuming Walters. 


SINGERS AND SEERS.* 

As poets. Dr. Edward Thompson and Mr. W P. Ryan, 
despite wide differences upon the surface, have fundar 
mental affinities. Both of them, while using conventional 
verse forms with a free and individual idiom, are in the 
great tradition; both of them are single-minded and scorn 
all showy aids to popularity; both of them are idealists 
and mystics. 

Dr. Thompson, it is true, is a " realist ” as well. Some 
of his War poems, reflecting the campaign in Mesopotamia, 
are among the most objectively graphic, as well as the most 
humanly poignant that have been written. As readers of 
his novels are aware, Dr. Thompson is also familiar with 
India; while in his later poems he returns to his early 
. love for the English country-side, which he sometuaes views 

• "The Collected Poems of Edward Thompm. los. 6d. 
(Ernest Bonn.)-*" Poets in Paradise." By W. P. Ryan, 
as. (Dublin: Coim O'Loughttn.) 
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directly and sometimes through an aura of classical 
mythology. The large volume of his “ Collected Poems " 
covers indeed a great variety of scenes, impressions and 
moods, and through its pages we are brought more vitally 
into touch with English and Eastern rural life than would 
be possible through reading a host of ** nature " or travel 
books, pr. Thompson is a fine interpreter of the genus loci^ 
though it is difficult at first to see how he succeeds. He 
IS always quiet and restrained ; he is never “ picturesque ” 
or lavish with colour; and his verse, studied in detail, is 
often rugged and intangible. Yet the cumulative effect 
is one of singular clarity. 

It is of course a question of atmosphere. Dr. Thomp¬ 
son's objectivity is conveyed .spiritually. His own vision is 
so intensely receptive and absorbed that it is transmuted, 
not photographicTlly, but through some subtler alchemy 
of art. For Dr. Thompson is first and last a spiritual poet; 
and though into some of his work he introduces rcflectioiis 
and certain technical devices of the Indian mystics, he is 
essentially a poet of Christianity. His love for the figure 
of Christ—“The Eternal Comrade finds repeated ex¬ 
pression in his verse, and nowhere more ijowerfully or 
sympathetically tlian in the long blank verse dialogue in 
which the spirit of the Master is represented as visiting 
John the Baptist in. prison. It is the background of 
Christian idealism as well as his passion for nature that 
render, by force of contrast, this poet's war scenes so 
moving; and it is in the same dual light of nature 
and of Christianity that he sees the common majesty of 
humanity: 

“ There is a spot, dim-seen behind our trees. 

Where for a space, ere sunny hours arc told. 

Whoever goes goes garmented gold ; 

And 1. to take my case, 

Ofttimes. my book flung idly on my knees, 

That transitory company behold. 

Yea, much have mused and marvelled as they went 
In sun-brave pUgrimage magnificent. 

By largesse of that generous ample air 
Enwrapped with light beyond an angel's dream, 

The beggar moves; nor king, if king were there, 

More gtorious than his meanest hind would gleam. 

Ko eyes but mine behold this daily show. 

The folk, the clinging glow. 

The ruddy stems of that majestic toad. 

1 watch my fellows go. 

Priest, labourer, child, the coolie with his load, 

All, man or woman, jdaying lad or maid, 
la one oUiterating pomp arrayed." 


The unity of life and of man, in the light of a 
Christianity that will ultimately absorb and blend aU tbo 
apparently warring mythologies, systems and sciences of 
the past and present, is the theme which Mr. Ryan also 
pursues in the little poetic play and the few lyrics which 
make up his new book. Mr. Ryan's mysticism, though 
presented through a variety of imaginative and origi^ 
settings, finds more explicit expression than Dr. Thomp* 
son's. In especial he is concerned with the current 
divorce between religion and art, and while he claims the 
function of the poet at his best to be almost god-like, he 
holds that all true art must be inspired, not by egotism, 
but by self-forgetfulness and service. He dreams of 

“ Art returning to the primal fount 
Of vision—but of vision man-achieved 
By trained and Christ-filled soul, to take the place 
Of what the Gods in old clairvoyance gave. 

At last the Poet may to manhood come, 

A manhocjd kin to GodhocMl if he will. 

Himself a new Olympus in the world. 

With Art the Gods again will walk the earth. 

And we shall guide us by her Gleam and theirs. 

Yea. man, far-faring soul, has reached the stage^ 

Where understanding of the world divine, 

Seen by the primal races as in dream 
(Still childlike, tended by the Cosmic Guides), 

He must himself acquire, and enter in— 
Thought-labourer, his ego Christ-attuned— 

With all his force as Knmver, ripe for Deed : 

Then e'en in Time he tills his Paradise." 

It is not easy, either by commentary or quotation, to ' 
suggest the range and quality of these two poets. They 
both deserve the close study of readers who hold, with the 
writers themselves, that art is a dedication and not a mere 
diversion. 

Gilbert Thomas. 


JOHN AND ME AND THE DICKERY 
DOG.* 

Mrs. St. John Webb, whose recent death lends a special 
and pathetic interest to this, her latest book of verse, had 
a quite extraordinary understanding of the child mind. 
That is one of the main reasons for the enormous popularity 
of her poems. She knew so well what it feels like to be a little 
lonely wJien there is no real reason for feeling lonely at 
all, to be a little frightened when there is nothing tangible 
to be frightened of, to be very sad or very joyful over 
matters which, to the less sensitive mind, might appear 
mere commonplaces of ordinary everyday existence. 

She had too that feeling for the universal experience as 
manifested in the individual consciousness which is so 
important a part of the writer's equipment. So that 
grown-up people, reading these poems, are apt to remember 
many things whicli they had forgotten. 

“ Why, yes." they say. “ it was like that. I remember 
so well feeling like lliat." 

But the children take these things for granted. They 
don’t even have to think to themselves. *' Yes, it is like 
that." It seems quite obviously self-evident to them. 
These children, thc.se dogs, these “ mummies," these 
exciting and entrancing sights and sounds, these swift 
and vivid fears and joys arc part of the texture of daily 
life to them, and it is great fun to find someone writing 
about it all in a printed book. 

And that is how it has come about that “ The Littlest 
One " is now in its fiftieth thousand and that, together 
with its successors, it has an honoured place upon the 
bookshelves of nurseries (and not only of nurseries) in 
English-speaking homes all over the world. 

This last book, which has a most attractive cover, and 
is altogether a very pleasant piece of bookmaking, with 
its delicate and sympathetic illustrations in line by Miss 
A. H. Watson, is mainly concerned with the fortunes of 
“ John and Me " (“ Me " being John's twin sister Ann) 
and “ a funny little dog " called Dickery. A thoroughly 
engaging person this last, with just that sort of whimsical 

• " John*and Me and the Dickery Dog." By Mrs. St, John 
Webb, 
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individuality about h&i that makes “ Scotties " so lovaUe. 
There are many other people in the book. Miss Kilcame, 
the teacher, whose mother calls her '* my dear child '* so 
unexpectedly; Paul Montague Wellington Weeks, who 

only came down for the day " (and even that was felt 
to be too long); also aunts of both kinds, the very nice, as 
exemplified in Aunt Carol, and the very nasty (but I think 
Miss Watson has really been a little too unkind to Aunt 
Jessie). 

There is a very lovable " Old Nanny.’* too, who— 

*' Was our Mummy’s Nanny too 
Before she was our own.'^ 

Nanny’s rather matter-of-fact, common-sensible, yet essen¬ 
tially motherly and tender personality pervades the book 
as in real life it assuredly pervades the household of wliich 
she forms a part, for Nanny is, beyond all doubt, a 
character drawn from life. 

There are other interesting folk, such as the sweep, the 
French polisher. Miss Pringle, the friend of cook and Jane, 
who '* has a lot of teeth ” (a look one knows so well), a 
Mr. Cassidy who mends the clocks. Miss Foggerty who 
makes tarts and pies and. of course. SMUGGLERS. 

Most of the poems are written from the point of view of 
Ann, who is of the imaginative, romantic type, but occa¬ 
sionally John takes a hand, and then we get a robuster 
atmosphere. 

John is a very schoolboyish schoolboy and talks amusingly 
of the other boys : Jeremy Beal (Mrs. Webb had a real gift 
for nomenclature) who is ” fat and slow ” and the freckled 
boy who is “ clever at sums.” 

Dickery doe.sn’t actually appear as a contributor, but 
we hear a lot about his friends and activities. His well- 
meant efforts at fairy-finding form the subject of one of 
the most attractive ix)ems in the book. 

No mother, I feel, could read unmoved the last poem of 
all, ** The Three of Them,** in which the mother herself 
speaks to the sleeping children and Dickery. 

Of John— 

’* Such brave adventures, gallant words 
And deeds, he dreams about. 

If only I were in his dreams. 

t)h, John, don’t shut me out I ” 

And again—^this time it is Ann— 

” The fairies seem to gather round 
Wherever Ann may be. 

Inside your dreaming Fairyland 
Oh, Ann. find room for me ! ” 

All the tenderness, all the pathos of motherhood find 
expression in the last simple lines of those two verses. 

Rose Fyleman. 

A l^TIONAL THEATRE.* 

The death Qi theatre has frequently been prophesied. 
The cinema was at one time regarded as the prede.stined 
assassin ; but the theatre refused to die. IChen came the 
** talkies.” and again the theatre shuddered and awaited 
its end.' The shuddering continues, but those of us who 
have an ineffaceable belief in the necessity of the theatre 
are not uneasy. Some of us, budging, may claim that the 
” talkies ” are in effect the theatre; but the theatre’s 
true believers resent and reject this claim as heresy. The 
theatre, to them, is a place in which the gamut of human 
emotion is expressed afresh every time the curtain rises 
on a performance. The producer of a *‘ talky ” may get 
from his actors the thrill which belongs to the theatre, 
but all he can give to his public is ^ Ihrill once removed 
—a r^sproductiou, not a production; a reflection, not the 
thing itself. The scsthetics of the ” talkies ” will in course 
of time be discovered, as the aesthetics of the silent film 
were discovered by a handful of producers; and they will 
bo found to be quite other than the ac«:thetics of the theatre. 

The theatre is immortal and separate. Commercially, 
it may pass through a bad time owing to the cinema’s 

* ” A National Theatre.” By Harley Granville-Barker. 
5S. net. fSidgwick.) — ” Michael and Mary.” By A. A. 
MUnot. 5s. net. (Chatlo.) * Yellow Sands.” By Adelaide 
Eden PhiUpotts. 7s. (id. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


livalrv, and the establishment of a national theatre, not 
dependent upon catchpenny successes, is the more fer¬ 
vently to be advocated. Mr. Granville-Barker’s book, so 
quietly, tactfully and unexcitedly written, so wise in its 
prevision, so imperturbable in its facing of difficult facts, 
must convince anybody who grants the right of the theatre 
to exist. His scheme takes on a form so concrete that 
when I turned the last page of his book I had the illusion 
of having witnessed a task accomplished and was about to 
recite the Nunc dimittis when 1 came to my senses. But 
it may surely be assumed that Great Britain will not much 
longer lag behind the rest of Europe. 

The arguments against a national theatre have all been 
met by Mr. Granville-Barker or by the experience of the 
existing national theatres. The fear that a State theatre 
is necessarily unventuresome is unfounded. The policy of 
a State theatre is the policy of its director, who must, of 
course, be a man of vision. 1 have seen plays of the 
most startling character in the national tlieatres of Germany, 
and productions which revealed a veniuresomeness un¬ 
known to commercial managements. In some of the smaller 
Central European countries the only theatres engaged in 
the production of advanced work are the State theatres. 
Indeed one of the functions of the National Theatre will 
surely be the encouragement of experimental work. A 
commercial theatre cannot, as a business concern, afford 
to be experimental; it must play for safety and go no 
farther in experimeit than a paying public allows. A 
State theatre, on the other hand, with a permanent staff 
of actors and an ever growing repertory of productions, 
can take experimental work in its stride, adopting or 
shedding at will. 

A play like Mr. Milne's ” Michael and Mary ” would 
scarcely come within the scope of a national theatre. So 
long as there are theatres witli the honourable traditions 
of the Haymarket and the St. James’s, so long will plays 
like this find a profitable outlet. Mr. Milne writes an 
almost apologetic preface to his play, justifying the ways 
of his characters; but his defence is superfluous. I for 
one am prepared to accept his characters as agreeable 
projections of the Milne mind and for the duration of the 
play do not ask whether they are a reflection of human 
beings as I know them. The book closed. I am aware 
that they are not. They are men and women as Mr. 
Milne and Sir James Barrie .see them. ” Michael and 
Mary ” is a fairy tale, but its characters have> the con¬ 
sistency of reality. 1 am more willing to believe in them 
than in the yokels, invented rather than conceived, of 
** Yellow Sands,” the play which Miss Adelaide Eden 
PhiUpotts has turned into a pleasant novel for holiday 
reading. Hekmon Ould. 


ROMANCE OF TO DAY AND 
YESTERDAY. 


It is the fashion for an author to be critical toward 
liis principal characters rather thaii sentimental, and tliis 
has its advantages, for it enables you to take an intimate 
but quite impartial 


view of a human 

‘ " Arm’s Length.” 
By John Motcalfe. 
7s. 6(1. (Constable.)— 

• " Tony Potter.” By 
T. J. Morrison. 7s. 6d. 
(John Murray.) — 
•"Printer’sDevil.” By 
Clemencc Dane and 
Helen Simpson. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder (it Stoughton.) 
—* '* Fishers of Men." 
By Carlton Dawe. 
7s. 6d. (Ward. Lock.) 
—•» " The Magic Seas.” 
By Richard Le Gal-' 
lienne. 7s. fid. (Hum¬ 
phrey T o u Itn i R.) — 

• " Frolic Lady.” By 
S. P. B. Mais, 7s. fid. 
(CasseU.) 
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creature such as you can take of nobody in life except 
yourself; and with yourself you are not often impartial 
and always disposed to be more sentimental than 
critical. Mr. John Metcalfe, in his new novel. ** Arm’s 
Length/’^ which has been selected by the Book Guild 
as the Book of the Month, regards Gerald Imray 
with a detachment that shatters illusion and gives 
us a shrewd, relentless portrait of a man who is afraid 
iof life. Imray endeavours to hold life at arm’s length 
just as, when he first meets her, he endeavours to 
hold Sisley Pound at arm’s length. But Sisley and her 
vulgar, frivolous, harassed family overpower him, as life 
overpowers him, sweeping down upon him, bringing him 
in contact with reality. The story has strength, is finely 
conceived, finely written and the characters are drawn with 
skill and humour. 

The humour of '* Tony Potter ”• possesses a more robust 
quality. Mr. Morrison’s *' The Truce Breaker ” was a 
first novel of uncommon ability, and his second is in no wise 
disappointing. Tony is a young man suppressed in boy¬ 
hood by a bullying father ; he runs away to London and, 
after many ups and downs, succeeds in making his name 
and a comfortable income as a short-story writer. Although 
he marries, he reaps the harvest of a self-centred life— 
loneliness ; and indulges his weak nature with the practice 
of petty tyrannies, as his father did before him. Mr. 
Morrison is no more lenient with Tony than Mr. Metcalfe 
is with Gerald Imray, but though the theme suggests 
tragedy, the book as a matter of fact is sparkling with 
comedy, and its characters are joyously alive. 

Tragedy and comedy mingle also in the thrilling murde * 
story by Miss Clcmence Dane and Miss Helen Simpson.® 
The tale is told briskly and wittily, but in the heart of 
it is the mysterious death of Horric Pedler, a woman 
publisher, cheery, hard-working, sane, practical—such a 
vital personality, that when she is found dead at the foot 
of the fire-escape leading up to her flat, one feels like protest¬ 
ing that only the undesirables should be killed off in murder 
stories. But this is no ordinary murder story, as you may 
imagine, and at all events Horrie Pedler’s death does not 
deprive us of the highbrow Gilda and her lover, Koko Fry, 
the publicity man, nor of Marmion I’oolc. the literary 
celebrity, whose memoirs, which would have torn so many 
reputations to shreds, are themselves discovered torn up 
and burnt in the dead woman’s grate. Many people had 
cause to shrink from the publication of Marmion's memoirs. 
Could any of these be responsible for Horric Pedler's 
end ? You musl read for yourself and find out, and you 
will enjoy the luxury of a murder story convincingly 
probable, highly sensational and richly humorous. 

The murder in Mr. Carlton Havre’s novel, " Fishers of 
Men,”* is kept in the background. Richard Marton, out of 
work, is surprisingly offered a job by a man who describes 
himself as a dealer in antiques. Marton scents mystery, 
but poverty, as well as the attractions of his employer’s 
niece, encourage him to continue with tlie work, and it Ls 
only when he is surrounded by danger that he learns he has 
been used as a catspaw and the antique dealer is a receiver 
of stolen goods, involved in a case of murder and robbery. 
The story is full of incident and has a dramatic and un¬ 
expected conclusion. 

In *' The Magic Seas Mr. Richard Le GaUienne has 
followed the recipe for genuine romance. He does not 
apply any methods of stern criticism to his hero, lieiiry 
Dionysus Mountjoy Norreys Lancaster, a dashing young 
Cavalier of the days of Charles II, blessed with good lo jk.s, 
charm, courage, recklessness, unfailing cliivalry and un¬ 
failing honour. Tdke many of the young bloods of his 
time, Dionysus turned highwayman when he could not 
pay bis debts ; girls fell in love with him at first sight- - 
Gaya, the gipsy, and a beautiful Puritan maiden whom he 
befriended on the London road. Then he goes sailing 
in quest of Spanish treasure with Captain Thunder, whose 
roaring laughter sets everybody laughing; and Gaya, 
unknown to Dionysus, disguises herself as a sailor to 
accompany him on his adventures. Later chance places 
him in the position of guardian to the beautiful Puritan, 


and they all—he and the two women who loved him, andV 
the captain and crew of the Happy Return —are taken 
captive by the Moors. The story is told in a poetical vein 
and contains some exquisite descriptive passages, and ia 
itself, as you have no doubt gathered, of the stuff of poetry* 
rather than of life. 

Very unlike a heroine of bygone days is Barbara Lynam 
in Mr. S. P. B. Mais's spirited novel, “ Frolic Lady/** 
Barbara is a sc]f-|X)ssesscd, outspoken, exceedingly modern 
young woman, and relieves poor, siw, blundering Hugh 
Bellingham of all the difficulties of courtship, though the first 
remark she addresses to him is ” You little devil,” and the 
second ” Clumsy coot.” These however serve vrell enough 
to add fuel to his infatuation, and she likes him sufficiently 
to defy her eccentric father and marry him, despite the fact 
that by doing so she forfeits her share of her father’s wealth. 
Which goes to prove that after all jx^ople are just as 
romantic as they used to be. 

Almev St. John Adcock. 


ENGLISH AS WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY/’* 

Albert Kinross, author of *' The Torch *' and ” God 
and Tony Hewitt.” I had the privilege of meeting him 
on several occasions before he died several years ago, and 
the first of them, appropriately in view of the fact that 
this review is being written for The Bookman, took place 
in my old friend’s editorial office in Warwick Square. 
I did not then know that Kinross was interested in cricket, 
hut as we strolled along Fleet Street and the Strand, back 
to our club, his delightfully reminiscent talk revealed him 
as all that England's captain, Mr. A. P. F. Chapman, sajrs 
he is—” an enthusiastic cricketer, and a more entliusiastic 
cricketer and lover of the game it would be impossible to 
meet.” 

Mr. Chapman’s tribute ap]x^s in the charming, nil too 
brief introduction he has contributed to ” An Unconven* 
tional Cricketer,” Kinross’s last l>ook. A very welcome 
book ; for although the other two books I am writing about 
arc welcome too, their appeal is to the craftsman of cricket 
rather than to the cricket-lover who docs not feel inclined 
to pursue a study of the intricate technique of the game. 
” An Unconventional Cricketer ” is a plain, straight story 
of a life's playtime, first on the London fields, and then on 
the many famous county grounds of Kent. 

Tliis however is not to suggest that Allxsrt Kinross took 
no heed of cricket’s art and workmanship. On the contrary 
he had excellent discernment. He writes of the method 
and style of great players like an expert when he so desires. 
Of the immortal ” W. G.” and his position at the crease, 
for example, he declares in explanation of his success 
that ” W. G. Grace had a reply to every ball bowled to 
him, and depended less on * footwork ’ than on his great 
reach.” Incidentally this explains the doughty deeds of 
Mr. A. P. F. Cliapman himself during the present summer— 
as Clarence Grimmett, who lias written the second book 
in my list, would gladly—I mean sadly—testify. 

It is intcresiing to read Kinross’s book at this particular 
time of da)', because in late years there has been a remark¬ 
able change in the quality of the critical writing on cricket. 
To-ilay such wTiting is recognised as having a definite rela¬ 
tion to literature, and one or two cricket-scribes have a 
tremendous vogue independently of the chance that it is 
on cricket they arc writing. 1 feel that Kinross would 
have been included among them had he taken up this 
kind of work seriously ten years ago. Here for instance is 
a taste of his quality. He makes the proposition that ” the 
life of a batsman is a symbol that frequently contains all 
normal life,” and goes on to develop it in a way that will 
surely have pleased Mr. Neville Cardus. Indeed Mr. 
Cardus himself has written something of the same kind. 

* ” An Unconvcnlloiial Cricketer.” liy Albert Kinross. 
7s. od. net. (Harold Shaylor.)—" Getting Wickets.” By C. V. 
Grimmett. 2S. Od. net. (Hodder it Stoughton.)—” The Game 
of Cricket.” Bv A. P. K. Cliapman and olhcr.H. 138. net. 
(Seeley, Service.) 
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For Kinross suggests tOSst Sir Edward Elgar should compose 
a Cricket Symphony, and iiiit he ventures to suggest that 
Tom Hayward, the old Surrey batsman with whom Jack 
Hobbs used to go in first, would be “ revered in a dignified 
movement reminiscent of Beethoven/' He goes on to 
develop the association of ideas in the happiest way, and 
a way that proves his wide knowledge, as when he writes 
that " a souvenir of Grieg would accompany the easy 
diabolism of Wilfrid Rhodes." 

" An Unconventional Cricketer " is more than a cricket 
book; it is an autobiography. There are some fascinating 
pages in which Kinross tells how he became an author. He 
had a gift for foreign languages, and was able to secure 
employment in Switzerland and elsewhere on the Continent. 
Undoubtedly this hdped to give him the wide experience 
which stood him so well when he came to write novels, 
but he did not stay at this kind of wage-earning for long, 
and he;, stepped right into journalism as free-lance, and 
tt^ as associate editor of famous old journals like the 
Ouihoh, Somebody called Mr. Kinross " as English as 
WestmAster Abbey," and his breezy way of describing 
his work as well as his play shows the epithet to be a really 
happy one, and as fitting as five words can ever be in an 
attempt to comprehend a whole man. 

By real cricket the author of "An Unconventional 
Cricketer " means " the game as it is played away from 
the big cities, on real turf, in real sunshine, in real air and, 
last and most important of all, by real players." It is 
not surprising that he despises Test Match cricket, and he 
recalls that he has not often " endured the discomforts 
of a Test Match," nor paid " half a guinea for the dullest 
day's cricket 1 have ever seen." Many of us would be 
inched to agree with him—^before the present summer. 
But Mr. Clarence Grimmctt and his colleagues from 
Australia have appeared on the scene, and from Mr. 
Grimmett's little book we may gather why it is that Test 
cricket has been transformed. It has become much more 
than the old battle of wits ; it has become a combination 
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of wit and enthusiasm and boyish determination to win 
or lose-—to win of course if possible. I need not say that 
Grimmett's share in this later kind of game—or rather 
seriously intensified kind of game—has been memoralAe. 
And in his chapter on " Spin, Break and Swerve, and 
How to Obtain Them " we discover the truth about his 
devastating success against the English batsmen. 

" The bowler should try to force the batsman to play a 
game he does not like. ... It is not advisable to use more 
than one break, except as a means of introducing variety. 
In the first place, there is a strong chance that the bowler 
who does so will lose his length. That is the reason why 
the googlie bowler, unless he is a champion, bowls erratically 
on occasions. It is very hard to control more than one set 
of muscles at a time." The man who has written these 
things down—^and I choose them haphazard from a multiple 
of riches—^is plainly a thinker and a student of his fellow- 
man . Perhaps I might characterise the book as a revelation 
of what cricket can mean when it is a whole-time job. How 
it came to be Clarence Grimmett's whole-time job is admir¬ 
ably explained in a very human prefatory chapter entitled 
" A Long and Varied Cricket Career." All cricket-lovers 
hope that this career, already full of honours, will be very 
much longer. 

" The Game of Cricket" is a further revelation. Eleven 
experts have combined to write it, and each of them, under 
the admirable supervision of Mr. Eric Parker, specialises 
on a particular phasf> of the game. Mr. Chapman for 
example writes about fielding, Mr. P. G. H. Fender about 
captaincy, Mr. D. R. Jardine about batsmanship and 
coaching, Mr. Leveson-Gower about umpiring, and the old 
Surrey " pro.," Herbert Strudwick. about scoring, the job 
in which, after his honourable career at the wicket, he is 
now just as honourably engaged. It is not without signifi¬ 
cance by the way that die editor, Mr. Parker, reveals him- 
.sclf in a foreword as " unconventional " as Kinross in that 
he sighs for the cricket that is not played as a business or as 
county or Test cricket. And he seems liappy to think that 
" village cricket has not changed," and that " we can still 
watch the carpenter set about the blacksmith's bowling, 
and listen to the publican cracking jokes with the police¬ 
man as he sets his barrel in the pavilion; and there still 
blows about the green an air of mown grass and tobacco 
smoke, which is the true smell of English cricket grounds." 
How thorouglily English these people who have achieved 
sometliing in cricket arc—all of them, whether they be 
writers or players, even our Australian guests; " as 

English as Westminster Abbey." 

Thomas Moult. 


A PARCEL OF PLEASURE.* 

Among modem writers of fiction there arc probably few 
better suited by their works to please a wide range of 
readers, and also to suit the varying moods of that wide 
range of readers, than the author of " Elizabeth and her 
German Garden." The immediate popularity of that book 
itself, when it appeared, provcid how wide was its appeal. 
Shallow readers and serious ones too would lift the volume, 
open at the first page, read " I love my garden." and, if 
free from interruption, would go on to t}ie end, interested, 
titillated, amused and conscious that they had been shown 
a bit of inside Germany by a lively and charming lady. 
It was a comparatively small book, a new style, an intimate, 
revealing (it seemed) diary, piquant, occasionally a little 
caustic, and entirely attractive. The readers enjoyed it 
all, felt impelled to talk about it, remembered " Elizabeth," 
and looked out for another book written by her. Some of 
the more conventional readm were rather puzzled by 
" Elizabeth's " references to and descriptions of her hus¬ 
band, " The Man of Wrath." but when, before so very 
long, " The Solitary ^mmer" made its welcome appear¬ 
ance, with its dedicallon " To the Man of Wrath with some 
apologies and much love," even the most puzzled were 

* The Author of " Elizabeth and Her German Garden.** 
14 vols. Pocket Edition, is. 6d. each. Leather, 58. 6d. each. 
(Macmittan.) 



<Somforted, and delighted anew. *' May 22nd/* it begins. 
** Last night after dinner, when we were in the garden, 
I /sai^, * I want to be alone for a whole summer and get to 
the very dregs of life. I want to be as idle as I can, so that 
my soul may have time to grow.* '* The Man of Wrath said 
many things, as if with superior knowledge, and finally 
remarked, You will be dull.’* But Elizabeth risked dull¬ 
ness, and assuredly her book shows no sign of it. It is 
igilmost a continuation of the first one, vivid, amusing— 
pi(!turing with a deft pen life and habits, nature and customs, 
persons and flowers, books and jo3rs and annoyances, 
in the German house in the German garden. When May 
had drifted beautifully away into June, and on and on, 
the Man of Wrath said in October, *' If I remember rightly, 
your chief reason for wishing to be solitary was tliat your 
soul might have time to grow. May I ask if it did ? ” 
'* Not a bit,” answered Elizabeth. The Man of Wrath 
laughed. But perhaps the reader knew better than did 
Elizabeth herself. ** Elizabeth's ** talents were maturing, 
there came larger schemes, more ambitious undertakings, 
deeper notes were sounded, though the light and lively 
touch remained. In ” The Benefactress,” also an early 
book, there is more than promise of this. It is a full-grown 
novel, and with many of ** Elizabeth’s ** readers it still re¬ 
mains the favourite. In it there is, together with the 
initial charm, a gentler touch, a broader humanity, which 
were less obvious in the ” German Garden.” From the 
beginning the author was observing with quick, retentive 
senses not only the exquisiteness of the world round about 
her, but the subtleties of men and women, good and bad, 
selfish and oppressed, wounder and wounded, their faces, 
their clothes and also their souls. 

Who, having read ” The Caravaners,” has not gladly 
returned to read it again ? The husband and wife, Otto 
and Edelgard, who came over from Storchwerder to enjoy 
a caravan expedition in England with English friends, are 
both Germans, and perhaps it might be said that naturally 
we rather enjo^'ed reading the diary of the contemptible 
Otto. But'^Edelgard, remember, was a German also, and 
we loved Edelgard almost at once. The trials of the Teuton 
form a bitingly amusing record, and again the window 
is opened through which we may look into the German 
mind and mode of life. 

But when we come to ” Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther ” we come to something infinitely deeper. It 
is in its restraint and in its subtle self-revelation one of 
the most poignant books of its generation, a tour de force, 
an achievement, and among all tlie books of this writer 
it demands to stand alone. It is a scries of letters from 
a German girl to the young Englishman who has been 
boarding in Jena with her family—^her father and step¬ 
mother. He kisses her, loves her, and goes home to 
England. Within a month his love has cooled, he is 
first silent, then writes that it is urged upon him to marry 
another girl. Rose-Marie in Jena is stricken. She has 
loved so truly, so joyously. Before long a correspondence 
begins between them again. Altliough no word of his is 
included, we sec liim weak, discontented, always wanting 
what he cannot have. Rose-Marie becomes friendly, but 
she never recovers from tlio first blow. And when at last 
he pleads and pleads that she will see him, will marry him, 
in a series of five messages she finishes the intercourse. 
** It would be useless.” ” I would not see )rou.” " I do 
not love you.” “ I will never marry you.” ” I shall not 
write again.'* The book hok's much of the wit and light¬ 
ness without which we should not recognise an ” Elizabeth *' 
book, but it is, as we say, poignant. 

One of the great charms of these volumes is the gaiety 
of impulse which is to be found in so many of them—the 
impulse that made ” Princess Priscilla ” run away from 
her palace home; the impulse that made the bishop's 
daughter, Ingeberg, after having a tooth out in Harley 
Sixeet, and her eye caught by a postei>—A Week in Lovely 
Lucerne. Seven Days for Seven Guineas”—^buy a ticket and 
go iot that week in lovely Lucerne; the impulse in perhaps 
the most joyous volume of all, ” The Enchanted April,” 
that two ordinary women on a wet day, after reding 



a Times advertisement as tlie paper lay on the cliib table, 
decide to rent an Italian castle and escape to sunshine 
and wistaria. 

Fourteen enticing volumes lie before us, slim blue bookie 
with a golden ” £ ” on the covers. The type is admirable, 
the page and setting are very attractive; light, handy, 
weU bound, nothing could be better for a pocket edition; 
and the cost is most moderate. Wit, glamour, joyousness, 
truth (sometimes ugly), incisive satire, laughter, beauty, 
common sense—all are to be found within these ” delu- 
therin ” little books, something indeed to fit every mood. 

Lilian Lobban. 


FIRE IN FABLE* 

Was there ever a time when fire was unknown to man ? 
The question is one of those fugitive thoughts which come 
and go, and with which one seldom troubles to play. Know¬ 
ing something however of tlie trend of that mind which 
gave us ” The Golden Bough ” and ” The Worship of 
Nature,” it was only natural that such a thought, coming 
to Sir James Frazer, should stay and develop, and not be 
permitted to depart until it had become a most fascinating 
volume, modestly described as an essay, in which are 
gathered together scores of myths of the origin of fire. 
From Tasmania and Ancient Greece, from Orient and 
Occident, from wellnigh every quarter of the globe have 
b^en garnered these tales of fire found and fire made, of 
fire used and fire kindled. There is a similarity about 
many of them which is surprising when one considers the 
seas and continents that separate the tellers. 

Despite the many stories of tlie days when man knew not 
fire. Sir James declares it is very unlikely that these narrLi- 
tives embody any real recollection of the events which 
they profess to record; more probably they are mere 
guesses ” invented by men in the infancy of thought to 
solve a problem which would naturally obtrude itself on 
their attention as soon as they began to reflect on thq origin 
of human life and society,” Even so, these m^^^ths contain 
possible explanations of the ways in which men first 
learned to use and also to produce fire. 

* "'Myths of the Origin of Fire.** By Sir James George 
Frazer, O.M. 12s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
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As showing how the saq|e ideas may be lovnd continents 
apart, the autiior reminds us that Lucretius suggesM 
that man may have obtained his first fire from a conflag^ 
tion kindled by lightning, and that he may have learned 
how to make fire by observing the ignition of brandies 
rubbing against each other in the wind. He compares 
this with tile tradition of the Bushongo, a nation in the 
valley of the Congo, to tiie effect that tiieir ancestors 
obtained fire from confl^pratkaiB kindled by lightning, but 
did not know how to make it for themselves; to that of 
the natives of Nukufetau in the Padfic, which says that 
men discovered fire by seeing smoke rising from the friction 
of two crossed branches which rubbed against each other 
in the wind; and to the tale told by the Kiau Dusuns 
of Borneo of how two growing bamboos, rubbing against 
eadi other in the wind, caught fire and how a dog, passing 
by, seised one of the burning pieces and carried it home 
ip its master's house, which soon biased up, with the result 
&at the fire not only roasted some cobs of maise which 
were In the house, but also boiled some potatoes which 
had been left to soak. Thus, at a single stroke, the Dusuns 
learned both how to make a fire and how to cook their food. 

A number of myths relate how man obtained the first 
fire from bird or beast. These vary from codfish to adders, 
from the jaguar to the woodpecker. The Manri of the 
Malay Peninsula for example will never kill a woodpecker 
for this reason, while the Buriats of Siberia explain the 
forked tail of the swallow by saying that it stole fire from 
Tengri (which is the Sky) and brought it to men, and that 
Tengri shot at the thief and his arrow cleft its tail. But 
there is no end to the things one is tempted to quote. The 
etiuiblogist will revel in the records, and the Boy Scout 
delight in the descriptions of fire-saw, fire-drill and other 
primitive methods of producing fire. 

Sir James describes his book as a preliminary survey. 
We prefer to say he has blazed a wide trail for any who 
may follow. Doubtless there will be others, for such a 
task goes far towards explaining some phase in the intel¬ 
lectual evolution of our species. The book may be but 
a first vintage ; it has a bouquet that lingers. 

W. R. Calvert. 


MORE MYSTERY. 


** Capital Punishment puts up a capital fight against 
the chief hardship of mystery-writers: namely, the diffi¬ 
culty of producing any fresh rabbits from the original 
hat. Its author takes us to a session of the Clue Club, 
where (after the other members have been doped to sleep) 
Judge-President and Waiter-Crook sit down to a Vbate 
on the ethip if hanging. The theme is carefully worked 
out, with a^negt touch of satire at the end: for the anti¬ 
killing waiter murders the pro-killing judge by way of 
clinching his arguments. It is presented ag a novel: but 
is not so, being (a) a series of Socratic dialogues on capital 
punishment, which tails off and degenerates into (6) a 
series of police-news stories. The latter did not always 
seem to me to have proveu their contentions; but the 
former has certainly a topical interest just now. On the 
whole, the doped members seemed to have the best of 
the evening. 

Two others of this batch are not novels cither. The 
first and more striking is “ The Case Books of Xsy,*** 
whose author tells us he is merely editing the records of a 
detective. It is the more convmriii|[ for its restraint, its 
quiet humour, and its avoidance of the sensational; in 
short, a little treasure-house of real-life studies, more 
worth a place on crowded shelves than most crime fiction. 


^ ‘'Capital Punishment.*' By Stuart Martin. 78. fid. 
(Hutchinson.)—* “ The Case Books cl X37." By A. J. Dawson. 
7s. fid. (Richards.)—* " The Mysterious Mr. Quin." By 
Agatha Christie. 78. fid. (ColUns.)—* " Murder from Beyond.^' 
By R. Frands Foster. ;^s. fid. (Mash & Grayson.)—i " The 
Low Road." By Hugo Morrison. 38. fid. (Methuen.)—* " The 
Man of a Hundred Masks." By Gaston Leroux. 78. fid. 
(Casstil.)—’ " The Crystal Beads Murder." 

78. fid. (Bodley Hfsad.)—* " The Noose." 

7 i. 6d. '(CoWttS.) 


" By Annie Haynes. 
By Philip Macdonald. 


" The Mysterious Mr. Quin fiction this time, though 
not crime-fiction exclusively—is also chiefly notable for 
its shrewd touches of character. The actual incidents of 
these short stories are a little mechanical and " arranged **; 
the authoress's strength lies in her delicate insight into 
her folks’ minds. A pleasant touch of fantasy, in the 
conception of Mr. Quin, links the stories together. 

The supernatural element of " Mr. Quin " is pure fantasy, 
and can be frankly taken so, even by the most sceptical. 

Of the remaining books—the bona fide novels—two of the 
better ones are somewhat marred, I think, by the fact 
that their mystery turns on supernatural agency. An 
author hits below the intellectual belt who has his murders 
done by hypnotised or possessed persons. To say that 
such things are not impossible and are based on hard 
facts is no answer (a boxer's blow below the belt is a 
hard fact, and gets more po.ssible daily) ; they are artistic¬ 
ally unsatisfactory because, whether true or not, they 
take too much believing. A probable impossibility, said 
Aristotle, is better playwriting than an improbable possi¬ 
bility ; and so here. This apart, both " Murder from 
Beyond "• and " The Low Road are pretty good stories. 
The latter could have dispensed with quite a number of 
small episodes that lead nowhere, and even with two or 
three characters. The former moves more rapidly, and is 
the more interesting ; and if its ultimate unravelment 
leaves the reader somewhat prostrate, it is too late by 
then for his prostration to matter. 

The point that episodes per se are not the whole duty 
of the sensation writer, is illustrated in " The Man of a 
Hundred Masks."* This is the sort of mystery story that 
is all mystery and no story ; there is action unlimited, but 
too little development; a long conundrum in which one 
loses heart, and ever begins to wonder presently what it is 
all about. And the last scene—a Highland castle with 
ghost-prisoners in dungeons—seems oddly out of key with 
the Arsene-Lupinesque atmosphere of the rest. " The 
Crystal Beads Murder holds the attention better, being 
more a novel and less a procession of episodes. It has a 
racing interest too; and racing interest in a mystery tale 
is one of those devices whicli never seem quite worn out. 
But the long arm of coincidence is painfully stretched 
when the detective, dropping by chance into a strange 
dentist’s, finds . . . But 1 will not give away secrets. At 
all events this writer tells her tale without frills, super¬ 
natural or other ; and dentists are frightfully probable. 

" The Noose,"* which is concluding serially in an even¬ 
ing paper as 1 write, comes with the recommendsvn of 
the Crime Club. I do not know what rivals " The Mfesm” 
had for that distinction, but 1 do know that it is far 
away the best of this batch. Its folk are real—they think,. 4 
act and talk convincingly,' though with some irritating 
abbreviations in the transcription of their dialogue. There 
are some brilliant strokes in the construction—notably 
the inclusion of the half-wit eyewitness, who re-enacts in 
faithful detail what he has seen, though without under¬ 
standing its significance. And the love interest—that, 
dreadful incubus of detective-tales--is supplied neatly by 
the beautifully-suggested relationship between the hero 
and his wife. Moreover the author has been equal to the 
prime difficulty of construction referred to above—the 
task of finding, in these latter days, a central situation 
which is not hopelessly stale; his hero has to tackle the 
unravelling of a murder, committed six months ago, lor 
which the innocent scapegoat is to hang in five days. 
There are two tiny flaws in this fine story—two unexplained 
improbabilities which the reader may set his wits to detect* 

1 shall not betray them. I did not notice them myself 
till twenty-four hours after finishing the book. The fact 
that one should be thinking of a murder story at all^ 
twenty-four hours after finishing it, is sufficient proof of 
its excellence. 

I notice an unusual number of misprints in " The Noose.*’ 

Is this a criticism of the novel ? It is not, though it will 
doubtless be recorded in several reviews. This question . 
of misprints seems to me to need a little criticism all to 
itself. Authors, as you are probably aware, receive the 
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galley proofs of books for revision; and this revision— 
trimming and poUshing—is an exacting job, especially if 
the author has by now put the book out of mind, and 
has his head full of the next. It is made worse, if he 
must simultaneously look out for every place where “ and " 
had been printed " and.'' He should not be expected to. 
(Printers are not expected to improve authors' stories, 
though I have known some to try.) But he is expected 
some carping fellow later on complains of 
misprints, the onus falls on him. It is both unfair and 
ridiculous. . Graham Sutton. 


FIGHTERS ALLl* 

Twelve years out of a lifetime of over ninety—a shori 
space of time in which to build up a life history. Yet 
these twelve years contain the very essence of the tragic 
history of the Empress Eug^ie. Through them, like a 
black dividing line, runs the year 1870, separating the 
brightness of Empire from the darkness of exile. The 
contrast between the brilliant scenes of the Empress’s 
journey to the Suez Canal in 1869, and the hurried ignominy 
of her flight to England only a few months later, is startling 
and painful. Nor were her misfortunes ended when she 
lost place and power. These were but the prelude to more 
crushing blows, the death of her husband, worn out by 
illness and disappointment, and of her son, destroyed by a 
mischance of war. 

The Comtesse des Carets, faithful maid of honour in the 
days of the Empress’s prosperity, and intimate friend 
through the years of her exile, has drawn a moving picture 
of the ill-fated family. 

The Emperor Napoleon HI is, from the beginning of 
the narrative, a rather sombre figure, overshadowed by 
the threatening cloud of political discord, but, though 
worried and taciturn, seeming to " carry the whole world 
on his bent shoulders,” he had always a pleasant and 
kindly word for those around him. For the IMnce Imperial 
the Comtesse evidently had a sincere affection and admira¬ 
tion, and he appears to have had a remarkable personality. 
His untimely end at the hands of a band of Zulus was 
indeed a tragedy, not only for the Empress, but for those 
faithful adherents who had built high hopes on his strength 
of mind and firmness of purpose. 

The Empress herself remains a somewhat perplexing 
character, which even her biographer's genuine admiration 
cannot make entirely lovable or sympathetic. Full of 
energy, determination, and uprightness of purpose, she yet 
seems to have lacked something which would have brought 
A her a measure of happiness in spite of misfortune. She 
* certainly showed great forbearance and sympathy in the 
incident of the unhappy Captain Carey, whom the Comtes.se 
des Carets holds personally responsible for the massacre of 
the Prince imperial. Yet the letters of Qiptain Carey to 
bis wife, reproduced in all their pitiful abandonment, must 
surely'have aroused pity even in those who suffered most 
from his fatal blunder. ” An end to recrimination,” wrote 
the Empress with clear-sighted justice, on the eve of his 
court-martial, ” —my beloved child died a .soldier’s death. 
. . . May no one suffer on his account cither in reputation 
or interests.” 

Another story of royal misfortune, but of a very different 
character, is that of Leopold Wolfling, one-time Archduke 
of Tuscany. His descent in the social scale has been 
meteoric. He might almost be called the Job of modern 
times, for never was man so oppressed by injustice and 
misfortune. Nephew of the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria, he incurred early in life the displeasure of his 
august relative, who carried his enmity so far as not only 
to blight the Archduke’s military career, but to have him 
incarcerated in a lunatic asylum, from which he e.scaped 
with difficulty. Certainly the Archduke has crowded into 

• “The Tragic Empress.” By Comtesse Des Garets. sis. 
(Skeffin^n.)—” My Life Story : From Archduke to Grocer.” 
By Lec^ld Wolfling. a is. (Hutchinson.)—" The Prodigious 
Mrihal.” By Edmund B. d’Auvergne. iSs. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 



Emporor Napoleon 111. 

From **1110 Tragio Empicss," Conitesw Dm Garots (Skoffingtoa). 


one lifetime adventures which few can boast. His two 
marriages turned out unfortunately, but it could scarcely 
have been otherwise, .seeing that both were the result of 
chance encounters with women with whom he could have 
had nothing in common. His description of his henpecked 
existence at the hands of his first wife i.s not without 
humour. The spectacle of the Archduke, overwhelmed by 
the loquacity of this woman, shut out of her interminable 
conclaves with her equally talkative sisters, and dragged 
at her heels to the Back-to-Nalure Camp at Ascona, is 
laughable, but at the same time rather jiitiable. 

The Ascona episode is one of the most remarkable of 
his extraordinary career. Having actu^ly lived for a 
week among the fanatics who insist that clothes are re¬ 
sponsible for all evils, the Archduke is in a po.sition to give 
his opinion of this community and its workings, and be 
does so with a refreshing candour. 

The vicissitu<les of his later years would make painiuL 
reading, if it were not for the fact that their ultimate 
effect has not been to leave him crushed and embittered. 
His gratitude lor the help and friendship of Claire, the 
little working girl, only slightly less down-and-out than 
himself, proves that misfortune has shown him not oriy 
the bad but the good that lives in the lowest strata of 
society. It is good to know that though sausage hawking 
and grocery proved impossible undertakings for this 
denizen of a Royal house, he has been able to find his 
niche among the people whom he has chosen to call his 
own. 

” A fine spirit, clothed by the flesh.” Such is the 
author’s own interpretation of the strange character of 
Maurice de Saxe, and a perusal of his history serves to 
strengthen the impression. 
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It must be admitted that there are many moments in 
Ms stormy existence when the spirit seems to have been in 
imminent danger of complete sufiocation, but this soldier 
|>f fortune was very much the product of his generation. 
Jom bf a father whose prowess among women had stirred 
Sij|ope to wonder, and of a mother to whose once illustrious 
amily his birth was yet one more cause for discredit, it was 
lecessary for him to be able to fend for himself if he were 
p Overcome the difficulties of his entrance into life. 

His youth was a hard apprenticeship to the profession 
irhich seems to luive been the only possible one fur him. 
Iwashbuckling, roystering adventurer as he was, with the 
mij^nct for soldiering bom in him, it was no wonder that 
bastard son of Augustus the Strong should become 
Hy ahal of f^rance atul conqueror of tlie British. This 
flier fact does not appear to have received due recognition 
■nil Mr. d'Auvergne's researches into the events of 
BAtenoy, Laufeld, and Kaucoix placed it beyond doubt. 

position ” (at Fontenoy) “ had bt'cn chosen by 
tjHlticA, de Saxe and to him undoubtedly belongs the 
■K distinction of having inflicted defeat 14x311 a British 
Irmy.*' His prowess in the field of battle was scarcely 
treater than his achievements in the courts of love, but 
he treated his women with less consideration than his 
soldiers. Even one who loved him deeply, as did Adrienne 
,fCOuvrcur, the great tragedienne, learned to expect neither 
l^tjifulness nor tenderness from him. while poor little 
(gtttine Favart, who could not bring herself to love him 
etter than her actor-manager paslr3'cook’s son, received 
: Lmthet mercy nor justice at his hands. A revealing light 
: S (khed upon the complicated tangle of the politics ot the 
Ibhod. '. .'ho prodigious marshal, with his sledge-hammer 
aethods and his eccentric spelling, could not pit himself 
against the skilful diplomacy of Europe's greatest states- 
mw, but in some respects his standards of warfare were 
ia advance of his time. It was his unusual humanity 
(owards liis own soldiers and his justice to the comiuercd 
which made him recognised as a commander of the first rank. 
Kot a great man, but a hero to his contcmiioniries, he said 
bn his death-bed that his life had been " a beautiful 
dream." It makes at any rate a romantic and entertaining, 
it not altogether edifying, story. 

Ethkl Brownino. 
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A JOURNAL OF THE GREAT WAR.* 

The publishers of this volume have weighted it with 
several handicaps. It has no index—an inexcusable 
omission in a book dealing with a highly technical subject. 
It has no maps, and without maps much of the value of 
the material is lost. It has not even a table of contents, 
and comment on this drawback is superfluous. 

Charles G. Dawes was an Engineer officer in the American 
Expeditionary l^'orcc during the Great War, and his book 
is written round " the first of many great generalisations," 
namely that there was a stupendous and unnecessary 
loss of life and waste of wealth, man-power and material 
due to the selfish resistance among the Allies to an earlier 
central control of military and supply operations. About 
two weeks after the agreement for the Focji command 
on March 27th, 1918, Dawes proposed a plan to General 
Pershing lor coupling up the rear of the three Allied armies 
ill France as they were coupled 14) at their front. Pershing 
adopted the plan in principle, an<l appointed Dawes as his 
representative to endeavour to secure its adoption by the 
Allies. Foch at this time, though technically generalissimo, 
had no power over any lines of communication except 
those of his own army. So acutely did he feel this handi¬ 
cap that in August, 1918, be asked lliat supreme control 
over the Allied rear should be given to General Paj'Ot, of his 
stall, and this was in effect exactly the same proposition 
which Dawes had nadc to the Allies in the inter-Allied 
conferences in the preceding April. 

It is perhaps not quite correct to say that the book is 
“ written round ” its subject; rather it " grew ’’ round 
it. for It is of the nature of a journal or diary beginning 
with August 21st, lory, and closing Nvitli an entry dated 
*' IJ.S S. Leviathan, At Sea, August 2nd, 1<)19 " In the 
preface we are told that a monograph on " The lYinciples 
of Army Siqiply and T'urchasc " will be found in the pages, 
but the absence ot an index and the inefficienc)' of the 
running captions arc likely to discourage tin* i»*ader from 
an exhaustive search. We believe however that the 
memorandum on pages 84-90 is the document alluded to. 
It IS dated April 13th, 1918, and the butden of it is that 
the organisation of the rear must be military; tlierc 
must be a man in.stead of Hoards. " 'Ilic point I make 
is that it is imjxissible, with this great multiplicity of civil 
boards, .criss-cross authority between the Allies, and lack 
of co-ordination in supply effort to properly determine 
the matter or properly act after its determination." It is 
of interest to note that under an organisation based upon 
the principle suggested, there were gathered lor the 
American army (from a Europe supposedly stripped of 
supplies) over ten million tons of material as against 
seven million shipped to it from the United States. Apart 
from the technical question of the rationalisation of supply 
and transport. General Dawes’s journal has much of 
interest. The " appreciation " on pages 58-60 of date 
November 30th, 191;, is shrewd and sound. 

b\ E. Whitton 

(Licut.-Colonel). 

ART IN ENGLAND.! 

For too many years England has been absurdly and 
irrationally humble with respect to her achievements in 
art. Contrary to all the evidence of the past we have 
allowed ourselves and others to assume that we are an 
inartistic nation and have bowed down to foreign art with 
a zeal that approaches obsequiousness. Whenever a 

* ** A Journal of the Great War." By Brigadier-General 
Charles G. Dawes, United States Army. 21s. (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin; and Allen & Unwin.) 

t ^ " The Interrelation of the Fine Arts in England in the 
Eady Middle Ages." By M. Dickens Whinney. los.hd. (Ernest 
Bonn.)—* " English Medieval Enamels." M. Chamot. 
108, ftd. (Ernest Bonn.)—•» " Art in England. 1821-1837." By 
W. T. Whitley. 258. (Cambridge Press.)—« " Mural Painting 
of the Bombay School." By W. E. Gladstone Solomon. 
(Bombay: Tinus of Indim Press.)— s "The Now Woodcut." 
By M. C. Salaman. ros. 6d. (SittdM 


Ommmrmt Charles O. Dawes* 
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medieeval art treasure has been rediscovered in England, in the art of our forefathers, and bear comparison with, 
our own scholars and experts have usually strained every the best unscathed.** His review of this exhibition in 

efiort to prove that it must have been the work of a The Connoisseur for July may be commended to tho 

foreigner. England is never given the benefit of any notice of all unable to visit the exhibition itself at South 

doubt that exists. Kensington. 

Our national art authorities have been the first to A brief but highly efficient indication of the richness 
'* crab '* on every occasion any prestige that might accrue and variety of our early mediaeval art is given by Miss 

to early English art. Though the ** Wilton Diptych *’hais M. Dickens Whinney in her fascinating monograph on 

liDeen pronounced by many high authorities to be most " The Interrelation of the Fine Arts in England in the 

prbbably English work, no sooner was it acquired from Early Middle Ages."' Surveying a wide field of art 

the Earl of Pembroke for the National Gallery than it endeavour during the twelfth centur>', she is able to show 

was labelled officially as a work of the *' French School.” the direct translation of the motives of one craft into- 

Patriotism and scholarship might at least have induced another as one of the most curious phenomena of the 

the trustees to hedge and describe it as a work of the period. Selecting such relics as the Gloucester Candlestick^ 

” English Channel School.” But no, if any art treasure the Winchester Bible, the ivory tau-heads in the British 

can be taken from England and attributed to a foreign and Victoria and Albert Museums, the Kennet Ciborium^ 

source, our art experts are quick to do it. It was a shock the sculpture at Malmesbury, and the wall-paintings at 

to many who wanted them to be French or Flemish work Canterbur>', she rightly contends that these masterpieces 

when it was proved by still existing records that the wall- ” could only have been produced by a people whose 

paintings in Eton College Chapel were the work of one artistic life was of a very high standard.” 

William Baker—certainly no foreign name—^and it is In another volume of this series of University College 

almost miraculous that no xenophil has yet dared to ‘ (London) Monographs, Miss M. Chamot gives us a brilliant 
pretend that the exquisite roundel of the " Madonna and and .scholarly study of English Media'val Enamels.'** 

Child ” in the Bishop's Palace at Chichester is anything In a preface she traces the development of this fascinating 

but British work, circa 1300. craft from the time of Philostratus to the end of the 

Apart from the disputed ” Wilton Diptych.” our National fourteenth century, and in the narrow com|>ass of .seventy 

Gallery—so rich in the primitives of other nations—has no pages she presents an exhaustive bibliography of her 

English medhxvU painting. Scandinavia is far more subject, a series of concise but most illuminating notes, 

appreciative of our past achievements in art, and there and reproductions of most of the finest known examples of 

are several examples of early English i)aintings in the English enamel work. 

museums of Oslo, Bergen, Copenhagen, etc. So, strangely What Dr. Borenius and his circle arc doing for English 

enough it is very largely due to the efforts of a scholar who niediicval art, Mr. W. T. Whitley is doing for our nineteenth 

came here from Finland, namely Dr. Tancred Borenius, century iminting. In his second volume, which deals 

that research is being made and new' light thrown upon with " Art in England, 1821-1837,"® Mr. Whitley shows 

the various art activities'* of England in the early Middle that while hislc Avas at a lamentably low ebb in England 

Ages. Under his able leadership a band of young scholars between the death of George IV and the accession of 

arc engaged in studying and writing monographs about Queen Victoria, it was nevertheless a period of great 

various aspects of English mcdiawal art. and it is a crown- artistic splendour ; 'I'liriier was just getting into his stride, 

ing irony that the publication of at least one of these and Constable was producing masterpiece aflei master- 

volumes has been rendered possible by the generous help piece. Their work was not appreciated at the time, neither 

of Mr. Os si an 
L>onner, late Fin¬ 
nish Minister to 
the C^urt of St. 

James. 

These mono- 
graph.s are par¬ 
ticularly welcome 
at the present 
time, because 
throughout this 
month and Sep¬ 
tember there wUl 
be open at the 
Victoria and 
Albert Museum 
the most superb 
exhibition of Eng¬ 
lish mediaeval art 
that has yet been 
got together. Be¬ 
ing merely a 
British affair it 
has naturally had 
very little publi¬ 
city, not a hun¬ 
dredth part as 
much as the 
preceding Italian 
Exhibition at 
Burlington House. 

But it is a col¬ 
lection which, as 
Mr. Fred Roe, 

H’l-t has said. 

. ** can stand up for 
all that is finest 
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by the public nor by their fellow artists. Indeed Mr. 
Whitley brings forward irrefutable evidence that Turner 
himself failed to appreciate Constable; he voted against 
him when he was a candidate for election to the Royal 
Academy, and spoke contemptuously of the whitewash- 
splashing " by which Constable so magically suggested the 
high lights on dewy grass. Not only does Mr. Whitley 
give much new and interesting information about Constable, 
Lawrence and other artists of this period, he also takes 
into his survey the inner history of the Royal Academy, 
the National Gallery, and other institutions, and records 
forgotten events of great interest at Christie’s and other 
sale-rooms. His book is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of our early nineteenth centur>' art. 

Just as England too long lost sight of her own early 
native artists and was tempted to imitate the art of other 
lands, .so modern India formerly attempted to build up a 
new art based on Western practices instead of continuing 
the splendid native tradition of Mogul and other true 
Indian art. More recently however, led by the sympathetic 
direction of Mr. Havcll at Calcutta, a new India art ba.sed 
on the old Indian traditions has arisen. It is gratifying 
to learn from Mr. W. E. («ladstone Solomon’s bmk* that 
the Bombay students selected to decorate buildings at 
New Delhi have carried out work on the wall which is 
essentially Indian in treatment. The colour reproductions 
show the results obtained, while Mr. Solomon's text explains 
the circumstances and methods which preceded these 
achievements. 

An interesting feature of art activity since the Armistice 
has been the remarkable revival of the woodcut. I'or this 
a partial explanation may be found in economic causes. 
Wood is cheaper than copper for an artist to work upon, 
and eight or nine years ago publishers in h'rance and 
England suddenly discovered that a richly illustrated book 
could be produced far more cheaply by using wood-blocks 
obtained direct from an artist, than by translating his 
drawings into illustrations by means of line or half-tone 
process blocks. The amazing revival of this form of 
graphic art all over the world, in Japan and in the United 
States, as well as in all European countries, is revealed in 
Mr. M. C, Salaman's profusely illustrated volume on “ The 
New Woodcut.”® According to this eminent authority 
our contemporary original wood-engravers could almost 
be ” counted on one’s fingers " twenty years ago. ” Nowa¬ 
days the name of the wood-engraver is legion in all the 
countries that have a graphic art tradition.” Of the 
varieties of effect obtained by this legion, the illustrations 
afford admirable evidence, while Mr. Salaman's scholarly 
and illuminating text explains the methods by which these 
various results are obtained and, incidentally. ai'*s tho 
reader materuj^ly to appreciate those technical triumphs 
and subtletj^?s w'hich can Ije appreciated by all once they 
have been pointed out by a sympathetic and understanding 
expert. 

Frank Ruttf.r. 
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CASTLE GAY. By John Buchan. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

During the rough-and-tumble of a Reclorial election 
the students of Glasgow kidnapped the wrong man. and 
the victim was no other than Mr. Thomas Carlyle Craw, the 
greatest newspaper magnate of his time. By a happy 
chance he encountered in his misfortunes two most capable 
and energetic young men, Jaikie Galt, the famous Rugby 
intenuitional, and his friend, Do'<:ga 1 Crombie, who was 
an obscure and very critical member of Craw’s editorial 
staff. A stof)’ with such a setting and with Mr. John 
Buchan to write it will, it is needless to say, excite and 
fulfil the highest expectations. It is an admirable comedy, 
packed full of dramatic and surprising episodes, and 
readers will be glad to recognise among the persons of the 


drama certain old friends from ** Huntlngtowcr.” In 
addition to lively comedy and pungent satire, Mr. Buchan 
tells with his accustomed deftness the love-story of Jaikie 
and the Honourable Alison Westwater. ** Castle Gay ** 
must find a place in the holiday portmanteau. 

NOT BCENTIONED. By Andrew Soutar. 7s. 6(1. (Hutchin¬ 
son.) 

As the title at once suggests that tliis novel is a ** war 
book,” it is imperative to say at once that it is entirely 
free from those faults of sensationalism and exaggeration 
that have brought the entire genus into disrepute. And 
it is only in a special sense a war book, since most of its 
pages are concerned with the old Sussex homestead whence 
the sons went forth to fight and where the father and 
daughter gallantly ” carried on.” John Browne is a 
typical yeoman of the old school, who stands four square 
to all the winds of misfortune and bereavement, only to 
die when the last tension is relaxed. Mr. Soutar is a most 
accomplished story-teller and quickly captures our interest 
in the fortunes of all the Browne family. The family 
annals during tho eventful four years are fraught with 
traigcdy and pathos, but Mr. Soutar does not forget the 
humorous aspects of war-time village life. It is an en¬ 
grossing narrative very true to life, admirable in its per¬ 
spective and refreshing by virtue of its sanity and shrewd 
insight. 

THE ISLAND. By Naomi Koydo-Smith. 7s. Od. (Constable.) 

■ Pitiful though it be, the theme of Miss Royde-Smith’s 
new book is one that will prove utqdeasant to the taste 
of many of her readers. " The Island ” tells the miserable 
story of Myfanwy Hughes, known as Goosey, whose re¬ 
pressed passions i..rive her into a morbid and bitter 
misogamy and a yet more morbid attachment for h'lossie 
Priestiiuin, a vulgar and sensual egotist. The story there¬ 
after is but the record, very cleverly and convincingly 
written, of Goosey’.s progre.ssive deterioration and of lier 
enslavement to her horrible friend. This way madness 
lies, and Miss Royde-Smith docs not shirk the implica¬ 
tions of her theme. Wliile we regret to see .so much 
ability siHjnt in turning pathology into fiction, wc must 
testify to tlie author’s very evident sinctTily of purpose. 
The book has some slight connections with two of the 
writer's earlier works, but they scarcely seem worth the 
making. Tlie sub-title, " a love story,” should have been 
omitted. Unwary readers might be misled by the ghastly 
irony. 

CORDUROY. By Adrian Boll. 7s. ltd. (Cobden-Satidersoii.) 

The publisher speaks no more than the truth in saying 
that this is a book alive ” for the agriculturist and the 
Arcadian.” Warned by his father against ” wa.sting 
time ” in desultory writing in Chelsea, the young author 
allowed himself to be apprenticed to a Suffolk farmer, 
with the happy result that in his first book he has some¬ 
thing definite and vital to w'rite about. As a description 
of the actual work on a farm from day to day, Mr. Bell’s 
pages are uncommonly lucid and interesting. He reveals 
the gulf which separates the novice’s view of nature from 
that of the initiate, and shows that even Thomas Hardy is 
proved by his poems to have been but a rural onlooker. 
At the same time. Mr. Bell demonstrates that an intimate 
knowledge of the land need not destroy a poetical delight 
in nature. The homely charm and bracing breadth of 
the East Anglian landscape are vividly reflected in his 
narrative, and he ha.s an eye—at once humorous and 
kindly—for the characters of the country-side. Rural life 
has found in Mr. Bell a very competent and pleasant 
interpreter. 

THE COMPLETE HUMAN BOY. By Eden Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. 

(Hutchinson.) 

This well printed but too loosely bound volume of nearly 
eight hundred pages represents ** The Complete Human 
Boy ” in a double sense. It is an ** omnibus ” containing 
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the five hitherto separate-lbooks in Mr. Phillpotts^s Human 
Boy " series; and between them those five boolcs—^now 
become one—certainly leave no aspect of boy life unstudied. 
In these delightfully light yet penetrative stories, the 
human—very human—boy is here revealed in aU his 
mingled glory and shame. He is presented sympathetically 
and with fine understanding, but without sentimentality. 
In an interesting preface written for the present edition. 
Mr. Phillpotts. pleasantly reminiscent, takes us back to 
the days when 7 'he Idler, under Bobert Barr and Jerome, 
was famous for its band of humorous writers. It was to 
this magazine that Mr. Phillpotts. a very young man, 
offered his first ** Human Boy " story, which produced from 
Jerome the request for many more tales of the kind. It 
tvas under this encouragement that Mr. Phillpotts returned 
in memory to his own .schooldays; and, looking back 
upon them from a man's standpoint," saw " the rich field 
that realistic treatment of the Human Boy might offer." 
How fully and admirably Mr. Phillpotts has tilled that 
fielcTI As the interpreter of the real, flesh-and-blood boy 
he has had many imitators, but no supplantcrs. 

THE STREET PAVED WITH WATER. By Almey St. John 

Adcock. 7.S. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Lot Tudway, the proud owner of the barge Welcome, 
dreamed of seeing " the name of Tudway & Son blazoned 
on barges up and down the country." But when the son 
grew up. he preferred the gentility of a haberdasher's shop, 
and Lot found his ideal partner in his once-despised 
daughter. Welcome. This, then, is a novel of barge life, 
and Welcome is its splendid and unusual heroine. When 
the brutal Lot is killed in a brawl. Welcome. thru.sting her 
broken romance behind her, develops into a remarkable 
business woman and becomes a person of importance. But 
her sex and her success create many enemies, and when 
she determines to move with the times and substitute 
steam for horses, all the ugly passions of the " boaties" 
are aroused, and her life is menaced. Wlien the menace 
nears realisation, her old lover is there to share it, and 
poor Welcome's dreams come true in detail. Tliis is a 
very fine and powerful work, marking the rapid advance 
of a true novelist. Miss Adcock lias given us a haunting 
book, tender and tragic, and of notable artistry. 

THE SMALL DARK MAN. By Maurice Walsh. 3s. 6d. 

(Chamben.) 

If Mr. Walsh's reputation os a novelist of distinction had 
not been already definitely established by " The Key 
About the Door " and " While Rivers Run," this, his third 
and latest novel, would have been completely successful 
in doing so. We are glad to see it issued already 
at a popfdaf price. Like its forerunners the story 
has for its' satting the Scottish Highlands and no reader 
will deny that the author's descriptions of the passionate 
beauty of the hills would be difficult to better. The 
whol^ book is impregnated with the lure of the moun¬ 
tains. the fragrance of the heather and the music of the 
wind in the pines. His cli iracters. too, particularly his 
hero, Hugh Forbes and his friend Charles Grant and 
Frances Mary, sister of Charles and beloved of Hugh, are 
all fully and delightfully alive, while a fine philosophy and 
a quiet humour place us further in the author's debt. We 
are grateful to Mr. Walsh for a story as refreshing and 
invigorating as a holiday in his native hills. 


Cbc I Boohman's XLablc. 

X> 0 M 1 NATI 0 N : SOME NAPOLEONIC EPISODES. By Marjorie 
Jolinston. X2S. (Murray.) 

Miss Marjorie Johnston, the younger sister of Miss 
Myrtle Johnston, who at the same age made a sensation 
a few. years ago with her novel. " Hanging Johnny," is 
oxdy eij^kteen years old. In this volume she has essayed 
to defttonsttato the dominating influence of Napoleon's 



Joeephlae. 

(From the design by Isabry.) 
I'rom " Domioation.” by Marjorie Johnston (Murray). 


character through a series of episodes in his career or in 
that of someone closely connected with him. There is an 
episode for each year in his life, from the time when in 
1795 he emerged into the limelight as a young artillery 
officer, to 1840, when, having been det^d nineteen years, 
he \vas given his final funeral in l^aris. Considering the 
vast bulk of Napoleonic literature. Miss Johnston has. 
.shown originality in treating an old theme from a new 
angle. It would be too much to pretend that she has 
achieved the dramatic unity and effect which such a 
treatment might have attained in maturcr hands. But 
she has thoroughly digested her data, and writes with a 
restrained picturesqueiicss that augurs well for her literary 
future. 

FAMOUS SHIPWRECKS. By Captain Frank 11 . Shaw. 

12s. Od. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

As a sea-writer. Captain Shaw needs no introduction; 
as a practical authority on his subject he is incontrovertible. 
Before he was twenty-two he had been four times round 
the world on board a windjammer, and had won an extra¬ 
master's ticketthen he took to the Atlantic Ferry and 
to writing. All his skill in graphic narrative, in clear 
elucidation, in illuminating comment is shown in his 
latest book. From the sinking of the Royal George in 
1782 to the Rye life-boat disaster at the end of 1928. ho 
traces many shipwrecks—by fire, by sea. by torpedo— 
ships piling themselves on the rocks or foundering in mid¬ 
ocean—ships valiantly fighting a losing battle, or quickly 
engulfed by the waves. But thrilling as are his accounts 
of the heroism displayed in countless crises, more splendid 
still is his history of the life-boat and its work of heroic 
mercy. The matter is apt to be greater than the manner. 
Nevc^heless it is a thousand times worth reading. 

PASCAL. By Jacques Chevalier, t^s. (Sheed A Ward.) 

Pascal was among the most versatile and remarkable, 
men who ever lived. "At twelve years of age. with a 
few strokes and circles, he had discovered mathematics ; 
at sixteen he had written the most learned treatiae on oonk 
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sections since classical times; at nineteen, reduced to 
machinery a science existing wholly in the intellect; at 
twenty*threc he had demolished one of the greatest errors 
in the physics of the ancients. At an age when other men 
are scarcely conscious of themselves, he had completed 
the circuit of the human sciences, perceived their vacuity 
and turned his thoughts to religious matters." So wrote 
Chateaubriand, and M. Chevalier, one of the most distin- 
lu^hed of living French philosophers, takes those now 
famous words as the text for a new study of I'ascal, in which 
he sees him not merely as the reconciler of the scientific, 
religious and intcr-religious-and-scientific problems of his 
own age, but as a unique model of intellectual and 
spiritual wisdom. M. Chevalier writes with authority on 
Pascal both as scientist and as saint, and his book breathes 
a fine enthusiasm which at times becomes ix*rliaps a weak¬ 
ness. To many readers, especially non-Catholic readers, 
it will seem that the writer makes loo light of certain diffi¬ 
culties in the interpretation of l*ascal. Hut if it must be 
read with caution, this is an intensely vital and interest¬ 
ing study, combining intellectual and " human " qualities 
in a very rare and charming manner. 

ADJECTIVES AND OTHER WORDS. Hy F.rncst Wceklcy. 

5s. (John Murray.) 

As one would expect from its distinguished author, this 
is one of the most thrilling of books—to one reader at any 
rate much more so than any deledivc story. The pursuit 
of a word, its tracking down, iind then as it were the 
spectacle of Professor Weekley <“arryiiig home his spoil in 
triumph—all this is a most satisfactory atiair. bortunatc 
the country that possesses two such gay j^rofessors as 
Saintsbiiry and our author. It is diliu ult to select any one 
of the fascinating chapters of (his book, l(»r every one of 
them cries aloud for (luolatiun. T.ightly, as if i1. were a 
feather, does Weeklev bear liis erudition. Nothing human is 
alien to Weekley, and lie can even lind cracks in Hie armour, 
which on tlie whole he very much respects, of the inoiiu- 
mentcil Oxford Dictionary. “ Someone,” he says, " should 
write a book on the debt nl our language to Scott, an 
autlior who, according to a con temporary raaiuifacturcr 
of shockers, is ' unreadable.' " It is extraordinarily 
interesting to learn that a number of familiar words are 
found for the first time in Sliakespcare : aerial, bump, 
countless, dwindle, eventful, fitful, gnarled, hurry, ill- 
starred, lonely, monumental and .so forth. On the other 
side of the picture st iids Theodore Koosevelt. ” 1 stand,” 
he said, ” by the Ten ('onimanclnienU. They are bully.” 

CIVILISATION AND THE CRIPPLE. Jiy Kmlcrick Watson. 

los. <>d. (Bale. Sons iV Jiaiuel.sson.) 

Mr. Watson, who for six years lias edited The Cripple, 
an international quarterly, here gives us the first book 
that has ever been devoted in any country to a survey of 
” social orthopasdics.” He discusses the whole problem of 
the relation of the cripple to society and of society to the 
cripple. While his main appeal is to the student, his 
volume will interest the general reader. The historical 
cliapters, in particular, are very fascinating and arc written 
with considerable literary alliisiveness and charm, b'rom 
ancient times, with a few humaner intervals, the cripple, 
until comparatively recent days, was regarded eilhei as 
an object of scorn or of ridicule, ami unhappily the 
industrial revolution undid nuicli of the good work started 
by eighteenth centurj* humaiiitarianisin. 'J'he Great \N'ar, 
with its advances in surgery, proved indirectly a blessing 
to cripples, and the new sunlight treatment is radiant with 
possibilities. The later chapters, dealing with the modern 
problem in all its aspect.s, physical and social, arc more 
tec|inical, but are always commcndably lucid. 

SO YOU'RE GOING TO GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 1 B> 

Clara H. Laughlin. los. Gd. (Methuen.) 

The author of this very attractive guide-book (one of a 
series that is likely to wdn great popularity) has had a very 
definite scheme in view' and has carried it out with notable 
success. Although it is a wcU-packed volume of more 
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New Writers 

Interesting Offer to Readers of 
“The Bookman” 

Readers of The Bookman who have literary antbitions 
are advised to write to the Regent Instihtie for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal- 
ism and Short Story Writing conducted by that well- 
known correspondence school, .applications should he 
addressed to The Regent Institute [Dept. D/\)f), Regent 
House, Palace (»ate, I.ondon, IF.8. The great demand 
for literary work at the present day is indicated by a pro¬ 
fessional author and journalist tn the following interesting 
article. 

Ill the.se days it does iu»t seem possible that there is easy and 
liiglily remunerative work to be hjid ftir tlie asking. Yet in all 
seriousness 1 say it is so. 'Ihere arc t'ditors in l.ondou who 
laid it very dilhcult to get the right stuff to print. 

Why is it that with the great di’Hiand lliere is for contri¬ 
butions the rejection sli]) is aii all loo eoininun rewanl for labour ? 
Because, just as a )K‘rHon who has an aptitude lor music cannot 
])lay an instrument without learning the technique of the art, 
HO a ].>erson cannot luqie to write saleable MSS. until hr or she 
is conversant with the few sinqile 
rules that turn the amateur into 
ail exiK*rl. 

'Jhe history of the Regent 
Institute is a record of unbroken 
success, due primarily to the 
fact that the instructional stall, 
composed as it is til well-known 
authors and journali.‘<ts, takes 
such a kindly and sympathetic 
interest in each student. 

The Course is a very fascin¬ 
ating one. and the exercises- - 
practice* 1 ones designed to j>ro- 
duce saleable MSS. at the outset 
--are adapted to meet each 
])crsou’s special need. As a 
menial tunic it is wonderful; 

.is a means of increasing income 
it has amply proved its worth. 

11 you are one of those with 
the urge to write you cannot do better than write to the Prin¬ 
cipal, Mr. Harold flerd. explaining your case, and he will 
consider you not necessarily as a prospective student, but as a 
potential writer. 11 you're nut he’ll tell you so, and without 
any obligation to yourself. 

Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelope 
(Jd. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 


.. Now I Earn 
£400 a Year by 
My Pen." 

A forinif Regent student, 
ATitiug twu yenre after enrol- 
inviit. reitora that ho ih now 
vai rung u year by hia pen, 

iihbough he knew nothing otMiut 
wntiiiK when he started the 
< inirtic, and uionvwor, had not 
h.id the advant.'ige of a good 
education. Hu declares: “It 
IS bjt giving the Regent 
Institute their due to say that 
] owe niy success to their valu¬ 
able tuition. 1 have no besita- 
tiou in ra'.oiiunencling those who 
have an urge to wriU: to place 
thi'iiisolvi's as students with the 
Regent liistitule." 
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Albrecht Diirer vieite Hens Sacha. 

(By Richard Grou.) 

Prom " Bo You'ce Going to Germany and Austria I" 
by Clara K. Laughlin (Methuen). 

than five hundred pages, the author knows that even that 
allowance is too meagre for completeness and detail. The 
book is meant for the holiday tourist whose time is limited, 
and accordingly includes ** only those places to which a 
majority of travellers go, and a few others to which tliey 
may like to go wlien they know ^vhat the attractions of 
those Icss-frequentcd places are." Miss Laughlin is better 
than her word, and her range will be found to be both 
wide and discreet. She reveals a genuine talent for this 
kind of work, and her book is compact, readable, interesting 
and informative. The format is very handy and attractive 
and the book has a couple of dozen illustrations, end-paper 
maps and plans, and an excellent index. 


JSoohs of tbe Hbontb. 

F^m June I5tk to July 

(Books rcviezvfd in this Number are not imluded in list.) 

To take up FAIR PERTHSHIRE, by Hamish Miles 
(15s.; Bodley Head), at o^'*'s leisure after unforgettable 
sojourns in the exquisite country depicted, is sheer delight. 
It is to see again with the mind’s eye countless glimpses 
by the way that enchanted in passing, but w^ere submerged 
in the wealth that steadily unfolded itself. Mr. Miles has 
captured, to a remarkable extent, the glamour that belongs 
not only to the beauty and charm of the present, but to 
the tradition and history in wbi^h It is steeped. A good 
deal of the ground covered is well known, but tliere are 
many adventures into the unfrequented glens and villages, 
aa well as in the company of past and present worthies. 
Who can forget the magic of the Dochart as it rushes 
under the bridge at Killin, the conlmanding grandeur of 
SchiehalUon, or the serene peacefulness of Strathjrro ? 
Yet ^ese are few of the many spells cast by tliis witching 
ahire* We can imagine this book appealing equally to 
those for whom it is a happy reminder and those for whom 
it holds such rich promise. Mr. John McGhie has been an 
exceUent collaborator with lUs eight delightful illustrations 
in colour and seventy-six in black-and-white. 


There is no need to recommend a new P. G. Wodchouse, 
especially when it is concerned with Jeeves, That cream 
of gentlemen's gentlemen has made his own niche among 
the laughter-makers, and a very secure one it is. In 
VERY GOOD, JEEVES (7s. 6d.; Herbert Jenkins) he carries 
the reader with his unfailing verve and resourcefulness 
into, and out of, some of the most amazing predica¬ 
ments. An ideal holiday book of the vim and sparkle 
variety. 

We have not forgotten the delightfully unconventional 
tone of Mr. Roy Elston's previous book on Southern 
France. Now he has turned his attention to TRAVELS 
IN NORMANDY (7s. 6d.; Bell), and in the same free and 
easy manner quickly establishes the reader on intimate 
terms with the country’s romantic pageant of history, 
with its glories of architecture, and with its people at 
work and at play. Surely Caudebec, where more than 
ever " one feels tlie need of roots," will grip the reader as 
it gripped Mr. Elston, but, strong though the temptation 
is, it is impossible to particularise amid such profusion. 
The bcautie.s of town and country-side come in for their 
full share of appreciation, while ample attention is given 
to the more material matters of hotels, fares and many 
other useful hints. 

Guide-books of to-day, more than ever, assume elastic 
proportions, and each holiday season brings its due crop 
of the light and ch-tty variety, which serve not only to 
elucidate one's immediate problems, but to turn a mere 
visit into a vastly entertaining and prohtable adventure. 
Ill this connection Messrs. Harrap’s Kitbag Series have 
been remarkably successful. In each instance the books 
arc from the pens of the recognised authorities on their 
subject, and the two before us at the moment—LONDON 
TOWN, by Sidney Dark, and THE ENGLISH LAKES, 
by W. T. I’almer (7s, 6d. each) are no exception. A man 
w'lio can wrest romance out of an insurance ofiicc can be 
safely trusted with a magic subject like London. Such 
a man is Sidney Dark, and though he writes primarily for 
the visitor from a distance, he relates much that will 
agreeably surprise and interest tlie Londoner himself, who 
is notoriously obtuse to his surroundings. Mention must 
be made of the very choice drawings by Joseph Pike. 
Mr. Palmer’s book is, in his owm words, “ tlie result of 
a lifetime’s scrambling, rambling and reading." Both by 
text and illustrations he has happily conveyed the grandeur 
of the mountain scenes and solitudes and added to this 
a wealth of helpful advice on planning walking lours, rock- 
climbing, etc. 

Another excellent series is Bell's Pocket Guides, in 
which KENT, by S. E. Winbolt (6s.), is just to hand. 
Briiii-full of varied information, the interests of to-day are 
ilextcrously blended with those of dim and distant yester¬ 
days. As in previous volumes Miss AVinifred Ward has 
been responsible for the numerous photographs and these 
play no small part in depicting the quaint villages with 
their old-world cottages, the inland waterways and coastal 
beauties, as well as the ageless interest that attaches to 
Canterbury and many another spot. 

Only by virtue ot its title can SEEING SUSSEX, by 
Matiel S. Rudkin (3s. 6d.; Elliot Stock), be linked with the 
foregoing. In breezy, humorous vein Mrs. Rudkin de¬ 
scribes the privileges of entertaining the divers and sundry 
relatives and friends who descended on their rectory with 
the idea of " Seeing Sussex." The diversities of view¬ 
point and the artless subterfuges often indulged give 
excellent scope for her light-hearted and refreshing 
chronicles. 

ART 

Studio. —^The Spirit of America: Currier and Ives Prints. 
5s.—Master Draughtsmen: Number x. Michel- 
Angelo. 5s. 

Warne.—C orreggio, Corrado Ricci. 31s. 6d. 

CRinCtSIf AND RELLV8-LBTTRRS 

Constable. —^Novels and Novelists. Katherine Mansfield 
7s. 6d. 

Mitre Press.-—A rt and Sex. M. J. Nicolton. 53. 
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IfNiVBRSiTY OF CHICAGO PRESS. —^Abovc Pompeu. Ernest 
H. Wilkins. 6s. 

EDUCATIONAL 

University of London Press. —Fundamental English. 
P. B. Ballard. Junior Series. Book Four. is. 4d.— 
Teacher’s Book Four. 2s. 3d. 

Watts. —Great Sons of Greece. F. J. Gould .-—Temple 
* Bells. E. Royston Pike.—The Origin of the World. 
R. McMillan, is. 6d. each. 


FICTION 

(Price 7s. 6rf. each, except where otherwise indicated,) 

Anglo-American Publications (London).—Kondora. 
Percy Pigott. 

Geoffrey Bles. —Behind the Lines. W. F. Morris. 
Bodley Head. —^The Price of Victory. J. D. Strange. 
Jonathan Cape. —Lyndesay. John Connell. 

Cassell. —The Golden Cat. Douglas Newton. 

Chapman & Hall. —^The Prince From Overseas. Sir Basil 
Thomson. 

Collins. —^'fhe Shop Window Murders. Vernon Loder.— 
The Person Called " Z." J. Jelferson Farjeon.—The 
Story of Leonora. Lady Troubridge.—^The Link. 
Pliilip Macdonald.—^W’atcr Into Wine. Catherine 
Cotton. 

Constable, —Show Me Death. W. Redvers Dent. 

John Hamilton. —^Murder OIT Broadway. Leonard 
Falkner. 

Harrap. —Camouflage. Laurence W. Meynell.--Madder 
Music. Mildred Cram. 

Heinemann. —The W'ooden Woman. Alexander Town¬ 
send.—^The Beacon Hill Murders. Roger Scarlett.— 
I^ok Homeward, Angel. Thomas Wolfe. 10s. 6d.— 
When the Melody i.s Finished. Norman Towar. 
Hodder & Stoughton. —^Trial by Water. Hulbert Foot- 
ner.—Jane Steps Out. May Christie.—^The Van tire 
Diamonds. Seamark. —Slane’s l^ong Shots. E. 

Phillips Oppenheim. 3s. fxl.--Giving Him Up, Ruby 
M. Ayres. 3s. 6d.— Starveacrcs. Nora Kent.— 

McLean at the Golden Owl. George (loodchild. 
3s. 6d.—’My.stcry Valley. Max Brand.—White Face. 
Edgar Wallace.—Fislies All Alive. Madge S. Smith.— 
Gone North. Charles Aldcn Sclt/cr.—Murder at High 
Tide. Charles G. BootJi.—^Tremendous Gain. Paddy 
Sylvan us.—Red. A. M. Chisholm. 

Hurst & Blackett. —^When the Tide Runs Out. Edgar 
Winch. 

Hutchinson. —Voodoo. John Eslcven. The Penance of 
Brother Alaric. Bruce Grajme.- -Tlic W^oman Ayisha. 
Talbot Mundy. 6s.—The Spider's Debt. Johnston 
McCulley.—Italian Adventure. Isabel C. Clarke.— 
Martin Make-Believe. Gilbert Fraiikau.—To What 
Gfeen Altar ? W. B. Maxwell.—Chances. A. 

Hamilton Gibbs. 

Herbert Jenkin.s. —^The House in Tuesday Market. 
J. S. Fletcher. 

Herbert Joseph. —Please Meet Alphonse. Jesse Collings. 

2S. 6d. 

Knopf. —^Thc Kramer Girls. Ruth Suckow. 

John Lane. —^Penny Rose. F. E. Mills Young. 
LiPPiNCOTT. —^Beggar-maiJane Abbott.—Bubbles. 

Maximilian Foster. 

Methuen. —^Doctor Cockaigne. N. E. Davies. 3s. 6d.-— 
A Double Quest. Dougla.s Timins.—Garstons. H. C. 
Bailey.—^The Witch of Chelsea. Olga Hartley. 

John MuRRAy.-:-Down to the Sea. Alexis Macandrew.--- 
Breakers. N. Brysson Morrison. 

Nash & Grayson. —Open Till Sunset. D. M. Locke, 
Putnams.— When Beggars Ride. George Agnew Cham¬ 
berlain. $2.00. 

Selwyn & Blount.— ^Aviva. Richard Fisher. 

Stockwell.— Our Dead Srfves. A. Mabel Barker. 

Ward, Lock.— Delicate Fiend. E. Charles Vivian.— 
The Valiant Jester. Maribel Edwin.—The Vanished 
Guest. OttwellBinns. 


/inhalant^ 

Everybody knows that **Vapex” 
is good' for colds, but the ** I^glc 
Drop” has many other valuable 
uses. 

Keep “ Vapez" at hand inthesununet as well 
as in winter, because it will enable you to avoid 

Summer Headaches 

which are very depressing. Vapez may be 
applied to the forehead with the finger or 
cotton wool. In a dose muggy ” atmosphere 
the refireshing " Vapez” vapour quickly dispels 
the ‘‘stu^ess.” 

Travel FaHane 

The air of railway carriages, buses, and ships* 
cabins is apt to become very oppressive. 
Breathe ^‘Vapex’* from your handkerchief 
to keep the head dear—^the penetrating vapour 
is wonderfully refreshing. 

Toothaehe 

In an emergency temporary relief may be 
obtained by rubbing the gum gently with the 
finger or cotton wool moistened with Vapez.** 

Of Chcimsts, 2p 9 3/- per bottle 
THOMAS KXRFOOT & CO. LTD., BARDSLBV VALE 


A UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
copy of “ Writer's Own Magazine " (6d. monthly). In¬ 
valuable for practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered 
in literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd.. 29, Ludgate Hill. London. 


AUTHORS* MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 worde. All work 
executed personally. Highest teatimonlale.— Miea 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park. S.W.19. 


"IF you ARE SEARCHING FOR A NOVEL THAT IS 
ORIGINAL you NEED SEARCH NO FARTHER IHAN 

THE STREET 
PAVED WITH 
WATER by 

ALMEY 
ST JOHN 
ADCOCK" 


cOAILY NEWS) 


HCX>DER AND STOUGHTON 
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rOKClON BOOKS AND TKANSLATtONS 

Bodley Head. —Personalities and Powers. Knut Hagberg. 
12s. 6d. 

Dent. —Martin Luther: A Destiny. Lucien Febore. 
10s. Od. 

Harrap. —Wagner In Exile. Woldemar Lippert. los. 6d. 
John Murray. —^The Cloud Messenger. Translated from 
the original Sanskrit of Kalidasa, by Charles King. 

. 2s. Gd. 

Richarus Press. —The Demon. Michael Lermontov. 
1 guinea. 

ScMOLAKTis Press. —^'fhe Country Waif.-"'rhe Ca-stle of 
Pictordu. George Sand. 8s. Gd. 

Sheed d: Ward.— For Joan of Arc. .Marshal Focli and 
Others. 7s. od. 

HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

B.;tsford.- Little Known England. Harold D. Eberlein. 
12^. 6d.—Touring 1 -ondon. W. Teignmoiith Shore. 
4s. 

Braithwaite & Miller. —Oscar Wilde. Patrick Bray- 
brooke. 7s. Gd. 

CoNSTAiiLE. —^'riie Conflict. E. E. Kclletl. 12s.—Exmoor 
and Other Days. Arthur O. Fisher. 10s. f>d.— 
Family Origins and Other Studies. J. Horace Round. 
25s. 

Dent.— Suffolk and Norfolk. M. R. Jones. 5s. 

Foyles Welsh Press. —Snowdonia, Its Scenes, Shrines and 
Stories. J. Cuming Walters. 

Harrap. Sudan Sand. Stella Conrt-Trealt. 15s.— 
Burgundy. StephcMi Gwynn. 7s. (xl.—The Atlantic. 
Stanley Itogers. 7s. (id.—Blue Rhine, Black Forest. 
Louis bntenneyer. 7s. (id. 

Homeland Association.— Dear Old Ciirnwall. Various 
contributors, is. 

Hutchinson. —Stampede. Stella Court-Treatt. 7s. od. 
Herbert Joseph. — ^T.-ovc and Sunshine In the East. Janet 
Aldis. I2S. txl. 

Werner Laurie.-— Celebrated Musicians, Past and Present. 
Hubert Whelbourn. 8s. Gd. 

Methuen. —Etruria Past and Present. M. A. John.stonc. 

7s. Gd.—Paris. Raymond Escholier. 10s. Gd. 
Newnes. —Afoot in Italy. John Gibbons. 7s. Gd. 
Robertson & Mullen (Melbourne).—Along the Track. 
Robert H. CroU. .js. 

JUVENILE 

University ok London Press. —From David Coppcrffeld 
to David Blaize. 10 authors. 2s, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Edward ArnoiAi. —The Discovery of Poetry. P. H. B. 
Lyon. Gff. 

Bodley Head. —H.M.I.*s Notebook. E. M. Sneyd- 
Kynnersley. 7s. Gd. * 

Peter' Davies. —Early Keyboard Instruments. Philip 
Jaihes. 30S. 

Ekkiciency Magazine. —Shaping Your Career. W. j. 
Catoii Norris. 3s. Gd. 

Harrap. —^I'hc Ochrana. A. T. Vassilyev. 15s. 
Jarrolds. —On the Track of Murder. Arthur ('arey. 18s. 
Knopf. —Gardens of This Wor.d. Henry B. Fuller. 
78. (xl. —The Old Book; A Mediaeval Anthology. 
Dorothy Hartley. 32s. (id. 

Lippincott.— An Hour With the Movies and the Talkies. 
Gilbert Seldes. 4s, Gd.—The ApieRcan Novel. Grant 
Overton. 48. (id.—An Hour of American History 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 4K. Gd. 

Mitre I*ress.— A Subaltern in Macedonia and Judea, 
191(1-17. Rev. R, Skilbeck Smith, 5s. 

Morley & Kennerley. —Behind Both Lines. Hugh 
Kingsmill. Gs. (id. 

John Murray,— The Road Home. Gertrude Ramsay, (is. 
Nash & Grayson. —The W^ipers Times. 8s. Gd. 
Newnes.— The Conclusions of Modern Science. Walter 
Grierson, zs. (id. 

Oliver & Boyd (Edinburgh).—The Shetland Sketch Book. 
W, Fordyce Clark. 3s. Gd. 


Ous^LEY. —^No—B adiah. 2s. 

Cecil Palmer.— Untold Talcs of W^ar-Time London. 
Mrs. Eustace Miles. 3s. Gd. 

Eric Partridge. —Songs and Slang of the British Soldier. 
7s. Gd. 

Rider. —^The New Nuctemeron. Marjorie Livingston. 
4s. 6d.—Hands and Faces. Katharine St. Hill, 
los. 6d. 

Sheed & Ward. —No Popery. Herbert Thurston. 7s. Gd. 
Simpkins. —Empire Stock-Taking. L. St. Clare Grondona. 
los. Od. 

Stockwell. -The Art of Remembering. Rev. B. J. Wicks. 

IS. 

Tuttle (Vermont, U.S.A,).— ^My Travels in the Spirit 
W’orld. Caroline D. Larsen. 

Valentine (Dundee).—Tommy Lome's Book of Scottish 
Humour, is. 6d. 

Williams & Norgate. —Poland, Germany and the Corridor. 
Casimir Smogor/ewski. 6s. —Authors* Annual, 1930. 
,5s. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Sinr.wiCK & Jackson. —The Story of Tobit. Doris Pail- 
Ihorpe, Zoe Procter and Dorothea Rock. 2s. (id. 

POETRY 

Aquila Press.- Poems (Two) 1925. Nancy Cunarcl. io.s. (id. 
Constable.— Pass, Stranger, Mrs. Peyton Macke.soii. 5s. 
Privately Printed by Author. —The I'assion of Joan of 
Arc. L. C. Hcadly. 

Heinkmann.—L ight in Six Moods, (ieorge Rostrevor 
Hamilton. 3s. Gd. 

Elkin Mathews & Marrot. —^)ueer Little Poems. Laura 
Russell. IS. Gd.”-These (Jur Matins. Michael 
Roberts. 3s. Gd. 

New Zealand PublishinO Co. (Wellington, .\.Z.). —V^erses 
and Essays. Philip S. E. Hereford. 3s. (id. 
University of Birmingham Medical School. —Student 
Verse, 1921-1930. 2s. (xl. 

Vale University Press.— VirUiosa. lionise Owen. Gs. Gd. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Cambridge University Press. —The Knowledge of 
Reality. Wincenty Lutoslow.ski. 7s. Gd. 

Carey Press. —^The Epistle to the Romans. Henry Cook. 
2S. Gd.—^The Acts of the Apostles. F. Townley Lord. 

2 S. (id. 

Dent. —A Free Church Psalter. Edited by Pauline Taylor. 
IS. Gd. 

Elkin Mathew's & Marrot. —Psychology and Religion. 
E. S. W’aterhouse. 5s. 

Pickering & Inglis. —The Inspiration and Accuracy of 
the Holy Scriptures. John Urquhart. 5s.—The 
Gospel of the Bible. W. E. Vine. 2s. Gd.—Twenty- 
one Difficult Texts in the Bible, is.—The Believers’ 
Blue Book. Hy. Pickering. 2s.—In Christ. A. J. 
Gordon. 2.s. 6d.—Praying Hyde. £. G.Carr6. 2s. Gd. 
J^URK Thought Press (Watford).—^A Lamp to the’Feet. 
Frederick H. Haines. 6s. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Blackwood.— Saracinesca. F. Marion Crawford. 3s. Gd. 
Cobdkn-Sandekson. —Undertones of War. Edmund 
Blnndcn. 5s. 

Constable. -Robert E. Lee. Major-General Sir F. 

Maurice. 7s. Gd.—Many Cities. Hilaire BcUoc. los. Gd. 
Heinemann. —Flying Corps Headquarters. 1914-1918. 

Maurice Baring. 8s. Gd. 

Iliffk.—S peed. J. E. G. Harwood. 2s. Gd. 

Jordan. —^How to Form a Comjiaiiy. Herbert W. 
Jordan. 2s. 6d. 

Macmillan. —The Optimist. E. M. Delafield. 3s. 6d. 
Nash & Grayson. —The West Indies. George Maiiington. 
7s. Gii. 

Richards. —L>Ti8ts of the Restoration. John and Con¬ 
stance Masefield. 2s. Gd.—Essays, Moral and Polite. 
John and Constance Masefield. 2s. (kl. 

Scholartis Press. —^Lady Julia Mandeville. Frances 
Brooke. Rs. Gd. 





Collector 

" Ltt not the collector^ tlurefore, ever, unieu in some urgent and 
necessarjf circumstances,part with any of his treasures .*'—BuRTON 



MANUSCRIPT COLLECTING. 

HliRK is an increasing interest in the collecting of 
manuscripts, as manj' readers must realise when 
they look through the catalogues that are issued by the 
various antiquarian booksellers. Alnjost every list that 
is printed contains some important manuscriiits offiTed 
for sale to the public, and more than a tew are both 
costly and rare. It is the same in the auction-rooms. 
With nearly every sale of books, there is usually put up 
for auction a manuscript or two of varying importance, 
which are 
sold for sums 
that range 
from a few 
pounds 
t o m a n y 
hundn‘ds. 

Tim(‘ was 
w h e n a n 
author, even 
a II o t a b 11‘ 
author, took 
no interest 
in the manu¬ 
script that he* 
had written. 

N o w ever\’ 
writer, of any 
importance 
wliatsoeviT. 
realises that 
his original 
manuscript 
may be worth 
a consider- 
abl<^ amount, 
and lik(i a 
wise man. he 

carefully preserves it against the time when someom sug¬ 
gests that he may ])e ready to dis])ost: of it. 1 don't 
think that anyone can cavil at such an attitude, because, 
after all. a manuscrijit is like any other piece of property. 
It has a market value, and the author is in no wise to 
be criticised for stalling what is his own, and what he 
knows is bound to appeal to the collector who is inter¬ 
ested, and who has enough money to make the juirchase. 
Of course it is not every author who can look at his 
manuscript and say that the chances are he may, in due 
seastm, sell it for so much. But many can indeed do 
this, as we have seen from catalogues and auction .sales. 

Not .so many years .since, a number of Conrad manu¬ 
scripts were sold in Nt?w York for .some thirty-odd thou¬ 
sand pound.s. I don’t suppose for one moment, that 
when Conrad wrote those fine stories of his, that ho ever 


thought they would, after his death, be sold for so large 
a sum. Hut tlie remarkable thing is that the original 
manuscripts of comparatively recent books bring their 
owners amounts that run into a hundn*d or more pounds. 
It takes many years, and many virtues, of cour.se, for a 
manuscript to reali.se the £15,000 odd that was paid for 
the famous “ Alice in Wonderland ” manuscript. 

.As in the case ot first editions, the intelligent collector 
of manuscri])ts, unless he be a rich man. and can afford 
to buy those rare and valuable ones at prices whiclj do 

not make 
h i s pocket 
too light, 
goes after 
the manu¬ 
scripts of 
those authors 
who.se fame 
is not yet 
great, or who 
has only just 
begun to 
pu.sh his way 
forward i n 
the race for 
success. 
Now this 
class of 
manu.script is 
not ea.sy to 
c o m e b y ; 
for. as a 
rule, .such an 
author does 
not trouble 
much about 
such things. 
Although, 

here and there, you will find him holding on to them 
against a po.s.sibk‘ demand- a demand that he hopes 
will become an actuality. 

fiut one can get hold of .some* manuscripts by the 
more promising of younger writers, for a pound or so. 
Not so long sinc(* an author gave the original manuscript 
of a three thousand word story to a friend, which he 
kept; and all honour to him. That friend had a great 
belief in the future of the author, although at that time 
I don’t suppose anyone would have given a guinea for 
it. A similar kmgth of manuscript, written by the 
samt; writer, was sold recently for £40. Nowadays he 
is a considerable ]iower in modem literature. So you 
.sf.H* how the values of manuscripts are advancing. Jis in 
the case of many first editions, 

I have in front of me at the moment of writing, 




Photo by Will CaSy. Joseph Conrad. 
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several lists of manuscripts which contain many dozens 
of originals offered for sale. I am confident that, before 
many years have passed, a number of these will be worth 
very much larger sums than they are priced to-day. 
First edition collecting, the making of association books, 
the collecting of manuscripts, belong to each other. 
Each is an entity in itself, but combined you have a 
richness in collecting that is hardly surjmssed in any 
other pursuit. 

I saw marked at £30. somewhere the other day, a 
collection of twelve original typescripts of James. 
Stephens. They were poems, containing many correc¬ 
tions by the author. It is my guess that this collection 
will be worth far more 
than this in the years to 
come,i^ Not to-morrow, 
so to speak, but before 
many years have gone 
by. Once on a time, if > 

one could have got hold ^B-: - 
of them, 1 suppose ^B ' 

Hardy's manuscripts ^B 
might have been bought ^B 
fbr very modest sums. ^B 
Now they are worth ^B 
many hundreds of ^B 
pounds. One could fill 
many columns with ^B 
instances of the high ^B 
prices that are paid for 
original manuscripts of ^B 
famous books, which at 

could have been ■BBHBBHHBi^BBBi 
bouglit at a reasonable 

figure. Item 3„. From HaroKI Hill’s “ I 

If anyone is thinking oia Frints 

of venturing to enter this 

domain of collecting, you may be sure that it is not 
without its troubles and pitfalls. There is need for 
care in the matter of “ faking," concerning wliieh one 
of these days we shall have something to say. The 
collecting of manuscripts can be begun in a modtfst 
way, and out of that modesty there may come a riclmess 
of jxissessioh that will have made all the trouble more, 
than worth while. It will need a .special sense, and 
knowledge and understanding will come*only by way 
of experience, spread over, perhaps, a long period. 
The successful collector of manuscripts will be he, or 
she, who has something of that inner sense of literary 
judgment, about which we have so often written. No 
collecting in the three sections that arc mentioned above, 
can be successful if there is a lack of this under¬ 
standing. At least, even though wc make no remark¬ 
able finds, and never have the luck Jo buy a manuscript 
at a small price, and sell it' for a fabulous sum 
within a short period, there is a fascination in it; and if 
we collect carefully and in no stupid unrestrained spirit, 

. the collector will not find a balance on the wrong side 
of his account. 

Since writing the above we have come acro.ss 
two MSS. of C. E, MontagueV—" The Morning's 
War " and " Hough Justice," containing 1,900 sheets 
—Montague w*as a great writer of 
mpdam times, and when he died a year or 



two since, we dost an author and a thinker of 
eminence. 

THE MARKET. 

Since our last notes appeared, but a few limited 
editions have been announced, although not much 
information finds its way into print concerning such 
works. There has been issued, between the moment of 
our writing and the publication of this issue of The 
Bookman, a new book by A. A. Milne, entitled " When 
I Was Very Young," of which there is a limited signed 
edition, the whole of which was subscribed for before 
publication. Another limited signed edition, issued 
•last month, was a new play by George Moore, entitled 

" The Passing of the 
Essenes." This is a play 
based upon incident 
' from Mr. Moore’s famous 

book, "The Brook 
. .;^B Kerith." We should 

like to call attention to 
^ ** Sienese Painting of the 

Trecento," by Curt H. 
^ Weigelt, assistant director 

of the Institute di Storia 
^B deir Arie in h'lorence, 

^B and "Venetian Painting 

^B of .the Seicento and 

Settecento,” by Guiseppe 
Fiocco, Professor of the 
^B History of Art in the 

^B University of Florence. 

Both these 

BBBBBBBBBBHBBBB books are published by 

Homestead*. the Pegasus Press of Paris. 


Books, Tracts, Kngravpd Views and 

relative to America." ThoSC tUOSt entertain¬ 

ing and delightful books 
wliich Mr. A. Edward Newton, tlie famous American 
book-collector, writes, are all beginning to comman'd fine 
prices, and we dare say that as the years go by they 
will appreciate very much indeed. That very attractive 
book. " The Amenities of Book Collecting,” in its first 
printing is not easy to find now at $50-$80, and before 
flu* year is out it ought to reach $100.00. The English 
first edition of this work has little value. It was 
the American edition, with an Englisli title page and a 
different binding. It is the American first edition that 
is scarce and going up in value. Probably Mr. Newton' 
has as line a collection of Johnsonian material as any 
private collector in U.S.A., and it is being added to 
every year. We see that a privately printed little 
item, " A Johnson Book-plate," which is illustrated by 
an impression of Mr. Newton’s John.sonian book-plate, 
engraved by Sidney L. Smith, costs about $40-$50, 
when a copy turns up. 

We have added two things to our shelf devoted to 
H. M. Tomlinson’s writings. One is " Between the 
Lines," which is something of a confession of literary 
faith. This was the subject of a lecture given at the 
Harvard Union. The limited edition is very difficult to 
come across. The other is a wonderful volume of ‘ ’ Great 
Stories of the Sea"—the best collection and the 
cheapest ever published—to which Mr. Tomlinson has 
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contributed un introduction. Mr. Tomlinson is, we under¬ 
stand, a.t work upon another novel, as well as a volume 
of essays. Be sure to go on collecting all of this author's 
books. He is in the way of becoming our greatest 
living writer, and his earlier book.s and limited editions 
will fetch very large sums one of these days. That 
^first book of his, Sea and the Jungle —very scarce, 
f anyhow in a first-class condition—is enhancing in 
price. Not so long since you could buy it for £i, now 
you would probably have to pay £50 to £60 for a 
really mint copy. 

In spite of the alleged .slump in first editions, and 
books in general, the buying and selling of old and 
rare and modem books continues, and although there 
has been, perhaps, .somewhat less business during the 
past few months, the interest is almost as gr(*at as e\‘er, 
as our postbag shows. Before long wc shall be back 
to normal again, and prices will go up to their true 
values. So now is the time to buy and to hold. This 
is our advice to those who art* commercialJj’ diB])o.sed. 
Even so, it is the right time for those who buy for pure 
literary values, and for permanent possession. 

DIVERS CATALOGUES. 

Not a great number oi catalogues a])pear at this 
time of the year, although I am a little surprised 
that I have so many to write about this month. At 
the time these note.s appear, hardlj' any catalogues will 
be issued, although they will begin to apj>ear again very 
soon. As a matter of actual fac'l there are no seasons 
for antiquarian bookselling as in j)iiblishing; but 
naturally August is not the best kind of month in 
which to bring out a list, as most of iis are holiday 
making. Even so, when'Ver we are, there is always 
the same pleasure to be gatliere-d from looking through 
a catalogue, wlu'ther it is in the summer or w'iTiter. 

Soon after I wrote my notes last month. many li'^ts 
came tumbling in and as usual they are full of interest. 
When 1 see m3' pile mounting high, 1 realist* the large 
amount of business that is done in the selling of olil 
books and fir.st editions, both hete and in America. 
A number in the collection before me has come across 
the Atlantic, and are very inltTc‘sting. 

Again 1 want to call attention to a tine eatalogiu; 
issued by Maggs Bros. It is an e.Mremel)' valuable 
publication, dealing with “ The Art of Writing,” cover¬ 
ing the period from 2S00 b.c. to a.d. lOjo. The entries 
are in chronological order, W’hich is ])articularl\' liel])ful 
for reference. This catalogue--No. 5.12--comprises a 
wonderful collection of original documents writt(*n on 
vellum, paper, jjapyrus, silk, limm, banibtu). nr inscribed 
^ in clay, marble, steatite, jasper, luTinatiti-. matrix of 
emerald, and chalcedony, llie items <‘.xhihit no less 
than forty styles of scripts in the languages of Eunqx?, 
Asia and A*frica. There are two indices; one* of the 
materials on which the tran.scripts are written, and the 
other of the languages. Some of the manuscripts are 
extraordinaril}' precious, and are priced at several 
hundred pounds. There is a fifteenth centur3' illumi¬ 
nated Book of Hours for English use, written b3’ an 
English .scribe on 144 leaves of vellum in Gothic letters. 
In this MS. there art* twenty-four finely painted full- 
page miniatures, done in gold and colours, and initial 


letters painted in red, blue and white on a gold ground. 
The price of this rare item is £550. This catalogue is 
full of the most interesting illustrations, and it is a 
most important li.st. 

Tile Foyles’ latest list did not reach me in time to 
mention it last month. There is a large number of 
attractive books and MSS. in it, notably a special 
American limited edition of Colonel Lawrence's “ Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom," sixty guine.as; a collection of 
original manuscripts of James Stephens, and many 
others, £30; quite a number of association books, l)e.sides 
book.s of all other departments of literature. A very 
well produced catalogue. 

Readers of Thk Bookm.\n may like to know that 
Messrs. Sotheran have issued a catalogue (No. 818) 
which they call ” Arabistan." It is a li.st of the various 
editions i)f " The Arabian Nights," as well as works on 
the countries and peoples of the nights. The catalogue 
has been out some time, but a copy has only just found 
its wa3' into 1113' hands. I have so often spoken of the 
wisdom of keeping many of the fine catalogues that are 
made by the antiquarian booksellers, and this and the 
Maggs one, refem-d to above, are indeed worth adding 
to our sh(*lvcs. 

I always find myself looking forward to an hour of 
pleasure when a catalogue comes to me from Francis 
Edwards, and I was not disappointed when I tiirned 
over the pages of their " Earl3’ English Literature " of 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth cejituries. There are 
nearly .s(‘\'en hundred books in this. They range in 
prices that will suit the rich collector, as well as the 
man of inodc'st means. And some of the lower priced 
books are not the l ast important. It is illustrated 
with a number of full-page plates. I .see one of the 
items is a Fourth Folio Shakespeare, price £1,200. It 
is a fine tall coj^y, with t>riginal end-pai)ers and hlatiks. 
.Another Edwards list. No. 524, that came along at the 
same time, is devoted to librar3' sets of standard 
works in linglisli literature, history, etc. A good list 
indeed, and one, I should think, in which nianv' book- 
lovers will find just that set of btioks, In' a standard 
author, whieli the\‘ want. 

A ve ry good (atalogue conies from h'rank Hollings’ 
Hook* hop ; or rath(*r a part of the catalogue. The 
part covers A-L, and contains a number of worthy 
items. In going through this 1 found m3'self marking 
no end of the books ; for it is a most comprehen.sive 
catalogue, covering ussocialion volumes, rhiefl3’ from 
the Gosse, Shorter and Colvin libraries; a greater 
number of modern first editions. mod<Tn fine printing, 
eighteenth century plav'.s, 'I'hoinas Hardy, juvenile 
litiTature, etc. This first pari includes no Ic.ss than 
i.j.Sq itiuns. and when it is completed it will make a 
ver3' comprehen.sive catalogue. 

There are two lists to be noted from Cambridge, 
fine is issued b\' that notable house* of Bowes Hi Bowes. 
Something over 700 entries arc to Ik; found in the li.st, 
arranged under private presses and special editions, 
first editions, literature in general, with a .selection of 
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books about books-^al>ifays a desirable section—as weU 
as a number of old prints and maps. The second list 
is from Galloway ik Porter—they send out frequent 
interim catalogues—covering a miscellany of works in 
all branches of literature. I was attracted by a com¬ 
plete set of the “ Story of the Nations ” scries, priced 
at 10s. ; sixty-five volumes in all. 

If there were enough space available it would be so 

easy to meander happily _ 

among the catalogues, 
taking more time ovtT 
them, and writing at 
greater length about the 
many dckxtable books 
mcntioncid in the pages. 

Fot instance, it irks us 
not to be able.' lo give a 
more lengthy considera¬ 
tion to the 1‘xcellent 
catalogue (No. 175) which 
wa.s po.sted to rne the 
other da>' by Dulau it 
Company. It is crowded 
with interesting b o o k s 
and autographs, and 
there are so many alluring 
first editions of the works 
of modern authors. Tlierc 
is a Dover Bible for £iHo ; 
and some of Ronald Fir- 
bank’s books. There is 
Lionel John.son’s Poems 
for £10 and George 
Moore’s “Avowals'’ for 
£2 5s. (theix‘ are thirty- 
nine Moore items). Also 
a n ii m b e r of Arthur 
Machen’s books—but you 
had better writt* for the 
list. The price's are Ncry 
moilerale. 

I* 

Mr. Fv/rtram Rota’s 
No. i() catalogue is as 
go<Kl reading as his ♦ 

earlier ones, containing 
close upon a thousand 

items of first edition.. From MoMrt. KIUs s catalogue of I 

association copies and 

autograph letters of modern authors. I note sox-eral 
books illustrated by Hugh Thomson. People are collect¬ 
ing books illustrated by this artist nowadays. Included 
also in the list is a gcKid collection of D. H. Lawrence’s 
books, as well as, among olhtTv^, "Vnany of John Gals¬ 
worthy’s works. I see that among the autograph letters 
and MSS. are twt) or three letters from Edmund Blunden 
costing £2 js. to £3 3s. 

I have received a capital catalogue from Mr. E. 
Hartley, one that is devoted to first <‘ditions of 
modern authors, including some unique items and 
presentation copies ; two lists from Reginald Atkinson, 
Nos. 84 and 85 of a general character; a most 



^ A Derome Binding. 

French Ked Morocco, with an elaborate 
border of floral sprays, Siam and dots 
surroundlnR the arms of Bacon Arundell 
of Trerice, all richly gold tooled by 
Deromn Le Jeune. 

From Mesars. Kllls's Catalogue of Old, Rate and Choice Books, No. 972. 


interesting catalogue of “ A Collection of Novels of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Century," recently issued by 
Mr. Greville Worthington ; and Basil Hyman's " Scarce 
Books " of the seventeenth and twentieth century. The 
latter is a short but excellent catalogue. I see that 
Mr. "Worthington is offering those fine books by Henry 
Williamson—“ Tarka the Otter," £i 2s. 6d ; “ The 

Old Stag," £i 15s.; and “ The Pathway " for 15s. All 
of these will surely go up in price. Mr. J. D. Miller's^ 

41st catalogue comprises 
a variety of old modem 
books, many of which are. 
first and scarce editions. 
In this latter list are a 
number of broad.sidcs. 

There is a second edi¬ 
tion, 1866, of “ Alice in 
Wonderland,’’ original 
cloth, £85 ; some original 
editions of Barrie's 
writings ; “ Th o Vicar 
of Wakefield,’’ with 
twenty-four aquatints by 
Rowlandson, £35 ; and 
many books bj' Conrad, 
Coppard, Kipling, etc., in 
an intriguing list that 
I received a few 
days since from Mrs. 
K. M. Lyall. 

I should like to call 
attention lo the following 
lists from Low’s Book¬ 
stalls—a miscellaneous 
catalogue containing a 
variety of old and modern 
works; HerbertTrema3’nc 
—modern first edition : 
many by Abercrombie, 
Bennett, Do la Mare, 
Robert Graves and so 
forth ; (xilbert Jamieson 
-- a short one ol modern 
.nil; nineteenth century 

irder of floral sprays, Siam and dots authors * \ndrt*W H av pn- 
rroundlnn the arms of Baton Arundell lUlilors . .Aiiurcw 

Trence, all richly gold tooled by dine & Son S —niiscel- 
sromn Le Jeune. 

, Rate and Choice Books, No. 972. laneoUS modcm books ) 

Chas. E. H. Carrington 
—all modern first editions, including some authors 
whom man^' people will want to collect before long: 
Marlin Armstrong, H. E. Bates, Helen Bcauclerk, T. F. 
Powys; Martin A. McGoff, E. Guntrip; The Sign of 
the Huntsman—these last three lists make good reading. 
Mr. McGolif sends us two lists, 20 and 21. Seven 
hundred first cdition.s, and the other of a varied 
character, while the short, but none the less valuable 
list of Mr. Hunt’s, includes a number of rare and valu¬ 
able collectors' items of the sixteenth to the twentieth 
centurj’. 

Some other catalogues worth the most careful ex¬ 
amination have arrived from Messrs. Maggs—^No. 543— 
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of modems and other books; a Caxton Head catalogue 
of works on economics, political saence. etc. and a 
shorter list of old and rare books from Messrs Elhs 
This contams many precious association books of a most 
unusual kmd For mstance there is an association 
copy of Walker's "The Virtuous Woman Found," 
whidi has a long sub>title, and which was Horace Wal- 
* pole% own copy with his book-plate and |)ress mark 
inside the front cover It is a catalogue woith procur¬ 
ing The Dublin Book Agency sends out two lists 
books from the library of Mana Edgeworth, and a further 
selection from her library Interesting lists these I 
must also note here a catalogue that has only just come 
to hand It is a catalogue of interestmg and important 
books in two parts—General I iterature and Antiquarian 
and British Topography, from Murrays Limited an old 
estabhshed house 

American catalogues have reached us from Gotham 
Book Mart, Dauber & Pini Bookshop , Scultt s Book 
Store, Gryphon Book Service Goodspecd s Book Shop, 
John Howell, and E S Whitt Ran Book Co I am 
glad to receive hese lists, for it proves that The 
Collector’s ” notes about lurrcnt antiquarian catalogues 
aie bting appreciated in Ametica 


THE ART OF EXTRA ILLUSTRATING 

T have had considerable experience in the art of I xtra 
Illustrating books and up to the present time have used 
upon innumerable volumes ttic total of 160 000 plates 
I suppose this IS a record for one person 
I remember an old bookseller once refused to sell me a 
copy of the Vicar of Wakcheld when he discos tied 
that 1 was going to take out the illustrations he told me 
It was a sin to destroy such a book Many people look 
upon the extra illustrator as a great vandal for they 
think of the books destroyed to obtain the plates But 
they seem to Xorgei the b(x>ks made of greater interest 
and preserved from destruetion by the fact of being of 
greater commercial \ due when so treated 
With regfird to the Ixioks 1 base worked ujxm Boswell s 
Johnson heads the list Of this famous classic 1 have 
extra illustrated ti 8 sets of vanous editions, ranging from 
ten volumes to two volumes The next most popular 
book IS Walton and Cotton s Angler, of which 1 hav e 
done scores of copies It is a liook which, I think although 
extra illustrated, should be kept a handy sire, for old 
Walton lb alwajrs entertaining To me it seems a mistake 
to extra illustrate Walton into thiity volumes folio, for 
example It then becomes onl> a picture-lxiok I remem¬ 
ber having seen a copy of this gigantic size once offered for 
sale by a bookseller Was it not I amb who said that 
Walton almost made the fishes themselves talk ^ 

The * Pickwick Papers ’ makes another favounte I 
once made a copy with 1,000 plates including 100 water 
colour drawnngs of various ‘ pubs, etc, patronised by 
the famous Pickwick I doubt whether there was ever 
another character in fiction who has fixed his mdentity 
upon 80 many localities as Mr Pickwick 
Books upon Napoleon have a ready sale, but those on 
the Duke of Wellington are on the slow side and I have 
done very few of them It is a curious fact that our 
enemy at Waterloo should be the favourite, while the 
victor is just the reverse I wonder if the future will 
make President Kruger more popular than Lord Roberts ’ 
Disraeh's " Curiosities of Literature ** is a most interest¬ 
ing, thouf^ sadly neglected, book, and many hundreds of 
plates can be put mto it I have done many sets of this 
book. 

Of books of American inteiest those ^j^pon General 
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Washington head the list. Then come the works of 
Washington Irving and O. W. Holmes. 

. For Londoners, J. T. Smith's " Book for a Rainy Day " 
never fiuls to find a customer, being full of anecdotes of 
famous Londoners and London of a past age. The famous 
Pepys* Diary " lends itself to extensive treatment; 1 
have sold dozens of sets of this perfect picture of London 
life from 1660 to 1669. What a pity Pepys did not keep 
the record for a longer period. 

Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield " comes first in popu* 
larity in the fiction class. There must be, I think, more 
illustrated copies of this novel than of any other work of 
fiction, exceeding even " Robinson Crusoe." 1 once did 
the edition illustrated by Hugh Thomson (on large paper) 
and when finished it formed a perfect history of book 
illustration for above a hundred years, including as it did 
examples of copper-plate work of the eighteenth century 
right down to the modem three-colour process illustration. 
There were tliirty-five variou.s editions 
used upon it, and it goes without saying 
that it is now in a fine library in the 
United States of America. 

The Letters of Walpole, and the 
Diaries of Evelyn, Greville, Crabb 
Robinson, etc., are all good sellers. 

Books on Nelson and Lady Hamilton 
come under similar heading. I'he 
" Essays ” of Elia provide big scope 
for plates : there are many people who 
like to sec pictures in the " lissays," 
and it seems to me most interesting to 
be able to look, for example, at a por¬ 
trait of Miss Kelly, the actress, when one 

reads " Barbara S-" again. 1 say 

" again," for there can be but few 
people who have not already read it 
once. But alas, of sonic of the most 
famous characters in the " Fssays," 
there are no portraits known. How 1 
should like to see a portrait of the 
very much travelled and confidential 
gent upon the Margate Hoy who had * 
sailed through the legs of the Colosstis 
at Rhodes, and, wlien cornered, had 
to admit " the figure was indeed a little 
damaged." Yes, you can get a print of the Colossus, but 
not of the gent I 

Now we come to another sadly neglected book, the 
Howell " Familiar I-etters." They are most enteHaihing 
and instructive, and what does it matter if Professor 

Dryasdust of-iThiversity condemns them as not being 

reliable history ? With this liook we can travel England. 
Scotland, Ireland and Western Europe, ajKl ho entertained 
for hours together. Howell presents life os it was before 
the days of Pepys and Evelyn. With him we go to Spain 
with Charles 1 , when Prince of Wales, in search of a lady 
to make him a suitable wuv, and on many another similar 
episode. Howell was a personal friend of Ben Jonsou, 
but it is curious that he never mentions Jonson’s greater 
contemporary, Shakespeare. This book when extra illus¬ 
trated makes a most entertaining work. Just one final 
hint—get the Howell " Letters " edited by J. Jacobs if 
possible, but if not, any of the old editions will equally 
repay the buyer. This l)ook% was Thackeray's bedside 
companion. Arthur W. Waters. 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT.* 

In many ways this is a remarkable publication, and there 
are a great number of people who would hardly know what 
to do if, for any reason, they w-ere unable to refer to it in 
the course of their work. It not only has considerable 
value for those whose business it is to read books, but it 
is of inestimable value to the editor and to the layman. 
Especially for those book-collectors for whom " The 

• Volume XLIII. 1929. £iiZ8.6d. (ElUot Stock.) 


Collector" of The Bookman now so admirably catwi. 
" Book Prices Current" is an important complement to 
the advice which " The Collector " gives us every month. 
We hear so much nowadays about the price that is paid 
for this and that book, and there are so many books sold 
at auction each year, as well as in a hundred other ways, 
that it is impossible for anyone, be he expert or amateur, 
to carry the prices in his head. Even if he tried to record 
them in some way, he would find his time completely 
taken up by the work involved. " Book Prices Current " 
is a reliable record of the prices at which books have been 
sold at auction from October, 1928 to August, 1929* 
Naturally a work of this kind, if it is to be reliable, takes a 
long time to compile, and the new volume has only recently 
appeared. One of the merits of " Book Prices Current" 
is that the thousands of entries are arranged in one alpha¬ 
bet. It can be seen quite well how important this is. But 
this is a virtue of compilation that must take time to 
carry out. Tlierc must be many readers 
of " The Collector" section of The 
Bookman who are mindful of the 
sugge.stion that is given us from time 
to time—that the collector of old and 
rare and modern books should make for 
himself a shelf of handbooks to which 
be can refer when he is in need of 
iiiTormation. Here is one volume at 
least that should find a place on that 
shelf, and if the buyer is one who seeks 
for profit out of his collecting, he may 
even reimburse himself with the initial 
outlay for " Book Prices Ctirrcnt" 
before many weeks are passed. The 
editor, to whom the collector owes 
much gratitude for his painstaking task 
of putting the volume together, con¬ 
tributes a very interesting introduction. 
He draws attention to certain dis¬ 
tinguished happenings in the auction 
sales of last year, and in the .section 
that immediately follows wc have a 
consecutive list of those dates. Of 
Mr, Jamea course no reader must think that a list 
Staphena. kind, however valuable—as this 

surely is—records the price of every 
book ! That is impossible. There are thousands of other 
books, the current value of which can be determined 
only by the expert. But for most people " Book r*rices 
Current " is a reliable and stifificient reference book. It 
is invaluable to the present reviewer, and he does not 
know what he would do without it. 


GARCILASO DE LA VEGA.* 

Garcilaso de la Vega, the Spanish poet whose brief 
career coincided with the first third of the sixteenth 
century, was a typical figure of the Renaissance, touching 
life at many points and crowding much experience into a 
few years. There is indeed a striking resemblance between 
his story and that of our own Sir Philip Sidney. Like 
Sidney, he was soldier and diplomatist, courtier and 
romantic lover, and died young on the field of battle; 
and as a poet he came much under the influence of the 
Italians. No more than the Englishman's however are 
his odes and sonnets mere literary exercises ; they too 
have the inten.sely personal note which sounds through 
the elegant formality of " Astrophel and Stella." " His 
feeling." as Mr. Cleugh says. " is always intensely and 
unconsciously passionate and subtle, his insight pene¬ 
trating." And again : 

" When he speaks of persons, of rivexs, of trees, of meadows 
or of mountains, these objects live in hU verse with that vitality 
of art. which seems so much more real than that of Nature 
herself and utterly different from the unconvincing imitation of 

"The Odes and Sonnets of Garcilaao de la Vega; An 
English verse rendering by James Ckngk. £3 3s. (Aquila 
Press.) . « 





it in the stock abstractions of much of what still passes for 
literature." 

ITie strength and sincerity of the poet's feeling might be 
equally well illustrated by almost any of the five odes 
or the tliirty-eight sonnets; but the following may be 
given as earnest of the quality of the rest: 

" Thixiking my road lay clear and straight—O blind I—. 
Halted 1 was by such calamity 

o I cannot dream, though mad the dream should be. 

Of aught that may awhile content my mind. 

The Imadest field too narrow I do find. 

The starriest night but dark appears to me. 

Bitter and hard the sweetest company. 

Hard as the field of war my couch once kind. 

" Of sleep, if sleep doth come, but that strange part 
That is the image of Death's self alone. 

My soul cmbraceth. wearied by this care. 

The sum of all is that fate sets my heart 
Hourly to judge less dread the hour just gone, 

Though seen my grief therein, than this 1 bear." 

Garcilaso’s x^oems were translated more than a hundred 
years ago by Jeremiah- Holmes WifTen. translator of Tasso 
and obsequious historian of the house of Russell, in the 
sun of whose patronage he basked. But Mr. Cleugh's 
skilful renderings, in this handsome edition of two hundred 
and fifty copies, are greatly to be preferred. 

Francis Bickley. 

THE DEVONSHIRE GIPSY. 

I liave often reproached Swift for the cruel realism of 
that .scene in Brobdingnag where Gulliver recounts a visit 
to the metropolis of the giants. No one hesitates to believe 
that Swift is describing the lepers and crawling vermin 
which swarmed the slums of Dublin as he knew it. 

Begging is indeed a disenchanting theme when stri])pcd 
of its variety and adventure, and Swift Jived only at the 
beginning of an age which witnessed the high watermark 
of mendicancy and all its allied professions. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century mayors and sheriffs were at 
their wits’ ends to terrorise and penalise the " mumping 
cadger." One contemporary writes of " the trade of 
begging " that " every street, every alley, presents some 
miserable object covered with loathsome sores, blind, 
mutilated, or exposed almost naked to the keen wintry 
blast." This hideous stock-in-trade was the gauge of merit 
among the begging community. Alexander Grose writes in 
his curious " Olio " : "A man who has lost one leg yields the 
pas to him that wants both ; and he, who has neither legs 
nor arms, is nearly at the head of his x>i^ofcssion, very 
extraordinary deficiencies excepted.” 

However the life of the begging community had a livelier 
side than that. Gay found ready material for the happiest 
of. plays; and later on Burns scarcely over-tinted the 
frolic of his cronies. 

Monsieur Archcniiolz gives us the sober truth. Writing 
about 1780, he says. " The beggars have their club in the 
parish of St. Giles's, where they meet to carouse, read the 
gazettes, and talk about politics. No one dares to attend 
their assemblies unless he is a beggar himself or introduced 
by one." 

The fact that such a state of things did really exist is 
also vindicated by the life and adventures of Bampfylde- 
Moore Carew, who live<l in the time of Swift, and who was 
■o i^e-eminent in his profession that his fame was bruited 
through England and Wales and many parts of Europe 
and America. He is not known now though his epic 
career was recounted for fifty years after his death. Some¬ 
times. if you search through a bookseller's lists of curiosa 
you wiU see his book—" The Life and Adventures of 
Bampfylde-Moore Carew, the noted Devonshire stroller and 
Dog-Stealer." And for a shilling or two you will secure 
some of the raciest reading and rollicking entertainment 
that time, unfortunately, has hidden except for the searcher 
in odd literary corners. I must have seen a dozen differ¬ 
ent versions of Carew’s story. The 1745 edition is the 
one to get. or failing that, the edition by Thomas Price in 
1768. 
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Carew endowed begging with the spirit of high adventure. 
He was in fact, by right and title, tlie king of beggars. And 
as becomes a king his birth was gentle. He was a true heir 
of the Devon Carews who sailed and fought with the 
Drakes and Fortescues and Howards. Perhaps that 
explains the rover in him. For while still a boy he left 
his home, his friends and his school and joined a company 
of gipsies. 

Carew never seriously looked back, though from time 
to time the lords and ladies who were his friends and 
relations pleaded and offered their kind intervention." 
He was sealed of the " vagabond and useless tribe," a.s 
Cowper calls the gipsies, and he lived and died in their 
calling. The life was hard, but its codes were based on 
fidelity; uncertain, but rotating with adventure; and 
profitable withal. Numbers of persons came to the 
g4psieB to know their destiny, and paid well in return. 

After several years Carew determined to curve his own 
fortune and we find him moving from place to place m 
England and Wales, generally the southern counties*, 
cheating his old friends, imposing on the gullible, out¬ 
witting the suspicious, but never regretting the lot he had 
cast Hts narrative is packed with episodes from page to 
page, picares<iiio and gay, and often daring He was 
known well all over the south of England, he made a 
voyage to Newfoundland, another to Europe, and wa.s 
twice shipped to the slave states of America, but succeeded 
in escaping each time He moved rapidly from place to 
place. His method was almost invariable He would 
search the papers for news of a wreck or lire, or other 
local disaster, mug up the facts of the case, and then pass 
himself off as one of its unfortunate victims He was 
often a soldier for a day—deserting with the enlistment 
money. 

When not begging or exercising his plausible tale, he 
picked up a living by rat-catching, vetting sick dogs and 
cows, and dog-steahng. On the outside of his coat, wc 
arc told, he always wore a large buff girdle, stuck thick 
with the largest and most terrible rats he destroyed, which 
served as a badge of his profession He had a strange 
fascination over dogs and could lure the most surly mastiff 
from its master's doorstep—as indeed he often did. 

While on a flying visit to Newcastle he fell in love with 
the daughter of an afxitbecary, who was nothing loath to 
settle hiB daughter on the mate of a fe^peciable trading 
vessel. Only when the bride was got to sea was this 
masquerading mate unmasked. But the good girl admired 
her roving lover no less, and dwelt at Hath while Carew 
pursued hts profitable itineraries For many years he led 
this roving till lus name became a houschoUi word. 
He was tm happiest •of adventurers Hy day, it is related, 
lie wore a mask of poverty and distress; but by night 
throwing oil that disguise he gave himself wholly up to 
riot, mirth and jolUty, frequently callfbg upon lus fat 
landlord or landlady for the other pint. Here is a typical 
instance of his irresponsibla life, which illustrates his 
extraordinary scU-assuram.« and his ability to get away with 
the most awkward situations. He had been impersonating 
a certain Aaron Cock of St John's, Newfoundland, who 
he pretended had arrived in England after a disastrous sea 


voyage and wks traveling now from place to 
supported by charity. At last be arrives at BridgwaHiF 
The narrative runs: 

'* The inhabitoiits of Bridgemater were very kind to hiin, and 
this poor Foreigner pass’d unmolested from Door to Door, 
everyone compassionating his deplorable Circumstances; at 
last rushes forth a I^ber from his Shop and Work, a huge 
two-handed Fellow, and an irreconcilable Enemy to VagabOndSH 
who calhng poor Mr. Cock many scurrilous and abusive Names, 
as Vagabond, Rogue, Rascal, &c and Mr. Cock like a Man of 
Honour and Spirit, highly resenting the Afiront and Injury, to 
It they go forthwith in the publick Street like two furious and 
enrag^ Bulldugs, sometimes upon their Legs, sometimes in the 
Kennel rolling over and over, and most heartily bdabouring 
one another; this tough Battle soon attracted a great Mob 
about the miry Combatants, who all took Part with the poor 
Newfoundland'Maai, for the Barber thro' the whole Town had 
the Character of a very ill-natur’d litigious Fellow, and Mr. 
Aaron plying his Fists very smartly, and obtaimng some 
Advantage over the quarrelsome Tonsor, the universal Outcry 
was. Well done Mr. (^ck, well said Mr. Cock, pay him. bang 
him hearttly, and other such Expressions, which traded to the 
encouragement of Mr. Cock and the Confusion of his Antagonist; 
in the End up comes Capt. Moms, who, with his Cape, most 
heartily belaboured the Ikirbcr over his Head and Back, who 
finding the whole Town against him, and Mr A aron rather too 
hard* for him too, sneaked into his shop, and washing his 
Cloaths sHtled himsdf to his Work again.'' 

Carew was apprehended as a " vagrom man " several 
times, but one no more conceives of him as a common 
mendicant, than of V*. H. Davies as anything but a super¬ 
tramp. In later years he was elected as the king of the 
gipsies when Clause l*atch, their old leader, died. His new 
tasks involved the mterpretation of gipsy law and record¬ 
ing the annals of their community. But all this must be 
gathered from his narrative, where also much other enter¬ 
tainment waits the ciunous reader. You will learn, for 
instance, how he swam three miles across the Delaware 
river on horseback , how he lived a fugitive life for many 
days in tlie tree-tops, coming down at night to milk the 
cows in the scattered farms; how he upset a supercilious 
quack doctor; his marvellous escape from a military 
guard-house, his evasions from the press-gang, sheriffs, 
and customs officers, his many devices for turning a dis¬ 
honest penny, his captures, trials and escapes, in America 
and Euiope. 

Tradition records that he readied a benignant old age; 
though 1 have seen a statement that " this vagabond died 
in July, 1759, m the fiftieth year of his travels." 

But if Carew’s livelihood was despicable his life was far 
from being so. He was roguish but no rogue ; and, as his 
epic concludes—" he only stole dogs, and did no harm 

‘ Philip Parker. 


The following ts another reply to Mr. Ktrby*s article tn 
our June issue. Mr. Kirby will reply in our September 
issue. 

We send catalogues to anyone interested ; if we definitely 
know that they are interested, we continue to send them 
whether they order or not. If people about whom we 
know nothing do not order for four or five years, we remove 
their names. James Thin (Edinburgh). 
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WILLIAM H AZLITT. 

By Gilbert Thomas. 


I. 

I T will be a hundred years on September i8th since 
Hazlitt, the most vigorous and eloquent of English 
essayists, died in a Soho lodging-house. He was born at 
Maidstone on April loth, 1778. It has been suggested 
that his family was of Dutch origin, but his genealogy 
cannot actually be traced farther back than to his grand¬ 
parents, who lie buried in a lonely Tipperary church¬ 
yard. His father was a Unitarian minister, who.se 
studious gift.s and fine character deeply impressed 
themselves upon him. Hazlitt was to become one of the 
greatest of Londoners. But 
his early years were spent 
itincrantly in England, Ireland 
and America, where his father 
held various charges before 
settling, in 1787, at Wem, in 
Shropshire. The New World, 
though he lived in it during 
several of the most plastic 
years of childhood, seems to 
have made no irapnission upon 
Hazlitt, the whole bias of whose 
mind was temperamentally in 
favour of the Old. After 
years of youthful browsing 
in his father's library and of 
explorations through the 
Shropshire country-side, he left 
Wem, in 1793, for London, 
where he became a student at 
Hackney Theological College. 

His life there fostered his 
inherited passion for meta¬ 
physics. But philosophy attracted him more than 
theology, and within a year he had decided against 
the ministry as a career. 

. It is surprising that Hizlitt did not immediately turn 
to art; for, during his residence at Hackney, he had 
often visited his brother John's studio in London, and 
painting was already a rival to philosophy in his am¬ 
bition. At any rate, he returned to Wem, and spent 
most of the next eight years there in doing nothing." 
as the world dubs. that desultory walking, reading and 
meditation which arc an indispensable part of an 
essayist's education. It was during this period that he 
met Coleridge and Wordsworth, in circumstances im¬ 
mortally described in his essay," On My First Acquaint¬ 
ance with Poets." Coleridge and Wordsworth were still 


aglow with revolutionary fervour, and Coleridge in 
particular seemed to Hazlitt like a god. It was one of 
the disappointments that helped to sour him that he 
lived to see not merely the dissipation of Coleridge's 
fine powers but the " betrayal" by both collaboraters 
in the " Lyrical Ballads " of their early political faith. 
Hazlitt tells us that he " started life with the French 
Revolution,” and, unlike most of his contemporaries, he 
never outgrew it. The aftermath of the Revolution 
left him unmoved, and the restoration of the Bourbons 
goaded him to a frenzied anger with " the hag. 
Legitimacy ” which obtrudes itself—a veritable King 
Charles’s head—through all his 
work. The fact is that Hazlitt 
was a sentimentalist at heart. 
If his Republicanism has been 
founded in genuine humani- 
tariani.sm, his own ideas of the 
Revolution would doubtless 
have undergone change. But 
he remained till the end a 
theorist, who hated kings more 
than he loved peoples. 

In 1802 Hazlitt decided to 
becom*^ an artist. He served 
apprenticeship under his 
brother, and later at Paris, 
on nituming from which city 
h<r became for a time an 
itinerant portrait painter. His 
" Charles Lamb " is familiar 
to visitors to the National 
Portrait Gallery. Being dis¬ 
satisfied with his progress 
in art, though no le.ss a 
person than Northcote encouraged him to continue, 
Hizlitt, now married and the father of a .son, scuttled 
in London in 1812 with the laudable aim of making 
an adequate living for himself. He had already 
published his first book, which had vexed his thought 
for some years. In later life he still owned his 
" E.ssay on the Principles of Human Action ” to be his 
favourite child. But the public remained unimpressed 
by this attempt " to remove a stumbling block in the 
metaphysical doctrine of the innate and necessary 
selii.shnc$s of man." The book had no rerders, and a 
similar fate befell his two subsequent attempts to build 
himself a literary monument after his own heart. In 
" Characteristics," which appeared in 1823, he sought 
to epitomise his philosophy in a series of maxims. The 
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volume contains some admirably pithy writing, but it 
lapses too often into didacticism, while the writer’s love 
of Bonaparte and hatred of Pitt too flagrantly assert 
themselves. The Life of Napoleon in four volumes 
which he published three years later is held by some 
critics to be a sounder and more 
readable work than Scott’s. But 
material for an adequate bio- j 
graphy was lacking in 1826 ; nor, I 
in any case, would Hazlitt’s hero- 
worship of Bonaparte have been 
acceptable to British readers. 

Hazlitt is .among those authors 
whose best work, as they con¬ 
ceived it, is forgotten. He lives 
to-day by virtue of his journal¬ 
istic writings, which he himself 
regarded with much less affection. 

The failure of the public to take 
him at his own valuation added 
to his bitterness of temper. 


Hazlitt, as we have seen, settled 
in London in 1812, at the age of 
thirty-four. The rest of his life was 
a period of intensive journalistic 
Activity. He began as Parlia¬ 
mentary reporter for the Morning 
Chronicle^ and soon became its art 
and dramatic critic. Before long 
he was ranging over the whole 
field of miscellaneous ” writing. 

He was associated with Leigh 

Hunt’s Examiner, and became Promabuttij 

one of the most regular and 

brilliant of Edinburgh contributors before Macaulay. 

Considerable interludes were spent at Winterslow, the 

Wiltshire village to which he continued to resort long 

after the divorce from his first wife who had introduced 

him to it. That Hazlitt was equally at home in town 

and country is but one reflection of the balance and 

variety of iftterest whibh, along with other qualities, 

make him among the two or three best ” miscellaneous ” 



From a bust by Joaeph Durham. 


" the noblest sight in the metropolis "—the mail- ’ 
coaches setting out from Piccadilly. His style was . as 
vigorous as his spirit; it was always simple, natural and 
forthright* When really moved, he rose to heights of 
eloquence untouched by any other English essayist. 

But he never strove after effect. 

A Writer with his virility had 
no need to do so. “ Style,” in 
his case, could afford to look 
after itself; so much so, indeed* 
that journalism in hiS hands 
turned spontaneously to literature. 
His most familiar books— 
"Sketches and Essays,” "Table 
Talk,” " Winterslow,” and the 
rest—^were all compiled from his 
hasty journeyman’s work. Many 
people say that an author cannot 
write his best for money. Some 
authors certainly cannot. But 
Hazlitt is one of a noble com¬ 
pany, including Shakespeare, 
Johnson and Dickens, who demon¬ 
strate the folly of generalisation. 


As a critic Hazlitt has been 
variously assessed. He was, in 
this capacity, an inspired amateur. 
He was no academician; there 
were large gaps in his reading; 
and he cared little about aesthetic 
niceties. His credentials have, in 
William Haalltt. consequence, been disputed by 
iph Durham. many of the more professional and 

conventional among his fellow 
critics, even by some who have subconsciously appropri¬ 
ated hb opinions. Hazlitt’s lack of scholarship and hb 
impatience with technicalities imposed certain limita¬ 
tions upon him. But more than ample compensation 
lay in hb verve, his native shrewdness, and hb sturdy 
independence. He had the first quality of every good 
critic—the power of rousing enthusiasm. No other 
critic is better calculated to awaken the interest of 


writers in our tongue. No essaybt has sffrpasscd him 
in range of theme. His passion for metaphysics gave 
hb work a pliilosophical background, and, if he never 
reached sublimity, he attained very often an inspired, 
or spiritualised, common sense, as in hb noble diapter 
on " The Fear of Death.” His equally keen objectivity, 
however, kept the philosopher in him from being dull. 

Hazlitt may have had no profound love for humanity 
in the flesh; but he was intensely interested in hb 
fellow men, and insatiably curious about the little as 
• well as the big things of life. He possessed, mmeover, 
an inexhaustible fund of animal spirits, and hb 
exuberant gusto makes such essays as the famous ” On 
Going a Journey ” the jollicst things of their kind in 
the language. Hb vitality was unquenchable and all 
embracing. He was equally absorbed in reading 
Qiaucer or in playing fives, in speculating on some 
abtruse. questioii in metaphysics or diacugging some 
actual conduct, in lookmg at a picture or 
witnoBij^ in browsing in a ffdd or watddng 


ordinary readers in art or poetry, and his taste—as 
evidenced, for example, by his studies of " The Englbh 
Comic Writers ”—^was admirably catholic without being 
diallow. He was least successful, perhaps, as a dramatic 
critic.. He was more interested in dramatic literature 
than in the actual drama, and certiain defects in his 
book on the " Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays ” are 
traceable to the fact that whole passages of that work 
consbt of hb theatrical criticism " lifted ” bodily from 
old newspaper files. Here Hazlitt fell, as it were, be¬ 
tween two stoob. As an actual dramatic critic, he was 
too literary; but, as literary criticism, the " Characters’^ 
smacks too much of the theatre. 

When dealing with poetry, as with ever3^ing else, 
Hazlitt sometimes allowed hb pet prejudices to dominate 
him. Though he was soaked in ^eir poetry and at 
least paid it the tribute of mtimate knowledge, he was 
savagely unfair, now and then, to Coleridge and Words¬ 
worth, whose dianged attit^ to the French Kevcduticin 
bitteriy rikd him. Bui; when 
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check, his judgments were usually as sound as they 
were bold and mdividual. The verdicts contained in 
his ** Lectures on the English Poets " have unconsciously 
been absorbed by succeeding generations of com¬ 
mentators, and those verdicts now seem impugnable. It 
^ould however be remembered that Hazlitt was a 
pbneer. It needed vision and courage in 1818 to 
prefer Chaucer and Spenser to Dryden and Pope, 
and to rate Cowper and Bums above Darwin and 
Hayley. 

On the whole, Hazlitt was the sounder critic of poetry 
for being what might be called an "outsider.” He 
never pretended that poetry was his sole or main con¬ 
cern. ” Poetry,” he says in his essay on ” People with 
One Idea,” ” is a very fine thing, but there are other 
fine thing.^ beside.” There was no pontifical nonsense 
in him. He saw that poetry existed for life, and not 
life for poetry. As a judge of men, Hazlitt—^when, 
again, prejudice was kept at bay—^was seldom at fault, 
and he wrote nothing better than “ The Spirit of the 
Age,” which, reflecting the mellowed and kindlier out¬ 
look of his later years, is a fascinating and indispensable 
portrait gallery of nis period. 

IV. 

"What a companion,” says Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
" Hazlitt would have made on a mail-coach! ” The 
phrase may serve to suggest Hazlitt's merits and 
limitations. The people who make the best travelling 
companions are not, very 
often, the people with whom 
we should most care to live. 

We welcome vigour and 
variety of talk in a chance 
acquaintance, and if it be 
spiced with bold indepen¬ 
dence and a touch of malice, 
so much the better. But 
of the friends of our hearth 
and bosoms we crave unity 
of spirit and repose. 

Hazlitt lacked unity of spirit. 

He was at odds with 
himself and with the world. 

His nature, as we have 
seen, was tom by conflicting 
impulses, by disappoint¬ 
ments that sometimes turned 
him (a sentimentalist at 
heart) into a cynic, and by 
his inability to expel certain 
obsessions from his mind. 

That is why, in spite of the. 
fact that few writejs have 
ever been more self-analytical 
or franker in confessing their 
own faults and foibles, we 
do not feel that we really know' Hazlitt. We forget him 
when we are not actually reading him ; he has no 
permanent abode in our hearts; we do not love him 
as we love Charles Lamb or even Leigh Hunt. Lamb 
is the intimate friend with whom we can be silent, and 


whom we still possess when he is absent. We never 
establish real intimacy with Hazlitt. He is the 
engaging stranger, whose conversation beguiles for 
us the hours of a journey. But what conversation 
it is! How wide in range, how vital, how 
stimulating! We are certainly the better for having 
met him. 

Hazlitt, like many people who make good chance 
companions, was lonely at heart. He lived mostly in 
lodging-houses; he had many acquaintances, dis¬ 
tinguished and otherwise, but few friends—and with 
those few he quarrelled. His two marriages were 
miserable failures, and the best that can be said for 
them is that at least they were not due to mercenary 
motives, from which no writer was ever more exempt. 
By his first wife, it is true, he had a son, who, it is good 
to know, reciprocated his affection. For Hazlitt was 
affectionate at bottom, and pathetically failed to 
understand why people did not like him. There 
were, of course, too many monstrous bees in his 
bonnet. 

There were, unfortunately, some darker comers in 
Hazlitt's life. What are we to make of the man who 
could publish in the same year his " Characteristics ” 
and his " Liber Amoris,” that record of a squalid 
Edinburgh episode which is said to have cost him a 
biography by Stevenson ? Hazlitt must remain for us 
an enigma, but certain substantial items can at least 
be placed to his credit. He was not, as we have said, 
mercenary. He had the 
strength of will to forswear 
alcohol when it threatened 
to ruin him, and to become, 
with one brief lapse, a total 
abstainer. And if, as he 
himself argued, " sincerity 
has to do with the con¬ 
nection between our words 
and our thoughts, and 
not between our beliefs 
and actions," then, at 
any rate, Hazlitt was 
sincere. 

Finally, there must have 
been .solid worth in one who 
could win so moving a tribute 
from Lamb, and who " closed 
his c;arthly pilgrimage with 
an utterance of sublime faith 
in the Blessings he had never 
enjoyed, the Meaning ho had 
never discovered.*- For 
when, after fifty-two years 
of strife and loneliness, he 
” lay ghastly, shrunk, and 
helpless on the bed from 
which he never afterwards 
arose,” he could yet say: " Well, I’ve had a 

happy life.” Jt is his own immortal epitaph. " Some¬ 
where,” as Mr. Brimley Johnson remarks, " m visions 
he never found language to utter, William Hazlitt had 
seen God and knew that He was good.” 
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HENRY WILLIAMSON.* 


By C. Hensy Warren. 


T hanks be, that Mr. Henry Williamson has so detached, however ardently he feels about it, from the 

completely avoided the pitfalls of success 1 It thing which he is describing. In that of course he 

does not need a C3mic to say that many a writer, quite shows himself as a true artist. Up to a point he 

as good, has been ruined by such a reception as was has always possessed this power (therein finely 

given to The Pathway ” differing from the many 


when it appeared. But 
then Mr. Williamson has a 
country heart; and what 
can keep a man sane and 
balanced like a good 
country heart ? IheVe 
was perhaps little need, 
therefore, to have feared 
the effect of the success 
that blazed down on him: 
his heart was too certainly 
made of the right stuff. 
All the same, it is with 
real relief that one is able 
to say of his latest book, 
" See, he goes from good 
to better! " I am not 
implying that “The 
Village Book” will 
have anything like the 
success of his famous 
novel: I am impl3dng, 
however, that it may 
quite possibly live longer. 
“The Pathway” ap¬ 
peared (to use the jargon 
of the day) at the right 
psydiological moment. It 



who, to-day, " take an ^ 
interest in Nature ”) but 
never has it been so 
splendidly in evidence as 
in “The Village Book.” 

At the very beginning of 
the volume there is a 
sketch admirably in¬ 
dicative of this power. 

For a modern writer, with 
all his inherited sensitive¬ 
nesses, few themes could 
be more difficult to 
handle without revealing 
a fierce partisanship than 
that of the drama of a 
badger dig. Here is a 
moment in rural life 
when, tendencies of 
an almost mediaeval 
brutality flare up in the 
countryman; yet Mr. 
Williamson, i n describ¬ 
ing this Devonian 
badger dig, neither 
extenuates anything nor 
sets down ^.ught in malice. 
The result, needless to say. 


was not, as every great 

novel must in some way be, a study of Everjonan; 
but it was a study, vivid and sympathetic, of a type 
common in the aftermath of the War. As such it 
created a vast impression. But will the readers of a 
couple of generations hence get as much from it ? '' 

“ The ViUa^ Book,” on the other hand,- seems to me 
likely to giVe to frture generations an even greater joy 
than it can give to us. Sophistication (^nd by sophis¬ 
tication 1 here mean artificiality) is pushing its tentacles 
into the last of the rural fastnesses of England. The 
day is coming when no plac** will remain intact from the 
ravages of so-called Progress ; and when that day comes, 
whatever its considerable compensations, that sweet 
but unaccountable sanity which is the fruit of a country 
heart will be found no more. Only from certain books 
of earlier days will they be able to gather that precious 
harvest. And of those books “ Ipie Village Book ” 
will certainly be one. For any' writer, therefore, who 
can give us to-day a rural view that is neither cynical 
nor sentimental let us be glad: such writers are 
indeed few ; yet it is to them alone, that the honour wiH 
fall of handing on our particular gift to the ages yet 
unborn. 

It is Mr. Williamson's special qualification for the 
right to be included among this honoured few that he 
possesses the power always to remain in some degree 

* «Xiia Vfltage Book." By Henry WiUiamson. 7 a. 64. 

' Pays." By Henry WiUiameofi. 


is a piece of dramatic writ¬ 
ing .so vivid, intense, and poignant, that no propaganda 
could ever hope to achieve one hundredth part of the 
S3mipathy here evoked for a betrayed and beautiful 
beast. Seldom has Mr. Williamson written anything to 
match this terrible sketch. It is, indeed, exactly his 
ability to understand men so clearly that gives him his 
passport to that country where even Hudson and 
Jefferies are sometimes viewed askance : he knows his 
countr3mien so well that, even in their most degrading 
moments, he can hardly find it in him to condemn them. 
For the same reason, a sentimental view of those country¬ 
men would seem to him equally sacrilegious. There¬ 
fore he can and does' describe scenes which in any lesser 
hands would make the wise reader cringe. 

Who else for instance could have dared, and suc¬ 
ceeded, in the description of the village Tuneral that • 
makes “ The Ack3nnals ” so gravely beautiful ? Who 
could have kept the sob out of his voice, as he does, in 
telling of the pathetic sale of sticks of furniture up at 
“ the old Cob cottage ’’ ? And who knows better how 
to convey the unmatchable atmo^here of an Engli^ 
village inn as conveyed here in the chapters descriptive^ 
of the “ Higher “ and the “ Lower " houses at Ham ? 
But perhaps the best of all the test$ of Mr. WiDiam- 
8 on*s sureness is the avoidance of sentimentality in his 
handling ol the characterisation of dogs. The dogs that 
. conqpanton Maddison in “ The Pathway “ are axnongst 
the realest creations in that bodkand here, in ” The 
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Village Book, there is a brief but inimitable chapter away I confess I turned it to with misgiving. There 

^ certam lousy mongrel seemed somethmg crass and unnecessary in raking up 

The Village Book,'* so its author says, has been the earher life of one whose character I had already 

nme years a-makmg; it covers the wntmg period deeply probed m a book dealmg with his later days But 

1921-30 Some of it was wntten immediately after I had not got far when any objection faded completely 

the mcidents of which it tells, some long after other away It was not so much, perhaps, that I felt I was 

portions, again, are mere jottings set down exactly as leammg to know Maddison even better it was simply 

they were made at the tune—on the backs of envelopes, that" Dandehon Days " satisfied me of itself, givmg me, 

on match-boxes, on odd bits of paper To them all a as it did, a most touchmg charactensation of adolescence 
unity has been given by setting the incidents m the Here agam Mr Williamson's sure hand has enabled 
fictitious Devonian village of Ham They tell, however, him to do the impossible The study of sensitive adoles- 

not so much of Ham or any particular village, as of all cence is all very well when it is a prelude to further 

those strongholds of rural England that arc so rapidly adventure, but it is likely to prove nauseatmg when it is 

disappeanng They are a lasting and most valuable made a theme m itself “ Dandelion Days,” however, 

monument to a dead or dying England is a good book it fmgs true on t very page, and whether 

And while this monument ha% been m the proeess of you have read ” The Pathway ” or not, you should get it 

making, other works from Mr Williamson's pen have The same lovely wntmg that made ” farka the Otter'' 

appeared Of these, one that <ame out earlur in the a collector s book dm ctly it cami out is to be found here, 

year must licre be noticed Dandelion Days ” illuminatmg the simple narrative as hedges of white 

Dandelion Days ” is the second of foui novels which hawthorn will illuminate a country walk m March If 

altogether make up ' Die Flax of Dream ” Of them there is more than a hint of caricature in the drawing 

The Beautiful \ears,' which appeared last year, is of the various schoolmastets (mcluding old Mr Rore, 

the first, the last being the vndely read and distrvedly with his vague morahsmgs and constant denunciation 
popular “The Pathway'* It is a revised edition— of 'pauper souls”) that, anyway, is how boys do see 

only seventeen sentences remaining of the first pub- their masters, and if the sensitiveness of young Mad- 

lished version”, and it tells of young Maddison's dison seems some tunes in danger of becoming (nervating, 

schoolboy days That when it was first pubhshed it is soon offset by the impudent waggery of Elfish, type 

it should, appaiently, have leaived little else than of the fool that inhabits every' 5b “in every school And 

abuse (one reviewer begged the author to 'bury throughout the book there is constantly occurring some 

Maddison and forget him the sooner the better ) is acute observation of nature that startles the reader into 

astonishing, for Dandelion Days m its simple awareness Nor, since I have already mentioned Mr 

pathos, its amazingly convmeing picture of school life, Williamson's genius m the characterisation of dogs, 

its humoiu and its finely descriptive writing, would seem must I forget the tousled mongrel jm t of poor Bill Nye 

to be caleulat d to win the readers pleasure straight whose brief story is one of the fine moments of the bcxik 

A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PERCIVAL GIBBON AND 

EDWARD THOMAS. 


By Mrs T«>seph Conrad 

E ver smee the death of Percival (vibbon some lew many hours of intense pleasure to the mere listening 

years ago I have had it m mv mmd to write these whili. hp. And Tnkcnh Conrad cxehanered varns The 


years ago I have had it m my mmd to write these 
few words of affectionate re¬ 
membrance and appreciation I 
met him for the first time, 
twenty years ago, when he came 
to our house “ The Somenes ” 
with his wife for lunch. My 
husband had made his acquaml- 
ance some little tune before and 
I recall his remark made to me 
with quiet eonv iction “ I am 
suie you itill like him fess, but 
be careful. He is well known 
for his repartee, he will give you 
as good as you send every time'' 

Thus I was m a measure pre- 
jpared, although not quite, for the 
man whose quick mentality and 
brilliant wit called forth all my 
powers and exerted at the first 
moment all my inteUigencc He 
the kmd of man whose pre¬ 
sence made itself felt the moment 
he entered the room, and 1 owe PMoby«»4MMv 


while he and Joseph Conrad exchanged yarns The 
intense vinlity and albeit un- 
eonscious brutality of the man 
made him the most fascinatmg 
personality I have seen him 
ttndti as the most soft-hearted 
woman, and agam witliin the 
siiortcsl space of tiie iightmg 
male, asking and giving no 
quarter 

Hire was a man wlio died at 
the early age ot forty seven, who 
has left behuxd him quite a 
considerable amount of work, 
enough to keep a firm place m 
tlu world s literature As a very 
young man he must have had 
many queer experiences in Afnca 
during the Boer War, where he 
wis held prisoner—lis thrilling 
escajie provided him with enough 
matenal for mudi that stands 
recorded to his name Few 
Percival Olbbpfi. greater nsks as war 
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correspondent than he, during the Turkish War and the 
ghastly four years of the World War. 

There was so much in the spoken word and I have 
listened enthralled to his forceful voice detailing to my 
husband the plot and the final twist to a new short 
story. He would always produce the complete creation 
with every incident in detail before he would begin to 
write it. There was also much enjoyment and many 
thrills for those privileged to hear him recount his own 
hairbreadth escapes and complicated adventures. He 
had the power to bring to his listeners a mental picture, 
complete in even the smallest circumstance. I was 
never tired of watching the play of his sensitive mouth 
and admiring his wonderful head of blue-black hair. 
To see him with his children was a real delight. One 
remaric passed by his elder daughter caused him much 
amusement. The child caught him up quickly with an 
indignant protest when he said one day, “ out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings." " Daddy, we're not 
little pigs 1 " 

His sense of fun and fund of anecdote, which he had 
the rare power of presenting 
in such simple language 
(when he chose, a small child 
could easily understand him) 
made him excellent company. 

I have also seen people quite 
apprehensive of some rather 
msdicious attack, which they 
evidently doubted their power 
of defending}themselves 
against. He used to tell one 
tale with a show of grim 
appreciation as against him¬ 
self. It appeared that one 
Sunday morning, his father, 
the Rev. Morgan Gibbon, 
had justly or unjustly 
placed the boyl under re¬ 
straint. He stood for some 
time watching his father 
pace the 1 e n^ t h of thc^ 
garden perfd*.ling himself in 
his sermon, and dressed im¬ 
maculately for the purpose of 
conducting the service. An 
obscure impulse prompted 
Pcrcival Gibbon to run quickly, 
into the garden and turn the 
hose full upon his revered 
parent. Retribution was apparently swift and sure. 

Edward Thomas, in contrast to his fellow-country¬ 
man, appeared to mo always the quintessence of 
gentleness. Without a doubt the fact that I met the 
two together, and that most of the times I met Edward 
Tliomas, Pcrcival Gibbon was present, served to impress 
E. T.‘s most characteristic peculiarity upon me. In his 
wife's admirable little book, published some time ago, 
" As it Was," that very trait stands forth. He stands 
iwrtrayed in the most convincing manner because the 


most simple words are used. The second time I met 
him he was pa}dng us a visit while his third child 
arrived in the world. Although preceded by a son 
and daughter the advent of this ^ird little stranger 
appeared to £. T. to lose none of the wonder and 
tender awe that his wife describes as attending the birth 
of his first-bom. He spoke to me in gentle, anxious 
tones and needed much to reassure him from time to 
time. All that afternoon he sat quietly with our two 
boys, filling in the moat that still remained on one 
side of the house. I can see him now with his fair 
head uncovered and his pinkish-red tie fluttering in the 
breeze. From time to time he would turn his mildly 
anxious gaze in my direction. " Had a telegram 
arrived, and what did it contain in the way of news ? " 
He seemed to take comfort from my maternal manner 
and sat contentedly with the boys till such time as 1 
was able to assure him that his anxiety was over and 
another little daughter awaited his return. 

The next time I saw him his great distress was that 
this daughter was nearly blind. He appeared the next 
time faultlessly attired in 
khaki, only a few days before 
his death. There was some¬ 
thing in his quiet resignation 
to his fate, that fate which 
seemed to' both Conrad and 
myself to be scaled in some 
strange fashion, that impressed 
us all. Three of the men 
who sat that night in my 
husband’s study have crossed 
over, but not one of them 
seemed at the time to have 
that tragic air of fate and 
finality, as the man whose 
very gentleness seemed the 
strongest protest against the 
senseless taking of life. One 
felt his uncomplaining accept¬ 
ance of the inevitable, and 
yet by mutual consent no 
word of the War was uttered, 
even although our own boy 
was on the French front. I 
recall the sinister fact that no 
one spoke of the future, of an end 
to those years of nightmare. 

It was only a few days 
later that Joseph Conrad 
made one of his rare and brief visits to town. He had 
secured one comer seat, two old friends quite by chance 
occupied two other comers, and just as the train pulled 
out of the station, the door flew open and the fourth 
man sprang into the carriage. My husband turned his 
head to see E.T. sink into tlie scat opposite. “We 
meet, then, my dear Conrad, once more” Tlie words 
stmek upon the ears of the three men like a knell and 
a shudder ran down my husband's back. He told me 
on his return his impression then was that it was indeed 
the last " once again” 
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H. G. WELLS: OLD AND NEW.* 

By W. R, Titterton. 


I T is possible that even some of those who believe 
in Spiritualism will admit that the late Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle was not at his best as a writer 
Rn that misty science. And 
it is probable that many 
who rejoice in Mr. Wells’s 
powerful advocacy of uni¬ 
versal peace will yet lament 
tliat he is not nowadays 
pure story-teller. 

Far be it from me to 
suggest that a great writer 
of fiction should not wage 
his genius to the service of 
a great idea. “ Art for 
Art's sake " is a foul heresy. 

But it .seems to me that, 
while Mr. Wells is incom¬ 
parably our best .story¬ 
teller, he is by no means as 
effective as a propagandist. 

And his story-telling does not 
blend well with his advocacy. 

At the beginning of " The 
Autocracy of Mr. Parliam ” 

I thought that this latest 
book of his would force me 
to a new conclusi(jn. Tliis 
was a great social satire, 
and the protagonists of the 
argument—Mr. Parham and 
Sir Bussy W’oodcock—were 
drawn to a marvel. 

But alas! Mr. Wells’s mission overcomes him, and 
much of th<^ book is sh<icr pamphleteering against war, 
which for certain reasons I do not find convincing. 
But in any case I should be annoyed to have a most 
e.Kcellent .satire .so completely lo.se its temper and its 
tempo. 

Mr. Wells is one of the most likeable of writers— 
not merely as a man, 1 mean, but as a writer. If 
you meet him you know how keenly, joyously, com¬ 
radely, he is interested in human beings—in you, and 
the man who drives his car, and the persons of his 
household, and his neighbours, and everybody. Of 
course he can say nasty things about pe(.>plc he doc'sn’t 
1 ke—with ordinary sinners like you and me and Wells, 
living in a small community, love and hate are equal 
and opposite. And, though intellectually Wells is a 
cosmopolitan, humanly speaking he lives in a small 
community. And don’t we all? I say: live. 

In that small community he lives with a rare in¬ 
tensity ; the man is terrifically alive. These arc not 
paste-board figures in his story-books, but people you 
can put your hands on, and shake hands with, or fists 
at. Mr. Polly, and the Uncle, and Kipps, and Chitter- 
low, and Ponderevo. Tremendous fellows. 

There was always the other side of him. Or is it 
another side ? Wells is a great pla5rfellow, a great boy. 

• "The Autocracy of Mr. Parham." By H, G. Wells. 
78 . ed. (Hcinemaaii.) 


And he once wrote what arc entered in the catalogue 
of his works as: " Two little books about Children's 
Play, called: * Floor Games ’; * Little Wars.’ " 

I think that really he 
took up science in that spirit. 
He liked to sec the wheels 
go round, and he liked to 
make them go round in 
funny ways. And he had 
more than any man, more 
than Jule.s Verne, the 
power to use these funny 
ways, which he and 
other people were 
discovering, imaginatively— 
as the paraphernalia of 
fairy tales. A unique 
quality and breadth of 
imagination—hc had to 
have that. But what made 
his visions so vivid was that 
you saw them through the 
eyes of a keenly realised 
and everj^day contemjmrary. 
Usually it was somebody 
that Wells liad made you 
likt^ very much. 

1 except that apoca¬ 
lyptic thing, “ The Invisible 
Man,” which compels your 
pity, your compassion, 
for a quite unlikeable 
man. Tliere Wells’s usual 
(though perhaps unconscious) moral—that there is a 
narrow line of .sanity and ordinariness in life, and on 
either side of it horror, is developed through the invasion 
by a superman of an ordinary neighbourhood. 

A typical example of his other and more usual method 
is Smallways in “ The War in the Air.” 

Well, there is no Smallways in '* The Autocracy 
of Mr. Parham.” Though Mr. Parham is as foolish 
as the most lovable of Wells’s heroes, the insistence is 
now almost altogether on the folly. Mr. Parham is a 
traditionalist, but a quite modern—in fact, Victorian, 
('hurch-of-England traditionalist, to whom patriotism 
and culture are sublimated re.spectability. There is 
little in Mr Parham more ancient than the Prince 
(on.sort. 

But in the earlitT part of the book Mr. Wells docs 
use him with great .skill to poke fun at tho.se of us 
whose somewhat finicking sensibilities arc outraged by 
the Amtirican vulgarities of to-day. And how delicious 
is the impres.sment of Mr. Parham as Sir Bussy’s Cook’s 
couri(;r through the Art Galleries, Mr. Parham’s dip 
into Sir Bussy’s champagne receptions of the gayer 
rich, and—most exquisite of all—^Mr. Parham’s one- 
night’s romance with Gaby Greuze. No man alive 
could write a better social satire than is boxed up in 
Book I. And the pity of it is that afterwards the 
satire evaporates. 

Mr. Parham has met, or rather collided with this 



Portrait by RusseV. 


Mr. H. G. Well*. 






typical vulgarian: Sir Bo^ Woodcock—very rich, 
and more vulgar. I think you are not told how Sir 
Bussy had made his money; anyhow that is not in¬ 
sisted on. He has power—^the power of token wealth, 
and the power of an insistent, explosive, voracious 
temperament. But no culture and apparently no aim I 
If Mr. Parham had Sir Bussy's power, what might he 
not do with it 1 

The story of the book is* of Mr. Parham's ineffectual 
attempt to harness that power, and of his dream that 
he is in fact Lord Paramount, with Sir Bussy as a 
rebel. 

He never captures Sir Bussy, and in the end Sir 
Bussy and science defeat him. 

Now Wells convinces me quite soon that a Mr. Parham, 
or a Lord Brentford, in absolute command of England 
would be a catastrophe, and would soon land us in 
another and far more lamentable world-war. But he 
docs not in the least convince me that Sir Bussy is 
or is likely to be on the right side. 

It is not true that the typical self-made man is in 
himself powerful. He has his pockets full of dynamite. 
But that is different. And it is not true that such 
of the millionaires as are powerful may be depended 
upon to love their fellowmen and to desire freedom in 
the pursuit of happiness for thorn all. 

Tlicn there is Camelford, the chemist, who controls 
the essential ingredients for the most devastating of 


poison gases. I think Wells is unwise to trust Camel* 
ford. I think that a combination of Internationalists 
like Sir Bussy and Camelford might be a more dreadful 
danger to the liberty and happiness of rimple folk 
than the nationalism of Mr. Parham and Mussolini 
and the Internationalism of the Reds put together. 

I think so. Mr. Wells thinks otherwise. His book 
proves nothing—except that an old weakness of his— 
a weakness for mere bigness,* which threatened at one 
time to turn him into a common or garden imperialist— 
has taken him in a new way. 

In fact he seems to have deserted Mr. Smallwa}^ 
altogether. Although superficially there was a shadow 
of contempt for Kipps-Pplly-Smallway's ignorance, 
deep down you felt that the young fellow was the true 
hero. If he could not kill the giant, he would at least 
die—bewildered, but grumbling and fighting. 

But now the Food of the Gods has got into Mr. 
Wells's veins. And the big fellows, the fellows with 
power, arc to be the saviours of the world. 

Even if Wells were justified in his Giantism, it 
would be wrong to intrude it into this book. The Sir 
Bussy of Book 1 is a real person, so is Mr. P., so is 
Gaby Greuze, and so are a dozen persons more lightly 
sketched. The introduction of the spiritualist theme 
need not have shattered the structure of the satire. 
But the adoration at the shrine ‘ of Big Business 
has spoiled a masterpi :cc. 


EMILY DICKINSON,* 

By Gilbert Thomas. 


I T is a hundred years since Emily Dickinson, the readers may feel that certain episodes in Emily Dickin- 

Amorican poetess, was born at Amherst, Ma.ss., New son's career arc hardly worth the exhaustVe investiga- 

England. She has always tion to which they are here 


been something of an enigma 
to her own countrymen, and 
a still greater one to readers 
on this side of the Atlantic. 
Even during her own life¬ 
time—^htT '* fifty-six years 
of sweet fast-idiftus nothing¬ 
ness "—-legends gr<'w* up 
around this secluded and 
" eccentric " spinster ; and 
when, after her death in 
l886, it was discovered that 
she had written about two 
thousand poems, only four 
of which had been printed, 
the mystery was intensified. 
The " PcK^ms," published 
in x8()o. made a sensation, 
and the biographers have 
since lHH?n busy—^not, how¬ 
ever, in elucidating the 
legend," but rather, by their 
contradiction.^, in adding 
to it. Now Miss Genevieve 



An *mty portrnit, Bmllr DIckinSOA, 
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subjected: her poetry itself 
is, after all, the main 
matter of importance. At all 
events, if it is over elabor¬ 
ated and disputatious at 
times. Miss Taggard's book 
offers a very lively and, on 
the whole, a very convincing 
portrait of the American 
Bronte, as well as a vivid, 
if not always flattering, 
picture of nmeteenth century 
social life in New England. 

We have called Emily 
Dickinson the Am^^rican 
Bronte. The comparison 
must not be pressed too far, 
Emily Dickinson, the daughter 
of the lawyer'and leading 
citizen of Amherst, never 
knew the poverty and physical 
discomfort that the daughters 
at Haworth Parsonage 
had to face. But she had 


Taggard. herself a poet, has an intellectual and spiritual 

produced a n^' and ver^' full Life, in which she claims intensity akin to that of the Bronte sisters, and it is 


to present the probable, if not the proven, truth. Some 

• TJie life and Mind of Enaly Dickinson.'* By Genevieve 
Taggardi ^ 


traceable to the same prime cause of physical and " 
emotional repression. In Enuly Dickinson's case, her 
father was responsible for her/'Comdex.*' . Edwaid 
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Dickinson was a man of substance, dignity and strict 
integrity. Of solid East Anglian ancestry, he was a 
Squire—such was his nickname—^upon New England 
soil. Alike by reason of his qualities and his manner, 
he dominated the society of Amherst, as he dominated 
his wife and three children. Of her mother, though she 
c#tlived her husband for eight years, during seven of 
which she was an invalid nursed by the poetess herself, 
Emily was never known to say more than that she was 
"oppressively tidy.” Her father, both for good and 
evil, ruled the home. He had, unhappily, the defects 
of his Puritan virtues.. His simplicity and austerity 
masked an underl3dng thirst for power and a jealousy 
that would brook no rival to himself. He frowned not 
merely upon gaiety and innocent amusement, but he 
scowled upon Emily's lovers, when they arrived, and 
metaphOTicaUy,. if not literally—even Miss Taggard 
cannot discover the truth on this point—drove them 
from his door. 

That Emily had a disappointment in love, and that it 
was due to her father's jealousy, seems, at all events, 
beyond dispute. Two young men appear to have 
entered vitally into her life, and Miss Taggard is at 
great pains to show that, while Leonard Humphrey, the 
brilliant scholar who died at the age of twenty-six, and 
whom she first met as her master at school, greatly 
influenced her mind, Emily's real lover was George 
Gould, who lived to become an eminent Puritan divine. 
Be that as it may, it was inhibited love that made Emily 
a poet. She renounced the outward world, only to live 
more intensely an inward life of the imagination. To 
her Amherst contemporaries .she appeared snobbish and 
a little mad, as, dressed always in white, she cultivated 
the flowers in her father’s garden. Her fellow-towns¬ 
people c(juld not sec the inner life she was leading, and 
Emily at first tried to keep it secret even from herself : 
for father did not approve of poetry. It was the Civil 
War that at once stimulated her powers and gave her 
confidence in their exercise. 

Tlius Emily, withdrawn into herself, probed with 
imiiginative sensibility the m5^terics of time, death, and 


eternity. Upon the two last riie meditated espedatly, iV; 
for, robbed of earthly joy, she could not but .wonder 
whether death might recess the balance of this world: '■ 

** My life closed twice before its close; 

It yet remains to see 
If immortality unveil 
A third event to me, 

*'So huge, so hopeless to conceive. 

As these that twice befel. 

^ Parting is all we know of heaven 
And all we need of hell.'* 

Emily never attained the fine abandon and assurance 
of the mystic: she had, perhaps, enough lawyer blood 
to give her caution: 

" Faith is a fine invention 
For gentlemen who see : 

But microscopes are prudent 
In an emergency! " 

She was, moreover, too honest to proclaim possi¬ 
bilities as certitudes. She realised, as Mr. E. M. Forster 
puts it, that ” daily life, whatever it may be really, is 
practically composed of two lives—the life in time, and 
life by values,” and that, consequently, ” our own 
conduct reveals a double allegiance." At the end of a 
subtle and searching analysis of her poetry. Miss Tag¬ 
gard says: " Emily's life in time kept her other life 
poised. One life was theme, the other counterpoint. 
Emily borrowed intensity from one life to pay back the 
other. Often they seemed to run parallel; but more 
often one was what the other was not. They might 
not be severed, at the peril of double death. Emily 
kept them both going." And so her pcietry, with its 
" edge as shining sharp as a scythe," ranged over the 
whole field of human experience and speculation. But 
ever at the back of her mind was the conviction that 
death would take the two parted threads of existence 
and unite them through the eye of a single needle. 
She herself passed on at last, not knowing that she was 
leaving fame behind her. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

SEPTEMBER, 1930. 

Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than the 12th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must cut 
out coupon below and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope: 

” The Prize Page," The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

That they may he available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions 1 , II, VI and VII will be the same each 
month until further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month he changed. 


Competitors must plfase keep copies of their MSS. ; 

IMPORTANT.— Please note change of date. 

THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 

I.— One Guinea for the best original lyric. 

II.— ^Half a Guinea for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 

Ill,— ^Three New Books for the best short description 
from prose, of the sounds of Nature, rain, wind, 
and sea, giving sources. 


the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


IV.— Half a Guinea for the best note, in not mere 
than one hundred words, of any curious or 
interesting fact di.scovered by the writer in the 
course of his or her holiday wanderings. 

V.— Half a Guinea for a .short passage from any 
well-known novel showing the author’s insight 
into the psychology of a ^Id, giving .source. 

VI.— Half a Guinea for the best review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, Author 
and Publisher at head of each review. 
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Old Square. Lincoln*# Inn. 

Drawn by Roland W. Paul, F.S.A. 

Prom '‘Touring London," by W. TolKmnouth Shore (Bataford). 

See pARe 364. 

VII.— The B(K)KMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a Competition. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
AUGUST. 

I.— The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to L. C. Lesley House, Christ¬ 
church, N.Z., for the following: 

HOLES. 

The loveliest things on the e.'irth are free, 

A tulip abloom or a bursting tree. 

The grass on the hill-tops at set of sun 
Lihe a 'rurkish carpet with the patterns run. 

The grace of willows bending to look 
l^’or the pal',' face of Narcissus hid in the brook. 

The dance of the pcjtpics in the wind at noon 
With faces u-scarlet for the joy of the tune.. 

A bird's mottled breast as it sw(X)i)s to the earth 
And the Hight of its song in its crazy mirth. 

The dragonflies' whirr, like the nnisic of strings. 

And tlu* ccK)l touch of water ; *om forest-deep springs. 
And fleet-footed things in the hush of some wood 
In the joy of moss beils and its leafy homl. 

The jewel in the dark from the lightning’s lap. 

And the fugue of the thundcM* in its clap upon clap. 

C), God, do You know when You gave beauty free 
You put u strange cry in tlie heart of me. 

And may 1 be dead at the newlinf^ offspring 
If 1 fail to respond to each beauteous thing. 

We also scdecl for printing ; 

STOKM IN THE WEALD. 

First wind, then distant tlmnder. 

Threaten the sleeping phiin, 

Stilled with a dreadful wonder. 

And black with coming rain : 

No longer blue and quiet 
Like dawn on Easter Day,— 

Soon breaks the crash and riot. 

And the fierce storm holds sway. 


O Weald, that was so holy. 

Where is lost Beauty laid ? 

In some grey church and lowly. 

Which godly men have made ? 

Is she at peace, and praying, 

While you to Anger bow ? 

What is lost Beauty saying. 

Where is she biding now ? 

Is she in house or garden 
Among the sheltered flowers. 

Until the storm shall pardon 
Summer's too idle hours ? 

Perhaps she lingers sleeping 
In a green forest's joy. 

Only to come forth weeping 
For all that storms destroy ? 

But my soul answers proudly— 

Though mortal eyes are blind. 

Though storm on storm breaks loudly 
Through hours that were too kind. 

Beauty is not in hiding ; 

No coward soul has she : 

Full on the .strong .storm riding, 

So shall .she come to me ! 

(Vera I. Arlott, Beechwood, Poiilter's Lane, Worthing.) 

We also commend the lyrics by George S. Astins 
(Hove), leme Ormsby (Addiscombe), Olive F. Crowe 
(HanweU), May Hcrschel Clarke (Woolwich), Alice E. 
Collinge (Holton), B. J. Goldsmith Jones (Shrewsbury), 
Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff), Norah M.. Butterfield (West¬ 
ward Ho!), Mrs. Dulcie Hodgson (Bishop Auckland), 
Doris Major (Hendon;, I. IVtcb (Kirbymoorsidc), E. F. 
Christie (Hampstead), Madge Ellis (Scarborough), Harry 
Broadberry Seaman (Bayswater), G. M. Starkey (Folke¬ 
stone), Jeanne Harrison (Canterbury), A. Howarth 
(Parkstone), Freda Isobel Noble (Long Melford), M. 
Whitchouse (Birmingham), G. Pitt (London, N.) Ella 
Rivers Noble (I-ong Melford), Eleanor Pinnington 
(Norwich), Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth), Enid D. 
Woollright (Basingstoke). H. M. BoydeU (Lancashire), 
Geo, G. Tutt (Wombwell), Margarita Yates (Haute 
Savoie), Emily Davis (Ranelagh), Archer Russell (New 
South Wales), John E. Wood.s (Earlsdon), Margaret F, 
Woodzell (Mannamead), Edith M. Glaister (Hamj)slead), 
L. I. Seaton (l^atherhead), A. E. Empson (South 
Chingford), F. C. Bell (Ipswich), J. A. Jenkins (Liver¬ 
pool), Margaret Fountain (Upton), Jehangir R. P. Mody 
(Bombay), Janet Reid (South Croydon), Mrs. Elwyn James 
(Cardiff), M. T. Heyes (Widnc.s). E. Lewis (Mansfield), 
Rosalie Wilson (New South Wales), S. G. August (New 
Zealand), Doreen Levy (South Africa), J. E. A. Gedge 
(Bagborough), Mrs. E. E. Weston (Bangalore), N. M. 
Bowman (South Australia). Phyllis Kerr (Hanbridge), 
John A. Bellchambcrs (London, N.). 

IL- The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
(|uotation is awarded to A. Eleanor Pinnington, 
70, Pitt Street, Norwich, for the following: 

THE MAN WITHOUT A NECKTIE. Bv Arbib-I,au.ser. 
(Stanley Paul.) 

“ Artistry's haunting curse, the Incomplete.” 

Browning, The IHvg and the Book, 

We also select for printing : 

(;OOD COMPANIONS. By J. B. Priestley. 

” Wherever 1 am there's always Pooh, 

There's always Pooh and me.” 

A. A. Milne, ” Kow we are Six.” 

(^•illiam B. Davey, 5, Oakwood Street, Sunderland, 
Co. Durham.) 

THE CONFLICT. By E. E. Kellett. (Constable.) 

” So they fought and they spit. 

And they scratched and they bit. 

Till instead of two cats there wam't any ! ” Anon. 

(Teresa B. Noble, Bridge House, Lvston, Long Melford, 
Suffolk.) 
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THE PRICE OF VICTORY. Bv J. D. Sifamo*. 

(Bodley Head.) 

*' He went to bed and plastered his head 
With vinegar and brown paper.” 

Nttrsery Rhyme . 

(A. M. L. Parker, Gladstone House, Mitcham.) 

THE GOLDEN CAT. Bv Douglas Newton. 

^ (Cassell.) 

” The enemy is loud; you hear him all night.” 

Shakespeare, Henry V^Act 7V’, Sc . i. 
(Mary T. Forth, 10, Belle Vue Terrace, Whitby, Yorks.) 

ITT.— The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
description of the literary associations of any 
place \isited during the holiday season is 
awarded to Sir Duncan Grey, Windgarth, 
Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, for the follow¬ 
ing: 

Yestcrrlay I halted at Nether-StowCy, that little old 
village picturesquely perched a.stricle a slope of the Quan- 
tocks, in a country of warm red soil and kindly steadfast 
folk—a land of honey-scented and bravely tinted hills, 
scored deeply by swift streams and riven by w(K)ded 
coombes, a haunt which lured Southey, Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, already familiar with the beauty of Lakeland, 
and inspired interpreters of Nature's moods and mysteries, 
peace and splendour. 

The smoke of Southey’s birthplace—Bristol—where lie 
and Coleridge married two sisters, can be faintly de.scried 
from the Quantock heights, Clevedon, too, where Coleridge 
once .sojourned, and Arthur Hallam wa.s to die un¬ 
timely. and Thackeray’s Castlewood nestles embowered in 
trec.s, is also visible. At Bridgwater, eight miles off, our 
poets met de Quinrey, but it was at Nether-Stowey, an 
enchanted iiarish, where Coleridge- thrall to pain, and, 
alas • to drugs—pitched another of his moving tents, that 
our immortal three forgathered. 

We also select for printing: 

LIT.LEHAMMKK: THE HOME OF SIGRID 
UXDSET. 


excitement she administered to David in mi.stake for 7 
restoratives, is still in a comer. Upstairs are four bed- I 
rooms still known as ** Miss Trotwo<Kl*s,** ” Mr; Dick’s/* » 
” Janet’s,” and '* David’s.” 

(Margaret Owen, Cberryvale, Whitstable.) 

We also select for special commendation the replies 
by Edith M. Birch (Luton), K. M. Glaister (London, 
N.W.), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), * John E. Woods 
(Coventry), E. Sweatman (Reading), Mrs. Rhoda 
Gowers Hellyar (Croydon), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), 
Rev. J. A. Hamilton (Dalkeith), hVed W. Flear (Har- 
pendenl, G. E. Buckingham (Burton-on-Tront), Norah 
M. Butterfield (W*estward Ho!), A. Eleanor Pinnington 
(Norwich). 

TV.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
commentary in not more than one hundred and 
fifty words, of Gtethe's remark: " The dear 

good people don't know how long it takes to 
learn to read. I’ve been at it eighty years, 
and can't say yet that I've reached the goal," 
is awarded to L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton 
Road, S.W.17, for the following : 

Because the dear good people whom Goethe was entitled 
to jmtronise, but w'c others recognise a.s ourselves, are 
accustomed to reac' passively. Ah surfaces that absorb 
all light are black, so minds that absorb all reading matter 
remain blank. Coloiir can come only by reflection. It 
lias been well said that, so far from being a passive im¬ 
pression, reading is a creative process of collaboration with 
the writer, calling for a supple, alert and imaginative 
response to the stimulus of the written word. Reading is 
an exercise in increasing our stores of experience, and in 
drawing on those stores to discover the relationship between 
the life within us and the life without, by attempting con¬ 
structively and critically to translate the written message 
into the terms of our own experience and imagint'ttion. 

We also select for printing : 

We may read for infornuiLion, instruction or amusc- 


Lillehammer, a little town in Norway, where 1 .spent my 
holiday.^, lies above Lake Myosen, in Giidbrandsdalen. 

Sigrid Unflsei's house faces the lake and her windows look 
up Giidbrandsdalen. On a clear day you can see far up 
the valley towards Dovrcfjeld, the home of trolls and 
pixies. It is a lai;;e, simply-built two-storied w'ooden 
house, with an unspoilt garden full of flowers stretching 
down to the dusty road. 

I'he authoress of ” Christine Lavransdatter ” has known 
poverty ; she worked ten years in a city office before her 


ment; for our own benefit, or with the view to impart 
knowledge .so acquired ; we may read as a relief from 
worry or the boredom of external affairs ; but, to read 
imaginatively, comprehensively- to feel that we have 
extracted the maximum of truth, the quintessence of 
delight, from our reatling— to know at once the completeness 
and harmony of the written ^ this is to have estab¬ 

lished for ourselves at last kinship w'ith another soul, to 
have drawn ourselves neartr—if ever so imperceptibly 
to the inner heart of humanity. Goethe knew how hard 


first book was published. She does not care 
for society, but is much loved by the poor. 
There is a saying in Lillehammer : "If you are 
poor or in trouble, go to Sigrid Undset," and 
that is true of that great woman. 

(Miss Grace Raine, 5, Regent Square, 
London, W.C.i.) 

THE BROADST.AIRS OF DICKENS. 

The little town of Broadstairs is rich in 
literary a.s.sociation. ftir here are both Bleak 
House and Miss Bet.sy Trotwood's cottage. 
Bleak House, originally Known as ” Fort 
House,” stands boldly on the headland over¬ 
looking the tiny jetty. Here may be seen 
Dickens’s dining-room, librarj*’, and bedroom, 
but the house has been considerably added to 
since the great novelist lived and worked 
there. The cottage on the front, once the home 
of old Miss Strong, the real ” Betsy Trotwood,” 
is well worth a visit. In the window of the 



quaint little parlour still stands the green fan Parham Old Hall* SuflfolR* 

which David Copperfield noticed on his arrival. Drawn by Sydney r. jonea. 


The cupboard whence Miss Betsy produced From ** Uttln Known Bocland,’' by Harold D. Ebarloln (Bataford). 


the salad oil and vinegar, which in her 


Ravtawed on pace 364. 
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of realisation such tnie reading ever must be. Just as 
the multifarious asx>ects of existence handicap the finite 
mind in its search after Ultimate Reality, so is it difficult 
in our vital reading to arrive at full knowledge, there being 
so many " diverse component qualities which demand 
comprehensive assimilation. 

(A. Davidson, c/o Mrs. Smith, 49, Lilybank Gardens, 
Glasgow, W.2.) 

Wc print the following interesting quotation from Goethe 
embodied in Mrs. Bcll>en*s entry: 

1 read recently that: '* Culture ... is not something 
that stays in the head, it is something that lives in the 
life: it is not an accumulation of learning, but an appli¬ 
cation of experience and education . . . enhancing the 
sensitivity, deepening the significance ... it Is the growth 
of knowledge and understanding ..." 

(Mrs, May Belbcn, Forest Hill Lodge, Wimbome.) 

We also highly commend tlie replies from B. M. Beard 
(Bexlcyheath), Emily Davis (Raiielagh), S. Barrington 
McClcan (Newlands), H. Gordon French (Godaiming), 
John E. Woods (Earlsdon), N. Kay (Belfast), Iris Otta- 
way (Bungay), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Captain Wm. 
Jaggard (Stratford-on-Avon), Norah M. Butterfield 
(Westward Ho 1 ), W. Mockford (Biggleswade), M. 
Luckham (Poole), Mabel Rourkc (Manchester), Aileen 
P. G. Hone (Mitcham), M. E. Arthy (Esher), Sybil G. 
GiUett (London, S.W.), C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Mrs. 
Dulcie Hodgson (Bishop Auckland), Edith M. Glaister 
(Hampstead), B. A. Billings (Withington), M. K. White- 
field (Cirencester), Janet Reid (South Croydoui. 

V.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
example of a five-word jewel phrase is awarded 
to Clifford Bower-Shore, Ramillies, Offerton 
Lane, Stockport, Cheshire, for the following: 

. tiger-moth's deep-damasked wings." 

Keats, Eve of Si. Agnes. 


We also select for printing: 

" Shivering seas of blinding blue." 

WiLFKio Wilson Gibson, The Ice-Cart. 

(D. Parsons, HUlsboro', Ware, Herts.) 

" BJackthoni petals pearl the breeze." 

(" Green Rain.") 

MAiY Webb, Poems and The Spring of Joy. 

(Mrs. May Belbcn, Forest Hill Lodge, Wimbome.) 

" Nightshade, ruby grajHi of Proserpine." 

Keats, Ode on Melancholy. 

(Mrs. Maude R. Flecson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, 
Manch ster.) 

The swinging spider’s silver line." 

R. W. Emerson, Ode to Beauty. 
(Winifred Simmons, “ Sheronden," Parkstonc, Dorset.) 

We also select for special commendation the rcjdies 
by J. K. A. Gedge (Bagborough), Gcitrude Hancox (New 
Malden), S. Homfray (Colchester)I lerne Ormsby (Addis- 
combe), B. M. Beard (Bexlevheath), Dulcie Jaekel 
(Radlett), E. G. Elton (Norbury), G. Pitt (London, N.), 
Margaret Owen (Whitstable), Catherine R. Noble (Long 
Melford), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), A. Eleanor Pinning- 
ton (Norwich), John A. Bellchambers (London, N.), 
C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Margaret Burcham (Wins- 
combe), K. M. Sanders (Bridport), Geo. G. Tutt (Bams- 
L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), Louise Harborne 
(Ludlow), Janet Reid (South Croydon), Beatrice Thomas 
(Caerphilly). Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Evel3m Bambcr 
(Wiljmire), K..M. Wright (HuU), A. C. Marshall (Corstor- 
phine). 


VI.—The Pmze of Half a Guinea for the best review, 
in not more than one hundred words, of any 
recent book, is awarded to Didcie Jaekel, The 
Avenue, Radlett, Herts, for the following: 

" SIR, SHE SAID." By Alec Waugh. 

(Chapman «& Hall.) 

Mr. Alec W’augh has given us, in " Sir, She Said," a clever 
story of 1030 manners and morals. His three heroines 
Julia who falls, Jean who slips, and Melanie who retains 
her balance more by luck than anything else—are inter¬ 
esting characters who aflord the author plenty of scope for 
philosophising over latch-keys, Menjou-like men, and the 
ways of women with shops. Mr. W^augh knows his w'Orld 
and knows too how to write about it, but one sometimes 
wishes he would forget that he has a reputation for under¬ 
standing women to preserve, and give us another " Coloured 
C-ountrics." 

We also select for printing : 

ROGUE HERRIES. By Hugh Walpole. 
(Hcinemann.) 

To link up the characters of a story with the ‘ time- 
sense " of a given period must Ixs one of the most difiicult 
tasks a writer can set himself, but so skilfully does 
Hugh Walpole interweave period and people tliat " Rogue 
Herries " is as unostentatiously historical as one of our 
national edifices. " 1 ^giie ” Herries, Margaret, the pas¬ 
sionate Alice Press, whom he sold at tlie Fair, the son he 
loved till the end of his life, the unfriendly Herries family 
—^these, against their eighteenth-century background are 
as vital as the dark hills which shadow the crumbling, 
beloved house. 

(Margaret F. Woochcll, ii, Hill Crest, Mannamead, 
Plymouth.) 

MISS MOLE. By G. H. Young. 

(Jonathan Cape.) 

For background we sec Bristol as a city of wondrous 
lights and shadows, of lloating mists above the ships at the 
foot of the lull—and whether at daw'ii, when pigeons 
flutter above a dormer window, or at night, when the 
city lights pierce the gloom, wc meet the brave figure of 
Miss Mole, just an elderly housekeeper with no prospects, 
who shows us the lights and shadows of life. Strong and 
tender when iielping others, but |)erhaiis more lovable in 
her own sorrows and Aveaknasscs, in her absurd ulster she 
lives, the central figure among other interesting personalities. 
(Agatha Honnywill, 5, Adelaide Terrace, Portishcad, 
near Bristol.) 

BELT.S OF THYME. By Catherine I. Dodd. 

(Jarrolds.) 

I'lie picturesque charm of this fascinating book lies in 
the beauty of forest scenery surrounding a German 
university tow'n, where the heroine finds healing for life's 
hurts. Miranda, an Oxford student, in the era before 
woman's emancipation, gives a ready sympathy to the 
cosmopolitan gathering around the kindly frau's board. 
In their joys and sorrows, whimsicalities and failings, she 
solves her OAvn problems. They radiate a rich atmosphere 
of humour, which their creator has woven into reality 
with the touch of a master-hand. The penetrating reader 
w'ill discern the philosophy and the vivid portraiture of 
nationalities that the book reveals. 

(B. M. Beard, 214. Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 

We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by Louise Harbourne (Ludlow), M. Wyatt Stayt (Natal), 
Clifford Bower-Shore (Stockport), Barbara’ Hughes- 
Stanton (Kensington), Norah M. Butterfield (W'estward 
Ho !), Phyllis E. Noble (Long Melford), Gertrude Hancox 
(New Maiden), A. M. Count (King’s Lynn), A. Howarth 
(Parkstone), Sybil G. Gillett (S.W.i), Dorothy C. Ensor 
(Hampstead), C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), £. G. Elton 
(Norbury). 

VII.— A Prize of One Year's Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to E. Sweatman, 15, 
Blenheim Road, Caversham, Reading, 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


T he publication of a new book by an established 
writer should focus attention not only upon itself 
*but to a certain extent upon the previous work as 
well; otherwise the point of view of the critic is in 
danger of limitation owing to his not perceiving, or 
not troubling to perceive, the development, or non- 
devclopmcnt, of that particular writer’s tendencies for 
good or ill. The issue, then, of Mr. J. B. Priestley’s 
new novel, “ Angel Pavement,”* is an occasion for a 
backward, though cursory glance at his other books. 

He has to be considered in two aspects: as a critic 
and as a novelist, and since his qualities as critic to 
some extent colour his qualities as novelist, I propose 
to touch briefly ujwn one aspect of his work as critic 
before coming to his more creative work. Two of his 
volumes of criticism are full length studies, others are 
more in the category of literary 
essays, where the charm of his 
English is perhaps more insistent 
than the originality of his 
opinions ; but the case is different 
when we turn to his biographies, 
in ” The English Men of Letters ” 
scries, of Thomas Love Peacock 
and George Meredith. These, 
from the very conditions of their 
scope and the necessity for 
authoritativeness in the collection 
in which they occur, are careful 
judgments of more serious weight 
and more reasoned design. They 
are both admirable volumes ; that 
on Peacock has perhaps the 
greater charm, hut the study of 
Meredith the greater inci.siveness 
and penetration; and it is 
because his analysis of Meredith 
as novelist is so pertinent to his 
own tendencies as a writer of fiction that I wish to quote 
from the Meredith volume rather than from any of the 
others among his critical work, and moreover—^limited 
as I am in the matter of space—to turn at once, and 
even exclusively, to tho.se passages in which he studies 
Meredith as an exponent of plot-movement. 

” The general conduct of the narrative,” he says, ” is 
nothing to him; not for him the necessary exposition, 
the marshalling of significant facts, the shuffling of 
characters ; but he wll single out certain moments . . . 
the whole movement, then, of this fiction must be 
towards scenes.” And again : ” He is a faulty narrator 
because narrative does not interest him, What he 
wishes to do is not to present us with an arresting and 
convincing chronicle of events, but to move from one 
scene to another as quickly and easily as possible.” 
And yet once again: ” His manner and style, 

c.specially in the later novels, refuse to undertake what 
might be called the donkey-work of narration.” 

These extracts—^by no means wide of the mark as 
criticism of Meredith—may be taken, by implication, 
* TC8. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


as giving us Mr. Priestley’s theory of the proper 
conduct of the novel, and it is upon that theory that 
we do, in fact, And that he has built the structures of 
his own novels, ” The Good Companions ” and 
” Angel Pavement.” 

His method seems to me the exact opporite to Mere¬ 
dith’s, and the key to it is contained in the three passages 
I have just quoted. He shows himself infinitely con¬ 
cerned with ” the donkey-work of narration ” ; some¬ 
times it seems as if the mere procession of the trivialities 
that go to make up the exposition of a story interest 
him more than the getting to grips with the single 
moments that arc the successive peaks in the design 
of the plot—which is but to .say that his sense 
of values is not a dramatic one. His work has 
frequently been called Dickensian, but this lack 
of the dramatic really makes 
such a comparison curiously 
inapt. 

In “ The Good Companions,” 
for instance, I found no fluctua¬ 
tion of climax, no interwoven 
cre.scendo and diminuendo, but 
only a travelling forward on a 
very level road at a similar pace 
throughout the route. In ” Angel 
Pavement ” however I find the 
pace varies, and there is a greater 
sense of the contrivance of a 
scene ; to that extent I think it 
is a book superior to its pre¬ 
decessor. It is also more human. 
In ” The Good Companions ” 
there is a passage in which Mi.ss 
Thong, the dressmaker, says, 
” Give me a bit of life, I 
say,” but I never felt, in that 
book, that we were given life so 
much as the simulation of life ; the whole thing was 
seen too rosily, too pleasantly. That may have added 
to the charm of the book, and to its success, but it 
detracted from its completeness. Dickens gave even 
the most humorous of his novels a darker seam, and was 
that much the nearer truth. 

In ” Angel Pavement ” Mr. Priestley assuredly does 
give us something of the darker seam, and the fear of 
Mr. Smeeth, the cashier, that he will lose his job and 
have to stand in the pitiful queue at some labour 
exchange—^a fear which the climax of the book shows 
to be only too well founded—comes near to the heart of 
real tragedy, and is finely done. There is indeed far 
more real humanity in this book than in “ The Good 
Companions.” The study of City office life is not only 
accurate but full of insight, and a word of special praise 
must be given to the portrait of the young, pimply, 
hopelessly ordinary but hopelessly romantic clerk 
named Turgis. The chapter describing his evening in 
the West End upon the trail of the impossible She who 
might dawn upon his sight any minute, or be placed next 
to him by benevolent Chance in the cinema, but who 
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never appears at all, mingles comedy with pathos almost 
in the grand, manner. 

The book indeed is filled with admirable things ; so 
admirable is it in its details that it comes as a surprise 
when,upon cooler reflection, it is found not to be entirely 
admirable as a whole. The fault lies in its inordinate 
length, for its subject-matter muU not of itself carry so 
many pages. “ The donkey-work of narration '* has 
obsessed Mr. Priestley so much—and he has obviously 
found so much delight in it—that it has come to be an 
^d in itself instead of being only the means to an end. 
The plot of Angel Pavement " has little more in it 
than would go to make a short story; it has the 
5in:^>licity, almost the unity, of the perfect short story. 
Yet it is filled out with unhecessary details to the «th 
degree. 4t is as though he has deliberately reversed 
Meredith's method and instead of seeking “ to move 
from one scene to another as quickly as possible ’* has 
sought to move between scenes as lingeringly as pos¬ 
sible. Granted that the lingering is always in itself, 
from the mere literary standpoint, extremely well done, 
the plot is too thin to bear so continual an insistence 
upon the inessential. Only a book with the varied and 
full-bodied contents of a “ Peace and War,” or a ” Wil¬ 
helm Meister," or a '* Don Quixote,” or a ” Tom Jones,” 
or a ” Les Mis^rables,” or a ” David Coppcrfield ” can 
ever really afford to be so long, and ” Angel Pavement ” 
has nothing in its matter to place it anywhere near their 


range. There is observation in it, there is humour,, 
there are separate studies of real insight, there’ is an 
equable flow of very good writing, but there is no real 
drama, because no proper concentration, no depth of 
philosophy, no admixture of human darkness and light 
that alone would fill such bulk with artistic adequacy. 

For all that, I would not leave the impression that 
” Angel Pavement ” is a failme ; I have only sought to- 
test it by the severest canons, and even when con¬ 
sidered by those it contains passages beyond the reach 
of most of the contemporary school, certainly of any of 
the younger novelists dazzled by the wonderfulness and 
originality of cocktails and adultery. The description 
of life in the Burpenfield Club for Women, for instance, is 
extraordinarily well done, and contains more psychology 
than any pseudo-Freudian novel of them all; and the 
portraits throughout the whole book, without ex¬ 
ception, are alive and directly observed and painted. 
” Angel Pavement ” in fact might be considered as a 
portrait-gallery, and that the portraits appear to me 
better in themselves and as separate works of art than 
in their grouping and cumulative effect is chiefly, I 
think, because of the book's length and lack of sufficient 
plot to warrant such intense absorption in side-issues. 
To build up so vast a facade seems to me only ptT- 
missible when the interior beyond, in the full terror of 
verve and power, is positively Balzacian. 

Wallace B. Nichols. 


THE RELIGION OF JANE AUSTEN. 

By Rowland Grey. 


T he close reserve Jane Austen always maintained 
concerning her inner life is universally known. 
It is therefore singular the most brilliant of her bio¬ 
graphers, Mademoiselle Villard, should have been led into 
a double-dj'ed error, because she cither disregarded it 
or failed to understand it as indicative of Jane Austen's 
whole character, for it is now notorious that Made¬ 
moiselle Villard has levelled the surprising charge of 
irreligioh against her. She grounds her false accu.sation 
upon the r^rill^ of her allusions to things spirituiU 
whether in Tier btH>k.i or her letters. Madeinoiselle 
Villard has seemingly no knowledge of the national 
habit*of reticence, which as recently as The End of 
the House of Alard,” made Lady Alard describe Father 
Luce as ” a dreadful man who spoke of God in the 
drawing-room.” Religion apart, Jane Austen owed two 
precious things to her close connexion with churchmen 
—^her education and it may be her humour—for believers 
in heredity please themselves with the fancy that this 
golden gift came to her from her great uncle, the Rev. 
Thcophislis I.eigh, for fifty-nine y^rs most autocratic 
of Masters of Balliol. If his 'contemporaries spoke 
spitefully of the neglect of education of the ” sons of 
Belial ” as they were then called, he enjoyed the reputa- 
iion of Chark*s the Second for never saying a foolish thing. 

When we arrive at the question of tfee education of 
t<ie genius, we leave a pleasant hypothesis for fact. 
Tbc Rev. George Austen, Jane's father, aforetime ” the 
hdindsome proctor ” of St. John's College. Oxford, is 
made the subject of a discerning note of admiration by 
Signora Emilia Ba-ssi. She points out that Jane was 
a parent who was much more than a popular 


university coach—a man wise enough to let his daughter 
develop into an absolutely natural woman. He under¬ 
stood with rare wisdom the value of a little wholesome 
neglect. He was a Christian gentleman of the best 
type, doing his duty to God and his neighbour and 
winning universal liking as well as respect. His cheering 
contrast with the heavy fathers who have handicapped 
too many of our women of letters is pleasing. There 
were no prunes and prisms at Steventon, and Jane was. 
a joyous outdoor maid who played cricket with her 
brothers. One of these, James, was her second tutor 
and he took orders as did also Henrj" in later life. Those 
who only think of Jane Austen's father as applauding 
the famous theatricals in the barn, or as the centre of 
a happy family party, should remember that one of his 
sons who rose to eminence in the Navy was described 
as'' the officer who knelt in church,” This one anecdote 
gives certainty that religion was the basis of the educa¬ 
tion of the Austens. It needed courage for a young • 
captain to make himself thus conspicuous in the navy 
of a godless time. Nor did his devoutness prevent him 
from being a general favourite, which says something 
for his comrades. 

It was a privilege to discuss this matter of Jane's 
religion with her relation, the bright, intelligent Mrs. 
Austen-Leigh, scarcely a week before her sudden death. 
She sat in her sunny drawing-room holding the tiny 
time-yellowed baby's cap embroidered with Jane's own 
famous satin stitch, and spoke earnestly of the plentiful 
evidence that the first of women novelists was not merely 
a genius but a Christian. That she was a communicant, 
the recent sale of a small "Altar Book" with her 
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signature for over a hundred pounds is proof positive. 
Mr. Brimley Johnson, in his able foreword to an 
abridged translation from Mademoiselle Villard, was 
quite of the opinion of Mrs. Austen-Leigh, whose connec¬ 
tion with the Perrots linked her doubly with the family, 
for he says: 

® *' To her important critical estimate. Mademoiselle 
Villard added (in her thesis when standing for her 
doctorial degree) a record of Jane Austen’s life which 
nearly doubled the length of her work. The late Mr. 
Austen-Leigh was 'gravely dissatisfied with several mis- 
jiidgments in the life, though pleased with its minute 
analysis.’ The erroneous charge of irreligion has been 
omitted in the tran.slation.s as 
being too dogmatically and 
sweepingly expressed." 

Mr. Brimley Johnson need 
not have been afraid to have 
stood sponsor for a complete 
translation. For if a 
champion of her own sex is 
needed for Jane Austen, 

Signora Emilia Bassi is at 
hand armed at all points, 
and de.serves attention when 
she writes: 

" Tlie profoundly m oral 
character of the Aii'^ten novels 
is plain on every page. In 
them we find no ]x;dantry, no 
intentions of posing as a 
preacher in petticoats, but we 
breathe an atmosphere ot 
wholesome piety and common 
sense. She represents the 
sense of dutv as the guiding 
principle oJ life and all her 
heroines are more or less in- 
lUieiioed by it. ... In all 
Miss Austen’s novels the effect 
of strictly Biblical religion is felt. There are neither dis- 
fpii^itions nor ascetic inspirations ami they are entirely 
devoid of the narrowness and bitterness which di.<!ligure 
the work of some Protestant sectarians." 

It has been pointed out elsewhere* as a curious 
coincidence, that two Lives of Jane Austen that count 
should have come from our allies, France and Italy, in 
momentous 1914. “ Giovanna,” continues Signora 

Bassi, “ was no superwoman. . . . Her life wa.s a joy to 
herself and a joy to others. She understood the true 
philosophy of life and her happiness consisted in loving 
and making happy all who were around her, and vras 
never dissatisfied with the restricted society in which 
she was forced to live, never clamorous for wider 
horizons or unrealisable ideals,** 

The constantly misunderstood letters show the 
truth of these words. Leslie Stephen, in his rather 
tepid notice in the dictionary of National Biography 
sneers at them as trivial. Surely Jane is not trivial 
when she says sweetly and gravely, " I hope I shall 
never ridicule what is wise and good.” Was she not a 
world's wonder as being at once a genius and contented ? 
and was not Christianity the bedrock of this content¬ 
ment ? It would account for the gracious serenity of 
temperament shining out in possibly the last letter she 

•"Jane Austen Abroad." By Rowland Grey. "Nine¬ 
teenth century and after," November, 1923. 


ever wrote from Chawton, recently published The . 
Times and addressed to her ” dearest Anne/' a Miss 
Sharp. She had suffered greatly for months and was * 
just leaving for further treatment in Winchester. 
Believing herself recovering she utters this thanks- . 
giving. ” The Providence of God has restored me and 
may I be more fit to appear before Him when I am 
summoned.” The summons was near at hand. In 
those final weeks she was all patience and gratitude to 
those tending her with comprehensible devotion. ” I 
pray God to blfess them more and more.” Do the 
faithless pray thus when their bodies are wracked with 
pain ? 

. Her own nephew tells us, 
if a little stiltedly, ” Two 
of her brothers who were 
clergymen lived near enough 
to Winchester to be* in 
frequent attendance, and to 
administer the consolations 
suitable for a Christian 
deathbed. She was fully 
aware of her danger but not 
appalled. . . . She had al¬ 
ways sought as it were by 
instinct to promote the 
happiness of those who came 
within her influence, and 
doubtless she had her reward 
in the peace of mind granted 
to her. Her sweetness of 
temper never failed.” 

Mademoiselle Villard 
taunts her with ignoring the 
Ex'angelical Movement in its 
ardent dawn, yet she wrote 
to her favourite niece, 
Fanny Knight, in doubt as to the acceptance of a lover, 

" I am by no means certain wc ought not all to be 
Evangelicals. Don*t be frightened by his acting up more 
strictly to the purpose of the New Testament narrative.** 

Dame Ethel Smyth in her candid Autobiography, 
gives us unexpectedly information proving that Jane 
Austen could feel, and feel strongly, upon a religious 
question, for she says " My father used to tell an odd 
little storj' about jane .Austen and his uncle who were 
close friends. It appears that the authoress wishing to 
g(‘t his real opinion about one of her novels put on a 
friend to pump him, concealing herself meanwhile behind 
a curtain. The verdict was luckily all that could be 
de.sired till the professor remarked that he was not 
quite sure of her orthodoxy, having detected a slightly 
Unitarian (!) leaning in her later work, upon which Jane 
Austen burst forth from her hiding place indignantly 
crying ” That’s not true.” 

We should all like to know where in sp^kling 
” Emma ” or fragrant ” Persuasion ” unitarianlsm was 
to be discovered. W*as it when Emma found , church 
" impossible ” one Christmas Day, or was it James who 
would not consent to bring out his horses upon roads 
slipiMfry with half-thawed snow ? It really does seem the 
lonely scrap of excuse for this extraordinary accusation. 

Mademoiselle VUlard insists that in society according 
to Jane Apsten, Puritan morality still existed with the 
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Dame of Puritan faith burnt to ashes. She paints a 
sarcastic picture of Jane's own performance of her 
duties in her father's parish. " EUe se rend dans Us 
chaumiires, portedu bouillon aux malades.parlegentiment 
aux paysannes icouU patiemmeni leurs doUances^ 
mats sans ouhlier un instant que Miss Jane Austen 
appartieni d une atUre race** All this is based on what 
many a girl who was not a genius has felt about visiting 
the poor as part of a routine. Jane was bound to be 
at her ease in writing to Cassandra when absmt that 
** The people cry out for t'other Miss Austen." 

Mary Mitford, who was most unjust to Jane and 
hopelessly inaccurate as when she reported her a " pretty 
husband-hunting butterfly " at a date when she was 
hardly .six years old, concedes that " there was none of 
the hardness and sclflshness of Miss Edgeworth in her.” 
She clearly knew nothing of either, for Maria Edgeworth 
was as kindly and generous a soul as ever breathed— 
the one plain woman of whom Byron spoke cordially. 

Jane Austen’s brother Henry in his brief, touching 
preface to " Northanger Abbey " and " Persuasion "— 
published as all know after her merry brown eyes had 
closed in death—forgot family reserve for a welcome 
moment, and concludes " One trait only remains to be 
touched upon. It makes all the others unimportant. 
She was thoroughly religious and devout, fearful of 
giving offence to God, incapable of feeling it towards 
any fellow creature." Madame, de Ferridre, one of her 
enthusiastically admiring translators, describes Jane 
Austen's life as " remplie par la religion et la liit^aturc** 
a misquotation from Henry's “ Memoirs," where he gives 
hi.s sister the third attribute " usefulne.ss," which quite 
alters the impression, for Jane was no dweller in the 
clouds—rather that delicious thing a home-maker. 

If there be any to-day so out of the mode as to dare 
to admit they are not Austenites, they may be more 
concerned with this matter of her religion on the evidence 
of her works--or her critics. Her first “ Quarterly 
Reviewer," long preposterously supposed to be Sir 
Walter Scott, was silent on the subject. It took this 
dull fellow five ^urgid pages to find excu.ses for revic jving 
such flimsyCiothings as novels. He should have asked 
pardon instead, foi daring it thus wretchedly. After 
attempting to damn Emma with faint praise he con¬ 
descendingly remarks that " with Miss Austen we do 
not miss excitation," and proves himself unable even to 
write English. The rest ■<“ his .space is devoted to 
showing his complete inability to comprehend her 
humour far less her irony. She was speedily avenged, 
for in 1821 a worthy knight combatant, Whateley, the 
future Archbishop, went to the root of the matter and 
swept away worn-out conventions with a high hand. 

* Tlie time is past," he says*, ‘^hen an apology is 
reejuisite from a reviewer for condescending to notice a 
novel. . , . We have lived to iiear the merits of the best 
of this cla.ss of writing earne.st,ly discussed by some of the 
ablest scholars of the day. We are inclined to attribute 
this change not so much to an alteration in public taste, as 
to the, character of the productions in question. Novels 
waxy not display more genius than formerly but they 
display more sense." 

He had no me for " Algerian banditti landing on the 
coast of England/' though he would assuredly have 
welcomed **The Pirates of Penzance." Yet like Mr. 
I^ockiie waflgrateful to Mrs. RadcUffe, because without 


her there could have been no " Northanger Abbey.” 
Sickly sentimentality was his abhorrence; he wants a 
novel that " makes good its pretensions to be a perfectly 
correct picture of common life.” He too compares 
Jane Austen with Maria Edgeworth, contrasting 
"Ennui” with “Mansfield Park,” greatly to Jane's 
advantage. Either the Archbishop or the printer con¬ 
trive to misspell Austen throughout the article—it is a 
venial error for one who first made the illuminating dis¬ 
covery that she was a Christian genius. Dismissing Miss 
Edgeworth cavalierly as a " mere moralist," he continues: 

•* Miss Austen has the merit in our opinion of being 
evidently a Christian writer, a merit which is much enhanced 
both on the score of good taste and practicability by her 
religion not being at all obtrusive. . . . She has not been 
forgetful of the important maxim long ago illustrated by 
Homer and afterwards by Aristotle, of saying as little as 
possible in her own person." 

He awards pride of place to " Mansfield Park " as 
containing Jane Austen’s " best humour and best moral 
lesson." He sees that a false system of so-called educa¬ 
tion has been the ruin of the Miss Bertrams—early versed 
in " the Roman emperors as low as Severus, besides a 
good deal of heathen mythology and all the metals, 
semi-metals, planets, etc " This sound critic condemns 
them^ rightly as " entirely deficient in the less com¬ 
mon acquirements of self-knowledge, generosity and 
humility." The existence of the novelist with a purpose 
is handsomedy justified if we agree with the Archbishop 
ih ranking " Pride and Prejudice; " and those otlicr dear 
companions among them. This ideal reviewer was 
only uncertain whether most to admire the " under¬ 
current of .serious meaning," usually unperceivi'd, or the 
sparkle of the wit glittering on the surface of the work 
he delighted to honour. " Let other j)ens dwell on 
guilt and misery," exclaims Jane Austen, and the very 
fact that she regards them as synonymous is eloquent. 
She has been accused of dealing lightly with Lydia’s 
disgraceful elopement. Riper judgment made her mete 
out severe punishment to Maria B(.*rtram it she indulges 
us with no details of her fall. Searchlights upon the 
Seventh Commandment were not Jane Austen’s idea of 
fiction. Edmund’s love for Mary Crawford is struck 
dead when he realises her still fashionable morals. 
Misery in some form was to Jane Austen at her apogee 
of literary perfection, the inevitable ally of guilt. She 
saw sin ugly as it is. 

Tlie verdict as to Jane Austen’s supremacy in her art 
given by Archbishop Whateley was endorsed in 1843 
in Macaulay’s panegyric, for this is the only term for 
the brief tribute taking the place of the intended 
essay he never wrote. His ferv(;nt note of admiration 
for the characterisation of her young clergy revealing 
intimate knowledge of their duties, docs not speak of 
her personal religion except indirectly, and thus almost 
the last word is with the Archbishop, who says " she 
partook largely in aU the best gifts of the comic Muse/^ 
that “ her fables were nearly faultless," and " above all 
that she was a Christian writer." 

Almost the last word, for has not Mr. Kipling recently 
enrolled himself in the army of " Janeites.” His 
charming verses show his belief that his liege lady was 
good as she was witty, for it is in Paradise he saw her 
looking for her lover, and finding Captain Wentworth 
reading " Persuasion.” 
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NOTICES. 

91U eommuHieations int$ni$d for th$ Editor must h$ addressed to 
the Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Waewick 
Square, London, £.€.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consuUration, 


One of the “ literary events" of the moment 
is that the Collected Edition of the works of 
G. Bernard Shaw is in process of publication, and 
that thu Preface to the first volume, his hitherto 
unpublished first novel, " Immaturity," is another 
instalment of autobiography. I once asked Bernard 
Shaw to write his autobiography and he gave me 
to understand that he was always doing it—in his 
Plays and Prefaces. One Free Church leader has 
fallen foul of G. B. S. for the latter’s references to 
his father in this Preface, but I think the honours 
and the humour lie with Shaw. If the fathers eat 
Kour grapes the children’s teeth will be .set on edge 
and they will probably have something to say about 
it—as is mo.st certainly 
their right. It is more a 
question of facts and 
t h fi i r consequences, 
which cannot be hidden 
in this world, than of 
ethics. I think you will 
be interested in the 
article which K. Ellis 
Roberts has writ! .?n for 
our O c t o b e r ^ssue. 

“The Inhibitions of 
G. Bernard Shaw." 

He has a few and 
they have important 
effects. 

Incidentally, in the 
recent Observer inter¬ 
view, Shaw consider¬ 
ably relieved the minds 
of " collectors" by 
announcing that 

everything published 
in the collected edition 
will be published 
separately afterwards." 

Presumably, also, uni¬ 
form in production with his other works. All 
the same, these will not rank as " first editions " 
in the strict sense, only as first editions in that 
format. 

We have just received from Mr. Cale Young Ripe, 



the American poet, these lines in farewell to his old 
friend, St. John Adcock. 

A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 

The seaweed that has lain long 
On the rocks stand.s up in the tide. 

More than a moon and a half ago, 

They tell me, you died. 

1 did not know ; I did not hear 
The spade in earth. 

I, too, since, havt? lain long 
On the rocks, in dearth. 

Twent}'^ years arc a brief while 
To have a friend, 

l^)r need, longing and lonelines.s in us 
Never end. 

If there* are any words better 
To say now 

Than that I loved you, take them with you 
Somehow. 

I gave away’ my[fir.st 
edition of " Memoirs of 
a Fox-hunting Man," 
bought a second and a 
third coi)y and gave 
them away. So you 
may judge my enthu¬ 
siasm for the book and 
that I share the eager 
anticipation of my 
f r i en d s for the 
“Memoirs of an In¬ 
fantry Officer," by 
Siegfried Sassoon, 
which will be ready 
when this note appears. 
This book will have to 
stand the test of being 
a sequel to a popular 
book and the added test 
of being " yet another 
war book." I believe 
it will successfully 
withstand both tests. 
Thii public is only tired 
of a certain kind of war 

Mr. Cal. Rlc. book which is 

lazy and lurid photo¬ 
graphy and neith'T art nor life. Given a Sh erst on 
as central character and the descriptive and inter¬ 
pretative power of Siegfried Sassoon, and we shall 
read war books for the duration. In our October 
issue we shall deal with both author and book at 
greater length. 




'4 

Two other books froni the same publishers, 
Faber & Faber, will be waited for by their different 
publics. Walter De la Mare has gathered together 
a volume of his stories under the title, “ On the 
Edge.** Is the title meant to suggest that the 
stories are " on the edge ** of tlie credible and 
the bearable ? for I understand they deal with those 
borderland experiences of horror and oddity which 
nevertheless may wait for any of us round the next 
comer. 


our reading confirmed our previous pre-judgment it 
would be an altogether healthful exercise and 
diversion. The insight and judgment of one who 
has to school himself to read and to dii^ipline his 
instinctive reactions is often more valuable than 
that of the devotee. Supposing we compromise- 
half our holiday reading shall be among books and 
authors we do not like, half shall be spent in reading 
the books we have been waiting for time to read. 
You have plenty of choice. 


The other book is George Blake's new novel, Omnibus volumes certainly solve the question for 
"The Seas Between." Walter De la Mare had those who want a " busman's holiday,** for they can 


found himself long before 
he "arrived** with the 
public, in that he knew 
what manner of man he 
was as a writer and what 
he wanted to do. 1 have 
the feeling that George 
Blake is sailing under 
sealed orders, that he is 
keeping to the immediate 
course but is not sure of 
his port. Partly this is 
due to his youth and 
partly to a clash of power 
and interest within. You 
have only to see his face 
or read a page to know 
he has drive and varied 
power. 

By the way. Miss 
Stoddart shows the other 
side of the shield in 
her new book which 
Hodder & Stoughton’s are 
publishing September 
nth. In "Great Lives 



take a library of their 
favourite author within 
the covers of one book 
and the compass of two 
And there is a very wide 
choice, too, for in addition 
to Omnibus .volumes al¬ 
ready published, including 
the l^illman" Ethel Dell" 
(Bonn), there are many 
new volumes promised— 
"The Fortunes of Richard 
Maliony," by Henry 
Handel Richard.son, par¬ 
ticularly interesting for 
many of us, and from the 
same House (Hcinemann 
Ltd.) we are promised the 
Second Omnibus which 
will carry J. B. Priestley, 
Somerset M 'a u g h a m , 
Maurice Baring, Robert 
Graves, and others. This 
mixed company will serve 
for the other kind of 
holiday reading suggested 
by Miss Marjorie Bowen. 


Divinely Planned** she MUa Henry Handel Richardson. 

traces the. influence of From a drawing by h. a. Peny. publishers have 


parents, the home-life, lately made interesting 

friends, etc., on the makii'g of men. public confessions of the faith that is in them. 

Horace Liveright of New Y'ork sends out with his 


Miss Marjorie Bovren made a good suggestion for 
holiday reading in the Morning Post recentlj'. "To 
many the ideal holiday reading will be that most 
different from their usual choice.^ No doubt there 
are some who prefer the * bdsnian’s holiday *—a 
continuation of indulgence in their own peculiar 
taste, but probably the real recreation lies in a com¬ 
plete change of mental, as well as of material, 
country.** . There is a good deal to be said for such 
dtiuitic surgery on otir prejudices, not the least that 
many .discoveries would be made both amongst 
, h0oit$ in ourselves. We should find that our 
reach was very much beyond our gra^p and would 
dedde to extend our range of reading. Even where 


autumn list a foreword which seeks to answer the 
question : " Why more Books ? " But surely his 
test is too narrow—that no book should be pub¬ 
lished which serves no purpose of artistrj'^ or 
enlightenment unle.ss you pack a varied meaning 
into both terms. In a word to the general reader 
which introduces the general catalogue of Ernest 
Benn Ltd., they indicate four " marks ** of Benn 
books with which they think all their readers will 
agree. The first is, " Whether you like it or not, 
whether it interests you or not, you will agree that 
it ought to be published.*' At any rate, this is a 
fine tribute to the intelligence of readers and 
the sturdy.faith of at least one publi^er. AIa 
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publishers try to find the' 
public taste with some of 
their books and to educate 
it through others. On the 
big, simple issues, the public 
generally knows what it 
wants, if only after it has 
found it. Every long- 
established publishing firm 
has on its list one or more 
books which sell steadily 
tlirough a generation or 
more. As an article in the 
American Publishers* Weekly 
of July 19th reminds us, ** if 
people want a book neither 
its price nor the financial 
depression of the country 
seems to affect its sale.’* 

This applies both to 
old and new books. 

“ Longfellow is still the 
largest seller in America 
and Tennyson comes 
next in point of 
popularity.*' Among poets, that is. 



Mr. W. B. Maxwell, 

Author of "To What Green Altar "(Hutchinson). 


will publish ''William Ilf 
and the Defence of Hol¬ 
land, 1672-4,’* by Caroline 
Trevelyan, daughter of 
Professor Trevelyan, and a 
great-grand-niece of Lord 
Macaulay. On September 
nth they hope to publish 
E. F. Benson’s reminis¬ 
cences under the title, "As 
We Were.*’ 

The Clarendon Press hope 
to have ready during the 
autumn the third volume of 
the official history of the 
Roj’al Air Force—"The War 
in the Air,** by H. A. Jones. 
It will range from the cam¬ 
paigns of German East and 
Soutli-West Africa to the air 
raids in Great Britain and 
the fighting on the Western 
Front. 


A book that provides a strong contrast to " The 
Resurrection of Rome '* will also be published by 
Hodder & Stoughton in September—" Christian 
Etliics and Modern Problems,** by Dean Inge. 
Almost violently contrasted though they seem to 
be, it is amazing how many things Dean Inge and 
G. K. C. have in common after all—^their sincerity, 
courage, versatility, wide knowledge—and yet 
they differ on almost every major issue of life. 
Interesting 1 

Looking through the new books promised from 
Longmans Green for October. I am reminded of 
Dean Inge’s article of early August in the Evening 
Standard, on " History without Tears.*’ He there 
most strongly recommended Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan’s well-known books on Italian history 
• and the History of England for holiday reading, and 

"for reading 
aloud, w'hich is 
the test of good 
literature.** It is 
interesting good 
news indeed that 
on September 
i8th, Longmans 
will issue Pro¬ 
fessor T revelyan *s 
"Blenheim: Eng¬ 
land under Queen 
Anne,**andonthe 
same day they 


I was speaking on the telephone yesterday with 
G. K. Chesterton and he was as merry and as 
energetic as a schoolboy—on holiday. We ha\'e 
long accepted the miracle of G. K. C. and ceased to 
ask how he does it. Tliis is what he is doing or has 
done, for already he is full of new projects and in 
September he is off to America for a three months' 
lecture tour. Cassell’s issued in late Aug\ist a new 
novel, " Four Faultless Felons," in which G. K. C. 
introduces "the club of men misunderstood," four 
of whose members committed murder, fraud, theft, 
and the Unpardonable Sin—^and yet were guiltless. 
Arrowsmith’s announce for September a new 
Chester-Bclloc, "The Man Who Made (lold," by 
Hilaire Belloc, with drawings by G. K. Chester¬ 
ton. Hodder & Stoughton’s will also have ready 
his new book, " The Resurrection of Rome," 
an amazing 
seven-league-boot 
stridtJ through 
European history 
since the birth of 
the Christian 
Church. Chester¬ 
ton tells me that 
by the time he hjis 
passed liis proofs 
he has forgotten 
the book—not be¬ 
cause he has a bad 
memory but 
because his mind 
is already full of ,^ notoiw. Mr. G. K. 

new work, i Ch0»t«rtoft. 
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On the first of September, Putnams are publish¬ 
ing ** Sorrowstones,” by W. R. Calvert, of the Daily 
Dispatch, Seeing that ptiblishers are now confess¬ 
ing, their reason for issuing this book is their frank 
belief that it is a jolly good story, well told, which 
lives up to its unextravagant and honest aim. A 
good reason, too. 

John Murray is publishing immediately “ Imperial 
Air Routes,” by Major A. E. W. Salt, a timely and 
valuable bewk. In October they hope to publish 
volume I of the third and final series of “The 
I etters of Queen Victoria,” edited by (ieorge Earle 
Buckle. This book will bring to a glow the embers 
of many an old camp-fire. 'J'herc arc three other 
very different books ind('ed from this firm that I 


fifteen or so years before, as now I had the chance 
to learn the truth. I never dreamt that the man 
who could write with such conviction about the 
Shakespeare hidden in his plays had started life 
as a cowboy, and knew Buffalo Bill and Wild Bill 
Hickok. Life's great fun, not the least of which is 
coming across a book like ” On the Trail,” being 
the reminiscences as a cowboy of Frank Harris 
(Bodley Head). 

By the end of August, (lollancz T.td. hoped to 
publish “ War Letters of Fallen Englishmen,” 
edited by Laurence Ilousman, a book that will 
provoke both thought and tears ; and a new novel, 
” Trio,” by Phyllis Bentley, author of ” Spinner of 
the Years; ” and one of their new omnibus volumes. 


am waiting for: “The 
Philosophy of the (iood 
Life,” the (iifford Lectures, 
by Bishop Gore; “ Wan¬ 
derer's End,” by Ihmnis 
Cleugh—b e c a u s 0. of his 
colourful lih; and because 
he was the husband of 
Sophia Cleugh ; and “ Mys¬ 
terious Waye,” the new 
novel by P. C. Wren, w'hich 
is explanation enough. 

Humour, like the sjurit, 
bloweth w^here it listeth. 
Only the purblind could 
mistake “ 01 ’ Man Adam 
an’ His ('liillun,” by Roark 
Bradford (Heincmiann) for 
blasphemy. At the worst 
it is only a poor joke. For 
me there 's^as a lack of 
spontanei'«.y and dt^pth—I 
felt the author’s eye was on 



Photo by Dfitenham & Could, 
Bournemouth. 


Mi^or P* C. Wren. 


“ Famous No\'els of To¬ 
day,” w'hich breaks away 
from a collection of novels 
by the same author, and 
comprises “ Red Wagon,” 
by Lady Eleanor Smith, 
“ Dewar Rides,” by L. A. G. 
Strong, “ Frolic Wind,” by 
Richard Okc, and “St. 
Christopher’s Day.” by 
Martin Armstrong. A very 
good idea indeed which 
deserv(?s encourageme.nt. 

Bookm.an. 

NOTES ON Rl^'CENT BOOKS. 

In striking contrast to the 
crowded canvas of " Fulfilling,” 
Mr. George Stevenson’s new 
Ixiok, THE SWIFT YEARS 
(7s. 6d.; Bodley Head), tells 
the almost placid story of a 
boy from the day of his 
birth until the comfortable age 
when he can quietly review 
the pa.ssing of the years in a 


the .surface humour and not on the sTfiiritual depth spirit of calm detachment. That humble little home, at the 

and simple .sincerity which alone could justify this ®”d of a court, the fatlier a self-centred, dreamy poet, the 

“ translation ” of Biblical truth. mother pretty, docile, delicate, affectionate, an aunt, proud 

of iier poet brother and happily blest with independent 


In this issue we review Professf)r Stephen 
Leacock’s book on “ ICconomic Prosperity in the 
Britisti Empire,” reviewed by a trained cM:onomist, 
too, as was meet. Late in August, the Bodley 
Head issued “The Leacock po6k”—the best pas¬ 
sages selected from all his works by Ben Travers, 
who also contributes a delightful introduction in 
just the right key. 


means, all these come vividly to life at the call of memory, 
interwoven with tlie miscellany of neighbours and relations. 
Simple and quiet as it is. tlicrc is a sensitiveness and under¬ 
standing underlying it all which captures and holds our 
interest, in fact in the.se two rare qualities lie its undoubted 
charm, we are held irre.sistibly by its delicate realism. 

In OUTPOST OF ARDEN, by Diana Patrick (7s. 6d.; 
Hutchinson), you have the story of how Sir Philip Checyl, 
a dominating man, who, preventing his son’s marriage to 
a housemaid, lived to repent of his folly and to try to 


I remember th.at thirty years ago I picked up a 
book by FYaiik Harris. 1 could not make much of 
it at the time but I remember 1 went about for 
a month at least with a feeling that a lot of mistakes 
had been made about Shakespeare, and it was a good 
thing for me that I had not biien bom more than 


bring about a marriage between tlie child of that tragic 
romance and her cousin—liis legitimate grandson. But 
Fate, which allowed him to spoil the happiness of two 
young people, docs not allow him to make amends to the 
younger generation, and Sir Philip learns that as you 
cannot kill love, neither can you force it. Miss Patrick’s 
book has a deep sentimental interest. 
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THE OTHER STEPHEN LEACOCK.* 

To the man in the street economics is always the dismal 
ocicnce. He may not be quite sure what this means, but 
he regards it as a warning and avoids economics like 
the plague. On occasion however he can be tricked into 
reading a book on economics. Stephen I^acock—and 
who would suspect him ?—^lias made an ingenious attempt 
to capture his attention with his latest book, " Economic 
Prosperity in the British Empire." 

Of his thousands of admirers very few arc aware that 
Stephen Eeacock is an economist, yet the man in the 
street may take heart, for the Leacock he knows as the 
author of " Nonsense Novels," " Frenzied Fiction," etc., is 
little diflerent in the " Economic Prosperity of the British 
Empire." 

In no case is the man and his style very far apart, and 
in Stephen Leacock they arc essentially and unmistakably 
one. He may write on economics or on any subject under 
the sun, but he can no more 
conceal himself than the ostrich 
that buries its head in the 
sand. As a res ;It, few books 
discussing an economic problem 
makc easier reading than 
Stephen T.eacock's, for here is 
rwift narrative, felicitous plirase 
and characteristic humour. In 
short, he has a slory and knows 
how to toll it. 

The subject matter of the 
book is best indicated by tluj 
title first chosen for it The 
Economic Integration of the 
British JCmpirc." Thus the 
book is of sonic to])ical iiiteresL, 
for even if ])oUtics be excluded, 
no observer of contemporary 
affairs can fail to be impressed 
by the thought which is being 
given to the econonic future of 
the Empire. Int idcntally it is 
no new-found enthusiasm for 
Stephen Leacock, for as long 
ago as 1907-8 he toured the 
Empire and lectured on Im¬ 
perial Organisation. By the 
economic integration of the 
Empire he means " the 
establishment of a .system of mutual co-operation for the 
development of the vast potential wealth of the Empire 
and for the expansion of its present limited population." 
He believes that " as towarcis the outside world a uni¬ 
formity of economic policy may still be achieved ; and 
the now separated parts of the Empire may co-oiierate 
with one another in the use of capital, the movement of 
population and the development of national resources, 
with results as yet scarcely imagined." Tic favours a 
general tariff protecting the markets of the Empire, 
though he admits that m ich can be done without it; 
he also advocates the creation of a Con.solidatcd Empire 
Debt. 

It is a bold scheme boldly conceived. At the same 
time, one wonders sometimes whether the man of letters, 
with his lively imagination, has not got the better of the 
economist. Indeed as a practical contribution to eco¬ 
nomics. it would liavc been more valuable had the author 
paid more regard to those half-tones which a famous 
economist has said are the realities of economic life. In 
regard to raising the capital for his vast project, for in¬ 
stance, he writes with an unqualified optimism which 

• " Economic Prosperity in the British Empire." By Stephen 
Leacock. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


would not, one imagines, be shared by such competent 
judges as Sir Josiah Stamp and Sir Walter Layton. None 
the less, the book will doubtless serve as a stimulant. 

Harold Bellman. 


TWO WORLDS AT A TIME.* 

Mr. Hereward Carrington treats exhaustively a subject 
which for many years has been steadily claiming increasing 
attention from intelligent minds. 

I'he book is written with a detachment and a critical 
analysis of the evidence available that can hardly fail to 
impress any impartial reader. I'he range of his investi¬ 
gation covers every form of jisycliic phenomenon, both 
from the scientific and the historical iioint of view. He 
presents the facts, claiming no more than that they are 
facts, established by unimpcacliable evidence, leaving his 
reader to draw liis own con¬ 
clusions. 

Not so long ago the critics 
would have sprung to arms at 
the word science used in con« 
ncction with so nebulous a line 
of investigation as psychic 
phenomena. But every form of 
physical science has been 
evolved gradually from what in 
the first instance was mere 
guessw( irk, and developed 
through what scientists call an 
inductive methodology into a 
certain stabilisation of 
phenomena. From the vast 
range of facts now at the com¬ 
mand of the psychic invefiti- 
gatfir an inductive methodology 
has likewise gradually emerged, 
and wliat may be claimed as 
a " true " science dealing with 
the supernormal is becoming 
established. The psychic re¬ 
searcher may still be groping 
in the dark, but can so very 
much more be .said of the 
physical scientist, at all events 
when concerned with tlic con¬ 
stitution of matter ? 

In dealing with the historical side of experimental in¬ 
vestigation the writer starts from the inauguration of the 
Society for Psychical Research as far l)ack as j88j. This 
was the licst attempt of serious minds to bring sornething 
like law and order into the chaoti«: array of facts and 
rumours provak.*nt in all parts of the globe. Three years 
later a society of a similar nature was founded in America, 
-ml rising from a medley of " ghost-stories " psychical 
re.scarch became a subject worthy of invc.stigaiiun by some 
of the finest intellects in England and elsewhere. 

Every type of phenoiiwiiion, physical and mental, has a 
place in Mr. Carrington's book, from water-divination to 
ectoplasmic experiment under the finst heading ; from 
automatic writing to cl.urvoyance under the other. He 
describes in detail seances with such celebrated mediums 
as Eusapia Palladino and Daniel Home, when the mani¬ 
festations took place under circumstances that excluded 
all pos.sibility of fraud ; at the same time making no claim 
that such phenomena, although undoubtedly having taken 
place, necessarily furnish proofs of survival. In nine cases 
out of ten lhe.su physical expfuiinents merely prove an 
intelligence lying behind the operation of supernormal 
laws. There are exceptions, as in the case of the 
* " The Story of I^ydiic Science." 2.^s. (Eider.) 
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well-known " Margery ” sittings whose control professes to 
be her brother once in earth life, and who has justified that 
claim to any open mind. The direct-voice " phenomenon, 
although strictly speaking included in the physical, depends 
for proof of identity not on the nature of the manifestation 
but on the subject-matter of the messages received. 

The book is a fine addition fo the literature of psychic 
science, although here and there opinions may be ex¬ 
pressed with which every student of the subject might not 
entirely agree. To read it is to realise the immense advance 
made during the last twenty to thirty years. No one, 
however sceptical he may be on the question of survival, 
can fail to be impressed by the manner and matter of Mr. 
Carrington's work ; no one, however frivolously he may be 
inclined to regard the subject of psychic research, can refuse 
to take this book seriously. The meticulous care and 
patience shown with regard to the records of stances, and 
the knowledge displayed acquired by long study and ex¬ 
periment may well open the eyes of the self-constituted 
critics who without either study or experiment consider 
themselves capable of expressing opinions on this difllcult 
and abstruse line of research. 

Rose Ch. vk Cri;spjgnv. 


A HUMAN HARMONY.* 

My fingers have pianistically marched to the Grand 
March in the Romance of Blue Beard," and I have sought 
a crepuscular melancholy in " When Pensive I thought of 
my love." The march, humdrum as a retired soldier’s 
" constitutional," the song, gentle and " refined," are 
among the numerous compositions of Michael Kelly whose 
fame is again audible, thanks to Mr. Ellis's lovable industry. 

It is hardly rash to assert that Kelly was of the tribe of 
musicians whose works in bulk promise nothing but ennui 
to posterity. Their artistic luck depends on catebiness. 

• " The Life o£ Michael Kelly." By S. M. Ellis. 25s. not. 
(Gollancx.) 



Michael Kellyt et the 
age of alzty>two. 

Prom the porireit by A. Wlvell. 
Klom « The Life of Miolwel Kellr/' by S. II. Bllla (GolUnox). 
RepnHiueed by permleelon of tbe outbor. 


Though Mozart composed variations on one of Kelly's 
airs and though Kelly is still eligible for a song-album, he 
merely serves as a fill-up. Thanks to catchiness the life 
in art of even Haynes Bayly is far less intermittent than 
Kelly's, while, as for Mrs. Jordan, alleged composer of 
" The Blue Bells of Scotland," Kelly might have all the 
prestige of the FitzClarences and still leave her richer than 
he in musical fame owning to that one air. 

Fortunately for Kelly he left a volume of reminiscences, 
edited to Kelly's dissatisfaction by Theodore Hook, and 
he ha.s found in Mr. EUis a biographer peculiarly fitted to 
reanimate the past in which he lived. Tot Mr. Ellis has 
not only great knowledge of, but affinity with, the social 
and artistic life of England from the time of the Prince 
Regent till the time when the shadow of over-population 
chilled the flowers that grow on the primrose path. His 
well-illustrated Life of Kelly is, in addition to its titular 
achievement (complete in itself), an instalment of a survey 
which should people our imaginations with Kelly's 
contemporaries. 

Kelly makes an admirable centre for a circular survey. 
Vocally educated on the Continent, he knew Mozart, Gluck 
and Paisiello, was applauded by the Emperor Joseph TI, 
saw the first Napoleon. As Sheridan's chief musical co¬ 
adjutor and an intimate friend of that procrastinating 
genius, he contacted with talents innumerable. As the 
lover of the singer, Mrs. Crouch (an cx-mistress of 
Cicorge IV), he innocently evokes a procession of lovely 
venal creatures who seem to tell us that Charles II was born 
again in the House of Hanover. 

Kelly, with his loyalty in friendship and love, his smooth 
efficiency, his wide-awake appreciativeness, is a human 
harmony, wrought apparently by nature for he does not 
reveal any throes or scars of self-conquest. A rascal 
brought him to financial grief, and Gout—^that imp of the 
bottle—crippled him; but Gout, which was cruel to at 
least two Victorian prime ministers, at an}^ rate did not 
incapacitate him from " lifting the rummer " to his lips. 
When he was a youth, " wearing a Sicilian capote over 
whicli flowed his long fair hair," the singer, Nancy Storace, 
pointed him out as a " girl dressed in boy's clothes," where¬ 
upon Kelly corrected her thus : " You are mistaken, miss; 
1 am a very proper he animal, and quite at your service." 
Tis thus that a budding rake might have answered, but 
Kelly gave his one mistress a devotion worthy of marriage, 
and in the year of his deatli added " a large funereal um " 
to the tomb of Mrs. Crouch who predeceased him in 1805. 

It was probably Kelly's good fortune to enjoy spectacle 
and atmosphere without experiencing tliat longing to 
possess and explore which is fatal to many reputations. 
He must have been charming, for the fourth Lord Guilford 
oflered to build him a cottage-home, saying " We will be 
neighbours, Mic ; my w**fe shall sing with you, my chaplain 
shall drink with you, and 1 will talk to you." But the 
cosmopolitan was not tempted to such a retreat. The 
Sunday Times for October 15th, 1826, informs us that 
Michael Kelly's death " will be severely felt in theatrical 
circles, for his house in Tavistock Row was a rendezvous 
for managers, poets, autliors and composers." One do^ 
not fancy him rusticated, chewing the cud ; but it is easy 
to imagine the pleasure of hearing him anecdotalise. He 
was not great, but he was uncommonly quick and clever. 
He actually persuaded Mozart to allow him to alter a vocal 
effect in " Le Nozze di Figaro.” His swift intelligence in 
musical direction must have been a godsend to Sheridan. 
If his musical labours created nothing immortally exquisite 
or inspiring, his life was nevertheless a far-reaclung success 
since it offers us who read Mr. Ellis's excellent book a fiiast 
of companionship with people whose mitier was to charm. 

W. H. Chessoh. 

EARLY VICTORIAN READERS* 

In a former book Mrs. Amy Cruse told the story of 
English literature, from the reader's ratlier than the 

* ”/ffae Englishman and His Books in . the Early Nineteenth 
Century.” By Amy Cruse, 71. fid. <Hamp.) 
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writer's point of view, up to the close of the 
eighteenth century. Her latest volume takes up 
the tale and carries it on to the accession of 
Victoria. The earlier work covered a period of 
thirteen hundred years ; the present one, starting 
with the year 1790, surveys only half a century. 

But what a half-century it was I Not only did - 
^t see the rise of many brilliant new literary stars, 
out it w'itnessed a gfeat expansion in the ranks 
of the reading public and a vast revolution—or 
evolution—in the methods of book publishing and. 
distribution. 

It is difficult in a brief notice to pay adequate 
tribute to Mrs. Cruse’s very uncommon and very 
delightful work. It represents an immense 
amount of research among the by-ways as well 
as the highways of the literature of her period, 
and shows an ingenuity in the dovetailing of 
evidence that is the more remarkable for being 
api)arently so effortless. So lightly indeed does 
Mrs. Cruse carry her learning, and so sensitively 
does her own imagination give vitality to the 
facts, that her book will be enjoyed as much by 
the intelligent sixth-form schoolboy or schoolgirl 
as by the mature literary student. It is a volume, 
again, equally adapted for consecutive reading and for 
'* browsing.” It is a book at once for the public library, 
the private study, and the bedside shelf. 

Mrs. Cruse’s method may be indicated by a glance at 
one or two of her chapters. After an introduction ad¬ 
mirably surveying the main features of her period, she 
opens Avith an essay on Miss Burney's ” Camilla ”—rf 
* best-seller ” of the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
To w'hat type of reader did *' Camilla ” appeal ? The 
question is answered by an examination of the original 
subscriplion list of that novel. The names of various 
patrons provide Mrs. Cruse with pegs for biographical 
references or for extracts from contemporary diaries and 
letters, as well as with matter for her own commentary 
and rellection. Thus, by a fact here, a quotation there, 
and throughoi-.t by the linking and unifying agency of her 
own fancy, Mrs. Cruse gives us a charming and convincing 
picture of tlie social world in which " Camilla," now hope¬ 
lessly ” old-fashioned,” was avidly read as a sensational and 
daring intiovation. 

Turning next to the *' Lyrical Ballads ” of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, she sJ ows us how the first edition of 1798, 
if it fell flat so far as the wider public was concerned, at 
least found a few scattered readers of such future influence 
that the ultimate success of the ]x>cms was actually, though 
not visibly, assured from the start. And thus Mrs. Cruse 
wanders at large and at leisure over the whole field of 
early nineteenth century literary and social history, throw¬ 
ing innumerable fresh sidelights upon it, and bringing back 
the very atmosphere of bygone days. 


MARTIN LUTHER.* 

A fresh study of Luther is welcome, especially when it 
lii made by a hTenchman and a professor at Strasburg. 
Not that Gallican sympgithies bias the historian’s survey; 
its impartiality befits the science of history. M. Febure 
docs not attempt a biography or give an estimate of Luther, 
but rather his aim is ” to plot the curve of a destiny which 
was simple but tragic ” (p. vii. 171). With psychologipal 
penetration the varying complex moods of Luther arc 
analysed during the three stages of his career ; his training 
in isolation as a monk till his flowering period at the out¬ 
break over the sale of indulgences in 1317, and the recoil in 
the last twenty years of his life. Attention is chiefly 
centred on the ” young Luther ” during the perioil 1517- 
1525, when he burst forth as a '* prophet ” than on the 
failure, so M. Febure thinks, of his later years.* 

* ” Martin Luther: A Destiny.” By Lucien Febure. 
Translated by «otierts Taplev. los. 6d. (Dent.) 





Clapham Common In 1802. 

(J. M. W. Turn*r.) 

From "The knglibhman and His Buok^," by Amy CruM: (Uariap). 

The focus of interest is Luther the man nithcr than the 
theologian, though tne meaning of justiflcalion by faith, and 
the significance of indulgences, arc presented with French 
lucidity and ]»rccision. We see Luther at the period of 
Sturm und drang in the niona.sttc cell, full of daring at 
Worms, moody in the Wartburg, preaching against the 
Peasants’ Rising and .\nabaptists at Wittenberg, marrying 
a nun, free and easy at his table, resisting Erasmus, uniting 
(Jermany—a very human figure indeed. All the immense 
literature, from both friends and foes, is at the author’s 
command, and use is made of the discoveries within this 
century by the Roman Catholic, Grisar, and others, which 
throw light on the inner conflicts and growth of the Re¬ 
former’s ideas prior to 1517. ” Destiny ” is left somewhat 

vague: the psychological method of the author gives no 
standard by which to appraise Luther. " Let us not judge 
Luther,” says M. Febure : ” for which Luther is it to be ? 
Or by what code^his or ours ? ” (p. 313). The style is 
vigorous, but the translation somewhat annoys by its 
Americanisms and the proof-reading, especially of Latin 
quotations, has been slovenly done. The bibliography is 
confined to German and French works. Now, in English, 
we have a book every book-lover will read and read again. 

R. 13 . H. 


SIX POETS.* 

It is one of the functions of poetry to awaken the mind’s 
attention from what ('oleridge would have called " the 
lethargy of custom ” and to direct it to the loveliness 
and the wonders of the worlrl around. Differing widely 
in style and methotl, each of the six jioels whose work is 
before us would be willing to admit some such definition 
r * his aim and purpose. 

The most considerable of the six is Mr. F. I-. Lucas, Mr. 
I.ucas defeats the lethargy of custom by the extreme clarity 
of his writing. His thoughts and feelings are expressed 
with the perfection of clearness. He has the gift, seen 
verv markedly in his skill with eiiigrams, of a fine precise- 
ne.ss. Take this two-line ef)igrain : 

" Here lies-—and yet what matters now my name, 

When all my life's forgot ? 'Tis all the Haine.” 

• ” Marionettes.” By F. L. Lucas. 59. (Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Press.)—” First Poems.*' By Philip Hendf r.si^n. 3s. 6d, 
(Dent.) —" Collected Songs and Lyric.s." Hy the Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge. 5s, (IVjdley Head.)—” Collected Poems.” By 
Millicent Wedmore. 78. 6d. (tngpen A: Grant.)—** Eve and 
Other Poems.” Dv Teresa Hoolcy. 3s. 6d. (Jonatiiaa 
Cape.)—'‘ Li^ht in Six Moods.” By George Kostrevor Hamilton. 
3s. 6d. (l-fetnemann.) 
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or these lines from ** Pygmallbn and Galatea **: 

“ Sleep on ; the lifeless face is loveliest, 

Whose blind eyes show no soul, bid no heart ache. 

. . . There arc harder loves than stone. 

It is insentient loveliness alone 
That leaves no pang.** 

In one of bis verses Mr. Lucas bemoans the lack of clearness 
that Is found in ^xjetry to-day. Our age, he says : 

“ Thinks all verse beautiful that is not plain ; 

Building, like Daedalus, labyrinths to contain 
Each an abortion and a Minotaur." 

In his tilt against the Mcnlernists and Vers IJbro, would 
Mr. I-ucas include Mr. IMiilip Henderson } These " First 
Poems*’—mostly in vers libre^arc unusually interesting. 
Verses like ** Wind *' anrl *' Phapsexly on a Wituly Might ** 
contain in themselves the ])roof thal the method is part 
of the effect. Wer<5 the thought set into rhyme or bound 
up in a j)attcnied rhythm, the inner unity of the ]X)oni 
would have gone. Alre.idy in " First Poems ’* Mr. 
Henderson lias his material in good control. His future 
work may take him far. 

Miss Millicent Wedmorc and the Hon. Stephen Coleridge 
are much more content to keep to tlie beaten palliway. 
Mr. Coleridge, indeed, in Ills .songs to Gloria and the fair 
Desideria, is convenlional to the jioint of w'eariness. Tlie 
phrasing runs smoothly and the lines have a singing note, 
yet notliing very vital comes through. Miss Wedmorc 
has a sense of style that gives distinction to her verse. 
She is best in her rendering of the old tales and legends of 
I^ovcncc, a land wliicli she knows well. " Jarjaille of 
Arles **and the sonnet in praise of the poet Frederic Mistral 
are typical of her work in this field. To other verses 
she gives a Cornish setting, and she has a good deal 
of facility in the type of verse known to llie eighteenth 
century as '* occasional.*’ 

Teresa Hoolcy is a true lover of nature, but the lethargy 
of the customary phrase at times envelops her. She 
sings of birds and flowers ami twilight, of -- 

" A cottage grey 
On a inisiy mountain-side,*’ 

and— 

" A little she'll up»»n the sand 
Too beautiful to understand.'’ 

The verses are sincere and simple and musical, but bad 
the emotion undergone a little hardening, the effect would 
have been heightened. 

It is, on the other hand, our complaint against Mr. 
Hamilton that his verse is too intellectualised. He is by 
nature a philosophic poet; his approach to beauty i» 
through thought In part-consequence of this, he is 
attracted to c'cAional archaisms of language, words and 
phrases like " and *‘ helmed with ccnirage.” 

His writing, notably in such poem.s as *' Psalmist ’* and 
*' The Log.” contains the material rather tflTaii the final 
essence qf ix)etrv. 

M. A. S. 


THE SOLDIER’S MIRROR-HIS SONGS 
AND HIS HUMOUR.* 

If a writer, a born writer, found himself in a lonely 
cottage on Dartmoor, having with him lor literature only 
a Bradshaw and no friend within fifty miles, in a week, 
even if the writer made no conscious ckort, that cottage 
would have books on every shelf and window-scat. The 
same apimrcnt miracle took place in the middle of the 
hardest fought war in history. What more unlikely place 
than the Front could have been imagined in wliich to find 
a printing-press, compositors, copy, authors, artists^ 
block-makers I 

The longing for news, for reading matter, and the desire 
for expression in a way natural to the race has resulted in 
newspapers becoming part of our daily life; but the pro- 

* The Wipers Times. Published by Nash & Grayson. 
8 s. 6d.—” Songs and Slang of the British Soldier.” (Eric 
Partridge.) 



Poriraii by Raphael. Miso Millicont Wedittore, 

daughter .of Sir Fredk. 
Wadmore, 


duction of this bit of rag-time was due to more and other 
than what gave us the ordinary ncwspai^er. The Wipers 
Times was an outlet. Those w'ho were liai>py enough to 
be employed on it escaped for the moment from the grim 
realilics by which they were surrounded—and tlie same 
witli those who read. 

As a pajier the Wipers Times cannot be iudged by the 
usual standards, any more than can the Feathered World 
or the Tailor and Cutter. It is a paper by experts!for 
experts and much is lost on those who were not playing 
the game of War. Such gems as the short stories : 

"It was Xmas morning in the trenches ! 
M-m-m-m-m'*’ 

and: 

'* There was once a teetotal Q.M. . . .” 
or the limericks: 

** There was once a young man of Avesnes 
Took a stroll down a long shady lc.snes, 

He trod on a dud. 

Half buried in mud ... 1 
He never will do it ugesnes.*’ 
or; 

'* quick rise for a smart young man,” 

reach us all; but most of the Wipers Ttmes is for those 
who, being in the neighbourhood at that time, could 
recognise the allusions. To the ordinary reader the War 
paper suffers from two drawbacks. It is written too 
much on one note and it is a solid and well-bound book. 
If one number, grubby and dog-eared, had been fished out 
of the twopenny tray of a bookstall—^what a glorious 
find 1—^but this is too much of a good thing. 

The paper is interesting as a specimen of British humour, 
a humour very different from that of the 'French, They 
must have turned the pages of the Wipers Times with a 
sardonic wonder as to whether our cheerfulness would have 
been so marked if the W'ar had started in Norfolk or Kent. 
It is difficult for a Frenchman to grasp the British point 
of view. An English regiment adopted Lissauer’s *' Hymn 
of Hate *' as a marching song and as they swung along 
sang ” Gott strafe England *' with tremendous effect but 
somewhat to the bewilderment of their allies. 

Other songs of soldiers and regiments have been 
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collected by John Bropliy and Eric Partridge, but only 
about seventy pages out of two hundred are given to 
tlie verse, the rest being used for essays on it and a 
glossary * The soldier does not appear to have a sense 
of the beauty of words. Hardly a line in the collection is 
poetry. Occasionally there is an unexpected twist, as in: 

“ Old soldiers never die, 

^ Never die, 

Never die. 

(^Id soldiers never die— 

Young ones wish they would.” 

Many of these marching ditties are of course legacies 
from the past. They have been adapted from the songs of 
the men who fought under Wellington, Marlborough and 
farther back. Undoubtedly ” Madame, have you ...?** 
was once ” Inky Dinky Derby Ram,” 

In these two books we have mirrored for us the mind of 
the ofRccr and the soldier- ^simple men doing a hard job 
with ch-^crfuliiess and good vill and an indomitable 
courage. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


her friend which, though not put into words, reveals itself 
on every page and is a magnificent tribute to Marie Corelli’s 
character. ” With the heart of a child,” she says, “ she also 
possessed unconquerable spirit and determination.” Rut 
the summing up is shrewd : ” Also it may be that, though a 
sense of fun she had in plenty, she was somewhat deficient 
in a .sen.se of humour." Perhaps in this deficiency lay Marie 
Corelli’s strength; it enabled her to say in her youth, 
” I'll be as unlike anybody else as I can ! ” and to try to 
live up to that maxim throughout her life. Without it 
her book.s might never have attained such enonnous popu¬ 
larity. For the art of making other people take you 
seriously, is to tJike yourself seriously first. 

A. A, 

FROM ACROSS THE SEA.* 

To read a translation is always a mental adventure. 
The stranger does not look at life from our angle, and 
consequently may open for us frc.sh avenues of thought. 
Wc know to weariness what our folk believe with regard 


MEMOIRS OF MARIE CORELLI.t 

'I'hat Marie Corelli was a product of her own time, even 
if many ol her ideas were ahead of it, is clearly shown in 
Miss Vyver’s very ably written story of the novelist's life. 
For this reason, apart from any other consideration, one 
doubts whether her book.s will be read very much in 
future, despite their immense popularity during lier life. 
Nobody has stepped into her place ; the fashion in fiction 
ha.s so changed that nobody could do so ; it changed before 
her Iasi; book.s were published, and her reputation lives on 
those earlier works, ■' fhe Koin.ince ol Two Worlds,” 
*• The Sorrows of Satan,” ” The Mighty Atom.” ” The 
Master Christian.'’ anti others that in their day were torn 
tti shreds by the i:ritics and enthusiastically applauded by 
a very large section of the rcatling public. 

Even her enemies would have been willing to admit that 
she won siic^ i;.ss entirely on her own merit and in defiance 
of a hostile press such success as brought her homage 
from many celebriticss, including royalty. To the end she 
looked upon reviewers as her deadliest foes, and after the 
attacks made on her earlier publications, refused to allow 
any review copies of her Ixioks to be .sent out. Her child- 
h<wd was spent unc 2T the .shadow of Rox Hill, in a hou.se 
long since burnt to the ground, 


to liistorj’, but does the European accept our point of 
view ? Probably not. Well, then, let us hear what he 
has to say. 

Here are three books, books from Spain, Denmark and 
Russia, and two arc historical novels. Ivan Lukash takes 
us from 1700 I0 1825, while Karen Rramson occupies 
herself with wars later tlian the Nafiolnonic - -indeed with 
that which is known to us as the (Ireat W'lr. Wc can 
learn from them wlial Russia thought of the man her 
llames and her winter broke, and liow a Danish mind 
regards the later outbreak of mass hatred. The third book 
can be dismissed in a few words, for it is a. well written but 
not particularly interesting account of a woman’s life 
from childhood to age. Esclava is the daughter of a sailor 
who for insufficient reasons (piarrels with his wife anl 
drives her from his hou.se. The child eventually marries, 
without her father's consent, a young officer, 'llie couple 
have their ups and downs, the man being incompetent and 
the woman rather spineless. Children are bom to them 
and it becomes incrca.singly difficult to make both ends 
meet, lii the end the w'oman’s relatives make her a .small 
allowance, and with that and a granddaughter she returns 

• " The Miiiiilmaid of the Lord." IJy K. M. Tcnreiro. 7s. fid. 
(I*ctcr Davies.) -“Men.” Ry Karen Bram.son. 7s. <ul. ((*hap- 
nian & Hall.)—" Tjic Flames .of Moscow.” By Ivan Lukash. 
Tran-slaled by N. Duddington. 7.S. fid. (Martin Seeker.) 


close to the ivy-covered house 
where Meredith used to live. She 
was a happy though a lonely 
child, and. even after .she and licr 
fatlier and Miss Vyver had moved 
to London, intended to devote her 
life to music. Later, however, she 
turned to writing, and witli her 
first book, ” The Romance of Two 
Worlds.” created something of a 
sensation. Her own life, in its 
sudden fame and leap from com¬ 
parative poverty to riches earned 
by her own pen, was itself not 
unlike the story of a novel. Not 
until after her father’s death did 
she and Mi.ss Vyver remove to 
Stratford-on-Avon, where she re¬ 
mained, rendering services to the 
town for Sliakespcare’s sake, so 
long a.s she lived. 

Miss Vyver is an excellent 
biographer, sympathetic, unof)- 
trusive, animated by a love for 
• A revised and enlarged edition 
will shortly appear. 

t " Memoirs of Marie Corelli.” 
By Bertha Vyver. » is. net. (Alston 
lUvers.) 
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to the house in which she born, and settles down to 
write the simple story of her life. 

Karen Branison. the author of "Men/* is better known 
in England as a dnimatist than by her novels. '* Tiger 
Cats," with its force, its violence, could not fail to arrest 
attention, but owing to its hysterical unreality it did not 
command success. Behind the work was a mind filled 
explosively with ideas, and people were willing to consider 
these. The crudity with which they were developed, 
how'cver, prevented anyone from taking them seriously. 
Such a writer stimulates but does not convince. 

** Men *’ is interesting as a Scandinavian view of the 
European upheaval of 1914. Though written in the form 
of a novel, the story is slight. Karen Brani.son has used 
bet hero as a peg on which to hang her views. Slie takes 
him travelling and gives her opinions of the countries 
through which he passes. The War conics and she— 
'”his time without the help of her hero, reveals to us the 
mind of Kaiser William and the reactions of his people. 
When she attempts to draw English life .she does it so b.'idly 
that the book becomes farcical. The liero, who is a Dane, 
is naturalised and liecomes a Member of Parliament—all 
in what his friend Lord Stanleigh rightly terms " a dizzy 
jump.'* His maiden speech is so laughably absurd that 
the reader begins to wonder whether anything in such a 
carelessly written book can be of value. 

But if *' Men ** is disappointing, ** The Flames of Moscow ** 
makes up by its reality for the shortcomings of the other. 
The translator has been kind enough >to give on the first 
page a useful historical note. Prom this we turn to a story 
so intently felt and observed that it is difficult to believe 
that Ivan I^ukash was not present at the scenes he has 
described. Tlie main character in the book is Napoleon. 
The main incidents are the march on Moscow after Borodino, 
the strange lingering in that city of the Corsican, and his 
disastrous retreat. Why did Napoleon linger in Moscow 
after its burning ? He had arrived on September 2nd, 1812. 
Certainly he obtained a truce from Alexander, but that led 
nowhere. What was he doing between his arrival and 
that cKigc of winter on A\bich he left ? 

Ivan Lukash has the gift of vivid writing. He begins 
his book with an unforgettable picture of the last days 
of the Tsar Paul. He ends it with as fine and convincing 
an account of the abortive revolution of 1825. It is to be 
hoped more of Mr. Ivan Lukash's Russian historical novels 
wiU be translated, that he will take us with him across the 
century that has intervened since Constantine abdicated 
to make way for Nicholas. " Tlie Flames of Moscow " is 
a proof that not only is a fine literature growing up undj^ 
the Soviets, but that the exiled sons of Russia havr also 
in them *' the rijpt of the matter,*' 

. . C. A. D. S. 


SIX FOREIGN NOVELS.* 

The charge of insularity can no longer be legitimately 
made against us, if the proportion of foreign books pub¬ 
lished in England l)ears any relation to our interest in the 
literature of other nations and is not merely an indication 
of publishers' enterprise. Here before me are six novels, 
representing six languages—French. German, Danish, 
Spanish, Norwegian and Russian. Three of these books 
are the work of well-known writers, and it >Vould not be 
unreasonable to expect a certain ^mlhsure of success to 
attend their publication. Andr^ Gide, for instance, whose 
influence on his own generation was scarcely as great as 
it is on the young writers who arc only on the threshold 
of modern French literature, is a writer who, since, the 
pubUcatinn in English of " The Cotmlerfeiters," may look 
to an English public. Sigrid Undset too, since the Nobel 

• " The School For Wives. ’ By Andrf^ Gide. 6 s. (Knopf.) 
—"Jeiuiy.*' By Sigrid Undset. 38. 6 d. (Knopf.)—• The 
Strength of Lovers." By Hugo Wast. 78. 6d. (Longmans.)— 
*' #tto Babiendiek." By Gustav Frenssen. los. (Harrap.)— 
** A Stiaager in Paradise." By J. Anker Larsen. 78. 6d. 
(Knopf.)--** The Fiery Angel." By Valeri Briussov. 78. 6d. 
(Humphrey Tcmtimn.) 


Prize was conferred upon her and her long novel, ** Kristin 
Lavransdatter," was proclaimed to be one of the greatesti^ 
•novels of our time, has established her claim to our suffrage. 

Hugo Wast, the Argentine writer, less well known in 
England, has already achieved success in North and South 
America, and his works have circulated to the tune of three 
million copies all over the world. The perusal of " The 
Strength of Ix>vers ’’ makes the reason for this popularity 
evident. The author is a bom story-teller; his narrative, 
dealing with the love of tlie Indian King Mangor6 for the 
Spanish Lucia Miranda, moves surely; it is exciting, full 
of colour, passion, and what is called " the human note.*'* 
A good story, told without subtlety, but unsentimental. 

Ill the cases given, then, publishing was no more than an 
average business risk. But in the case of the other three 
books, hazard played a greater part. Who is Gustav 
Frenssen that Messrs. Harrap should venture to bring out 
a closely printed book of nearly 600 pages by him ? An 
author esteemed in Germany among the older generation 
for.a couple of books which find honourable mention in 
literary histories— '* Jom llhl " and " Hilligenlei " ; an 
excellent teller of stories, with a breadth of style and 
power to evoke interest in the apparently trivial which 
recalls Dickens. " Otto Babendiek ’’ is written in the 
leisurely manner common to autobiographical novels, but 
it is in no sense tedious. It is a book for long, mind- 
free winter nights. The translator, Mr. Huntley Paterson, 
has done his work well, if his version is as faithful as it is 
fluent. 

The ideal translation has three predominant qualities : 
it is faithful, it is fluent, it preserves the characteristics of 
the original. I have no hesitation in dismissing the first 
of these as the least important, important though it be. 
Fluency seems to me essential: the reader ought not to be 
reminded every now and then that he is reading a transla¬ 
tion. The preservation of the style of the original is 
scarcely less important and much more difficult to iichievc, 
demanding from the translator not only a keen sense of 
the original author's style, but the power to transmute it 
into another language. Andr6 Gide’s style, clarity itself, 
smooth, subtle and ingratiating, is not easily conveyed by 
an English [version; but Dorothy Bussy, who translated 
his deliciously ironical ** L'Ecole des Femmes," has caught 
a good deal of its flavour. One or two details puzzle me. 
Why has the name of Eveline's friend Rosita been changed 
to Ariella ? Why were the Italian primitives in tlie Spanish 
Chapel turned into Pre-Raphaelites, and why has the date 
(page 12), April 7th, 1908, been substituted for April qtli, 
1894, thus making the second part, which ought to be 
" twenty years after," a bare six ? 

The translation of J. Anker Larsen’s ** A Stranger in 
Paradise" is not so satisfactory. No doubt it was a 
difficult task to render this strange, poetical, rather cloudy 
work into convincing English, but there is a certain slovenli¬ 
ness in the formation of the sentences which reveals the 
unpractised hand. e.g. ' It is very difficult to define between 
friendship and love" and " The .sunchild smiled, and 
there were two cherries—that was good then lie would 
give them both away." But those who derive pleasure 
from a fanciful story in which more is suggested than is 
revealed will enjoy this account of the life ana death of 
Hans Larsen, a mystic whose charm and power are not 
inadequately portrayed. 1 sec that Messrs. Knopf, in this 
and other books, have adopted the suggestion made by 
the P.E.N. Club that the original title should be given as 
well as the title of tiie Enj(lish version—a procedure which 
obviates misunderstandings. AVikle’s " The Importance of 
Being Earnest" is rechristened " Bunbuiy " in Germany, 
and Shaw's " Arms ^d the Man," " Helden *' (Heroes), 
while we call Sudermann's " Heimat" (Home) " Magda " 
and in many other cases use titles for foreign worl^ which 
give no clue to the originals. 

" The Fiery Angel" is the work of Valeri Briussov, a 
Russian authw who died in 1924. He is the " accepted 
head, of the siymbolist school of Russian poetry," we are 
told, and therefore, we ihay assume, not much in ^vour 
with tile present yp^Bg Russians to whom the couple ol 



decades which preceded the War are anathema. In truth, 
"The Fiery Angel " rather falls between two stools. If 
it is a work of profound philosophical import, its significance 
is so veiled by unintelligible symbolism that it misses fire ; 
whereas, taken as a storj^ of mediaeval Germany dealing 
with demon possession, witchcraft and devilry of all kinds, 
it is curiously unexciting. Dreadful deeds and amazing 
happenings are described in detail, but with so much 
verbiage and apparently with so little point that a certain 
sense of tedium comes over the reader. And yet the book 
is well written and the tran.slation smooth ; the author is 
patently sincere and convinced of his message. It is the 
me.ssage which fails to get through. 

Hermon <^uld. 


CORREGGIO AND THE TATE GALLERY.* 

Correggio, one of the Italian masters of the late Renais¬ 
sance who was most admired by our forefathers, is to-day 
in danger of being classed with Guido Keni and Carlo 
Dolci as a painter too unspeakably sentimental to be 
genuinely admired by any self-respecting art-student. 
His great wall-painting in the Dome of Parma Cathedral, 
praised by Mengs in the eighteenth century as " more 
beautiful than all the cupolas that have been painted 
before or since," is now looked upon coldly by the sophis¬ 
ticated spectator, who regards its technical feats of fore¬ 
shortening. txjrspective and the like as a clever but rather 
superficial piece of trickery worthier of an " illusionist " 
or conjurer than of a great artist. 

The tourist, obedient to the directions of his guide, may 
be impressed by the spectacle of legs seeming to dangle 
out ol the roof of a sacred edifice, but the art-scholar turns 
away in something nearly ap])roaching disgust and escapes 
from Correggio's Cathedral into the adjoining Baptistery, 
where he can admire a wonderful series of Byzantine 
paintings, missed by ninety-nine out of every hundred 
visitors to Parma. 

If Correggio is to be admired at all to-day, it is for 
reasons very different to lho.se which made him the darling 
of our great-grandfathers. As in the case of the Eclectics 
who succeeded him, Cor- 


smaller imintings are those most enjoyable to modem 
tastes. 

If anybotly could revive interest in Correggio it would be 
that able and accomplished Italian critic. Signor Corrado 
Ricci, who.se exhaustive book on the life and work of the 
master has now been translated into English. Accompanied 
by 296 reproductions in collotype, this gives the fullest 
revelation of Correggio’s art that any student could desire. 
Tlic only thing it cannot do is to reveal Correggio’s colour 
to those who do not know his originals; but Signor Ricci 
explains his methods and technique so well that an in¬ 
telligent reader can pretty well follow the master’s 
brushwork. 

Tliere was a time not so many years ago when the Tate 
Gallery as a whole was also considered to be far too full of 
sentimental pictures of small aesthetic appeal. All that is 
changed now, and in the Tate Gallery of to-day we have a 
collection which not only displays representative examples 
of all that is best in British contemporary art, but also 
includes an important section of works by the most 
distinguished modern painters of France and other 
countries. 

Mr. James B. Manson, the new Director of the Tate 
Gallery, has recently written a very .admirable volume 
about the gallery over which he now presides. His text 
gives an authoritative account of the formation of the 
gallery and the development of the collection. His review 
of its contents begins with Hogarth and the Early British 
School and ends with an illuminating chapter on " Gauguin 
and Van Gogh.” Among the intervening chapters two of 
very special interest and value arc those about the New 
English Art Club and " The Modern Spirit,” both of which 
will be very helpful to all wlio wish to gain a more intimate 
understanding of the art of sucli admirable painters as 
Sickert, Steer, I.ucien Pissarro, Stanley Spencer, etc. Many 
readers will wish tliat more of the Victorian pictures bad 
been left out and more paintings by modern artists like 
Harold Gilman and Spencer Gore had been included—for 
unquestionably the latter are far more \>orthy of colour 
reproduction than the former. An unfortunate omission 
is tlie lack of an index to the illu.stration.s in monochrome, 
which are often more important and more interesting than 


reggio's sentimentality is 
something we have to put 
up with as best we can ; 
but. again like the Eclectics, 
we can often find something 
that gives us real joy if we 
disregard his figures and 
concentrate on his land¬ 
scape backgrounds. In his 
famous " Noli Me Taiigere ” 
we must admire the 
tremendously expert pose 
and placing of the two 
figures, which form so 
soundly constructed and 
ingenious a pyramidical 
design; but having paid 
tribute to the engfineering 
skill shown in the struc¬ 
ture, our eyes gla(\Jy 
wander away frem. the 
figures to dwell on the 
delightfully wooded hill and 
river scene which the artist 
has painted so tenderly in 
the background. It is the 
same with many of his other 
religious pictures and 
generally s p e a k i n g _ it 
may be said that his 

• ** Correggio.” By Cor¬ 
rado Ricci. iis. 6 A. (Wame.) 
—••The Tate Gallery.” By 
J. B. Manson. 4». (Jack.) 
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the colour plates. Mr. Manson sets so high a standard in 
his scholarly yet most readable text that one cannot help 
feeling he deserved more and better illustrations. 

Frank Kutter. 


THE ART OF FLYING.^ 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson, the pilot of the passenger- 
carrying Junker’s monoplane that crashed at Meophain on 
its way from Lc Touquet, was acknowledged to be one 
of the most cautious and skilled pilots in the world, lie 
learned to ily at Hendon in 1015 and servctl afterwards 
with distinction in the Itoyal J''lying Corps and Koval Air 
Force. He relinquished his commission in igig and joined 
the Daimler Airways. Me was a .supreme individualist, 
of tenacious loyalties, and when the Im)>crial Airways w'as 
formed he refused to transfer hi.s services to tlu' new 
company. Instead, he broke awray and .set up hi> own 
dying school at Hrooklands, 

When he wrote this book. nf)t long before he dieil, he 
had behind him over five thousand hours of flying ex¬ 
perience. He has produced a complete coursi? f<ir aviators, 
concisely written, packed with knowledge, and rich in 
wisdom. He cjuickly gains the ronfidence of his readers, 
as he did of liis pupils. His manner is cpiiet, patient and 
iiLStinct with sympathy. Insliuction. lu- held, should be 
slow, but sure. " 'Hie pupil,” he says. ” W'ho wishes to loop, 
roll and spin on his first solo, may, as far as 1 am cou- 
cemed, look el.scwhere for his training.” He was iiol one 
of those pilots whom long experience aOlicts with over- 
confidence. He never failed to remember that a nuunenl 
of carelessne.ss in the air may bring disaster, and that, in 
flying, '* once is enough for most people.” 

He took a keen interest in each of Jiis pupils, not from 
curiosity, but because he judged that the more he knew 
about their peculiarities, tlie bolter he could sli.qic his 
methods of instruction. 'I'o everyrme who asjures to ]»ilot 
an aeroplane, tn* who washes to take an inteUigeul interest 
in an activity of increa.sing importance, this bi>ok can be 
reconimeinled with complete confidence. 

H. A. JoNiis. 


THE GAME OP GAMESt 

Qg later in their careers tennis stars write their 
' re^niscences or become the authors of handbooks on 
** How to Improve your Game,” For the tennis enthusiast 
these volumes--by Mile. T^nglen, Sefiorita de Alvarez, 
W. T. Tilden —cannot be too numerous. At their Ixist 
they contain useful hints that may be turned to practical 
account, and at their lowe.st they provide attractive photo¬ 
graphs of the player in play. H. W. Austin's book is 
unusually interesting— partly for its photographs (he 
himself is good material for any camera) but, more lastingly, 
for its easy, vivacious style. Austin was already coming 
into prominence as a player when he went up to Cambridge 
in the autumn of rg25. His first “ Wimbledon ” was in 
192O. From that time he has steadily advanced into the 
front rank and has raised hopes that, if he can stay the pace 
of a five set match, he may retrieve from France or America 
the world-titles which they liave taken from England and 
divided between themselves during the past few years. 
A.S a member of the Cambridge team Austin has visited 
Holland and C^rmany, and in the Davis Cup team he has 
played in France, Poland, Hungary and America. Inter¬ 
esting anecdotes from these travels and from a world tour 
which took him to Australia and New Zealand are to be 
found in this book. 

• A Complete Course of Practical Flying.” By Lieutenant- 
Cfflonol G. L. P. Henderson. 7s. 6d. (John Hamilton.) 

t ” Lawn Tennis : Bite and Pieces.” By H. W. Austin. 5s. 
net. (Safflp(K>n Low.)—” Lawn Tennis: Its Principles and 
Practice.” By A. Wallis Myers. 12s.6d.net. (Seeley, Service.) 


Mr. Wallis ■ 
M\'cr.s is the 
founder o f 
the Interna¬ 
tional J.awn 
Icnnis Club 
of Great 
llritain, and 
in this hand¬ 
some volume 
w-hicli he has 
written for 
the Lonsdale 
Library he 
euiphas isos 
the interna¬ 
tional vogue 
of f he game. 

” ■ II a n d s 
a c r o .s s the 
net' li .'I s 
c 0 me to 
mean ’ hands 
across the 1 
ocean.' ” A '' 
good ])art of 
tluj book is 
devoted I0 
the t heor^' 
and piactiee 



An Icelandic lady in 
national dress. 


Ftuin “Across by Olive Chapman 

(Hudley Head). 


of Stroke prodiu tion. There are chapters on footwork, 
the service, volleying and lobbing, and a ti.scful section 


(li.se 11 SSI'S tal lies in doubles. Some seventy pbotogra]>hs 
of the leading players in play complete the volume. 


M. A. S. 


FROM THE NORTH.* 

'riiere is not much gaiety about this—the first of J-alk- 
berget's books fo be tran.slalod into Knglisli. It is an 
elemental story of Norwegian life, wherein some of the 
cliaracters long to live among the innuiitain.s, wdiile otJiens 
prefer the plains. Uiifortiiiiately Lisbeth of the moun¬ 
tains has, in order to do the dramatic thing and thus w’ork 
uiKin Sivert the pastor, with whom she is in love, married 
a valley man, one Bjorn. And throughout the book we 
follow the struggle l^twecn mountain and valley, which 
are represented by various persons who act in a somewhat 
uncompromising, not to say brutal fashion. We become 
almost as accustomed to blows as they must have been; 
the pages have little that is light or cheerful. Indeed if 
this is a true picture of Norwegian life, then we have very 
little desire to learn more about it. There are books whose 
characters become our friends, so that we grieve when we 
turn the last page, but this cannot be said of Falkberget's 
gloomy novel. 

One is more attracted by Peace,” another novel trans¬ 
lated from the Norwegian. So much fame has been won 
in his own country by Arne Garborg, the author, that he 
was awarded a subscription prize surpassing the Nobel 
Prize. When one remembers the value of a Nobel Prize 
and the smallness of the population of Norway, we cannpt 
but admire the enthusiasm that takes such a practical form, 
and that devotes itself to such a lofty object. In fact the 
rarefied atmosphere that plays over a great part of tliis 
particular novel may be too lofty for a good many of us. 
Garborg makr«i no concessions. Like Meredith, who 
put in front of his ” Egoist ” a first chapter as impenetrable 
as the Woods of Westormain, a chapter which has proved 
too great an obstacle to many—so does Garborg fill a 
considerable portion of the first half of this novel with 
intensive searchings for heaven and hell. The religious 
scruples of Enok, his central figure, may not move us as 

• ” Lisbeth of Jamfjcld.” By Johan Falkbcrget. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen & I’liwin.)—” Peace.” By Arne Garborg. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen d: Unwin.)—” Aenms Iceland.” By Olive Murray Chap¬ 
man. 15s. (Bodley Head.) 
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they are intended to do ; but if we persevere we shall be 
reAvarded. Gradually tlio narrow mountain stream Avidens 
as it travels Inwards I lie plains; tributary streams fall 
into it, other cliararters appear and we become more and 
more absorbed. F.nok even becomes so human that he 
speculates as I0 murdering his wife, the worthy Anna. 
It is a coiiici<lem.e lhal this rather unusual theme should 
have been ilcall Avith in two inoels simultaneously, for we 
find it—much more thoioiiglily worked out, it is true—in 
Alec J 3 rowii's *' .\ Time 10 Kill.” And it is very interesting 
to compare the treatment of HroAvji, who is so profoundly 
influenced by the spirit cf Itiissian literature, Avith (‘.arborg, 
who stands outside it. There is much in this novel of 
(larborg^ that remaiiej in the memory. The translation 
has been llaAvlessly done 

A timely book is Chapman’s account of her ten 

weeks in Iceland, durine, which she exi)ericnced much that 
would have caused a hss sturdy traveller to give up the 
quest. Iceland, the lan< 1 of fire and ice, as she picturescpiely 
calls it, is now celebrnling the thousandth anniversary 
of her Parliament, and deputations have gone there from 
(ircat Britain and othei countries. In this age of dictator¬ 
ships Ave do well to paA' all ]X)ssible honour to the Grand¬ 
mother of Parliaments, and it is far easier to pay our 
dcA'otions by a perusal of ^liss Chapman’s pages than by 
taking shi]) across th*- tempestuous Northern Atlantic. 
Miss Chapman's account of the voyage docs not, despile. 
the kindliness of her lelloAv-tiavellers, make us yearn to 
follow in her tiaek ; ami alter you have linally landed you 
do not find yourself in a place where life flow.s very easily. 
On the other hand tin- iiardsliips are mitigated by the 
general amiability of the lecdanders. In Miss Clia]nnan’s 
pages we do not discover more than a simple kind of 
humour and a straightlorwanliiess that is not very allur¬ 
ing. The literary graces are not in lier. As a compensation 
of a sort Ave feel thal the dialogues Avitli the natives are. 
truthfully reproduced. She certainly had a good deal to 
occupy her time, wlial with the perils and dreariness of the 
road; and she Avas also busy Avilh painting Icelandic 
scenes, some of Avhicli are here re]jroduc(^d. l*erlia]i.s I ho 
photograi)hs give a better idea of the Avonders she saAV, the 
magniticeiil waterfalls, the ])recipice.s and Iho grandeur of 
the mountains of eternal snow. Tliis unassuming book is 
a short contribution to the story of a very estimable, people. 

Hjonry Bakrlkin. 


INCIDENT AND CHARACTER.* 


The modest little girl, taught that the elephant had a 
massive trunk but no tail to speak of, rcwrotejher know¬ 
ledge thus: “The 



Mias Mlldrad Cram. 


Author of » Madder Mualo ” (Harrap). 


ElUphant has a tail, 
but we do not men¬ 
tion it.” In which 
sense, the crook-story 
has likewise no 
character-analysis to 
speak of. It is built 
o n psychology of 
course; but it will 
fall in ruin if its 
foundations are 
allowed to be seen. 

I allude to first- 
rate work. There is 
a lower type of 
crook-story Avriting, 
much commoner, 
which solves the 


• ** Camouflage.” By Laurence W. Meyncll. 7s. 6d. 

(Harrap.)—“ The Link.” By Philip Macdonald. 7s. bd- 
(Collins.)—*' The Beacon Hill Murders.” By Roger Scarlett. 
78 . 6 d. (Heinemann.)—” Garstons.” By H. C. Bailey. 7s. 6 d. 
(Methuen.)—” Madder Music.” By Mildred Cram. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.)—” Look Homeward. Angel." By Thomas MS olfe. 
EOS. 6d/ (Hememann.)—” Iron Man.” By W. R. Burnett. 
78. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


jiroblem of jAsychology by ignoring it; and it is fairly easy 
to concoct such a puppet-show—a mere objective list of 
physical incidents : matter without mind, as one might 
sjiy : shocks ei praeterea nihil. It is loss easy to create 
real llcsh-and-blood characters ; and less easy still to 
embroil these convincingly in some sensational plot—a 
murder story, say - and thereafter to handle and develop 
them without im]»eding such a plot’s SAvift action. 

In fact, this always seems to me the touchstone of your 
crook-story writer. Can he imagine real characters, and 
then develop them with no machinery of explanation save 
their own acts and comments ? In brief, can lie make 
character imjilicit in incident ? Two nuirder-.stories of the 
present batch pass this test, built as they are on credible 
and normal-seeming folk of the English country-side. 

" Camouflage” is tlie more ingenious; it opens brightly 
Avith rape, death and arrest, and yet contrives to maintain 
this high level of tlirill without descent into crudity. 

” The Link ” is more rich in cine and detail, more involved 
in its jilot; it is no better than ” Cumoullage ” hoAvever, 
for both arc first-rate. Readers who recently enjoyed 
” The Noose ” may amuse themselves tracing a resemblance 
between that and ” 'I'hc I-ink.” 'i’lius, A is to be murdered : 

B (again a publican, as in ” Tlic Noose ”) kiioAvs too much : 
so it is engineered that B shall a]>pear A’.s killer : ami I 
su^iposc the critics will tell Mr. Macdmiald that he has 
repeated himself. It docs not strike me like lliat. The 
scope of ” real ” murder-tales, as defined above, is remark¬ 
ably limited ; and if an author can extract two such from 
one ijlausiblc situation, lie has achieved more (surely ?) 
than the thrill-botcher avIio yarks nj^ a dozen fresh situa¬ 
tions, without enough ]>hius\bihiy hi the lot to serve, one. 

The two remaining crook-tales are of a lower ty]Ae, and 
are also much more uneven in quality. ” 'I'hc Beacon Hill 
Murders” makes thin reading, because the author never 
gets his characters beyond the sketching-in stage ; one 
finds he knows what thev are like, but has missed imparling 
his knowledge. In ” Garstons,” contrariwise, the narrative 
is somewhat choked by an attempt to make it carry more 
characters than it needs, by over-elaboration of those 
characters, and by the curious fact that they arc nearly all 
(inrhiding hero and heroine) so unlikeable ; in the (Mid 
” (hirstons ” turns into a pretty good yarn ; but its first 
seven-eighths want rewriting. 

The next two of this most various batcJi are character- 
studies—pure and simple, one might say, were not the 
cliche so particularly and severally erroneous. ” Madder 
Music ” deals Avith American stage-life: centring in Elena 
Bateman, a popular star, and in her adopted daughter 
Nancy, who has no artistic ambition, and who in Elepa's 
temperamental circle feels like a fish in the wrong tank.. 
Within its narrow scope the book is cleverly Avritten, the 
fiasco of ^Nancy's debut being particularly well done. 
” I-ook Homeward, Angel ” has a wider sweep, and is 
altogether more ambitious. It aims at covering a full 
generation of that kind of small-town family which Sinclair 
Lewis has revealed to us; and like Lewis, its author is 
appalled, shocked, wounded by the debility and spiritual 
impotence of his folk. But he lucks Lewis’s equipment, 
in hiirar • r particularly. His discontent is peevish and 
querulous, where Lewis’s is bittcr-kcen as a sword. He 
attacks less amusingly, and at far too great length. The 
book needs drastic cutting ; it is a riot of words-—especially 
of adjectives, which march three-deep through its pages; 
and it .shows none of that selection of ideas which is the 
beginning of craftsmanship; it hardly can so much as 
mention a smell, Airithout going on to catalogue all the smells 
in America. It Ls too preoccupied with dull lechery. . . . 
After which, let me say bluntly that if Mr. MVolfe fails 
through inexperience make tiie most of his theme, he 
has at least made of it something which outweighs many 
shclves-full of slick, com[>ctcnt mediocrity. At his rare 
best he is magnificent: and is worth reading—all the mass 
of him—for that best's sake. When he has learned self- 
discipline, he should produce threo or four fine books at 
leasti from the material and observation which he 
squanders in this. 
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I end with “ Iron Man ”—the greatest possible contrast. 
At first this inside story of a professional " pug ** seems 
mere crudity : curt, snappy speech, set in a minimum of 
curt, jerky narrative: a record, a transcript merely, from 
which the atitlior’s personality seems never to emerge: 
with no description nor analysis of either appearance or 
character. Then gradually, as one settles to the book, its 
stark reality gets hold of one and justifies the author's 
design. For one perceives that everything—not merely 
dialogue and specified thoughts, but the whole " feel " of 
the story—is given as his people think it: and they think 
as he writes of them; curtly, crudely, directly. Call his 
vrorld tiny if you like, it is a microcosm none the less, and 
he takes you right to the heart of it; so that within the 
limits he has set himself, he makes " Iron Man ” the 
cleverest an<l most convincing story of this group. 

Graham Sutton. 


A NATION AXED.* 

Many of us have very pleasant recollections of the Tyrol 
in the days before the Great War. It was one of the 
happiest, most prosperous and most delightful parts of the 
Austrian Empire. Cities like Meran and Botzen attracted 
thousands of visitors yearly, because of their sunshine and 
radiant surroundings. The Tyrolese, still cherishing 
memories of Andreas Hdfer in their peasant plays, were a 
sturdy, liberty loving, merry folk. 

Italy demanded from England, as part of the price of 
her adhesion to our side in the Great War, that she should 
be allowed to annexe the southern Tyrol, thus giving her 
the Alpine ridge as a protection against invasion from the 
north. 

The southern Tyrol was overwhelmingly Teutonic in 
tradition, institutions, speech and sympathy. Its popula¬ 
tion numbered, for every one person of Italian descent, 
thirteen of German stock. During the peace negotiations 
the Tyrolese strove hani to prevent incorporation with 
Italy. b\it they were powerless. When in November. 
1018, General Pecori-Giraldi announce the Italian annexa¬ 
tion, he declared that Italy put aside all thoughts of force 
or oppression towards these people of another race and 
speech ; the German-speaking districts would retain their 
Gennan schools and German tongue, and there was to be 
entire freedom of thought and speech for the administrative 
officers. 

The people of the southern Tyrol met the Italians with 
sullen, piassive opposition. When Mussolini established 
him.«ielf. the Tyrolese found themselves face to face with 
a more ominous prospect. Their land wa.s to be Italiar 
its very na^c%wept away, its language as quickly as 
possible .sup][>re|>sech arid its institutions destroyed. To 
this task the Fascisti have set themselves with enthusiasm. 

Dr. Kcut-Nicolu.ssi, who in “ Tyrol lJn 4 er the Axe ” 
describes the process of transformation, is a lawj'er who 
was for long leader of the Peoples’ Party in the Tyrol. 
He carried on his opposition to the Italian domination 
until in 1927, arrest immiiieiu, he escaped over the moun¬ 
tain frontier. His story is heart-moving. The once free 
Tyrol is now a land of |x)litical servitude, and its inhabitants 
ex]x>sed to a persecution which extends from forbidding 
priests to hear confessions in German to terroristic dragoon¬ 
ing by the police of the common people. 1 should like to 
read the Italian defence, for as it stands Dr. Reut- 
Nicolussi's indictment shows thab dmence is very much 
needed, if judgment is not to go by default. 

F. A. M, 


THE TEACHERS MANY PARTSt 

*' Probably it will prove impossible for mo to write as 
free from academic restraints as I should like," says Pro¬ 
fessor Adams in the introduction to his latest book. " But 
having permanently throwm off my gown and trencher . . . 

• " Tyrol Under the Axe of Italian Fascism." By Dr. 
Eduard Rent-Nicolussi. 12.S. fid. (Allen d Unwin.) 

t The Teacher's Many IMris." By Hir John Adams, B.Sc„ 
M.A,, .fie* (University of London Press.) 
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I am in hopes of having reached that Aristotelian state 
which makes a happy compromise between the siififness 
of honoured tradition and the looseness that academics are 
all 100 apt to call licence." 

The author lias succeeded perfectly in his ambition. 
The two outstanding impressions of the book are the 
enormous range and variety of tlie writer's knowledge, and 
the case with which he carries his learning. He that 
incrcascth knowledge increaseth sorrow—to a point; but 
one cannot help realising that a strong man continually 
develops new strength and bears the weight of erudition 
in triumph, with jest and song. 

Professor Adams's book deals with the teacher from 
twenty different points of view, e.g. " The Teacher as 
Psychologist," " The Teacher as Citizen," " The Teacher 
as Humorist " and soon. Somcul it is critical, naturally, 
but all the criticisms are friendly and disarming. The 
author never for one moment allows himself to become 
angry or indignant; he has a benignant, almost paternal 
attitude toward human folly, weakness, and professional 
bellicosity. 

He discusses for example the reasons for the school¬ 
master's unpopularity outside his school: 

" Wc arc regarded as a sort of feeble people, who confine our¬ 
selves to talking, while other people do things. . . . Being the 
Ing man among a race of pygmies [witliin the school], he is said 
to iHicome pompous and tyrannical, and to carry this attitude 
to some degrt^ into hts dealings with outside people. ... A 
third cau.se of the low esteem in which teachers arc held is the 
popular belief that there is nothing in the profession. The 
poimlar belief is that anybody can teach. . . ." 

He quotes from I^ord Hugh Oecil, Professor Laurie, 
Dr. Alington, Mr. Hugh Walpole, Mr. S. P. B. Mais, Mr. 
H. G. Wells and several other writers who have made 
pertinent criticisms of the profession, and then sums up. 
Schoolmasters have lhcm.se]ves to blame for the public 
under-estimation of tlicir craft. 

A teacher who has an exaggerated idea of liis importance 
will find the book distinctly sobering, but the teacher who 
suffers from excessive humility will find it a healthy 
stimulant. It has " kick " of both kinds. 

R. W. 


MORE SURTEES.* 

I am glad to find after all that " Hillingdon Hall, or the 
Cockney Squire,” is included in Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode's splendid edition of the novels of Surtees; for this 
is the third volume of the odyssey of the immortal Jorrocks, 
and is necessary for achieving a complete view of him in 
his last phase as a country squire, when he had travelled 
far from his early days in Great Coram Street as a grocer, 
taking then his sporting pleasure as a humble member of 
the Surrey Hunt, riding to the meet through the Strand, 
the while the street boys called out: " Crikey, a hunter I 
. . . Vere do you turn out to-day ? Vere's the stag ? 
Vot a vip the gemman's got "—those v’s for w's which 
have so unaccountably disappeared from the phonetics of 
Cockney language in the course of less than a century. 
” Hillingdon Hall," onginally published in tliree volumes, 
also had a serial appearance during 1843-44 in The New 
Sporting Magazine, where it was illustrated with charming 
coloured designs by George Tattersall (" Wildrake ") and 
H. Heath ; the present edition has five additional illustra¬ 
tions in the same style by John Jellicoe. " Hillingdon 
Hall" has some personal touches, for it airs the author's 
Protectionist views in the days of the Corn Laws, while 
the Duke of Donkeyton is said to have been drawn from an 
all-powerful ducal neighbour in the county of Northumber¬ 
land. 

Next we come to Surtees's greatest work, ” Mr. Sponge's 
Sporting Tour," which, as so often has been tlie ca^e with 
literary masterpieces, was not at the outset easily placed 
with a publisher. It was declined by Ackennann and 
Longman; but it was accepted by Harrisem Ainsworth, 
for serial issue in The New Monthly HiagOMine (i849-5x), 

* The Novels of R, S. Surtees." The second 5^ volumes, 
oofinpleting the set. £17 los. (Eyre E Sptffctiiwoode.) , . 
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for he, with his usual bookisli perspicacity, observed of 

Mr. Sponge He is a glorious fellow. ... I have no 
doubt whatever of the success of the story when brought 
out with illustrations. It is unquestionably the best 
sporting novel ever written, and beats * Nimrod ' all to 
sticks.*' Surtees took the hint to look out for a suitable 
illustrator, and at first he applied to Thackeray, whose 
^designs for “ Vanity Fair ** he much Uked. But Thackeray 
modestly replied: 

" I was very much flattered by your proposal to illustrate 
your tale, but I only draw for iny own books, and indeed am 
not strong enough as an artist to make designs for anybody 
else's stories. You would find my pictures anytlung but comical, 
and I have not the slightest idea how to draw a horse, a dog, 
or a sporting scene of any sort. My friend Leech, I should 
think, would by your man—he is of a sporting turn, and to my 
mind draws a horse excellently.” 

Tliackeray’s suggestion to employ John Leech bore 
fruit, and so it came about that the right artist was found 
for ” Mr. Sponge ** and Surtees’s subsequent novels, for 
never before or since have sporting stories allied with 
supreme humour been adorned with such artistic inteiq>reta- 
tion. Thus at last “ Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour ” 
achieved success and enduring fame in 1851. In this work 
Surtees again cliallenged Thackeray in tlie field of his 
'* On Some Country Snobs ” with his amusing account 
of Sponge’s visit to Jawleyford ('ourt, while Lord Scamper- 
dalc was drawn from the .same model as Thackeray used for 
his Sir Pitt Crawley—Sir Williiim Cliaytor, of Witton 
Castle, Co. Durham. As for Sponge himself, Surtees told 
T-ord Elcho that the .shifty gentleman’s " modesty ” was 
borrowed from ” a certain free-and-easy acquaintance of 
ours.” His object in the story was to decry the steeple¬ 
chase betting system and ” to put the rising generation 
on their guard against specious promiscuous acquaint¬ 
ances ” like Sponge. ” w'hose dexterity in getting into 
people's houses was only equalled by the difficulty of getting 
him out again.” 

“ Plain or Ringlets ” (i860) also shows some suggestions 
of Thackeray's influence, for it is as much a social satire 
as a sporting novel, and satire of the period when Scx:ieky 
wore the most bizarre clothes, both male and female, of 
all the Victorian era. The immense size and rotundity 
of the crinoline is a recurring symbol in the narrative and 
in Leech’s delightful illustrations. The early part of 
” Plain or Ringlefs ” describes life at Brighton at the acme 
of tlie town’s pro'^perity in the late fifties. Surtees 
generally passed the winter here, and it was at Brighton 
he died, in his lodgings at Mutton’s famous confectionery 
establishment in the King's Road, on March i6th, 1864, 
at the age of sixty-one. He had \vritten to the end, and 
his last wx)rk, undimmed in merit and power, ” Mr. Facey 
Romford’s Hounds,” commenced to appear in monthly 
parts just as his death occurred. In his illustrations for 
this work Leech also was again at his best, yet he too died 
in October this same year (1864), which thus witnessed the 
sad passing of two of the most humorous delineators of 
life in the mid nineteenth centu^>^ ” Phiz ” ably supplied 
the remaining illustrations that were necessary for the 
completion of ” Mr. Facey Romford's Hounds,” one of 
the most vivid presentations of the English country-side. 

S. M. F.llis. 


VITAL HISTORY.* 

Tlic common gibe against the critic that lie is an un¬ 
successful creator—*' he w-ho can -write, does; he who 
can’t, criticises ”—certainly does not hold good of Mr. 
Kellett. During the last few years Mr. KeUett has become 
recognised as one of the most scholarly of literary com¬ 
mentators, combining remarkable erudition with an always 
- vital sense of human values. In his latest book he has 
given fuU scope to his imagination as well as his intellect, 
and appears before us in the dual rdle of critic and creator. 

"The Conflict” is something distinctive in modern 

♦ "The Conflict: A Saga of the Seventh Century.” By 
■. £. Kdlett. 12s. (Constable.) 



literature. It is not a novel, though it is far more fasci¬ 
nating than most novels. Still less it is formal history, 
though it contains nothing w'hich in the belief of the author 
is not substantially true. Mr. Kellett himself describes 
the book as ” saga ” ; but, even so, it is saga ” with a 
difference,” as the modern advertiser says. Tlie author 
presents history in the fonn of a vigorous narrative, using 
dialogue and other fictional devices as occasional aids. 
He has achieved the simplicity, without lapsing into the 
baldness, of the old sagas, and his writing is at once strong 
and beautiful. 

The setting is Northumbria in the sevenlJi century. ' 
The ancient kingdom is in ils hey-day, prior to its decline 
before the invasion of Piets aij<l Danes. The Court at 
Bamburgh and the whole life of the common jxjople, with 
their mingled healhenisni and Christianity, are vividly 
sketched in ; and, against a background strangely com¬ 
pounded of civilisation and superstition, the first struggle 
in England between king and priest is staged. 'Die com¬ 
batants are Egfrith, King of Northumbria, and Wilfrid, 
lisliop of York— the latter a more dominating figure than 
Becket five centuries later. The conflict indeed "s a dual 
one. There is the outward struggle between Egfrith and 
Wilfrid, who is ambitious to attain wealth and prestige 
for the Church and (through tlic Church) for himself; and 
and there is the inner conflict lietwcen two difterent forms 
of Christianity. Wilfrid’s allegiance is to Rome, while 
the faith of Egfrith—inasmucli as it has displaced the 
Thor-worship which still struggles in his bosom against 
the new religion—is derived from the Lindisfarne school. 
Cuthbert, the last representative of that gentle, simple, 
holy but too unpractical tradition, is among tlie host of 
minor figures who live for us in Mr. Kellett’s pages. 

Mr. Kellett gives us a vital glimpse of the past. His 
book is rich in characterisation, in drama, and in un¬ 
forgettable scenes. But it b al.so full of significance for 
to-day. Mr. Kellett realises that, however much externals 
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may change, human nature remains fundamentally the 
same. Upon a seventh century stage he presents a problem 
that is old but perennially new. How are we to evolve a 
Christianity that is neither too worldly nor too cloistered ? 
The question has yet to be answered. G. T. 


GREEKS. ROMANS AND OTHERS.* 

In the course of his attractive essays Mr. Sargeaunt more 
than once finds occasion to mention Walter Pater, but even 
without such reminders his readers would be likely often 
to remember the ** Henaissance." Not that there is any 
particular similarity in the styles of the two books. In 
Mr. Sargeaunt's straightforward and pleasant writing 
there is none of Pater’s brooding elaboration. It is that 
in looking back towards the times called classical the 
younger writer, like the older, is always conscious of what 
lies lH5tween then and now, and especially of the Italian 
Renaissance. Alscj, like Pater, he is as much interested in 
the plastic and pictorial arts as in literature ; and perhaps 
in the art of life above ail. 

Among his subjects therefore, side by side with studies 
of Plato's " Laws," Cicero’s correspondence, and the 
" substance of Greek tragedy," we find ’’ The Classic 
Pastoral and (*iorgionc " and " Classical Myths in the 
National Gallery." In the first-named, taking Giorgione’s 
Fite ChampHre —surely more usually called the Concert ? 
—as his starting-point, and quoting Kossetii’s sonnet on 
it, he discusses the nature of pastoral in poetry and paint¬ 
ing, as illustrated by Theocritus, Virgil and the Venetian 
painter. His differentiation between the Sicilian and the 
Mantuan is an admirable example of the comparative 
mctliod in criticism: 

" The passages in the pastoral life which Theocritus selects 
are for tlie most part only true to nature or life in a secondary 
degree ; they interpret, not the country life over which trouble 
and toil and uncertainty are always imminent, but a ce.rtain 
aspect of tlie consciousness of the city dweller, not wJiully 
satisfied with his own mode of existence and seeking distraction 
in the choice moments of a different life, wliere thi; emotions 
are shown as fanciful and novel cJiaiacters 'and in musical 
surroundings. . . . 

*' T'he jKisloral poetry of Theocritus is not an interprelaiion 
of life, not even of pastoral life. . . . His jXKdry is rather a 
refuge from life, something that lioUis the attention and charms 
the thoughts, without stirring the emotions, realistic in detail 
without toucliing the dneiicr reality of the country and life in 
it." 

On the other hiond Virgil’s 

" relationship to the country is personal, and entries with it 
a force of emotion that Theocritus never achieves ; tlic mure 
humble and permanent facts of country life, the varied pageantry 
of cloud and shadow on hill and plain, make the beauty of 
song in the m^sl^f nature more real and lasting. . . . 

" The Edogdes of Virgil present, not tlio pastoral life as a 
moment of amusement or distraction, but as a certain ideal of 
civilised life, the passionate enjoyment, with others, in a favoured 
spot on a summer day, when men, fatigued the endless 
series of practical affairs, hope to nialise all the jKissibiliticis of 
life, of which they are now conscious, the harmony of inner and 
outer beauty in the happy union of art and natun\'' 

Giorgione Mr. Sargeaunt finds more akin to Virgil than to 
Theocritus. 

*' The pastoral in general lacks what Matthew Arnold called 
* high st'riousness.' Theocritus never strikes such a note, while 
it is the pre.scnce of this seriousness whicli makes the pastoral 
spirit of Giorgione akin to that of Virgil. It i.s a quality of his 
colour felt in the whole and in the individual figures and forms 
of nature, just a.s it pervades the Virgili^ hexameter, parsing 
from these; formal or .structural elements ihto the subject repre¬ 
sented and endowing it with a deep significance. . . . There is 
a sense of sadness in the comment which both tliese artists 
make upon the Ixsauty to be realised in such a life, coming from 
the same quality of artistic temperament, worked uix>n by the 
same local infliumces, and warmed by the same racial blood.** 

I have quoted somewhat at length from a single essay 
because it seemed that thus might Mr. Sargeaunt's special 
quality best be illustrated. But it is not suggested that 
that particular paper is better than its fellow's. Equally 
good for example are " The Greek View of Life," a discussion 
of the Athenian " Gospel of the Finite" and, what is 

* ** Classical Studies." By G. M. Sargeaunt. ?•. 6d. 
(Chatto A Wimitts.) 


essentially a kindred piece, " The Eternal Wanderer,** a 
happy vindication of Ulysses against the romantic yearn¬ 
ings imputed to him by Tennyson. One may differ from 
Mr. Sargeaunt on points of detail—for instance, I do not 
believe that Poussin's nymphs and satyrs are " joyless '*— 
but he is an extremely stimulating wniter. 

Francis Bickley. 


THE JESUITS* 

The great mistake most people have made about the 
Jesuits is one that many people make about women, or 
about the inhabitants of foreign countries. Such idle 
generalisations as " Isn’t that like a woman, or an Irish¬ 
man, or a Jesuit," are by no means redeemed by the 
fact that occasionally the action animadverted on may, 
in truth, be very typical of the people so scorned. For 
the occasional existence of a purely typical woman, 
Jesuit or Irishman, should warn an intelligent critic 
to take care to draw no deductions from so rare an example : 
typical persons are as uncommon as normal peo]dc, and 
much more dangerous for purposes of deduction. 

The great merit of Fiilop-Miller's rather distracted and 
desultory volume is that he recognises that two men 
may be Jesuits and have nothing in common except their 
membership of that ama/ing Companionship. Indeed, by 
and large, two Jesuits arc much loss likely to be similar 
than two Freemasons, or twro Masters of Foxlioiinds. It 
should not be hard for Englishmen to remember this. If 
Robert I^arsons, politician, intriguer, practical, shrewd, 
diplomatic, was a Jesuit, so w.t.s Edinund Campion, saint, 
poet, hero, and martyr. In very recent days the Order 
in England has had as its sons men so exceedingly unlike as 
Gerard Hopkins, Gee ge Tyrrell, Bernard Vaughan, and 
Fr. Thurston. In fact, the attempt to make all 
Jesuits of one complexion is scarcely less absurd tliaii the 
attempt to make all Roman Catholics of tlie same colour, 
a task only attempted by tliose who can sec nothing in 
Rome but the red of wickedness or the purple of pride. 

To the student of huTnanity the Society of Jesus will 
always be remarkable for two things—tin; success with 
which the Jesuits restored obedience to a world that was 
more and more inclining to think it a slave's virtue, if 
indeed a virtue at all; and the way in wliicli their mis¬ 
sionaries carried to .savage j)eoplcs the natural virtue of 
heroic courage. Indctxl it will be hard for any Christian, 
even one most remote from the creed that the children 
of St. Ignatius prefer, not to hail their missionaries* courage 
as supernatural. The result is told not only in tJie blood¬ 
stained, tear-watered pages of the Society's own books ; 
but in the books of many writers who have small love 
for Jesuitry. The moat moving sections of Parkman*s 
great history of 
Canada arc con¬ 
cerned with the 
doings of the Jesuit, 
priests ; and ti o 
man can write a 
historj' of China or 
Japan, since those 
countries came into 
contact with Euro¬ 
pean peoples, with¬ 
out testifying to 
the amazing beauty 
of the lives of 
the Jesuit martyrs. 

Those men who 
obeyed perhaps 
too closely the 
Dominical injunction to imitate the serpent, were ready to 
die like maimed doves. * 

** Wliilst they were hanging on the cro.sa, or, head down¬ 
wards. were awaiting their end, or were being led to the execu¬ 
tioner’s block, they continued to preach, up to their last breath, 
that the Christian faith was tlie true faith. After all the many 

• " The Power and Secret of the Jesuits.** By R. FCllop- 
Miller. a is. (Putnams.) 
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viotories which they had gained in Japan by their skill and 
ingenuity, the manner in which they met death for the honour 
of God would not fail to have lasting effects. Indeed when, 
many years later, Catholic missionaries were once again per¬ 
mitted to enter Japan, theyr discovered large communities who 
secretly confessed Christianity; they were the descendants of 
thase Japanese who had once witnessed the martyrdom of 
the Jesuits/* 

Jesuit victories in the field of learning, especially of 
theology, have also been notable, even if their value has 
been more questioned. It is unfortunate that comparatively 
early in the history of the Order, the efforts to regularise 
and codify moral theology should have led to such excesses 
in thought that the society was challenged by the devasta¬ 
ting wit and Christian common sense of Blaise Pascal. 
Yet subsequent theologians, Protestant no less tlian 
Catholic, would admit that Port Royal war, wrong in prin¬ 
ciple when the Jesuits were right. It is sound Christian 
doctrine, and in evident accord with our Lord’s own 
teaching as shown in the Gospels, that each sinner must 
be judged separately : every case, in the forum of the 
confessional, must be a special case. By fixing this the 
Jesuits did at) inestimable service to the general ethical 
thought of the modern world ; and some of us have watched 
with no little entertainment the laborious efforts of Br. 
Freud and his followers to plod on a weary voyage of 
pedestrian discovery through a country which has been 
thoroughly rnaiipcd, years ago, by the moral theologian. 

R. Plus RonjiRis. 


A GREAT GENERAL* 

It is undeniable that the biographies of famous soldiers, 
no less than llic liistorics of famous armies and campaigns, 
have sometimes made tedious aii<l indigestible reading, 
even for sliidcnls and enthusiasts. General Weygand’s 
concise and illuminating rccr)rd of the life, character and 
achievements of the famous seventeenth century Marshal 
of France is, apcirt from its technical merit tind historical 
value, so genuinely readable that it may well be found to 
ap])e!il strongly, even to readers not usually interested 
eitlier in biography or the accomplishments of great 
military leaders. P'or the brilliant present-day French 
soldier has here achieved what should be the objective of 
all Inographcrs, as :t is the end reached by relatively few, 
of making his subject known to us, not simply as a great 
figure in history, but as a liuman btiing, a real person, a 
fellow man, albeit one of an age three centuries earlier 
than our own. This is a. notable, even a brilliant achieve¬ 
ment, and one for which English readers may feel some 
gratitude, too, to Mr. George B. Ives, whose translation 
of the masterly French original is competent and satisfy¬ 
ing. We may also be grateful for the fact, that, big and 
many-sided though his subject was. General Weygand has 
shewn soldierly continence and self-discipline in liis handling 
of it. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the autlior’s qualifica¬ 
tions for his task. The greatest of France's modern military 
leaders, who was so finely served tliroughout the Great 
War by General Weygand, his Chief of Staff, would have 
been warm in welcome for this illuminating tribute to that 
other great Marshal of France, of whom Napoleon said (in 
characteristically Napoleonic vein), " Of all the generals 
who have gone before me, a td perhaps will come after me, 
the greatest is Turenne." The author clearly cherishes for 
his subject that touch of almost reverential enthusiasm 
which is so eminently desirable in the biographer; but 
nowhere does he permit hero-worship to run away with 
his pen or to dim the shrewd cleaniess of his vision. Any 
reader inclined to doubt this, or to hold him partial, should 
perpend carefully Chapter II of the present volume, with 
its coolly informing record of the Fronde, and such pa.ssages 
as that beginning : "In our day, when one must not admit 
any sort of weakness in the face of the enemy . . . Turenne’s 
action would be a crime for which nothing could atone," 

• "Turenne; Marshal of France." By General Max 
Weygand. xos. fid. net. (Harrap.) 


and concluding, justifiably and finely, as even the purist 
will admit: "... if Turenne has been more severely 
reprobated than others, it is because his glory has always 
been so pure that wc cannot bear to see it tarnished." 

" Turenne died poor. . . . This is explained by the fact that 
he had not received pay in proportion to his deserts, and by his 
very great generosity. ' I have never been able to understand,' 
he said, * what pleasure one can take in keeping strong boxes 
filled with gold and silver. If 1 had a considerable sum left at 
the end of the year, it would make me sick at my stomach, as 
if I had to leave the table after over-eating.' If he took an 
officer’s worn-out mount in exchange for a horse from his own 
stable, he pretended to think that he was making a good bargain." 

In a ]uindrc<l such flashes, the author makes Turenne 
visible to us, not simply as the great general, but as the 
man, the comrade, and be it said, the great gentleman. 
Space does not permit the quotation of striking examples 
of such features (which make the narrative absorbing), or 
inclination would prompt borrowing from every chapter 
of a fascinating book. 

A. J. Dawson. 


A MASTER OF DESTINY.* 

Dr. Tilney’s interesting volume touches on problems of 
sociology, and of pfiilosopliy as well as of biology ; but it is 
essentially a comprehensive collation and lucid exposition 
of the facts of phylogeiiy as viewed and interprelcd by 
orthodox evohitioiiisls and, as such a collation and cxj)Osi- 
lion, is full of interest and instrnclion. Beginning in the 
ordinary orthodox way, at the tiny colloid blob, the 
amcvba, he proceeds to ttace in the ordinary orthodox 
way the evolution of man, and especially the evolution 
of his cerebrum. 

According I0 evolutionary theory, as ex])Oundod by 
Dr. Tilney, the brain was presaged by the scattered iur*e 
cells in the tissue of the sea-anemone—tlie cells in action 
there to-day. But the lUTve-cclls in the sea-anemone do 
not work in co-operative unity ; each works independently, 
at its own sweet will ; and the brain, as a co-ordinated 
system of cells and fibres working togedher to fulfil common 
functions, may be said to be first repre-sented by the nerve- 
cells and fibres whicli form a sort of necklace round the 
rim of the ball of the jelly-fish, and by rhythmical co¬ 
ordinated impulses initiate and control its moveiiienls. 
In the jelly-fish 1.00, according to the evoliition.Try view, 
we find ruciinuMitary eves in the form of specks of pigment 
{ocelli) sensitive to iiglit, which are placed at the base 
of tlie tentacles. 

The jelly-fish, then, the brain ; but the flat-worm 

" went one Iwtter " ; it <*longated its body, and concen¬ 
trated a bunch of ncrve-cdls at its anterior end, and thus 
invented the round ball of concentrated cells and fibres 
known in the higher animals us a " brain." In this inven¬ 
tion there were Jill kinds of potentialities ; in the insects 
and crustaceans the complex increased in complexity, 
enabling Ikjcs, and ants and crabs to enjoy a great variety 
of functions. Organs of taste and smell also developed, 
and the spot of pigment grew^, in some mysterious way, 
into an eye. At this point, however, difliculti<*s arose, 
•“or the evolutioniiry process had inadvertently arranged 
the brain-cells round the gullet, and as the firain grew it 
pressed on the gullet and ohslnictccl it. Hence, according 
to Dr. Tilney, the bloodthirsty habits of the inosqujto. 
The miserable creature, burdened with too much brains, 
finds it difficult to swallow and so chooses the richest, 
most concentrated food it can find. 

The fish however (descended from molluscs) adopted 
a wiser plan : it kept its suiierior ftrain in a special brain- 
t)ox, and passed the Idea on to the amphibians and reptiles, 
each of whom effected improvements. 

According to Dr. I'ihicy, it took seven or eight hundred 
million years—we are not surprised—for the iierve-c^lls 
in the sea-anenuiue to evolve into the brain of a fish. 
Wisely he does not say why or how they evolved, but 

• "A Master of Destiny." By Frederick Tilucy, M.D. 
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apparently he has no doubt at all about the fact of the 
amazing transformation. 

After another three hundred million years of evolution in 
theriodonts and cynodonts, and ant-eaters and lemurs, 
and tarsioids and simians, there finally came forth the 
brain of primal man. 

That briefly is the author's biography of the human 
brain. 

The difference between the few scattered nerve-cells 
in the tissues of a sea-anemone and the millions of co¬ 
ordinated cells in the brain of a man, can have liecn pro¬ 
duced only by innumerable permutations and combinations 
cn route ; and when we consider that the functions of the 
human brain include the writing of Shakespearean plays 
and tlie composition of Wagnerian operas, we are forced 
to reali.se that the distance between the two nerve systems 
is almost infinite. But Dr. Tilncy is a fearless orthodox 
thinker, and in spite of the fact that Darwinism, and 
Lamarckism and Weismannism Jntve all been subjected 
to destructive criticism, and that there is less to be said 
for genetic e\x>1ution now than might have been said a 
hundred years ago—in spite uf that fact, he still tells as 
gospel the plausible and fascinating talc of the evolution 
of man and man's brain from an amoeba via jelly-fish and 
monkey. So true is it that " there is something very dear 
to the human heart in sticking to venerable traditions." 

Personally we do not for a single moment agree that 
any Iheorv of general genetic evolution has been proven, 
but it is ceriiiinly most interesting to note how various 
organs and functions are represented at different stages 
in successive groups of animals, and one cannot but admire 
the accurate and masterly way in which Dr. Tilney has 
collected, marshalled and presented his facts, even if ofte 
disagrees with his interpretations. 

The last chapter makes a powerful plea for the develop¬ 
ment to their full capacity of the intellectual potentialities 
of the human brain. 

Very rarely can one find fault with the wording of the 
author's statements; but the statement on page four, 
that the spirochaetc " produces changes which destroy the 
human bmiti in consequence of a disease known as paresis," 
is surely open to criticism. Tliere is no disease " paresis." 
Paresis is one of the symptoms of syphilis, as of some other 
diseases. 

" The Master of Destiny " may be the outcome of the 
fortuitous transformation of the ncrve-cells of a jelly-fish 
or flat-worm, but the e.\cellent %vork it has done in the 
cranium of Dr. Frederick Tilney makes us rather sceptical 
of the humble origin he claims for it. ^ 

Ronald Campbell Macfi^, 


WAGNER IN EXILE.:. 

In ^ay, 1849, Richard Wagner, then Kapellmeister to 
the Court of Saxony, was involved in a Republican uprising 
wliich took place in Dresden '•.nd led to many arrests and 
convictions. Wagner fled, by way of Weimar, to Switzer¬ 
land, evading arrest and thereby avoiding a trial. The 
author of this liofik, Dr. Woldcmar Lippert, is the Kee|,ier 
of the Principal Public Archives of Saxony, anil was fortu¬ 
nate enough to discover a number of letters and other 
documents which had not l>een published, throwing a 
good de^l of light on Wagner's beba^our in exile. For 
ten years the most Teutonic composer who ever lived was 
forbidilen to enter his native land. King John of Saxony, 
" the jurist among king.s, the king among jurists," with a 
consistency wiiich in itself cannot be condemned, refiused 
to listen to tlie appeals w'hich reached him from time to 
time, and would not even consider the possibility of allow¬ 
ing Wagner to re-enter Saxony until he had stoc^ his trial. 
It is not easy to estimate to what extent the com|Kiser 
was a serious ^itician ; his flamboyant disposition found 
expression in immodoiate language which probably over¬ 
stated opinions; but the law is no respecter of 

. • " WSfiKUr itt Kxile." By Woldemar l.ippert. los. 
(Harrap.) . 



persons, and when a 
citizen writes of 
Revolution as a 
" sublime goddess," 
and rhapsodises 
about her in words 
like these : 

" The liKhtniiig plays 
round her majestic 
brow; in her right 
hand she holds a 
sword and in her 
left a torch . . 

and so forth, the law 
can only regard that 
citizen as a danger- ^ 

ous person and not "Woldomae Uppert. 

stop to consider 

whether he is a musician of genius. Nine years later, when 
still fretting in exile’ and almost despairing of an amnesty, he 
refera to his political agitation as his " foolish escapades," 
making light of what had once seemed a serious matter to 
him. To us the wild-worded Wagner is a more attractive 
figure than the eater of humble pic who wrote letter after 
letter to persons in high places, beseeching them to concern 
themselves with his restitution. But the more we know- 
about Wagner the more difficult it is to construct a con¬ 
vincing picture of him. This lucidly written and well 
translated book was well worth publishing; but it does 
little honour to Wagner’s memory. 

H. O. 


DIVERSION^ IN THE DESERT.^ 

Mr. Owen Tweedy’s " By Way of the Sahara " begins 
doubtfully, makes good early on, and stays very good till 
the end. The hardened connoisseur of travel books will 
be a little uncertain about settling down to a narrative 
which starts—familiar gambit— with a professional journal¬ 
ist cogitating in his club as to which of the world’s wide, 
open spaces he shall write up next, there encountering a 
" safari " expert of the type familiar in agony column 
advertisements, and deciding to throw in his lot with this 
sporting gentleman in a motor trip from the Sudan to 
Algiers. A chain of circumstances of this character has 
provided the genesis of more jejune demy octavos than 
one cares to think about. However the reader need have 
no fear in this instance. In the company of Mr. Tweedy, 
Mr. Crofton and Mohamed Boon the gun-bearer, whose 
cognomen was no misnomer, he will not be bored. 

Already, it seems, a regular motor-omfiibus service 
traverses the wastes of the Sahara in " tlie season " (which 
means, simply, the time when there arc not so many sand 
storms as at other times). Where Mc.ssrs. Tweedy and 
Crofton showed their originality was in choosing as the 
vehicle of their transit not that species of land-liner with 
balloon tyres and immensely powerful engines evolved by 
the requirements of this mode of travel, but a common or 
garden lo-cwt. Chevrolet van—" the stock horror of 
commercial traffic." There was no single constructional 
feature of this conveyance that w'as not utterly uiisuited 
to the conditions of the journey, except that the puny 
engine had " the heart of a lion." Though everything 
el^ was wrong, nothing was more wrong than the tyres, 
and there, in every sense of the word, lay the rub. " Mats 
avec des pneus corntne ca ! Quelle toupee " as the French¬ 
man said on encountering our travellers in mid-desert, 
adding for their guidance the golden motto, " II ne faut 
jatnais batailler avec le sable. On s*enfoHce.’* 

This then was the cavalcade that set out from Rejaf 
on March 13th, 1929 (to the secret dismay of the 
author, afraid to remind his friend that such a date was 
not usually considered lucky). They crossed the NUe^ 
Congo Watershed, ran north-west 2,000 miles through the 

• " By Way of the Sahara." By Owen Twee^. 12s. fid. 
(Dnekworth.)—" Sudan Sand." By Stella Court Tieatt. 15s. 
(Harrap.)—"Stampede." By Stemi Court Treatt. 78. fid. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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Belgian Congo and French Equatoria to Lake Chad, turned 
west for 1,500 miles through British and French Nigeria 
to Gao, thence striking due north to tackle the 875 miles 
of the Saharan sector, ending at Reggan, from which the 
x,ooo miles still to be covered to Algiers made relatively 
plane sailing. The trip, of 5,533 miles, occupied exactly 
seven weeks. An “ African Odyssey" indeed, during 
jtnhny episodes of which the reader will follow these adven- 
tuters with his heart constantly in his mouth, in sympathy 
with the bumps and buifetings so vividly recorded by 
Mr. Tweedy. Cast largely in the form of a journal, his 
book deserves tribute 


CENTRAL EUROPE.* 

One of the most fascinating figures in modem European 
history was Elizabeth, the wife of Francis Joseph of Austria- 
Hungary. Her tale has often been told, but never more 
interestingly than in tliese pages. She had, as is well 
known, no desire to be popular. '' The people do not 
know," she said resignedly, " what to make of me. I don't 
suit their idea of an Empress, and they don't like me to 
upset their notions. So it is better for both sides that we 
should not meet." Perhaps she might have made a 

greater effort to fulfil 


as a record of unfailing 
gallantry and good 
humour, maintained 
throughout a series of 
unusual adventures, 
most of them physi¬ 
cally uncomfortable 
and not a few, as one 
may read between 
the lines, extremely 
perilous. 

Mrs. Court Treatt’s 
" Sudan Sand " is in a 
different category. The 
business that tool- her 
and her husband to 
Africa was, as for¬ 
merly, the very prac¬ 
tical one of producing 
a new film. There 
was no need in their 
case to think out 
some very difficult 
adventure and then 
embark upon it merely 
because it was difficult 
and nobody had 
previously a c c o m- 
plished a precisely 
similar feat. Making 
a big filQi in the 
wilder parts of Africa 
is always an arduous 
adventure, terribly 
expensive, and some¬ 
times dangerous too, 
as is here demon¬ 
strated. The writer s 



the obligations of her 
position, especially as 
she derived from it 
considerable a d v a n- 
tages; had she been 
bom in less affluent 
circumstances she 
could, for example, 
not have acquired that 
lovely estate on the 
island of Corfu, which 
was subsequently to 
fall into the hands of 
the last German 
Emperor, whereupon 
he immediately threw 
out the statue which 
Elizabeth had erected 
to Heine. We hear of 
many interesting 
details. Thus of Lud¬ 
wig, the mad King of 
Bavaria (Elizabeth's 
cousin), we are toUl 
that, towards the end, 
he issued his orders 
through closed doors, 
at which tlie lackeys 
had to scratch gently 
in token of their 
presence; they were 
not allowed to knock. 
Those whom he chose 
to punish had to 
kneel before him 
naked or lie upon 
their bellies. But we 
need not go to 


agony of mind, for Burmese Coolie Women. Jiavaria for conduct 

instance, can be prom “Love and Sunshine In the East," by Janet Aldls (I,ierbcrt Joseph). comparable with part 


pictured when Major 

Court Treatt and two of his workers blew themselves up 
with the magnesium lighting apparatus, and without any 
skilled assistance Mrs. Court Treatt had to nurse a 


of this; there is at 
this moment an English duke with whom his butler 
communicates by means of written massages: an 
answer is scrawled upon tliem and they are sent 


husband suffering excruciating pain and in danger of 
permanent blindness, a peril happily avoided through her 
instinctive adoption of the right treatment. 

The production on an ambitious scale of a film depicting 
the life and environment of a primitive people demands 
complicated staff work and considerable enterprise and 
resource. This is especially the case as regards the human 
fajCtoT, and even Bedouin " stars," it seems, are apt to 
develop temperaments. On these and a host of other 
matters interesting to a wider public then the noble army 
of film fans Mrs. Court Treatt writes lightly and brightly, 
though sometimes—" we were the absolute and utter cat’s 
pyjamas "—she is just a little too bright. " Sudan Sand," 
whatever its defects, is a book easy and pleasant to read. 

All that need be said of " Stampede " is to record its 


back. 

On the morning cif August 22nd, 1S58, a hundred and 
one guns announced that on the previous evening an heir 
had been born to the Austrian throne. The delighted 
father laid the Order of the Golden Fleece in his baby's 
cradle. But the gravest misunderstandings were to arise 
between Francis Joseph and Rudolph. Of these and of 
Rudolph's tragic end the world has already heard a gre<.t 
deal. In this book the Baron von Mitis, a close and life¬ 
long friend, we are told, of the Prince, has certainly given 
us a human document. Unfortunately it has no index, 
and thus we are constrained to seek our luck by turning 
a cliauce page. Many of those in the Appendix are of 
great interest; there ior example we find the reprehensible 
King Milan of Serbia writing to Rudolph from Belgrade in 


advent as " the novel of the film." Both volumes are 
adorned by a sequence of photographs comprising land¬ 
scape, animal and figure studies illustrative of the 
Sudan scene. Excellent photographs too, as might be 
expected. 


* " The Empress Elizabeth of Austria. By Karl Tschuppik. 
Translated by Eric Sutton, izs. (Constable.)—*' Crown Prince 
Rudolph." By Baron von Mitis. ars. (Skeffington.)—"Frag¬ 
ments of a Political Diary." By Joseph M. Bacmreither. 16s. 
(Macmillan.)—" The Future of the German Empire." By 
General von Seeckt. 8s. fid. (Thornton Butterworth.)— 
" Flood." By Robert Neumann. 7s. fid. (Putnams.) 
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1885. Milan, of course, was notoriously pro*Austrian (the 
Austrian Emperor erected his tombstone, which can to 
this day be seen in one of the monasteries of the Banat, 
a district at that time Hungarian and now in Yugoslavia). 
" Yesterday/’ says Milan. ” I had occasion to sec the 
Russian Minister, who is going to leave. As. on the whole, 
personal relations with him have always been good . . /* 
Is it not curious that a king, the King of a Slav country 
which looked with filial respect at Russia, should be writing 
in such a strain to the Austrian Heir ? In 1879 Prince 
Rudolph, on the eve of a long journey, made his will, 
being then twenty-one years of age : “ My island Lacroma 
[now a gem of Yugoslavia] I lay at my father’s feet. May 
he graciously accept it. grant it his protection and allow 
it to fall into no other hands. ... 1 forgive my enemies. 

' all those who. particularly in recent times, have angered 
m*1 have trodden a difierent path from that of most of 
my relations. Our age calls for new viewpoints. Every¬ 
where. particularly in Austria, there is reaction, tlie first 
step towards downfall. Those who preach reaction are 
the most dangerous enemies. I warn you against them. 
... A last farewell kiss in spirit to all the beautiful women 
of Vienna, whom I have so dearly loved 1 ” 

The next lx>ok on our list is the most absorbing, and it is 
provided with a most admirable index. Famous names 
jostle each other in its columns ; nor are they included in 
a vainglorious ambition—of all of them Baernreither has 
something of interest to tell us. He himself was for many 
years an Austrian official, a man of exceptional parts. 
We are taken behind the scenes of Central European affairs. 
His knowledge of Bosnian affairs was extremely thorougli; 
every year he was accustomed to betake himself not only 
to Sarajevo and Mostar, but also to Ragusa, Agram (Zagreb) 
and Spalato. where he came into contact with all sections 
of the population. When Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
annexed in 1908 a storm broke out all over Europe. 
Germany stood by her Austrian ally and the Emperor 
William, we learn, " displayed great delight over the wrath 
of his uncle across the channel.” It is of the greatest 
interest in this lx>ok to follow the author in his peregrina¬ 
tions ; everywhere he meets the leading men, with whom 
he may or may not agree. In a brief review it is impossible 
to give anything like an adequate account of these crowded 
and very important pages. Even for non-experts they 
are of tlic utmost interest. 

General von Seeckt gives us a ratlier heavy political 
essay which is entitled ” The Future of the German 
Empire.” W’c were under the impression tliat the word 
* '* empire ” connotes an emperor. Von Seeckt is known 
as an able perso|f who has served the Republic very well; 
and liis porii^^uit on the jacket, though rather uncom¬ 
promising and \ritli u monocle in his eye, represents him 
in mufti. The Ixjok is not a very inspired performance, 
but as a professional disquisition on the machinery of a 
modem* State it has some merit. 

The last book on our list is one of the most exciting. 
It deals w’ith Vienna during t:i-*' inflation i^eriod after the 
War, when fortunes were easily won and lost, w'hen you 
reckoned in millions and billions of crowns. It is a very 
long book—47O pages—but we read on and on; it is as 
thrilling as the most sensational newspaper. ” Birkmeier 
was arrested for food adulteration and fraud. The sen¬ 
tence specified for two weeks in jail. A labourer named 
Balaun received four hundred kronevk [crow'ns], reported 
in Birkineier’s stead ^nd served out tl\e sentence.” llirougli- 
out this book tliere are the most flashing vignettes; as in 
” The Pit ” we are placed in possession of all that proceeds 
in the shadows of big business. Birkmeier in a law court, 
when the judge and the prosecuting attorney have departed, 
roars at the eagerly listening spectators. He asserted that 
he knew where he could get his rights—even in this Jewish 
Republic [meaning thereby post-war Austria, where as a 
matter of fact the Jews have less interest than they once 
had in the Austrian Empire, a more flourishing concern]. 
All these alien races, he shouted, ought to emigrate to 
PalestiBa and a wall should be built around it, patrolled 
by sluupahooters. ” The attendant took him placatingly 


by the arm. In the rear of the hall De Lettin was eating 
cheese sandwiches.” We obtain an unforgettable picture 
of Vienna in those distracted years. 

Henry Baerlein. 


CONTRASTS IN CURRENT POETRY.* 

Doubts are being expressed everywhere about the 
prosperity of current poetry, and they are not wholly un¬ 
justified. But none can doubt its vitality. Within recent 
weeks at least half a dozen new volumes have been issued 
which are simply teeming with enthusiasm, confidence, 
enterprise and true poetic feeling. Several of these have 
been included in the present list, and the fact that their 
authors have already given us sufficient warranty as poets 
makes our reading not only delightful but uncommonly 
interesting, because we are able to observe how dliferent 
is the outcome of the aforesaid enthusiasm, confidence and 
enterprise in practitioners working side by side at the 
same art. 

Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson's and Mr. Richard 
Aldington’s, for example. Those readers who are 
acquainted with the predecessors of ” Cavender’s House ” 
in Mr. Robinson’s bibliography will know exactly what to 
anticipale. A long, .smoothly flowing narrative in blank 
verse, full ol fine flash, s and characterised all through by 
an absolute lack of anxiety in the poet lest he is accused 
of writing blank prose; and yet all the while the work is 
gatliering in cumulative eficct of high drama and profoimd 
emotion which, whenever Mr. Robinson is at liis best, 
establish him anew as one of the finest iioets of contemporary 
America. 

The contrast of Mr. Aldington is remarkable. Here is a 
poet who has also a tale to tell in ” A Dream of the Luxem¬ 
bourg.” But— 

" Now am I so much moved as I write thi.s 
That my hand shakes with cxcilement,*' 

he informs us, and the excitement sweeps him along at a 
speed which, if we liap^xin to recall ” Cavendcr’s Hou.se " 
during our perusal, leaves Mr. Robinson’.s r irrative stand¬ 
ing still, so to say. lb seek for definitions is to describe 
” Cavcndcr's House ” as the narrative of meditation, and 
*' A Dream in the Luxembourg ” as the narrative of im¬ 
pulse. And how sparkiingly ” A Dream ” ripples along ! 
A wideawake dream ; a dream of youth and youthful 
ardour, yet splendidly controlled in both technique and 
feeling. Mr. Aldington is to be especially congratulated 
on having overcome the main peril which attends this kind 
of poetry. He has sublimated what otherwise might have 
been a very flashy story of fevered passion whose conscious- 
i)ie.ss precludes the innocent springtime raptures; and we 
speak of this exclusion in spite of a jiassagc that may be 
quoted as illustrating the author's method, and in which 
he claims that— 

“ Nothing like it has ever happened in the worJil befort*—- 
That two lovers should meet in a small house in France, 
Alone together between sea and land and sky. 

And the heart of at least one of them 
^I\>uring out tenderness and devotion and desire 
*l.ike the tall fountain in the Luxembourg. 

Pcqietually ixmring and never failing . . 

The ” plot ” in each of the two jxiems is of course vastly 
dissimilar. To ** Cavender's House ” comes one who, a 
dozen years earlier, lived there with his wife. He is drawn 
there in his loneliness b>' the feeling tliat she, though dead, 
will be awaiting him in her chair ” in the room as he remem¬ 
bered it.” Tlie ironic exchange of thoughts and feelings 
as, with ” twelve years between them,” man and ghost 
talk together, is exquisitely recorded. Mr. Robinson’s 
gravity of style is peritectly suited to bis theme. So is Mr. 
Aldin^on’s pell-meU outpouring suited to his. He tells 

* ” (^vender's House.” By Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
4s. od. (Hogarth Living Poets : Hogarth Press.)—A Dream 
in the Luxembourg.” ^ Richard Aldington. 3s. fid. (Chatto 
& Windus.)—” Ash Wednesday : Six Poems.” By T. S. Eliot. 
3s. fid. (Faber & Faber.)—” Anabasis.” By St.-J. Perse. 
Translate by T. S. Eliot. 10s. fid. (Faber & Faber.) 
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of a young man who is called abroad by one who becomes 
his mistress when he reaches the end of his long journey. 
But the parting is not long delayed; and— 

'* I remember how I loved her and she loved me; 

I remember how so many nights she lav in my arms 
In the mysterious communion of love 

Critics of Mr. Aldington will say that he is indebted 
Bo Jlr. T. S. Eliot for his manner. He was once, but now 
no longer. Mr. Eliot has influenced more than one writer 
of to-day’s poetry, but he cannot really be imitated. This 
we may perceive in two remaining books on our list—a 
collection of six poems entitled (enigmatically) " Ash 
Wednesday,” and a translation of a poem from the French 
which he considers ” one of the most remarkable poems of 
this generation.” About " Ash Wednesday ” we need say 
little except that those who seek to And plain meanings in 
it do so at their peril. Mr. Eliot has not published the 
book for the plain man. It is for those who arc willing 
to follow the drift of a cultured, uncommonly sensitive 
philosopher’s thoughts in poetry. A .scientist’s thoughts 
too : for poetry is not so much an art to him as an expression 
of communal interest in verse : 

“ Because these wings are no longJT wings to lly, 

But merely vanes to beat the air 

The air which is now thnmughly smi^ll and dry, 

Smaller and dryer than the will. 

Teach us to caiC and not to care— 

Teach us to sit still." 

Mr. Eliot has returned from his quest of new’ discoveries 
to reflect in his subtly intellectual aiul spiritual fashion on 
the need of faith in hunuin existence—and it must be faith 
dressed in austere colours, as the fourth of his six poems 
intimates quite plainly. 

It is foolish to sjicculate, but we cannot liclp feeling that 
the parched, tro]}ical colouring of " Anabasis ” was one of 
the chief factors in its attraction for Mr. Eliot, and a 
stimulus to his desire to translate it. No description of 
St.-J. I'orse's oratorical poem would be v.alid, any more 
than a description of the ” Song of Solomon " has ever been 
valid. All that may usefully be said is that it reads like 
an Old Te.stamcnt Ixjok, sublime and arid, lofty and harsh : 

" Mc*ii, crcatiirt's of «liisl and folk of divers devices, peopl*' 
of busiiK^ss and cil leisure, folk 
of the frontiers and foreign 
men, O men of little w-eight 
in the memory of these 
lands; people from the valleys 
and the uplands and the 
highest slopes of this world to 
the shore's end ; Si:ers ol 
signs and seeds, and confessors 
of the western wdnds, trackers 
of beasts and of seasons, 
breakers of camp in the little 
dawn wind, seekers of water¬ 
courses over the wrinkled rind 
of the workl, O seekers, O 
finders of sca.sons to be up and 
be gone. ..." 

The best way to approach 
this remarkably well trans¬ 
lated piece of " script ” 

(which the publishers took 
care to have remarkably 
well produced), is to wipe 
away in our thought as 
many centuries as divide 
civilised man from the rude 
crude life of limitless and 
timeless deserts of scalding 
h e a t .s and unspeakable 
cruelties which have never 
yet been absorbed and lost 
in the utilitarian activities 
of the modern woild. Then 
in a gold-hot flash we know 
at once what the poet means 
when he writes: ” I have 
seen the earthy parcelled 


out in vast spaces, and my thought is not estranged bom 
the navigator.” He is at one with Eternity yawning 
on the sands.” 

Thomas Moult. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S ENGLAND.* 

Even Macaulay, who so bitterly attacked him, could not 
but admit in the main the excellence of the letters of Horace 
Walpole, though it gave him a miglity jar to do so, for, the 
kindest of men in private life, anything savouring of 
affectation irked him sorely. He had his own affectations; 
but that is another matter. Walpole is a man of mystery 
to the extent that he worked at his correspondence like the 
galley-slave of old at his oar. Nothing was allowed to 
interfere with it—and for this we cannot be sufficiently 
grateful, for there is nothing else that brings back so clearly 
to the student of to-day the life and times of the eighteenth 
century. Ijfe, for many, woidd be more dull were it not 
that Walpole gave up his leisure for tlie entertainment of 
his friends, and, so, for the delight of posterity. And who 
shall blame him if he had posterity in his mind ? And what 
if he did make clear copies of the letters he wrote ? Is it 
not at least as creditable to be one of the greatest letter- 
writers that the world has known, even if there was some¬ 
thing of vanity behind the composition of them, as an hi.s- 
torian who was mighty proud of his history ? And there is 
this in Walpole's favour, that he wrote of his day and of 
the people that he knew. Macaulay wrote that Walpole 
w'as ” a GenIlcman-ITslier at heart ” ; but he also says: 
'* What tlien is the chann, the irre-sistible charm, of Wal- 
jiole's writings ? It consists, we think, in the art of 
amusing without exciting. ... No man who has written 
so much is so seldom tiresome.” So, setting out to damn. 
Macaulay, being an honourable gentleman, remained to 
praise. 

It was an excellent idea of Mr. Mason’s to compile ” Horace 
Walpole’s England as his letters picture it,” for though 

** Horace Walpole’s England, as His Letters picture It." 
Edited by Alfred Bishop Mason. 21s. (Constable.) 



The Ladlee Slleebeth Umurm^ Cherlotte Marie, 
aad Aftae Horatia Waldegimee. 


Vrom a mascodnt gftar Sic loihua RaynolcU. 
Fkom ** Horace Walpola't England,* by Alfced BInbop Mason (ConsiaUe). 
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most who read it will be familiar with the admirable 
Toynbee edition of the correspondence from which it is 



Katherine Manafield. 


'drawn, it is pleasant indeed to gaze upon the pictures of 
eighteentli century England through tiie eyes of " Iforry ” 
Walpole. And how wise Mr. Mason has been not to 
annotate the letters, for obviously this is a book intended for 
the cultured reader. Nothing irritates the latter more than 
to be told who was Madame du Deffand, or George Augustus 
Selwyn, or Lady Mary Coke, or Sir Horace Mann, or Mrs. 
Abingdon; and as for the rest, what will the foot-notes 
benefit them. 

And. having written the above, I find : “ How happy 
must she (Lady Coventry) be with BiUy and Bully/’ with 
appropriate information by the editor. And very eissenjtial 
it is to tell " the gentle reader ” that *' Billy w'as ‘ Billy 
the Bulche,r,' Ae Duke of Cumberland, the hero of Culloden; 
Bully was^yqung I.0KI Boltngbroke.” The price of an 
editor so discerning as Mr. Ma.son is above rubies and 
foot-notes. ^ 

Walpole, as the son of a Prime Minister, knew everyone 
and went ever>'whcre. He certainly owed much to the 
situation in which he was boch, and he took the fullest 
advantage of it—to the greai delight of posterity. He had 
his prejudices, of course ,‘ but he was rarely malicious— 
whereby we get back to w^here we were a little while ago— 
as was Macaulay. Walpole was not a liater : it is extra¬ 
ordinary how' little of spite tliere is in his correspondence, 
though he loved not those who hated his father. 

The volume opens at page 72, op which is a letter to 
Horace Mann, and there is a «pa^age which must be 
quoted: 

" Tho Mirepoix have brought a cousin of his, a Monsieur de 
X^vi, who has a tanttuxf of what 1 wanted to see. You know 
they figure themselves much upon their Jewish name, and call 
cousins with the Virgin Mary. They have a picture in the 
fkinily, where she is made to say to the founder of the house, 
'^Couvret vous, mon cousin ?' He replies. ' Non pas, roa triss 
saintf cousine, je nvai. trop bien le respect qui je vous dois.* 
Could anything be more happy ? 

Wherever “ Horry ” goes—and where did he not go ?— 
he puts down his impressions of places and people—and 
who ever has done it better ? “ Horace Walpole’s Eng- 
is not so much for the^shelves as for use as what 


used to be called a bed-book.'* And if this is not a 
tribute to Horace Walpole and to Mr. Mason, I should like 
to know what is ? 

Lewis Melville. 


A FINE CRITIC.* 

Only one qualification for the writing of criticism of 
fiction did Katherine Mansfield lack: she did not really care 
for stories. She will speak of the entertainment novel as 
if it were a low form of art, instead of being what it is, 
the original form of all great fiction. Indeed, the novel 
which abandon.s the task of entertainment has, if any 
novel has, abandoned the specific quality of the novel. 
It is not that Dostoievsky is less entertaining than Dumas : 
it is that he entertains us differently. People who believe 
that the entertainment which they extract from art is 
different altogether in its nature from the entertainment 
derived by the vulgar are guilty of one of the cardinal 
£esthetic sins: they are attaching a mood, a spiritual 
value to a purely fcsthetic emotion. Now, Katherine 
Mansfield was never a prig, and so when she comes to 
deal with novelists who are not only '* entertaining ” in 
the low sense, but who also entertained licr—Rose Macaulay 
and “ Elizabeth ” are capital instances—she is as generous 
with her praise as one can wish. Yet she remains sus¬ 
picious of this quality, this alas ! rarer and rarer quality 
of entertainment. How else can one explain the shy 
complaint with which she qualifies her praise of Miss Stella 
Benson’s “ Living Alone ” ? 

To read through these pages—reprinted reviews from 
The Athenteum —is k.iough to make any critic of fiction 
despair. How exquisitely Katherine Mansfield seized the 
very life of a book that she liked—how equally exquisitely 
could sJie kill, with a sentence, a just analogy, a picture, 
the books she disliked, or the books to whicli she was, 

I tliink, a little unjust. Here she is, for instance, on the 
" pastime novel," the novel of entertainment: 

" By far the greater number of them aim at notliing more 
positive than a kind of mental knitting—tlic mind of the reader 
is grown so familiar with the pattern that the least possible 
effort is demanded of it, and yet this ravel of wool is just enough 
to keep one from facing those grim uncomfortable creatures 
wlio are only too ready to stare one out of countenance. O 
life ! why is it that so many of thy children are homeless, 
for ever doomed to have a little time to spare between the 
stages of the tedious journey ? What can they do ? They 
cannot spend the time staring out of windows. Is there nothing 
to go to see or hear or buv ? Are there no books ? l!p and 
down the miles and miles oi bookstalls range the uneasy travel¬ 
lers. There are sr) many books that the cities are darkened, 
the country is buried, the sky is blotted out by them." 

By an unfortunate accident some of the more important 
modern novelists either published nothing during the period 
of Miss Mansfield's criticism, or she did not have their books. 
There is nothing of hers here about Mr. Wells, Mr. Bennett, 
Mr. Charles Marriott, Mr. D. H. Lawrence, H. H. Richard¬ 
son, or Ford Madox Hueffer. We find here, however, a 
greeting for the rare genius of Stephen Hudson—on the 
publication of ** Richard Kurt"—and a recognition of the 
brilliance and truth of Mr, O’Riordan's " Adam of Dublin/* 
There is a beautiful notice of R. O. Prowse’s wonderful 
" A Gift of the Dusk,*' the novel about life in a Swiss 
sanatorium for tuberculosis, a book so much better, more 
delicate, more appropriate than Thomas Mann’s vastly 
overpraised ** Magic Mountain.’’ Once at least Katherine 
Mansfield deals with an author who has done much to 
make the English language transitional—^though transitional 
to what has never been apparent. She reviewed Miss 
Gertrude Stein's " Three Lives.’’ She did not Imve much 
patience with it, though those stories are clearness itself 
compared with Miss Stein’s later work. 

" Miss Gertrude Stein has discovered a new way of writing 
stories. It is just to keep on writing them. Do not mind how 

• Novels and Novelists.*’ By Katherine Mansfield. 7s. fid. 
(Constable.) « 
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often you go back to the beginning, do not hesitate to say the 
Mme tmng oyer and over again-^people are always repeating 
pemselves—don t be put off if the words sound funny at times : 
just keep right on, and by the time you’ve done writing vou'll 
have produced your effect.'* 

There are some notices in which Katherine Mansfield 
considers the nature of the novel; but on the whole I 
got the impression that the technique of story-telling, to 
(^hich all novels must in the end pay obeisance, did not 
intiirest her. She was, we know, preoccupied with ques¬ 
tions of religion and the ultimate significance of art and 
this rather hampered her examination of the most typical 
instances of English fiction that came her way. I am not 
sure what would have happened to a novel of Scott’s or 
Thackeray’s had it been sent at that time for her appraise¬ 
ment. She is extraordinarily lacking in perception when 
she writes of Esther Waters," on which she passes the 
strictly absurd judgment that " it has not, from first to 
last, the faintest stirring of the breath of life," a typical 
confusion between life and the ways in which it can be 
expressed. Katherine Mansfield disliked the way in which 
George Moore expressed his version of Esther Waters’s 
life: that she had a right to do, but to call her dead is 
a.s stupid as it would be for an Italian or American to call 
a reserved Irish or English person unemotional. She 
leans, in fact, as a critic rather too much to the heresy 
that demonstrativeness is what it profes.ses to be—it is 
an error which explains, I fancy, much of the tragedy of 
her life as well as the sdighter disaster.s of her criticism. 

K. Ellts Roberts. 


BY ORDER OF THE TSARl* 

A complete account of the work of the Ochrana (the 
Tsarist secret ]X)lice) would be of great value and interest. 
No organisation had a greater reputation for subtlety, 
thoroughness and lack of scruple. Its agents, official and 
unofficial, ranged from prince.sses to beggars, and its work 
has been the subject of romances untold. 1 can testify 
that on one occasion, when it .specially intere.stcd itself in 
my affairs as a foreign correspondent., 1 found its agents 
more difficult to delect and to deflect than any others. 

Hence the hopeful expectation with which one opened 
Mr. A. T. Vassilyev's luindsome volume, '* The Ochrana." 
The author is announced on the cover as the last Tsarist 
Chief of Police—a description liable to create misunder¬ 
standing. Va.ssilyev’. i»o.sition during the closing year of 
the Tsar’s reign more closely resembled that of tlie Home 
Office head of the police department of state—admittedly 
a very high bureaiicrMic post-than of the active chief of 
police. The immediate duties were carried out under the 
direction of the Prefect of Police and General Globatshov, 
head of the Petrograd Ochrana. 

This explains many things in tliis volume. It excuses 
what would otherwise be wholly inexcusable—the fact 
that Va.s.silycv remained in his private apartment on the 
day of the revolution, listening to reports by telephone 
of the murders of police and the burning of stations, in 
place of fighting with the jiolice. It explains also why 
the Bolshevists, when they found him under arrest, released 
him and allowed him to go outside their territory. Vassil- 
yev’s de.scription of the secret agents of the Ochrana, of the 
" black cabinets " and the tricks of espionage, contain 
little that is new. Time after time one pauses in astonish¬ 
ment to realise how little he really discovered of the 
revolutionary organisations, and how little he apparently 
was acquainted with the wea|)ons employed by his own 
subordinates in fighting them. 

Vassilyev pictures the political police as humane and 
legal in their methods ; he dwells on the comforts of the 
upper floor cells of the terrible redoubt prison in the fortress 
of Petropalvski. in Tsarist days. He pictures exile in 
Siberia as a minor evil, and he shows us Rasputin as a muclj 
more amiable character than the world has understood. 

Unfortunately it is too late for such pleading. Those 

• "The Ochrana—the Russian Secret Police." By A. T. 
Vassiyev. 15s. (Harrap.) 


of us who knew 
Petropalvski, 
with its deadly 
silence, its tomb¬ 
like cells and its 
outlook on the 
ditch that was 
also execution 
ground, find it 
hard to believe 
that even the 
official mind 
thought it a 
humane home. 

The memoirs of 
many political 
prisoners and 
the reports of 
numerous state 
trials give too 
many details of 
horrors for us 
to credit the 
Ochrana with 
scrupulous ex¬ 
actitude in 
extracting i n - 
formation. The 
great value of 
M r. V^assilyev’s 
book is that it gives an admirable example of the mind 
of the obtuse bureaucracy which brought Tsarism to 
destruction. 

If another edition is called for, the spelling needs revision. 
For instance " Loublyanka " should be " Loubyanka," 
and to write *’ Tsheka " for the more familiar " Tche-ka " 
is affectation. 

F. A. Mackenzie. 


AS OTHERS SAW IT.* 

" Behind the Lines " is an excellent War novel, original 
in plot and admirable in style, but handicapped by an 
unsuitable title. " Behind the Lines " has achieved an 
almost technical signification, as descriptive of " War from 
Behind a Typewriter," and the last w'ord in this kind of 
thing was given in " Wine, Women and War." In the 
book now under review the words refer to the devastated 
area yielded up by the Germans in their retreat to the 
Hindcnberg Line; and according to Mr. Morris this 
territory was inhabited by small bands of British deserters 
who had escaped from the line—not necessarily on account 
of cold feet, but for some mischance, such as that the 
refugee had killed his man, and the man concerned was 
not a Hun. 

Sucli was the case with Peter Kawlcy, a young subaltern 
of gunners who, infuriated by the conduct of a skrim- 
shiinking vulgarian who had succeeded to temporary 
command of the battery, fell ujxjn the rotter and after a 
fierce fight accidentally killed him. Then followed flight 
an.' the meeting with " Alf," who escorted the runaway to 
his lair. The description of the life whiih follow's is ad¬ 
mirable and is on the same high plane as the battle scenes 
wiiich precede the main incident of the story. For about 
two-thirds of the narrative the attention of the reviewer 
was held fast, but then came the " Swiss Family Robinson " 
period when shaving materials, a field cashier book, and a 
cJiaplain’s uniform conveniently came to hand. The sub¬ 
set jueiit adventures of Rawlcy as a chaplain at a loose 
end, and undetected, at Amiens are the class of thing 
which show that fiction can often be much stranger than 
truth. There is a pretty love story woven into the plot 
and one finds with relief—in these days of " best-smellers " 

**'Behind the Lines.” By. W. F. Morris. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey 
Bles.)- Scotland Yet.” By H. Drummond Gaiild. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.)—” Behind Both Line-s." By Hugh Kingsmill. 
69. Od. (Kennerley.) 
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in War books—^that a subaltern of artillery can be an 
English gentleman and a WAAC can be an English lady. 
How Kawley and Alf became involved in the Big Push of 
1918. and how the former ** clicked into his old battery 
and “ got away with it *' is well and plausibly told. This 
is a book which might have resulted in devastating rubbish, 
but Mr. Morris has such immense skill that he carries the 
reader with him on a kind of magic carpet of excitement. 
It can be. and hereby is. very highly recommended. 

To read Scotland Yet after the above book is to 
realise pretty clearly what a ** cushy " time gunners had 
compared with the old P.B.I. This indeed is the motif 
of Mr. Gauld’s book. His object is to tell in simple, 
straightforward language how the men of the British 
infantry lived from day to day.'" and later in the text he 
asks. '* After all. what could match the glorious infantry ? 
If there was any romance in war surely it clung to them/' 
The book begins with the period immediately following 
the first Battle of the Somme in loib. The first four 
chapters are “ Mud "—mud in propundis. They are well 
done, but will somebody please tell these naive New Army 
authors that the remnants of the Old Army had their 
share of mud in the awful winter o£ 19T/I-15. and that 
they had to stick it with no trench material and witli 
practically no support from their own artillery owing to 
the dreadful shortage of shells. Scotland Yet " has some 
fine writing in it, but there is a " Dismal Jimmy " air 
about the book which is also marred by some sour com¬ 
ments upon the slightly lower standard of discomfort 
acliievcd by officers as comjxired with their men. 

There must be some lure in the words “ Behind the 
Lines " and Mr. Hugh Kingsmill goes one better with 
" Behind Botli Lines." a title of which Elia would probably 
liave said. " It arridcs me not." Mr. Kingsmill was cap¬ 
tured during an attack by the Royal Naval Division and 
spent tlie remainder of the War in German prison camps. 
The book is a little thin, rather " superior," and contains 
some things which the present reviewer strongly resents, 
e.g. " Staff officers, belonging to the regular army, disliked 
the temporary officer for using the War as a pretext to 
get into uniform, thus placing himself technically on a 
social cr|uality with officers of the regular army." This 
sentence is typical of the whole book. 

F. E. WlIITTON 
(Licut.-Colonel). 


BIOGRAPHICAL ART.* 

Mr. Knut Hagbcrg. in the form of a most cxcelleni. trans¬ 
lation by Elizabeth Sprigge and Mr. Claude Napier, 
has made us wiser and happier by another very clever aiid 
wise book of biographical essays. They appear to be 
character studies written round longer biographies. 
Whether it is that the foreigner can see more of the game 
than those of the same nation, or whether Mr. Hagberg is 
much more thoughtful tha'\ most other wTiters, certain it 
is that this is quite a distinguished book. 

The author never seems to be trying to .say something 
.sparkling at the expense of his subject, though he does 
write many bright thoughts. Delightful though his work 
is to read, the cliicf fact that one thinks of is that Mr. 
Hagbcrg has something really worth saying. There is 
no feeling of book-making. Oiu^ finishes each essay 
feeling that it has contributed'something new and im- 
(lortant to the history of the person examined. It is so 
easy for a writer to say flashy things about such a man as 
Melbourne or Disraeli, or cynical tilings about Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and Parnell; but to treat them all with a delicate 
respect is another thing altogether. 

The biographer sometimes forgets that even when his 
subject is dead, he has no right to trespass rudely into the 
historical house and say what he thinks will make a good 
joke. There are good manners in the biographical world 
just as much as at afternoon tea parties or dinner tables. 

* " Penonalities and PowerH.’* By Knut Haaliera. X2s. 6d. 
(John Lane.) ^ ® 


It required the best manners, for example, to be tenderly 
sympathetic with the elderly Melbourne and the aged Dis¬ 
raeli trying to play the youthful gallant—^and doing it— 
certainly in Melbourne's case—^with great success. 

Mr. Hagberg reveals his deep thinking in little by-sen¬ 
tences which very few would have knowledge enough to 
write. For example ho says : " It was John Morley, a 
man somewhat overrated, both intellectually and morally, 
by his contemporaries, who like most atheists made up in 
Pharisaism for his lack of religion, who prevailed on the 
aged Gladstone to break with Parnell " after the O'Shea 
scandal. Now that is a just valuation, which would not 
have occurred to nine out of ten biographers who, on such 
points, accept the obvious verdict. A crowd of common¬ 
place persons repeated so often that Morley was a great 
thinkei that it has become a commonplace, as is, perhaps, 
the case of half the men and women who have made a 
noise on the surface of the world. 

G. R. Stirling Taylor. 


THAT GREAT CITY* 

New York’s greatness cannot be measured. That is 
not to say it is greater than any other city; but other 
cities are comparable to their great peers or their own 
half-forgotten pasts. They grow, almost as if in imitation 
of natural growth; New York bursts into new and irrel¬ 
evant self-expression so often that its old friends cannot 
recognise it. The sky scraper is its challenge to older 
civilisation, yet the sky-scraper is not peculiar to New 
York, for the same strange glory is in Chicago, and was 
there—^a Mr. Holabird was the architect—when New York 
still looked like a polite English provincial town. 

Indeed, I suppose New York's greatness, its own par¬ 
ticular individual stamp, consists in this: tliat it manages 
to make things—especially extravagant things—so mucli 
its own that it gets credited with the birth uf a wealth 
it has only borrowed. Every tiling that other cities have 
—except quiet—^New York has to excess ; everything that 
other cities abandon New York abandons more ferociously. 
It is no melting-pot, wliatcver may be said of the conti¬ 
nent whose threshold it is; for in New York dissonant 
elements become more dissonant. Nowhere is the Negro 
so Negro as in Harlem; nowhere is the policeman such 
a policeman; nowhere the theatre so much a theatre, or 
tlie glare .so killing a glare as in New York. It is the 
city of extremes, a city whose cry is loud enough to the 
heavens, but somehow is a cry of little meaning, of less 
meaning perhaps than the cry of any great city in the 
history of the w'orld. 

Of the extremes in this city Mr. Dreiser writes. He w'ent 
to it first in 1894; but these sketches are mainly of the 
New York that flourished between 1900 and 1914. It 
is already dead, his New York, stormed away, trodden 
under by a more fantastic and extravagant city. He 
writes of poverty, of crime, of the passion in the foreign 
quarters—(is there any unforeign quarter of New York 
now except, perhajis, Mrs. Wharton's house in Paris, 
France ?)—of the strange, hard lives of the casual workers, 
of the crowded existence in the tenements and the fierce 
fighting born of heat and too close quarters. At times, 
too, Mr. Dreiser wanders into a church in New York; 
and there, in contact with the faith he has forsaken, he 
is perhaps at his most moving : 

** Man is a hopeful animal. He lives by the belief that some 
good must accrue to him or that his life is not worth the living. 
It is this faith, then, that in disaster or hours of aU but un¬ 
endurable misery causes him to turn in supplication to a higher 
power, and unless these prayers arc in some measure answered, 
that faith can and will be destroyed, and life will and docs 
become a .shambles indeed. Hence, if one would balance peace 
against clanger and death, it becomes necessary for each to 
act as though the ideals of the world are in some sense real 
and that he in person is sponsor for them." 

It is the old Victorian agnosticism that trusted in the 

♦ ** Colour of a Great City." By Theodore Dreiser. los. 
(Constable.) 
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appeal of truth, when it was no longer regarded as true, 
and of pity and beauty when their sanctions are removed. 
There perhaps Mr. Dreiser is like New York—^is it, too, a 
power divorced from sanctions, living too quickly and too 
confidently on the strength of traditions that have really 
been long ago abandoned ? 

R. E. R. 

flovel flotes. 


THE WINGS OF ADVENTURE AND OTHER STORIES. By 

Philip Gibbs, ys. 6 d. (Hutchinson.) 

In his new book of short stories Sir Philip Gibbs is 
essentially and unfailingly Sir i*hilip Gibbs at his best. 
The stories, though mostly post-war, are steeped in war 

atmosphere, and 
war’s after effects is 
the theme of most 
of them. Nobody 
is more expert than 
Sir Philip at pre¬ 
senting modern life 
as a whole, with its 
unforgettable back¬ 
ground of 1914-18. 
Those four years are 
responsible for so 
much in the world 
of to-day, more than 
the younger genera¬ 
tion realises. No 
member of the 
Sir Philip Gibbs, younger generation 
could so adeptly 
have traced to its source the reckless craving for adventure 
of a young society woman as Sir Philip does in the story 
that gives its title to the book: nor have described .so 
vividly the mental torture of a conscientious man whose 
past rises uj) to wreck his post-w'ar happiness, as in '* The 
Soul of Honour." The last words of " A Prisoner of 
W’ar " are the key-note, we feel, to the whole book: “ I 
know, because I happened to t>e there." As a consequence 
the stories possess .strength, vitality and a profound human 
interest. 

TUCK OF DRUM AND OTHER STORIES. By Alfred 
Tresidder Sheppard, ys. Od. (lloddcr & Stoughton^) 

Good it is to read these tales on an idle afternoon of 
early autumn, as they completely fulfil the first aim of the 
short stories—^they beguile the mind 1 We arc just a 
little sad jx^rhaps at the picture of the gallant old veteran 
of Austerlitz who supplies the title for the first tale. But 
wliat a delightful anxiety we feci in rcarling of the Devon- 
born Crump who lias to help a selfish son, and who deter¬ 
mines to retire to his beloved county somehow or other. 
He goes there, with his last penny spent, to offer himself 
to the workhouse. But a happy chance intervenes! 
There is going after all to be a little cottage and some 
work for dear old Crump in the Devon air. Happy ending 
also comes as a burst of radiance at the close of the in¬ 
teresting and cleverly phra.se(i study called " The Tube," 
in which a wife, suddenly discovering that she is going to 
have a long-desired child, goes back to her husband in 
the nick of time. We find tremendous variety of theme 
in tliese eighteen attractive tales. They were selected by 
Mr. St. John Adcock, and he chose admirably. 

THE PRINCE FROM OVERSEAS. By Sir Basil Thomson, 
ys. bd. (Chapman & Hall.) 

This is a story of the island of Martinique and of life 
on the high seas during the war between the English and 
the French in the middle of the eighteenth century. Prince 
Hercules d'Este, exiled from the French Court, takes ship 


to Martinique. He lands under a humbler name, bi*t bis 
identity is discovered and royal honours are paid to him. 
Attempting later to return to France, he is landed, owing 
to a food shortage on board, at Faro in Portugal and, cross¬ 
ing the frontier into Spain, he is seized and condemned to 
serve a life sentence in the galleys. His ship however is 
captured by an African frigate, and the Prince eventually 
becomes the captain of an Algerian pirate vessel, at war 
with the France that has treated him so badly. l*'oundecl 
upon fact. Sir Basil Thomson’s tale is a careful, conscien¬ 
tious and picturesque essay in historical fiction. 

MARTIN MAKE BELIEVE. By Gilbert Frankau. ys. fid. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Gilbert Frankau is always interesting. He is built 
that way. He can't, as a novelist, help turning out good 
copy. And his latest book is as good copy as ever he 
has turned. lntere.sting people, interesting situations, a 
novel twist in the structure and the plot. The beginning 
is Ijetter than that. The way he lets the delirium of a 
wounded man tell you all that has happened to Major 
Martin Kenterton up to the moment when he lies in hos¬ 
pital is masterly, it is as, good as " Tom Fool." Martin 
has been hit by a shell. The moment before the explosion 
he was about to kill his best friend. But had he killed 
him ? (Ilis best friend had been his wife’s lover.) When 
he came back home there was the problem : would he tell 
his wife ? He found he could not. And, wrhat is unusual 
in such a case, he found he could still cohabit with her. 
Well, all that, and the weakening to breaking point of 
the link between them is well told. And very charmingly 
a new character—that of a young girl, Sylvia, who falls 
in love with Martin, is brought into the story. It is a 
pleasure to meet in a modern novel a real clean young 
woman and a man who declines to take advantage of her. 
Martin’s wife—Jill— goes after other men, and in the end, 
when for some years she and Martin have ceased to cohabit, 
she asks him to let her divorce him. He consents. And 
comes home to find himself landed in a predicament .similar 
to that of one of the men who figured in a recent famous 
trial. This is good, brisk, dramatic stuff. But the real 
interest of the book, apart from that great opening, is in 
the well-drawn characters of Martin, Jill and Sylvia, and 
their mutual reaction. 

THE WIRELESS CALL. By Mrs. Coulson Kcrnahan. 2s. 

(Epworth Press.) 

An old priory, inhabited by the widowed Lady Mounl- 
niarris, l)#r companion, Jane Robotham, and her house¬ 
hold staff, is the .scene of what may be called *' a simple 
story." But this simple story contains all the ingredients 
for real romance. It has secret chamlxjrs, nightly visi¬ 
tants ; servants with secrets, good and bad; a rich and 
generous chatelaine ; a penniless stei>son ; a heroine with 
a sad love story; a rifled safe, stolen papers; and, ulti¬ 
mately, good streaks to be found even in Hie worst char¬ 
acters. Mrs. Kcrnahan has given us herp many thrills, 
not a few misunderstandings, and false clues, but she does 
not allow us to be without hope at any time. A wireless 
S.O.S. leads to an explanation of the final mystery, and the 
stury ends with happy hearts, peace and prosperity. The 
volume is a marvel of cheapness, and the working out of 
the love story of Jane Robotham in the midst of her 
capable managing of difficult situations is very satisfactory. 

SOLDIERS' PAY. By WilUam Faulkner. 7.S. fid. (Chatto & 
WinduH.) 

The blurb tegins bv telling us that William Faulkner 
is young. We tiave no difficulty in believing this. And 
if Mr. Faulkner is wise lie will not believe anything else so 
rapturously told about him in either preface or flap. He 
has his trade yet to Icam. He has talent and clevenicss, 
but if Whistler was able to '* get away with it" after 
flinging a pot of paint in the face of the public that was 
because Whistler had genius ; and it takes something 
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xnore than mere talent (espalhally talent buttressed up by 
a literary style so strongly reminiscent of ** Appassionata **) 
to make a thorough success of a staccato and jerky tale in 
the perusal of which the average reader is likely to be txired 
stiff and the conscientious reviewer is driven to righteous 
wrath. The story is " not a War book,'* but deals with the 
return of some American soldiers and airmen to Georgia 
who find that the War is dimodi and tliat the " war-hero ” 
business is of the past. Actually, however, the tale is 
concerned rather with the portraiture of tiresome young 
America—chronically intoxicated and perpetually porno¬ 
graphic young persons. Luckily Mr. Faulkner is young. 

THE INHERITOR. By £. F. Benson, ya. (k 1. (Hutchinson.) 

Blended in Mr. Benson’s new novel with characteristically 
natural descriptions of life at Cambridge and in Cornwall is 
Si.macabre and melodramatic vein. The early scenes, in 
which the ragging of undergraduates is described with 
8ym}>atbetic gusto and the common-room conversation of 
the dons with perhaps too broad a touch of caricature, 
hardly prepare the reader for what follows. Maurice 
Crofts, a young classical tutor, i.s shy and reserved, and 
has made no real friendship in his life until he comes 
under the spell of Steven Gervase, an undergraduate who, 
for some apparently inexplicable reason, has suddenly 
broken off his intimacy with the Babe, that *' large, stupid 
boy with just perception enough 1o gues.s that his school¬ 
boy friendship with Steven was outworn, and that another 
friendship, just as absorbing, but far more mature, had 
arisen.” Little by little the subtle influence of Steven 
over Maurice is unfolded, but it is not until the two are 
holiday-making at his lonely home in Cornwall that Steven 
is fully revealed as a strange kind of modem pagan, with 
the hereditary curse of his family overshadowing ^him. 
The reader must discover the climax for himself. * Mr. 
Benson is too vigorous and adroit a story-teller not to give 
the semblance of reality to a somewhat unpleasant fanbisy. 
But for ourselves we prefer him as the unalloyed chronicler 
of ordinary lives. 

THE GOLDEN CAT. By Douglas Newton. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

” I read only detective fiction nowadays,” said a lady 
to the reviewer the other day. '* I find the ordinary novel 
i.s either gloomy or grubby, and 1 take refuge in a good, 
clean tale.” "The Ciolden Ciit” might have been confi¬ 
dently recommended to her. A most exciting panorama 
unfolds itself in Mr. Newton’s uncommonly well written 
book. What could be more mysterious than those fingers 
thrust boldly through a certain letter-box in the ''/est 
End, lieartng a giiflden cat trinket ? What more intriguing 
than the be^i^ of the’ young suspected girl. Olga the 
Rus.sian refugee? Ws hear of millionaire after million¬ 
aire’s death ; and the murderous confraternity of the 
Golden Cat is constantly at work. The fact that Olga has 
a twin, and that there is a drug which can make criminals 
yield up secrets against their will comes out at the very 
end of a most absorbing mystery that will certainly pass 
from hand to eager hand. 

the KRAMER GIRLS. By Kuth Suckow. 78. 6d. (Knopf.) 

Life in a small town i.s faithfully portrayed in this clever 
study of three sisters. Georgie and Annie Kramer, sharing 
the .seenrt of their mother's .shame, Inid always watched 
over their younger sister, Rose, striving to guard her 
from the dangerous allurements of the boys of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Georgie hoped to see her own thwarted ambi¬ 
tions reali.sed in Rose, and to this end contrived tQ swd 
her to college. But Rose had to live her own life. As 
Georgie realised at last, " Folks can’t do much lor other 
folks.” At last too (fCorgie was able to enjoy some part 
of the career she had longed for, w:hile Rose went her way 
and found the sort of happiness she desired. The lives of 
the three sisters blend in a capably w'ritten and reali.stic 
story, with the small American town as a vivid and living 
background. 


BREAKERS. By N. Brysson Morrison. 75. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 

Miss Morrison's first novel is chiefly notable as a study 
of Scottish life and character. Although her story takes 
us away from its bleakness and back to it again, the grim 
old manse, ” a mile 
from any 

on the edge 

the 

the 

the . 

for 
11 c h 

from the 

poverty 

ever 

have sought her 

wild adventure, and Mlaa N, BryMon 

so brought into Morrlaon. 

being the dour, 

uncouth son she refused to own ? It is to Callum Lamont, 
her unwanted son, the book is principally devoted, his 
early struggles, the discovery of his identity, his pilgrimage 
to his mother's home, his taking up work in the neighbour¬ 
hood where, unrecognised by her, he performs his pari in 
the queer repetition of family history. Evil haunts him, 
but in the end he finds a way out. A grim story, full of 
atmosphere and showing considerable skill in the delineation 
of character. 

HAVANA BOUND. By Cecil Roberts. 7s. 6 d. (llodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Mr. Roberts records the amazing adventures of Gerald 
Bro<Uc when he went to visit his maternal uncle, Prince 
Bernardo Cravelli, at Havana. The voyage out was tense 
with excitement; for one of the passengers was the world- 
famous dancer, T.a Cubana, and there was Ihc mysterious 
murder of Herr von Muller. On his arrival Gerald quickly 
w'as made to realise that he was something of a pawn in a 
political game and that his uncle was menaced by a deadly 
conspiracy. Time and again Gerald was saved by the 
loyalty of a youth who mysteriously attached himself to 
him, and who ultimately laid down his life lor his friend. 
Mr. Roberts is so generous a contriver that it is not possible 
to give an idea of the manifold interest of his plot. But it 
is permissible to say that after Gerald had escaped from 
the siren charms of La Cubana. he was very pleasantly 
rewarded by liis cousin, Nanette. This is an admirably 
written story, packed with interest from cover to cover. 
Mr. Roberts already has his assured friends, but this 
capital story should bring a greater accession to their 
number. 


THE CHANK SHELL. By H. de Verc Stacpoole. 7s. 6d. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Stacpoole has gone back to the tropical seas, but 
though he is once again amongst his own colourful haunts, 
he is far too concerned with the plot to spend any time 
weaving decorative touches. Perhaps we can understand 
this, even if we regret it, ior the plot, which circles round 
hidden treasure, develops with an amazing rapidity and 
carries the reader along at a breathless pace. A chank 
shell with the twist to the left instead of to the right is 
supposed to bring luck to its owner. This was wtiat Cray 
found at Sandabar on the coast of Sumatea, but the luck 
it brought was rather a doubtful commodity. Certainly 
it brought about an introduction to Carnahan and liis 
daughter Maya, and was the reason for their joining forces. 
True too the treasure was found, but the chain of tragedies 
connected with its safeguarding and ultimate disposal was 
surely weighty enough to crush the stoutest heart. It 
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was almost with a sense of relief that we saw Cray emerg¬ 
ing happily from the enveloping catastrophes. For those 
who enjoy adventure liberally spiced with intrigue and 
danger, Mr. Stacpoole has written an excellent yam. 


» Wdc 3 Boohman*8 XTable. 

AFOOT IN ITALY. By John Gibbons. 7s. 6d. (Newnes.) 

The real Italy, we know, is not the Italy the tourist is 
shown, but the Italy of common daily life. And this was 
the Italy Mr. Gibbons set out to discover, mostly on loot. 
His book is a joy from start to finish, not only because 
the simple, personal account of his wanderings is rich in 
humour, but because the picture he gives is intensely 
alive, and reveals a country and its people more vividly 
and mom significantly than all the conventional guide¬ 
books put together. His opinions on Fascism are un¬ 
biased and obviously the result of keen observ'ation ; he 
sums up its cumulative effect in the words callous 
efficiency.” It will surprise many of us, as it surprised 
him, to find what a go-ahead, materialLstic country the 
artistic Italy has become ; but it will probably leave 
most readers with the feeling that if Italy is in the van 
of progre.ss, ther»- is something seriously wrong with 
civilisation. 

CELEBRATED MUSICIANS : PAST AND PRESENT. By 

Hubert Whelbourn. 8s. fid. (Werner T.aurie.) 

Mr. Whelbourn has compiled a large number of very 
brief biographies of all kinds of musicians, past and present. 
His choice of subjects is arbitrary and seems to have been 
governed by no special rule or plan. IJttle known and 
comparatively unimportant composers like Carl Heinrich 
Graun and Andre Ernest Modcste Gretry find a place and 
are accorded more space than a really important musician 
like Rimsky-KorsakofT, while some very significant com¬ 
posers are left out altogether—notably Sibelius, John Field 
(the English inventor of the nocturne, inspircr of Chopin 
and Liszt), Gustav Mahler, Hugo Wolf, Anton Bruckner, 
«ind Max Roger. A handbook of this kind, containing the 
information likely to be sought for by listeners-in, gramo¬ 
phone enthusiasts and others, ought to serve a useful 


purpose; but it should have been compiled with a surer 
sense of proportion than Mr. Whelbourn reveals. Harold 
Samuel, excellent pianist, gets half a page; Moiseiwitsch, 
Schnabel and a dozen equally distinguished pianists are 
not even mentioned. Peter Warlock, Balfour Gardiner, 
York Bowen and other youngish Englishmen find hospi¬ 
tality ; but Rutland Boughton, Constant Lambert, Martin 
Shaw, Armstrong Gibbs and many others arc left out in 
the cold. The selection of conductors is equally strange. 
If Furtwfingler, why not Toscannini ? If Sir Henry Wood, 
why not Pablo Casals ? And if violinists and other execu¬ 
tant artists are included, why should singers be left out ? 
It is all very puzzling. 

BURGUNDY. By Stephen Gwynn. 7s. fid. net. (Harrap.) 

One does not expect oneself to be conducted abrtut this 
venerable part of France by Mr. Gwynn, but his success 
in doing it shows that a literary man of his capacity can 
turn liis hand to any sort of writing. He is a guide after 
our own heart, for he acknowledges that here and there 
a place did not come up to his expectations, while the 
treasures of architecture are not allowed to swamp the 
human and the gastronomic interest. Naturally a visit 
to Burgundy causes us to anticipate the quaffing of many 
an historic wine; but evidently the local cooks are very 
much in the tradition of Brillat-Savarin. ” Two of us,” 
says Mr. Gwynn, ” were new to J'rance, and thought it 
amazing that simply because we had ordered a sparkling 
wine the hotel-keeper should dash out to his garden and 
make a hasty gathering of strawberries. They were no 
good, he told us, with Seyssel Mousseux ; but next day we 
should liave frontage d la creme with our strawberries, 
which will be ideal—and it was.” This region of France 
is comparatively unfrequented, and one hopes that the 
flocks of travellers who will go there with Mr. Gwynn s 
book in their hand will not spoil the most-worthy natives. 
There is a great deal of interest for the intelligent traveller— 
Bourg with its marvellous tombs, the towns on the Sa6ne 
—and Mr. Gwynn is very informative in his hints as to 
how to move from one place to another—Cluny, Savoy, 
the Jura: we shall add enormously to our liap]>y memories 
if we follow Mr. Gwynn even to half the places, world- 
famous and obscure ones, that he tells us of. And the 
world-famous, such as Aix-les-Bains, do not detain him 
for very long. 

EARLY KEYBOARD INSTRU¬ 
MENTS. Hv Philip James. 
n 30s. (Peter i)avics.) 

Mr. James traces, as exactly 
as existing records permit, the 
<levelopment of keyboard instru¬ 
ments from the clavichord to 
the spinet, to the virginals, the 
harp.sidiord, and finally to the 
pianoforte as it was in 1820. 
His w'ork is not only a beautiful 
specimen of modern l)ook-mak- 
ing, but is a careful piece of 
research which will jirove in¬ 
valuable to students and 
collectors. Moreover allliough 
there is no special pleading, 
and each development of the 
instrument is given its due, one 
etlcct of his book is to encourage 
the rejuier to regard old instru¬ 
ments. and particularly the 
liarpsichord, not merely as 
museum pieces, but as instru¬ 
ments with a charm of their own 
which has not been superseded 
by the grand piano of our time. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, profiting by 
modem knowledge, has built 
some delightful harpsichords 
and virginals upon which old 
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music recaptures its approfVHate flavour. The many 
iUustrations^-one of Mrs. Wmlhouse playing a Dolmetsch 
harpsichord—are finely reproduced; the list of makers and 
sellers of keyboard instruments working in the British 
Isles up to 1820 wUl be welcomed by specialists; and a 
bibliography adds to the usefulness of a valuable 
work. 

MACKIAVELLI. By Httore Janni. Translated by Marion 
Enthoven. las. 6d. (Harrap.) 

A reading of Signor Janni's study gives a new meaning 
to the term Machiavellian." To this writer the author of 
" The Prince ** is not only a clear-sighted realist notable 
alike for courage and sincerity, but *' a liberty-loving 
republican." He very rightly insists that the doctrines 
advocated in " The Mnce " should be studied alongside 
tht: other political writings, in particular " The Discourses 
on the First Decade of Livy," because the Roman study 
defines Machiavelli's attitude when the people governed 
are more worthy than those of his own day. Post-war 
political philosophy in its reaction against nineteenth 
century idealism—a reaction which has substituted dic¬ 
tatorship for democracy over much of Europe—has boldly 
quoted Machiavelli in justification. The time is opportune 
therefore for this searching analysis of those principles. 
Those of us who still retain our faith in more democratic 
methods of government will not easily accept Signor Janni's 
hero worship of Niccolo cither as a man or as political 
thinker. In England at least Cesarc Borgia is not our ideal 
ruler. If one may urge anything against this book other 
than dissent from its theses it is the author's assumption of 
our knowledge of Machiavelli's writings and the events of his 
time. These latter are referred to in such wide terms tliat 
we need some such book as Burckhardt's " History of the 
Italian Renaissance " to remind us of the actual facts. 
Not the least interesting portion of the book is the author's 
introduction to the English edition, wherein he considers 
discreetly the implications of the Machiavelli doctrines in 
current Italian politics. 

THE DEMON. By Lermontov. Tran.slaied from the Pussian 
by ('fvrard Shelley, with an Introduction by Prince Mirsky. 
Limited edition. 2is. (Richards Press.) 

There has been curiously little interest taken in England 
in the poetry of I..ermontov who. with Pu.shkin, shares the 
peaks of the Russian Parnassus. Perhaps he has sufTcred 
from being a post-Byron romantic, and the Romantic 
School has long been out of fashion ; also in Byron we have 
ourselves the begt example of the tyjie. Nevertlielass, a 
good translatipon of selections from both Pushkin and 
J.«rniontov is nfeedeu for those whose taste in poetry 
is not too insular, and perhaps Mr. Gerari^ Shelley—or 
Mr. Maurice Baring—will one day give it to us. Mr. 
Shelley’s translation of " The Demon " shows what he 
can do. for it is not only excellent as a version from the 
Russian, but it is also in reu^^able verse that is limpid, 
coloured and not devoid of music. 1 have read other 
translations of this poem, and have no hesitation in saying 
that this is superior to any of them. 

BLUE RHINE—BLACK FOREST. By Louis Untermever. 
7s. 6d. (Harrap.) ^ 

^ * 

Mr. IJntcrmcyer's book is more than an invitation to 
go and explore the Black Forest and the magnificent 
country bordering the Rhine—it is a companion to take 
with you on the journey. A lively, amusing, informative 
companion ready to stimulate your appetite for gorgeous 
scenery, to guide you to miracles of architectuie, lead 
3rou into obscure comers of ancient cities, give you hints 
respecting drink and food, and to bring to life the great 
ones who have passed on. leaving their work to enrich 
the world, A couple of appendices provide a glossary 
of useful words, and an anthology of Black Forest \erse, 
full of peasant wisdom and humour. 


Books of tbe fBontb. 

From Joly I5ttk to Augvt I4tli* 

(Boofts reviewed in this Number are not induded in list,) 


'The true wayfarer turns aside to pay homage to what¬ 
ever his admiration and attention, and blitfaely 

passes by the more familiar, however famous it may be. 
'This is the presiding spirit of the Wayfarer Series, under 
which heading now comes A WAYFARER IN WALES, 
by W. WatWn Davies (7s. fid.; Methuen). Whilst taking 
into consideration the genuine needs of the visitor by train, 
car or on foot, Mr. Davies, who is a distinguished historian 
of his native land, has enmeshed an abundant miscellany 
of interests. Strenuous days and days of leisure are equally 
catered for, and rewarded with a rich harvest of natural 
beauty and interesting facts. 

Not intended as a chronicle of military exactitudes, these 
interesting records and impressions of travel in war time 
—A SUBALTERN IN MACEDONIA AND JUDEA (5s.; Mitee 
Press)—^were written by the Rev. R. Skilbeck Smith 
more to fix them in his own mind than with the idea of 
publication. The author held at first a temporary com¬ 
mission, and later joineu the Indian Army as a regular. After 
the recent spate of highly seasoned W’ar books, this may 
at first appear too quiet and temperate to hold our interest; 
but let the reader pcrseveic and he will find them full of 
the most varied interest, humour, personality and sincerity. 
Perhaps the most important part is that dealing with 
Salonika; too little has yet been written about that 
Cinderella of the fronts and the hardships our men under¬ 
went there. Mr. Skilbeck Smith's book helps admirably 
to fill that gap. 

Mr. Mackail might almost be called a master-mixer of 
literary cocktails: no other ingredient or ingredients in 
the material world can be better compared with the effer¬ 
vescent, bubbling, vivacious qualities with which he endows 
his erstwhile victims in THE YOUNG LIVINGSTONES 
(7s. fid.; Hoclder & Stoughton). Rex and Barbara Living¬ 
stone. moderns of the modern, form an alliance as irre¬ 
sistible as it is binding, and keep not only their faithful 
bevy of friends, but the vastly entertained reader closely 
to heel at the call of their merest wliim and caprice. Mr. 
Mackail is a past master too in the art of bewilderingly 
flippant and ambiguous conversation, but his inventive 
pen is more than equal to the quaint situations which 
often arise. 

In the opinion of many, despite the wide publicity 
following Mr. Stanley Baldwin's eulogistic reference a 
year or two ago, the late Mary Webb has yet to reach her 
full literary stature. Following the Collected Edition of 
her works in its neat and handy format, Messrs. Jonathan 
Cape have now issued a second of these embellished with 
numerous illustrations. In GONE TO EARTH (7s. fid.), 
just to hand, Mr. Norman Hepple has been responsible 
for the coloured frontispiece and many black-and-white 
drawings which happily suggest those elusive qualities 
so baffling in their delicate fusion. 

It was with the object of investigating the spirit of 
occultism and black magic as practised by a little known 
sect in Zanzibar, allied to his duties in Government service, 
that Gerald Wingate set out for that island of witchcraft. 
In FULL MOON (78. fid.; Ward, Lock), Mrs. Jay Marston 
has drawn a vivid picture, not only of the life in general, 
but of the underlying temptations and treacheries and the 
cruelties that follow the slightest interference. When 
Diana joins Gerald and marries him, she is soon plunged 
into a whirl of mystery and intrigue, but Mrs. Marston 
has an excellent sense of balance and fitness, and does 
not allow either to override the delightful element of 
romance that weaves its way steadily through. 
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Peculiar interest—here for once one might be permitted 
use of the word " unique "—att«iches to the handsome 
volume just publislied under the title of FOR JOAN OF 
ARC: AN ACT OF HOMAGE FROM BIARSHAL FOCH 
AND EIGHT OTHER MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY (7s. 6d. ; Sheed & Ward). As no mention is 
made of translation we may assume these nine illuminating 
essays to have been written in English. Upon that count 
alone the book is admirable, for as English prose it is 
throughout excellently clear, dignified, worthy alike its 
theme and its high intention. The intention clearly is, 
not alone to pay tribute to the Maid whose recent canoni¬ 
sation embodies modern 1^'rance's view of her marvellous 
achievement and character, but—and this very notably— 
to place before an allied race, the people of the modem 
British Empire, a succinct cryslalli-sation of this present 
day vision of the I’Yench nation, 'fhis it is, no less than 
the high quality of the essays and the brilliant standing 
of their authors, wliich gives the book specific histoxicai 
value and interest. Bishops, statesmen, lawyers, masters 
of letters, the authors whose names follow that of France’s 
greatest mo<lcrn s<ildicr may truly be said to represent 
the flower of twentieth century French culture, united 
here in homage to the 1 ^'rencb Maid who, five centuries 
ago, wrought a miracle which has come to embody for 
all time and for all i>eopIe.s the spirit of patriotism, hoch, 
that illustrious soldier and truly pious patriot, would have 
rej<iiccd to see this book in the hands of JCnglish readers 
for. devout son of France that he was, his understanding 
affection for our race was an integral part of his ])ersonality. 
It is nc) exaggeration to say that every page of this book 
is worth reading—and rc-reading. 

In EXMOOR AND OTHER DAYS: HUNTING AND 
SHOOTING MEMORIES, by Arthur C). Fisher (los. Cd. ; 
Constable), the sketches are well written, the descriptions 
racy and full of vigour, but the accounts of chasing and 
slaughtering deer and foxes, shooting partridges and sticking 
pigs are somewhat repellent to the ordinary sensitive, 
humane person who prefers a more civilised form of amuse¬ 
ment. It is interesting to be shown the point of view of 
those who take pleasure in such pursuits, and though one 
imagines the author does not intend his book to serve as 
propaganda in favour of the abolition of hunting, it is 
likely to have that effect on readers whose sympathies 
arc with the defenceless, the hunted, the outnumbered. 

A really useful guide-book both for the visitor to London 
and the native who wants to know his own city—as few 
natives do know it—is TOURING LONDON, by W. 
Teignmonth Shore (ps. ; Batsford). Mr. Shore is uiie 
of the exception#: he has loved and sttidicd London for 
many years, so is able to take you on intimate tours of 
its many streets and buildings. The introduction con¬ 
tains much helpful advice as regards gettings ^bout, shop¬ 
ping, Amusements, money, where to eat and drink, and 
other details, particularly valuable to the vi.sitor from 
overseas. Then starting his series of tours from Trafalgar 
Scpiare, he gives brief descripiums and a summary of the 
history of those places to which he takes you '—the churches, 
old inns, ancient alleys and broad, busy thoroughfares. 
Altogether a very competent, interesting little volume, 
generously illustrated. 

" The tide of touring .sweeps i)ast much that is most 
beguiling,” says Mr. Harold D. Eh^erleiii in LITTLE 
KNOWN ENGLAND (id.. Batsford), and let us 

be tliiiiikful for it, since it leaves us still some really rural 
corners of England. One could almost wdsh that he would 
not write so enticingly of our lovely Welsh borderland, 
of little frequented spots in the Cotswolds and the Chiltems 
and of the fascinations of East Anglia, lest the tourist 
gets on their tracks I Yet w^c arc grateful to him too, as 
all true lovers of England must be, for he gives us delightful 
descriptions of vilUiges and landscapes as well as a host 
of photographs and several useful maps. It is these un¬ 
discovered places that yield one a sudden glimpse of England 
as it used to be, an England that we can never quite discover 
but is not 3fet c|uite lost to us. 


ART 

Taraporevala (Bombay).—Mirror of Indian Art. G. 
Venkatachalam. 2 rupees. 

CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 

Harrap.—Q ueensland Poets. Henry Arthur Kellow. 

T 2 S. 6d. 

Oxford University Press.—S tudies in Keats. J. 
Middleton Murry. 7s. 6d. 

FICTION 

. (Price 75. Od. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 
ApPLfcTON. —Exit. Harold Bell Wright.—The Big Ben 
Alibi. Neil Gordon. 

Erne.st Benn.—E thel M. Dell. ” Pullman.” 

Bodley Head.—^T he Chaste Mistress. Constance Hagberg 
Wright.—Shades of Albany. J. M. Parsons. 3s. 6d. 
—^The Pavilion by the Lake. Arthur J. Rees. 
Cassell.—F our Faultless Felons. G. K. Chesterton.— 
The Treasure of Big Waters. Ridgwell Cnllum. 
—^Lady of Daylight. G. M. Attenboruogh. 

Chapman & Hall.—L ad of Sunnybank. Albert Payson 
Terhnne.—-The Voice of One. John Lindsey.—Hjnnn 
to the Sun. Malcolm Ross. 

Chatto & WiNDUS.—A Note in Music. Rosamond Leh¬ 
mann. 

Constadle.—Y ears oi Grace. Margaret Ayer Barnes.— 
The Dying Alderman. Henry Wade.—Vallejo Kitty. 
Ann Knox. 

Eykk & Spottiswoode.—G reat Short Stories of the War. 
Various Authors. 8s. 6d. 

Heinemann.—B ackwater. T. S. Stribling.—Dead Man 
Twice. Christoph-r Bush.—Huntsman in the Sky. 
Granville Toogooci. 

Hodder (fe Stoughton.—T he Missionary. Edison Marshall. 
—Golden Dawn. Peter B. Kync.—Below Zero. 
Harold Titus.—Tiny Carteret. ” Sapper.”—Fair Stood 
the Wind. C. Lenanton.—In the Day's March. 
Ruby M. Ayres. 

Hurst & Blackett.—W hen tlie Tide Runs Out. Edgar 
Winch.—The Door Between. E. W. S..vi. 
Hutchinson.—G ildcrthorn. Emmeline Morrison.—Flight 
Without End. Joseph Roth.—Sanderson: Master 
Rogue. John Jay Chichester.—I^ovcr’s Luck. Mrs. 
Horace Tremletl.—The Obole of Paradise. Agnes 
Miller.—IHrdale Island. Captain A. O. Pollard V.C. 
Knopf.' -'rhe Maltose Falcon. Dashicll Hammett.—Green 
Ice. Raoul Whitfield. 

Werner Laitrie.—^W A A C Demobilized. By the Author 
of WAAC.—The Unconscious Sinner. Victoria 
Cross.—Come with Me a Little Way. Julian Sw'ift. 
Longmans.—C omrades at Arms. Paul Fcval.—Ordeal 
by Air. J. Scott Hughes.—Apples be Ripe. Llewelyn 
Powys. 

Methuen.—^'I' he Man \vitli the Squeaky Voice. R. A. J. 
Walling.—Tin? Avenging Ikon. Charles Barry.—The 
('.‘jiUlron Bubbles. N. A. Temple-Ellis,—^'Thc Gold 
and Copper Dclamonds. .Agnes Autumn. 3s. Od.— 
The (mlclen Ape. Herbert Adams. 

John Murray.—T he Body on the Hus. Leonard Holling- 
worth. — Adios ! L. and V. S. Bartlett. 

Stanley J'aul.—S hadow-laml. Cecil Adair.—The Mark 
of the Rat. Arnold Fredericks. 

Seckf.r.—S.O.S. Arnohl Bronnen. —The Feathered Nest. 
Margaret Leech.—Mario and the Magician. Thomas 
Mann. 5s. 

Harold Shaylor.—T he Brown Murder Case. Roland 
Daniel. 

Stockwelt.. —Timothy Lynch, the Blue Dragoon. Edwin 
Parry. 6s. 

Ward, Lock.-- The Meteren Road. Vernon Thomas.— 
Her Wild Oats. Paul Trent.—Sunlight Beyond. 
Efilie A. Rowlands. 

roniON BOOKS and tkanslations 

Allen & Unwin.—^W ith the JUUia to the North Pole. 
Umberto Nobile. 153. 
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HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Bodley Head. —On the Trail. Frank Harris. 7s. 6d.—- 
The Harz Mountains. Christopher Marlowe. 8s. 6d. 
—Korea of the Japanese. H. B. Drake. 12s. 6d. 
Constable. —^Horace Walpole's England. Alfred Bishop 
Mason. 21s. 

Jarrolds. —An Introduction to the Rolls of Norwich 
^ Cathedral Priory. H. W. Saunders, zos. 6d. 
Lipwncott. —^Meet the Germans. Henry Albert Phillips. 
15s. 

Methuen. —^The Tracks of Our Forefathers. A. F. C. 
Bourdillon. 5s.—A Wayfarer in Wales. W. Watkin 
Davies. 7s. 6d.—^The Life of Christopher Marlowe, 
and Dido Queen of Carthage. C. F. Tucker Brooke. 
8s. 6d. 

JUVENILE 

Heinemann. —Alice and Thomas and Jane. Enid Bagnold. 
7s. 6d. 

Pickering & Inglis. —^Briny's Boy. Lily Watson, is, 6d. 
—Ursula. L. A. Barter-Snow. 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Allan. —^An Unrecorded Miracle of St. Columba. Harold 
Boulton. 3s. 6d. 

Allen & Unwin.- -The Heavens and the Universe. Dr. 
Oswald Thomas. 7s. 6d.—Soviet Union Year-Book, 
Santalov and Segal. 7s. 6d. 

Arnold. —Modern Prose. Edited by Elizabeth D'Oyley. 
2s. 6d. 

Bodley Head. —^Thc Leacock Book. Ben Travers. 5s. 
Carey Press. —The Very Heart of China. Jessie Payne. 

2S. 6d. 

Carrefour Editions —Anonymous. 

Chapman & Hall. —^The Outdoor Meeting. J. F. Finn. 
5s. 

CoNSTABL£.-r-English Monasteries in the Middle Ages. 
R. Liddesdale Palmer. 24s. 

Heath Cranton. —^The America's Cup. Nigel Lindsay. 
6s 

Dodd, Meade (New York).—^Astrology: Your Hace Among 
the Stars. Evangeline Adams. $5. 

Forest 1*ress. —Simple Colour Block Print Making. 
Hesketh Hubbard. 5s. 

Heinemann.— My Cricketing Days. C. G. Macartney. 
6s. 

W ERNER Laurie. - -I.ays from Lancashire. Nelson Jackson 
and Arthur Moreland, is. 

Methuen. —Cricket Memories. A Country Vicar. 7s. 6d. 
Newnes. —Second Shots. Bernard Darwin. 2s. 
Pickering & Inglis. —Through Brazilian Junglelands with 
the Book. F. C. Glass. 3s. 6d. 

University of London Press. —^Tales of the Sea. Various 
writers. 2s. 

Warne. —Atliletics of To-day for Women. F. A. M. 
Webster. los. <k1. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Les Presses Modernes (Paris).—Ivey dc Castro. Annette 
Meakin. 2s. 6d. 

Reeves. —Historical Facts for the Arabian Musical 
Influence. H. G. Farmer. 12s. Gd. 

POETRY 

Bodley Head.— Collected Songs and Lyrics. Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge. 5s. 

PuGii & PuGii.—Jessie Rose. H. Cooper Pugh. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Constable. —Pushed. Quex. 3s. 6d. 

John Murray, —^Memories and Adventures. A. Conan 
Doyle. 7s. 6d. 

University of London Press. — ^The Uses of Libraries. 
Ernest A. Baker, los. 6d. 


• RttAdy In Bniitnnitor 

“THE GEORGIAN 
CONFESSION BOOK” 

Bf Gilbert W. Pdbes 

Contains the printed confessions of Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
M.P.. A. E. Coppard, Rhy Davies, “A Victorian Girl," '* A 
Georgian Girl," and those of the author. The remainder 
of the volume is set out for written confessions. The 
questions are artfully set out and are designed to extract 
just those answers wluch will enable possessors of the volume 
to judge for all time the characters of the contributors. 
First Edition limited to 500 copies. Blue hoards, 
doth hack, gilt lettered. 96 pages. 7/6 net 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS TO-DAY 
PUBLISHED BY 

w. * a FOYLE, Ltd. sss.'r.’s 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 

By HUCM TUITE 

Author of ••The Secret oj the Blue Vase,** etc. etc, 

A volume of helpful advice, practical inform¬ 
ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 
write stories and articles that sell. Highly 
commended by Michael Josqih, Ian Hay, Sir 
Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
^ Press, Ltd.), etc. # 


From all BookaeUers, 3/6 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO.. LTD. 

K«ni Hoom. 3ft.38, KinctiMy, Lradoa, W.C.2 



A UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
J* copy of "Writer’s Own Magazine" (6d. monthly). In¬ 
valuable for practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered 
in literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. 


A UTHORS* MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
typewritten. 1/- per l.OOO words. All work 
executed personally. Hlghoat teatimoniaU.—Miaa 
BEAUMONT, 101, MelPoee Avenuo, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 






WHAT 18 A PIE8T EDITION T 

0 many correspondents write inquiring what is a 
first edition, that it seems worth while trying 
to answer the question. To be perfectly honest, it 
is not so simple a question as it sounds. The general 
idea is that it can be answered in a few words. That is 
possible, but the answer would not go far enough. It 
is surrounded with all kinds of subsidiary explanations, 
extensions and abbreviations. Even experts, who have 
both the knowledge of, and the instinct for first editions, 
have to consider no end of points when they are 
appraising a valuable item. And it is even possible 
that there is one vital point about the book which they 
do not know. So you see how very difficult it is, in 
some cases, to be absolutely sure about a first edition. 

It is but natural therefore that the lay>collcctor, and 
especially he who has only ju.st entered the pleasant 
fields of book-collecting, should find himself in a 
mora.ss of doubts and anxieties concerning this and 
that volume. Of one thing 1 am sure: we must 
achieve our success in book-collecting through the 
knowledge and appreciation of literary values. Per¬ 
sistent reading, concentrated study, intelligent effort to 
analyse what we have done—^these are the only ways by 
which we may become real and true book-collectors. 
The economic side is of importance; but it must be 
regarded with balance, and in proportion to its relative 
value to the whole matter. Knowledge of facts is 
important; literary knowledge and understanding is 
more important. And my argument is that the latter 
must be accomplished first. When we reach such a 
stage in our literary development, then, I think, we 
shall be jus&fied in, re< 3 koning that we know what are 
the first two principles in book-collecting. And we 
shall be truly astonished how immediately Tcactive our 
instinct is to the matter of the " business '* of book- 
collecting. 

There are a dozen and om, things to remember when 
looking for a first edition. These things are often called 
" points.” Obviously there are certain general matters 
surrounding a first edition that are common to all; but 
there are numerous special details that are different in 
a great number of books. It always strikes me as a 
little odd that so few people know the obvious indication 
of a first edition, or rather the lack of indication. A 
first edition, or impression as the publishers correctly 
describe it, will have no wording on the reverse of a 
title page showing that it has been reprinted. The 
usual custom is for this wording on the back of a title 
page to read First printed,*’ followed by the month 
and year. In the case of a reprint, this is definitely 
shown. Another important thing to remember is that 
some publishers make their first edition a limited, 
signed and on l(K)king at the ordinary edition, 


this is not always stated. Here again then is a pitfall. 
We must not forget, too, that there has been a good 
deal of talk lately as to whether the American or the 
English issue of a book is the first, when the former 
has been published before the latter. These are the 
things that vex a book-collector, concerning which we 
shall have more to say. 

THE MARKET. 

The note that we printed in an earlier number about 
” The Anatomy of Bibliomania,” by Holbrook Jackson, 
brought us many ineniries from various correspondents. 
We repeat that it is to be in two volumes, and will be 
published by the Soncino Press. The first volume is 
expected in November. Tlie work will be the most 
important of its kind that has ever been published. 
Mr. Jackson is a litterateur of great distinction, and his 
understanding of literary values is as sound as it is 
sure. He has a mind that is so equipped with the right 
sense of intellectual balance as to make his pronounce¬ 
ments most valuable. We always regret that his 
professional editorial duties prevent our having more 
literary works from him. But we arc glad that he has 
found time to write *‘ The Anatomy of Bibliomania.” 
We are looking forward to its publication with the 
greatest anticipation. Let us quote the first paragraph 
in the prospectus describing this work. ” The publica¬ 
tion of * The Anatomy of Bibliomania * will be a literary 
event of considerable importance. In thi.^ remarkable 
work Mr. Holbrook Jackson, the well-known essa3dst 
and literary historian, author of * The Eighteen 
Nineties,* has accomplished the gigantic task of tracing 
the significance of books in the lives of men through all 
the curious and varied ramifications of their influence.” 
We shall deal with this important work for collectors 
and book-lovers at some length when the first volume 
appears. 

There is another book which collectors may well add 
to their shelf of books about books—one of these days 
we must devote a special article to this subject—and 
that is ” English Collectors of Books and Manuscripts, 
1550-1900.” The chapters comprise the Sandars Lec¬ 
tures for 1929, delivered by Mr. Seymour de Ricci. 

A number of people bought that remarkable collection 
of ” Seventy-five Drawings,” by Epstein, and paid the 
full published price of fifteen guineas for it. Each copy 
was signed by Epstein, and it is a very fine piece of 
topography. At present it can be bought at a very 
much lower price. We saw an advertisement the other 
day of a copy for sale, and offers were invited for it. 
There is no doubt that it will enhance in price in due 
course. 
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There has been published in America a very useful 
work entitled “ M<^em British Authors: Their First 
Editions/' It has been compiled by B. D. Cutler and 
Villa Stiles. Only 1,050 copies have been made. It is 
a very comprehensive work, and is published at $zo. 

A special edition, signed by the compiler, at $25. 
o 

A few weeks | 
since, a very 
full list of the I 

works of John < 

Masefield a p - 
peared in the 
American 
book-trade 
organ ,The 
Publisher's 
Weekly. It is 
a bibliogra¬ 
phical checklist 
of the first 
editions of 
Masefield's 
books, com- 
pilcd by H. 

S. B o u t e 11 . 

U n derneath 
many of the 
entries are some 
valuable notes. 

As these notes 
are written 
some weeks 
before the 
autumn p u b - 
lishing season 
commences, it is 
not practicable 
to give as 
full information 
about forth¬ 
coming limited 
editions as we 
should like, but 
we hope to get 
some further 
titles into the 
proof before we 
go to press. 

There is some 
indication that 

the number of From Mesirs. Myers’ CaUloKwe of 1 

limited editions 

will be smaller this season than last. Here are a few 
titles: 


Benia Krik, King of the Bandits." By Babd. 
Translated by the Hon. Ivor Montagu, 
and decorated in colour by £. McKnight 
Kaufter. 

" Nine Poems.” By T. Sturge Moore. Type de¬ 
signed by J. Van Krimpen. 


Type de- 


” Tartarin of Tarascon.” By Alphonse Daudet. 
2 vols. Translated by Jacques le Clercq. 
Illustrated by W. A. Dwiggins. 

” Birds,,Beasts and Flowers." By D. H. Lawrence, 
Illustrated by Blair Hughes Stanton. 

“The School for Scandal." By R. B. Sheridan. 

Illustrated by Thomas Lowinsky. 

“ Enchantment.” By M. 


We were 
writing the 
other day 
about Mr. A. 
Edward New¬ 
ton, the books 
that he so well 
and charmingly 
writes, and 
the many 
wonderful ones 
that he has 
collected. The 
sale of his best 
known work, 
" The Amenities 
of Book-Col¬ 
lecting," first 
published in 
1918, has by 
this reached a 
total of more 
than 25,000 
copies. T h i 
is a remarkable 
record. It is a 
fascinating and 
a useful book, 
and no collector 
ought to be 
without a copy. 
It is the best 
book of its 
kind. But, as 
someone wrote 
the other day, 
"Mr. Newton is 
not a profes¬ 
sional author— 
he is a manu- 
f a c t u r e r of 
electrical 
macliinery." 

The Cromer Prayer Book. We have just 

Written end deeorated throughout by Dr. Cromer In 1526. received an 
Fine Books and Manuaerlpts, No. .70. interesting book 

from Monsieur 

H. le Savoureux. It is on " Chateaubriand," and 
appears in the " Maitres des Litt6rateures," pub¬ 
lished by Rieder. Then: is a v^aluable bibliography at 
the end of the volume, and some beautifully produced 
photogravures—sixty in all. 

Some more limited editions worth buying:— 

" Letters to A. C. Benson, from Henry James." 

Introduction by E. F. Fenson. 

" A War Story," By Richard Aldington. 

" Capri." By Norman Douglas. 
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“ On the Edge: Short Stories.” By Walter 
De la Mare. 

“ Memories of an Infantiy Officer.” By Siegfried 
Sassoon. 

” On Tennyson.” By Humbert Woolf. 

Here are some notes of recent sales of extraordinary 
interest: a three-page letter from Thackeray, with one 
of his typical drawings in it, of 
Thackeray drinking out of a glass at 
a banquet, £270; twenty-four 
Dickens letters, £430 ; a presentation 
copy of ” Sketches by Boz,” £175; 
twelve Tennyson MSS., nearly £5,000, 
including ” Tlie Princess,” £1,750 ; 
first edition of Hardy's ” Jude the 
Obscure,” £112 ; Scott's ” Tales of 
My Landlord,” £1,420. 

The following collectors' books 
have been published recently : 

” Hamlet,” edited from the text 
of the Second Quarto by J. Dover 
Wilson. Litt.D., illustrated by 80 wood 
engravings designed and cut by 
Edward Gordon Craig. There are 
five editions—£14, £20, 40 guineas, 

50 guineas, 105 guineas. 

” John Austen and the Imsepar- 
ables: A short study of his Art as 
a Book Illustrator.” By Dorothy 
Richardson. 

” Celeste, and Other Sketches.” 

By Stephen Hudson. Illustrated by 
John Nash. Limited signed edition 
of 50 copies containing an additional 
set of engravings. 650 copies on 
all-rag paper. 

” The Apes of God.” A novel 
of 625 pages. By Wyndham Lewis. 3 guineas. 
Limited to 750 copies. 

” The Fall of the House of Usher.” By Edgar Alhn 
Poe. With 100’^ original aquatints by Alexander 
Alexeiff. 7 copies on antique Japanese vellum, contain¬ 
ing three additional sets of the engravings, 10 guineas; 
25 copies, Japanese vellum, with one additional set of 
the engravings, 6 guineas; 300 on Pannekock paper, 
2 guinea.s. 

” The Village Book.” By Henry Williamson. There 
is an edition at 7s. 6d., and also a limited edition. Of 
the latter only 504 coj)ies, signed by the author, have 
been made, and iniblished at 2 guineas. Tliis is a fine 
piece of botjk-making, and a superb piece of writing, 
and every collector should secure a copy of it if possible. 
Here is an instance where we should have one of each 
edition. We had gone to press with our last issue, in 
which we had intended to have mentioned this book 
by ,Mr. Williamson. 

A FINE BATCH OP CATALOGUES. 

If I had many pages allowed me I could fill them with 
notes about the catalogues that reach me each month 
from my antiquarian book-selling friends. Since I 
wrote my last notes I have receiwd at leasty eighty 


lists. Who among us, having a love of books, and a 
delight in the gathering of those for which we search, 
would look unresistingly upon the catalogues of old and 
rare books, and first editions ? 

There was that list from Broadhurst. It held me 
for a much longer time than it should. Its wrapper 
appealed at once. It read: Rare Books—^First Editions. 
That was all. And then the address. By the way, 
the addresses of the firms whose 
lists I write about, ought to be found 
elsewhere in these pages. If I added 
all that information, these notes 
would have to be greatly curtailed. 
The Broadhurst catalogue is a nicely 
produced affair, and is crowded with 
rare and important books, including a 
first edition of Charles Readc's “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” £225 ; and 
Sheridan's ” The Rivals,” £315* 
Besides the original MS. of Edward 
Lear's "The Nonsense Alphabet,” 
£125, there is a host of other good 
and delectable things in this list. 

A nice little list comes from " The 
Little Bookshop.” It is numbered 
6, and contains many excellent first 
editions in the first section. Part 
II concerns itself with general books, 
among which arc some attractive 
ones. But I discovered a few books 
in Part I that I am sure some readers 
would like to have, including very 
good and moderately priced copies 
of works by A. C. Benson, John 
Galsworthy, Robert Graves, Aldous 
Huxley, C. E. Montague, T. F. Powys, 

G. B. Shaw, Sachevercll Sitwell, 

H. M. Tomlinson and Hugh Walpole. 
1 like the careful way Mr. Cruden describes his 
wares. 

Mr. Harold Harewood's* list. No. 52, makes good 
reading. I have mentioned his catalogues before, and 
this new one keeps up tnc standard. That is a feature 
which I find persistent among antiquarian booksellers 
—the care that is takeji over the production ; and the 
books that are offered us are always of the best kind. 
I felt this, too, when I went through a well arranged 
ILst, of most convenient size, that came to me from 
Capell. A very good list this, containing 250 first 
editions of modem authors. There is much intelligence 
and understanding in the arrangement of this catalogue, 
and the note at the beginning of it must be helpful to 
collectors. A list worth getting. 

Two important catalogues have just arrived. One 
comes from Mr. Tregaskis, and the other from Picker¬ 
ing & Chatto. The latter list comprises a collection 
of old and rare books of, with a few exceptions, 
English Literature, llicre are many most valuable 
items in this. The other—the one from Tregaskis— 
describes nearly 250 books of geography, voyages and 
travel. 



A Horn Book. 


From MoMn. Bernard Oiierlieh's Catalogue of 
Booka In BnKliah lllalory and Literature from 
the Earlleat Tlinea to the end of the Seventeenth 
Century, No. B76. 
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A fine, big catalogue of books on the Fine Arts comes 
from Mr. Quaritch. It must have taken a long time 
to prepare this, for the bibliographical information is 
most valuable and detailed. There are no less than 
3,164 entries in this catalogue. There are books ki it 
to be had for a shilling or so; and there are some that 
ar# priced at several hundred pounds. I notice, for 
instance, a copy of La Fontaine's “ Contes et Nouvelles 
En Vers,” published at Amsterdam in 1762, £300. 

The Maggs catalogues calling for a note this month 
.are: Modem First Editions, containing also some 
books on history, literature and biography, as well as 
some important books on 
printing and bibliography; 
and a most alluring List 
.of Autograph I..etters and 
tlistorical Documents. In 
the former there are collec¬ 
tions of the works of A. 

E. Coppard, a presentation 
copy of ” Adam and Eve ” 
for £24; Sir Walter 
Scott, Thomas Campbell, 

Political Works in 2 volumes 
for £42; and many Shakes¬ 
peare items. The catalogue 
of Autograph Letters is truly 
wonderful. It is of course 
beautifully printed, and con¬ 
tains 1,243 items. 

Mr.. Kyrle Fletcher has 
just sent me a list that is 
unusiral in character. It 
-is called ” Theatre ” — that 
and nothing more. It is 
a catalogue of theatrical 
books, as you might suppose. 

A list to have by one. 

And I should think tliat 
Mr. Fletcher has found the 

list commercially worth while.* Another special cata¬ 
logue comes from John Smith & Son. Here again the 
list should be of very great help to collectors. It is a 
most comprehensive piece of catalogue making, as it 
includes almost 2,000 works from modern presses, and 
books on the Fine Arts and Collecting, as well as a 
number of choice miscellaneous books. 


in them before long. Mr. Miller’s catalogue also 
includes an association copy of Mr. Phillpotts’s ” The 
Folk Afield,” and a number of original letters, for £50. 
It is a good list. 

Numbers 67 and 68 Catalogues from Harold Hill 
concern books, tracts, engraved views, and other old 
prints relative to America; and books and old prints, 
including remarkable copies of Barrie’s ” The Little 
Minister,” Blackmore’s ” Loma Doone,” as well as 
some finely bound eighteenth century sets from an old 
Northumbrian library which Mr. Hill recently pur¬ 
chased. And there is a valuable list (No. 8ig) recently 
issued by Sothcran. It is 
illustrated and gives, in much 
detail, particulars of an 
important library, formed in 
the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries, for the most 
part in contemporary bind¬ 
ings. This list. No. 819, is 
Part II, dealing with works 
of history and archaeology, 
theology and allied subjects. 
There is an addenda of scarce 
and interesting books from 
various sources. Altogether 
there are 1,670 items in this 
catalogue. A useful little list 
has been sent out by Mr. E. 
Guntrip covering a number 
of Alpine works, as wcU 
as others in exploration 
and travels in many 
countries. 

An extremely important 
catalogue of books in English 
history and literature from 
the earliest times to the 
Mir* H. E« Bates, seventeenth century has 
just arrived from Quaritch. 
I always like this firm’s lists because they usually 
contain books that are scarce and valuable. This 
pre.sent one, which is really only Part I (A-J), is 
priced at 7s. 6d., but they ask me to say that this 
amount will be refunded on the receipt of an order, 
which is not unreasonable, seeing that the catalogue 
must have taken a great deal of time and money to 
produce. 


An entry in R. Fletcher’s latest list intrigues me. It 
is a collection of newspapers^ autograph letters, portraits 
and views illustrative of the events from 1666 to i6go, 
ihcludihg the revolution of 1688, for £25. Wliat a 
wealth of interesting historical data there must be in 
this collection. This is in Catalogue 48, which also 
includes some fine examples of modem French illustra¬ 
tion, and a great number of modem first editions. The 
latter particularly dominate the latest list from J. D. 
Bliller. In this (No. 42) there are also many association 
copies and chap-books which are always so interesting, 
although not a great number of people collect the 
latter nowadays. Once there was a considerable rage 
for them, and I think there will be a revival of interest 


When I studied a certain side of mtisic, I bought many 
books and pieces from Harold Reeves. I had not seen 
his list for .some time; so I was more esi^ecially inter¬ 
ested in his 89th, which has just come to hand. It 
.contains many old and rare and interesting musical 
works, too numerous to mention. If there is any old 
musical book you want I’m sure you will find it in 
Mr. Reeves’s shop. I see he has a copy of ” The 
Compleat Violist, or An Introduction to ye Art of 
Pla3dng on yc Bass Viol,” £75. There is, Mr. Reeves 
says, and I accept his expert knowledge on this point, 
only one other copy. 

Mr. Herbert Tremaync regularly sends along his 
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interesting lists, and I should like to call attention to 
those issued by D. Webster, a selection of first editions 
mostly ; Murphy & Sons, covering all kinds of books— 
very interesting catalogue this is; Arthur Dean, for 
the general reader as well as the collector, including a 
])ossibly unique collection in fine condition of the first 
editions of Thomas Hardy; a catalogue of over 800 
books from Preston & Co.; and short lists from C. E. 
Hewitt and Thomas Jenkins. 

In the Bowes & Bowes 451st catalogue there arc a num¬ 
ber of books, dealing principally with the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Every now and then this 
house issues a list of Old-Time Literature, and this is 
the latest. The first was published in 1928. I like the 
Bowes method of printing, at the front of their list, 
twelve .specially important works. Michael Williams 
has issued his second catalogue. A nice affair it is, too. 
It comprises the library of the late William Archer, and 
there is an interesting foreword about him. 


H. £. BATES. 

The collection of modern firsts ” is a puzzling one. 
To me an early Hardy or Kipling can never have the same 
appeal as, say, a Kronheim illustrated '* Vicar of Wake¬ 
field ” or a Pickering ** Compleat Angler." The garish 
plates of the first-named book lielped to fix the sad story 
of the " Mad Dog *’ indelibly on my infant mind, whilst the 
.second brings back a vivid recollection of the tiny book 
so treasured by my grandfather. 

In assessing the value of modern first editions the factors 
are («) comparative rarity and (h) intrinsic worth. It is 
regrettable to note that (ft) invariably comes a long way 
after [a). Accepting this working rule, there is one modern 
author who bids fair to rise steadily in value. None of his 
works have run into many editions, whilst all bear the 
marks of skilled and loving craftsman.ship. The writer I 
have in mind is Mr. H. E. Bates. No doubt the editor of 
the " Collector " also shares my opinion, for it was not 
long since, in the columns of tiiat section, we were advised 
that Mr. Bates was a man to '* watch." 

Mr. Bates hails from the Midlands, his home being at 
Rushdeii. Considering that his age is onlv t^'cnty-fivc 
years, ]||i.s output has bticn remarkable. After leaving school 
Mr. Tsiate.s—:lired with the (Irub Street sxfirit—tried journa¬ 
lism, and wac for a time on the staff of a local paper. No 
doubt fiiKling that provincial jommalism atid literature 
arc not necessarily synonymous, the engagement soon 
terminated. During the next employment (in a leather 
warehouse) all spare time was taken up by writing ; indeed 
since Mr. Bates found time to write (and burn) one novel, 
and to write another one, the days lived must have been 
truly laborious. At the age of nineteen the first novel was 
written. Before the twentieth birthday was reached it 
liivl found acceiitancc, fortunately coming under the review 
of Mr. Edward (larnctt, in his capacity of reader for Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape. i''rom that date there has been no looking 
back. The years following' ^26 (the. date the first novel 
was published) bear witness to the stca<ly flow of published 
work. Not the least remarkable feature in connection with 
the work of Mr. Bates has been the high level of the review 
notices in the literary weeklies, and the estimation in 
which Mr. liatcs is held by his more famous literary con- 
tcmtxirarirs, amongst the latter counting such names as 
Hugh Waljiole, A. N. Monkhoiiae and Mr. Edward Garnett. 

For the collector I have gathered the following biblio¬ 
graphical notes. It should be stated that ftow is the time 
to secure the items. Already the books are appearing in 
the better class of catalogue ; already too a steady rise in 
price can be noted. What can now' be bought for shillings 
will before long cost pounds. 
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The first work to be sought for is " The Last Bread." This 
a sUm octavo, III paper wrappers, was published in March, IQ20! 
It was put forth by the Labour Publishing Co., London. There 
was no limited issue. Although the work is necessarily im¬ 
mature it must be secured, us it forms the basis of any collection 
of the author’s work. 


In June of the same year (1926) came the first novel. This, 
under the title of " The Two Sisters," was published by Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape. It contains a foreword by Mr. Edward Garnett. 
Bound in maroon cloth, it should be complete in designed paper 
wAppers. The dedication is to " My Father and Mother." 
Also an American edition. 

In 1926 also was published " The Seekers: a Children’s 
Tale." This was published by Messrs. Bumpus, and was (1 
think I am right in stating) adopted as a gift-book for Christmas 
distribution by this firm. Though slight, the item is a delightful 
one. 


" Spring Song" was the work of 1927. It consists of two 
stories, and was published by Archer, London. In size it was 
a slim quarto, and the edition was limited to one hundred signed 
copies (of which ten were for America). An item that makes 
this book interesting was the inclusion of a portrait by Wm. 
Roberts. This artist will be remembered by his work in '* Revolt 
in the Desert." 

In 1928 wa.s published ** Day's End," a volume of collected 
stories. This work was published by Jonathan Cape. The 
dedication was to " George William Lucas—also a story-teller." 
There was also an American edition. 

An important work came in 1929. This was the novel, 

" Catherine Foster," published by Jonathan Cape. It ran into 
two editions. Collectors however should be careful to note that 
there arc two issues of the first edition. These arc distinguished 
by their bindings : one in green, the other in grey. There was 
a limited edition of fifty signed copies. Two " dc luxe " bind¬ 
ings—(i) dark green buckram; (2) royal blue buckram. The 
work was dedicated to Edward Garnett. In addition to the 
second edition, tiicre was also an American edition. 

" Seven Tales and Alexander " was published by the Scholartis 
Press in 1929. It was dedicated to ('onstance Garnett. The 
edition comprised 1,000 cojiics (950 only for .sale), of which the 
first fifty were numbered and signed. Typographically the 
work is interesting : it is printed in twelve-point Baskerville, 
and the paper is Spalding & Hodge’s " Antique de luxe," Cloth 
boards, complete in iiapcr wrappers. 

During tlic present year was imblishcd " The Hessian 
Prisoner." It came from the house of W. Jackson, London, 
and formed one of the delightful " Furnival Books." It has 
an illustration by John Austen, and on introduction by Edward 
Garnett. This book was the sulqect of a nujst appreciative 
review by The Times I.Uerary Unpplemeftt. 

Also 1930 has im'ludcd the jniblication of a small work, " The 
Tree : a Talc." I'his work is limited to seventy-five copies and 
is published by Archer. I.,ondon. Although not published till 
1930 , this is actually a very early work. 


The abov'c list comprises all items issued in book form 
up to date. No doubt the keen collector will also be 
anxious to secure the author’s contributions to periodical 
literature. True, most of such contributions have been 
included iu one or another of the haler books, but there is 
a charm in securing such work in its original form. For 
obtaining such material the collector is referred to back 
numbers of the Italian, the New Statesman, the Bermondsey 
Book, tile New Adelphi, Everyman, the London Mercury, 
the Criterion and the Manchester Guardian, 


H. T. Kirby. 


{With the following reply from Mr, Kirby we close a very in¬ 
teresting correspondence. This ventilation of views is all to 
the good for publisher and reader. I think the net result of the 
correspondence is a moral for the reader to help the publisher 
as much as possible by indicating his needs and acknow¬ 
ledging service. The moral for the publisher is, sow your 
seed in as wide a field as possible and for a longer period 
than your crop seems at times to justify .— ^Editor.] 

In connection with my recent article on " Catalogues " 
and the letters from booksellers commenting on a material 
extract therefrom, I liave been invited to reply to the 
communications already published in the June, July and 
August numbers. I accept the invitation gladly. 

Perhaps the first tiling that struck me was that few of 
the writers attempted to dispute my division of their 
kind into three orders. On the contrary, most displayed 
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an eagerness to attach label oi^, two or three (as the case 
might be) to their own particular business. The writer 
who staM that there were also three classes of collectors 
was burking the discussion; there may quite possibly 
be fifty-three, but the classification of collectors was not 
the point at issue. The letters were interesting, though, 
singularly enough, they seemed to vary in wisdom inversely 
with their length. Most of the shorter ones were admirable, 
and reflected the busineas-like attitude of the booksellers 
concerned. Many of the longer ones laboured the point 
and brought in irrelevant matter. 

My point that it ought to be good business to send cata¬ 
logues regularly, quite irrespective of orders received, but 
simply to carry out the invitation printed on the cover of 
most Usts, was confirmed by one firm. This firm not only 
carries out the practice but finds, strangely enough, that 
it pays I Another dealer suggests that ^though some 
pseudo-collectors use lists only for gathering information, 
their good service outweighs even this disadvantage. 
Personally I have never met the " pseudo-collector ’* (who 
sounds an awful fellow!), but am well acquainted with the 

poor " collector, who belongs to quite another class. One 
letter states definitely that a member of class one cannot 
be a business man. Yet I have received catalogues, for 
quite ten years, from a firm who have built up probably 
the largest second-hand business in England. 

In my opinion far too many dealers stress the question 
of the heavy cost involved in the production of lists. This 
seems beside the point. Catalogues, as one firm points out, 
are the tools of the trade, and good tools cost money. But 
the average bodksellers’ lists arc negligible productions 
beside, say, the cloth-bound quarto of Harrods which 
reaches me free. I am aware the parallel is not exact, but 
the principle stands. Few booksellers indulge in three- 
colour work, yet I regularly receive catalogues from furni¬ 
ture, china, typewriter and other firms which are so beauti¬ 
fully product that the cost must be a nightmare. Yet 
these all reach me free, nor am 1 asked to contribute towards 
the mailing cost—as one naive letter suggests the catalogue- 
receiver should do. Catalogues—even the lordliest ones— 
are simply advertisement. Distributed amongst the 
public, they have at least a potential appeal. Unposted, 
they are but lumber. In any case there is no other link 
between the firm and the distant reader. 

But one writer does not even seem pleased when orders 
ensue. Some of the orders, it appears, are classed as 
{a) insignificant or (6) isolated. Shades of gentle Elia 
saving up his hard-earned " insignificant " shillings for the 
'* isolated ” Beaumont and Fletcher 1 This classification, 
from a presumably business-like firm, so amazed me that I ' 
took the query to large firm and asked them if they had , 
orders so desigti^ated. *' My dear sir," was the reply, " an 
order is an order^th us; the great and the small are 
dealt with in exactly the same way. We are only too glad 
to get orders of any type." This set my mind at rest and 
assured me that there were still booksellers with sound 
commercial instincts. 

Class three (payment for catalogues) found, 1 was glad 
to note, no defenders even amongst the trade. Paying for 
advertisements is so peculiarly un-English that I expected 
few advocates of the practice. Another point of mine was 
confirmed by the letter which points out that it is quite 
possible for a sequence of catalogues to be received before 
the collector may see an item that interests him. No 
single writer dwelt on the possibility^ of ^e list travelling 
farther, and often profitably, beyond' the addressee. Yet 
this fact must be recognised, or the request, " When you 
have finished with this list please pass on to some book- 
loving friend," would not be seen so frequently. 

To conclude, 1 can only submit that the question of 
catalogues is one which concerns an ever increasing public. 
Even if (and this is putting the lowest possible construc¬ 
tion on the matter) catalogues only serve to get books 
talked about, much good is done. Intelligent discussion and 
understanding will, sooner or later, lead to intelligent 
buying. 

H. T. Kiiusy. 
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SAINT AUGUSTINE. 

By Alfred 


T ilE fifteenth centenary of the death of St. Augus¬ 
tine o£ Hippo has brought indisputable evidence, 
"from all over the world, of his living power upon the 
minds and hearts of men, and has revealed him as one 
of the few great figures that the mists of time are 
unable to drown or even to obscure. Origen and 
TertulUan are 
known as great 
distant luminaries 
are known to 
astronomers; but 
the power of 
St. Augustine is 
known and felt as 
the influence of 
the sun is known 
and felt by a man 
walking through 
the fields in 
spring-time. That 
marvellous book, 
the “ Confes'- 
sions,” enables ns 
' to know him 
-more intimately 
than we know 
most of our con¬ 
temporaries. it 
is not only the 
fountain-head of 
all the subse¬ 
quent attempts 
at self-revelation 
in literature, but 
it is the supreme 
example. It is by 
far the subtlest and also by far the most honest of them 
all, because it is inspired throughout by the most 
passionate and profound desire rf‘ human nature—the 
desire for truth and the search for God. The great 
saying in the opening paragraph—" Thou hast made 
us for Thyself: our hearts are restless till they rest 
ill Thee."—was supremely true of Augustine himself, 
both as sinner and saint, as pleasure-seeker and athlete, 
of the intellect; and the *' Confessions" hold our 
.attentioft as a great piece of music holds them—^because 
^ tremendous motif throbs through the whole, as 
we Pilgrim’s March throbs through the fever of the 
Venusbexg in Wagner's " Tannhauser." 

It is the same moHf that (ap|flied to the lives of 


Noyes. 

nations instead of to his own life) inspired that first 
real attempt at a philosophy of history—" The City 
of God." There are few more moving moments in the 
annals of the world than that in which St. Augustine, 
when the pagan civilisation of the Roman Empire was 
going down in ruins all around him, took up his pen 

and wrote of that 
other City, eternal 
in the heavens, 
and its outposts, 
jnilitant here on 
earth. 

The volume of 
essa}^ entitled 
" A Monument to 
St. Augustine,” 
which Messrs. 
Sheed & Ward 
have now pub¬ 
lished to celebrate 
his fifteen cen¬ 
turies, deals with 
many aspects of 
his life and 
thought. The 
opening essay on 
St. Augustine and 
his age is by 
Mr. Christopher 
Dawson, the 
author of that 
remarkable book, 
" Progress and 
Religion.” M r. 
Dawson divides 
his essay into two 
sections, the " Dying World " and the ” City of God,” 
and (while he never departs from his subject, and is 
content to illuminate the period with which he is dealing) 
no intelligent reader can fail to catch the many reflec¬ 
tions which touch the danger-points in our own age. 
The ancient signs are here—a material progress that 
has outstripped the ethical and the spiritual; a popula¬ 
tion that to a great extent has lost Ihe most elementary 
ideas of religion, and is kept from chaos chiefly by 
customs that are merely survivals of a faith that has 
been lost, and by the modem equivalents of ” bread 
and circuses.’^ 

” The democratic principle of the right of the citfaen 
to ^ fed ami amtused at the expense of the State 



Saint Auguetine Leavee Rome for Milan. 

From the painting by Beaozoo Gozzoll, In the Church ol 
Saint Augustine, San Gimignano. Photo i 4UtioH. 

Prom " Saint Augustlne,''i>y Giovanni Papinl (Hedder A Stoughton). 
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had been carried to its extreme conclusion. The com 
dole involved a vast organisation ... the free distribu¬ 
tion of other articles such as oil, rice and bacon were 
added to the corn dole. Distributions (of money) were 
made to between 200,000 and 320,000 persons. No less 
important was the amusement of ^e people. The 
games of the circus involved enormous expenditure. 
. . . The Colosseum was created to serve the bmtal 
amusements of the Roman populace. But the most 
characteristic amusements are the therma;. . . . They 
were not mere public baths, 
but true palaces for the people. 

But from the moral and 
spiritual point of view it was 
less satisfactory. ... Its ulti- 
mfite end was the satisfaction 
of corporate ‘ selfishness. The 
religious element in ancient 
culture had almost dis¬ 
appeared.*' And with that 
disappearance, as St. Cyprian 
wrote, " upiightness in the 
forum, skill in the arts, 
discipline in morals" were 
disappearing aiso^ Amidst tliis 
universal disintegration, St. 

Augustine, for whom " the 
existing order of things had no 
finality," was rapt in the con¬ 
sideration of another State. 

Mr. Dawson’s subtle and pro¬ 
found essay should form an 
admirable antidote to the 
shallow irony of those chapters 
from Gibbon which have 
recently been detached from 
their context and published 
separately at the price of one 
shilling, for the benefit of 
"thinkers" on railway journeys,.and in the^hope of 
speeding the parting Guest—the Christ that has so 
long inhabited the deeper regions of tlie soul of man. 

Amo^i^ Hie other essays there is an extremely interest¬ 
ing disdiission of the relation of St. Augustine to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, by M. Jacques Marjtain; a notable 
exposition of St. Augustine’s Life and Character, by 
C. C. Martindale ; and a beautiful and profound exposi¬ 
tion of St. Augustine’s f>hilo6ophy by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. 
The philosophy of St. Augustine has been overshadowed 
by other aspects of his life. But If it be the business of 
philosophy to discover the ultimate realities, and to 
illuminate man’s destiny, the little volume of the 
" Confessions " is of greater value than all the Dialogues 


of Plato; and the whole of Plato’s Republic has less 
significance than a single chapter in St. Augustine's 
" City of God." It is true that St. Augustine " took what 
he found " in the philosophy of Neo-Platonism; but in 
his use of it he develops it to ends beyond the reach 
of paganism. It assumes a new meaning, as the facts 
of nature assumed a new meaning in the light of Newton's 
discovery; and again it was the " gift of the Spirit 
in the might of love " that " renewed the whole expanse 
of knowledge." His lack of system is more than 
compensated by the fact that 
in the " Confessions" he is 
giving us the record of his 
own difficulties and his con¬ 
quest of them; for this method 
has its own unity, and there 
is a strange likeness between 
his gropings and those of the 
intellectual world of to-day. 
" The Higher Pantheism ” for 
instance is often little more 
than that early error of St. 
Augustine himself, of which 
he says: ** Thee, O Lord, I 
imagined environing and pene¬ 
trating Thy creation, as if 
there' were a boundless sea 
through unmeasured space, 
and it contained within it some 
sponge, huge, but bounded; 
and that sponge, in all its 
parts, filled from the boundless 
sea. . . .” 

St. Augustine’s own exami¬ 
nation of that vague concep¬ 
tion (which was not too 
elementary however for Words¬ 
worth and Shelley at times) 
might be illuminating to the 
present generation, especially in conjunction with the 
great passages on Time and Memory and Thought, 
which has " no parts or magnitude." 

" And I entered into my inward self (Thou being 
my Guide), and beheld with the eye of my soul, above 
my mind, the Light Unchangeable. Not this ordinary 
light, which all flesh may look upon, nor as it were a 
greater of the same kind. Not such was this light, 
but other, far other from all these. Nor was It above 
my soul, as oil is above water, or the sky above the 
earth ; but it was above my soul because It made 
me. He that knows the truth, knows what that Light 
is. and he that knows It knows eternity. Love knows 
that Light." 



Salat Augaatiae* 


From ** The Romueo of the Britlih Voluntory Hospital MoTomont.** 
By A. Delbert Beetle and L. G. Redmond Howard (Hutehinaon). 


THE CONFESSIONS OP SAINT 
AUGUSTINE.* 

We welcome this new edition >from the Medici Press. 
Though fifteen centuries stand between us and the death 
of St. Augustine, the Confessions are as modem as Hie 
seventh chapter of Romans or the fifty-first Psalm. One 
comes to Augustine with all manner of purposes in mind. 
Bometimos seeking the lover of words and a master crafts¬ 
man in their use, or we come to these Confessions as the 


supreme diagnosis of the"soul’s diseases. Very soon how-. 
ever this great interpreter of the soul has his own way 
with us and bends us to his imperious will. Gradually we 
descend with him into the inferno of darkness and tumult 
and fire, and walk the dolorous way to light appointed for 
his feet; or we can take another line in this rich country 
and follow the keen, flashing curiosity of this master mind 
as it tested this philosophy and that creed, battling through 
the years to find that light and truth which only came as a 
revelation from the Father. 


* The Confessions o! St. Augustine.*' S coloured {llustratioos. 5a (Medici Society.) 
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SAINT AUGUSTINE: SINNER, SAVANT AND SAINT 

By R. Birch Hoyle. 


T he great saint of Hippo seldom figures in English 
literature. Newman, in his novel ” Callista,” 
preferred the North Africa of Cyprian’s time—a century 
before Augustine flourished. In “ Hypatia " Charles 
Kingsley gave a delightful sketch of the saint in his 
old age. and whetted the appetite for more by his hint at 
early struggles to 
subdue the flesh, 
which make “ The 
Confessions of St. 

Augustine " one of 
the great works of 
the world, and the 
first in time of a 
large library of 
intimate journals.” 

In this year which 
witnesses the 
fifteenth centenary 
of Augustine's death 
(August 28th), 
several books have 
appeared on Augus- 
t i n e in English : 
one, by Miss Eleanor 
McDougall, deals 
with the hhakti, 
devotion to God. 
and seeks to in¬ 
terpret the fiery 
North African to the 
Indian mind ; this, 
on our table, by 
Papini, depicts the 
very human being, 
with all his failings, 
struggles, toils and 
ultimate victory. 

Signor Papini 
has many quali¬ 
fications for the 
task of writing 
what we venture 
to predict will be 
the standard life 
of St. Augustine. His own warm, passionate nature 
is akin to that of the Numidian ; he has gone through 
a similar experience, as his autobiography witnesses, 
in his ascent from an Inferno of passion, through a 
Purgatory to a ” second birth.” He has the gift of 
style and glowing enthusiasm for his hero. ” At first 
I admired him as a writer; I now love him as a son 
loves a father, and venerate him as every Christian 
venerates a saint.” His full-length portrait of Augus¬ 
tine is not an idealised, imaginary romance ; it is ba.sed 
on facts, documented throughout; the ” Confessions ” 
are cited literally, and Papini has rendered great service 
by extracting from that ” Epistle to God,” as he happily 

* " Saint Augustine." By Giovanni Papini. Translated by 
Mary Prichard Agnetti. 12s. 6d. (Hodder ft Stoughton.) 


styles the ” Confessions.” the dramatic career of one 
equally great as a sinner, savant, saint, mystic and 
theologian. And yet there is romance enough in this 
life passed between North Africa and Italy in the 
generation which saw Rome fall before the hordes of 
Goths. Papini’s aim has been ” to write the story of 

a soul.” and he has 
done it superbly. 
His book is as 
fascinating as a 
novel, as .accurate 
as any historian 
could wish; it 
probes the inner 
mind with the skill 
of a psychoanalyst, 
and touches the 
springs of the 
deepest feelings. 

Signor Papini 
makes no claim 
to be a theologian, 
though the theo¬ 
logian will find safe 
guidance to and 
through the vast 
tomes which embody 
(he titanic output 
of the greatest of 
Latin fathers. Skil¬ 
ful use has been 
made of Freud’s 
studies in psycho¬ 
analysis to elucidate 
Augustine's sexual 
perversions. P e r - 
haps enough use 
has not been made 
of the influence 
of Tr t u 11 i a n ' s 
ascetic Montanistic 
views in shaping 
Augustine's Christ¬ 
ian survey of his 
pagan past. It is 
interesting to see that Dean Inge, in his latest book, 
take.® a different view from Papini (” Christian 
Ethics and Modern Problems,” p. 99/). And on the 
question whether Augustine the Christian still retained 
his Neo-platonist doctrines as a basis and preparation 
for Christian theology. Papini and Dean Inge differ 
considerably. 

This book is more than a biography. It is a vivid 
picture on a large canvas of a great epoch in history. 
Great characters, like St. Ambrose. Victorinus Afer, 
Faustus and especially Augustine's equally famous 
mother, St. Monica, arc etched to the life. Great 
systems of thought^—Manichaeism. Neo-platonism, the 
New Academy and nascent Christian theology—are 
presented clearly ip their actions and reactions upon one 



Saint Augustine. 

From the painting by Botticelli, In the Chlosa 
d'Ogataante, Florence. PJkofe; AlvmU 


Prom ** Saint Augoatlne," by Gloeannl Papini (Hodder ft Stoughton). 
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another as they , 


clash in the soul 


of the man who 


is the meeting- 

1 

point of all the 

k 

forces at work in 

r ■< 

a stirring age. 


The closing 


chapter which 


describes the 

k".'- 

greatness of 


Augustine is very 


striking. It will 

/■'Til-", , ^ 

stand alongside of 

' 

Hamack's famous 


tribute in the , 

V# '.Jf : ^ 



c: 


'^History of 
Dogma *’ as the 
Roman Catholic 
view painted with 
the brush of 
genius. Even the 
dour Protestant, 
like Dean Inge, 
will enjoy the 
reading of this 
life of a whole 
man, a universal 
man,” one who 

^ Prom "Saint Augustlnf^" by Glc 

IS first a smncr 

and then a saint; 

first a professor and then a pastor; afterwards 
at the same time a cenobite and an executive (as 
bishop), a poet and a rationelist, a dialectician and a 




romantic, a tra¬ 
ditionalist and a 
revolutionary, an 
eloquent rhetoric¬ 
ian and a popular 
orator.” We 
add, a great lover 
of woman and 
God. 

The translator 
has done her 
work well, though 
at times the 
Latinisms are 
found hard to 
translate into 
simple English. 
The bibliography, 
as was to be 
expected, is a 1 - 
most confined to 
Roman Catholic 
w'orks, French 
and Italian; little 
use has been made 
of German re- 
Daath of Soint Monica, search or of 

Prom the painting by Benoezo Qozzoll, In the Church Anglican patlistic 

of Saint Auguatine, San Gimignano. Photo: AUnoH. . %/r 

s t u u y. Jm. o s t 

Prom "Saint Augustine^''by Giovanni Paplnl (Hodder ft Stoughton). i i i i 

helpful is the de¬ 
tailed chronology 

of the life and times of Augustine, and the index is 
full—an excellent guide into a vast treasure-house. 
The illustrations also add charm to a delightful book. 




THE INHIBITIONS OF BERNARD SHAW.* 

By R. Ellis Roberts. 


I. 

I T would puzzle, I think, the most determined of 
psychologists if he were asked to classify Mr. 
Bernard ^aw, using for that purpose the faidiionable 
categories of extravert and introvert. He is obviously 
interested in himself; he has never written a book, 
riot even a Fabian tract, into which he does not enter ; 
yet no one would call him an introspective, in the 
sense that epithet ca.i be applied to Montaigne or 
Rousseau. He is the object rather than the subject of 
his books; and few authors have written so much 
about themselves and yet left so slight an impression 
of genuine self-analysis. Here he meets for a moment 
a very different Irishman, Mr. George Moore, for 
whom George Moore has al^afs been one of the most 
remarkable events in modem history. The resemblance 
closes though very quickly ; the Moore which interests 
George Moore is the Moore of gossip, of amorous adven¬ 
ture or invention, of friendliness* of small-talk, of places, 
plain or preposterous. The Shaw which interests Bernard 
Shaw is the intellectual Shaw, the thinker, the reformer, 
the economist—-a Shaw almost it might seem without any 
distinct position in place and time, a Shaw with scarcely 

* ^ The Works of Bernard Shaw.'* $1 vols. 1^31 tos. 
(Coaatidila.) 


any merely friendly relationships. We know of course 
that he is a vegetarian, that he has views on doctors, 
married life, children, Ireland, phonetics, printing, 
world-politics and half a hundred other things. He has 
views—^but has he any habits ? Ho has convictions, 
and can transfonn a prejudice into a principle with a 
swiftness and dexterity that an ecclesiastic might envy. 
If he is capricious, one suspects that he is generally 
aware of it; and even chaos takes on a formal pattern 
when Mr. Shaw observes it. 

Yet one knows perfectly well that, as Mr. Shaw is 
human, is a great dramatist and especially a great 
comic writer, he cannot always be entirely reasonable; 
not all his views can be traced to a purely intellectual 
origin. There are traces in some earlier essays that 
Shaw knows how he has made out of an accident, a 
mere drcumstance, something which assumes a sort 
of oiganic ccmnection with his personality; all men do 
this, but in the self-defence of forgetfulness most men 
are unaware. The little habits of thought which have 
grown in them, because when in infancy or childhood 
they gave hospitality to some purely nervous reaction, 
beeme so. much a part of them that they forget alto¬ 
gether the first beginnings. Men as a rule desiie 
nothing less than a. continued freedom of choke, and 
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so will pretend that some trait, long ago encouraged and 
adopted, is a part of their make-up, something as 
natural as the colour of the eyes or the shape of the 
head. Mr. Shaw generally thinks of himself as one clear 
unity, a Prince Rupert's drop of the human race, that 
can have nothing taken from it, but must be received 
or shattered as a whole. Yet there are as I say faint 
inSications—in the preface to ** Getting Married,” in 
the preface to ” Misalliance "-—that after all once there 
was a time when, although the son of George and 
Catherine Shaw was in existence, George Bernard Shaw 
was not. The hints in these earlier prefaces are now 
confirmed and enlarged in the long autobiographical 
fragment whicli Mr. Shaw 
has published as an intro¬ 
duction to his first novel, 

“Immaturity," now 
issued in the limited 
collected edition of his 
works. 

Thi.s essay is one of 
the finest pieces of 
writing that Mr. Shaw 
has achieved. It has all 
his directness and force, 
it has humour, rare des¬ 
criptive power, and it has 
as well a tenderness and a 
mellow wisdom which are 
not always thought of as 
characteristic of him, in 
spite of their not infre¬ 
quent recurrence in his 
later work. Among the 
few points of resemblance 
between Shakespeare and 
Ml. Shaw, one is evident. 

A friend of mine once 
complained sadly that the 
play of ” Henry Vlli ” 
had a great deal of rubble 
and brickbats in it; there 
are few plays of Mr. 

Shaw's of which that is 
not true; and if for 
rubble and brickbats we 
read red herrings and cats'-cradles, there is a good deal 
in the essays. This autobiographical piece has none. 

11 . 

J[* My able and flourishing friend A. tells me that he 
knows what poverty is and what drink is: was he not 
brought up in the Borough by,a drunken mother ? B., roll¬ 
ing in wealth, telU me that when he was a boy he had meat 
only twice a year. C., wallowing in fame, calls me a snob, 
after gleefully narrating his experiences in the kitchen of 
his father's small shop, and how he was enabled to study 
country house society by a childish privUege of visiting the 
servants' hall. How easily 1 cap these zests to success by 
the simple statement that my father was second cousin 
to a baronet, and my mother the daughter of a country 
gentleman whose rule was. when in difficulties, mortgage. 
That was my sort of poverty. The Shaws were younger 
sons from the beginning as I shall show when I reveal my 
full pedigree. Even the baronetcy was founded on the 
fortune of a fifth son who came to Dublin and made that 


city his oyster. Let who Will preen himself on his Mother 
Hubbard's bare cupboard and play for sympathy as an 
upstart: 1 was a downstart and the son of a downstart. 
But for the accident of a lucrative talent I should to-day 
be poorer than Spinoza ; for he at least knew how to grind 
lenses, whereas 1 could not afford to learn any art. Luckily 
Nature taught me one. 

" This social tUgringoIade never stops in these islands. It 
produces a class which deserves a history all to itself. Do 
not talk of the middle class; the expres.sion is meaning¬ 
less except when it is used by an economist to denote the 
man of business who stands in the middle between land 
and capital on the one hand, and labour on the other, and 
organises business for both. I sing my own class; the 
Sliabby Genteel, the Poor Relation, the Gentlemen who 

are no Gentlemen." 

Those who can read 
that extract with imagi¬ 
native intelligence will 
immediately get a new 
light on the plays and 
the character of its author. 
Has it ever been noticed 
that except for a few 
adventurers, such as 
Undershaft in “Major 
Barbara” and John 
Tarleton in “Misalli¬ 
ance ” there are no 
business men in Shaw’s 
plays ? There is the 
tragi-comic sketch of the 
wretched clerk in “ Mis¬ 
alliance,” with his class- 
consciousness, his bitter 
desire for revenge, his 
pitiable incompetence, ’a 
figure that has no parallel 
in the rest of Shaw’s 
theatre. If we would 
realise how vast a change 
has occurred in the 
thought of revolutionists 
in the last hundred years, 
compare this miserable, 
farcical little fellow with 
the drab melodria;m|a 
of Godwin’s ” C^eb 
Williams” or the flashy melodrama of Lytton’s”Eugene 
Aram.” Of course Mr. Shaw’s avoidance of the English 
middle class does not spring from snobbishness, however 
deeply unconscious; it springs partly from his early Irish 
environment and partly from this other fact, however 
little importance he may have attached to it, that he was 
a downstart. The world, society, had nothing to give 
him: for everything that could be given was his by 
right, only, by misfortune and for the moment, in¬ 
sufficiently realised. Mr. Shaw’s real dislike of that 
great bulk of the English people is not then purely 
economic ; it has its roots in more obscure sources, 
and is something beyond the control even of Mr. 
Shaw. 

For one learns from this preface that, controlled and 
controlling as Mr. Shaw is, there are certain things 
outside even his power of regularising. One of the 
most evident characteristics of his theatre is the 



Bernard Shaw. 




fear and absence of evitn^ lanotiaD« 
ordinary nxtsentiiientsd and imtruthM'attitude 
family and even to ftiendabip; Wiim most nov^^ 
and playwri^ts make a stcay out of a growiiijg attadh . 
ment, Mr Shaw tends to give the histoiy Of a ddadtir 
meat In '' Mrs. Warren's Profession/' in " Yon Never 
Can Tell/' in '' Man and Saperman/' in '^Hie Dodor's 
Dilemma," in " Heartbreak House " the drama condkts 
largely in the successful escape from or avoidance of 
personal reladondiips. The violent, almost biological, 
piogress of the love-affairs is no contradiction of this, for 
to Mr. Shaw—even as to D. H. Lawrence—a love-affair 


of hismostconspicdous traits, 
bis quickness, his sympathy 
Indi^'.of obligatory intimacy,vhis deep 
Ids honor of exa^eration, 
in conversion (as seen in 
Showing-up of 

Saac^ Pogad/Or^ these may, I think, be traced to 
^ bis efld^^ias a boy to cope with a domesdc situation 
tJuuii wbidi none can be more difficult, more poigdan^, 
more heartbreaking. 


need be little except an appetite, a habit and the hope . 
of fidelity. It is true in " Getting Married" .Mrs. 
George is given to speak a passage which might, be 
interpreted as a confession of belief in some mystical 
^ view of love—but Mrs. George is almost as doubtful 
an oracle as Father Keegan. Even Joan, whose history 
is the record of the triumph of personality, wins in 
Mr. Shaw's play less by personal contact than by the 
soundness of her instinct. She is a dubwoinan rather 
than comrade. In many places, in the essays and in 
the plays, Mr. Shaw enormously exaggerates the difficulty 
of personal contact, of intimacy. No doubt for senne 
neurasthenics the minor details of married life—the 
heat of a room, the degree a window should be open, the 
colour of the walls, the style of the furniture, the kind 
of pictures—may be mountains of almost insuperable 
conflict; but most people find the clashes that occur 
when people are married occasions for learning, for con¬ 
cession and even for instruction. Now in this introduc¬ 
tion Mr. Shaw has solved the problem of why he so 
over-emphasises the troubles that come when a family 
lives together. He writes with simplicity and dignity, 
and be writes, what only he has a right to tell us. It 
dioul4 be emphasised that he has that right, and that 
he hM exercised it decently and humanely; there is 
much in die other passages about his father that diow 
him not at all incapable of appreciating in him many 
traits whidi to the youthful, ^itan Shaw could not 
atone for the one grave fault and for its consequences 
in the home: . . ^ ' 

** Unfortunately or fortunately (it all c^ep^ds, on how 
you Ipok at it) my father had a habit v^ich eventulAy 
dotted all doorsNo liim, and consequently to thy niotl^, 
who could not Very well be invited without him. If ^u 
asked him to dinner or to a party, h^as not always quite 
' sober when he arrived; and he was invariably scandalously 
'drunk when he left. Now a convivial' drunkard may be 
exhilarating in convivial^company. Even a quarrelsome 
or boastful drunkard may be found entertaining by people 
who are not particular. But a miserable drunkard—and 
my father, in theory a teetotaller, was rack^ with shame 
and remorse even in his cups—^is unbearable. We were 
finally dropped socially. After my early childhood I cannot 
remember ever paying a visit to a relative's house. If my 
mother and father had dined out, or gone to a party, their 
children would have been more astonished than if 

the house had caught fire." 

Some exceptionally stupid people, who^ eye for 
sensation is so trained that they can ^ nothing r^ly 
seRMtional—like people who light magnesium ffa». 
,to at a picture-gallery of masterpieces-rmissed 
altog^er the passion behind these quiet smitences. 
there is a sensation here ; but it is not that Mr. ShaVr's 
father was a drunkard; it is that Mr. Shaw owes to 


As I re-read passages from the early novels, and 
looked through those of the plays which have been 
issued in this series, I was once again struck with the 
truth of Mr. Chesterton's diagnosis of Mr. Shaw as a 
Puritan. ' Neither he nor I, in spite of our grave dis¬ 
sensions from that religion, could use the word 
Puritanism as a term of abuse or contempt. It is a 
philosophy found equally among Catholics as among 
Protestants, and found before the days of Christendom, 
in the thought of Plato. It consists fundamentally, 
if we do notj consider its minor accretions, in a belief 
that many natiwal things are so dangerous as to be 
better avoided. Occasionally it slips over, and its 
advocates are betrayed into the Manichasan heresy; but 
often Puritanism stops short of that, though too often 
it stc^ riiort only by loading human nature with that 
vileness whiSffi the Manichees ascribed to the natural 
order altogether, whether in men or other created things. 
Puritanism at its best is merely a form of asceticism, 
a way of life, but is based on the indubitable fact that 
one cannot have one thing in life, or follow one road, 
without avoiding some contrary thing or some opposite 
road. The real trouble with a great deal of modem 
literature, especially modem fiction,' is that the authors 
assume that certain incompatible things are incom¬ 
patible only because their grumpy elders say they are ; 
they refuse to believe in the genuine incompatibility 
imposed on us by natural conditions. To take a simple 
instance: It is not possible to swiin fqr an,hour in the 
open sea and keep dry; yet out of thevUovels published 
to-day about modem young people, I should say quite 
half refuse to recognise this quite dementary fact. 
Then it is too ofteh assumed that there is only one kind 
of positive experience, experience that entails obvious 
and rather sudden changes. Many novelists write as 
though the loss of virginity by a-^young man or a young 
woman must always be an astounding and valuable 
experience, while the preservation of virginity is treated 
as if it were a mere deprivation. The truth is of course 
that both experiences may be thrilling to those who 
are capable of really intense emotion. Christina 
Bossetti experiences as much as ElUsabeth Browning, 
and Geratd Hopkins as mudb as Coventry Patmore. 
Indeed, if one takes the history of the great artists, 
one win always find a strong, element of asceticism, a 
recQj^Uqn of the truth that w^t one im, one has to 
bny. Take what you want, says God; and pay for 
it." So wrote Emerson; and there ia«$omethuig in 
Shaw's philosophy—its self-r^ance, its belief in a 
Cosmic powc^, that makes him akin to the tianscen- 
dentdphiloso[dier. His work stands a« a grave remmdi^ 
in an wMc^ii is more ffij^pant and less entertainsag 
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thyn he, that without discipU n e,' u^imt <UUberate 
^t oHwfthial pmpoae no {^t art can ^t noble 
astringent quality whidh wQl enahlef|t to defy tbe 
destructive work of the ages. In fytuie some, 
critics may find Shaw’s work dry, petferse, eccoatrlc,:.. 


opinionated—but they will never find it corrupt; H 
ynll jneswwe that high quality of immarcesibility that 
is the reward of those who have never betrayed the 
, reason, udio have followed dialectic brilliantly and with 
patien^:. 


WITH BERNARD SHAW AT MALVERN. 


By Horace Shipp, 


" Y^THY Malvern ? ” queries the confirmed Pelmanist, 
seeking some association of idea between the 
little spa town and the dramatist whose Festival has 
become an annual event there. Nobody seems to know. 
One may surmise the enterprise of a municipality with 
enough enthusiasm for the township to lay themselves 
out to encourage the scheme, and the enterprise of a 
group with enough enthusiasm for the theatre to acquire 
a fine modem play- 


get a surprising “ bag," especially as they have been 
heard to ask, ** Is that one of them ? " as they swooped 
down upon potential prey. Since among them " how¬ 
ever could be ntunbered such folk as Phyllis Neilson- 
Terry, Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, C^ric Hardwicke, 
Rudolf Besier, Rutland Bough ton. and Lilian Bayliss 
(to take names at random), the wide-net method 
of collecting was probably justified. 

Presiding spirit 


house and to use 
it for worth-while 
drama. There may 
have been links with 
Sir Barry Jackson, 
or even with Shaw 
himself; b u t h o w 
and why the Festival 
happened matters 
little beside the main 
fact that for .some 
precious weeks this 
August Malvern was 
the centre of modern 
English dramatic life, 
with Shaw in the 
flesh as one of the 
happy spectacles of 
its streets, and a 
well-produced reper¬ 
toire of his plays as 
the chief spectacle of 
its theatre. 

It is a happy idea. 
Here in England We 
have fax too little of 
that Festival spirit 
which draws us in 
thousands to Salz- 
burg, Ba3nreuth or 
Obera m mergau. 



over all this, Shaw 
himself continues to 
demonstrate his 
abundant and pro¬ 
tracted youth. One 
sees him laxighingly 
playing hide-and-seek 
with Pollard 
Crowther’s invincible 
camera as he dodges 
it round the pillar of 
the portico; or 
striding down to 
the jolly bathing pool 
for a morning dip; 
dashing round from 
his hotel to a 
• rehearsal; or en¬ 
joying the plays, 
clad in that wonder- 
f u 1 ancient-mariner 
costume with its 
surmounting cloth cap 
which he has decreed 
for himself as correct 
evening wear. His 
laugh and presence 
fills the lobby in the 
intervals, and only the 
giant person of his 
fellow-dramatist. 


Stratford has a 
certain vogue, 
but it is ebiefiy 


PortnU by PelU^i Cnmtktr 
tskm Mtimn iurtng 
PmtioiU, 


eir Barry Jaokao», Oaorga Barnard Shaw, 
Madam# Navarro. Madam# Navarra*# aon. 

(From rlifltt to lafi). 


Rudolf Besier, seems 
able to stand along 
with that upright 


wi'th American, 


figure. All of which 


Continental and Colonial visitors. Next year, when 
its new theatre is ready, it may make a new bid for 
support, and it may work in well with its near, new 
rival. Malvern from the beginning has attracted the 
" right" people—a term which does not connote the 
^lite plutocracy of the Riviera, but the more conspicuous 
intelligentsia whose opinions somehow percolate to the 
great mass of thinking people and ensure lasting success 
for such a venture. The schoolgirls who haiiiit the 
doors of the theatre armed with autograph albums must 


personalia would rightly belong only to the febrile 
mentality of the popular gossip columns were it not 
that Shaw's seventy-four-ycars-old youth is the trium¬ 
phant vindication of nis theories—those theories of 
vegetarianism, abstinence and general direction^towards 
He-ancientry whidi are regarded with such repugnance 
by the average even mildly sensuous man. 

If one were asked for one word which would give the 
key-note to both the man ai^ bis work it would be the 
word health. He sees dvihsatiiMi, as we have allowed 
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it to happen, as a sick thin^; and almost everything 
he writes is*directed to its healing. At Malvern we were 
able to sense something of the totality of that work 
because the plays chosen were spread over the whole 
of his career, from “ Widowers* Houses,** his first tilt 
at the rottenness, the ignorance and ^ams of economic 
life, to ** The Apple Cart,** his last tilt at the rottenness, 
ignorance and shams of political life. ** Candida,'* 
" Getting Married,'* ** The Admirable Bashville," “ The 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets *' and ** Heartbreak House ** 
were the other Shaw productions during this remarkable 
fortnight, and during their passage the process of sham¬ 
baiting continued without interruption. Excellently 
suited to the Shavian atmosphere, Rudolf Besier*s play, 
** Tiic Barretts of Wimpole Street,** earns the high praise 
of being worthy to be the novelty of this year’s Festival. 
We went to it expecting to be charmed by the senti- 
rnental idyll of the Browning love romance ; we left it 
realising that we had witnessed the indictment of an era. 
It took its spiritual place in the midst of the cycle of 
Shaw’s plays inasmuch as here too we saw the triumph 
of mental and bodily health over an existence warped 
and wasted by sham thinking and living. 

Three things stand out from any broad consideration 
of Shaw’s work. One is his extraordinary consistency; 
the next is his terrifying sincerity; the third is his 
constructivene.ss as a thinker. By an irony worthy of 
his own pen he has become in the popular imagination 
the symbol of exactly the reverse qualities. Amusing 
enough, but destructive and inconsequent as is the 
privilege of jesters; thus the popular press have pre¬ 
sented him. Sentences of typical Irish wit, taken from 
their signiheant context iii his writing and in his lectures, 
have contributed to that portrait; inability to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the plays and hasty criticism of 
first performances; the very fundamentalism of his 
ideas; acceptance of the least important and neglect 
of the greater works: the.se things have all played their 
part in creating the popular press view of the dramatist 
and his work. 

That view is not only wrong—^it is the reverse of the 
truth. Yet the truth does not prevent him being Ihe 
finest comedy \^iter living, with a fund of wit and 
humour which k^ps an audience shaking with laughter. 
Nor does it deny that the laughter is that of ^ iconoclast 
toppling over the gods of this world and revealing their 
feet of clay. We shall miss much of the quality of Shaw 
if we miss that humour; we Miall miss even more if we 
allow our minds to stop at it. For beyond stands the 
constructive thinker anxious to create real things in 
place of those he has overthrown. 

In economics, equality of income; in religion and 
philosophy, evolution along *the lines of the doctrines 
of Lamarck; in social life, the b^ef which Emerson 
expressed when he said, "An institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man **; in personal life, 
control and direction: these things Shaw has never 
ceased to believe nor omitted to advocate. They are 
great things which, would shake society to its founda¬ 
tions, and demand an austerity in our personal lives 
such as few of us are willing to adopt,; that b why it b 
so much easier to reject them and take refuge in the 
fiUse idea that he b a sentimentalbt, self-publicbt, 
paradox^onger and the world's best jester. Which b 


the dishonest way of rejecting hb ideas. But be 
warned—they are as dynamic as the explosive hoard 
which Shotover of " Heartbreak House," kept in the 
pit and whidr blew up the capitalbt and the (tarlatan- 
burglar when the cra^ came. 

It was one of the thrills of Malvern that we were able 
to renew acquaintance with that particular play—Shaw’s 
greatest excursion into symbolism and, in its picture 
by metaphor of England and the War, one of the most 
significant of hb dramas. When it came to London it 
went badly and ran for only six weeks. To-day . . . 
I wonder. There is a dash too much of the earnest 
Shaw in it for us to accept, even though we have followed 
the world in acknowledging his genius. 

Alongside enthusiasm for G. B. S. one often feeb that 
he lack.s a sense of beauty; perhaps one should rather 
say he lacks an immediate sense of beauty. He .sees it 
greatly, austerely, as Lilith’s speech at the end of the 
Methuselah Cycle proves. He seems a little impatient 
with it in its lesser manifestations; and, ultra-Puritan 
that he is, regards it as yet another of the snares of the 
flesh which must be excluded from that ideal " seventh 
degree of concentration:*For me the matter is aggra¬ 
vated by hb treatment of poets, and in this connection 
I pray earnestly that his witnessing of the Browning play 
at Malvern will cure him of the vain imagination that 
the creation of poetry carries with it the last degree of 
neurosb. There may he poets like Eugene Marchbanks, 
but many of us have happier experiences of the race. 
At Malvern Marchbanks was made particularly tire¬ 
some. and although Derrick de Mamey, who played the 
part, worked carefully the growing strength of the 
character, the first impression of weakness of the knees 
was impossible to throw off. If I may air another 
grumble, it is against Phyllis Neilson-Teriy s fashionable 
Candida. It may have been more her clothes than her 
acting, for a stage gown should express the character 
and not the dressmaker’s art. It was interesting that 
the stage setting and the costumes were in the modes 
of today, and save for slight minor references the 
thirty-five-years-old play did not date at all. 

" Heartbreak House ** is timeless while England 
stands where it did. Cedric Hardwicke’s performance 
as Shotover is masterly, and happily Sir Barry Jackson 
plans to give London playgoers another chance to ap- 
preebte thb great pby. The demand in it for directed 
effort, instead of prejudice and muddle, might be a leaf 
out of Mr. Wells’s book. The Malvern production of 
the play was one of the best things there, and as we get 
farther away from the circumstances which called thb 
work into being, we are better able to realise the sweep 
of its views. Settled comfortably back again in our 
chairs in Heartbreak House or Horseback Hall, Shaw’s 
1906 tract for the times becomes a dire prophecy. 

It is not the puipose of this article however to give 
individual consideration to the plays. To the literary 
minded the opportunity of seeing both " The Admirable 
Bashville *’ and " The Dark Lady" awakened <dd 
controversies about Elizabethan drama, but neither 
piece seems to lose anything in the passage of ^years. 
The National Theatre, f(yr whi(^ the btter was an 
ingenious plea, remains a dream unfulfilled. Indeed 
it b one of the tragic facts about Shaw’s special pleadings 
riiat they have had so little apparait ^ect. Widowers' 
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Houses still produce their rack rents; the marriage 
laws still stand where they did when the inimitable 
Mrs. George first went into her inspired trance in 1908 ; 
and the walls of Heartbreak House remain unshaken by 
passing bombs, whatever may have happened to the 
foundations. Shaw was only faintly right in thinking 
tha^ the vicarage was blown up.. 

In this matter of progress Rudolf Besier's play was 
much more heartening, for, dealing with a period less 
than a century 
since, it showed a 
condition of things 
now passed away. 

Wc marvelled that 
nobody before Mr. 

Besicr had seen the 
dramatic possibilities 
of the tempestuous 
advent of Robert 
Browning into the 
household where 
Edward Moulton 
Barrett tyrannised 
over his children in 
such amazing style. 

As the play de¬ 
veloped we realised 
that it might stand 
almost for a symbol 
of the coming of the 
new spirit into the 
gloom of Vic- 
torianism; it seemed 
miraculous that such 
clear symbols could 
be taken straight 
from literary his¬ 
tory. 

In the hve episodes 
staged in Elizabeth 
Barrett's room we 
saw the whole 
tragedy of that 
repressive era: 
the father himself, 
whose Puritanism 
had become an 
obsession akin to madness; the six sons from whom 
independence and individuality had been long since 
crushed ; the daughter, Henrietta, with her passionate 
outbursts of revolt beaten back until she took refuge 
in the clandestine and in lying; the other daughter 
who had accepted her father's^will at his own valuation ; 
the cousin, that Victorian minx trading upon her baby 
face and simulated stupidity tb secure a rich husband 
and get her own way in ever3^hing ; and Anally Eliza¬ 
beth, exquisitely played by Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies. 
with the quiet determination of the essentially free 
spirit. It may be that the play was at fault in its 
portrait of Robert Browning, for we were only shown 
the knight-errant breaking through all the inhibitions 
of that home, and the difficulties which stood between 
himself and his lady. There was little suggestion of 
the fineness of ment^ity which made the poet. On 


the other hand, every touch given to Elizabeth revealed 
the nuances of her character. It was impossible to 
tell which were put in by the author and which 
were the contribution of the actress, but the com¬ 
pleteness of the conception was a truly noteworthy 
creation. 

Watching the play, it seemed incredible to our 
modern generation that Edward Moulton Barrett could 
have existed. Had the author, with his awful hint of 

dark sex obsessions 
and repressed pas¬ 
sions for the pretty 
niece and even for 
Elizabeth herself, 
made him too much 
the ogre? The 
authentic biograph¬ 
ies paint an ugly 
picture, but it is 
more charitable to 
think of Besier's 
portrait as the 
quintessence of a 
type. Thus we can 
justifiably expand 
the romance of the 
poetess into its 
wider dimension as 
the expression of 
the very spirit 
of true freedom; 
and see her delivery 
from the darkened 
sick-room into the 
sunlight of Italy 
as the triumph of 
that spirit. And 
thus—as a phase of 
the institution of the 
family, as a picture 
of a social era, 
as a study of the 
evolution of the 
human spirit 
towards health and 
enlightcnmen t — 
** The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street " has its rightful place in this Shaw 
Festival. That it succeeds in being an idyll with more 
than one beautifully written love scene must also 
be recorded. It entered the Festival handicapped, 
for it had been hoped that Shaw himself would 
write another play; but it won its way immediately 
even against these odds, and remains an outstanding 
memory. 

With this venture at Malvern the whole idea of the 
dramatic Festival in England must stand or fall. It 
should both help and be helped by the presence of near¬ 
by Stratford-on-Avon. Certainly no pleasanter places 
could be found than these two. The situation of 
Malvern at the foot of its noble hills; its beautiful 
abbey; its fine group of theatre, cinema, concert hall 
and pump-room on the terraces above the Priory Park; 
the jolly alfresco life of the park itself—all these make 
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an ideal setting for a Festival. Add Sir Barr3^ Jackson's 
enthusiasm, Shaw's own interest, the intellectual ^ve 
and take of his drama, and the presence of the Shavian 


audience and ^^^tre-lovers, and the future of the 
Malvern Festii^ is one of the optimistic auguries in 
the woiid of tblB^rtheatre. 


STUDIES IN KEATS.* 

By Hugh I'A. Faussbt. 


T he six essays ccmtalned in this book do some¬ 
thing mote than fill gaps, as they were designed 
to do, in kb*. Muny's previous book, “ Keats and 
Shakespeare."' 1 (hree of them at least take us further 
into the creative depths of Keats' being than any 
other essays which we have 
read. The secret of all 
profound interpretation lies 
in the critic’s capacity to' 
feel his way to his subject's 
creative centre. Only when 
he has achieved this <and 
how seldom it is achiev^I) 
can he really understand the 
events which lie as it were 
on the dicumference, because 
he recognises each as the 
necessary radiation of a . 
unique spiritual force. And 
it is only by thus divining 
a life from within, instead 
of imposing in some degree 
our own order upem it from 
outside, that we can really 
come to experience it as a 
rounded whole, as a mani¬ 
festation of being divinely 
inevitable no less in its tragedy 
than in its triumph. 

In his essay on Keats* 
declaration that " Beauty 

is Truth," Mr. Murry dis- »eo»ih6Wit«r coUnq^ni 


cusses onoe ^^aglm, witii a 

concentrated Hepth -of Understanding, this faculty of 
entering in^ life with' a passionless passion and an 
inspired distnterestedne», untainted by fhe slightest 
quiver of personal prejudice. “What words." he 
writes, “ can there be to describe this seeing of the 
world and of ourselves with a vision from which all 
passion has been dissolved away; with a vision which 
is unclouded by any desire or any regret; by any 
belief or any anxiety: this moment of untroubled 
lucidity in which we are unmoved spectators of the 
great drama of human destiny." 

And if occasionally in his “ Kikts and Shakespeare *’ 
a'certain feverish subjectivity clouded the purity of his 
vision, in these essays he has humbled himself so 
sensitively to Keats, has exercised that imaginative 
in^ht which, as he says, is in its pmty a love of %he 
mind, that he comes as near bring the poet whom he 
interprets as any critic could. In short he has not 
merely studied the life and poetry of Keats. He has 
lived it and in such living there is agony as well as 

Keats.*' By J. Middleton Murrv, 7 «. 6d. 

(Oxford Ptew.) 


ecstasy. For the Beauty whidi is Truth must be paid 
for in suffering and in renunciation. 

The essay in which he ponders the significance of the 
" Ode on a Grecian Um " provides perhaps the most 
notable evidence in this volume that he has proved on 
his own pulses the relation 
\ between Beauty and Truth' 
which, as he writes, “exer¬ 
cised the mind and heart of 
Keats throughout his life, 
and was the chief form into 
which his search for a pur¬ 
pose in life was cast." But 
l^cause he has experienced 
the central mystery, the 
creative purpose which under¬ 
lay and dictated, however 
obscurely, his subject’s 
every act and word, he can 
rbally enter into his life at 
any point in its development 
and recreate it from within. 
The moments which he 
chooses to concentrate on in 
other essays are the sonnet 
“ On First Looking into Chap¬ 
man's Homer,'* the fourth 
book of “ Endymion ’* and 
the sonnet “On Visiting 
the Tomb of Bums," which 
4olm Koato Keats copied into a letter 
to his brother Tom during 
his disastrous walking tour 
in Scotland with Charles Brown. In each of these 
poems Keats' experience culminated in an expressive 
act and each act is distinctive. It represents a certain 
point of achievement and self-knowledge in that explora¬ 
tion of the meaning of life, that complete submission to 
experience to which Keats so heroically dedicated him¬ 
self. At the same time each is bound to each by the 
ties of an organic continuity. They have their neces¬ 
sary place and can only be fully appreciated as “ the 
conscious last of a v^ole series of unconscious acts of 
poetic creation." And the most convincing evidence 
of Mr. Muni's true identification of himself with his 
subject lies in his really remarkable power of at once 
analysing Keats' condition in a certain month and 
year of his life, while at the same time relating his 
analysis not only to conditions which immediately 
iKteceded or succeeded that which he is considering, but 
to the ftdl synthesis of Keats' whole oiganic growth 
rivrough that vale of soul-making which he recognised 
life to be. 

And this uncanny depth of divination which perceives 
the unfolding of a life like the unfolding of a flower 
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appears even in his first essay, which deals with a com¬ 
paratively unimportant event in Keats' career—his 
brief youthful association with Geor^ Felton Mathew 
andliis female cousins, whfle in a final note on Keats' 


use of the word *' speculation." to mean imaginative 
contemplation, he shows once again his sure latimacy 
equally with the rich depths and the significant 
idiosyncrasies of the poet’s mind. 


THE ^BTRY OF VIOLET JACOB, 

By CHanLas Ojiam. 


T he appeal of the vernaohlar flterature of Scotland 
may be limited, yet eiitfalii its lixmts it is stUi 
a powerful engine of enpwsskm. Thete are reasons 
other than seatfanentsl vAxy the verse d a poet like 
Mrs. Violet Jacob riloold have so stttmg an appeal. 
One of them—though in her case hanHy the chief— 
is also one of thd main reasons advanced for the con¬ 
tinued encoumgement of the Scots vernacular. It is 
that the Scots tongue possesses words vdiich have no 
equivalent in English, outsidB a few purdy local dialect 
words which have never found a sure foothold in the 
literature of England. These are words whidi are too 
vital to be lost, and which, in a few eases, are actuafly 
creeping into English speech. But many words of 
equal value with those which have been retained have 
been allowed to become obsolete, and those who would 
revive them run the risk of being aocuaed of pedantry. 
Henco it follows, despite the recent attempt by certain 
writers to reinstate many of the older words, that 
there are few modem users of the Doric who play the 
instmment as it was once pla}^. 

This attitude to linguistic revivalism in Scotland is 
just, in so far as it is aimed at a false archaism; but 
it is, in another sense, part of a stupid conventionality 
which would deny the poet the artist's privilege of 
selection. Englidi poets have always considered them¬ 
selves free to revive obsolete words, and in some cases 
have actually restored them to the common stock 
of speech. The denial of selection to writers in the 
Scottish vernacular, has had the disastrous effect of 
standardising Scottish verse. Until quite recently a 
vernacular poet was prohibited by an unwritten law 
from using Scots imagmatively. Even now, when he 
is foolhardy enough to do so. someone is sure to tell 
him that he never heard such or such an expression 
used in this or that particular district. 

The written Scots tongue has in fact been pauperised 
by both conscious and unconscious restriction, and the 
process in its results is comparable to that which modem 
educationists in China have emploj^ ki the matter 
of their own vernacular tongue. In that country from 
the pai-hua or common, ^ken language a thousand 
" easy " characters have been chosen, wirii a view to 
simplifying the knowtedgeof CJiinesc among the ilUterate 
pojpulation. In Scots, the Itodt of worts in use h$s 
been so reduced that until recently nearly all modem 
poets writing in the vernacular imderwent a severe 
inifiai handicap in the race for distinction. Bums, 
even allowing for the purely local words he used, is no 
longer understood to the full by many Scotsmen, 
though even with Bums the language was already dis¬ 
integrating. 

When an approach is made to the work of Violet 
Jacob, the transition becomes plain. In that writer’s 
" Songs of Angus" there are perhaps no words to be 
found over which any Scotsman will hesitate and few 


rtikh it is fiot possible for the Englishman with the 
merest acquaintance with Scots to understand. Mrs. 
Jacob does, it fs troe. supply us with a glossary of 
slxty-rix words, but atjPMmg these are sudi common 
terms as "wean," "tint" (lost), "syne," "lum" and 
"loon.’' Most of her Scots poems made their first 
appearance in Engli^ journals, and this is a fact which 
in itself is significant. One cannot charge her with 
watering down the Scots in which she writes, for she 
is writing in a living language, and the spontaneity 
of her Scots poems results horn her choice of so natural 
a method of expression. The fiset remains however 
that it is little more than a dialect in which she writes. 

In point of fact it is the Angus dialect on which Mrs. 
Jacob's verse is based, and Mri John Buchan, when 
writing a preface to " Songs of Angus." felt under an 
obligation to defend this use of the vernacular and to 
point out that Mrs. Jacob wrote in " good Scots, quite 
free from mis^t Englidi or that perverted slang 
whidi too often nowadays is vulgarising the old tongue." 
That may be so—and Mr. Budian no doubt expresses 
in this phrase something very vital—^but at the same 
fimo- the language of these poems is significantly free 
from Scots substantives: 

The land is white, an' far awa* 

Abune ae bush an* tree. 

Nae fit is movin' i' the snaw 
On the hills 1 canna see; 

For the sun may sMne an' the darkness fa' 

But aye it's nicht to me." 

That is the opening stansa^of" The Blind Shepherd ’’ 
which, by induding it in " Northern Numbers." Mr. 
C. M. Grieve evidently thought representative of Mrs. 
Jacob's work. Connectives and the common verbal 
contractions figure largely in such language as is here 
emplo3red, and as these must be more or les^ 
stereotyped, it follows that the pattern is not a 
rich one and that, though it be expressive, it is not 
mdividuafiy expressive This is the great fault from 
which Scots verse has been and still is suffering, for, 
if the poet does not attain individuality, he had 
Iperhaps better not write at all. 

It may be taken—and this is particularly true of 
her work in Scots—that it is not Mrs. Jacob's primary 
kitentlon toex^Mt her individuality in her own person. 
Mrs. Jacob is also a novelist, and those who hold with 
Mr. John Gabworthy the canon that all great art is 
impersonal will not quarrel with her for the sake of 
the attitude she adopts. When her own personality 
does break through, it b chiefly in her English verse, 
but even there the occasions are rare. 

In a section of a collection of poems, which she 
published in 1905, which b probably the most interest¬ 
ing section in that collection and which, save for one 
or two isolated instances, contains the more character¬ 
istic work in the book, Mrs Jacob concludes a poem 
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entitled " The ‘ Rating-Place" with the following 
stanza: 

** Mayhap, thy spirit loved what mine loves best; 
The tread of horses and the pride of life. 

The jungle's magic and the joy of strife, 

The long nights spent beneath the spangled sky— 

O dead Mahommedan I Thy passing guest 
By these accepts from thee this meed of rest; 
Salaam. O Bhai 1 " 

This passage is an excellent example of Mrs. Jacob's 


or of ** Adam " in ** Bonnie Joann/* it is in many ways 
typical of Mrs. Jacob's work in Scots. It e^ibits 
the peculiar lilt'which Mrs. Jacob has mastered so 
emphatically: 

Him's snaw i* the wind an* the weepies 
Hang deid on the shaw, 

And pale the leaves left on the rowan. 

I'm southward awa; 

But a voice like a wraith blaws ahint me 
And sings as I'm liftin' my pack 


facility—a virtue not to be 
despised—and passages such 
as this are welcome for their 
own sake, for the objective 
mood in lyric poetry is apt 
to become a little tiresome, 
linless the mind which shapes 
the mood be as masterful, let 
us say, as Milton's. I do not 
deny that good objective lyrics 
have been written, but I do 
maintain that they are few. 
Perhaps this opinion, which I 
think, upon reflection, would 
be fotmd to be fairly widely 
held, is the result of a pre¬ 
judice which has come down 
to us from the Roman]tic 
Movement at the end of the 
Eighteenth Century. Happily, 
Mrs. Jacob is free from echoic 
conceits, and the poets of the 
Romantic Revival hardly 
suggest themselves in her 
poetry, unless it be by way of 
the later Victorians of the pre- 
Raphaelite tradition. 

Nevertheless the love of the 
romantic, which to some extent 
is implicit in the line quoted in 
the passage above, “ The tread 
of horses and the pride of life," 
and which is revealed in such 
lines as: ^ 

'* I will dpwn upon my mother 
earth, 

Heart to her heart and soul 
• upon her soul ..." 

finds fuller expression in one 
of the poems in her Poi |X)isc 
Press broadsheet, which focuses 



' I am waitin' — Rohallion— 
Rohallion— 

My lad, ye'll be back 1' " 

In passages like this, Mrs. 
Jacob's ear serves her more 
truly than the ears of many 
writers of the Scots vernacular 
to-day, but her verse is not 
free, as in the last phrase of 
this stanza, from a suggestion 
oft he tnck line. This method 
is more apparent when Mrs. 
Jacob simulates pity, as she 
does in what is probably her 
best known poem, " Tam i' the 
Kirk." The second stanza of 
that poem concludes " He caniui 
pray " • (the italics are mine 
and indicate the rhythmical 
stress), and a similar accent 
occurs in " The Gowk," where 
we find the lines, " He winna 
tell! " and " He winna say 1 " 
both used by way of climax. 
So too in "The Whustlin' 
Lad," another well known 
poem, the last line, " Ganna 
dae mair!" demands the 
drawn out, emphatic stress if 
it is to 1)6 appreciated fully. 
Even the English verse of 
this author joins hands here 
with her Scots verse. The 
poem entitled " Possession" 
is probably one of the best of 
Mrs. Jacob's English poems, 
and in the second verse of it 
she writes: 

" She has set her feet 
In a path where roses blow, 
She plays with your heart, the sea 


the two distinct methods which BtnuhmMn, 

she uses. " The Little Dragon " 

is the leering emblem on the From ••iuu«» a»u«. ..mi 
helmet of the knight, which 
represents to the nun, who wa^es the knight pass 
by, the mockery of the world. The other poem, ** Ro¬ 
hallion," is one of Mrs. Jacob's best vernacular poems, 
and though it has not the broad humour 
manay " or of " Jeemsie Miller or of " The Beadle 
o* Drumlee " of " Songs of Angus '*: 


Bmchmtm, Oaaymodo 

(By Socniglo—>Vtoai»: Plntkolbok). 
From " IttUon Ardau Mon,’* by Normon Hill (Harriott). 


Oaaymodo Plays thus with its dead below, 
croiglo—Vioana:Pinakoibok). And the game is sweet; 

N«m«i HU (Muri.it). yo'"’ is here with me. 

O Man; it is yours and free—• 
But it cannot go." 

In these lines may be heard the same accent, though 
it is modified by the use of a softer material. 

Mrs. Jacob's Bngliidi and Scottish poems also have 
jn common with one another the employment of the 
ballad metre in certain cases. " The Lowland Plough¬ 
man " is a ballad in Engli^, but it is not so successful 


(" Me an* the meenister, ye ken. 

Are no the same as a' than men 
We liae for neebours i' the glen.") 


as the Scots poem, " The Doo'cot up the Braes," in 
which Mrs. Jacob attains something of the beauty of 
the old ballad metre. This note has been more or 


or of " The Twa Weelums " of " More Songs of Angus " leas banished from Scottish poetry for many years, 
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and in comparing the older ballads with those written 
in the present day, Mr. John Geddie, in his book on 
the Scottish Balladists, finds cause to complain of the 
artificiality of the modem ballad productions. Mrs. 
Jacob does not set out to write a full ballad in the 
ancient manner, but that she can trap something of 
the oU spirit and cadence these lines from " The Doo'cot 
up the Brae prove : 

" The brigs ride out past Ferryden 
Ahint the gimin' tugs, 

And the lasses wave to the Baltic men 
Wi’ the gowd rings i* their lugs." 

In reading the line, ** Wi’ the gowd rings i* their 
lugs,*' one cannot help remembering ** Wi' the gowd 
kaims i* their hair,” and the distinction which is obvious 
between the two lines is a measure of the compromise 
between pure beauty and the matter of fact, “ hamely " 
sense of colloquial Scots which Mrs. Jacob allows 
herself. If she does not reach the spiritual heights 
which the greater poets know, she does not become so 
utterly uncouth in choice of diction and subject as 
to be merely commonplace, though there is no doubt 
that some of tlie poenas in More Songs of Angus "— 
a volume Which reflects the years of the war—go 


perilously near the borderline of the commonplace and 
perhaps have sometimes one foot on the wrong side of it. 

Mrs. Jacob's most recent collection of verse, ** The 
Northern Lights and Other Poems,” was published 
between two and three years ago. It shows no advance 
upon, or departure from, her previous method. It has 
the rough, humorous and slightly coarse intimacy of 
the tradition of Scottish verse in which Allan Ramsay 
stands. To the spirit of pure poetry—^to the magically 
remote, which is the essence of a few of the finest Scottish 
ballads—^it never strives to attain. Yet there is in 
these poems that faculty for concentrating in a few 
stanzas the whole life of a country-side. Mrs. Jacob, 
in her own way, puts full length figures into her canvas— 
such figures as may be met with in any Perthshire or 
Angus village. She docs this without flattering the 
life of provincial Scotland, but if she does not hide its 
idiosyncrasies, she makes some of its solider virtues 
apparent. She writes in a language which is modem 
and recognisable and nearly always musical, and which 
sometimes possesses a glimmer of the rarer spirit of 
imagination, as in ” irverquharity.” She has heard 
the rhythms which lay dormant in the private speech 
of a district, and made them her servants. 


THE RESURRECTION OF ROME, 

By Collin Brooks. 


T he essential tragedy of ” Romeo and Juliet ” was 
once reduced by Jerome K. Jerome to a twelve- 
word quatrain. This book could, in the same technique, 
be reduced to a twenty-word sentence: ” Mr. Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton, the distinguished journalist and 
author, went to Rome, was blessed by the Pope and 
interviewed Mussolini." But 
like the expansion of the 
quatrain to the tragedy, the 
expansion of this memorable 
visit into this memorable 
book changes the mental 
condition of him wlio reads 
it. "Before the Roman 
came to Rye, or out to 
Severn strode,” England with 
its individuality existed. 

Before this writer came to 
Rome and seven hills be¬ 
strode, Rome with its indi¬ 
viduality existed. But the 
two visitations were designed 
to change the English mind 
—^the legions literally by 
changing the landscape and 
tile author by changing the 
outlook. 

It would be too flattering 
to Mr. Chesterton's imposing 
ph3^que to suppose that the 
Pope said when he received 
his English guest, ” Not an 
angle, but an angel,” but 

* "The Resurrection of 
Rome." By G. K. Chesterton. 

I as. 6 d. net. (Hodder ft 
Stoughton.) 


Mr. Chesterton has certainly returned saying, "Not 
devils, but deliverers,” for he looked on all Rome and 
saw that it was good, the Church restoring again the 
truth that Europe is the Faith and the Faith is Europe, 
and the Fascists restoring again the idea of Government 
—Government which commands both rich and poor, 
and administers an even- 
handed justice or, at the 
worst, an even-handed 
injustice. 

Mr. Chesterton is not con¬ 
cerned that his readers shall 
like Rome ; he is concerned 
that they .shall understand 
Rome. 

" The book" (he writes, 
in one of those Micawber-like 
bursts of candour which 
characterise him), " which will 
1 fear seem very sprawling and 
shapeless in any case, will be 
quite unintelligible unless it is 
understood that I am through¬ 
out addressing that sort of 
fair-minded outsider, only 
hoping to persuade him that 
the thing is great even from 
the outside, by telling him 
some things he may not have 
realised, about the greatness 
to be found in the inside. 
1 am not asking him to come 
inside. Whatever he may 
think, I am not now trying to 
make him a convert; I am 
only trying to make him a 
happy and successful tourist." 

Never, it may safely be 
•aid, was a tourist taken to 
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his goal by so winding and wonderful a route. To 
explain the Baroque architecture of the Papal town, 
Mr. Chesterton explains the age-long vicissitudes of 
the Papal Office. To expound the significance of the 
incline and rise of ph3rsical Rome, he expounds the 
decline and fall of political Rome. He almost inverts 
the last line of one of his famous verses, and might with 
all reverence sing: 

" When you and 1 went hand in hand about the streets 
of Rome, 

And took a trip through Paradise to reach St. Peter’s 
dome,** 

for not until he has justified God's ways to man does 
he justify man's ways to God as they have found ex- 
pre-^sion in the statued streets and many-churched 
square! of the Eternal City. 

Mr. Chesterton's title, let it be understood, has no 
ostensible theological significance, but it is wilfully 
ambiguous. Those zealots who read or avoided Mr. 
Belloc's " Path to Rome," thinking it a Catholic tract, 
deceived themselves; but those zealots who avoid or 
read Mr. Chesterton's " Resurrection of Rome " in the 
same belief will have grounds for their hope or fear. 
To a man of his passionate spiritual sincerity it is not 
possible to tell without a natural religious purpose the 
tale of how the Csesars went eastwards, leaving Rome 
and the Pope to sink into insignificance while Byzantium 
rose to domination, only to find Byzantium doomed and 
Rome rising again from the death they had decreed for 
her; of how the Papacy was dragged to Avignon, only 
to return to the Seven Hills; of how the iconoclasts 
threatened the images, triumphed and were at last 
defeated ; of how the very litter of the past in Rome 
is the tangible sign that Rome moves always in the van 
of modernity; of how, when the World War came, it 
came to release Rome from the thrall of Prussianised 
Paganism and to restore to Europe the spiritual and 
cultural leadership to which as a civilisation Europe 
had i^ .its beginnings owed its very being. 

The book, it will be seen, covers a wide ground. The 
history of the Papacy, the history of Catholic Europe, 
the history of international thought, the significances 
of recent ep[ie%encies^ men and events—^all these fill 
Mr. Chesterton's pageknt of purpled and emblazoned 
pages. Image after towering verbal in^e, paradox 
acclaimed and paradox propounded as simple truisms, 
metaphors that drag the heavens down to adorn the 
earth or snatch the earth !ip to enhance the majesty 
of heaven; and, running beside it all, like gamins ttuning 


cart-wheels besides an emperor's coach, those little 
puns and jokes of which he is so fond, which come from 
him with a spontaneity that disarms irritation—all these 
make again that flamboyant fabric which we call the 
Chesterton prose style. 

But the book is more than Catholic: it is catholic. 
For those who refuse to find in Mr. Chesterton's guidance 
a way to the heart of Rome's mystery there is much 
that should please them. The analysis of the causes 
of the World War, the talk with Mussolini and the 
reasoned defence of Fascism, the attack on English 
psuedo-liberalism and the cry for uncorrupt politics— ’ 
these must hold and grip even a reader to whom the 
very name of Rome in any but the cartographer's use 
is anathema, even if they hold and grip in the irritating 
way in which the Ancient Mariner held the wedding 
guest, or in the menacing way in which the elder Weller 
held and gripped another protesting auditor.- 

It is not that Mr. Chesterton loves the regimentation 
of Fascism more, but that he loves the concealed and 
camouflaged tyrannies of non-Fascist States less. If 
liberty is lost to Italy, where is she saved ? America 
may not drink wine a., all, and England may only drink 
wine at certain hours. Italian journalists may not 
say those things displeasing to the State, but English 
journalists may not say those things displeasing to the 
Press lords. Italians are bound by the cords of bureau¬ 
cracy under dictatorship, but Britons are bound by the 
cords of bureaucracy under plutocracy. Fascism has 
its weakness—the theory of the rule of an active minority 
must at last invite the anarchism it is designed to avoid 
—^but Fascism has at least restored law, order and the 
primal loyalties to Rome. It has done more ; it has 
restored the temporal State to the Papacy, a resurrec¬ 
tion the meaning of which is too little uliderstood and 
too lightly pondered. 

Of those who read this book, few may go to Rome. 
Those who go will look upon its stones with a new 
comprehension. Those who do not go will not again 
miseonceivc the city’s significance, although they'may 
fear it and dislike it. It is possible—^though Mr. 
Chesterton will writhe to think so—that many may 
read this book who care not a roman fig for the signifi¬ 
cance of Rome, but who care much for the craftsmanship 
and artistry of Mr. Chesterton. They will find here 
all its infinite variety: he writes of Rome in every 
mood. But let the merely casual purchaser beware. 
This gorgeous fabric of prose has not been spun without 
a purpose: it is a web. 


SIR RONALD ROSS AS FICTION WRITER. 

By R. L. MifeCfRoz. 


O NE must, 1 think, go back to 8ic Renaissance, and 
in our own country to the great Elizabethans 
to find such prodigality of versatile genius as that of 
Sir Ronald Ross. Thirty-tliree years after it was made, 
his discovery of the secret of malatia infection through 
mosquitoes is at last being appreciated in its true per¬ 
spective as one of the epoch marking discoveries in 
human histoiy. In the words of the Poet Laureate, 
Mr. John Masefield, it " has made a third of the world 
habitable." But the obscure surgeon in the Indian 
Medical Service, who after heroic and .solitary labours 


earned und3dng fame as a medical scientist, had bcgim 
as a poet and remained essentially a poet. He was also 
an enthusiastic though inadequately trained mathemati¬ 
cian. Then he began to try his hand at prose fiction, 
and during many years of medical research work, poetry 
and novel writing were treated as leisure occupations, 
the truth being of course that for a man of Ross's 
creative energy leisure means a change of work and a 
fresh medium of expression. 

But the consequence of the division of interests was 
a great ^curtailment of his possible literary work and 
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a long postponement of recognition first as a poet 
and then as a novelist. He is not yet recognised 
as a novelist, and few people indeed are even 
aware of the existence of his prose romances. This 
is not surprising, since only three have ever been pub¬ 
lished, and two of them have been out of print since 
long before the War. The remaining one, “ The Revels 
of Orsefti ** (7s. 6d.; John Murray), was reissued a few 
weeks ago. This weird romance is dated near the end 
of the fifteenth century, and has for an appropriately 
wild setting the Bernese Ober- 
land. A not uncalled for 
preface by the author in 
the reissued volume warns 
the reader that the "historical 
notes ” at the end of the 
- book, and mott of the seem- 
i n g 1 y historical characters 
are entirely fictitious. 

Nevertheless the atmosphere 
of pageantry and intrigue at 
the Alpine castle of Count 
Rcichenfels, vital with a 
variety of vivid characters, is 
convincing enough. Not 
Scott himself ever gave us 
such colour and animation, 
and sucli exciting jousts and 
tourneys. But behind this 
ornamental tapestry of 
romance a spiritual drama 
of good and evil is being 
played out in the soul of 
Zozimo, a weakling little 
hunchback who acquires a 
bcautifui physical e.\terior 
to coirespond witli his inner 
self. The device used here 
by the author is one which 
w'as taken seriously in the 
Middle Ages, that of metempsychosis by w'hich a soul 
takes possession of another person’s body. The poetic 
aim of the author is made clearer by his own confession 
that the story originated in a reading of BjTon’s frag¬ 
ment. " The Deformed Transformed,” which he deter¬ 
mined to rewrite and make S3rmmetrical by adding 
another character. This is Zozimo's sister, Astrella, 
who has the beauty and strength of body denied to her 
brother; as well as a fineness of spirit which enables her 
to triumph with her brother through death, for Satan 
is wooing her on the mountains. The treatment of the 
Spirit of Evil, who like Lermontov’s Demon seeks 
human love, would have been possible only to a poet. 
The contact of the sublime divinity with a mortal mind 
instead of causing the collapse of the story, as it well 
might, is actually a beautiful climax. But Ross’s con¬ 
ception was long maturing, and was indeed written 
first in the i88o's as a verse drama, and privately 
printed. There are many noble verses in this, but 1 
do not think it could ever be staged successfully, at 
least not without severe cutting. So ” The Revels of 
Orsera" was written in prose during the nineties, 
and first published in 1920. It ^ould be an excel¬ 
lent influence in modem fiction, and so would the 


out-of-print earlier novels, "Child of Ocean ” and 
” Spirit of Storm.” 

At the time of writing these are still out of print, biit 
I cannot believe that they will long remain so. They 
are conceived in the spirit of stormy grandeur whi<^ 
informed the ” Revels,” but the author’s power of mag¬ 
nificent description is lavished on tropical landscapes 
and seascapes. The tropical storm at sea described in 
" Spirit of Storm ” is superb: it stirs the soul like an 
elemental drama. Ross’s use of the patlietic fallacy 
by which nature is chorus to 
the passions of the human 
heart is quite unrivalled 
by anj^ living fiction WTitcr, 
and not even Hardy’s ex¬ 
celled it. The emotional 
theme of the story is the 
unreasoning jealousy of his 
wife by a Major Chesham 
who is stationed in the West 
Indies. Resemblance to 
the Othello theme is carried 
further by the designs of a 
cousin whom Chesham has 
befriended, and who plays 
very el'feclually the part of an 
I ago until near the end of 
the story. The ensuing con¬ 
flict of emotions is punctu¬ 
ated by furious fighting be¬ 
tween white and black .slave 
traffickers. Gory scenes 
in the harbour of San Domingo 
arc but the fringe of the 
terrible uprising of the blacks 
against the white planters 
ashore. As if the heavens 
are revolting against human 
insanities, a tornado des¬ 
cends on the harbour and 
sweeps away the ships. On one of these, loaded with 
corpses and dying men, is Percy Chesham, wlio has been 
brought from school in England expressly' to effect a 
reconciliation between his father and mother. He does 
not know it, but his madly enraged father is also on 
board the deredict vessel which drives helplessly into 
the night of storm. Chesham has determined to kill 
his son and then die, and a ghastly chase of the terrified 
boy over the corpse-strewn decks goes on with the wild 
diapason of .sea and .sky for chorus. No quotation 
sufficiently brief for an article like this can convey to 
the rt.ider the terrific effect of Ross’s description. 

While splendid description and intensely dramatic 
scenes occur in gpirit of Storm,” the .style of the 
prose is not consistently ” right ” and the plot is mere 
melodrama which is only redeemed by the author’s im¬ 
aginative i>ower. In my own opinion ” Child of Ocean.” 
published in 1889 by a firm which soon afterwards went 
bankrupt, is the greatest of Ross’s novels. He was 
nearly thirty when he began writing it, while stationed 
on the Andaman Islands, the beautiful descriptions of 
the tropical flora, the abounding life of the coralled sea 
and the monsoons all being first-hand experience. The 
bare plot is again rather far-fetched and depends more 
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than once on the arm of coincidence possessing an 
exceptionally long reach. But the essential vision and 
the expression of mighty powers in nature and the 
human soul overwhelm the reader’s imagination. The 
author called “ Child of Ocean ” a romance, but ad¬ 
mitted in his " Memoirs ” that his purpose was rather 
to write “ a book which should be not what I called a 
journalistic-novel but an art-novel or epic-drama; 
that is, an attempt to figure the scenery of these islands 
in a sonata of words.” First he thought of putting a 
cynical Robinson Crusoe on one of the islands, whose 
bitter musings would be gradually influenced by the 
beauty of nature all around him. But he happened to 
read Charles Rcade's ” Foul Play,” in which a silly 
story is buttressed up by some fine descriptions of a life 
on an unknown island, where a man and a woman are 
left after the foundering of their ship in mid-ocean. 
So, Just as he changed Byron’s ” Deformed Trans¬ 
formed,” he remoulded the theme of ” Foul Play,” 


with a wonderful result. He puts a child, an English 
child, on an Andaman island, to grow up wild and 
solitary, a monster who scares the native cannibal 
islanders away from his sea-girt domain. The Monster 
grows into a tawny-red, naked creature with a big mane 
of hair over head and face, human only in the shape of 
his powerful body, the embryo soul remaining asleep. 
Another shipwreck puts a fashionable 3'oung lady of 
Anglo-lndia ” society ” on the island, which now be¬ 
comes a setting for the Monster’s emergence into the 
condition of a human being. It is a hard course of 
education for him, and h(‘ dies in the end of love and 
grief, but before this clima.\ is reached there are scenes 
which stir the emotions like a rich romance, and others 
which rouse all the faculties of the imagination like that 
poetic drama which Aristotle said purgi'd us by pity 
and terror. Certainly readers of fiction to-day can ill 
afford to mi.ss Sir Ronald Ross’s contributions to English 
literature. 


CECIL ROBERTS AS POET. 

By Wallace B. Nichols. 


T H1£ reviewing of poetry at tfie present time is in 
a most unsatisfactory state. Less consideration 
is given to it in the Press than ever before, and the 
little which is given is generally inadequate. Before 
the War a volume of verst* of any pretensions to merit 
could at least be sure of some twenty notices—certainly 
of a sufficient number to help on a reputation and to 
make a poet known to anthologists. Nowadays it is 
no infrequent occurrence for a new book of poems to 
receive fcw(*r than ten. Two volumes published 
recently, distributed to .some fifty journals or so, 
received respectively seven and three notices. 

Poetry has never been taken as seriously in this 
country as abroad. I was speaking not long since 
to a distinguished foreign critic upon this very matter, 
and his amazement was profound. ” But have you 
no literary journals ? ” he asked. I named those we 
had—and convinced him of their sluggish reaction, to 
the claims of the poet unless he is unusually fort«.nate 
in his intro;Jullions and spon.sorshij). Also the review¬ 
ing of poetry is too frequently done either by the over- 
young critic, too concerned with being brilliant himself 
to be fair to the author at whose expense he is scintillat¬ 
ing ; or by the over-old critic, for whom poetry died 
with Mattlicw Arnold and was barely recognisable as 
living in him. 

Is it any wonder then that so many of our younger 
pot'ts turn novelist in sheer dcs];>cration ? 

The case of Mr. Cecil Roberts can be taken as typical. 
For fifteen years, he tells me, he has ceased to publish 
any of his verse, and has taken tq nBvel-writing instead. 
That he has succeeded in his newer medium needs no 
affirmation for readers of ” Sails of Sunset ” and 
” Havana Bound,” and I am only concerned here with 
pointing out that a gap of fifteen years in any poet’s 
life is dulling to his lyrical impulse. But I cannot 
blame this poet. The path is harder than it ever was 
before. 

That wc have lost a great poet in Cecil Roberts I 
would not say; but that we have lost one as good as 
many of those in Mr. Harold Monro's recent anthology— 


in which he is not represented—I am prepared to submit. 
Moreover during the fallow years he would no doubt 
have strengthened his technique and developed his 
poetic grip. 

He is both a lyri^' poet and a dramatic poet. As a 
dramatic poet he has had the unusual felicity of bi*ing 
produced. And indeed " A Tale of Young Lovers ’* is 
worthy of production. It has what few poetic tragedies 
have, a sense of the stage. The plot is worked out 
with a minimum of verbiage, and each line is related to 
the movement of the plot. Dramatically it has very 
considerable merits; poetically I feel that it suffers 
here and there from too swift a composition. This may 
add to a certain naturalness of presentation, but there 
is some loss of poetic fibre, of nervous power in rhythm 
and vocabulary. Few lines stand out as separately 
ablaze with beauty, though many have a singular sweet¬ 
ness and a vivid dramatic aptness. Above all, this play 
is never dull, never too wordy and is always actable. 

As a lyric poet he has a delicate sense for limpid 
colour. ” Springtime in Cookham Dean ” is perhaps 
his be.st example in this vein, and is a poem of shimmer¬ 
ing English beauty ; and I find something of the same 
beauty, but with perhaps a deeper note, in ” Absence,” 
from which I quote one stanza of incisive truth : 

” O friend, there is a time when speech 
Is frozen with the breath of awe; 

When all the little truths we preach 
Seem fragments of a vaster law." 

And another poem which has, for me at least, a caress 
of true rhythm is one beginning : 

'* When I walked out from Grasmere Vale, 

One hour after eventide. 

The Moon had risen weirdly pale. 

And the wind blew far and wide 
The withered leaves, all blown and sere. 

That told me of the mellowing year." . 

There is a quantity of work of this character in Mr. 
Cecil Roberts’s poetry, work of limpid brooding and 
observed colour; but in criticising it one must remember 
that it is the work of a poet still to some extent in the 
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experimental mood. He had not achieved the fullness 
of a complete technique. His poems seem never to 
have been long enough on the anvil, and while they 
gain in freshness and ease they lose in controlled sim¬ 
plicity and in the solidity of imaginative concentration. 
A narrative poem such as '* Phyllistraton " for instance 
would have gained inestimably from cutting; and 
cuttiBg is not one of the virtues of the young writer I 
We must not forget that we are reading early work— 
work written when its author was busy finding his road. 

How near he was to opening the true vein can be 
judged from his war-poetry. The War touched him 
to some purpose, and in ** Charing Cross he wrote 
perhaps the most directly human of all his poems, one 
of the best poems too which the War inspired—a poem 
which shows how his development as a poet might have 
gene along lines of strength and a deepening fe^g for 
the struggle of existence—and its bathetic irony. Such 
phrases and lines as— 

"... while 1 stand 
Watching this slow processional of pain, 

. . . this human refuse 
Left by extravagant war " ; 


and the ironic close: 

" I watch with dumb anguish the endless procession of 
men. 

The remnants picked up from the waste in the fields; 
they who died 

Flow no more in the stream, they can rest; and only 
it matters 

That Science should skilfully mend what it skilfully 
shatters,"' 

show the deepened power of the true poet touched to 
his argument by his feeling for his kind. 

But at that point the poet ceased I His best verse 
seems therefore rather transitional than perfect, rather 
a prelude than an achievement; but it was a transition 
of the right kind, a prelude that makes us regret the 
unachieved sequel. 

When Mr. Cecil Roberts does at long last give us the 
volume of poems which he can write, and which perhaps 
is half written, I hope that the reviewing of poetry will 
be in less evil case, and that he will receive due and 
adequate notice. He will at least have his reputation 
as one of the best of our younger novelists to stand him 
in good stead. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

OCTOBER. 1930. 

Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must he received by 
the Editor not later than the 12th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the six Competitions, but must cut 
otU coupon below and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope: 

" The Prize Page,” The Bookman, St. Paul's House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS.; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 

I.— One Guinea for the best original lyric. 

II.— ^Half a Guinea for the best quotation from 
linglish verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 

in.— Three New Books for the best note, of not more 
than one hundred and fifty words, as to what 
heroine of fiction you would like to entertain 
at your tabic, and giving your reasons for your 
choice. 

IV.— ^Half a Guinea for the best quotation from 
English literature applicable to the leaders of 
the three political parties. 

V.—Half a Guinea for the best review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, Author 
and Publisher at head of each review. 

VL— The Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a Competition. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

1 .— The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to I6me Ormsby, 20, Havdock 
Road, Addiscombe, Surrey, for the following: 


LOVE’S ARMOUR. 

Through every day 1 weave with diligence. 

And bind about the woof all beauty known 
To licart and hands; I work with every sense, 

And in each stitch a tiny prayer is sewn. 

The gift I weave for love may not be bought 
With gold or life, or dreams of paradise; 

It shall be free for one within my thought 
Who may achieve it for no mortal price. 

It has no value save for me, unless 

The one who takes at last should hold it rare; 

1 weave by night and day, and fold, and press, 

And lay it by in lavender with care. 

Hcloved, 'tis a simple gift, indeed ; 

Cliain-mail or silk, according to your need ! 

We also select for printing : 

THROUGH THE RAIN. 

Now are the little leaves again washed clean ; 

The tiger-lilies wear an amber sheen; 

Th? purple pansies gleam ; how fair the grass 
That thrills to feel each pearly raindrop pass 
Its tensive length along; the song of rain 
Is sweet to buds that far too long have lain 
In darkness; dreaming through the days of drought, 
The nights of heat, they hear the distant shout 
Of laden clouds assembling; see witli glee 
The tall delphininms sway voluptuously— 

A lovely ma.ss that shades from i>alest blue 
To clearest sapphirine, and that deeper hue 
That was the colour of young Mary's cloak 
When through the purple dusk, from alien folk 
She bore the holy babe to Egypt’s land; 

—So shining through the rain delphiniums stand. 
(Florence' M. Ward, 18, Abbots Road, King's Heath, 
Birmingham.) 
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ON A MAY AFTERNOON. 

1 saw a may tree blooming close beside the dusty street, 

A prodigally lovely, joyous thing, 

While sunshine swept the pavements, lit the houses, and 
the sky 

Arched above me, wide and cloudless, blue with spring. - 

Yet my heart was strangely weary as I wandered in the sun. 
And poignant seemed the beauty of the may, 

Until—I saw you standing in an attitude 1 knew. 
Unheeding and unconscious o'er the way— 

I passed unseen, unnoticed, with a stillness in my heart. 
And a loveliness had come upon the day. 

(J. Morton George, 4, Glebe Avenue, Woodford Green, 
Essex.) 

THISTLEDOWN. 

lltistledown, thistledown, Summertiino's snowflake. 
Winged with bright beauty, fairy-like, free; 

Messenger, dancing to the wind's music, 

Bringing the glory of moorlands to me. 

Deep in your heart is a secret abiding— 

Where will you hide it, when tired of your play ? 
Seemingly useless—blown hither and thither— 

God has a mission for you to obey. 

There where you fall, and unhonoured are buried. 

The .stars will look down and the moonlight will bless; 
And soon in the splendour of some grand new morning, 

A King in royal purple the Dawn will caress. 

(George S. Astins, Lynton Lodge, Fourth Avenue, Hove, 
Sussex.) 

W'e also select for special commendation the lyrics by 
M. G. Tillett (Cosham), Evelyn D. Bangay (Chesham), 
Stuart Ayers (Sydenham), Norah M. Butterfield (West¬ 
ward Ho !), M. G. Hughes (Hcmel Hempstead), Gertrude 
Pitt (London, N.), Phyllis E. Noble (I-ong Melford), 
Nell Musgrave (I..ondon, W.), Vera 1 . Arlett (Worthing), 
Sylvia Hooke (London. E.C.), Marguerite Allday (Bir¬ 
mingham), Ella Rivers Noble (Long Melford), Phyllis 
Lake (London, S.W.), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Mabel 
Herdman Porter (Faversham), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), R. Allen (Liverpool). D. Wilson (Clapham), 

E. Mary Scott (Tunbridge Wells), Mrs. May Bclbcn 
(Wimbome), Mrs. Elwyn James (Cardiff), Freda Isobel 
Noble (Long Melford), Margaret Burcham (Winscombe), 
Irene Hubbard (Steeple Claydon), Mrs. H. Tetley 
(Bristol). D. F. Larkin (Brighton), Jeanne Hairison 
(CanterburyJ,^ H. E. Turner (Chorlton-cum-Hardy). 
Esther Sanfmg (Luton), Mrs. Margaret L. Smith (Natal, 
South Africa), Archer Russell (New South Wales), W. E. 
Coulson (Hurlingham), G. M. Starke/' (Folkestone). 
Isabel S. N. Smyth (Belfast), Kathleen Blyth (West 
Hartlepool), B. Kenneth Wesander (Hampstead), K. F. 
Phelps (Turville). Margaret Fountain (Huntingdon), 

P. M. Freeston (London, N.W.), Margaret F. Woodzell 
(Plymouth), George G. Tutt (Barnsley), Enid D. Wooll- 
right (Basingstoke). John E. Woods (Coventry), May 
Challam (Bath), EcUth M. Walker (Bournemouth), 
W^inifred Simmons (Parkstone), Margarita Yates (Haute 
Savoie. France), D. Lille (Deal). 

i'. 

II.— The Prize of Half a Gui^iea for the best quota¬ 
tion is awarded to Enid D. Woollright, Wootton 
House, Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke, 
for the following: 

MARTIN MAKE-BELIEVE. By Gilbert Fkamkau. 
(Hutchinvon.) 

" And, round about December, 

The cards upon his shelf 
Which wished him lots of Christmas cheer, 

And fortune in the coming year. 

Were never from his near and dear, 

But only from himself." 

A. A. Milne, King John *5 Christmas, 


We also select for printing : 

HIS DIFFICULT DAUGHTER. By Winifred Carter. 
(Alston Rivers.) 

'* * The youth,* he cried, ' whom I exiled. 

Shall be restored to woo her.' ” 

T. Campbell. 

(Marjorie W. Stayt, c/o Athlone High School. Bezuiden- 
hout Avenue, Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa.) 

THE WIRELESS CALL. 

By Mrs. CouLSoh Kernahan. (Epworth Press.) 

“ 1 grieve to say, Tve winked at him, 

And he has winked at me." 

Bab Ballads (" Gentle Alice Brown "). 

(J. N. Banister, “ Rollestone,’' Malden Street, Leyland, 
Lancs.) 

MADDER MUSIC. By Mildred Cram. (Hairap.) 

" In fifty different sharps and flats." 

Bkow'nino, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, 

(Ethel M. Kennedy, “ Heeneholmc,” Rowlands Road» 
Worthing.) 

ORDEAL BY AIR. By J. Scott Hughes. 
(Longmans.) 

" Will no one tell me what she sings ^ " 

Wordsworth, The Solitary Reaper, 

(John A. Bellchambers. 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 

COME WITH ME A LITTI.E WAY. By Julian Swift. 
(Wemer Laurie.) 

" ' Will you walk a little faster ?' said a whiting to a snail; 

' There’s a ]K)rpoise close Ix^hind us, and he's treading on 
my tail.' " 

Lewis Cakkoll. Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. 
(Ernest A. Fuller, 10, The Circus, Greenwich, S.E.io.) 

111 .— The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
short description from prose of the sounds of 
Nature- rain, wind and sea- is awarded to 
Norah M. Butterfield, Etain,'* Golf Links 
Road, Westward Ho !. Devon, for the following: 

( 1 ) RAIN. 

" Rain was universal; a thick robe of it swept from hill 
to hill; thunder rumbled remote, and between the ruffled 
roars the downpour pressed on the land with a great noise 
of eager gobbling, much like that of the swine's trough 
fresh filled, as though a vast assembly of the hungered 
had seated themselves clamorously and fallen to on meats 
and drinks in a silence, save of the chaps." 

George Meredith, T/ie Egoist, 

(2) WIND. 

" The mutter of the winds drew near apace. In the fore¬ 
front could be (listinguished a dro\/sy waking plaint passing 
on, and far off the growth of a multiple clamour, marching 
and expanding. There was the throb as of many drums 
in it, a vicious, rushing note, and like the chant of a tramping 
multitude." 

Joseph Conrad, Typhoon, 

( 3 ) SEA. 

*' The sea came on like cavalry, and when it touched tlie 
shore it opened the blaring eyes and deafening tongues of 
the artillery. I saw the worst assault at night on a seaside 
parade, where the sea smote on the doors of England with 
the hammers of earthquake, and a white smoke went up 
mto the black heavens.” 

G. K. Chesterton, Essays, 

We also highly commend the replies by Annie P. 
Pearson (Halifax). Commander F. G. Cooper (Edgware), 
W. E. Coulson (Hurlingham), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), T. W. Griffiths (Swansea), C. E. J. Capem 
(Brighton), B. Mitchell (Fortrose), Mrs. M. C. Scarth 
(Leeds), Robert K. Speddhig (Liverpool), P. Page 
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(London, S.W.), John E. Woods (Coventry), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton). Mrs. May Belben (Wim- 
bome), C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Isobcl Simpson 
(Dundee), lerne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Margaret W. 
Simpson (Dundee), Joyce Nankivell (Bournemouth), 
J. E. A. Gedge (Bagborough). 

IV.— -The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best note, 
* in not more than one hundred words, of any 

curious or interesting fact discovered by the 
writer in the course of his or her holiday 
wanderings, is awarded to Sybil G. Gillett, 
33, South Eaton Place, S.W.i, for the following : 


apostles shorter still, and so on, down to the gtuvc-diggeis. 
who, being negligible, are like dwarfs, not much bigger 
than Christ’s feet: These plaques were originally in the 
parish church of Sclsey, now three miles under the sea. 

(Sylvia Hooke, 39, Paternoster Row, E.C.4.) 

I broke the glass face of my two watches at the seaside. 
1 had them repaired, and shortly after I got them back 
from the jeweller, I bumped into a man. ITiis man missed 
his watch and accused me of stealing it. He described it 
as a gold hunter with ” S. B. M.” on the'back of it. 1 had 
tivo watches with me, one of them a gold hunter with my 
initials, *' S. H. M.” Very fortunately for me however the 

man found his own 


W andering 
through Hamp¬ 
shire, 1 came upon 
the village of 
Abbott's Ann. I 
discovered the 
church to be of 
great interest, as it 
possesses a custom 
unique of its kind. 

Along the north 
\\ a 11, suspended 
from the ceiling, 
are about thirty 
chaplets of card¬ 
board, to each of 
w'hich are attached 
four white paper 
gloves; actually 
not all the gloves 
are there, as some 
have crumbled 
away with age. 

The custom is that 
when any bachelor 
or unmarried 
woman is buried 
there, these gloves 
are hung up and 
the names of the 
deceased inscribed 
above them. The 
earliest dates back 
to 1740. 

We also select 
for printing: 

In my wander¬ 
ings in Suffolk I 
visited the churches 
of Sudbury. The 
parish church of 
St. Gregory is Drawing by Autrey Hammond. 
claimed to be the 

most ancient Author of “How to Manage Our 

church in East 
Anglia, the present 

one being built before 1100 on the site of a yet earlier one. 
But what especially attracted my attention was a little 
iron ring on the beautifully carved door, which the verger 
told me was called the Sanctuary Ring, and in bygone 
days, when many of the peasants were too poor to buy a 
ring, was used to bind the man and woman together in 
the sacrament of marriage. 

(Ella Rivers Noble, Bridge House, Lyston, Long Melford, 
Suffolk.) 



Author of “How to Manage Our 


watch in his hijv 
pocket where 
he had absent- 
mindedly put it. 

I never carry two 
watches now I 

(S. Barrington 
M c CIe a n, 21, 
Green knowe 
Road, Ncwlands, 
Glasgow, S.3.) 

We also highly 
commend the 
replies by J. N. 
Banister (Lcy- 
land). B. M. Beard 
(BexJe J' li e a t h), 
John E. Woods 
(Coventry), A. 
Eleanor Pinning- 
ton (Norwich), E. 
S w e a t m a n 
(Reading), B. A. 
Billings (Man¬ 
chester), Mrs. 
Maude R. Fleeson 
Manchester). Mrs. 
Emily E. Moore 
(Letch worth), 
Norah M. Butter¬ 
field (Westward 
Ho!), Teresa 
Bellamy Noble 
(Long Melford), 
Phyllis E. Noble 
(Long Melford), 
Rev. Edwin j. 
Matthews (Caine), 
Captain Wm. 
Jaggard (Strat- 
f ord-on -Avon). 

Arn^mwm ^ ^ • C e c i 1 i a 

Mr. HoBfT Sava**. Baumann (Cran- 

Womeo" (Toulmin). See page 93. leigh), Evelyn D. 

B a n g a y (Ches- 
ham), L. F. Golds- 

mid (I-ondon, S.W.), Joyce Dugdalc (Wellington), 
J. E. A. Gedge (Bagborough). 

V.—-The Prize of Half a Guinea for a short passage 
from any well-known novel showing the 
author's insight into the psychology of a child, 
is awarded to Mrs. E. G. Elton, 4, Forrest 
Gardens, Norbury, S.W.16, for the following : 

Then when he stood clothed and of a cheerful mind 


In Chichester Cathedral we found two of the oldest 
specimens of bas-relief carving existing in this country. 
These represent Biblical scenes, and the figures are carved 
of a size in ratio to their importance. Thus, in the Raising 
of Lazarus. Christ is the full height of the plaque, Lazarus, 
the second most important figure, is a little shorter, the 


once more in front of the fire, a shyness stole over him. 
He knew that the moment for presents was approaching; 
he knew that very shortly he would have to kiss and 
kissed by a multitude of persons; that he would have to 
say again and again, * Oh, tliank you, thank you so much I * 
that he would have his usual consciousness of his inability 
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to thank anybody at all in the way that they expected to 
be thanked. Helen and Mary never worrit about such 
things. They delighted in kissing and hugging and multi¬ 
tudes of woids. If only he might liave had his presents 
to himself and then stolen out and said. * Thank you ' to 
the lot of them and have done with it. What happened to 
Jeremy at that moment ? Did he recollect that only a few 
hours before he had been hating Aunt Amy with a fine 
frenzy of hatred ? For nearly a week he had been chafing 
under her restraint, combating her commands, defying her 
orders. He had 'been seeing her as everything that the 
Dean's Ernest had but now been calling her. Now he only 
saw her as someone to be defended, someone who was his. 
someone even who depended on him for support. He 
would have challenged a whole world of Deans in lier 
defence. He said something, but no one could hear his 
words; then he sprang upon the startled Ernest." 

■ Hugh Walpole, Jeremy. 

We also select for printing: 

" It was a strange craze certainly: but Harold, who 
invented his own games and played them without assistance, 
always stuck staunchly to a new fad, till he had worn it 
quite out. Just at present he was a muffin man. and day 
and night he went through passages and up and down 
staircases, ringing a noiseless bell and offering phantom 
muffins to invisible wayfarers. It sounds a poor sort of 
sport; and yet—to pass along busy streets of your own 
building, for ever ringing an imaginary bell and offering 
airy muffins of your own make to a bustling, thronging 
crowd of your own creation—^there were points about the 
game, it cannot be denied. 

Kenneth Grahams, I'he Golden Age. 

(C. S. Stamper, 54, St. Augustine Avenue, Grimsby, 
Lines.) 

We also highly commend the replies by Mrs. May 
Bclben (Wimbome), A. C. Marshall (Edinburgh). 
Agatha Honnywill (Bri&tol), S. Barrington McClean 
(Glasgow). John E. Woods (Coventry), Meliin W. Jones 
(Cardiff), T. W. Griffiths (Swansea), W. L. Dudley 
(Halifax). B. M. Beard (Besdeyheath), L. F. Goldsmid 



A. Wm. fillto, 

Avthor «l ** Aaettle ** (HuMhtiMoaX 



Mr. Dudley Harbron, 


Author or ** Amphlon " (Dent). 

(London, S.W.), Iris Ottaway (Bungay), Phyllis E. Noble 
(Long Melford), R. S. Mitchell (Fortrose), Ifime Ormsby 
(Addiscombe), Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), 
E. Sweatman (Reading), P. Page (London, S.W.), G. Pitt 
(London. N.). R. Allen (Liverpool), S. Homfray (Col¬ 
chester), P. M. Freeston (London, N.), B. A. Billings 
(Manchester). Winifred Simmons (Parkstone), Margery 
Young (Spondon), Sylvia Hooke (I^ndon, E.C.). 

VI.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review, 
in not more than one hundred words, of any 
recent book, is awarded to B. Noel Saxelby, 
at/ 2, Belvedere Terrace, West Road. Buxton, 
Derbyshire, for the following: 

CIMARRON. By Edna Ferber. (Heinemann.) 

Yancey Cravat, with his romantic figure, golden voice, 
skill with the gun : h\s championship of the downtrodden 
—Indian, Negro, Jew, woman; his scorn of security and 
Ills restless instability, is topical of the buoyant (often 
flamboyant) pioneer-adventurer in the raw days of the 
opening-up of Oklahoma. But. as he himself says, it is 
the sun-bonnet, not the sombrero, that settles the new 
lands. His gently-bred wife and the other women go 
doggedly about the business of bringing civilisation into 
the wilderness. The author gives us a moving panorama 
of colour and life—a great achievement. 

Wc also select for printing : 

THE DOOR. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tlie intriguing nature of this mystery novel baffles the 
most astute clue-hunters. A series of crimes follow in 
swift succession, for no apparent reason, until circumstantial 
evidence gathers around an innocent man. who is con¬ 
demned. The thrills of the story are mauitained by means 
of seemingly trivial details, discovered by various members 
of the families concerned, which have vital bearings on the 
solution of the crimes committed. But neither the per¬ 
sistence of Judy, nor the wiles of Inspector Harrison. 
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prepare the reader for the final explanation. The secrecy, 
the tense atmosphere, convey the right psychological effect 
throughout the mystery. 

(B. M. Beard, 2x4, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 

GENERALLY SPEAKING. By G. K. Chesterton. 

(Methuen.) 

Although the titles of the essays in this book suggest the 
scope of Mr. Chesterton's subject-matter, only careful 
reading reveals the versatile originality of his thoughts. 
In a small volume he strides t6 the outposts of history 
and delves beneath the surfaces of civilisation. As always, 
he is a new-comer startling us with a forceful placing of 
words, luring us by-some unusual simile to sec new com¬ 
parisons. His commanding epigrams present new themes 
for meditation. The complete collection forms a fascinat¬ 
ing commentary on life and art woven together witli deft 
irony. 

(C. S. Stamper, 54, St. Augustine Avenue, Grimsby, 
Lines.) 

NOTHING TO PAY. By Caradoc Evans. 


Dallas Kenmare (Bamt Green), R. K. Spedding (Liver¬ 
pool), E. M. O'Brien (Drogheda), Esther Samms 
(Luton), P. Baker (King’s Langley). 

VII.— The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to A. Eleanor Pinning- 
ton, 70, Pitt Street, Norwich. 


IN VARIOUS LANDS.* 

Dr. Berry’s book is a curious production and is perhaps 
not to be judged as other books, for it is composed of a 
series of travel talks with which the doctor regaled the 
listeners-in of Australia. So anxious was he to admit 
no inaccuracy that he submitted his original MS., before 
the delivery of the talks, to the American Consul-General 
in Australia. Unfortunately that gentleman does not 
appear to have received his office, as did Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne, J. R. Lowell and others, on account of his literary 
merits. At any rate he has not been critical with regard 
to those of Dr. Berry, for in this volume are an exasperating 
number of tags and facetious remarks. Twice at least we 
came across the curate and egg story, and the information 


(Faber & Faber.) 

There is nothing beautiful in this life-story of a man 
whose one aim was the making of money. The methods 
of its fulfilment are sordid beyond all telling, yet Caradoc 
Evans by sheer genius compels our interest, our entire 
attention from beginning to end. He is powerful in liis 
very simplicity ; his prose in dealing with this Welsh miser 
is the prose of the Bible; and his fierce ruthlessness 
characterising this first novel, doubtless lessens in no 
degree the hatred which his short stories, My People ” 
and " My Neighbours,” have earned for him already among 
his native people. 

(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 70, Pitt Street, Norwich.) 

We also highly commend the replies by T. W\ 
Griffiths (Swansea), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Norah 
M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), G. M. Starkey (Folke¬ 
stone), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), L. F. Goldsmid 
(London, S.W.), Arbel M. Aldous (Colchester), S. 
j 3 arrington MtCican (Glasgow). Mrs. Emily E. Moore 
(Letchworth). B. Noel Saxelby (Buxton), Agatha 
Honny will 


is kindly added that the egg was good in parts. Well, 
there are some parts of this book which please us. when 
the author is not walking like Agag—the tag habit is in¬ 
fectious I—but lets himself go, as for example on the 
negro question when he reaches Nashville, Tennessee. We 
.wish Dr. Berry had not found it necessary to add ” dee-po ” 
every time he writes ” station ” ; and after telling us that 
the dollar and cent system is a very simple one, as indeed 
it is, he gives an incredible tale of an incredibly stupid 
visitor to the States who became so muddled over his bill 
that he paid the waiter five dollars instead of one dollar 
seventy-five cents. Dr. Berry should take a little trip 
across Europe, preferably in the Orient Express, when he 
will, all in the space of three or four days, be called upon 
to pay for his meals in French francs, Swiss francs, Italian 
lire, Yugoslav dinars, Bulgarian and Turkish money. 

There is no doubt about it that Mr. Beckles Willson is 
a Canadian. He does not let us forget that interesting fact; 

* ” Through the States with a Seeing Kye." By Richard 
J. A. Berry, M.D., etc. 5s. (Sixnpkin Marshall.) ” From 
Quebec to Piccadilly.” By Beckles Willson. 125. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) ” Malta of the Knights.” By E. W. 
&hcimerhoni. 258. (Heinemann.) 


(Bristol), 
Winifred 
Simmons 
(Parkston c), 
Margery 
Young 
(Spo n d o n), 
A. Mauricc 
Hancock 
(South 
Shields), 
Sylvia Hooke 
(London, 
E.C.). Clifford 
Bower-Shore 
(Stockport), 
Mrs. May 
Belben (Wim- 
borne), B. 
Kenneth 
Wesander 

Barbara 
Hughes- 
Stanton 
(I-ondon,W.), 
Ethel M. 
Kenn edy 
(Worthing), 
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and the publicity which he has been giving to Canada for 
the best part of his life has probably been accomplished 
in a more artistic manner than that which Dr. Berry 
encountered at St. Louis. Mo., and several other American 
cities. Mr. Willson was the official biographer of the late 
Lord Strathcona, but he was far from being his idolater. 
Similarly we find that many portraits in this book of 
memoirs have the shadows that make them more lifelike. 
We read on and on. What an interesting life has been that 
of Mr. Heckles Willson, and how well he has told us of it. 
The number of celebrities who are referred to is very 
great. Some of them appear to the general reader in a 
novel light. Who would have thought that l^rd Alver- 
stone. the Lord Chief Justice, could behave in this fashion ? 
The part most probably played by a well-known London 
editor in the appointment of Lord Byng to tlie command 
of the Canadians in France is told. I believe, for the first 
time. Byng and this editor were close neighbours in 
Essex, where also we are entertained by a glimpse of a 
very famous novelist in his role as a country gentleman. 
Talking of the country. Mr. Willson relates the fruitless 
efforts made by his wife and himself to retain their English 
and their local servants at a rather lonely and reputedly 
haunted house in Nova Scotia. They had in all no fewer 
than fifty-three servants, whose period of service ranged 
from six hours to three months—the latter being the 
maximum. It is impossible to touch in a brief review on 
more tlian a very small proportion of the vivid sketches 
we find in this book. There is that of Wyndham Deedes 
in his tent on the edge of the Plain of Sharon, where he 
was buried all day in Turkish and Arabic documents, one 
of which—for an excellent reason—^he reduced to ashes. 
This occurs in the course of our author's war experiences, 
when he became Major Heckles Willson and was, with his 
usual good fortune, entrusted with a job that lends itself 
to brilliant description. 

The two last words can very well be applied to Miss 
Schermerhorn’s book about the Knights of Malta. In 
fact it is, especially at the beginning, a little too brilliant. 
We are rather blinded at our first view of the island, as 


the sun goes up and " Valetta's far-famed stronghold looms 
up into the tender morning sky— a monstrous mountain of 
golden bastions—Ossa piled on Pelion in huge elemental 
chaos 1 ** Yet this book is fascinating, and for anyone 
contemplating a visit to Malta it is indispensable. We 
are told a great deal about the arrival of the Knights after 
they had rather reluctantly availed themselves of the offer 
of Charles V. The relations between the Knights, with all 
their retainers, and the native Maltese is very well depicted. 

And if a Maltese guard, who presumed to arrest a certain 
Chevalier de Pins for ‘ all sorts of vile excesses and dis¬ 
turbances in the streets,' was condemned to be stripped 
and bound upon an ass with his face toward the tail, and 
driven through the streets of Valeria where men, posted 
at every comer, beat him so lustily with long canes as he 
passed, that he died from the effect, it is only fair to note 
that the offending knight received a no less vigorous meteing 
out of justice, for he was sentenced to life imprisonment 
and died a maniac in his dungeon." Grand Master after 
Grand Master passes before our eyes. Some of them 
deserve the highest admiration, some deserve contempt— 
such as he who fled from before Napoleon—and some deserve 
pity. There was for instance the French Grand Master, 
an aged gentleman called Ix; Cassi^re, who was superseded 
by his Knights, though they allowed him to keep a suite of 
four knights, two butlers, two carriers, nine pages, four 
waiters, four chaplains, three doctors and several palace 
domestics. This was a much more magnificent retitiue 
than the one that followed Charles V, after his abdication, 
to the monastery of Yuste in the Spanish province of 
Estremadura, and Charles was by no means unattended. 
But magnificence reigned in the Malta of the Knights, just 
as much as valour and other virtues. On the other hand 
we are given an account of the horrors suffered by the 
chained galley-slaves, who sometimes were compelled to 
remain at the oars for two days and nights at a stretch, 
with food pushed into their mouths, like ^uel into a furnace. 
There is a great deal in this book that is of the highest 
interest. 

Henry Baerlein. 


HILAIRE BLELLOC AS POET. 

By Richard Pennington. 


A CRITIC has recently reminded us that Mr. Belloc 
has just turned sixty. A gooS age, and well 
employed, when we consider the fruits of Mr. Belloc's 
thirty-five years of writing. For no man surely can 
look back with more pride upon work that has always 
been honest and well done, loyal to a constant ideal, 
courageous and sincere, and not infrequently of a high 
degree of beauty. This was a happy reminder of an 
anniversary if it sends a few more readers to a good 
writer and a clear thinker, and \ man who. though in 
a few things wide of the mark dnd partisan, is yet worth 
a dozen of his more popular contemporaries. 

To speak of Mr. Belloc here as a poet simply may 
seem strange to some to whom he is memorable chiefly 
for the excellent prose of his essays or for such exhilarat¬ 
ing books as " The Four Men ” and “ The Pa^ to 
Rome.'* There have moreover been other manimta- 
tion$ of his protean spirit; there are the pKilitical 
novels, the biographical studies, the military histories— 
and how well Mr. Belloc can describe *a campaign in its 
essentials, and what a suggestive book is Warfare 


in England " !—there arc the children's books, *and 
finally a most entertaining History of England, though 
it strays to dubious conclusions at times. But these 
things are more or less of the present day and ephemeral. 
What is more certain of enduring fame and likely to 
carry Mr. Belloc's name to posterity is the poetry ; yet 
it is probably true that this has received the least 
recognition of all his work. 

Why this should be so it is difficult to say. His 
poetiy is not obscure or esoteric or “ new " in any 
unpopular way. It has on the contrary the happy 
characteristics of closeness to tradition and a firm 
basis upon logical thought. It has also a certainty 
of utterance and a clarity of form that are admirable, 
and with these, a lovely rhythm all its own, and that 
power of intense suggestion that great poetry alone 
possesses. Some, remembering his partly Frendi 
descent, have found foreign influences in hLs work. It 
may be that the frequent perfection, of form—too often 
not an English trait—suggests the French clarity of mind. 
But his poetry, the best of it, is essentially English. 
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Of the immortality of some of the poems there is no 
doubt. Again and again, scanning one’s shelves of 
modem poets, one takes down the tall blue volume 
of *' Poems and Sonnets ” to find the beauty of some 
of these pieces assuring, in this age when so much in 
poetry is unsatisfying. The epigrams for example have 
the perfection of Landor’s finest work; some of the 
sonnets have a lovely vehemence that Brooke momen¬ 
tarily captured and Wordsworth at his best achieved; 
while there are lyrics as pure in melody and exquisite 
in execution as those of 
the Elizabethan and the 
Caroline poets. And 

there is too a satiric ^ 

humour that plays over 

some of the pages and 

|;ives us a kind of verse 

too rare in England, yet 

poetry in spite of the ^ 

fierce intent. ABB 1:9 

Several the poems ^ / 

have become too well / i 

known .atithologies to 

need quotation, such as / 

’’The South Country,” 

” The Birds,” ” Ha’nacker 
Mill.” But the fine sonnets 
are generally not antho- 
logised and go the more 
widely unknown there- 
fore for as Mr. Graves 
complained in his sparkling 
petard with which he 
sought to destroy the 
popular anthology (” A 
Pamphlet against Antho¬ 
logies ”). when a little 

of a man’s work is put ^ ^ . 

into an anthology the 
reading public generally 

content themselves with that and do not search out 
his other writings. Here however is one sonnet that 
has not to my knowledge been bagged by the compilers : 

“ But oh! not lovely Helen, nor the pride 
Of that most ancient Ilium matched with doom. 
Men murdered I*riam in his royal room 
And Troy was burned with fire and Hector died. 

For even Hector’s dreadful day was more 
Than all his breathing courage dared defend. 

The armourM light and bulwark of the war 
Trailed his great glory to the accustomed end. 

*' He was the city's buttress, Priam’s son. 

The soldier born In bivouac praises great 
And horns in double front of battle won. 

Yet down he went: when unremembering fate 
Felled him at last with all his armour on. 

Hector: the horseman : in the Scaean Gate.” 

Tliere are other lovely ones: the sonnet on frozen 
winter; on Rome; that one on Sleep, with its lulling 
sestet : 

” Above the surf-line, into the night bree/c ,* 

Eastward above the ever-whispering seas; 

Through the warm airs with no more watch to keep. 
My day's run out and all its dooms are graven. 


O dear forerunner of Death and promise of Haven* 
O my companion. O my sister Sleep.” 

Simple; perhaps not pleasing to those strict fanatics 
of the sonnet to whom anything not Miltonic is not 
worthy of the name; but how lovely, how accom¬ 
plished ! Of this graceful and finished verse Mr. Belloc 
is a master. There are those stanzas in the Dedicatory 
Ode that begin, in an abrupt change from the humour 
of 

"And One (myself I mean—no less). 

Ah!- will Posterity 
— 

Not only deserve 

But hasn’t managed to 
achieve 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 


From a drawlDK by H. A. Perry. 


with the lines 
" I will not try the reach 

^ 

BMH alone, 

// \\ To moor a boat bereft of 

/ / \\ 

At ^’’arnton’s tiny docks 

/ \ . . 

Finally there are the 

epigrams, that may prove 
‘the most enduring of alt 
his work. Landor wrote 
much, but ” Gebir ’* is 
forgotten and few read the 
Imaginary Con versa- 
^^BBB^^r tions ” ; but his epigrams 

BB^B have lasted and are 

remembered by men the 

Ar world over. So it may be 

Y Posterity will forget the 

Mr. HlUir. 

„ ^ ^ tory and much of the 

.yH. A. Perry. r 

essays—though some of 
these arc worthy of 
preservation—and cherish a few lyrics and such 
epigrams as these: 

On a SLiiEPiNo Friene). 

1 -ady, when your lovely head 
Droops to sink among the Dead, 

And the quiet places keep 
You that so divinely sleep; 

Then the dead sliall blessed be 
With a new solemnity. 

For such Beauty, so descending, 
lUedges them that Death is ending. 

Sleep your fill—but when you wake 
Dawn shall over Lethe break.” 

The Statue. 

*' When we are dead, some Himting-boy will pass 
And find a stone half-hidden in tall grass 
And grey with age; but having seen that stone 
(Which was your image), ride more slowly on.” 

We may end with another : 

When I am dead, I hope it may be said : 

•• His sins were scarlet, but in'* books were read.” 

He need have no fear for his poems; they always 
will be. 
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NOTICES. 

AU eommuHicatioHS int§nd§d Jor the Editor mugt bs addressed to 
the Editor of Thb Bookman. St. Paul's House. Warwick 
^UARK. London. £.€. 4 . 

A prelirmnary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The autumn publishing season is now in full 
swing. It is a heartening experience to spend an 
hour with the publishers' autumn lists, for either 
publishers are incurable optimists heading for bank¬ 
ruptcy or we have many reasons for thinking the 
heart of the nation is sound, its mind alert and 
interest varied and quick, and its pocket not quite 
empty. I am not concerned to calculate whether 
the number of books published this autumn will 
exceed other records, being only too ready to rejoice 
in the range and quality of what is offered. 

September has been a busy month—^indeed one 
firm indicates that it hopes to finish its respectably 
long list of autumn 
publications by the end of 
October. We are all so 
inevitably aware of the 
large number of novels pub¬ 
lished that it is well to be 
reminded of the splendid 
enterprise of British 
publishers in providing for 
other needs. Quite casually 
I noted the number of 
books on historical subjects 
either ready or soon to be 
publisbech In addition to 

Blenheim " by" Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan (reviewed 
in this issue), Longmans 
have just issued “William 
III and the Defer* e of 
Holland,” by Mary Caroline 
Trevelyan, and in October 
are to publish “ The Age of 
the Chartists, 1832-1854,’’ 
by J. L. and Barbara Ham- H 

mond. What a fruitful col¬ 
laboration theirs has been ! Macmillans have just 
published “ Sidelights on Queen Victoria,” by the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Ponsonby and promise for 
October, “ A History of Persia,” by Brig.-General 
Sir Percy Sykes, and have many other fine historical 
books on their list. The Bodley Head have just 
issued “ The Diaries of Colonel the Hon. Robert 
Fulke Greville,” which promise us an inside view of 
the life and times of George III. Ernest Benn, 


Ltd., continue their excellent “ The Modern World ” 
series, edited by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, and 
Elkin Mathews & Marrot, Ltd., have just put out 
“ Makers of Modern Europe,” by Count Carlo 
Sforza. For recent history, by common consent the 
most significant and important book, and one which 
will lie close to the hand of student and historian 
for a long time is “ Lord D'Abernon’s Diary,” the 
third and completing volume of which Hodder & 
Stoughton have just published. I note with keen 
interest that Cassells promise for very early October, 
“ Chapters of Autobiography,” by the late Earl of 
Balfour. This volume covers the period from his 
childhood to the year 1885. W'hat a story—^liad he 
lived to tell the whole. 

J. M. Dent & Son have chosen to-day as the date 
of simultaneous publication in England, and in 
America by Longmans, of Gordon Craig’s “ Henry 
Irving.” The design on the wrapper of the English 
edition contains the initials 
of everyone who acted or 
worked with Irving at the 
Lyceum, including even 
the stage carpenter. The 
publishers propose to give 
a prize for the most com¬ 
plete list of the people 
indicated by the initials. 
Here is a chance for the 
“ old school ” of theatre¬ 
goers who will enjoy 
rummaging in the “ glory- 
box ” of rich memories 
whether they get the prize 
or not. In any case they 
are sure of their reward, 
but the one with inside 
information straight from 
behind the scenes seems to 
stand a good chance of the 
offered prize. 


MIee Mary C. Travalyaa. The same publishers 

promise us quickly a second 
and enlarged edition of “ The Stuffed Owl ”—that 
Anthology of Bad Verse, selected by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis and Charles Lee, which went straight to its 
mark and made us realise there are bright ideas all 
around us—^if only we could see them. * What 
“ stuffing ” for Christmas I The indefatigable 
R. Brimley Johnson is bringing together in his 
“ Jane Austen ” all that we know or need to know 
atout one of whom some of us cannot know too 
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much. This book is listed for October publication 
by Dent. By the way, I need not remind you to 
keep your eye on the world-famous Everyman’s 
Library to which have just been added Goethe’s 
Conversations with Eckermann; - Fielding’s 

Amelia ” ; and Middlemarch,” by George Eliot, 
i Also we are not likely to overlook the Worlds 
Classics to which Oxford University Press have just 
added two Jane Austen 
volumes. 

Arnold Bennett’s new' 
novel, Imperial Palace,” 
is 672 pages, small demy 
8vo, cloth boards, los. 6d. 
net, and will be published 
October 9th, at a time when 
we have over two million 
unemployed. The latter fact 
w'ill not prevent adequate 
sales, however, for the final 
and dominating fact about 
a book is not its price, not 
even its author, but the 
book itself. He has chosen 
a big canvas—quite other 
than writing a lot of w'ords 
—and if he has succeeded 
in his aim to interpret the 
hurried life of modern days, 
the romance of big business, 
the book will sell. Recent 
best - sellers like ” Good 
Companions ” and ” Angel 
Pavement” have put new 
heart into the trade. Some 
people talk as though 
the millennium would 
come if all books were 
to be sold at 6d., whereas, 
even in these days, people pay los. 6d. for a novel 
and are glad. The really significant feature of 
to-day is not the number of the unemployed but the 
amount of money spent for amusement—^that is the 
river which will make glad authors, publishers, 
booksellers, and the public themselves if we can get 
the right books. 

With cheap books in mind, surely two of the best 
“ omnibus ” volumes which this or any other year 
can offer are—the one volume edition of ** A History 
of English Literature,” by Emile Legouis and Louis 
Cazamian (i8s.; Dent); and " The Outline of 
History,” by H. G. Wells, containing the full 
material of the two volume revised edition, together 
wdth all the Horrabin maps, charts and drawings 
(8s. 6d.; jCassell). Surely all that is required to-day 
for a liberal education is not money, but time and 
an ordinary amount of intelligence. This second 


Renaissance will surpass the first in the new worlds 
offered to the mind and for the sheer romance 
of learning. We are in the midst of a new, age of 
discovery, of the discovery of truth and the way to 
impart and share it. 

T. M. M. wrote in the Manchester Guardian a few 
weeks ago : ” The next best-seller will probably be 
religious in a general sort 
of way—not of course 
theological, but written by 
someone who bears the same 
relation to theology that 
Mr. Wells bears to science. 
It will either be a very fat 
book or a very thin book, 
something precious ov some¬ 
thing .straight from the 
heart. Above all, it will be 
w'holesome. Yes, the next 
best - seller will carry us 
back to the good old pre¬ 
psychoanalysis days. ’' Well, 

I think I can put iny hand 
on a certain best-seller and 
it is religious without being 
theological, it is a thin book 
in that it is about 40,000 
w'ords, it is precious just 
because it comes straight 
from the heart. It is ” God 
in the Slums,” pictures of 
the work the Salvation 
Army is doing in the slums, 
told by Hugh Redwood, the 
assistant managing editor of 
the News Chronicle, and jiist 
published by Hodder & 
Stoughton at is. paper, 
and 2s. bd. cloth. One of 
those books whose every reader becomes a book¬ 
seller. The only question is as to how soon it will 
pass the hundred thousand mark—^my guess is, 
before Christmas. 

I have just read with interest an article in the 
Autumn Number of Artwork on “A Century of 
Book Illustration, 1830-1930,” by Douglas Percy 
Bliss. We hope in the near future to publish a 
valuable contribution on the subject. The camera 
and other inventions of method and process are 
driving the old style of illustrator hard. Yet 
because truth and beauty have been joined together 
by God man can not put them asunder. Ordinary 
illustrations will continue to come from the mechanic 
hand or the various mechanical inventions, but the 
artist-interpreter will have his place in the service of 
truth as long as man and women take pen in hand. It 
looks to me that this is going to be rather a lean season 



Mr. Arnold Bennett. 

From a drawing by H. A. Perry. 
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for really good il¬ 
lustrated books of 
the better sort, but 
the Bodley Head, 
Ltd., have started 
well with three 
books: Fielding's 
“Tom Jones,“ 
with 20 full page 
illustrations in 
photogravure and 

^ ^ „ numerous draw- 

Mr, Robert Hichoaa* . -111 j 

mgs in black-and- 

white by G. Spencer Pryse : “ The Red Lily," by 

Anatole France, translated by Winifred Stephens, 

with illustrations and decorations by Donia Nach- 

shen ; and “ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 

Mr. Hyde,” illustrated by S. G. Hulme Beaman. 

It reminds some of us of the passing of the years 
that Cassells have just published Robert Hichens’ 
new novel, “ The Bracelet.” He belongs to another 
generation, but is no interloper in this. Ah me, 
with what riches we dower the writers that first win 
us ! It’s a long day since 1 first read him and I am 
in his debt. 

I read recently a savage article on how Australia 
stones its prophets- in this case writers—by not 
lifting a hand to help them This caused me to read 
with more than usual interest an article by Vance 
Palmer in The New Statesman for August 30th, 
where he asks why Australia has produced so little 
literature. Part of his answer is that there is more 

good native product than_ 

the “ outsider ” thinks 
unless he has made a 
reasonj^^le .study of the 
subj^^ct—but the implied 
charge hold:^. Partly it is 
the inevitable influence of 
the “ old country ” in a 
wider sense than just Eng¬ 
land ; but more it is due to 
the sparse population and 
its distribution in the 
country. The virility of 
tlie Australian, the varied 
nature of his country,,thb . 
inevitable development 
which cannot fail such a 
people and land in view of 
world conditions make it 
certain that Australia 
has a literary future. 

For the second time, 

Vance Palmer has won 
the Sydney Bulletin 
prizei and the winning Aothorof**ThePMUMoi 


novel, “ The Pas- 
sage, IS just 
published in this 
country by Stan¬ 
ley Paul. I was 
particularly inte¬ 
rested in the last 
two sentences of 
Mr. Palmer’s 
article: “Good 
novels do not 
spring out of 
nothing ; they 

depend pn audiences, publishers, a tradition of the 
. importance of writing.” Literature is neither the 
affair nor the product of publisher and author— 
in the long run, the law of supply and demand 
determines not only the quantity but the quality of 
books. In the meantime, and from Australia, we 
have also “ The Fortunes of Richard Mahony.” 

I am glad to know that T. & T. Clark will soon 
have ready Ronald Campbell Maefie’s Thomson 
Lectures, which they are publishing under the title 
“ Science Rediscovers God.” I have read the 
manuscript and fully appreciate its worth. It is a 
poet's interpretation of science in its many fields, 
the scientific approach to truth and results achieved. 
It calls for a poet adequately to feel and record the 
revelations, of modern science. 

Not so very long ago I told Marcus Woodward that 
I woxild gladly give a handful of years to have his 
knowledge of earth and sea and sky. He smiled, 
but I meant it nor should 
1 live the less. He sees and 
knows—and I am glad to 
see in Humphrey Toulmin's 
list, “Old Man of the 
Woods,” where M a r c u .s 
Woodward talks to scouts 
and cubs. 

The Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Press are publishing 
early in October a book 
that will give us back “ the 
years that the locusts have 
eaten ”—“ The Eighteen 
Eighties,” edited by Mr. 
Walter de la Mare. Separ¬ 
ate essays give us different 
aspects of those opulent 
days, though they were 
in the heart of Victoria’s 
reign: T, E. Brown, by 
F, S. Boas ; Newman and 
Bruoo Oraama. Manning, by C. C. Martin- 
Brothn Aiuie*‘(KiitdiinMii). dalc; PatcT, by T. S. Eliot; 
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Fiction, by Forrest Reid ; Gilbert and Sullivan, by 
G. K. Chesterton ; Ibsen, by H. Granville-Barker ; 
Martin Tupper, by John Drinkwater ; Lewis Carroll, 
by Walter de la Mare—^there you are, Victorianism, 
and neither plain nor hat. After all we had more 
than a question mark in those dark days, and now 
that all the railings are down there is not more park 
—only a larger and dustier stamping ground. 

A truly gorgeous book, showing what the camera 
can do in the hands 
an 

a 

the 

eyes to 

reader up 

every page an 

Home 

by 

the 

the 

story the Aus- 

by 

Maw- 

There 

pages 

you your 
you are 

photographs 
you romance 

glamour 

Antarctic, the 
other side of the 
shield, for those 

with eyes to see. Sir Douglas is too strong to boast, 
but he Ipoked up from his littered desk in an 
improvised office as he was preparing for the ex¬ 
pedition on which he is at present engaged, and with 
a smile said to me : “ A real authority on Antarctic 
literature has said this is the best that has been 
^tten—and I think there is that in it which ought 
to live." This will be a magnificent gift-book for 
Christmas, alike for the story it has to tell and the 
pictures which so gloriously help to tell it. 

“The Diary of a Provincial Lady," by E. M. 
Delafield, has been appearing in Time and Tide, and 
Macmillans will have the book ready for early 
October. They make an interesting claim—that 


it is a humble feminine version of the famous 
“ Diary of a Nobody." Whether this claim is 
established or no, a book from £. M. Delafield is 
always welcome. 

It does not look as though we are to have a large 
number of theological books this autumn, but there 
are several of more than ordinary value and im¬ 
portance. There is “ ITie Faith of a Moralist," the 
Gifford Lectures of 1926-1928, by Professor A. E. 

I Taylor, coming from 

Macmillans. P r o - 
fessor Taylor has 
one of the most 
acute and interest¬ 
ing minds of our day 
and every word he 
writes is carefully 
weighed by those 
who count in philo¬ 
sophy and theology. 
John Murray is 
publishing imme¬ 
diately “The 
Philosophy of 
the Good Life," 
the Gifford Lec¬ 
tures, by Bishop 
Gore, 1929 -1930. 
Also, at the end of 
October, they will 
have ready the first 
volume of the Third 
and Final Series of 
“The Letters of 
Queen Victoria," 
edited by George 
Earle Buckle. 

I heard on good 
authority recently 
that the New Novels 
Sir Douflaa Mawaon. at One Dollar in 
America is an ex¬ 
periment that has already more than justified itself 
—at least so far as sales up to the present are con¬ 
cerned. There are other factors than present sales in 
this matter but it may well be that, as my friend put 
it, economic conditions have forced the American 
publishers into a course of action which will prove 
one of the very best steps the trade has ever taken. 
I think my friend meant two things at least—^that 
America now sees the immense, almost immeasur¬ 
able, possibilities of the cheap market which up to 
the present she has uot appreciated and developed 
as British publishers have; secondly, the dollar 
book is increasing the number of bookshops out of 
all calculation. Every drug-store is now a potential 
bookshop, and many of them, actually. This second 

$ 
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point, of course, can and must be looked at from 
many other points of view, not least from the stand¬ 
point of the straight bookseller who does not stock 
other wares. Anything that stimulates the book¬ 
seller to business enterprise is good : a policy which 
leads to his funeral involves others in the long run. 
Still, like so much more in America, it is all very 
interesting. 

I recall the many times when my friend, the late 
St. John Adcock, spoke in quiet appreciation of the 
poetry of John Free- 
onan. The last occasion 
was soon after 
Freeman's death. I am 
very glad to know that 
Macmillans will have 
ready in October 
"Last Poems of John 
Freeman,” with an 
Introduction by J. C. 

Squire. Also anew 
book by Wilfrid 
Gibson: " Hazards : 

Poems, 1928-1930.” 

A London daily 
newspaper has inau¬ 
gurated an interesting 
competition in con¬ 
nection with its 
serialisation of 
" Memoirs of My Early 
Life,” by the Rt. Hon. 

Winston S. Churchill. 

They are rightly using 
this vivid auto- 
bi.ig/aphy. to heip 
some othei young man 

or woman to find themselves jp«d their life work. 
Mr. Churchill can make us see life and events 
as he saw them wh^ he had to make decisions 
or suffer life's pressures and discipline. The book 
will be ready through Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 
during October. The author of ” The ' W ' Plan,” 
Mr. Graham Seton, has written another spy novel, 
this time with a Polish setting, " The Governor of 
Kattowitz,” which the saine house announces for 
October, a very cheermg announcement indeed. 

One of the coming books on my own reading list is 
Helen Ashton's ” Mackerel Sky ” (GoUanez), which 
will be published not later than early October. Her 
" Dr. Serocold ” is repeating its British success in 
America. Also I must have ” The Omnibus J. J. 
Connington,” which contains four full-length 
stories: The Two Tickets Puzzle; Mystery at 
Lynden Sands; The Case with Nine Solutions; 
Nemesis at Raynham Parva. 


I notice that several publishers are announcing 
limited and signed editions, some of which make us 
think that the " commercial ” collector has brought 
it on his own head, as this seems the only explanation 
for their appearance. After all, the publisher and 
the author have a clear right to share in the spoils, 
to exploit the exploiters. Real collectors will know 
when to hold their hand—and keep both their hands 
in their pockets. 

I am very glad to see that the Oxford University 
Press are definitely 
announcing for the 
autumn, " A Life of 
Jesus,” by Basil 
Mathews, whose ” Clash 
of Colour" is so well 
known. He has been 
at work for many years 
on this Life for young 
people, having ;to lay it 
down again and again 
for other work. It 
ought to be very good. 

I n th"e middle of 
September, Cassells 
published Miss Storm 
Jameson’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the Puritan 
Revoluti on—" The 
Decline of Merry 
England.” She takes 
the line that Puri¬ 
tanism was really the 
enemy of religion and 
liberty. Not seldom, 

. . ^ of course, we are in- 

Joha Framnaa ^ j. 

debted to our enemies 

for many good things. It will certainly be a sincere 
and a provocative book. 

A most interesting book is promised from Gol- 
lancz for the late autumn—” St. Loe Strachey : His 
Life and Paper,” by Amy Strachey. His wife tells 
the story of his life from twenty-seven to sixty-seven. 
By force of circumstances he was a great journalist 
and friend of great men, but by nature he was a 
great lover of men, of England, and a great organ¬ 
iser. This will be a most interesting and en¬ 
lightening book in many ways. 

I have marked the following from Heinemann's 
list, and though I have to put them as in a catalogue 
for reasons of space, yet there is a lyric quality 
about the names and suggestions which title or 
author awaken in the mind: " The Life and Letters 
of James Elroy Flecker,” with an Introduction 
by J. C. Squire and a Memoir by HelW Flecker 
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^September); ** The Life and Letters of Sir Edmund 
^sse,” edited by the Hon. Evan Charteris (Sep- 
iember); “ The Greville Diaiy," edited by Lytton 
Strachey; " The * Wanderer' of Liverpool/' by John 
Masefield (September); and " Come Away Death/' 
•the new novel by Loma Rea, whose Six Mrs. 
dieenes ” I remember so well. Bookman. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS 

Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn has a great ailection for short 
sentences and a rather jerky style which somehow helps 
to confirm the reader's impression that he has a profound 
•understanding of the psychological processes of his charac¬ 
ters. His latest novel, ROMAN SUMMER (7s. 6d.; 
Thornton Butterworth), is chiefly concerned with John 
Austin, a young American of slow resolves, given to 
writing verses in the classical manner, and employed by 
-the Columbus Sentinel. With current American writers 
he is as dissatisfied as with himself, and concluding that 
what is the matter with them all is the American atmo¬ 
sphere, he makes for Rome, where, beyond a j^eradventure, 
it will be easy to be articulate in the proper manner 
There he begins a play about Catullus, but while inspira¬ 
tion lingers love comes to him. She was a Jewess, bom 
in Morocco, Esther Azancot by name, cultured and lovely 
.and with a highly developed race consciousness that made 
the thought of marriage with a man of difierent race 
impossible. She persuades John, as much by her refusal 
of his offer and her reasons for it as by her words, that 
•all d6racin6s, all rootless people, arc doomed to sterility; 
and so John turns homewards again, to live in Sandusky 
as a hundred-per-cent. American, marry his landlady's 
•daughter, father hundred-per-cent. American children, and 
write the simple annals of true Amencans wno ape no 
alien folk, but are content to be themselves. So he is 
resolving when the book ends, a book which Mr. Lewisohn 
has written .so adroitly that it holds the reader to the end. 

The Lorams livrd on Ludgato Hill, above the shop 
where Richard Loram, witli the skilful assistance of Hiram 
Sterne, bought and sold prints. By that you know that 
the tale Mrs. Fred Reynolds has to tell in THE LORAM 
.PICTURE (7s. 6d.; Bodley Head) is a tale of other 
days. Tradesmen still lived above their shops in the 
forties and fifties of the last century, when Queen Victoria 
primly sat upon her throne and primness ruled her subjects* 
'lives. Marriage was still the only career open to women. 
To submit and to settle down, to be cared for and sheltered 
—^what more could a woman wish ? There were days 
ahead when it would not be considered indelicate for a 
woman to give proof that she possessed the power to think 
ior herself and be independent, but those as yet were days 
undreamed of, save occasionally by such as Amelia Loram, 
^ho knew their dreams ridiculous and fulfilment of them 
-impossible, l^shfulness had not yet begun to mar the 
dignity of business, and all was leisurely done both in 
the shop below and the house above. Of such days is the 
‘Story, and in a leisurely manner suitable to the telling of 
•it Mrs. Reynolds tells of the lives of the Lorams, male 
and female, making us love them all and incidentally 
-arousing thanksgivings, especially in the breasts of her 
iair readers, that the dead days in which they lived are 
happily beyond recall. 

Another victory for the amateur sleuth, and a very 
creditable one at that is THE MURDER OP CECILY THANE, 


by H. Ashbrook (58. net; £30*6 & Spottiswoode). The dis¬ 
covery of the body of Cecily Thane presented a desperate 
problem because it was so obvious who had committed the 
crime I The deceased lady went to night clubs with paid 
escorts, and everything pointed very neatly to her boy friend, 
who had, unluckily, been mixed up in a thing of this sort 
before. However, the amateur sleuth, none other than the 
district attorney's '* silly ass " brother, began to butt in 
and ask apparently fool questions. This started the fun. 
Mr. Ashbrook tells a good story and creates a situation at 
once credible and intelligent, but his style suffers from 
over-emphasis, especially in the dialogue. The " silly ass ” 
is a bit too silly for such a capable thinker, and the district 
attorney as heavy as a Presbyterian elder. 

We see scores of open-air yams, but only on very rare 
occasions can we now read one. We supped our fill years ago. 
Wc fell however for MOUNTAIN MAN, a first novel by Harold 
C. Wire (7s. 6d.; Skeffington). From the first page the 
reader h.as a feeling of actuality—this man has footed the 
country he writes about, mountain and plain ; has fought 
forest fires and frxed the hot jealousy, greed and hate of 
living men and women. The ordinariness of the plot does 
not spoil this story, and wc shall certainly anticipate with 
interest the next book by this author. 

After Mr. Cecil Freeman Gregg’s success with his detec¬ 
tive novel. "The Murder On the Bus," we looked forward 
to his next book, THE BRAZEN CONFESSION (7s. 6d. net ; 
Hutchinson). The treatment, though not entirely un¬ 
familiar, is unusual because in the first chapter the criminal 
admits the crime, confident that there is no possibility of 
detection. Curiously enough, this criminal is not the 
central figure in the story. Following on the confession we 
are introduced to the events which led up to this admission 
of guilt. This latter involves the adventures of the good 
Inspector Higgins of Scotland Yard, and he is certainly 
up against it. I was always under the impression that 
the cheerful bonhomie of Scotland Yard officials with their 
suspects existed only between the covers of Mr. Edgar 
Wallace's books, but Inspector Higgins is also a friendly 
soul, which brightens matters up considerably. On tlie 
whole this is good work, but there is a tendency to con¬ 
fusion in the first half, which is dispelled as one proceeds. 
Higgins's intelligence functions much better towards the 
end of the job, and he is less obviously chasing his tail. 
The incidental gentry from the underworld are of the 
genuine " thug " brand. 

The scene of GUERRA, by Alfred Neumann (8s. fid.; 
Knopf), is laid amid the Revolution in Italy at the middle 
of last century. Guerra is the chief figure involved, and 
ihe reader is led tlirough over three hundred pages of 
stirring incidents. There are intrigues and counter 
intrigues, and beautiful women. Madda, Guerra's sister, 
stands out as a loyal sister, anxious above everything for 
her brother’s progress and safety. Then there is little 
Maria Pia, whom the revolutionary loves with all the 
fervour of liis strong and dominant narture. The scene 
in the bedroom, witli the brisk, capable doctor as Guerra, 
at the practitioner's request, gives his blood to save tlie 
life of the frail and delicate girl, is very well described, as 
are also some of the interviews between Guerra and the 
Grand Duke. Those who already are interested in the 
stirring history of Southern Europe during this period, 
namely 1848, will find iLe many details given by Mr. 
Neumann well worth a careful perusal. 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND MODERN 
PROBLEMS.* 

Plato described the philosopher as " the spectator of all 
time and eternity/' Dean Inge fits that description, for 
in his books on Christian Mysticism and Plotinus he has 
surveyed the eternal >vorld of values and now, in what he 
thinks will be his last considerable book to write, he 
" leaves the templa serena of divine philosophy to take 
part in the turmoil of the street and the market-place " 
to-day, when " notliing is now taken for granted or accepted 
on authority " and " the relation of the Gospel of Christ 
to problems of conduct is the storm-centre of religious 
controversy in post-war Europe and America/’ Truly 
this is " a considerable book/' whether we study its author 
in his characteristic moods, preferences and prejudices, 
or its literary charm, with its flashes of mordant wit, 
brilliant phrasing, judicial weighings of the pros and cons 
on most of the debatable subjects [engaging thinkers to¬ 
day, its searching surveys and summaries of the past 
liistory of moral questions and practice, and wistful peeps 
into the files of time yet to come. ” Considerable " too is 
the immense mass of material packed into this book: 
whole libraries have been ransacked for facts, statistics 
from Blue-books on vital themes of life and death, trade, 
divorce and what-not are ranged alongside of the extracts 
from the best thought on moral questions from Plato down 
to Bertrand Russell and Santayana, which the learned 
Dean has amassed in half a century of hard reading and 
study. 

In the first eighty pages the Dean sets forth what he 
conceives to be " the essence of New Testament Ethics,” 
proceeding thence to discuss at length ” the distortions of 
the Christian religion, (a) Asceticism, a one-sided exaggera¬ 
tion of a genuine element in Christianity, a world-renouncing 
and self-denying aspect,” and (6) ” the aberration . . . the 
monstrous growth of a theocratic Empire in Europe,” 
by which ” the Ethics of the Gospel have been at every 
point poisoned and distorted.” This presentation takes 
up the first half of the book : the second half gives detailed 
discussion of (a) the Problems of Social Ethics, and 
(6) Personal Ethics. Under Social Ethics are grouped 
what may be regarded as essays on The Ages of Science 
and Industrialism (which did not come into view in the 
New Testament), The Social Teaching in thu Early, 
Medieval, Reformation and Modern Periods of Church 
Histon’, '’hriie Population Question, Humanitarianism, 
Woman's PosHon and War. In the section on Personal 
Ethics we face the burning questions of Sex, Divorce, 
Suicide, and tlie Place of Beauty i¥l life. A closing 
copter gives a risumd of the volume and fruitful sugges¬ 
tions concerning the spirit in which the Church should 
face ” the new hopes '*nd duties the secular progress of 
humanity has brought ” nmv that ” civilisation is entering 
upon a new phase.” 

The method of treatment followed is ” to take the 
Ethics of the New Testament, as embodying the Christian 
revelation, and to bring them in comparison with the 
principles wliich seem to underlie the theory and practice 
of the white races to-day.” 'IJie standards of contem¬ 
porary ethical practice, in the Dean's view, seem to be 
** the greatest pleasure for oneself: tlie happiness of the 
greatest number, «or progress towards some ideal state of 
society ”; and ” the strongest appeal now seems to be 
to a kind of emotional utilitarianism with a calculus of 
pleasure and pain." Christian Ethics^ thus confront 
hedonism, utilitarianism, and secularism based on scien¬ 
tific views of man and the universe. Tlie standard by 
which Christian Ethics are to be ascertained is the charac¬ 
ter and teaching of Jesus Christ as given in the first three 

• ** Christian Ethics and Modern 1 ^'oblems.” By the Very 
Rev, W. R* Inge, K.C. V . 0 ., Dean of St. Paul's. 158. net. (Hodder 
h Stoughton.) 


Gospels, and as expounded and applied by St. Paul and 
St. John. As the Dean puts it, ” the only external, 
authoritative rule is given in the life and teaching of 
Christ as recorded in the New Testament. And this is 
hardly external, for it is accepted and interpreted by the^ 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti declaring itself in the Christian 
society and in the individual conscience ” (p. 27). A 
penetrating study of the Gospels as sources leads to the 
conviction that we have in them ” a revelation through a 
character which so far as fallible men can judge was 
perfect and consistent.” That character was one of a 
” profoundly religious and spiritual nature " marked by 
” deep wisdom, balance and breadth of mind, even irony 
and humour.” As regards Christ’s precepts. Dr. Ingo 
says, ” we find no system of Ethics, no code of rules for 
conduct, but an outlook, a manner of thinking and acting,, 
a standard of values, which necessarily penetrate every 
corner of the personality ” of man. Hence Christ ” did 
not burden His Church with a code, or confine posterity 
to the crude beliefs of an unscientific age.” Consequently, 

” we have a right, in virtue of our knowledge of the mind 
of Christ and belief in His continued spiritual presence, to< 
condemn and repudiate immoral doctrines and irrational 
taboos, even when these come to us supported by ccclesi- 
asticism ” (p. 23). What these doctrines and taboos are 
within the Church, how far the scientific view of the worlds 
of nature man and society square with the New Testament 
views of demon.s and spirits, miracles and eschatology, the 
reader must seek in the book itself: our space will not avail. 

Dean Inge is alive to the criticisms levelled against 
Christian Ethics as seen in the life and teachings of Jesus. 
The scant place for art and aesthetics, the seeming slight 
on family life, the stress on passive virtues, Nietzsche'S' 

” slave morality,” scorn of democratic ideals, the impractic¬ 
ability of the Sermon on the Mount, the stress on rewards 
for virtue and pains for vice as 'conflicting with pure- 
morality—all these modem criticisms are weighed upjand 
appraised. He agrees tliat there has been a painful lack 
of feeling, indeed blindness, as to the future of man on 
earth, owing to the early Christian absorption in the hope- 
of Christ's speedy return. There will be some furious- 
discussion of the freedom with which the Dean eliminates 
the passages on the Second Coming, the references to* 
Christ’s founding of a Church, in the Gospels, and the- 
frequent allusions to ” spurious passages ” in Paul's letters- 
and other parts of the New Testament. His reading of 
Church history as showing ” that traditional Christian 
Ethics has wandered a long way from the original Gospel 
will be contested, and his frequent insistence on ” mys¬ 
ticism as being tlie crown of religion ” he may find it hard 
to substantiate from the Gospel records of Christ's teachings. 
Bultmann, in Germany, is nearer the facts when he says- 
tliat Jesus always assumed that the plain average man,, 
and not the mystic, was aware, by conscience, of the 
actuality and claim of God, and Dr. Gore rightly emphasises 
that simple goodness and not mystic thrills is the staple 
of true religious life. Others may think that Dr. Inge fre¬ 
quently forgets to apply Christian Ethics when detailing, 
modem views on sex, war and divorce. But he will 
rejoin that you cannot apply a spirit, ” a fountain of life- 
and not a system,” "an outlook,” like a yardstick to- 
measure practice by. Others may think that the historical 
method of treatment requires a deeper preliminary philo¬ 
sophical discussion than the Dean has given. It would be- 
worth while in another edition if the Dean filled out the 
hints as to the absoluteness of the Christian Ethic, the* 
finality of its standard of values, and the way he con¬ 
ceives ho^' the "super-historical in ethics can hold the- 
historical together.” But ” ars longa^ vita brevis/’ He 
has done a great service to the world of thought by pre¬ 
senting his views of what constitutes the essence of Chris* 
tian practice in our workaday world. He has a serene 
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outlook for the future. A thousand years hence mankind 
will still be sitting at the feet of Jesus Christ. . . . Beyond 
Jesus of Nazareth the moral stature of humanity can never 

If 

go. 

Idinor slips to correct are, that not Schweitzer but 
Johannes Weiss coined' the term Interimsethik; Whittier 
and not Emerson wrote the lines on p. 384. Lowell's 
lines (p. 388) are incorrectly quoted, and the German 
^ (p. 40, n.l.) needs attention. 

R. Birch Hoyle. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON.^ 

Mr. Siegfried Sassoon won much praise and fame for his 
unusual book, " Memoirs of a Fox-hunting Man," but in 
the main he will be remembered in future years as a poet 
who was preoccupied with his memories of the horrors and 
the sadness of the Great War. He was a young man when 
those scarif3ring experiences were indelibly etched on his 
mind, and he has never ceased to protest against the 
cruelty, the uselessness and unreasonableness of- it all— 
the waste of youth and beauty both physical and natural. 
Thus he cried: 

“ Do you remember the rats; and the stench 
Of corpses rotting in front of the front-line trench— 

And dawn coming, dirty-white, and chill with a hopeless 
rain ? ' 

Do you ever stop and ask : ' Is it all going to happen again ? * 
Do you remember that hour of din before the attack— 
And the anger, the blind com¬ 
passion that seized and shook 
you then 

As you peered at the doomed and 
haggard faces of your men ? 

Do you remember the stretcher- 
cascs lurching back 
With d3dng eyes and lolling heads 
—those ashen-grey 
Masks of the lads who once were 
keen and kind and gay ? " 

His war poetry appeared soon 
after the dire cataclysm ceased. 

Ten years later, in "The 
Heart’s Journey," he seemed 
to envisage a literary future 
wherein he could rise above the 
old wan memories of horror and 
death, and reach that land of 
pure delight where his soul 
would have been a happy 
wanderer from the beginning 
had he not been born out of 
time and engulfed in the ex¬ 
coriating abyss of the War : 

“Soul, he my song; return 
arrayed in white; 

Lead home the loves that 1 have 
wronged and slain; 

Bring back the summer dawns 
that banished night 
With distant-warbling bird-notes 
after rain. 

Time’s war-worn traveller I. 

And you, O song, 

O soul, my Paradise laid waste 
so long." 

But apparently the aspiration is not to be realised, for 
in his new book, " Memoirs of an Infantry Officer," Mr. 
Sassoon once more voices—^this time in prose, but often 
lyrical prose—^his disgust at the brutality and horror of 
the War. Twelve years have not softened the hard im¬ 
pressions of that hideous period as they struck " rather a 
solitary-minded young man." Again he pictures the 
terrors and the pain of it all: 

“ There were hi^h-booted Gorman bodies too, and in the blear 
beginning of dayUght they seemed as much the victims of a 
catastrophe as the men who had attacked them. As 1 stepped 
over one of the Germans an impulse made me lift him up from 
the miserable ditch. Propped against the bank, his blond face 
was undiafigured, except by the mud which I wiped from his 
* " Memoirs of an Infantry Officer.” By the author of 
" Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man." 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


eyes and mouth with my coat-sleeve. He'd evidently been 
lalled while digging, for his tunic was knotted loopely about 
his shoulders. He didn’t look to be more than eighteen. Hoist¬ 
ing him a little higher, I thought what a gentle fm he had, and 
remembered that this was the first time I’d ever touched one Of 
our enemies with my hands. Perhaps 1 had some dim sense of 
the futility which had put an end to this good-looking youth. 
Anyhow I hadn’t expected the Battle of the Somme to be quite 
like this. . . . Kendlc was half kneeling against some broken 
ground; I remember seeing him push his tin bat back from 
his forehead and then raise hlmseu a few inches to take aim. 
After firing once he looked at us with a lively smile; a second 
later he fell sideways. A blotchy mark showed where the 
bullet had hit him just above the eyes. . . . Alternately crouch¬ 
ing and crawling. I worked my way back. I passed the young 
German whose >^dy 1 had rescued from disfigurement a couple 
of hours before.' He was down in the mud again, and someone 
liad trodden on his face. It disheartened me to see him. though 
his body had now lost all touch with life, and was part of the 
wastage of the War. He and Kendle had cancelled one another 
out in the process called' attrition of man-power.* Farther along 
I found one of our men dying slowly with a hole in his forehead. 
His eyes were open and he breaffied with a horrible snoring 
sound . • .** 

And he vividly conveys the sensations generated by 
intensive bombardment and a shot wound : 

“ Down in our frowsty cellar we breakfasted at six. unwashed 
and apprehensive. Our table, appropriately enough, was an 
empty ammunition box. At six-forty-five the final bombard¬ 
ment began, and there was nothing for us to do except sit round 
our candle until the tornado ended. For more than for^ 
minutes the air vibrated and the earth rocked and shuddered. 

. . . Barton and I sat speechless, deafened and stupefied by the 
seismic state of affairs, and when 
he lit a cigarette the match flame 
staggered crazily. . . . 

“ High up in the fresh blue sky 
an aeroplane droned and glinted. 
I thought what a queer state of 
things it all was, and then decided 
to take a peep at the surrounding 
country. This was a mistake 
which ought to have put an end to 
my terrestrial adventures, for no 
sooner had I popped my silly head 
out of the sap than I felt a 
stupendous blow in the back 
between my shoulders. My first 
notion was that a bomb had hit 
me from behind, hut what bad 
really happened was that I had 
been sniped from in front." 

Mr. Sassoon returned, 
wounded, to England for 
hospital and convalescence; 
and on entering his ambulance 
at Charing Cross " a woman 
handed me a bunch of flowers 
and a leaflet by the Bishop of 
London, who earnestly advised 
me to lead a clean life and attend 
Holy Communion." 

'Tljerc follows the most in¬ 
teresting part of the book, 
when the author, the victim of 
introspection, describes the re¬ 
actions of an acutely sensitive 
nature—the nature of a man 
who had suffered physically 
and, even more, mentally all 
the agony of war experience—to the cheap patric^sm 
and war-time fever of people at home: the busy¬ 
body women filling temporary posts, the am «-chair 
critics, tlie expedient clerics who bestowed their blandest 
smiles on the returned heroes who had killed the most 
Germans, the journalists who wrote of the " Healing of 
Nations," and " Ordeal by Battle ”—of whom Mr. Sassoon 
pungcntly observes. " Such people needed to have their 
noses rubbed in a few rank physical facts, such as what 
a company of men smelt like after they’d been in action 
for a week. . . 

In time he felt he must let the doped public know what 
the War really was like, and how little it resembled the 
propaganda of the " patriotic press " and publicists safely 
at home. This, he realised, would mean military min for 
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himself; and how the matter developed and how it 
incongruously ended must be read in his own entertaining 
words.' 

Although this book is written as the further history of 
George Shorston from the point at which it was broken ofi 
in ** Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man,*' I gather it relates 
the actual experiences and opinions of Mr. Sassoon, for he 
makes Sherston say : ** It is my own story 1 am trying to 
t^, and as such it must be received.** 

For myself, personally, the most attractive portions of 
this accomplished book are the little vignettes inspired by 
some glimpse of scenic or natural beauty in sharp contrast 
to the facts of war : 

*' Afterwards I went up the hill to my favourite sanctuary— 
a wood of hazels and beeches. The evening air smelt of wet 
mould and wet leaves ; the trees were misty green ; the church 
bell was tolling in the town, and smoke rose from the roofs. 
But the lecturer's voice still battered on my brain : ' If you 
44 on*t kill him, he'll kill you. Stick him between the eyes, in 
the throat, in the chest. Don't waste good steel. ... Three 
inches will do for him; when he coughs, go and look fer 
another.' 

" Nextl evening, just before stand-to, I was watching a 
smouldering sunset and thinking that the sky was one of the 
redeeming features of the War. Behind the support line where 
I stood, the shell-pitted ground sloped sombrely on to the dusk ; 
he distances were blue and solemn, with a few trees grouped 
m a ridge, dark against the deep-glowing embers of another 
day endured. I was looking westward, away from the War, 
and the evening star twinkled serenely. Guns were grumbling 
miles away. Cart-wheels could be heard on the roads behind 
Fricourt; it still made me feel strange when 1 remembered 
that they were German cart-wliccls." 

Only a poet could clothe in such exquisite phrasing the 
impressions of things seen and felt in conditions far alien 
to beauty. 

S. M. Ellis. 


KING ARTHUR IN ITALY* 

It was in Bruges, where I am writing, that William 
Caxton and Collard Mansion printed the first book ever 
printed in our tongue—^the '* Talcs of Troy." This was in 
1475. Ten years later, Caxton printed the Morte D'Arthur 
which Malory had written " for to passe the time.*’ To 
all but Arthurian experts and enthusiasts, King Arthur and 
his Knights are known chiefly through Malory's glorious 
pages, and lew realise or even know that the legend, cen¬ 
turies before Malory lived, and many centuries before 
Tenn3rson and Stephen Hawker drew inspiration from what 
has been called " our national prose epic." had found its 
way into tlie literature of France, Itiily and Spain, and had 
influei>!^,ec(^ the wqrk of innumerable writers in prose and 
verse. * Dr. Gardner quotes on his title page Caxton's 
Preface to the Morte D'Arthur : 

tfi- 

. *' In him that should say or think that there was never such a 
king called .\Tthur might well be arcttecl greal folly and blind¬ 
ness. For ... ye shall see also in the history of Bochas, in 
his book, ' Do Casu Princinum,' part of his noble acts and also 
of his fall." 

Bochas is of course Boccaccio; and. as Dr. Gardner 
points out, Boccaccio felt the allurement of the story, and 
dealt with it freely in his own fashion. In his " Amorosa 
Visionc " we are shown a castle hall painted with heroes of 
ancient Rome, who are followed by the cavalcade of the 
Knights of the Round Table, wit]j|| Arthur at their head, and 
Bors, Percevel and Galahad ftdlowing him. Lancelot rides 
with Guinevere; Tristan and Iseult ride hand in hand. 
In the " Corbaccio," a satire against women, Boccaccio 
writes of a woman whose prayer-books and rosaries were 
French romances, " in which she reads of Lancelot and of 
Guinevere, of Tristan and of Iseult, and their feats and their 
loves, and the jousts and tournaments and assemblies. 
She is all thrilled when she reads of Lancelot or Tristan or 
someone else forgathering secretly and alone in the cham¬ 
bers with their ladies." 

• " The Arthurian Legend in Italian literature.** By 
^mund G. Gardner, Litt.D. Illustrated, izs. 6d. net. 


The work to which Caxton refers in his Preface—but he 
knew it only at third hand—supplies a quaint illustration; 
in a pavilion, beyond which are armed knights in combat, 
we sec King Arthur, bearded, and in crown and ermine 
mantle, seated at the Round Table with six companions; 
bread, .salt, a chicken, and other edibles suggest the " grant 
chore " they made. Of the occasional echoes of the legend 
in the " Decameron " by far the most important and 
significant is the sub-title : " II libro chiamato Decameron. 
cognominato Principe Galeotto” This appears to be Prince * 
Galehaut, Lord of the Distant Isles, referred to not only by 
Malory but by Dante, and in romances earlier than Dante 
, with wliich the " Principe " shows Boccaccio to have been 
acquainted. " Arthur " and other names in the legend 
were common in Italy in the Middle Ages, a fact which 
serves to show how* popular the story of Arthur and his 
Knights was even then. Their exploits and adventures 
were sung by wandering minstrels long before the time of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and perhaps from these songs and 
stories of Italian troubadours the most interesting bas- 
relief over the north door of Modena Cathedral, of wliich 
admirable photographs are given, was composed. Dr. 
Gardner speaks of it as " an Arthurian document in stone " 

—an apt description, for it shows, and even names, King 
Arthur, Gawain, Sir Kay, Mordred, and other characters 
of the epic. Probably the bas-relief dates from the begin¬ 
ning of the tvrclfth century. Towards the end of this 
century we find the earliest literary references to the 
Arthurian legend in Italy; written then of course in 
Latin. In the thirteenth century we find the first Italian 
romance—or the first romance written in Italian—intro¬ 
ducing the " Matter of Britain '*—" mattcria di Brettagna," 
as opposed to the '* matteria di Francia," which dealt with 
the C^rolingiaii cycle. The same century saw what is 
probably the first example of blank verse in Italian litera¬ 
ture, and in it is found the name of Lancelot. The earliest 
Arthurian romance written by an Italian—but in French— 
is probably the " Meliadus " of Rusticano da Pisa, the man 
who, when a prisoner with Marco Polo at Genoa, took down 
from his lips tlie narrative of some of his adventures. 

Dr. Gardner seems to have left no path unexplored while 
writing this able, scholarly, and very interesting book. 
We learn of twelfth century " fellowsliips of the Round 
1 able " in twelfth century Italy, and are reminded that 
St. Francis called his first followers " my brethren, the 
Knights of the Round Table." The Angevin Kings of 
England, wc are told, claimed to possess the .sword of 
Tristan, which is still said to be kept among the regalia 
at tlie Tower of London, but Tristan's sword, " with 
which he killed the Morholt of Ireland," is also said to have 
been found at a tomb at Seprio, near Milan, in or before 
the fourteenth century. Among Italian writers whom 
Dr. Gardner mentions as having referred to. or been in¬ 
fluenced by, the Arthurian Cycle are Guittone d'Arezzo, 
Chiara Davanzati, the earliest Florentine poet of any 
importance, Folgore de San Cvimignano (who tells the young 
Sienese nobles of his day that they were more valiant and 
courteous than Lancelot, and, if need be, would make 
tournaments at Camelot) and, very much later, Ariosto, 
who, like Boiardo, attempted the fusion of the Arthurian 
and Carolingian Cycles. An extremely interesting chapter 
is headed " Dante and the Arthurian Legend." Dante was 
undoubtedly familiar with the French romances, aiid wove 
the stories of Tristan and of Lancelot into his tale of Paolo 
and Francesca. Among quite recent Italian dramatists 
who have taken our British epic as example or theme are 
Ettore Moschino and Domenico Tumiati. 

There are some curious differences between Arthurian 
romance as we know it, and the epic in its Italian form. 
Some are very slight; as for instance red samite instead 
of white. In Italian literature the Holy Grael seems to 
assume less importance, and in the story of Tristan and 
Iseult the very dramatic episode of the ship with black or 
white sails seems to have vanished. Morgan le Fay is 
beautiful without malevolence, and Merlin is altered almost 
out of knowledge. But lovers of the old epic of Britain 
will find all this discussed at length in Dr. Ganlner's book. 
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'Which has the merit* among many others, of being written 
f6r the o^inary reader as well as for those who already 
have expert knowledge. 

Alfred Tresiddek Sheppard, 


THE VOICE OF THE DEAD.* 

* The letters which Mr. Laurence Housman has brought 
together in this volume provide perhaps the most veracious 
and intimate register, which has yet appeared, of what 
the War meant to a great 
variety of combatants and of 
the manner in which they met 
its terrible demands. They arc 
at once heart-rending and 
heartening—heart-rending be¬ 
cause it is almost unbearable to 
contemplate a civilisation which 
could destroy men so splendidly 
human, so simple and selfless 
as speak from almost every 
page of this book ; heartening 
because a great emergency once 
again attests the innate decency 
and integrity of the individual 
man. Heaver knows* it ex¬ 
posed the Innate savagery of 
man as well, and those who 
deplore the raw realism of 
recent war-novels will And little 
support in these letters for their 
contention that the picture has 
been too darkly drawn. That 
there are less horrors recorded 
here than might be expected is 
chiefly due to the fact that the 
writers plainly wished to spare 
parents, relations and friends 
the suffering of realising the 
ghastly ordeal to which they 
were exposed. Indeed some of 
the most affecting letters are 
those in which the writer tries 
to prepare and strengthen fatlier or mother against the 
news of his own death in action. And admittedly we 
And in these letters (what many war novels have failed 
to convey) not a justiAcation of war, but the sad truth 
tliat for many it ollcrcd for the Arst time a gatew^ay 
into a larger life, that in a maelstrom of destruction 
they realised with a shock of delighted surprise what it 
was to live “ witli hand made sure, clear eye, and 
sharpened power,'* with a devotion of the whole being to 
life and death. As Mr. Housman writes, there are two 
voices in these letters —“ the voice of a majority, the voice 
of a minority. The vast majority, though firmly con¬ 
vinced that what they do is right—or right in the sense 
that it is inevitable—show their detestation of war in its 
operation. Yet some of these express the keen satisfaction 
it gives them as an individual experience—mainly as a 
pairt of themselves, of their power to conquer fear, to live 
at the full push of their energies, mental and physical. 
To them, individually,^ active warfare gives life a fuller 
. expression—for it is a life lived daily in the power to face 
death." 

This enjoyment of war, as a means to disciplined and 
devoted self-expression, is in a few simply a spontaneous 
love of adventure. " This is all a great game," wrote one 
of these, and Julian Grenfell could say, " It is all the best 
fun, I have never, never felt so wcU, or so happy, or 
enjoyed anything so much, it just suits my stolid health 
and stolid nerves, and barbaric disposition." But it is 
signiAcant that such " Aghting excitement" is not found 
" vitalising everything " in the later years of the War. 
So far as any satisfaction is expressed then, it is because 

* " War Letters of Fallen Englishmen." Edited by Laurence 
Housman. 7s. 6d. (GoUanez.) 


" one is brought face to face with realities. The follies, 
selAshness, luxury and general pettiness of the vile com* 
mercial sort of existence led by nine-tenths of the people 
of the world in peace time are replaced in war by a savagery 
that is at least more honest and outspoken." 

And perhaps the greatest exposure of the falsity of our 
modern civilisation is to be found, not merely in the 
destructiveness of the late War, but in the fact that it 
offered to masses of men the Arst opportunity of living 
creatively, of fulAlling the deepest needs of the self by 
serving a cause that was greater than self. Ultimately 
that cause was the cause of a 
new life and a new conscious¬ 
ness. And a few at least of 
these writers were desperately 
aware of it. To quote one of 
them : "It really does not in 
the least matter how many 
people are killed, who wins, 
whether we starve or anything 
else of a transitory nature, pro¬ 
vided that in the process human 
nature is transformed in some 
way or another. . . . How can 
there be a united nation with¬ 
out the passion for truth above 
all else ? We are hypnotised 
by an unscrupulous press. We 
are always being taught to hate 
the Germans, and to refuse to 
think or speak of peace. We 
are told about our glorious 
cause till it simply stinks in the 
nostrils of the average man. 
We all know we have got to 
Aght as long as we wear the 
uniform, and have thereby com¬ 
mitted ourselves to slaughter as 
many Germans as possible. But 
I, for one, and 1 tell the men 
exactly the same, utterly refuse 
to hate the Kaiser or any of 
them, or to believe that 1 am 
Aghting for a glorious cause 
or anytlung that the papers tell me. But if man learns 
to live a little more on the words coming out of God’s, 
and not Northcliffe's, ecclesiastics', politicians', or anyone 
else’s moutlis —the war docs not really matter." 

Such a quotation as this is suiAcient to show that wc 
have here not only a vivid record, both objective and 
subjective, of war experiences, and one which constantly 
proves that intense living inevitably dictates good writing. 
We meet too a challenge, an unspoken appeal to And the 
same sclAess inspiration in life which such men as these 
found in death. 

Hugh I'A. 1*ausset. 


COLERIDGE AS PHILOSOPHER.* 

This book, as the name of its distinguished author 
suggests, is for the student of philosophy, and not for the 
niore general reader interested eitlicr in the j)oetry or 
personality of its subject. 

" G^leridgc suffers when any attempt is made to extract 
a philosophical system from his works. His admirers must 
limit themselves to claims for what he undoubtedly 
deserves, the honour of having done much to stimulate 
thought, and abandon any claim to the construction of a 
deAnite system." So wrote Leslie Stephen ; but Professor 
Muirhead holds that this commonly accepted estimate is 
condemned by a study of the unpublishiXl and largely 
neglected Coieridgean manuscripts. These are scattered 
and alas 1 fragmentary, but their importance, and in 
particular the importance of the various parts of the 

* " Coleridge as Philosopher." By Professor J. H Muirhead. 
X 29 . 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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“ Opus Maximum/’ are of paramount importance in any 
attempt to estimate Coleridge as a systematic thinker. A 
necessary and interesting account of the manuscripts is given 
in the appendix. It is by using this neglected material 
that Professor Muirhead seeks to prove that Coleridge 
made a far more serious attempt to work out his ideas into 
clear and consistent form than is commonly supposed. 

Experiencing even during his schoolda}^ “ a rage for 
metaphysics,” Coleridge at Cambridge passed under the 
influence of David Hartley, a Necessitarian, and the lead¬ 
ing representative of the Lockean tradition. Finding 
some years later that ” his metaphysical theories lay before 
him in tlie hour of anguish as toys by the bedside of a 
child deadly sick/' he conceived an enthusiasm first for 
Berkeley and then for Spinoza. Each in their turn also 
proved inadequate. His criticism of Berkeley’s form of 
idealism is particularly worthy of study, and leads him 
to conclude that ” Berkeley ought to say, not I see a chair, 
but I see myself in the form of a chair.” Equally arrest¬ 
ing is his comment on Spinoza: ” Did philosophy start, 
with an ' if »s' instead of an ' J am ’ Spinoza would be 
altogether teue.” As it was he turned from the soulless 
pantheism of Spinoza, and after the visit to Germany 
made in 1798, when he was accompanied by the Words¬ 
worths, he began a systematic examination of German 
philosophy. That he should gain much from this was to 
be expected, but his supposed plagiarism from Kant and 
Schelling is unjust to his independence, both in his criti¬ 
cism of their s3rstems, and in the construction of his own. 
He finally returned to the older platonic tradition which he 
thought Kant had erred in forsaking, and sought to prove, 
** fi%st that it is possible to form an idea, consistent witli 
all other truths, respecting the Supreme Reality; secondly, 
that such an idea is found in that of an Absolute Will; 
and thirdly, that we have here something from which wc 
are free to advance and to show, if we can, tlie sufficiency 
of the account to satisfy tlie demands made on it in the 
name of reason and experience.” It is his recognition 
that we know of nothing that is causative of reality except 
self-conscious will, and of the ” presence and priority of 
will in the human and universal consciousness ” that gives 
to his work its chief philosophical value. 

The implications of this are traced in his philosophy of 
nature, morals, politics, religion, and in his theory of fine 
art. At the end of each section, as well as in tlie Conclu¬ 
sion, Professor Muirhead seeks to distinguish what was due 
to Coleridge’s own insight, from the weight of tradition 
that pressed upon him, and seeks to estimate the signifi¬ 
cance of the former for English philosophy. The author 
thinks that the English contribution to Idealistic Philosophy 
will be^ound no less important and no less characteristic 
of tlie English genius then the Empiricism which is usually 
accepted as its main contribution ; and it is in his anticipa¬ 
tion of the trend of present day Idealism that the importance 
of Coleridge is to be found. 

Such lyrilliant aphorisms as ” Whatever is organised 
trom without is a product of mechanism; whatever is 
mechanised from witi.m is a product of organisation ” are 
characteristic and familiar enough; but to most students, 
the far way that Coleridge went to fulfil the promise of 
his profound genius will come as a revelation. This work 
repays study. The book is graced with a striking portrait 
of Coleridge in later life. F. E, Christmas. 


NEW D£ LA 'MARE STORIES.* 

The title of tliis welcome new volume of stories by 
Mr. de la Mare is inspired by tlie first one of the eight which 
compose its contents. Five of them are considerably longer 
than we have been used to have our stories since Conrad 
and James ceased their tale spinning. Occasionally—until 
his lamentable death this year—D. H. Lawrence made] a 
contribution to a literary genre which few writers have 
the brains (or is it the patience ?) to succeed with. Not 
only must the writing be well knit, but so must the thought, 

* ** On the Edge, and Other Stories.” By Walter de la Mare. 
101. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


and that implies resources which cannot be counterfeited 
by accumulating details which seem to have been found 
in a notebook. Nor will brilliance of phrasemongering 
or dare-devil frankness prevent your long short-story 
sagging into the aimless or the incredible. 

Just because the form which most unfortunately we 
have come to term ” short story ” and '* long short story " 
demands this concentration and richness of mental texture, 
a master of it may actually be at a disadvantage in the 
more adaptable form of the novel. In the light of his 
later work, Mr. de la Mare's novel, ” The Memoirs of a ‘ 
Midget ”—perhaps the most distinctive, though 1 would 
not say the greatest, English novel of this century—seems 
to be congested with its own richness of material. 

If I had to give a person ignorant of his work an idea 
of Mr. de la Mare's new book, I should murmur, ” if you 
know Henry James—^not so much the long-winded works, 
but ‘ The Aspem Papers * and * White Magic' and ' *1110 
Turn of the Screw,' you can form some idea of de la Mare’s 
capacity for keeping you in suspended interest while subtle 
shades of emotion, character and appearances are dis¬ 
closed.” Those who know his earlier volumes, from 
” The Riddle " to ” The Connoisseur,” will realise that 
occasionally the turn and relapse of a sentence, brimming 
with reflections like a thoughtful monologue, will carry 
the mind back to James. Admitting so much however, it 
is at once necessary to add that Mr. de la Mare has his 
own world for exploration, and that he has already explored 
it poetically. The strains of his poetry indeed used to 
creep into the earlier stories so clearly that one would 
delightedly repeat some lyrical passages for their own 
sake. In this volume he has become more completely 
the prose fictionist, using a rich and sensitive imagination 
to serve this distinct art without inconsistent wayward¬ 
ness. Only in one tale, ” The Green Room,” is the earlier 
de la Mare olmously in evidence, and in this, with extra¬ 
ordinary skill, he writes the verses of a young woman who 
has died long since, the manuscript of which is discovered 
in an old lumber-room adjoining a book-shop by an 
idealistic young man who sees her ghost there. When 
Mr. de la Mare’s characters see a ghost, his readers share 
the experience, and the ghost uf ” E. F.” who signed 
those faded little poems will be joyously added to the 
store of de la Mare ghosts by his admirers. 

At least two other stories, ” A Recluse ” and ” Crewe,” 
in this new collection can be described as ghostly, though 
in a different atmosphere, for the uncanny element is evil. 
The subtlety of perception which enables him to create 
ghostly atmospheres in words also sets free his horrified 
recognition of the powers of evil. He can do this too 
without the ordinary aids of characters like a sinister 
recluse or an undiscovered murderer over-brimming with 
a confession. That terrible old woman, ” Seaton’s Aunt,” 
whom wc encountered long ago in ” The Riddle ” volume, 
has a near relative in Cecil’s ” grummumma ” in ” At 
First Sight,” which seems to be the longest and certainly 
is the finest of the eight stories in ” On the Edge.” ” At 
First Sight ” in one sense is a fable, just as that masterly 
trifle, ” A Nose,” in ” Broomsticks ” was a fable. That 
is to say, the circumstances controlling the actions of the 
chief character, the mollicoddled young man, have a 
symbolic value apart from their plot value in the narrative. 
He is under the thumb of his step-grandmother because of 
a defect of eyesight which makes it painful to look up. 
He looks down, from under a deep green eye-shield, all 
life and sees floors and pavements, legs and feet. And 
one memorable day the routine of his life is upset. By 
a chance contact, he falls in love with a poor shop-girl. 
Mr. de la Mare’s tenderness and power in bringing the 
tragic Miss Simcox into palpitating life is such that the 
end of the story is her end, and Cecil has'faded again 
from humanity to a symbol. But limitations of space for¬ 
bid a aescription of the varied contents of " On the Edge.’ ’ 
The importance of the rich humour in some of them how¬ 
ever forbids that it should not at least be mentioned as 
an element of Mr. de la Mare’s mature work, 

R* L, MAgroz. 
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TALENT IN DOUBLE EXILE * 

The arts of life are easier to master than the science 
of life, or the Dutch hidalgo who called himself 
Maarten Maartens '* might have been a happier man. 
He ranks with Conrad as one of our first-class writers 
who was only an alien by accident of birth, and who 
showed the ardour of a convert in identifying himself 
with English life and letters. Possibly if Joost van 
der Poorten Schwartz had had to forge his way to 
success against harder conditions, the process would 
have cured him of the fastidiousness of his tastes, and 
nerved him against the odium he incurred among his 
countrymen for cultivating our tongue in preference to 
his own. 

Like Bret Harte and Henry James, he had to pay 
the penalty exacted by a proud and sensitive race for 
what it regarded as desertion. But the two Americans 
had the excuse that they were coming to the fountain¬ 
head of our common speech; and Maartens had no 
such plea. He might have made himself the leader of 
a new era in Dutch literature, as '* Q " says in his 
graceful preface to the present collection ; but this 
would have meant uphill work and Umitecl returns,* 
and far less international repute. There was no half¬ 
way course, and Maartens had to suffer a galling fire 
of comment from his own people, just at a time when 
the relations of the two countries were strained to the 
breaking point. He said himself that the Boer War 
would be his ruin ; for apart from the effect it had 
upon the circulation of his novels, it created a gulf 
of racial misunderstanding that no explanations could 
possibly heal. Fortunately or otherwise, he never had 
to depend upon his pen for income, and he called in 
the element of time to redress the balance of blame. 
Then came the Great War, and he died under the 
strain of it. 

Destiny had aflElicted him with double exile: from 
his own countrymen, who never understood him or 
appreciated his work, and from the many English 
friends whom he was debarred from joining. It is a 
melancholy finish to a most engrossing record, but it 
is hard to see how the circumstances and the juxta- 



Mr. Maarten Maartens at Home. 

By *• xgii. 


From “The Letter, of Mwrten Maarten..*’ Edited by hi. daughter. (Conatable.) 


position of events could have led to any other result. 

The pity of it is that a blight of neglect has since befallen 
his novels, even those that were marked by a vein of 
genius and admired by the best judges of his generation. 
This wave of neglect will pass inevitably, but in the 
meantime we are losing contact with a fine spirit, a sterling 
link between civilised peoples, and a man who was rich in 
faculties, especially the ** gift of tongues.’* 

He had a genius for friendship, and this book is full of 
confidences exchanged witli Barrie. Gossc, Hardy, *' Q ” 
and others. Perhaps the best of these letters is a passage 
in which the creator of “ Peter Pan *’ hailed the discovery 
that Maartens had a wee daughter, now the lady who has 
edited this book. This is the strain : 

Took roe quite aback to hear of Ada. So strange to think 
that 1 never knew of her and that she is getting on all right 
without knowing of roc. This must be put a stop to at the 
earliest opportunity. I consider myself rather good at girls 
(before they get into their teens), and having surveyed Ada's 
photograph anxiously at Nicoll'a, 1 beg to assure her that I 
can’t get on without her much longer. Please. Ada, lay aside 
your doll and tell me sMously will you be mine ? " 

Maartens’s own letters are rich in wit and humour, the 
cream of good travel and conversation, and the emanation 
of a nature saturated with goodwill. He scolds war 
and bull-fights, "Trilby,” Wagner, Browning and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. He reels off characteristic anecdotes, 
and hits off many a vivid picture of scenery and experience. 
He scoffs at the alleged restraint of the Grant Allen group 
in regard to ** the British matron ”—^the Dora of the day. 
He hints that as no author ever had great thoughts he 
dared not utter, so it was a fair presumption that the great 
thoughts were absent and the talents overrated. He 

* "The Letters of Maarten Maartens.” Edited by his 
Daughter. 229. fid. net. (Constable.) 


ecounts what a narrovr shave he had of being inveigled 
Iito poUtics and pubUc life: and his handling of British 
nihlic questions is frank and excellent. Thirty years ago 
le gave an indication of what he would have said of the 
European War if he had lived : 

I !Me no hope against this accursed i^itarism through 
trhich we are all moving towards slavery until there vho, inj^ 
lations, believe in spiritual things, organise 
his beUcf felt. The Church tried it once, 

»Ucv at the time of the Crusades was one of the ftnest things 
n^U^ry ... but 1 doubt if any Church will nse to any such 
dea again.” 

Maartens’s gods were Keats and Heine, and they figure 
3n many a page here. Even in the depths of ^ dull home 
[ife—with an invalid wife so ill as to turn their l>utch 
:hateau into a hc.spital—he is never long without some flick 
gleam of compensation in the way of amusement. He 
mentions all sorts of encounters during his trips to this 
jountry, and one may ser\'e as a sample : 

" At Lord Reav’s I met an interesting old man, famws over 
liere. Lord Wemyss (aged eighty-seven), most en^gf^c and 
sorv’ He abused the Government vigorously, and told me 
_r J.1 _nf life wax savinff Damn t 


There is an allusion, with topical value at this moment, 
to Sir Edmund Gosse attending the Sugar Bounties Conven¬ 
tion of 1887-88. and playing ” tiddley-winks ” dunng the 
sitting. Thinking this over, wc almost decry reasons why 
Geneva and Locarno and other tourneys of argument prove 
so barren in the end. But Gosse launches out murderously 
in one of his letters about the hopeless decadence of society 
and thought, a generation ago, and it might easily be 
quoted to-day. Fortunately this note of condemnation 
is never of long endurance, and the tone regnant through 
the book is one of optimism based upon a sound belief in 
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humanity. This is is it should be in a book which sets up 
a cairn to the memory of a fine spirit in cosmopolitan affairs, 
and the reader is prepared to enjoy it after he has read 
the excellent introductory material by Q" and Mr. 
Norreys O'Connor. 

J. P. Collins. 


AN AMBASSADOR OF PEACE * 

This is the Locarno volume, completing the Diary and 
dealing with the period from the beginning of 1924 to 
October, 1926. In those tliirty-four months Europe in 
general, and (jermaiiy in particular, underwent a trans¬ 
formation. On January ist, 1924, the outlook as seen by 
German observers was dispiriting and bleak. A large 
portion of the Rhineland was still occupied by foreign 
^troops. A richer and even more vital province had been 
held by l^rench and Belgian soldiers for more tlian a year. 
"^German finances were in a state of unbelievable cliaos— 
the national currency had fallen to one eighteen thousand 
millionth part of its original value. Separatism liad raised 
its head—risings, demonstrations, ** putsches all betrayed 
a disintegrating process. Within twelve months an 
improvement had taken place that made the contrast 
between the January of 1924 and that of 1923 dramatic 
in its intensity. German currency had been placed on a 
firm basis. Reparation had been settled. The Ruhr 
had been restored. But the most essential question of 
all, that of Security, had been untouched. The dawn of 
1925 was however of splendid promise. On January 20tli 
the German Government communicated to London the 
first sketch of a Pact of Mutual Security. Less tlian nine 
months later came the official initialling of the Treaty of 
Locarno. Of the three major events recorded in the 
Diary—the Dawes settlement in 1924, the Locarno Agree¬ 
ment in 1925 and the entry of Germany into the I.eague 
of Nations in 1926—the greatest was I^arno. As Lord 
D'Abernon puts it: " Dawes laid the foundation, Geneva 
crowned the edifice, but the essential building was carried 
through in October, 1925, in that now historic village on 
the Italian lakes. Imagination lias been stirred by Locarno 
—^Locarno is the central theme of the present volume.” 

The interest which such a period, treated by a writer 
with the knowledge and literary skill of Lord D'Abernon, 
possesses for the general reader, and the fascination it 
holds out for the student of twentieth century European 
history, need no stressing. The Diary proper is preceded 
by four brilliant character sketches. Wc see how the late 
Dr. Stresemann began life as a pugnacious student of the 
full-blooded type, a militant and aggressive Nationalist. 
During tllb War he was an advocate of the strongest and 
most bellicose measures; an opponent of any pledge to 
restore Belgium, an advocate of submarine warfare and a 
bitter critic of all negotiations which VVbuld, in his opinion, 
lead to a premature peace. 'We see liim later striving for 
a policy that would bring about such a moderation of 
hostility between Fran?’^' and Germany as would permit 
European pacification. We see him in his family, with his 
wide knowledge of German literature, quoting Shakespeare 
in German and English, and with an intense appreciation 
of all the good things of life and a wonderful capacity for 
the enjoyment of them. Of his character l^rd D'Abernon 
says that ho had not the qualities of his defects, but that 
his qualities—clearness, rapidity ^nd decision—earned him 
a reputation for defects fron^ which he was entirely free 
—recklessness and lack of conviction. 

The signal service rendered to Europe by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain lay in the fact that although the basis of his 
policy during the first months of. his tenure of the Foreign 
Office was the closest alliance with France, such basis was 
changed for one of reciprocity—a reciprocal guarantee of 
frontiers between France and Germany. His very partiality 
for France aroused in the French such a confidence in him 
that when he told the French representatives that no 

• •* An Ambassador of Peace.” Lord D'Abemon's Diary. 
Vol. HI. Wlffi historical notes by Maurice Alfred Gtu’othwcfiu, 
Lltt.D. are. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


other course was possible than the signature of a bilateral 
treaty, they accepted his word, as they would not have 
accepted that of a less friendly statesman. ” France 
regarded Austen as a trusted lover.” Carl von Schubert 
is shown as wisdom, caution and reliability massed within 
the bulk of a heavy cavalry physique. As for Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Lord D'Abernon tries to imagine tlie outraged 
feelings of Canning and Castlereagh, of Palmerston and 
Granville, when they ascertained in the Elysian fields that 
their Downing Street mantle had passed to a Labour» 
successor; and makes us smile at their astonishment to 
see the finely modelled head, the well-cut features, the tired 
reflective air suggestive of an exhausted aristocratic strain. 

The major political issues, three in number, mentioned 
in the opening paragraph of this article, must be studied 
in their entirety, and references and quotations will here 
be made merely to subsidiary and minor features. Strese¬ 
mann was an enthusiast about the Crown Prince, and 
declared—in February^ 1926—that " on several occasions 
lately he has shown great wisdom and moderation,” and 
exercised a big influence in politics. But an informant who 
had sensed in the Crown Prince's army had some curious 
stories to tell Lord D'Abernon. 'When his army was losing 
heavily in the Argonne, and immediately before an attack 
in which it had 2,000 killed and wounded, the Crown Prince, 
dressed in tennis flannels, saw his soldiers off and waved 
his racquet at them. On another occasion when ambulances 
were working day and night bringing in wounded, the 
Crown Prince peremptorily commandeered two of them 
to be in attendance at a gymkhana behind the lines, in case 
of accident to the riders in some pony races. There are 
some new stories about the cx-Kaiser. On jiage 255 there 
is a curious conversation between I-X)rd D'Abernon and 
Mr. Winston Cnurchill in which the former deprecated the 
reversion to the gold standard, and asserted that ” experi¬ 
ence in Germany had shown that, while repudiation 
caused severe sufiering to certain'important sections of 
the middle class, it does not lead to any wide social disturb¬ 
ance. Nor does it lead, as might be expected, to the 
permanent destruction of the desire to save. On the 
contrary in Germany the classes who have just lost their 
total investments in German lienies are not a bit less dis¬ 
posed to save than they were before.” The suggestion 
implicit in this remark is enough to makei " Plectunur 
Achivi ” the motto, and a toad cottchanl, under a harrow 
barbed and points, the crest of ” certain important sections 
of the middle class ” in this country It is refreshing to 
note that Mr.‘ Churcliill was horrified. There is a delight¬ 
fully artless German appreciation of British Free Trade 
on page 113. But it would take columns to give merely a 
tithe of the interesting things in this splendid contribution 
to European history. 

F. E. Whitton 
(Licut.-Colonel). 


BLENHEIM.* 

The first volume of Professor Trevelyan's projected series, 
” England Under Queen Anne,” has for its title ” Blen¬ 
heim.” If the volumes to follow reach the excellence of 
this, the completed history of the reign of Anne will be 
one of the most important contributions towards the 
study of England's past that we have had for a very long 
while. 

In the first place he has not forgotten the general reader— 
an omission far too frequent among professional historians. 
He says in his preface: ” For my part, I cannot abandon 
the older ideal of History that was once popular in England 
—^that the same book should make its appeal both to the 
general reader and to the historical student. In these 
latter days there tends to be division. It ‘is right tliere 
should be division in some cases but it is right that in 
other cases the older unity should be attempted.” It is 
right also that it should once more be demonstrated that 
history can be made interesting without the intrusion 

* ” F.ngland Under Queen Anne ” Series. 'Vol. I: ” Blen¬ 
heim.” By Prolessor Trevelyan. 218. net. (Longmans.) 
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of the methods of the novelist, as has been so often the case 
both with Mr. Lytton Strachey in England and with Herr 
Ludwig in Germany. It is a temptation for the lesser 
exponents of that school sometimes to forget that an un- 
dramatic truth is of equal importance to a truth told 
dramatically. In Professor Trevelyan we have tlie 
historian proper, and are able to see the superiority of the 
older conception of history over the new. New methods 
* are not better because of their newness. 

Though the Battle of Blenheim forms the title—and the 
climax—of the book, it is not perhaps the most important 
subject-matter contained in it. The study of the conditions, 
social and political, leading to the renewal of England's 
military and naval prestige throughout Europe is of even 
deeper significance to the student; and the exposition of 
tlie state of party problems at home, and that of dynastic 
and national problems abroad, with their reactions and 
interactions, is most skilfully and lucidly done. The 
ecclesiastical position especially is well presented and 
analj’^sed; in fact the chapter dealing with this— 
chapter III—^is one of the most interesting of all. 

But it is not of course the most dramatic. I'hc Capture 
of Gibraltar and the Battle of Blenheim must always hold 
the glamour of drama. Few events have had greater 
results, and it is right tliat their importance should not 
receive diminution. For all that, 1 sometimes feel that 
the quiet life of a people is of more importance than tlie 
public events indulged in by an ambitious few working 
upon the lack of imagination in tlie mass. That is why 
1 think this book is so valuable an addition to our historical 
library, for it gives, not merely tas a background but as a 
due part of the foreground, the conditions of the time. 

Nevertheless when Professor Trevelyan reaches a point 
of nulitcOiy* or naval drama his words catch something of 
the excitement in the deeds. He does not paint his pictures 
with the false verve of Emil Ludw*ig ; but suddenly a 
paragraph will take on a glow and a sense of action which 
prove that he writes “ with his eye on the subject.” 1 
quote as instance a brief passage from his description of 
the actual battle at Blenheim ; 

” The mf)rning hours slipped by, and still with impassive 
countenance he [Marlborough] watched the men he treasured 
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fall under the cannon shots. Messenger after messenger 
galloped off to hasten Eugene, struggling through marsh and 
woodland far away. But till his colleague was ready to attack, 
the Duke would not give the word. What were his thoughts as 
he lunched among his staff in the open field, perhaps for the last 
time ? He well knew it was the day that either made him or 
undid him quite; his fortunes could not survive defeat. And 
with his own ambitions, the liberties of England and of Europe 
had come to the last hazard, to be decided, not in any famous 
city or crowded meeting-place of men, but here in a naked plain 
of reaped stubble, between villages and farms of names unknown 
—that spire was called Blindheim, the guides said—places 
where unlettered peasants had for ages tilled the soil and for 
ages more would till it. caring ncjthing what the great world in 
its madness had come there to do that day—save only tliat their 
poor houses anil barns would assuredly be burned. Yet in this 
uncouth, rustic spot the texture of eighteenth ccnturi’’ civilisa¬ 
tion and thought was to take its colour for good or ill.’ Hasten, 
F.ugene! Flesh and blood can no longer stand still under 
this carnage of a cannonade, and the very gods are impatient 
to see the invisible event. Here at last comes his messenger 
galloping from the north. He is ready ; and we arc more than 
ready. Tt is past noon, but August days are long. Cutts, the 
Salamander, is to lead the British and Dutch against Blindheim. 
And everywhere, along four miles of the Nobel's course, the 
regiments* and squadions shake themselves and move down 
towards the marshy edges of the brook.” 

If that is not in the grand manner of historical prose, I 
know not where to find it. Professor Trevelyan has 
written a very fine and human book. 

W. B. N. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME ROLAND* 

Wliat will the biographers of to-morrow make of to-day's 
dearth of letters ? Perhaps only tliose who wTite their 
own memoirs will go down to posterity in print, for the 
voluminous letters which have been the happy hunting- 
ground of the biographers of the eighteenth century are 
no more. It would indeed be difficult for the most in¬ 
veterate letter-writer of to-daj' to accomplish even a small 
proportion of the correspondence which was apparently 
a part of the daily routine two hundred years ago. The 
exigencies of modern life make it as impossible as the 
conveniences of communication make it unnecessary. 

Yet Madame Roland, one of the most prolific writers 
of an epistolary age, w'as a woman of amazing activity. 
How she found time to accomplish all that she did, and at 
the same time to record in writing every detail of her 
mental and physical life must for ever remain a mystery. 

At the age of eleven she remarked, with that jieculiar 
sententiousness characteristic of her early utterances, 
” As for pens, they arc tools that I am never without.” 
At a later period Saint-Beuve said of her: ” We have 
a S6vign6 of the bourgeoisie and. I'Ctter still, a S^vignd- 
Georges-Sand.” All through her life, as a young girl, 
welcoming the rather unwilling atlcntions of the surly, 
elderly In.speclor of Manufaciurc.s ; as a young wife and 
mother; a.s a protagonist of the cause of liberty; as 
the centre of a group of the most famous Republicans of 
the day : as the Queen of the Girondists; and as a 
prisoner in the hands of her enemies, she wrote un¬ 
ceasingly. 

Every event that could be described, every tliought and 
feeling that could be converted into words, flowed from 
her pen in a never-ending stream. One feels that she 
loved writing, gloried in her ability to use that medium 
of expression, almost that she thought on paper. Her 
biographer, Madame Clemcnccau-Jacqucmaire, discredits 
the story, told by her friend Champagneux, and believed 
by Carlyle, that she asked for pen and paper at the very 
foot of the scaffold, but certain it is that she was writing 
in practically the last moments of her imprisonment. 
Her facile pen a as indeed her undoing. By a letter of 
stern reproach and iirotcst which she wrote to Robespierre 
she made an implac.ible enemy of the ina*i who " lived like 
a god on his altar.” The famous ” Letter to the King,” 
of June loth, 1792, shows a remarkable grasp of politics, 
an uncompromising audacity and a fluency which were 

* " The Life of Ma-lame Roland." By Madeleine Clemen- 
ecau-Jacquemairo. iSs. (Longmans.) 
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unmistakably Madame Roland’s^ though the signature was 
that of her husband. 

She made many errors of judgment—^and every one was 
committed to paper as soon as made. Yet she atoned for 
all her mistakes, for her egotism, her hare^ness, her love 
of domination, by her conduct during the last few months 
of her life. Never did a woman meet death more finely. 
Knowing herself doomed, she never failed to help and 
encourage her fellow-prisoners, weaker and more wretdied 
than herself. On her way to the guillotine ''she was 
fresh, calm and gay; one could see she was attempting 
to infuse some energy into the poor wretch whose pallor 
and dejection formed a striking contrast to the high colour 
and confident bearing of his companion." 

The life story of Madame Roland, amaring and full of 
fascination as it is, does not form the sole interest of this 
remarkable book. It is the inner history of the Revolution 
itself which gives it a value 
beyond that of an ordinary 
biography. Even a close 
student of the political and 
economic situation of the 
Revolutionary period must 
sometimes have found it 
difficult to follow the 
kaleidoscopic changes of the 
parties in power, to fathom 
the causes which turned a 
movement primarily in¬ 
tended for the liberation of 
the oppressed into a reign of 
terror and bloodshed. The 
** Life of Madame Roland " 
is a record of personalities 
rather than events, but the 
personalities are so real and 
vivid that the events seem 
the natural outcome of their 
baleful influence. Watching 
their progress through 
Madame Roland’s eyes, many 
mysteries become clear. We 
see ambitious, unprincipled I 

young men from an obscure | 

background becoming 
suddenly the rulers of Paris. 

Danton, the " miserable little 
lawyer with no practice,” 
who now ” brays aloud in 
the clubs—and dares confess 
to „ lortune.of 1.400,^0 
hvres ; Marat — ” another 
hideous personage ”; Robe- ^ 
spierre, "who hasn't an idea in his head or a senti¬ 
ment in his heart ”—^when such as these held France 
in the hollow of their jiand, was it any wonder that she 
was being crushed 'o; death ? Poor Madame Roland 1 
Her glorious Revolution had become ” such a sorry spectacle 
that it is no hardship to quit this stage.” Her last words 
were addressed to the ideal for which she had sacrificed her 
life: Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 

* Ethel Brown ikg. 


THE POTTBE’S WHEEL.^ 

In the preface to her new book Miss Jane T. Stoddart 
tells us that she came to London to take up journalism at 
the age of tw'enty-four. She must then have been a pioneer 
among women in that profession, as she is to-day one of 
its most efficient and most honoured veterans. It is no 
Secret that her influence upon the British Weekly has for 
many years been very great, and that sffie was a tower of 
strength to Sir William Robertson NicoU, as she has been 
to his successor, Dr. John A. Hutton, the " kind friend 

* *'?**•* l>ivineiy Planned.” By Jane T. Stoddart. 
tos. fid. net. (Hodder 1% Stoughton.) 


and diief ** to whom her new' volume is dedicated. Few 
Journalists have ever served their profession with greater 
ddvotion, and few have brought to it such vitality or so 
wide a range of interest and S3rmpatby. These qualities 
are abundantly evident in her new book, ss they were in 
its predecessor—" Private Prayer in Christian Story ”— 
published riuee years ago. 

Miss Stoddart traces the origin of the work now before 
us to her earliest days in London. Her first joumsOiirtiC 
task was to outline for a homilectical publicatiofi thd^ 
famous sermon of Horace Bushnell, entitled ” Every 
Man's Life a Plan of God.” In this sermon, which is still 
often quoted, the celebrated American preacher illustrated 
his subject entirely from great Biblical names. "When 
re-reading the sermon from time to time,” says Miss 
Stoddart, ” I wished for some book in which the idea 
could be carried into the general field of history and bio¬ 
graphy; and I made my 
own small collection, which 
has grown into the present 
volume.” 

The range of quotations 
from poets and pliilosophers 
which faces]^her introductory 
chapter suggests that Miss 
Stoddart does not interpret 
her title in any narrowly 
theological sense. The 
familiar stanzas about the 
potter's wheel in Browning's 
. ” Rabbi Ben Ezra ” best 
convey, perhaps, the angle 
of her vision, unless we 
select instead a quotation 
from The Times concerning 
Thomas Hardy. ” Few 
readers,” said that [news¬ 
paper, reviewing Mrs. 
Hardy's biography of her 
husband, ” will find them¬ 
selves wholly disinclined to 
admit that in some lives the 
course of events looks 
singularly like design, and 
that some men are, in plain 
truth, .chosen and dedicated 
to the doing of certaiin 
work.” It is to lives that 
seem clearly to illustratte 
such " design ” that Miss 

MIm Jan* T. Stoddart. Stoddart directs om att<m- 

tion. Where possible she 
points to less famous 
characters, for she rightly contends that obscure men and 
women do much of the world's best work and are as 
truly ” chosen and dedicated ” as their more illustrious 
fellows. But since the records of humble folk are scanty, 
it is necessarily from the careers of the great that her 
examples of ' guidance ” and " design ” have, for the most 
part, been drawn. 

Here then Miss Stoddart, drawing from a very wide 
survey of history, biography and literature, gives us a 
study of the influences that have gone to the moulding of 
men. Those influences are as infinitely varied os the men 
themsdves. and Miss Stoddart groups them under such 
headings as " Father and Son,” " Mother and Son,” 
” Brothers and Sisters,” " The Influence of Scenery,” 
"Education at Home.” "Schools and Teachers" and 
" ■The Friend by the Wayside." A glance at the index 
show how comprehensively Miss Stoddart has cast her 
net, and how many and diverse are the lives whose forma¬ 
tive influences are illustrated by admirably selected and 
arranged passages from familiar or little known records. 
If Miss Stoddart's book is largely an anthology, her own 
connecting commentary—^wise, human and gracious—gives 
it a unity and a sustained interest which most anthologies 
lack. The vc^ume should please, help and Inspire as many 
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V ^ at its predeooasor ham doo^: and wa hope some 
^ day to see it reiaaued in « handier torn for the pocket or 
the bedside. It is a book that lends itself as deli^tfully 
to ** browsing '* as to consecutive reading. 

Gilbert Thomas. 


® 4 BLACK AMD WHITE * 

Relationship of black and white in the countries ruled 
by the European—^there exist in the wider world to-day 
few problems more urgent or more dMcult than this. 
Its difficulty must be manifest even to such as have had 
no practical experience of it; its urgency is established 
by the most convincing of all proofs that conscience or 
emotion is stirred—the steady increase of the written 
word on the subject. 

This latest contribution to the literature of the vast 
question is at least arresting; and for more reasons than 
one. It deals with the white-and-black problem in South 
Africa, where it gradually approaches an aspect of crisis. 
It is written by one who. though an Englishman of long 
onough residence there to have absorbed—as one absorbs, 
unconsciously—^through the pores—completest unquestion¬ 
ing prejudice against colour—^has remained immune. And 
it is written by a journalist in Johannesburg who, though 
living in that bright centre of manifold prejudices, many 
thoughtless, many expediently nourished at the call of 
vested and political interests, asserts his opinions with a 
oandour at times rhetorical. 

Indeed Mr. Barnes's possible fault as an author is a 
tendency to rhetoric, to over-writing. Nevertheless this 
book, apart from any miinnerism, is one of the most force¬ 
ful contributions made to the literature of racialism outside 
the activities of the old-time opponents of slavery. The 
■advent of a South African book of this character would 
have seemed something outside the normal order of nature 
but a few years ago. As it is, its appearance now is a 
portent. It will be fiercely praised. It will be scorned 
with equal fierceness. In a word, it will arouse feeling: 
and when a book arouses feeling notliing is more certain 
than that there is at least a core of genuine emotion in it. 
At least it will be difficult for anyone to dismiss the author 
as a mere South African politician masquerading as contro¬ 
versialist at large; for though at outset he seems suspi¬ 
ciously to single out the Dutch as arch-ofienders against 
the native—^in itself no surprising thing in an ex-Natalian 
holding journalistic office in Johannesburg, prime-mover 
in and centre still of the British-Unionist spirit—^lie excludes 
no white race or party in his indictment of treatment of 
the Bantu. 

As all who have undergone the experience well know, 
nothing is harder to reach or to recover than any measure 
of intellectual honesty on the colour question after a 
prolonged sojourn in such a country as Africa, where 
white is so vastly outnumbered by black. The common 
atmosphere of fear underl3ring the attitude of the out¬ 
numbered, the abyss sundering two races in outlook and 
habit almost poles apart, custom hardened to daily habit 
— 4 hese so take hold of the mind that the mere subsequent 
spectacle of colour on any basis of common privilege else¬ 
where seems at first an outrage on natural order. Thus 
It is that only by meditation and detachment—raided 
possibly by the chance of reaUy prolonged and close 
■ingle contact with the native inind, as with the present 
reviewer—can a leavening of all-conquering truth work 
itself into the mind. 

And of course with disturbing results I Mr. Barnes's 
•cene is the South African one alone-^ that country where 
a; handful of Dutch were among the first white men to 
establish their hold against the black man as they spread 
across his country^ and the author piles evidence on 
evidence to show that the aggressor, adventurous, yet 
. *wUh elementary instinct of self-preservation at full stretch 
ikbm the outset and ever since, has not only taken from 

**'Cislibaa ia Africa." By Leonard Banes, ids. 6d. 
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the imrive his h^d^e,tiot^ also cofloti^ .... 
and economic bhriider of giving hhn notibihi^ K ritual 
till that barren pcdicy, as with all such 
seems to'threaten recoil. 

But as in South Africa, so in almost all. Umdi whenf; - 
white has estabUriied fortultouB ascendancy over bladk» 
the story is largely the same. It is a profoundly melancholy 
st^—melancholy, too, on no mere sentimental and there« 
fore spniious grounds. Waste—waste of humanity, oi- 
superb material, of vast reservoirs of fruitful human ' 
happiness—waste in a creative scheme where waste iS' 
the primal oftence: that is the canker that lies at the 
root of the matter. Only the sentimentalist, tempera¬ 
mentally unfit to judge, would assert that the white man. 
South African or other, has produced the colour problem 
of his own wickedness or blind foUy alone. White as well 
as black, being alike human, have been, as is all humanity, 
the victims of circumstance. Nevertheless, it is for the ^ 
white man. with whom the initiative now lies in South 
Africa and elsewhere, to dethrone blind prejudice and to 
the utmost possible extent shape the future by the simple 
but sovereign aid of " good sense and good will." 

£. Moore Ritchie. 


ALICE AND THOMAS AND JANE.* 

" How unfair it is that when a cross person suddenly 
smiles at 3^u, you feel it's more exciting than when a 
smiling person goes on smjling all the time." So thought 
Thomas during his wonderful trip all by himself to Dieppe, 
while the cross young woman was tying up the presents 
he had bought, and " made the three parcels be three 
parcels, and never offered to tie them together." This 
trip to Dieppe is the last adventure recounted in the book 
about Alice, Thomas and Jane, and Thomas had it all to 
himself because Alice and Jane were at home with whcHsping 
cough. The three of them lived at Rottingdean in " one 
of the painted houses, but it was cobbly underneath. 
When the workmen put a pick into the walls the cobbles 
were there sticking togetlier like currants." 

Never did three children have such freedom and such 
adventures I The author explains in the p^ace, " These 
children are not my children. 1 had to invent them 
because my children made such a noise, and when the 
eldest wanted the coloured inks the second wanted flour 
and water to mix in a cup, and the third wanted the 
gramophone and couldn't wind it up. But during the 
time Alice and Thomas and Jane ran about the house 
and rushed about the village and did all the things my 
children would like to have done, my children sat still.” 
And everybody else's children would like to have done the 
things Alice, Thomas and Jane did too I Alice, Thomas 
and Jane thought nothing of getting up in the middle of 
the night and sp3dng on smugglers, being carried out to 
sea hanging on to a small boat, losing themselves in caves 
hiding in aeroplanes and stowing away in a steamer going 
to France and being landed concealed in the dicky of a 
car. They didn't think such happenings were very much 
out of the ordinary, because the world was a wonderful 
place anyhow, and their parents got quite used to them 
and did not worry overmuch. Thomas, for instance, had 
quite ceased to stare at steam-rollers. " Thomas was too 
big for steam-rollers. Alice still stopped and sta^, but 
Thomas hadn't liked steam-rollers since be was four.” 
And they were old enough to know all sorts of things— 
at least Thomas was—such as whether the moon came 
up behind where the sun went down or on the other side. 
His sisters weren't sure, but Thomas knew it must be on 
the other side becau 3 e " there'd be an awful fiszling if it 
had to pass the sun, with the sun gok&g down and the . 
moon coining up . . . the sun's hot and the moon's cold. 
It would be like spitting on an iron.” 

Tliis is a Joyous book, full of laughter, and both children 
and grown-ups will enjoy it and envy the three youngsters 

* " Alice aqd Thomas and Jane." By Enid Bagnold. 7s. 6 d. 
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who crowded such ^citing events into their small lives 
and never came to harm and didn't know what it was to 
be frightened, only delidonsly thrilled. It is like a glorious 
game of “ pretend " from beginning to end, for the wildest 
and loveliest things occur, exactly as they would in a game 
of make-believe—^not fairy or magic things, but things 
that might really happen in ordinary life, if one were very 
fortunate. The author has done most of the drawings, 
and Miss I.Aurian Jones (whose portrait appears as a 
frontispiece) has done the others. There is a picture 
showing what it feels like to swallow a snail—^Thomas did 
that in France ; and a picture of Thomas's idea of Heaven, 
and another of Alice's thoughts as she lay in the tail of 
the aeroplane, and others showing what Jane drew on 
the pavement at Brighton in an effort to raise money— 
Ulustrations of "Us being bathed " and other domestic 
scenes; from which you can gather that the pictures are 
as original and as amusing as the story itself. 

. A. A. 


MAINLY POETRY* 

Mr. Monk Gibbon is a young poet who has rapidly 
perfected his art. It was not such an art as comes at first 
stumbling and incoherent, and arrives at clarity and cer¬ 
tainty. He may have discarded of course, but I cannot 
remember a poem or volume of poems of his which was 
without his quiet force and distinction. The quietness 
is a notable quality. He has no crescendos, no trumpets 
and drums, but a quietness as of evening fields, and a low 
and pure voice trolling to itself. It is harmonious poetry. 
Reading aloud the new volume named not altogether 
happily "For Daws to Peck At,"* a competent young 
critic kept saying at intervals, " He is a poet." She was 
right. Mr. Gibbon has a real gift of poetry, and there 
is thought, imagination and feeling in these beautifully 
modulated songs, alwa3rs just long and short enough to 
express and to hold the thought and tlie image: 


FRENCH PEASANTS. 

** These going home at dusk 
Along the lane, 

After the day’s warm work. 
Do not complain. 

*' Were you to say to them, 

' What does it mean ? 

What is it all about. 

This troubled dream ? * 

" They would not understand. 
They’d go their way. 

Or. if they spoke at all. 

They'd surely say: 

" * Dawn is the time to rise, 
Days are to cam. 

Bread and the midday rest. 
Dusk to return; 

" ' To be content, to pray. 

T<i hear songs sung. 

Or to make wayside love. 

If one is young. 

•' ‘ All from the good God comes. 
All then is good ; 

Sorrow is know'ii to Him, 

And undersbiod.* 


" One who had questioned all. 
And was not wise, 

Might be ashamed to meet 
Their quiet eyes. 


At.” By Monk Gibbon. 6s. 
(GoUancs.)—■ ' Finale of Seem." By Walter Ixiwcnfels. 
^eincmann.)—• " Pomegranate Flower." By Margaret Maitland 
5 ?* (Scholartis Press.)—* "The Swift Mind." 
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" All is so dear to them, 

All is so plain; 

These who go home at dusk. 

Along the lane." 

Mr. Gibbon’s ordered poetry is the very antithesis of the 
disorderly stuff given us by Walter Lowenfels in " Finale 
of Seem."* The eccentric name prepares us for an eccen¬ 
tric book. 1 can find neither sense, reason nor poetry 
in this book, and I cannot imagine why anyone else should. 

After " Finale of Seem," which 1 take to be a wantoply 
absurd title, Miss Maitland Radford's " Pomegranate 
Flower "* comes all delicacy with skies of silver and 
gold and all the iridescence of jewels and flowers and the 
moth's wing. The name of Radford comes to me grate¬ 
fully. There was Ernest Radford in the nineties, and 
there was Dolly Radford who wrote of the little tender 
things beautifully. 1 know not if she is in the body or 
out of the body, but she was as appealing as her little 
poetry—^like a lamb, a flower, a cliild. There are two 
Radfords in my bundle of books—whether relations of 
each other, or relations of those poets of the nineties, I 
know not. " The Swift Mind "* by D. F. Radford has 
many of the qualities of poetry. It has its measure of 
thought and beauty. It is the ma.scuUne Muse as compared 
with " Pomegranate Flower." Out of this bundle I 
should choose Mr. Gibbon and Margaret Maitland Radford 
to carry in my ^ck. They are quite unlike. The quiet¬ 
ness of evening fields and sequestered but never gloomy 
thought is in Mr. Gibbon’s poetry, exquisiteness of lucent 
colour in Miss Radford as 1 take her to be. Let me give 
earnest: 

" The slope of this great field 
Is tawny golden, soon the sun will set: 

Among the (Gilded tufts of the brown grasses 
Are little traccried plants, like a pearled net 

On clods and hoof-holc.s : 

Here a lark’s nest might Ixj ; 

Here the mewing plover wheeled ; 

A dry rough field 
And yet 

How richly it is diapered, wind-down, set 
With little strawberry-flowers and the white violet." 

For the rest Mr. Bevan’s " Russet and Asp "• containa 
good scholarly, often sensitive verse such as a cultivated 
and poetry loving man finds it a solace to write. Hia 
readers will derive pleasure from it. Mr. Robert Crawford’s 
" In Quiet Fields "• deserves the commendation of Walter 
de la Mare, whose praise is dearly worth having. This ia 
simple and strong poetry which reads as though the in¬ 
spiration of Robert Bums still hung in Ayrshire fields and 
was broadcasted for his brother poet. He brings the 
furrows and the larks singing over them, and a ploughman 
quiet at his task. 

" The Singing Lass by Marion Angus has the ballad 
inspiration. She iS as the natural successor to those old 
Scottish ballad mongers whose songs are as freshly poignant 
and sweet a.s the day they were made. I am sorry to come 
to this true poet only at the fag-end of a review. Miss 
Angus should be remembered with the authoress of " Auld 
Robin Grey." These are very beautiful poems, both 
English and Scottish. Notliing could be simpler, nothing 
saner in this strange disordered age. She is a very welcome 
new arrival. 

Katharine Tynan. 


A VICTORIAN PEEP-SHOW.* 

The tastes of the present generation arc so different 
and so distinct from the tastes of the generation to which 
their grandlatliers belonged that a veritable chasm divides- 
the Georgians and Victorians. Already we have got 
somewhat into the liabit of referring to that not very 
remote period of the eighties and nineties as if it were 
pitiably tame and inferior. There is never truth in 
extremes, and while the Victorians are open to criticism, 
the simple fact should not be overlooked that they included 

• " As We Were." Memories of E. F, ^Benson. iSs*' 
(Longmans.) 
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in their number statesmen, clerics, scientists, novelists, 
poets, dramatists, artists and critics who happen to be 
quite justly famed despite their frock-coats, their cravats 
and their whiskers. And Mr. E. F. Benson, the son of a 
typical Victorian who became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in his early days mingled with Victorians of fine quali^ 
and lasting renown, and tells us in his latest volume exactly 
^what they were like. 

fie discerns their wisdom and their whimsicality, their 
firmness and frailty. They are to him alternately admir¬ 
able and amusing. His pen-pictures are swift and vivid; 
a few sharp and bright touches, and the portrait is revealed 
and the character displayed, for the expert craftsman 
concentrates, and he knows his subject so well that he 
brings out only the essential traits. Mr. Benson can be 
tender and pathetic, he can be as delicately ironical as 
Matthew Arnold himself (for proof of which read his open¬ 
ing sketch of the Victorian age), and he can let his own 
wit play like lightning round a subject—there arc momen¬ 
tary gleams which show tlie whole trutli in a Hash and 
dissipate the obscurities of any lingering doubt. Thus he 
has told us now, once and for all, intimate facts concerning 
Swinburne and Watts-Dunton, Oscar Wilde and hi.? last 
years, Alfred Austin and the Laureateship, Oscar Browning 
and the cause of his failure. 

It was the privilege of the Archbishop’s sons to sec 
many celebrities at close quarters, but added to that privi¬ 
lege was their own gift of judgment and sense of humour. 
Mr. Benson was acutely conscious of the qualities of the 
famous men and women he encountered, and he has been 
fortified in his verdicts on them by information gained 
from others and from wide reading. None but he perhaps 
could have written so much and so well of Henry James 
and his wordiness, Whistler and his caustic wit, the Pre- 
Raphaelites and their aims, or Glad.stone and his *' huge 
concentration of force.” How well he sums up that mighty 
dynamic character; ” Purpose at white heat roared like 
a furnace in every action of his life. 'When once he had 
convinced himself on any subject, it ceased to be his 
opinion and became a cosmic truth, which it was the duty 
of every right-minded person to uphold.” Contra.st this 
with his picture of Queen Victoria, whom he describes as 
” a genius of common sense,” a woman witli barely a drop 
of British blood in her veins, but who none the less made 
herself ” the most English of sovereigns. ... In this 
immense endowment of common sense unlit by imagina¬ 
tion she was the exacc opposite of her grandson, William II 
of (Germany, who had a prodigious imagination but no 
common sense which could be lit up by it: his imagination 
flared on to an empty void where he beheld only the 
Brocken spectre of himself clad in shining armour.” 

A curious fact which impresses us as wc examine Mr. 
Benson’s panorama of the Victorian age is that greatness 
and solidity of character were so often associated with 
foibles and follies. The age was in fact one of considerable 
pretence and petty affectation, and the simpering women 
in their crinolines, and the solemn men in their tall hats, 
were only too often posing for effect. The long Victorian 
period, it must be remembered, was experimental and 
evolutionary; there was steady progress from a none too 
creditable past, there were violent reactions against ix)tent 
evils, there were hard-won reforms, and there was an 
H upward toiling in the gloom, a struggle for fitness, strength 
and light; and all this mai ifested itself in tlie numerous 
” movements ” of the times. There were religious, 
literary, scientific, artistic and political ” movements,” and 
pioneers were caught in the whirl and found it sometimes 
difficult to play a consistent part. But the epoch pro¬ 
duced true leaders also, and it is of these Mr. Benson tells 
—of Ruskin and Rossetti, Meredith, Browning and Tenny¬ 
son, Darwin and Spencer. 

Amid much that is light, playful atnd airy there are very 
serious parts in this volume. We can enjoy the delicious 
humour concerning the oddity of J. E. Nixon, the Oxford 
Don, or the fatuousness of Alfred Austin and ” Immortal 
.Bard,” or the ponderous and puerile Oscar Browning, or 
the learning and sarcasm of Dr. Jowett. or the comic-opera 



Mr. £. F. Benaon.* 


court of the King of Greece, or the subjugation of rebellious 
Swinburne by a pedantic solicitor—though even on these 
matters Mr. Benson lias some illuminating comments to 
offer; but what arc we to say of his exposure of *' the 
fraud ” of Oscar Wilde's ” De I’rofundis ” ? It is 
startling story, and may cause a complete change of 
opinion concerning the supposed repentance, redemption 
and reform of a perverted genius. 

The final chapter, which might have been entitled 
** From Calm to Storm,” is not only a beautifully impressive 
piece of writing but is intensely dramatic. It opens with 
an idyllic description of tlie delusive charm of seeming 
peace at the beginning of 10T4. Then, with just a few 
muttcrings and scarcely heeded intimations, came the 
crash of the thunderbolt. The last link with Victorianism 
and its traditions had l>een snapped. 

J. Cuming Waltkrs. 


W. E. HENLEY.* 

To the average reader of verse, W. E. Henley is the 
author of ” Invictus,” and the phrase which brings that 
outburst to a dramatic climax : 

“ T am the captain of my soul,” 
is often quoted by people who are not only unaware of its 
source, but have never even heard of Henley. The 
circumstances in whicli " Invictus ” was written ought 
T«ot to affect an estimate of its worth as literature, but they 
must not be overlooked when considering the poem as an 
expression of its author. 

Henley, the son of an impecunious and somewhat feck¬ 
less father, was not brought up in a bed of roses. A chronic 
shortage of money and almost equally chronic ill-health 
were liis lot from childhood until manhood. When he was 
twelve he developed tubercular trouble which led to the 
amputation of the lower part of one of his legs. The other 
foot was also thrertened, and tlie surgeons would have 
had their will if Henley had not chanced to hear of Lister, 
and made up his mind to trek from. Gloucester to the Old 
Infirmary in Edinburgh where the since famous i^hysician 
was working. Henley, then twenty-four, placed himself 
unreservedly in the hands of Lipter, who was at that time 

• “ W. E. Henley : A Memoir.” By Kennedy Williamson 
(Harold Baylor.) 
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reviled and scorned by his I 

colleagues — and his foot ivas 1 

saved. While in the infirmary he 
wrote his Hospital Verses *’—and 

Invictus." Remembering the 

pain, the antagonisms and many 
other difficulties which beset him, 
this defiant shaking of the fist in 
the face of Providence cannot be 
dismissed as bluster or bombast, 
but must be accepted as the 

sincere outpouring of a young man 
who had grounds for asserting that 
although life had treated him un¬ 
fairly his bead was bloody ^ but 
unbowed. 

The poem's popularity has stood 
unfairly between the public and 
the bulk of Henley's fvork, but it 
is nevertheless as typical of the 
man as anything he subsequently 
wrote, and if nothing else survives 
the winnowing of Time, posterity 
will not be greatly misled concern¬ 
ing its author. 

Mr. Kennedy Williamson’s 
Memoir, admirably written and ^ 

carefully compiled, gives a vivid Fi:oin«w. E.H«ntoy:^Ajio 
picture of a vivid personality, and 
puis up a good case for regarding 

Henley as a great man. If he docs not succeed it is because 
the facts and growing enlightenment are against him. That 
Henley had many excellent qualities, that he had the power 
to inspire others, that he was brave in the face of pain 
and difficulties, that he could be a loyal friend, cannot be 
denied; but against these virtues must be placed certain 
less admirable characteristics. He was truculent, quarrel¬ 
some and sometimes wantonly unfair in his judgments; 
and he was not too scrupulous in matters which demand 
the nicest intellectual honesty. On one occasion he 
interpolated a passage condemning Wagner in an article 
by Bernard Shaw, whom he knew as a perfect Wagnerite, 
and his dislike of W. T. Stead led him into patently perverse 
statements concerning him couched in peculiarly malicious 
plirases. And it was reserved for Henley to write the most 
violent attack on Robert Louis Stevenson when Graham 
Balfour's " I^ifc of Stevenson " was published in 1901. 
However just his verdict may have been, however necessary 
it may have been to counterbalance the sentimentalising 
of R. L^. which was then prevalent, Henley’s ought not 
to ha't'^c been thehand to strike the first blow at the memory 
of a man who had been his dearest friend. Among more 
violent charges were these: “ He^was incessantly and 
pa.ssionately interested in Stevenson. He could not be 
'in the same room with a mirror but he must invite its 
confidence every time he passed it. . . . No better histrion 
ever lived. . . . And . i ere are people yet living (I am not 
one of them) who, knowing him intimately, have not 
hesitated to describe him in a word of three letters, the 
suspicion of which might well make him turn in his grave " 
—cad presumably being the word hinted at. 

Henley was an editor of genius, drawing to him a number 
of writers, then young and in many cases untried, who have 
since established themselves^, alnong whom Kipling, Gilbert 
Parker, Katharine Tynan, R. L. S., Maurice Hewlett, 
Kenneth Grahame, Eden Phillpotts and William Archer 
may be instanced. These and many others he encouraged 
and inspired and their loyalty to him remained in most 
cases unbroken till the end. 

Of his own work a final judgment cannot yet be made, 
but certain things already seem clear. As a critic he was 
discerning and illuminating and, within the bounds of his 
range, discriminating; but his range was limited by 
preju^ces which blinded him to many excellences, and 
complete objectivity was outside his capacity. His prose 
was always vivid, vigorous and sometimes violent, and was 
a faithful ei^piession of the man. His verse was almost 



A Cartoon by **dpy/' 

From " W. E. llmlor:^ A Kennedy WUUemton 


invariably stimulating, technically 
interesting, and sometimes almost 
attained that ultimate magic which 
would have transformed it into, 
poetry. But even as a poet he 
was a journalist, aiming at a quick 
efiect, a startling plirase, a graphic 
description, and occasionally he 
descended to a facile pathos. The 
way of poetry is subtler and 
generally less self-conscious. 

Hermon Ould. 


A DARING 
ADVENTURER.* 

If there is one place where more 
than any other an Englishman 
should feel proud of his nationality, 
it surely is Plymouth Hoe. 

On that historic spot it requires 
but little imagination to picture the 
old sailors of Devon and other 
counties setting sail for distant 
Cartoon by “ Sb»y#” lands, and so laying the foundation 
jJyj”byKe“n«*yWilltamton England's power. 

Truly could they say with 
Kipling: 

We sailed wherever ship could Siiil, 

We founded many a mighty state.” 

Of those daring adventurers there is none to take second 
place to Sir John Hawkins, though due to his modesty 
he is perhaps not .so well known. The selection of his life 
and travels for the latest addition to the Golden Hind 
series is a good one, and Mr. Philip Gosse has provided a 
story that should thrill every healthy person, old or young. 

John Hawkins, who was born within sound of the sea 
at his father’s house near the quaj, came of a good Ply- 
moutli stock; both his father and grandfather had been 
great navigators and also held the office of mayor as well 
as representing Pl3anouth in Parliament, our hero doing 
likewise. 

Surrounded from his birth by ships, his education was 
one specially to fit him lor the years tliat followed. It is 
said he knew how to manage a merchant’s office, navigate 
and sail a ship, and also possessed a good knowledge of 
shipbuilding. 

His first big venture was in 1562, when he fitted out 
three ships, the Solomon, which he commanded, being 
but one hundred and twenty tons. The more one reads 
of the deeds of these men the more one is amazed at their 
intrepidity in venturing thousands of miles over un¬ 
charted waters in such small craft. Hawkins’s flagship 
was just one-eighth the tonnage of that popular river 
steamer, the Golden Eagle. The main object of this voyage 
was “ blackbirding” which of course cannot be commended 
to-day, but when it is remembered that slavery then re¬ 
ceived the benediction of the Church one cannot blame the 
sailor. This voyage was successful, but tl)e next proved 
disastrous, for of the four hundred and eight men and 
boys that left Plymouth in 1567 only fifteen came back 
with Hawkins. Many had died and a number were left 
in captivity. 

After years of adventure which the author describes in 
a racy manner, Hawkins was appointed Treasurer to the 
Navy, a bard task for an honest sailor on account of the 
jobbery and robbery then rampant. 

The part he took in the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
makes an interesting chapter, and one can well imagine 
the Admiral's delight at the defeat of his old enemies, 
though later on he said : '* The revenge which I desired 
long since for the injuries 1 received of the Spaniards time 

* ” Sir John HawSdns.” By PhiUp Gos^. Golden Hind 
Series. 128. fid. (Bodley Head^ 
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OLD SEA WINGS, WAYS AND WORDS 

By B . C. L ESLIE. A facdniili reproduction with a Biographical Introduction by C. B. L. 
FLETOHEB. An appreciation and additional notei by L. G. CABB LAUGHTON, and added 
drawing! by B. MOBTON NANCE. Demy 8yo. 18 b. net 

TURKEY: Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow 

By Ur IBLFOBD WAUGH, K.OJI.O. Demy 8vo. iUnitnted. 18i. net. A vivlA end 
nathoritattTe vdnme «f reminUmeacee. 

PROCESSION OF LOVERS 

By LLOYD MOBBIS, author of “ The BebeUiona Puritan.” Demy 8yo. 168. net ** Seven 
different people redte epiBOdes firom the amorouB experiencee of Beven of the grande amoureux 
of ^ time.”— Sunday Fimea 

KOWTOW 

By FBnrCESS DEB UHG, MithM of ** OU Bnddlia.” ete. Demy 8?o, iUottmted. Ui. net 
A fkithfnl and biiUiant piotnre of a eonntiy of peenUar intereet 

WATER POLO 

The G ame and the Bnlee Explained. By Captain D. A. C. SHEPHARD, with an Introduction by 
H. E. FERN, J.P., Hon. Seo. of the EngliBh Amateur Swimming ABBociation, and a Foreword 
by W. G. EMERY, Chairman the International Water Pdo Board. Crown 8vo, illustrated. 
28. 6d. net 


THE TIGER IN TOWN 


By L. R. BRIGHTWELL, F2.S. Profhsely illuBtrated by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7b. Sd. net 
A book to remind the animal lover of the romance and adventure that may still await him at home. 


THE INKY WAY 


ByHn.O.N.WD;XIAlIBON.MtIiorof*‘FtoienBBppeti,»ete. Demy Seo. Ulaitrated. lBi.net. 
The antoUoffnphy of thii well-known anfhor ; fOU of lively oheneter eketehee and aneedotee. 


IDLE BUT HAPPY 

By VERB KER-SEYMEB. Demy 8vo, illuBtrated. ISs. net Writes of the people and thingB 
he has seen and known with a frankness that is absolutely disarming. 

NEW NOVELS 


BUT NOT FOR LOVE 

By BEATRICE KEAE 8ETH0UB. anUiot of 
** FalM Sprinc,” “ Three mnt.” ete. 

THE MAN WHO MADE 
GOTTLIEB 

By ABTHOHT BEBTBAM, author of “ The 
Fodl,”eto. 

THE PERFECT 
MARRIAGE 

By BUTE BBOOKIHOTOH. anfhor Of “ When 
the Devil Drives,” ete. 

THE CIRCLE OF 
CONFUSION 

By PALMER WHITE, author of ** Mystery 
Island.” 

THE TOILS OF LAW 

By BARBARA GOOLDBN, anthor of ” The 
Andent Wheel,” etc. 


HYMN TO THE SUN 

By MALCOLM ROSS. 

MOSAIC 

By G. B. STERN, anthor of** Tents of Israel,” 
** A Deputy Was King,” etc. 

THE SLIDING DOOR 

By DOROTHY BUCK, anthor of ** Ky Mend 
Pierrot” etc. 

THE LOST GARDEN 

By GB(^ a FOBTEB, anfhor of “ Oata and 
Clover,”^. 

THE VOICE OF ONE 

By 70HE UEDSET. uflior of "Moltan 
Ember.” 

GIVE HIM THE EARTH 

By BUTXBT OBOFT-OOOKB, anther of 
"Ttonbadow.” 

THE JOY SHOP 

By OOUBIBH BABCYIBKA. anthor of 
** Milly Comee to Town,” eto. 
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hath made me foraet it and reier it to God, who is the 


avenger of wrongs.*' 

Following the defeat of the Armada, Hawkins and 
Frobisher were summoned by Lord Howard to his flag¬ 
ship, and there received the honour of knighthood. 

Hawkins died at Porto Rico aged sixty-three, on an 
expedition which ended in dismal failure. He was a great 
sailor, stern but just, and was one of the few who cared 
for their men. He was also rather curiously a clever 
diplomat. 

It was Hawkins and Drake who founded what became 
the Greenwich Hospital Fund and he personally inaugurated 
the Sir John Hawkins Hospital at Chatham, which still 
exists, as well as other charities at Deptford and Plymouth. 

His diflerences with Drake, who is stated to have been 
a kinsman, though some writers express doubt, are to be 
regretted, but no doubt Mr. Gosse is right in putting the 
blame mainly on Drake’s impetuosity. 

W. T. Brown. 


THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 

It has often seemed to me—and my feeling is confirmed 
after reading Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard’s ** The Art 
and Practice of Historical Fiction *’*—that the historical 
novelist is far more deeply learned in the craft of his art, 
and takes it on the whole more seriously than the novelist 
of contemporary manners. Perhaps it is because he must 
Ikj something of a poet, and verse, in spite of the opinions 
of Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. Bernard Shaw, is appreci¬ 
ably a more difHcult because more exacting medium than 
prose, and that not from the necessarily continuous exacti¬ 
tude in verbal felicity only, but from the equally necessary 
continuity of imaginative control. It is there, 1 feel, that 
the historical novelist, even when not himself a poet, has 
to po.ssess certain of the poet’s gifts in addition to those 
of the novelist proper - which possibly explains Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s periodic myopia when looking at historical 
Action, past and present. Certainly the historical novelist 
is faced, very much more than any other type of novelist 
is, with the necessity for continual imaginative control— 
I mean an imaginative control beyond that needed for 
just the conduct of a tale and the photography of the 

* I2S' Cd. net. (Toulmin.) 



actual. He has to be in a state of unbroken awareness of 
a multitude of things outside the usual ken of the ordinary 
novelist, and this is a burden akin to the poet's, especially 
the dramatic poet's. Moreover, as Mr. Tresidder Shex>pard 
points out, many of the greatest historical novelists have 
in fact been poets. Victor Hugo is a sufficing example. 

The historical novel is no new art: it did not begin, as 
seems to be the belief of a thousand and one critics of it, 
with Sir Walter Scott; and Mr. Tresidder Sheppard, in 
pointing out with such scholarly and enthusiastic accuracy 
its early origins and honourable examples through the 
centuries, has surely scotched the lying implication for 
ever. I should indeed like this book to be read widely, 
and by three classes of readers in particular: the critics 
of historical fiction ; the would-be writers of it; and 
last, but not least, those who profess—usually without 
experiment or trial—that they do not like it. 'The critic 
might learn to treat it with a more understanding respect; 
the would-be writer to write it properly and not go wander¬ 
ing off into the false by-ways of “ costume romance **; 
and the stubborn deriders of it to be brought to see how 
admirably entertaining and, moreover, true to real life it 
can be. 

I'his is a book not only for the student, but for everyone 
interested in the practice of fiction at all, for it seems to 
me that there is little difference, in the conception and 
execution of a .rue work of art, between the handling of 
one genre and another. I think every writer would 
sulxscribc to the lines of Sir William Watson : 

" My chief concern is just to write 
As well as 1 am able.” 

But every w. iter has his own habit of work, and no 
chapters in Mr. Tresidder Sheppard’s book seem to me 
more absorbing than those in which the differing methods 
of plot-production of various historical novelists are 
described. Maurice Hewlett, for instance, approaching 
everything "as a poet,” drenching himself in his subject, 
and letting it pour out as it will, trusting to in.spiration, 
and never putting " anxious and deliberate brainwork 
into a book ” ; and Dumas, rising at six, writing till 
eleven, breakfasting in company, always the soul of 
gaiety, and writing again from twelve to six in the even¬ 
ing : and Scott, never able " to address himself to a 
written and careful plot, but with his mind always on 
the alert,” and leaving a blank to be filled in later if the 
right phrase was not immediately forthcoming; and 
Charles Keade, ” with three sheets of cardboard, on one 
of which he set down the plot, on another the characters, 
and on the third the more important facts to be borne 
in mind ” ; and Mr. Sheppard's own mctliod of innumer¬ 
able notebooks, and cuttings in envelopes, and his indexed 
book of extracts from authorities. Those interested in 
the making of literature will find passages such as these 
illuminating and enthralling. 

All roads lead to Rome, and all methods to the same 
end—to the creation of living beings in a vivid and 
authentic environment. That, it seems to me, is the aim 
of historical novelists as well as of all other novelists: 
to draw living people, whether of to-day or of yesterday 
—and I have yet to learn that humanity is a leopard 
continually engaged in changing his spots 1—and to set 
them in their proper surroundings with as great a veri¬ 
similitude as possible. And Mr. Tresidder Sheppard's 
book, if it does nothing else for the would-be historical 
novelist, will show him the pitfalls awaiting the 
unwary. 

It is indeed a book of real value, one greatly needed, a 
book which should be made available at once in all public 
libraries. The historian of fiction will find its perusal « 
definite simplifier of his task, and certainly no writer 
desirous of producing an historical novel—an ambition 
neither easy nor unworthy—should begin upon his task 
before he has read it. It is a book admirable both in its 
outline and its details. 

Wallace B. Nichols. 


Mr.VAIfrod Troelddor ShoiipardB 
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Fiction 


FABER 


OR. THE LOST YEARS 

By JACOB WASSERMANN 

Mr. Arnold Bennett in the Evening Standard said: “ Wassermann seems to me to be the biggest of the modern 
German novelists.*' Here is another powerful example from this writer's pen. 

78. 6d. ^ 


SOLDIERS—AND WOMEN 

By OTTO BERNHARD WENDLER 

The first book to deal with the relations between 
soldi cm and women during the war. 

7s. 6cl. 


THE FOREST OF THE HANGED 

By LIVIU REBKEANU 

The story of a sensitive youth tortured by conflicting 
loyalties. This novel is written by Kumania’s fore¬ 
most man of letters, the recipient of many academic 
honours. 7s. (>d. 


PLIGHT OF PERETZ 

By NOAH ELSTEIN 

Mr. Noah Klstein, whose dramatic work has earned him the title of " the Scan O’Casey of the Jews," now enters 
the ranks of the novelists with a story of lower-middle class Jewish life in England, which opens up a world little 

J^own to the average reader. 

7s. 6d. 


Biography 

MAHATMA GANDHI: HIS OWN STORY 

Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 

Mr. C. F. Andrews, " the best-loved Englishman in India," edits Gandhi's long and interesting autobiography, 
the publication of which has been eagerly awaited by the many persons, both here and in India, who are keenly 
interested in Gandhi’s work and personality. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


GEORGE FOX: SEEKER 
AND FRIEND 

By RUFUS M. JONES. LL.D. 

The biography of the founder of the Quaker move- 
mtnit—the story of a man unswervingly faithful to 
the service of truth and of his fellow men. 

5s- 


A SON OF CHINA 

By SHENG-CHENG 

The eventful story of Shfeng-Cheng’s life set against 
a background which reveals to our unaccustomed 
eyes a picture of China herself. 

About los. Od. 


THE ADORABLE DUCHESS 

THE UF^ OF MADAME LA DUCHESSE DE BERRI 

By ARMAND PRAVIEL 

The life of tliis spoiled and impetuous princess, around whom gathered the f^hionablc Paris of the early 
nineteenth century, was so full of incident that certain passages read more like fiction than histj>ry, and 

make most entertaining reading. 

Illustrated. 12s. fid. 


Philosophy - Psychology 

THE CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS 

By BERTRAND RUSSELL 

Mr. Bertrand Russell, who is recognised as one of the leading intcll»‘cts of our generation, discu.sscs the manner 
in wliich the mind may be directed so that happiness ensues. 

• 7s. fid. 

MORE POINTS OF VIEW 

By thfe ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, Sir JAMES JEANS. Dame ETHEL SMYTH, 

Sir JOSIAH STAMP, VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, HILAIRE BELLOC, 

, Sir HENRY NEWBOLT 

4 S. fid. 

NUMBER: THE LANGUAGE OF SCIENCE 

By TOBIAS DANTZIG, Ph.D. 

It is a far cry from the vague perception of number in a South Sea islander to the involved number concept which 
is the basis of modern science, but Dr. Dantzig bridges the gap, and in a scries of vivid and arresting chapters 
he unfolds this concept for the cultured non*mathcmali<^|M|-.. 

Illustrated io9,“ ‘ , 
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THE APES OF GOD* 

Mr. P. Wyndham Lewis is both author and artist. There 
is another Mr. Wyndham Lewis (initials D. V.). The 
cognoscenti never confuse the two, and are scornful of 
those who do confuse them. The two Mr. Lewises have 
this in common; they are both wits and both brilliant. 
Here it might be argued the likenesses end. Not so. 

For it must be abundantly obvious to the perspicacious 
that ** Healing Minute Lewis has the same hatred and 
contempt for fools as Apes of God " Lewis. But while 
the one shows it in a light and dexterous satirical way 
which must often amuse (and bemuse) his unconscious 
victims, the other comes to the assault with a fierceness 
and a gall which excites the judicious to exultation and 
the malicious to unholy joy. 

Mr. P. Wyndham Lewis is the author of *' Tarr,” a novel 
^which in a new and revised edition issued ten years after 
its first publication is described by its begetter as " the 
first book of an epoch in England." The present book is 
in the direct line of descent from " Tarr." Mr. Lewis was 
also the editor of a magazine charmingly entitled Wast I 
He now edits another magazine called 7 'he Emmy. 
Titles of other of his books are “ The Wild Body,** " The 
Revolutionary Simpleton,’’ ** Time and Western Man ** and 
'* Childerma-ss." There is a challenge, a fighting spirit, in 
all these titles. It is the man. For the author is a per¬ 
sonality, and he could not write anything without dis¬ 
playing a thought, an energy and a wit which is highly 
individual. 

. *' The Apes of God ’* is a long book. It is not a novel 
for the lazy-minded, nor for the jazz-minded. In mere 
bulk and weight it is terrifying, it requires a certain 
athleticism to handle, and resembles a very superior direc¬ 
tory when on the bookshelf. There seems no reason for 
such gargantuan proportions. " Tlic Forsyte Saga,*’ " An 
American Tragedy ** and War and Peace,*’ to mention 
three very long books, are all contained in volumes of 

• • " The Apes of God." Bv P. Wyndham Ijawin. /i '4s. 
(Arthur Pre.ss.) 


^ Mr. P. Wira4bam'Lawla. 


manageable size. This book is a little dismaying, when 
you first open it. You blench and cry '* ha I ’* Certainly 
you settle down to it with a feeling that when it is all 
over you will have " earned a night’s repose.'* That is 
not the best approach to literature, and literature it is. 

It may reasonably be demanded that the reviewer should 
give some idea of the story. Here the author is ready to 
help. In a note on the dust-cover he is quoted as saying 
that the book reflects ** the collapse of Engli.sh Social Lifc^ 
in the grip of post-war conditions. Its theme is the con¬ 
fusion of intellect and emotion as exhibited in a society 
beneath the shadow of a revolutionary situation. It shows 
that society groping back to its childhood; and how, 
beneath the threat of the future, whose significance it is 
too exhausted to grasp, it calls loudly for its mamma, and 
returns to the bibs and bottles of its babyhood.’* That 
also is a fair sample of the novel’s liveliness. 

It is a book which, in spite of an appearance of witty 
persiflage, cannot be taken lightly, and should not be 
attempted by the ordinary reader without the conscious¬ 
ness of a high resolution. It is full of vivid characterisa¬ 
tion, and there are frequent passages which light up the 
way with a humour which itself is a substitute for narrative 
skill. Not that Mr. Lewis lacks that essential of the good 
novelist, but the way being long and devious and much 
occupied by intellectual discussion, movement and action 
seem to halt even, in dialogue, and without the passages 
of vivacious description and mordant humour the reader 
would tire. Which is to say that the book is cunningly 
constructed. It is the work of an arlist. 

Mr. Lewis believes in the importance of art. He attacks 
the imitators, the apes of God, *’ those prosperous mounte¬ 
banks who alto nately imitate and mock at and traduce 
tho.se figures they at once admire and hate.** His principal 
character, one Horace Zagreus, who thinks youth is almost 
synonymous wdth genius, accompanies a young follower 
and admirer on an expedition to study these apes. 
Character after character is dashed in with extraordinary 
virility; pages and pages of brilliant dialogue ; immense 
bravura of description! 

But in spite of brilliance and bravura, energy and extra¬ 
ordinary intelligence, " The Apes of God " seems when at 
last; at long last, you reach the end, to be something less 
(or more) tlian a novel. It is vehement and angry, but it 
has very little emotion. It is a bright entertainment for 
the intellectual. The apes of God will laugh wildly at it 
and enjoy it. But their withers will be unwrung. They 
will go on with their apery. Perhaps, save for another 
audience, fit though few, they will be the principal pur¬ 
chasers of this three guineas worth. Literary apes love 
limited editions at prodigal prices. 

The book is illustrated by the author. Presumably 
these drawings are Vorticist. They look accomplished and 
as though they might have a meaning. Whether they arc 
intended merely as a decoration to the book or as an 
elucidation of the text it is impossible for the present 
reviewer to say. 

Frederick Markham. 


LORD HASTINGS AND THE INDIAN 
STATES* 

The political importance of the Indian Princes has 
increased enormously since 1914. This proud and potent 
aristocracy rules over about a third of India, and the 
whole Indian problem is immensely complicated by the 
treaties and engagements which the British Government 
made with these rulers in the past. 

Mr. Mehta says that be set. out to write a book on the 
Indian States from the impartial standpoint of an unofficial 
student, and found himself gliding down the centuries until 
his foot rested " in the small niche of the period of Lord 
Hastings* Governor-Generalship." Lord Hastings nego¬ 
tiated more treaties than*any other Govemor-Gcneral^of 

" Lord HastbigB and the Indian States." By M. S. Mehta. 
Rs. 10. (Bombay^; Taraporevala.) 
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India attempted, either before or after him. His ad¬ 
ministration mar^ a turning point in the course of Britain's 
political relations with the Indian States. The earlier 
years were spent in wars of no small magnitude. His 
masterly treatment of the Gurkhas of Nepal, who were 
raiding beyond the borders into British India, converted 
aggressive enemies into the staunchest of allies; and by 
t subduing the Mahrattas and Pindaris he released many 
States from their gruelling oppression. 

But Hastings' administration was remarkable chiefly 
for the treaties he negotiated and the settlements he made. 
There is a marked difference between his treaties and those 
of Lord Wellesley, which were concluded as between 
equals. Hastings discarded the ring fence policy of his 
predecessors. He had no faith in the dream of Lord 
Cornwallis that the stronger organisations would incorporate 
the petty States and become friendly neighbours of the 
British, and he did not hold, with Dalhousie, that the 
good of the people required annexations of State territory. 
Hastings argued that no peace could be permanent without 
one supreme Power to maintain, it. He felt that the true 
position of the States in the interior of India was one of 
isolation and subordinate co-operation. 

Hastings' treaties provided, in most cases, that the ally 
should receive a Resident at his court and keep near his 
capital an army recruited, trained and commanded by 
English olhcers. To secure payment of these subsidiary 
contingents he stipulated for the cession of revenue-beariLg 
lands within the States. 

When Hastings left India tlie principle of subordinate 
isolation and military co-operation was firmly established. 
But his proudest boast was not that he liad advanced 
the pomoerium but that he had conferred the blessings of 
good govcnimcnt and peace upon millions who had groaned 
under the extortions of the Mahrattas and Pindaris. 

The British Government is now faced with a juristic 
controversy on the sovereignty of States. Mr. Mehta 
devotes a chapter to the discussion of this subject, and 
comes to the conclusion the Butler Committee reached— 
that States were sovereign to the extent and up to the 
time that they were allowed by the British Government 
to wield the power of sovereignty, and that in regard to 
internal government the States could only be considered 
as semi-sovereign. 

Mr. Mehta li.n.s provided the student of the origin and 
development of Indian States with a useful volume based 
on original sources. It is well written and carefully com¬ 
piled. The value of tlie book is considerably enhanced 
by the fact that it is neither partisan nor controversial. 
The author shows great discrimination in the use of his 
material, of which a good deal is not published elsewhere. 

Arthur McClay. 


A WELCOME SIGN. 

Even those who look askance at men with guns and 
keepers who trap, and all who divide the wild into " game ” 
and " vermin," will do themselves disservice if they allow 
the title of Mr. Patrick R. Chalmers's latest book * to turn 
them away from it. It is true he writes of killings, from 
the noble stag to the ^urvy rat; but he writes as a great 
lover of the wind and the rain and the sun, as a man who 
reads much when he is not out in the open—with a fresh¬ 
ness that makes you feel the delight of that open—which 
is the one great delight of his life, 1 imagine. And when 
you come across a book that can bring the sights and the 
sounds and the scents of the country-side to you as you sit 
within four walls, you have found something wortli while. 

Mr. Chalmers won me with his very first chapter, allur¬ 
ingly entitled " To Tir-nan-Og *'—alluringly, for it calls 
up sweet memories of Fiona Macleod, and possibly still 
sweeter ones of that ideal hill or dale, cottage or lodge 
which most of us keep enshrined in the heart for " some 

* " At the Sign of the Dog and Gun.'* By Patrick K. Chal¬ 
mers. 128. 6 d. (Philip Allim.) 
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BERTHA VYVER 

The Memoirs of Marie Corelli 

Demy Stw. 2i«. net 

No one can be better quallAed than Bertha Vyver to write the Memoirs 
of Marie CoreUi, whose intimate companion she had been from girlhood 
days. The life of Marie Corelli was shrouded in considerable mvstery, and 
the light which is thrown in these Memoirs on her birth and chivacter will 
be appreciated by her friends and admirers all over the world. There is 
also a limited erUtion at £3 3s. net. 

HAYDEN COFFIN 

Hayden Coffin's Book 

FACKLC) WITH ACTS AND FACTS 
Foreword by the tote Rt. Hon. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Frontispiece by 
Sir Bkknaro Partriogb. fllustrations by John Hassau, and 33 fuU- 
page plates. Demy Biv. Cloth. lot. fid. net 

A record of years of unparalleled success on the stage of the most popular 
actor of his day. 

E. R. S. SKEELS 

Rhymes for Grown-up “ Children ” 

Illustrated by " Bon." q(> pages. Crown Bvo. as. M. na 
Humorous verse<%—cleverly illustrated-guaranteed to cause laughter 
in all circumstauceA. 

MABEL CONSTANDUROS 

The Sweep and the Daffodil 

ys. 6J. net 

A delightfully himomus book of chHdren's poems, monologues, and a 
play, by this popular broadcast artist. Illustrated by Harry Folkaku, 
with 4 three-colour half-tone plates, and a large number of black-and- 
white drawings. Eminently suitable for children's cecitalions. 

MAY WYNNE 

Hamlet 

A ROMANCE FROM SHAKESPEARE'S PLAY 
Crown Svo. 7e. fid. net 

This novel has a unique appeal. The dialogue is Shakespeare’s, and the 
narrative and setting are drawn from the old Scandinavian records and 
authorities from which tradition tells us the poet-dramatist obtained his 
information. 

Send post card for compile list of Autumn and Christmas Hooks 
ALSTON RIVERS. LTD., 52. BEDFORD ST., LONDON. W.C.2 
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SYDNEY HORLER’S 

MOST EXCITING BOOK 

DANGER’S 
a/>»o BRIGHT EYES 
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day.** Listen to 
Tommy Beg in ** Tir-nan-Og : 

** And with never a trout, never a red grouse, I’d 
stiU like the lodge and the garden for a being 
leisured in. The arm-chairs are the best that ever 
were, and the beds are better still, and you're always 
opening doors and finding another bath-room. And 
you can walk out of the window and into the garden 
from all the ground-floor rooms. And you can walk 
out of the garden, with all its strawberries, just come 
full cycle, and its August roses, and immediately 
step into the trail of the doud shadows upon the 
high hills.” 

If that does not hold you it may be because 
you are wedded to that lure of running water 
which is one sure lure for every child and one 
sure sign in the later years that you have not 
. been utterly atrophied by the fret and cares of 
the struggle for existence, or, still worse, the 
4 glamour and mirage which men call success. 

That being so, page five will bring about your 
capitulation, for it opens : 

” Water brown, water bright— 

Pearls and swirls that sever; 

Punning water’s my delight 
Always and for ever.” 

One is apt to think chiefly of the fisherman as 
the truly contemplative observer of nature. His 
silent patience—his patient silence, if you like— 
provides him with innumerable opportunities. 

Having read Mr. Chalmers, few can doubt that 
many who shout have also the seeing eye and 
the understanding heart which the true nature- 
lover must possess. He writes for example of 
sounds and noises, and tells of the ” whi.sht ” 
and wonderful crying of the skeins of geese as 
they come into the estuary, phantom hounds 
drawing licaven for a phantom fox ; of the ” roc 
coc ** of the rising or tlic roosting pheasant; the 
gossip of loquacious partridge families in^the 
long stubble over the hedge ; the little collective 
voices which some folk seem to hear so much 
bettor than others. And then, of an actual 
shooting day he says: 

'* The last day on which I shot was so still that 
you could hear n breech snap a hundred yards 
away, but the thing 1 rememlier best about it all is 
the sound of wood-pigeons' wings. I remember that, 
as 1 waited in an o^n wood, .the upper air was of a 
sudden very musical and th&t I looked up into the 
faint blue, and lo! a great passage of wood-pigeons .v, 
was there, and the incredibly far-off cadence of i j wing-beats 
came dogrn, down, down.” 

ThW fare at tKe sign of the ** Dog and Gun ** is indeed 
good and varied. I have hinted at the * bookiness *' of 
the landlord. It is not that stodgy knowledge which is as 
* dust in the mouth of him who retails and of those who 
'must perforce accept, but the eager, loving touch of the man 
who reads and delights, and retails with even greater zest 
because he wants you, too, to delight in such good things. 
It matters not whether Mr. Chalmers is showing how much 
Will Shakespeare knew of dogs and deer and falcons, or 
whether he lingers on the haunting loveliness of Mr Yeats’s 
'* Innisfree *' and the brutality of Captain Harry Graham's 
” Inverness *' parody ; whatever it be, you are sure of the 
apt quotation, not dragged in for the sake of showing a 
wide knowledge of books and ulsters, but used to illustrate 
a point, and, I repeat, used lovingly, as all quotations 
must be used to be effective. 

There is indeed most excellent fare at the sign of the 
** Dog and Gun,” and mine host, like all true hosts, improves 
with acquaintance. His is the Louse of call you will want 
to visit and revisit. W. R. Calvsrt. 


A STUDY OF MR. ALFRED NOYES.* 

, Mr^ Alfred Noyes is a copious poet; his verse has 
flowed lor nearly thirty years in a generous stream^ obeying 

f Tito life of Alfred Noyes.” By Walter Jenold. Modem 
'Writers* Ssriee. 58. net. 


the ” rhythmical laws of the universe *’ through all its 
many and varied modulations. And doubtless to criti¬ 
cise such a poet is a thankless task. It is easier to accept 
effusively what he has given. That at least is what Mr. 
Jerrold has done. His book is one long paean of praise, 
broken only for moments when he reproves some hapless 
past reviewer for daring to take his duties as a critic more 
seriously than he does himself. Unfortunately however 
just as a degree of scepticism is necessary to true faith, so 
appreciation to be significant requires the salt of criticism. 
And for want of it much of Mr. Jerrold 'f praise has little 
more meaning in it than indiscriminate applause or, at 
best, agreeable generalities. 

It was such ** undiscriminating and hyperbolic '* lauda¬ 
tion which Francis Thompson deprecated in an appreciap 
tive criticism of the first three books of Mr. Noyes’s 
*' Drake ” (whicli he left unfinished and which Mr. Jerrold 
prints here for the first time), while at the same time 
welcoming ” a genuine poet, possessing imagination, feeling, 
lyric faculty, a rich sense of colour and a melodious metrical 
gift.*' Mr. Noyes’s qualities are here admirably sum¬ 
marised. Most convincing and determining among them 
are his sense of melody and movement, and the artistry 
with which he directs and controls this sense. And such 
rhythmical power is, as Coleridge said, an imaginative 
faculty. But too ofteu those who possess it and are 
, possesMd by it ImL the patience to test and deepen their 
experience, to resist expresring valueless feeling and to 
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discipline themsdves to reality. And Mr. Noyea, in our 
opinion, is such a poet. He has learnt to order with much 
grace and individual distinction a strong rhythmical 
impulse, but in the expansive exercise of this impulse he 
has failed to deepen his inward being. Hence his rh3rtlimical 
affirmations, particularly in his shorter lyrics, m too facile, 
too little tested and purged by thought and sufiering, to be 
rich in reality newly apprehended. 

His most notable achievement is significantly that in 
which his lyncal impulse has most solid material to work 
upon and to work up. And the chapter which Mr. Jcrrold 
devotes to '* The Torch-Bearers is the best in his book. 
His description of it as ** a great essay in objective poetry 
in which the poet may be said to give fine expression to 
the best thought of his time,” is for once happily exact. 
Mr. Noyes's own lack of creative thought is least felt in a 
poem which summarises and dramatises with much lyrical 
sympathy the long adventure of scientific thinking. 

Hugh I'A. Fausset. 


A FIGHTING PARSON.* 


'* Fighting ” and ** Parson ” arc two inevitable words 
in thinking about Alexander Irvine. He was born in 
Antrim in the uttermost poverty, of the best of mothers, 
to whom in ” My Lady of the Chimney Corner ” he paid 
a tribute worthy in many respects to stand beside Barrie’s 
Margaret Ogilvie.” Reared in the twelve foot by nine 
Irish mud cottage, he yet had the glorious heritage of 
being well-born. Knowing hunger before he knew the 
colour of sky or earth or sea, he had no other choice—he 
must either fight or die, so by nature and circumstances 
he became the man we know; he would rather die than 
not fight in a world like this. His life is one of the un¬ 
doubted miracles that has come under one’s own observa¬ 
tion. When I last saw him in London he was weak in 
body following a sudden-illness, but his deep-set, burning 
eyes were as vivid and as keen as those of a young 


man. 

Life for Alexiinder Irvine is just one crusade after another, 
the immediate object of which might change as quickly as 
his own Irish sky, but the essential aim and spirit of the 
man remains fixed as the poles—^his passionate love of 
humanity (which for him means individual men, women 
and children), his instinctive love of justice, his inspired 
belief in the possibilities of human nature and the grace of 
God. There surely cannot be a man living who cares 
less for money and fears less the face of man. His life 
as told in this book is just a series of glorious fights, even 
where Irvine was ill-advised to fight, and never one where 
Irvine did not fling his aU into the struggle. He literally 
does not know the meaning of ” safety first ” nor of safety 
exc^t as the complete surrender of himself and all he 
possetoes for the cause in hand. One just envies his 
power of complete abandonment to idea or course of 
action. From one point of view he is one of the most 
self-centred men 1 know, almost to the point of suffering 
from “ egolomania ” and yet it is impossible to link to¬ 
gether selfishness and Alexander Irvine. He can only be 
described by combining opposites. A fighter to his finger¬ 
tips, he is a mystic at heart; his athletic body houses the 
soul of a poet; hd has to make new worlds for old just 
because he dreams so splendidly; instinctively a fighter 
and of necessity a parson for at least some part of his life, 
for such a man must proclaim the word God has given 
him. 


Altogether Alexander Irvine is one of the real men we 
have had the joy of knowing. This story which starts in 
Antrim and t^es us to and fro across America and the 
continent of Europe, is a story of epic struggles for the 
fight as one man is given to see it and even when he is 
most palpably wrong according to your judgment your 
respect.and love for the man is undiminished. During the 
last forty years he has seen most things and known the 


* "A Fifldliting Parson.” The Autobiography of Alexander 
Irsiae. isiUd. (Williams A Nor^.) 
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AN ENGU8HMAN AT HOME O ABROAD, 
irea-isas. with aoma liMollacttona of Napoloon 

Bbino Extracts from thk Durier op J. B. SCOTT, op Bungay, Suppolk. 
Edited by ETHEL MANN. With a Foreword by LILIAS 
RIDER HAGGASLD. X3 full page illuetratiom. lo/G net 
A literary diicovery of unusual interest, the Diaries of J. B. Scott, of Bungay. 
Suffolk—a young man of wealth and leisure—opms up to us an intimate ’ 
picture of the life and customs of the people of England, in the days when 
the great Napoleon was the ** bogy-man ” of Europe. 

Hr. Scott met and conversed with Napoleon, and he gives us a vivid account 
of bis appearance, his resttessness, the petty pomp and trivialities among 
which he lived at Elba. In spite of his shabby uniform, his increasing stout¬ 
ness, the great Napoleon impressed Mr. Scott and his companions with his 
remarkable personality. At a time when most men would have loukfd upon 
life as bring over, Napoleon told them he was Just beghinlng to learn the 
English languaiJe. 


IN THE CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE 

A Pwraonul Rneord of Porty«oov«a Yoaro 

By PAUL KING, sometime Commissioner of Customs in China. 

4 portraits. 7/6 net 

A revised and cheaper edition, with additional Portraits, of a hist account 
of life in the Chinese Customs Service. It teUs us much about Chinese Vicerr^ 
and SiipurinteDdents and the inner workings of the unique Internationally 
staffed Chinese Customs Service created by the late Sir Robert Hart. Tlie 
Author was with the great Viceroy, Li Hu^-chang, during the Boxer troubles 
In lyoo, and also with His Excellency Wu Ting-fang and the other Republican 
leaders in 1011-12. 

The chapter entitled " Li Hung-chang After Death " describes the Author's 
experiences at siances with the late W. T. Stead. 


THE A B C OF SHOOTING. Somw Hlau for 

Beaionors. .By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 

Author of “ Rough Shooting," etc. 14 full page illustrations. 7/6 net 
The Author neetls no introduction to the sportsman. His famous liook, 
*' Rough Shouting -now in its second edition—has become a classic. In 
this new volume, Mr. Clapham has catered for the beginner. His hints are 
always practical and helpful, and a careful penisal of the book should help 
the young sportsman in every way. 

FROM SCOTLAND’S PAST 

By J. G. I'YFE 

Author of " Scottish Diaries and Memoirs, 1450-1746," etc. 

With a frontispiece. 6/- net 

A vital and human book. It is nut a dryasdust " date-and-event" piece 
of historical narration nr a distant view of h.ilf-forgoften events and shadowy 
pcuple, but pulsates with the bkiod of reality. Mr. Fyfe, who is an Assistant 
m the Department of Scottish History and Literature in Glasgow I'niverslty, 
and who is already well known by his historical writings, has narrated a 
number of incidents from Scottish history, drawing his informatiuti in every 
case from the diaries and memoirs anti'queer old histories written by ixm* 
temporary observers. 

THE AMERICA’S CUP. An account of its origin 
and tbs TsriouB chBllenges which have been mad* 
for It since IBSl. By NIGEL LINDSAY 
Sometime Hon. Sec. Sailing Cuiiiinittpo, Royal Ulster Yacht Club. 
With an Introduction by Coi.. the Rt. Hon. K. G. SHARMAN CRAWFGRD, 
P.C.. D.L., C,.B.E., Vice-Conmiodoro R.U.Y.C. 

12 full page photographs and 2 charts. 0/- net 
In vk'W of the fact that Sit Thomas Lipton is, this year, making his fifth 
attempt to bring back the famous " Atnerira'a Cup " from the land in which 
it has remained for nearly eighty years, this liook will be found to be of great 
interest. 


PERVIGILIUM VENERIS (The Eve of St. Venue) 
end other Latin Poems 

Translated by LEONARD ClIALMRRS-HUNT, M.A.(Oxon) of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-ot-Law. 

With Forewords by the Hon. Mn. TUSTICE McCARDIE and the Rev. 
S. C. CARPENTER, the Master of the Temple, a/b net 

A YEAR OF GOOD LUCK 

Superstitions Collected by EDITH BRAMITON. 2/0 net 
A unique collection of superetitlons made with great care, the book being 
the result of much labour, thought and research. 


FtCTlOS. 7/t nai 

FETTERS. Bv VIVIAN tidmarsh 

A girl and her lover shackled and bound to a spectre of the past seeming 
to obliterate all hops of happiness; a desperate, pathetic belief that somehow 
the gods of fortune will smile; a happy, iiintweiit tea party ii a bachelor 
fiat; monieiits of madness . . . and the drama, already begun, rapidly 
develops. 

DEBORAH LEE. By mikadel cobbold 

A book by a member of such a well known Suffolk family as the Coblmlds 
must call for wide attention. “ Margaret Catchpnie," by the Rev. Ricliard 
Cobbold, secured W(H-ld fame, and this present dew^ndant of Margaret Catch, 
pole's master—|ohn Cobbold of the Holywells—has a happy understanding 
of Suffolk folk and Suffolk ways. . 

Surely Deborah Lee . . . strange, haunted ehild . . . will live for ever 
in the hearts of all who read this unusual book. 

JOYS. By LESLIE LAURENCE 

In the. present rush of life, we appear to have IcMt the old knack of finding 
happiness for ourselves in the simple everyday things; and we have certainly 
lust our old sense of faith. For manv families, the tragedies of the Great 
War, with its fatally barren and purposeless jieace, meant the wiping out of 
all the usual sources of income, and the joys that money can bring. 

The present book fully justices Ita title and might even have been called 
" How to be Happy Though I'oor.” 

ELIZABETH HOLDS FORTH 

By M. SHIRLEY-GRA.VT 

A Novel which will come os a joy to those who delight in whitniieal humour, 
delicate romance and quaint situations. 

The extracts from Elizabeth's Diary for twelve months are good leading. 
In her Diary much is recorded that she did not tell her friends I 

THE FRIAR'S NIECE. By E. brandram jones 

Author of " In Burleigh's Days," etc. • 

Here is an interuting Novel of rather an unusual period—Henry HI. 

The Author writes with great knowledge of the times, and the book will 
carry ua back to those far-off days when our Forbears were struggling for the 
freedom which we now take as a matter of coune. 


LIMOUSIN FOLK. By jean nesm\' 

Author of " Le Roman de la For^t," " L'lvrate,*' " Le Mlrair en Eclats," etc. 
Translated by W. M. DANIELS, M.A.. D.I.ltt. (OfBcler d'Acaifeinle). 
Editor of " Contes de la France Contemporaine," etc. 

Hilaire Belloc advises those who would know France to seek out one of 
the frequented parts and get to know ita local life. With- Jean Neany 
as gidoo, no bettar district oould be found than bia native Limousin. 

18 ^ eophu have already been aold in Ftanoe. 
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Alexander Irvine. 

From “ A Fighting Parson," by Alexander Irvine {WliUams & Norgate). 

men and women who counted. For him there was never 
a scrap that was really a private affair—^he never thought 
of asking permission to join in, being so sure of a divine 
call to fight on any and eveiy occasion. The world will 
be poorer when this great crusader has turned the corner. 

A. H. 


POETRY AND EXPERIMENT. 


Mr. Roy Campbell’s first book, “ The Flaming Terrapin,” 
proclaimed without a doubt that a poet of considerable 
individuality and strength had come upon the scene. 
His fault perhaps was too great a prodigality. He tended 
to fling words about him like stones. Nevertheless un¬ 
hesitatingly one knew that here was a poet; what one did 
not ^ow. and could not guess, was to \ hat purpose he 
w^ruld put his undeniable gifts in the future. Would he dis- 
dplifte hib exuberance into real power ? His second book. 

The Wayzgoose/’ was thought by some a disappoint¬ 
ment ; anyway it gave no indhSi^tion of whither he was 
going. As a satire it had its merits; but nothing could 
be guessed from it as to what was happening to the poet 
hiding beneath tl: prickly cloak. Now comes his third 
book. ” Adamastor.”^ And (save for a couple of pages of 
unwortliy satirical fragments at the end) wo see Mr. 
Campbell the poet, brave as ever, turbulent as ever, but 
with a richer harvest in his rhyme. Bom a South 
African, he dedicates one of his poems (not a very good 
one as it happens) to a fellow poet of South AMca. 
W. Plomer ; and during t^ie course of it he declares: 

*' We had no time for make-believe. 

So early each began 

To wear his liver on his sleeve. 

To snarl, and be an angry man; 

Far in the desert we have been 
Where Nature. stSU to poets kind. 

Admits no vegetable green 
' To soften the determined mind, 

But with snarled gold and rumbled blue 
Must disinfect the sight 
Where once the tender maggots grew 
Of faith and beauty and ddight.” 


^ “.Adamastor.” By Roy CampbeU. 5 a. (Faber A Faber.) 
^ Northern Light.” By L. A. G. Strong. (Limited Edi- 
tiptt*) (QoUancs.)—■ ” A Bravery of Eaurth.” By Richard 
XbflMtft, 5 f. (jonathanCape.)—Cambridge Po^, 1930 .” 

Vol. XIII. 3 s. fid. (Hogarth Press.) 



These lines, with their angry undercurrent, are happily 
more t3npical of the earlier Mr. CampbeU than of the maturer 
poet who shines out of the best of this book—out of such 
poems for instance as ” Tristan da Cunha.” ” The Zulu 
Girl.” ” Autumn ” and ” Mass at Dawn ” ; nevertl^eless 
they serve to reveal at once both his latent strength and. 
weakness. There is still in fact too much venom in the 
man. It gives his fierce epithets an occasionally fictitious 
strength. Only when the venom is washed away by an 
intense sympathy of understanding, leaving the old power^ 
of words and the old stupendous imagery, does he achieve 
the fine quality of which one now knows him to be capable. 
” The Zulu Girl ” has such a quality. It describes a Zulu 
girl, resting from her work with the sweating gang, nursing 
and feeding her fiy-tormented child in the shadow of the 
thorn trees: 

” Her body looms above him like a hill 
Within whose shade a village lies at rest; 

Or the first cloud so terrible and still 
That bears the coming harvest in its breast.” 

That final metaphor is unadulterated poetry. The same 
tempered strength and clean objectivity makes ” Mass at 
Dawn ” (a poem .short enough to quote in full) equally 
sure of a place in the heritage of English lyrical poetry : 

” I dropped my sail and dried my dripping seines 
Where che white quay is chequered by cool planes 
In whose great branches, always out of sight, 

The nightingales are singing day and night. 

Though all was grey beneath the moon's grey beam. 

My boat in her new paint shone like a bride, 

And silver in my baskets shone the bream ; 

My arms were tired and I was heavy-eyed. 

But when with food and drink, at morning-light. 

The clilldren met me at the water-side, 

Never was wine so red or bread so white.” 

Proof enough is in this book then that Mr. Campbell 
has ” arrived.” His note is as individual as anyone’s now 
singing. Purged of some unnecessary rancour, he may 
one day give us really peerless poetry; for he has an 
intensity of vision that often reaches white heat. 

There is intensity too, and a far .sterner discipline, in the 
poetry of Mr. L. A. G. Strong.* So severe is the discipline 
in fact that it sometimes hides the emotional intensity 
from all but the keenest eye. If Mr. Campbell's poetry 
is tropical in its fierce prodigality, Mr. Strong’s rather 
resembles the bleak moor with its weeping curlew and 
wind-bitten trees. ” Northern Light,” the brief lyric that 
gives the book its title, will serve to show this sheer 
austerity: 

” Here under Heaven ringed 
With flickering pale fires 
The soul unpacks to lose 
Her burden of desires. 

'‘Thoughts are the clean guUs. 

Flesh cool as a bone. 

The mind is a wave here 
And the heart a stone.” 

Here the emotion has been pruned of all save the one 
living bud of truth. No hint of any leafy redundancy, 
however lovely in itself, is allowed to mar the chances 
of the essentied fruit: -Mr. Strong’s poetry stands or falls 
by its central naked thought. Such austerity is rare in 
this age of lyric grace, and this poet does well to cultivate 
his finely individual contribution. 

Of Mr. Richard Eberhart, who was until recently in 
residence at C^ambridge, and of the sixteen undergraduates 
who write ill this year’s ” Cambridge Poetry.” it would 
be unfair to speak in terms of comparison with the maturity 
of Mr. Ounpbell or Mr. Strong. The Cambridge of to-day 
apparently is fast going over to the camp of the experi¬ 
mentalists and cerebralists. We had thought that could 
only be said of Oxford. Mr. Eberhari’s poem * (to quote 
the publisher's ” blurb ”). ” approaches experience throu|^ 
a progression of awareness, being divided into four cycles: 
early scdosory feeling. ‘ the wilderness hill of art.' ‘ the 
mind in the mind/ and finally ... an objertivity, that 
entails symbolism.” The last cycle, which tcUs vividly 
of a journey round the world in a Is by 
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*iax the best part of this often crassly involved poem. But 
Mr. Eberhart has far to go before he finds the clarity and 
purity of emotion that all true poetry entails. As for the 
other Cambridge experimentalistB.* too many of them have 
studied Mr. Eliot to their undoing, and some have found 
their ruin in America: 

black BA 

a BE 

♦ L 

ba 

bcl/' 

is a kind of puzzle for which we confess we have lost the 
liking. 

C. Henry Warren. 

THB ENVIRONS OF SHAKESPEARE.* 

Writings about Shakespeare come as plentifully as ever, 
and the three under consideration illustrate how various 
are the avenues of approach to the great theme. Mr. 
Barnard deals with matter of fact, and though it cannot be 
said that his researches add anything to our scanty know¬ 
ledge of Shakespeare’s life, they furnish grounds for some 
quite plausible theorising as to his movements at a certain 
period, throw light on the stories of several people who 
were certainly or probably acquainted with him, and help 
to give actuality to the surroundings and the time in which 
he lived. And at all events, to anyone who feels the fascina¬ 
tion of documentary studios, they are interesting for their 
own sake. 

Their basis is a small collection of papers preserved at 
Hanlev Court, near Tenbury in Worcestershire, which 
now Mongs to Sir OflBey Wakeman, baronet. It is obvi¬ 
ously a collection of unusual quality, and Mr. Barnard has 
made excellent use of it. He is at once a skilled archivist 
and an enthusiast, and, unlike some workers in similar 
fields, he does not allow the dreams and desires o( the 
latter to cloud the critical faculties of tlie former. It is 
the enthusiast, however, who concludes his introduction : 

These xeiearches are now brought to a close, at least 
temporarily 1 leave them with a vision of other sources still 
unexplored, but which I trust may have been suggested to 
some other willing follower of the lure and lore of Shakespeare. 
Such research is in a sense a fine adventure, full of the joy of 
life.” 

Zeal and optimism like that are infectious. 

The first person to whom Mr. Barnard introduces us, 
and the one about whom he has discovered most of interest, 
is Henry Condell, editor, with John Hcmingc, of the First 
Folio. Two documents, of 1617 and 1619 resiicctively, 
the latter bearing tlie only known example of the actor- 
editor's signature, bring liim into Shakespeare's country, 
for they show him concerned in the conveyance of some 
property at Brockhampton near Broadway in Worcester¬ 
shire, but a very few miles from Stratford. Among the 
witnesses to the second of these indentures was Anthony 
I.angston. Town Clerk of Stratford. 

” It is possible,” Mr. Barnard comments, ” that Condell 
came to Stratford-upon-Avon in that August, 1619—some three 
years after Shakespearc’.s death—in'order to deal with matters 
concerning his friend's monument, which must soon afterwards 
have been erei led in the church there, but more probably with 
hU mind occupied with the very early stages of the preparation of 
the contemplated Folio, which ultimately made its api>earance 
^ in 16*3.” 

This of course is mere conjecture; but compared with 
some of the conjectures which Shakespearean explorers 
have offered for our acceptance, it is plausibility itself. 

Mr. Barnard's chapters on Condell and his family 
are however interesting in themselves. The actor, it 
seems, was a man of the highest respectability, a church- 
. warden and overseer of the poor, and one trusted by his 
^friends to administer their estates after death. But his 
son William and his son-in-law Herbert Finch were very 

* ” New links with Shakespeare.” By E. A. B. Barnard, 
F.S.A.. F.R.Hist.S. los. 6d. ^[^ambridge Press.)—” Report on 
the Poet Shakespeare’s Identity.’^ By J. Denham Parsons. 
St* 6d. (Published by the author.)—” A Flea for the Liberty 
of Interpmng.” By Lascelles Abercrombie, is. fid. (Milford). 
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different characters, and the legal proceedings and other 
documents urhich throw light on their unedifying careers 
are pieced together into an entertaining if fragmentary story. 

We get l^k to Shakespeare in the chapter headed 

The Broadway Area/* in which Mr. Barnard discusses 
various references which suggest that the poet knew 
Worcestershire as well as his native Warwickshire. Another 
chapter on the First Folio and the Poems is an interesting 
excursion into bibliography. 

Only a few of the people and topics considered by Mr. 
Barnard have been touched on, but his whole book is an 
admirable example of the humanity which lurks in dusty 
parchments. It is to be hoped that he will continue his 
researches and that luck will attend him on his quest lor 
the Shakespearean £1 Dorado. 

Mr. Parsons’s " report,” presented to the Trustees of 
(the British Museum, contains a methodical summary of 
the evidence on which the author, and those who tliink 
like him, ba.se their conteniion that the plays and poems 
which most of us still believe to be the work of Shakespeare, 
the actor from Stratford, were really written by Francis 
Bacon. The numerical ” coincidences" arc certainly 
curious, and Mr. Parsons lays great stress on eight ” non¬ 
crypt ograpbic ” clues of his own discovery. It is probable 
however that he will convince only the already converted. 

ITofessor Abercrombie's British Academy lecture, on the 
other hand, will interest all lovers of Shakespeare and 
literature. For Professor Abercrombie, who is probably 
the most powerful of living English poets, is a critic of rare 
quality. He pleads for a return ” not to romanticism ”— 
with its ” adoration of the miraculous poet and the infinite 
genius ” but to the ground on which the romantic 
attitude to Shakespeare stood.” That is to say, he 
champions a purely ajsthetic and then'fore individual criti¬ 
cism, against the modem scientific mctliod which is apt 
to lose sight of the plays in its concentration on extraneous 
considerations. His paper is as penetrating as it is eloquent. 

F. B. 


MR. W. R. CALVERT’S FIRST NOVEL.* 

'L'he Lake Countrv has inspired many to authorship since 
the men of the Lake School taught us to see it as something 
more than a tumbled ma.ss of horrid mountains, but none 
to the production ol a finer novel than Mr. W. R. Calvert’s 
” Sorrowstonea.” One expected a novel from his pen to 
be. something out of the common, so unu.sual was the 
quality of his books of the country-side, ” The Secret of the 
Wild,” gnd ” Just Across the Road,” and out ot the common 
it is, distinguished above most by the manner of its writing 
and the tenacity of its grip ujion tlic reader’s interest. 
Sorrowstones was the farm-house of Bic Tysons, built by a 
tumbling beck just below the purple heather on the slopes 
of Hartbarrow, amidst the grimnoss and the glory of the 
I.akeland. Adam Tyson called it Sorrowstonea when he 
built it, a hundred yt i rs ago, thereby causing the beldames 
of the nearby village to shake their heads and prophesy 
” aching hearts—weary bones—till the beck runs dry.” 
They prophesied truly. Tirzah, his wife, dies at the birth 

of the second Adam, 
whose son John, 
kiUed on the way to 
market, is brought 
home dead just as 
the tale begins, 
leaving behind him 
a widow, Janet, who 
had loved him with 
the silent passion 
characteristic of the 
women of the fells, 
and one daughter, 
Beth, with all the 
freshness of the 

* 'Sorrowstones/* 
By W. R. Cahreit. 
fid. (Patnams.) 


heather - sweet up¬ 
lands in her face, 
and the strength of 
the hills in her 
nature. More sorrow 
comes. Janet is 
carried more dead 
than alive from the 
byre where a cow ha*{ 
gored her, and with 
Dr. Spedding comes 
Roy, his son, just 
. home from London 
after passing his 
finals, and with Roy 
love. Anguished Mr.GeorgeBlnlLe. 

day* follow for 
Janet, whose anxiety 

as 1 o the future of Beth and the farm retards her recovery, 
and inspires her to a hasty marrijige with a distant relative, 
one Spencer Tyson, given to drink and to women, whose lust¬ 
ful looks awake Betli to a knowledge of her womanhood, and 
whose detestable pawings and hissings arouse within her a 
no less hateful desire to respond to his passion. Tragedy, 
pressed down and running over, comes to save Beth, and a 
beneficent dem ntia, out of which she comes to find peace 
in the love of Roy, and tlic prospect of naught but happiness 
at Sorrowstones in future days, with the beck run dry and 
thus the prophecy fulfilled. A finer girl than Beth never 
trod the fields of fiction, nor a truer woman of the fells than 
Janet. Mr. Calvert is successful with all his women, and 
pictures to the life the man-hungry type in Gladys Feather- 
stone. and the mischief-making village gossip in Betsy 
Shackleton. The background of the Lakeland, depicted 
in all its moods, is drawn to admiration, and everywhere 
there is a Ixiauty in the manner of the story's telling that 
holds and charms. If Mr. Calvert ever writes for us a 
second novel, may it be as good as ” Sorrowstones.” 

P. A. Ih.vis. 


THE SEAS BETWEEN.* 

Three times Tony Meldrum experienced the rapture of 
love. First, just as he entered his teens, for Maisie, who 
ran like a fawn; then, a few years later, for Jean, “ the 
loveliest thing he had ever seen ” : and finally, in young 
manhood, for Averil, an American heiress, to whose beauty 
wa.s added ” .something sweet and precious.” And each 
rapture was shattered by the same cause—the sins of the 
father visited upon the son. For when Tony’s mother 
died in giving him birth, his father left Scotland to cultivate 
his estate in the West Indies, and the lad little understood 
the implications of the news that his father had married 
again and had a daughter. But the truth was revealed in 
all its horror when Tony’s father returned to Scotland with 
liis negress wife and half-caste daughter. Maisie fled at 
the first vision of Rosalie, ” the kid with the yellow face ”; 
Jean turned from him in disgust because he had not told 
her of the drunken father who had died in an asylum, 
and that his stepmother was ” a dirty old black nigger ” ; 
and he hazarded happiness witli Averil because he could 
not tell her that his father was a drunkard and Ins sister 
a half-caste. 

Such is the theme of George Blake’s new novel, the scene 
of which is equally divided between Scotland and the West 
Indies. The lyrical quality of the writing may be inferred 
from this eulogy of tlie ” lovely Scotland of the exile’s 
dream ”: 

White, lonely cottages in little bays; the sad moor of 
Cnlloden where Scotsmen died in their hundreds for a dream; 
grey towers of St. Andrews and red cardinals walking under 
them; the bend of the Tweed that brought tears to the eyas of 
Walter Scott, and him dying; white b^hes of the Hetmdes, 
with thundering rollers from the Atlantic and the oyster-catehen 

*** The Seas Between.” By George Blake. (Faber d 

Faber.) 
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. over their desolation; autnmn burning in the trees 

on l^h Lomond's edge; the graves of the Covenanters among 
tht mosses of Ayr and Galloway/' 

But though he pays careful attention to his landscape, 
Mr. Blake never allows it to divert him from his primary 
purpose of limning the fine'character of Tony Meldrum 
in ^ struggle with adverse fate; and there is ever an 
ishdertone of the poignancy of that familiar line of " Auld 
l«ing Syne " which has influenced the title of his story. 
The subsidiary characters arc clearly visualised and firmly 
drawn, but it is always their reaction on Tony which is 
kept in view. One may feel some slight annoyance with 
the hero’s reluctance to take Averil into his confidence, 
but there is no escaping the holding power of this notable 
novel. Henry C. Shelley. 

CROMWELL* 

This is a most valuable book, none the less .so because 
it is in reality a study of the last and most important ten 
years of Cromwell’s life rather than a biography of the 
whole. It is founded on a study of a number of highly 
important papers, hitherto mainly unpublished, in the 
Venetian and Genoese state archives. Of its three hundred 
and fourteen pages, the last seventy are devoted to an 
appendix of translated extracts of some of the chief of these 
documents. The light which they throw on the history 
of the Protectorate is of the utmost value. For tliis rca.son, 
if for no other, this book should be in the library of every 
student of the .seventeenth century. 

In October, 1651, at the very moment when Cromwell 
was returning in triumph to London after his victory over 
the lar.t of the internal enemies of the young British 
Republic, a Ligurian banker, Francesco Bernardi, took 
up his duties as Genoese agent in England. In the course 
of liis task be formed an intimate friendship with Crom¬ 
well, tlien rapidly rising to supreme authority in the state, 
and it .seems probable that the obvious capacity, directness 
and sincerity of Bernardi, apparent in every line of his 
letters, appealed to something innately simple in the 
intricate heart of the great soldier. The friendship so 
formed stood the little Genoese republic in good stead, and 
provides tlic main interest of the letters which Bernardi 
continue*! to send home till 1657. On these letters this 
new study of Cromwell is largely and very wisely based. 

While a Gsnoeso agent w'as \vriting shrewd, gossiping letters 
on the daily life rf the Commonw'ealth to his employers, 
the diplomats of Venice were continuing that great series 
of commentaries on our national life and history which, 
preserved with intimate and loving care, lie ludden in tlie 
archives of the Secret Chancery of the ancient Venetian 
Republic, to the loss and, be it said, the shame of the 
historians of the vrhole world. " Most of the Venetian 
diplomatic papers,” as the author states in his foreword, 
” are still inedited.” One can only venture a hope in 
passing that Signor Mussolini may find it possible to set 
in train a work which would add one more meritorious 
achievement to the great services he has already rendered 
to the science of the past, and which would confer an in¬ 
estimable benefit on every student of history. 

In addition to their ordinary diplomatic correspondence, 
it was the practice of Venetian ambassadors on tlieir return 
home to read Iwfore a solemn gathering of the Doge and 
Senate a report or " Relation ” of their mission, and of 
the social and political condition of the country they had 
visited. One of these reports, that of Giovanni Sagredo, 
Extraordinary Ambassador at the Court of the Protector, 
is translated and printed at the end of this book. In¬ 
accurate as it is in its earlier and introductory paragraphs 
(containing for instance the extraordinary information 
that Charles I had captured all the Parliamentary chiefs 
at the first battle of the Civil War, and subsequently 
released them) when it abandons hearsay and describes 
events within the personal observation of the ambassador 
it is of the most vital interest and importance. Indeed it 
is almost impossible to form a complete and accurate picture 

s *' Cromwell.” By Eucardio Momigttano. Translated from 
the Italian by L. E. Marshall. los. fid. (Hoddet & Stoughton.) 
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of Cromwetl and his governance of England in 1656 without 
reading it. 

It is this study of Italian diplomatic documents, all too 
much neglected by English historians, that makes this 
new study of Cromwell and the Protectorate fascinating 
and valuable. To the earlier history of Cromwell's life, 
the constitutional struggle between King and Parliament, 
and the Civil Wars, it necessarily adds but little. Indeed 
in this earlier period the author appears at times to be 
somewhat at sea; and when, writing of the period of 
Charles's “ personal government,” he refers to English 
noblemen, confined in their castles, thrilling with indigna¬ 
tion as their fellow noblemen ascended the scaffold in the 
cause of liberty, one is forced to ask oneself the unanswer- 
'^ble question : what noblemen in this country ascended 
.the scaffold between 1630 and 1640 ? And as a matter 
*of strict historical fact, Cromwell was educated at Hunting¬ 
don, not at Lincoln, and the Dutch War was not ” at its 
hei^t ” in 1655 but over. The reference to Mr. Drink- 
water as ” the most authoritative of living Cromwellians ” 
and the complete absence of any mention of Professor 
Firth, will also surprise many English historians. 

Psychologically the author’s estimate of Cromwell as 
one who, up to his triumphant return in 1651, was the 
greatest and least interested of public servants, and fell 
thereafter, like Macbeth, to a disease of ambition, and was 
thus driven by inevitable steps to a course of t3n‘anny, is 
probably correct and is borne out by the almost universal 
testimony of his contemporaries. Yet Cromwell was some¬ 
thing more. Half Fenman, half Welshman, he possessed 
that extraordinary and self-deceptive quality of m)rsticism, 
which appears from time to time in the greatest of our 
race and which no foreigner can perhaps fully understand. 
It is this which still leaves Milton's judgment of his master 
the last and the best: ” While you arc left amongst us, 
that man has no proper trust in God who fears for the 
security of England *'; and explains his own vision of the 
Empire he founded : "You carnot plant an oak in a flower¬ 
pot; she must have earth for her roots and heaven for 
her branches.” Arthur Bryant. 


NOTHING TO PAY.* 

Amos Morgan's chief object in life was to get something 
for nothing and to hold on to what he hsid got Once 
" he went to school with nothing in his pockets and relumed 
with the blade of a pocket-knife. How came he by it ? 
He racqd a boy for it, and when he saw that t'le oilier was 
winRj4ig he shputed after liim : * You are losing your 
marbled glasi.' The boy stopped and Amos passed him. 
Amos was cute and his ways were a joy to his father.” 
When he grew older he was apprehticed to the drapery 
trade, went to Carmarthen, studied the trade and practised 
a stringent economy. He considered it senseless to pay 
money to go to a tb< .itre when one could go to a prayer¬ 
meeting for nothing. He would have liked to be a preadier, 
but ” one cannot be shopman and preacher; one cannot 
close one’s eyes in prayer when there is money about.” 
So be made himself proficient in his work, was promoted 
from the Carmarthen shop to a Cardiff one, where he was 
” put in the fiannelettes,” initiated into the system of 
fining which impressed upon |he assistants the importance 
of keeping some seventy'odd rules; and eventually he 
came to London, to " live in ” at the Bon Marche. ” Thrift 
and w'isdom were joined in him; thrift enabling him to 
gatlier money and wisdom to keep money.” The War 
and the misfortunes of a German enabled him to achieve 
his ambition and establish his own business, whereupon 
he decided to marry : ” a wife needs no sala^, she does 
not defraud her husband, she is always at her husband's 
call : for a wife there is nothing to pay.” He married a 
’ woman as close as himself, they ” separated the grain tom 
• the chaff, but they did not throw away the chaff.” 

Mr. Caradoc Evans traces his Welshman throughout 

* ^'KoffiingtoPay." By Caradoc Evans. 78.6d. (Faber ft 
J Faheri) 
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Mr. Caradoc Evana. 

his sordid, grasping life to his sordid, grasping death, 
drawing his miserly character- and the characters of hi.s 
shnpmates and companions with masterly skill and sardonic 
humour. And yet one feels that though the author 
appears to attack his own countrymen so bitterly, his 
attack is not really upon the W’elsh as a nation so much as 
upon all the humbug and avarice in human nature. He 
uses the Welsh because he knows them, just as he uses 
the drapery trade, to show up the trickery and meanness 
of commerce, because he knows it and has lived under the 
shadow of such trickery and meanness and suffered under 
it. If he had been English. Scottish or Irish, jxirliaps he 
would have come up against parsimony and hypocrisy just 
the same, and been moved to anger just the same, and 
spent his irony on the English, Scottish or Irish in conse¬ 
quence. An artist must colour his work with liis own 
experience; Mr. Evans has had his experience with the 
sordid side of human nature in Wales, and he is an artist 
who lays on liis colours boldly. His background is oddly 
foreign to the ordinary English reader; his style of writing 
has a Biblical touch, spiced with his ruthless wit; but his 
characters, grimly real, though in the main stamped Welsh, 
belong to any or all nations; since avarice, like vice and 
virtue in general, is inevitably cosmopolitan. 

Almey St. John Adcock. 


THE ENCIRCLING OF EUROPE.* 

It is stated on the cover of this volume that it is a 
" brilliantly readable contribution to the philosophy of 
history.” That's as may be, but it is a distinctly difficult 
book to review. There is no summary given by way of 
flap or foreword ; there is no table of contents; there are 
no chapter headings. The reviewer has to swim out quite 
a long way before he discerns the farther shore. If Mr. 
Mantalini had tried to read thia book he would soon have 
asked, ” What's the demnition point ? ” 

Speaking briefly, the aim of .the author is to show that 
there is a common denominator—and a surprisingly big 
one—to the history and development of Russia on the one 
hand, and those of the United States of America on tiie 
other; or to use another mathematical metaphor, to 
demonstrate that an unsuspected, nevertheless clearly 
marked, parallelism exists between the two nations. 
Geographically situated between these two paralleb la 

* " Europe's Two Frontiers.” By John Gould Fletdier. 
Z58. (Him ft Spottiswoode.) 
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CaptAin Fraak 
Klngdon Ward. 


that these adven¬ 
turers into the '* back 
of beyond ” can tell 
their story amaz¬ 
ingly ivell. Think 
of Scott and Shackle- 
ton, to mention but 
two. Captain Ward 
must be added to 
the list. He can 
describe scenery so 
that it stands up 
before your eyes; 
and he can write of 
a flower no bigger 
than a pea with an 
enthusiasm that 


% 


Author of '* Plant Hunting on the Edge 
of the World." 


makes you want to 
attempt the im¬ 
possible and grow 


it in your own garden. During his first expedition, to 


the Burmese Oberland, he came across the tea rose 


primula, and this is his telling of the experience: 


" With half an hour's daylight to go—for the cloud rack 
swaddled the hills, and the twilight in these latitudes is of 
short duration—I rnn across the snow bridge and up the sleep 
cone towards a high bank of earth, which sloped up tf) the cliffs ; 
but I had scarcely reached the bank when 1 stopped suddenly 
in amazement. Was I dreaming ? 1 rubl)cd my eyes, and 
looked again. No 1 Just above the edge of the snow a vivid 
blush-pink flower stood out of the cold grey earth. . . . But 
what could it be ? Yet so fascinating w’as it to stand there 
and gaze on this marvel in an aching pain of wonder, that 1 felt 
no desire to step forward and break the spell. Indeed for a 
minute 1 was paralysed with an emotion which perhaps only 
those who have come across some beloved alpine prize in Switzer¬ 
land can faintly appreciate. 

** I can recall several flowers which at first sight have knocked 
the breath out of me. but only two or three urhich have taken 
me by storm as did this one. The sudden vision is like a 
physical blow, a blow in the pit of the stomach; one can 
only gasp and stare. In the face of such unsurpassed loveliness 
one is afraid to move, as with bated breath one mutters the 
single word * God I'—a prayer rather than an exclamation. 
And when at last with fluttering heart one does venture to step 
forward, it is on tiptoe, and hat in hand, to wonder and to 
worship. 

" And so it was now. I just stood there transfixed on the 
snow-cone, in a honeymoon of bliss, feasting my eyes on a 
masterpiece." 


Just before this he has been telling of tlie silver barberry, 
wliich may be compared remotely to English holly. " But 
one must picture the.se holly leaves rather long and narrow, 
set jauntily on sealing-wax red stems withoi t fhorns, the 
uppf^ i^irface not polished but of a translucent malachite 
green, with a delicate network of jade veins traceii on it, 
and the under surface softly whitened as though a floccnlent 
film of silver had been freshly precifiitated on it." 

The tlirill of adventure and dread keeps close company 
with this thrill of discovery and beauty. It is that which 
makes the record so f'ripping to the general reader. There 
is for cxiimple the story of the flight of the coolies on the 
heights above Burma and Tibet. " An awful feeling of 
despair came over me," Confesses the author. Then—^to 
pass the time!—he set about looking for a certain dwarf 
rhododendron. He found it ; and interpolates the remark, 
in the middle of a graphic account of how he got himself 
and six remaining coolies out of a very nasty situation, 
that it occurred to him later xhat " but for all this upset '* 
he would never have got seeds of it at all. 

There should be a version of these glowing adventures 
into Burma and Tibet and Assam specially written for 
boys and girls. There is p fact a wide literary field 
waiting to be tilled in the records of English explorers 
of the tv-pe of Captain Kingdon Ward. The growing 
gBaeration has little idea of the existence of what we may 
term the Elizabethan spirit in this seemingly prosaic, 
nutterialistic and mechanistic age. It would thrill it to 
kuovjf the details locked up in the records of the R. G. S. 
and in. published volumes of a scientific nature. The 
Americans do not miss an opportunity to teU their 
aU about Roy Chapman Andmws, Peary, Bob 


Bartlett, William Beebe, Lindberg. Let ns do the same 
with our pioneers and explorers. 

One word of complaint. I found the maps poor, un¬ 
satisfying and difficult to follow. Possibly the publishers 
realised this weak spot, for there is no mention of a map 
in the lists of contents, illustrations or index. The illus¬ 
trations are interesting enough; but how one sighs for a 
Ponting or a Hurley to have been with Captain Ward on 
these glorious adventures. 

W. R. Calverb. » 


THE JESTING ARMY.* 


After perusing " The Jesting Army " no reader will need 
the author's assurance that tlie novel " was planned and 
sketched in outline long before the present fashion for war 
literature began," and that " its writing has been quite 
unaffected by the controversies whicli that fashion has 
fathered.” Mr. Ernest Raymond’s book bears the impress 
of spontaneity and sincerity on every page, and his own 
attitude towards the War is certainly far enough removed 
from that of Remarque and his followers to exonerate him 
from any po.ssib]c charge of pandering to current taste. 
For ourselves, we prefer Remarque's attitude to Mr. Ray¬ 
mond's : but this, is no place for debate. However much 
readers may F^are or dislike Mr. Raymond’s view of the 
War, they will be compelled to recognise that it is at all 
events a passionately honest one. 

" The Jesting Army " is the second’ in.stalment of a 
trilogy, begun last year by " A Family That W’as " and 
to be completed by a novel- of post-war England. The 
present book describes Tony O’Crogan’s adventures during 
the War itself, l^eadcrs of " A Family That Was” will 
remember Tony as a youth of fine sensibility and poten¬ 
tiality, but a little self-centred, wayward and dissatisfied. 
His childhood in an Anglican vicarage and his life at a 
day school luul offered insufficient scope for his adventurous 
and artistic instincts. To Tony the War comes as a libera¬ 
tion. Not only does it give him an aim, but, while his 
reason argues against such a view, he finds an {esthetic 
satisfaction in war. He discourses at length to hi.9 
comrades on this subject, and that his attitude reflects 
Mr. Raymond’s own may be judged by the fact that one 
of Tony’s conversations is, if we are not mistaken, almost 


a verbatim reprint of an article which his creator published 
some time ago, as representing his own ideas, in the Sunday 
Times. 1 'here Mr. Raymond admitted that Uie romantic 
conception of war had its dangers, but he frankly confessed 
that, for himself, he found an aesthetic beauty in fighting. 

Tony, then, is the romantic public schoolboy who loves 
thrills more than he dreads danger and whose genuine 
patriotism is not unalloyed by the egotistical desire to win 
glory for himself. He docs distinguish himself at last at 
Passchendaele, but only after he has passed two years of 
comparative inactivity at Gallipoli and in Palestine. 
There is an excellent plot, which we cannot pau.se to 
follow, and the development of Tony’s character in the 
crucible of his varied war experiences is a masterly and 
convincing study. Not less fine and subtle, within certain 
limitations, are the host of minor figuies with whom Mr. 


Raymond's canvas 
of four hundred and 
fifty closely printed 
pages are filled. The 
author realises that 
Tony’s attitude was 
not the universal 
one, and the temper¬ 
amental reactions of 
his fellow soldiezs are 
as differentiae their 
ultimate fates. Some 
of the characters— 

• "The Jesting 
Army." By Ernest 
Raymond. 78. fid. 
(CasieU.) 
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such as the unconventional padre or Tony’s Cockney 
batnian--axe so real and lovable that the disasters which 
befall them rend the reader’s heart If Mr. Raymond sees 
the glamour of war, he certainly does not spare us its 
horror and tragedy, even though he seems to imply that 
the horror and tragedy are in some measure redeemed by 
the heroism and the self-sacrihce which they evoke. 

As a novel" The Jesting Army ” is extraordinarily good. 
Mr. Ra3rmond’s powers as a story-writer have here come to 
a fine maturity. As a scenic background of the War, more¬ 
over, the book, with its vast panorama of pictures of 
Gallipoli, Palestine and France, is second to none that we 
have read. Mr. Raymond’s main limitation is that he is 
as much predisposed to see the best in human nature 
under adversity as other war novelists are to see the worst. 
Well differentiated as his characters are in other respects, 
they are all much alike in their ability to jest in the face 
of death. The jesting is remarkably good and life¬ 
like, and the patter and repartee of the Lancashire privates 
is specially delightful and natural. But we doubt if the 
British Army was quite so uniformly a jesting army as 
Mr. Raymond represents it. No single writer can give us 
” the truth about the War.” Of certain aspects of it, at 
any rate, Mr. Raymond presents a very vital and, for all 
the incidental gaiety, a very poignant impression. 

G. T. 


GOD: IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND 
EXPERIENCE* 

Tliis volume of the " Library of Con.structivc Theology ” 
is the work of an Anglican divine conscious that the question 
now pondered in tlie world is " whether or not the majority 
of men shall continue to believe in God.” 'J'he subject 
plainly is not only of perennial interest but of great im- 
mcduite importance. Dr. Matthews, with a conspicuous 
sincerity, a clearness of style all too rare in theological 
writings and a persuasiveness that is singularly attractive, 
sets out the faith of a ('hurch of England scholar; and 
many who arc not of his communion will enjoy the achieve¬ 
ment. The arguments and obiter dicta of contemporary 
writers and pscudo-plulo.sophers who assail the Cliristian 
religion and, ruling out all Divine revelation, would substi¬ 
tute an ethic of human device, are discussed frankly and 
courteou.sly. Man's experience of God is not to be dis¬ 
missed, a.s certaiu psychologists dismiss it. as a case of 
” projection.” h*or '* psychology, no less than any other 
science, when it pronounces finally on philosophical 
problems, l)ecomes ridiculous.” And ” if to be a projection 
of the mind is to be condemned we must resign ourselves 
to the conclusion that no mental or spiritual activity of ours 
has any objective validity.” No concept of science, no 
idea of the reason but can be turned down as a ” mere 
projection.” It won’t do 1 ” It is in any case important 
to remember that the human race does not consist of 
professors.” 

The difficulties, doubts and perplexities of the average 
religiously minded man are the author's chief concern. 
The problem of God's transcendence and immanence for 
example. ” A purely immanent deity turns out in the last 
resort to be undistinguishable from ourselves and hence 
to be no possible object of adoration and aspiration, while 
conversely a purely transf^endent Deity is one with whom 
communion would be impossible.” It must not be inferred 
because of this apparent paradox that religion is illusory 
or mistaken. The full comprehension of God is beyond 
the utmost capacity of man. ” We know in part.” Again 
the necessity of anthropomorphism (distinguishing care¬ 
fully its lower and higher types) must be recognised in 
the development of man's concept of God, Denying the 
attributes of personality, mankind tends to pantheism or 
the belief in fate or destiny. We are invited to note the 
historical fact ” that pantheistic theology has everywhere 

• ” God : In Christian Thought and Experience.” By W. R. 
Matthews, M.A., D.D., Dean of King's College, London. los. Od. 
net. (Nisbet.) 


ROUGH AND TUMB1£ ON OLD 
CLIPPER SHIPS ROBERT RAMSAT 

The author, who was bom in Glasgow, has been 
knocking around the sea since 1865, first as a boy 
of fifteen in the fo’c'sle, later as an officer amid¬ 
ships. His story is one of the most ftank, naive 
and human documents that can be imagined. 

Illustrated. 10/6 

WESTWARD E- DOUGLAS branch 

THE ROMANCE OF THE AMERICAN 
FRONTIER 

Gives the first comprehensive popular account of 
the Westward march of eiqiloration, settlement and 
development, from the fringe of colonies along the 
Atlantic coast to the United States of to-day. 

Illustrate. 21/- 

CONTEMPORARY IMMORTALS 

ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 

A brilliant, penetrative appraisal of twelve con¬ 
temporary immortals—Einstein, Gandhi, Edison, 
Mussolini, George Bernard Shaw, Marconi, Jane 
Addams, Orville Wright, Paderewski, Marie Curie, 
Henry Ford and Rudyard Kipling. 

Illustrated. 10/6 

THE AMERICAN SCENE 

BARRETT H. CLARt mi RENTON NICHOLSON 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN PLAYS 
Among the writers are Eugene O’Neill, Susan Glaspell, 
Theodore Dreiser, Edna Fcrber and Booth Tarkington. 

21/- 

THE BOOK OF CHRISTMAS 

PLAYS Editad Iv FRANK SHAY 

Eleven Christmas Plays delightful for reading and 
acting. 8/6 

THE MOUND BUILDERS 

H. C SHETRONE 

Only in recent decades have scientists succeeded in 
unravelling the threads of the romantic liistory of 
this important prehistoric race. With 300 illustra¬ 
tions of ornaments, implements, and their burial 
mounds. 30/- 

DO YOU KNOW ENGLISH 
LITERATURE? 

B. C. WnXIAMS and JOHN MACY 

The first complete survey of English literature to be 
prescntCNd in question and answer fonn. 12/6 

THE RAKE AND THE HUSSY 

ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 

Diplomatic coups, battles by land and sea, incidents 
behind both lines, are interwoven into an enthralling 
and romantic narrative in which the part played by 
the young girl, Naia, is not the lca.st important. 

7/6 

THE FIRE WITHIN george gibbs 

The drama of two people who faced, a seemingly 
insoluble problem with high hearts, to win through 
to spiritual happiness. 7/6 

BLOWING CLEAR ioseph c. uncoln 

Lincoln at his best I A novel packed with drama 
and the salt tang of humour that only he can give. 

7/6 

COMRADES OF THE CLOUDS 

LAURIE YORK ERSKINE 

The life, the dangers and the development of a 
flying squadron during the War. A bewk with 
humour, drama, and the high tension of active 
service. 7/6 i 
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proved to be perfectly compatible with polytheistic 
worship." Monotheism, with all tincture of the anthropo¬ 
morphic expunged from it, will decline into a notion of 
deity for whom no human values are real, into an un¬ 
knowable ground of the universe or an order of nature." 
Therefore, pleads Dr. Matthews, " let us not be afraid of 
the plain implications of our fai^. The Christian doctrine 
of God depends more than any other on the legitimacy 
of the anthropomorphic approach," since " the two pivotal 
dogmas of developed Christianity are that man is made in 
the image of God and that God is made manifest fully 
in the man Christ Jesus." This is not to question the 
validity of the intellectual approach to God, the Hellenic 
contribution to the common 
stock. And the very attempt 
at synthesis, " which is a 
glory of Christianity and one 
the marks of its position 
the supreme and absolute 
religion, lias been at the same 
time the source of its internal 
tension and unrest. The two 
elements within its experi¬ 
ence of God have never been 
completely harmonised; the 
personal, 'psychological,' 
living God of Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion and piety has never been 
successfully identified with 
the God of metaphysics whose 
ancestry derives from 
Greece." 

In the chapters on the 
Christian experience of God 
the author dwells on the 
importance of the " sinless¬ 
ness " of Christ. " There is 
no hint in the recorded say¬ 
ings of Christ that He was 
conscious of any moral 
failure or had any need for 
personal repentance and 
forgiveness. . . . The experi¬ 
ence of Jesus included the 
knowledge of the mystery 
and the force of evil, though 
not participation in it." The 
" inevitability " of the cruci¬ 
fixion is rejected ; for " the 
ultimate dependence of all 
things vpoli God's, creative 
will do(^ not abrogate the 
freedom of men or the possi¬ 
bility of rebellion. . . . 

CWrly Jesus admitted the existence of evil spirits and 
attributed to them illness and disease which are contrary 
to the will of God. . . . The inevitable cross was not made 
necessary by an inexorable fate nor by a fixed and unalter¬ 
able plan, but by the deeds of men which were not inevit¬ 
able and the conditions which those deeds had brought 
into being." 

But the reader must turn to tlie chapters that deal more 
fully with the problems of Love and Evil, of Time and 
Providence. There are otlier chapters too, not to be 
omitted, discussing the transition in philosophy and the 
types of philosophical tendency and the meaning of trans¬ 
cendence and the Divine immanence in creation. More 
strictly theological are the chapters concerned with the 
distinction between religion and theology, the religious 
experience that witnesses to a Living and Personal God, 
and the affirmation of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
The freshness of expression,* wealth of reading and quite 
obvious desire to serve the truth make these portions most 
valuable to the general reader. The immensity of the ' 
subject has produced neither dryness nor dullness. 

Joseph Clayton. 


I MEAN TO SAY- 

" I mean to say-" " If you know what I mean." 

How often such phrases besprinkle the conversation even 
of educated people, and how indiscriminately they are 
used 1 A man will begin a pronouncement with " I mean 
to say," when he really has not the foggiest notion of 
what he does mean to say; or a woman will append " if 
you know what I mean " to a statement so simple and 
obvious that a child of two could understand it. Such 
irritating expressions are the reflection of our dilatory and 
muddled habits of thought, and consequently of speech, 
which too often betray an utter lack of logic, precision 
and clarity. 

Speech should perfectly fit 
thought, and thought should 
be an exact science. We 
should mean what we say, 
and say what we mean. 
This of course is not an easy 
task. How diflicult it is— 
yet how necessary to accom¬ 
plish — is shown by Dr. 
Thouless in his new book. 
Dr. Thouless is the lecturer 
in psychology at Glasgow 
University, and fortunate 
indeed must be the students 
who sit at his feet. He 
brings an engagingly light 
manner to the elucidation of 
abstru.se points, and at the 
same time demonstrates that 
the abstruse vitally affects 
the concrete. It may seem 
a trifling matter that we 
should say, " the dog is a 
mongrel " instead of " the 
dog is of mixed breed." But 
the writer shows us that 
upon su^h trivial and 
thoughtless errors the 
destinies of nations hang. 

To say tliat a dog is " of 
mixed breed " is to state a 
scientific and objective fact. 
To say that the same dog is 
“ a mongrel" is no less 
true; but the word 
" mongrel " has emotional 
associations and at once 
suggests disparagement. 
That perhaps is not a very 
serious matter. But the 
use of emotionally-charged words may, in less simple 
cases, have dire consequences. It is, for instance, 
the popular slavery to words with emotional meanings 
that makes it possible for wars to be carried on. What is 
heroism in our own troops is foolhardiness in those of our 
enemies. What are atrocities on one side are wise severity 
on the other, when the objective facts underlying both 
phrases are probably much the same : 

“ Such words as ' Bolshevik,' * reactionary,' * constitutional,* 
* national honour,' etc., are all words used in national and inter¬ 
national political thinking which carry more of emotional than 
of any offier meaning. ^ long as such words are the ordina^ 
terms of politicians, how can we hope to think straight in 
national and international affairs 7 If a chemist doing an 
experiment depended on such thought processes as a nation 
uses in selecting its rulers or in deciding on peace or war with 
other nations, he would blow up his laboratory. This however 
would be a trivial disaster in comparison with what may result 
from emotional thinking in politics. Better have a hundred 
chemical laboratories blown np than the whole of civilisation t " 

But the use of words with emotional meanings is only 
one of many temptations that lure ns from the narrow 

* ** Straight and Crooked Thinking." ' By Robert H. 
Thouless. 58 . <Hodder A Stoughton.) 
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path of straight thinking alon^^ which alone social and 
international harmony may be reached. Most of us are 
not merely slaves to prejudice, but are guilty (consciously 
or unconsciously) of all kinds of dishonest tricks in argu¬ 
ment. Dr. Thouless examines in detail no less tlian thirty- 
four such dishonest tricks, and appends a delightfully 
humorous and caustic chapter in which, by means of an 
Imaginary conversation between a clergyman, a professor 
^ And a business magnate, he shows those tricks actually at 
work. Other chapters deal with Some Logical Fallacies.*' 
" Tricks of Suggestion,** *' Pitfalls in Analogy *' and 
*' Vagueness and Related Evils.** 

Dr. Thouless does not of course deny emotional thinking 
its proper place in poetry, and he concedes to rhetoric 
its legitimate uses. What he contends is that, when we 
are dealing with disputable points of fact or with questions 
of actual conduct, thought and speech should be scienti¬ 
fically exact and impartial. It is not necessary for us 
always to think and to speak scientifically. But the 
whole future—even the very existence—of civilisation may 
depend upon our acquiring the ability so to think and to 
speak. GiLTtEKT Thomas. 

ESSAYS OF THE YEAR* 

** The essay,*’ wrote the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
must alwa3rs be a somewhat repellent form of literature 
unless it is handled with the lightest and deftest touch. 
It is too reminiscent of the practice of our boyhood—to 
put a heading and then to show what you can get under it." 
A list of the contributors to this delightful collection of 
vagrant themes is sufficient guarantee of their complete 
freedom from any suggestion of pedantry, and of the 
pleasantness and variety of their pages. Such names, say, 
as Robert Lynd, E. V. Knox, Hilaire Belloc, A. G. Gardiner, 
Gerald Gould, J. B. Priestley, and A. A. Milne (to mention 
no others) are sufficient indication of the type and charm 
of the " essays ** tliat have been selected as representative 
of the year 1929-30. Most of thtse papers have been 
written for periodicals in the ordinary course of journalism, 
and tliey are a remarkable testimony to the high literary 
standard of current journalism. Readers will be grateful 
to the publishers for rescuing them, from the files. 

One or two of the writers devote themselves to a dis¬ 
cussion of literature—John Drinkwatcr and Arthur Symons 
both write of the novels of Dickens, and there are one or two 
biographical skctc^'.es, including one of the late Earl Balfour 
by Augustine Birrell. For the mast part however the 
authors are discursive, and write of everything and nothing 
with self-revealing intimacy, their productions resembling 
*' the tangled herbacious border rather than the trim 
parterre. Humour is not excluded from them, and 
although they may be instructive, their principal object 
is to delight.** Delight they certainly do, and instructive 
they certainly are. Their wit and whimsicality may easily 
hide from the reader how much shrewd observation and 
criticism of contemporary life and manners he is absorbing. 

There are thirty-two essays in all, and it will be seen that 
there is a certain logical order in their arrangement. 
Selection can always be made a matter of dispute, but 
we cannot do other than wonder at certain omissions. 
Has the fount of Mr. Chesterton’s genius run dry, or did 
Mr. E. V. Lucas lay down his pen in 1929 ? 

Mr. J. C. Squire, who contributes an introductory essay, 
written before the actual selection was made, says: " If 
only 1 had a copy of the book I should take it up to bed 
with me and read it.** It is a book that could certainly 
be read in bed—or almost anywhere else; and to which 
the reader will be able to return with delight again and 
again. _ F. E. C. 

HORACE SHIPPS POETRY.t 

Readers of Horace Shipp's ** Palimpsest ’* may find the 
verse a little elusive on a, first reading, although they cannot 
but be struck by one feature of excellence—its rhythms 

• ** Essays of the Year.’* 58. net, (Argonaut Press.) 

. t “ Palimpsest.** By Horace Shipp. 58. (Sampson Low.) 



TWO FINE BOOKS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


The Conversations 
of Dr. Johnson 

Edited with an Introduction 6y k. w. postgatb. 
Drawings by tom poulton. &s. fid. 

A very attractive abridged edition of BoswelVs 
JOHNSON ;in whicKonly the immortal conversa¬ 
tions are retained, illustrated with ten splendid 
drawings of the great man. Bound in brown 
buckram. 

88 Short Stories by 
Guy de Maupassant 

820 pages. 8s. 6d. 

This comely " omnibus ” is probably the best 
book yet published for those who wish to read 
and to possess a representative selection of 
Maupassant's wonderful tales. L^ct. 7 

★ 

AN INTENSELY TOPICAL BOOK 

Save the Mothers 

SYLVIA PANKIIURST 6s. 

A timely and urgent plea for a universal free 
Maternity Service, to prevent the annual Joss 
of 3,000 Mothers and 20,000 Babies in England 
and Wales, 

★ 

NEW NOVELS 

Parties 

CARL VAN VECHTEN 

“ This vivacious satire ... a clever study.”— 
Times 1 iterary Supplement. ” This is the 
hardest, most brilliant novel wc ha^ c rejul alxjut 
the people who surpiise themselves if they arc 
sober at noon. . . . lie is a triumphant shock- 
tactician and he stonns one’s mind for juty and 
disgust.”— Manchester Guardian 

Louis Beretti 

THE STORY OF A GUNMAN 
DONALD HENDERSON CLARKE 
An exciting story by a brilliant journalist in 
which a New York gunman is portrayed with a 
Rabelaisian truth and gusto, and his neighbours 
and surroundings vividly described. 

The Immoralist 

ANDR£ GIDE 

'* Intensely interesting and intensely clever.”— 
Sylvia Lind in the News Chronicle, "Its subtlety 
does not prevent it from being an excitement 
from beginning to end.”-— Saturday Review 

Not 

Without Laughter* 

i^ANGSTON HUGHES 

A first novel by a negro poet. ” A very good piece 
of writing, it has genuine atmosphere . . . and 
life, real life is never absent. . . . I hope this fine 
novel is only the first of many.”— J. B. Priestley 

* Recommended by the Booh Society 

KNOPF 
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and verbal technique. Whatever note or group of strings 
Horace Shipp strikes, whether it be " free verse/' blank 
verse, mixed verse or orthodox rhymed verse, he bears 
witness to unusual mastery. His poems are rich with 
soft, gentle music. There is scarcely a dissonance any¬ 
where ; line and word are admirably poised ; nearly every 
accent, assonance and alliteration are in their right place 
and at their right time. The fault which disturbs is rather 
a fault of content than of form (at any rate in this book it 
seems to belong only to semi-form). That is his too freq uent 
use of repetition, a mannerism which jars on the ear of the 
spirit rather than the ear of the brain, suggesting at times 
an aim beyond the range of the eye, and bestowing a ring 
Of sentimentality or specious reality on passages which 
already tread a little too near that quagmire, as in— 

" Eyes are too blind to kcc the slow 
sun-quickened sea of blueness flow; 
but nngers know, but fingers know." 

But the book is full of the real stuff of poetry, passages 
which have all the illuminating activity which comes from 
fine phrasing without the violent aggressiveness which 
often goes with tlie phrase, as in— 

“ It is written in iron upon the sky, 
iron of the pitshait, dark in a drizzle of rain ; 
hieroglyph of man’s will against high heaven 
it is written." 

Yet few poems are perfect in themselves, with that satisfy¬ 
ing unity of thought, feeling and form which makes of 
criticism an insolent intrusion. Perhaps indeed " Tene¬ 
ment *' is the only exception, despite the slight deterrent 
that it embroiders a comparison which is by no means new. 

Intellectualism, sensitiveness in perception, and unusual 
impulse of feeling (not always too firmly held in check) 
make up the driving forces of Horace Shipp's poetry. 
And if at times, detrimental to his own originality, he is 
in maimer somewhat too reminiscent of Humbert Wolfe, it 
is little more than saying that he belongs to a certain school 
in the same way that Coleridge belonged to the same school 
as Wordsworth or D. G. Rosbetti to the same school as 
William Morris. 

Herbert E. Palmer. 


THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE. 

The American invasion is not confined to tourists and 
the films; books now cross the Atlantic, and Messrs. 
J. M. Dent have a flair for the significant. To their excel¬ 
lent library of Greek Thought they have added this book 
by Mi^s Edith Hamilton.* which might well serve as a 
genoraV introduction to Greek modes of thought, speech 
and art, literary, sculptural, tlieatrical and architectural. 
Such themes of themselves attract ^le book-lover, but 
when presented, as by Miss Hamilton, in a style of great 
dharm, albeit at times redolent of American idiom (c.g. 
•* jumps to the eye,'' " a political pull,*' etc.), they gain a 
new allure. Her knowledge of CJreek literature is ample 
aid accurate and her renderings of the passages from the 
classics are bright and fresh, clipped at times for a world 
in a hurry, but never smelling of the lamp. 

Big subjects arc handled deftly and with a sparkle. Greek 
architecture is contrasted with that of Egypt and India, 
as a key to the Greek spirit: the clear, crisp, balanced 
speech of Attica is compared VKth the more flowery and 
ornate diction of a Shakespeare and a Milton : the daring 
questing spirit, free as a bird, of the Greek is expressive 
of his liberty of speech and the parent of the modem 
scientific mentality with its search for fact. Plato is drawn 
ttj^n for his pictures of the life, leisured and intellectual, 
of the Athenian citizen, in a time of glory. Comedy, 
ancient, modern, French, Gilbertian, is put alongside of 
Aristophanes, and much fun is found as well as keen insight 
b^ ranging Savoy operas with Shakespeare and the ribiUd 
A^tophanes. The three tragedians, ^schylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, are dealt with, and the essence of *' the joy at 

; • The Greek Way." By Edith HamUton, los. 6d. (Dent.) 



Mr. Horace Shipp. 

From a drawing by Flora Kendrick. 


the heart of pain " wluch is the life-blood of tragedy is 
distilled, with extracts from Aristotle's Poetics, Hegel 
and Schopenhauer—and W. M. Dixon. A higher flight is 
sought when.Mi.ss Hamilton essays to define the distinction 
between mind and spirit: we keep n«>arer the ground when 
she takes Euripides as typical of the modern mind and, 
with American boldness, ventures to contrast the ancient 
way of thought, with its eye for " beauty, absolute, simple 
and everla.sting" (Plotinus), with our foggier views of 
relativity. 

Such a book will compel one to open e fresh the old world's 
literature, and many a book besides, and it is none the worse 
for coming from the land of scare head-lines, skyscrapers 
and Fords, Would that the American printers kept " the 
Greek way ’’ of spelling koina instead of koiua, Themtetus 
for Thealetus, and quoted Browning properly {vide p. 85). 

R. B. H. 


DOWN THE SKY.* 

Another " entertainment" from Mr. E. V. Lucas! 
What could be more delightful and exhilarating than the 
gossipy story of everyday life and people that flows from 
his ever amusing, ever tolerant pen ? 

"... how often you and 1 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky,'* 

he quotes from William Cory; but if the sun tires, the 
reader won’t, for here is Jenny Candover again, with her 
adoring Richard, and an undesirable and undesired husband 
well in the background. Of Jenny, of incidents and 
people associated with her, Richard can and does talk 
unwearyingly; but he is always ready to branch off cm to 
something else: cricket, or the next world, or novels and 
novelists; any subject aroused by a wandering thought or, 
more usually, by somebody be happens to meet or sit next 
to at dinner, " What fun, 1 have often thought," he says, 
" to have an hotel and tell the truth I How it wo^d 
spike the guns of the angry guests to agree with their 

• " Down the Sky." By £. V. Lucas. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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indictments! * Yes, you are right about the meat. We 
never buy anything but the cheapest varieties. We are 
out entirely for profit. The butter is as indifferent as 
you allege. That notice about it coming from our own 
farms is bunkum; it comes from the Waste Deposits Co/ 

And then the story of the argument in the .train: *' I 
remember once, in the days when I lived in London and 
had a season ticket, being in a carriage full of argumentative 
and speculative men. Something in the papers had started 
them discussing the future state, and each one expressed 
an opinion as to what and where that would be—adding 
that naturally it was a subject where only hope and 
vagueness could prevail. Then came the turn of a little 
silent man in the comer, hiding behind his pipe—and 
I always think his answer was model—* And what do you 
say, Johnson,’ he was asked, ' where are you going ? ’ 
‘ I'm going to Paddington,’ he said." 

Richard's conversations with the modem young woman 
who was writing a novel about Life, and the modern 
young man who was engaged on "an exposure of some of 
the worst shams and rottennesses we subscribe to," have 
sparkling cynicism; likewise the conversation with the 
man who was separated from his wife because she liked 
fresh air and he didn’t—" incompatibility of temperature 
was their only trouble." Incidentally this man proved to 
be Jenny's husband, but he only comes into the entertain¬ 
ment once again to obligingly die out of it, after Jenny has 
been ill and has gone to Ceylon tO|^cuperate, attended by 
her faithful Richard. If you haverread " Windfall's Eve " 
you will not nee*! to be urged to read " Down the Sky," 
because if is a sequel and all that a sequel should be. 

A. A. 


A POETIC ROLL-CALL.* 

Mr. Tlcnry Arthur Kcllow is head master of Rockhampton 
Grammar School. Queensland. He is a kindly critic and 
patient historian. He needs both kindliness and patience 
because his material ranges from middling to deplorable. 
He surveys the seventy years of song which is the poetic 
lifetime of Queensland, and like a good modern school¬ 
master seldom does more than shake an admonishing 
forefinger at the worst of them. Perhaps his unkindest 
cut of all is to quote such gems as the following : 

" Twas money built the cottage walls, but mother made 
the home. * 

" The nurse were a-lyiii' sideways— 
half on, half oil the bed; 
they had left her legs and body 
and had took away her head." 

It is only fair to add that Mr. Kcllow does not quote 
these as good examples of Queensland’s poetic art. But 
he quotes them. And he does not laugh. Now quite 
half of the book discusses seriously the work of poets 
who have contributed things only a little better than this 
to the nugligible sum of Queensland verse. Obviously 
therefore this book is a labour of love inspired by the 
same kind of local patriotism which produces privately- 
subscribed-for histories, biographies and sketches of per¬ 
sons and places of more or less importance in their day. 
Nevertheless the job has been well done. It is doubtful 
if it needed doing, but if it did tlicn, like a certain darker 
deed, " t’were well it were done quickly." Mr. Kellow 
has not done it quickly enough. We could have spared 
three-quarters of his book—because of the poor quality 
of his material. 

Mr. Kellow says tliat the three great names in Queens¬ 
land verse are Bninton Stephens, Essex Evans William 
Baylebridge. The quoted work of the first two is interest¬ 
ing, but scarcely interesting enough to make us wish for 
more. The greatest of these is William Baylebridge, the 
only one of the three still living. Judging from the 
extracts which Mr. Kellow gives he is also the only Queens¬ 
land poet whose work may have a life beyond his own. 

* " Queensland Poets." By Henry Arthur Kdlow. 12s, fid. 
net. (Hanap.) 




WILLIAM HAZLITT 

THE CENTENARY EDITION 

EDITED BY P. P. HOWE 

Three volumes in the Centenary Edition of the 
complete works of Hazlitt are now ready. The 
last complete edition of Hazlitt, which has been 
out of print and at a considerable premium for 
some years, comprised 13 volumes; tliis new 
edition* includes much previously uncollected work 
and will be in 21 volumes. Mr. P. P. Howe, 
author of the best' biography of Hazlitt, is editing 
the edition, and aims at making it exhaustive and 
definitive. Each volume contains a frontispiece, 
is finely printed in large Demy 8vo, and is tound 
in red buckram. The edition is limited to 1,000 
copies only for sale in Ixith England and America. 
The price is £15 15s. net per set. and immediate 
application to lx)okselIers is advised. 

G, A full prospectus is available, post free on request 


J. M. DENT & SONS: BEDFORD STREET W.C.2 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 

SEVEN NEW VOLUMES 

G.OETHE’S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
EGKERMA'NN. With an Introduction by 
Havelock Ellis. 

AMELIA. Henry Fielding's great novel. 
With an Introduction by George Saintsbury. 
(2 vols.) 

MIDDLEMARCH. George Eliot’s famous 
epic of nineteenth-conlury life. (2 vols.) 

SHORTER NOVELS : EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Beckford's Vathek, Horace 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto and Dr. Johnson's 
Rasselas. Edited by Philip Henderson. 

RATTLIN THE REEFER. The breezy 
sea-yam of Edward Howard. Edited by 
Captain Marryat. 

IN CLOTH 2s. NET EACH 

On request to the Publishers a catalogue of 
the whole 857 volumes in Everyman’s 
Library will be forwarded post free. 


j J.M.DENT& SONS: BEDFORD STREET W.C.2 | 


DOCTOR DARWIN 

HESKETH PEARSON 

The first full-length biography of Charles Darwin’s 
grandfather. '* the man who gave a creed to Creative 
Evolution." " An excellent picture of the Doctor, 
with his eager scientific curiosity, flow of ideas, 
boundless enthusiasm, and kindly nature ."—Times 
Illustrated. los. fid. net. 

AMPHION 

OR, THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
DUDLEY HARBRON 

An architect’s discursive study of Victorian ideas 
as evidenced in building. " Extremely lively and 
entertaining."— V. SoMv’Me West, broadcasting. 
" Replete with interesting information ."—Harold 
Nicolson in the D tily Express, IHustratcd. Cs. net. 
C. Prospectus post fres 
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He has a definite point of view and copiousness. He is 
vigorous and musical. There is fundamental brainwork 
in his poetry. Almost the quotations fn>m Baylebridge's 
work justify the addition of " poetto the title of Mr. 
Kellow’s book. Truly, as says the Talmud. " a single 
just man suffices to save the world, and were there but 
one just man the universe would deserve to have been 
created for his sake." Mr. Baylebridge is Queensland’s 
saviour poetically. 

Frederick Markham. 


ENGLISH MONASTERIES IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES.* 

j Mr. Palmer’s inquiry into the English mediaeval monas- 
t^es approaches the subject from a fresh—an architectural 
-Wangle. It outlines the 
origins, characteristics and 
customs of the Monastic 
Orders, and indicates how 
between them they offered an 
appropriate environment to 
all temperaments and talents. 

If a man were a student or 
an artist, he would be 
attracted to the Benedictines 
or the Cluniacs, if his interests 
were in farming he would 
incline to the Cistercians 
(though even a Benedictine 
flock like the ten thousand 
sheep at Gloucester in 1306 
would gladden his shepherd’s 
heart), if he were a recluse 
or a mystic there was the 
cell and the silence of the 
Carthusians. The monastery 
was an organism, and in 
these pages is sketched its 
constitution under abbot or 
prior, and the various officers, 
the “ obedientiarii,” who pre¬ 
sided over the different 
departments. All this how¬ 
ever is only preliminary to 
Mr. Palmer's main purpose. 

It is not how the monks 
spent their daily life, but 
where, tha^is his chief con¬ 
cern. 'i^e approaches the 
subject as an architect whose 
business is with the monastic 
buildings, and especially with 
their development under pres¬ 
sure of monastic custom. 

There was first of all tlie church which the monks were 
to serve. The primary requisite here was the quire, the 
germ of the monastic church. The quire provided a place 
wherein the members of the monastery might perform 
without disturbance tlieir first duty of the recitation of 
the Oinonical Hours. But of scaredy less importance was 
the arranging accommodation for the altars of the almost 
innumerable Saints who. to the^mddiseval mind, represented 
in a more personal and approachable form the various 
aspects of Deity. The cruciform plan provided in its eastern 
limb a place for a quire devoted to the monks, with.a 
presbytery at whose extremity .was enthroned in solitary 
splendour the High Altar. ,The nave provided the laity 
or the lay brethren with a church containing its own altar 
before the rood. The transepts offered facilities for addi¬ 
tional chapels. The long circuit of presbytery, transept, 
cloister and nave in procession on Sundays and Feast Days 
afforded.the mediaeval love of ceremonial full opportunity 

’ * *' Enfslish Monasteries in the Middle Ages: An Outline 
of Monastic Architecture and Custom from the Conquest to the 
Sappression." By R. liddesdale Palmer. 24s. (Constable.) • 


for its display. In the development of a plan to satisfy 
these requirements, sound construction, sentiment and 
convenience were allied, and the idea that the sentimental 
or symbolic consideration prevailed cannot be entertained. 
Mr. Palmer traces this development under the influence of 
special needs and in accordance with the ideals and cir¬ 
cumstances of the various Orders. In Pilgrim churches, as 
at Canterbury, the plan was affected by the enormous 
numbers of devotees visiting the shrine of a popular saint, 
which made considerations of, control imperative. 
particular interest is Mr. Palmer’s chapter on the Cistercian 
Church, the early plan of which was the natural outcome 
of a regime which emphasised simplicity of life. The 
Cistercians were to fall into line later, but in their new 
extended quires they adhered to the square east end. by 
their persistent and energetic use of which they exercised 
their definite influence upon English building. 

In the same way is treated 
the Cloister, with again a 
special reference to the points 
of departure from the normal 
of the Cistercian plan. Next 
we come to the extra claustraJ 
buildings. Finally, there are 
interesting chapters on " The 
Master Mason ” and " The 
Building of a Monastery,” in 
the latter of which we note 
what Mr. Palmer has to say 
about Craft Gilds. ” Much,” 
he .remarks. ”has been 
written, even recently, about 
the' ancient gild idea,' assum¬ 
ing that all the work on a 
great building was done in 
workshops and studios 
grouped about the sites by 
enthusiastic gilds who worked 
'"^as a body, whose sole aim 
was to vie with each other 
in beauty of work, and whose 
members participated in a 
profit-sharing scheme; that 
' unemployment was u n - 
known,’ and that the craft 
gilds worked with ' unabated 
jielight' for years at a time. 
Such a theoiy cannot for a 
moment be sustained if facts 
are referred to. No gild 
undertook work as a corporate 
body, any more than a trade 
union as a whole could execute 
a contract to-day. But for 
the absence of the ' general 
contractor ’ and his organisa¬ 
tion. work was carriea out much as it would be now. 
Work on the fabric was organised and supervised by the 
authorities of the abbey or cathedral, who paid the cost 
of materials and the wages of their workpeople.” ' 

Mr. Palmer’s fascinating' volume, it ought to be added, 
is well and copiously illustrated. 

D. S. Meldrum. 


Hovel notes. 


STAYING WITH RELATIONS. By Rose Macaulay. 7s. 6d. 
net.. (Collins.) 

Once give Miss Rose Macaulay the idea of sending her 
heroine to stay with relations at their hacienda in remote 
Guatemala, and her ready mind becomes busy with the 
possibilities and the details of the plot. The grouping 
together of people in a family provides just that setting 
for amusing situations and satixical com^y m which her 
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BOOKS TO BUY IN OCTOBER 

Specially selected by the respective Publishers 

THE ADORABLE DUCHESS 

THE UFB OF MADAME LA DUCHESSE DE BERRI 

By ARMAND PRAVIEL 

In 1B16 Mirle-CaroUna embarked for France to marry Monilenr le Doe da 

Herrl In Notre Dame. The brilliant and fashionable Paris of the early 
nineteenth century was aoon at her feet, and she led the life of a fairy-tale 
princeea until the assassination, of the Duke at the Opera. The llfe-atory 
of this apollad, Impetuous and celebrated Prlnceaa nwkes eacelleat reading. 
Illustrated. 12b. 6d. 

GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 

ThrMi and hamomr 

ISLES OP ADVENTURE 

a. BEATRICE CRIMSHAW. D«>y Sn. IS., m* 

In thli book the authoress describes her eaperlences in the East Indies, udiere 

She has spent many years of her adventurous life. She tells how she first 
settled down in New Guinee. how she built her home, explored the rivers and 
penetrated the immefise forests, often venturing where no other white women 
bad ever been. Mias Grimshaw’s camera was haver' Idle, and her many re¬ 
markable photographs have been admirably reproduced. 

HERBERT JENKINS LTD, 3, Yok St, LONDON. S.W.I 

THE EMPEROR’S BEHEST 

By J. C. KEYTE 

Author of ** A Daughter of Cathay,*' " Minsan,** etc. 

A myatery thriller in a Chineae setting, with modern Peking 
as the centre of operations. 

ALSTON RIVERS LTD., 52. BEDFORD STREET. W.CJ 

THE CONVERSATIONS OF 

DR. JOHNSON 

Edited with an Introduction by R. W. POSTDATE 

A vary attractive edition of BosmdTs johmson In which the unre^abla 
matter la cut away and only the Immortal eonveraailons retained. There 
are ten rowings by Tom PohUoh which bring ihc grant man to life in 
bit moat ehacaeterlatic moods. 

Large Crown 8vo 8s. 6d. Buckram binding 
KNOPF LONDON 

From the Week-end Reviews THINGS THAT 

* Brilliant and stimulating." jy| A T T E R IN 

" One of the best books which has a a \\/ f ^ HP C M M1C 

ever been devoted to lawn LiAWIN 1 ClNlNIo 

tennis." 

M*|o« J. C. S. KENDALL 

to Improve his or bar game." 5s. 

BESANT & CO.. Ltd. 21, ORANGE ST, LONDON, V.C.2 

« 

THE ROMANCES OF PIERRE LOTI 

A very dignified reissue of the worb of this peat author 
at a popular price. Cloth, with coloured frontispiece. 

Demy 8vo. 6s. net per volume. 

NOW READY—Three new volumes completing the Lthrarys 

THE SAHARA CONSTANTINOPLE 

THE LIFE OF LOTI 

T. Wbrner Laoub. Ltd.. Coiham House. Water Lane, London 

MY EARLY LIFE 

Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL C.H.. M.P. 

Illustrated 21b. net 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH. LIMITED 

15. BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C.2 

An Annotated Authoritative Edition of 

MEMOIRS OF LORENZO DA PONTE 

Translated from the Italian by ELISABETH ABBOTT. 
Annotated and with an Introduction by Arthur Livingston. 
Indexed. Handaome Librpy Edition. With 46 illustrations 
from old prints and engravings. IBs. 

The history of a gay rogue, hit amorous adventures, his poetical and musical 
triumphs, and the bitter mlsfoi tunes which pursued nlm to the gravn. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 16, John St., Adelphi, London, W.C.2 

SHATTER THE DREAM 

By 

NORAH C. JAMES 

Author of "Sleeveless Errand," "Hail. All Hail." 

7s. 6d. net 

CONSTABLE 

THE SERPENT’S FANQ 

By MORLEY ROBERTS 

Daily News : ** Mr. Morley Roberts has made s thmuRhly stlmnlstlng con¬ 
tribution to evolutionary theory ... be argues his esse extremely well, 
end the book may be warmly recommended. 

The Medical Press : “ A rcmarkablo book. ... It Is a trenchant attack on 
oertcin orthodox views on evolution ... a work which tvew serious- 
minded evolutionist will need to study with an impartial mind." 

18i. 

EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 

MAN AND HIS UNIVERSE 

By 

JOHN lANCDON-DAVIES 

Illiumted. 16.. net 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 90, CT. RUSSELL ST, W.C 

THE CASE BOOKS OF X37 

1 By Major A. J. DAWSON 

"Marvellous stories." —Sheila Kaye-Smith 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

RICHARDS, 90. NEWMAN STREET. LONDON, W.l 

The Truth about the FUm City 

STAR-DUST IN HOLLYWOOD 

Written end illustrated by JAN and CORA GORDON 

About 10a. 6d. net {Probably Oa, a^h) 

This bcUUant and amusing hook, by the well-known ** vagabond *' travelleni. 
will shatter many Illusions. Dlnoton. *' stars.’* artlsti^ and camera-men 
iMy to the authon, who had unnstrioted permiaston to roam at 
frill through HoDywood. 

HARRAP 

THE MYSTERY AND LORE 

OF MONSTERS 

By C. J. S. THOMPSON, M3E., Ph.D. 

Ad absorbing, If macabre, account of those monsters and abnormsiltlep. 
mythical andauthcntlo, which have piqued the curloBlty of mankind since 
the Mrllest times. 

Over thirty illustrations. 15a. net 

WILLIAMS «i NORCATE, LTD. 
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genius as a novelist finds scope. The first chapter contains 
the invitation from Aunt Belle to her niece. Certainly, 
thought Catherine, after reading it, she would visit her 
aunt and her new uncle by marriage, and her step-cousins, 
at the Hacienda del Capitan, Perdido, Guat., C.A. She 
loved her little Philadelphian aunt, and she was fascinated 
by the idea of the old Spanish monastery built after the 
Conquest out of a Maya palace in a tropical jungle. The 
old Spanish monastery and the tropical jungle live up to 
OUT expectations of them. One of the cousins, Isie, is 
kidnapped by Indians, and there is a treasure hunt for 
jewels to secure her ransom. If this book is not going to 
make anyone forget “ Dangerous Ages and “ Told by an 
Idiot," it yet is authentic Rose Macaulay. Where it does 
not greatly succeed is in its presentation of character. 
None of the people, with the exception of Aunt Belle, 
become very real. They are adequate enough as mouth- 
pjpees for their author’s ideas, and they provide her with 
good situations, but they do not succeed in acquiring a 
personality of their own. Indeed in one case, that of 
Mr. Phipps and Mr. Piper, we are in some confusion os to 
which is which. Still, with these indicated shortcomings, 
the book is a new Rose Macaulay, and that is enough for 
most people who are making up library lists. 


THE GREEN VALLEY. By Norman (;iles. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

This comedy of Dutch life in South Africa is a well con-, 
structed and interesting study of two farmers, tlieir families 
and their black servants. The farmers—Servaas de Roubaix 
and Melt van Taak—are fine, efficiently drawn examples 
of a powerful c]a.ss which slowly and unwillingly is giving 
place to men—generally their sons—^with more up-to-date 
ideas. Servaas has grown the green grape for country 
wine; his son Vaas would travel and see how vineyards 
are managed in Australia and in Europe. The old man 
is much opposed to this opening out; what was good' 
enough for him should be good enough for Vaas, and it 
shows the excellence of Mr. Norman Giles’ psychology 
that although after a good deal of trouble the young man 
is allowed to go, his father’s attitude to things new remains 
the same. Of less importance are the humorous scenes 
which show the relations between black and white. Bckkje. 
the black woman, who is worshipped by all her kind 
because she is so fat, has a possession unusual among these 
people—a bed ! The bed, she being in debt, is forfeit 
to her employer, and very amusing are the intrigues of 
husband and brother to regain possession of this desirable 
piece of furniture. These intrigues subtly affect the un¬ 
conscious whites, who find themselves quarrelling without 
sufficient cause, .md who innocently blame themselves for 
troubles their servants have brouglit about. It has been 
a pleasure to read this competently written story. 

KEITH OF KINELLAN. Bv Agnes Mure Mackenzie. 7s. 6d. 

(Constable.) 

This is the fullest and most .satisfying novel that Dr. 
Agnes Mackenzie has given us, and we venture to think that 
it will prove the turning-point in her literary career. 
Discerning readers already know her quality, but in this 
book she makes a wider and bolder appeal without sacrific¬ 
ing any of the attractions of h^r earlier work—the subtle 
characterisation, the delicate description and the scholarly 
choice and manipulation of words. " Keith of Kinellan ’’ 
is a story of absorbing interest, the record of a great passion 
finely and understandingly written. Too late Gilbert Keith 
realised the mistake of his early marriage, and was swept 
off his feet by his love for his cousin, Anne Ogilvie. Such 
a theme has neces.sarily its tragic issues, but Dr. Mackenzie 
has skilfully steered it into a quiet haven at last. Much 
of the jdeasure of the book however resides in the lesser 
happenings by the way, and in the skilful portrayal of 
many sides of Scottish life. The description of the house 
of Kindlan is a magnificent setting for a tale of turbulent 
and fuU-blpoded passion* 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. By O. Douglas. 7s. 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Nobody can excel Miss Douglas in discovering the 
maximum amount of interest and humour that belongs to 
the commonplace. The people in her stories are the 
ordinary, pleasant people one is likely to meet anywhere; 
she has little use for the dramatic, none at all for melo¬ 
drama, yet her story holds one by the naturalness of its 
characters and the importance of their inconspicuous lives. 
The h'ife village of Kirkmcikle, with its staid old houses 
and beautiful harbour, has a community of friends who 
meet and take tea in each other’s drawing-rooms, and 
gossip, altliough not maliciously, about their neighbours 
and local events. And it is surprising how engrossing the 
details of their everyday affairs become, how intimately 
we know earli one long before the end of the story : Mrs. 
Heggie, Mrs. Jameson. Joan, Lady Jane Rutherford and 
her daughter Nicole, and Althea, the hard and cold, at 
war with life because her youth has been spoilt by the 
divorce of her father and mother. It is all told as only 
Miss Douglas can tell it, with a lively sense of comedy and 
a large-hearted charity toward mankind. 


A LITTLE FLUTTER. By Ernest Bramah. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

A misanthropic and sardonic uncle liberated I’eter 
Coppinger from office drudgery by leaving him a fortune 
on the condition that he undertook the oversight of his 
aviaries and conducted ornithological research. This was 
hard on Peter, whose only knowledge of birds was when 
they appeared on the table. However lie bluffed his way 
bravely until the arrival was announced of the unique 
Patagonian Groo-Gfoo. Happily it had died on the 
voyage and Peter did wonders with its skin, in wliich an 
escaped convict found a home from home. The fun waxes 
fast and furious when scientists began to anive to see the 
marvellous bird, and Peter and the convict had marvellous 
escapes from detection.' From beginning to end it is an 
excellently devised farce and Mr. Bramah has contrived 
to graft on it a very happy love-story. Peter’s Convict, a 
model of gratitude, was able by his profes.sional skill to 
free his benefactor from the trammels of the embarrassing 
will, and the remains of the Groo-Groo disappeared in a 
timely fire. 

BLACK SOIL. By Josephine Donovan. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

This charming and colourful novel deals with the simple 
lives of American pioneers in Idaho, fighting amidst tragedies 
and disappointments to wrest a fortune from the desolate 
and sparsely populated land. The story is built around 
Tim and Nell Connor and their family, who make good 
after a severe struggle when the railroad brings success and 
civilisation nearer. There is 4JS0 a romantic sub-plot of 
Sheila, a girl adopted by the Connors and, unknown to 
herself, of Indian blood. The strength of " Black Soil ’’ is 
in its quiet realism and its convincing gallery of living, 
humble, human folk against the stark prairie atmosphere. 
Nell Connor stands out a hopeful and determined woman, 
a contrast to the more placid wives of the German 
settlers and her own impracticable but sturdy Tim. The 
novel has another interest. The Stratford Company 
of Boston, Mass., awarded " Black Soil ’’ a first prize of 
$2,000 in their competition for the best novel dealing with 
Catholic life. The religious note in the book is not forced 
or controversial, but descriptive: the reader sees fuid feels 
religion was a force in the lives of tliese plucky and stubborn 
men and women. 


WINDIER SKIES* By Mary Howard. 7s. fid. (John Long.) 

F^t Burns was afraid of what life might bring her; 
afraid she might have to grow old working in a city office; 
that was why, in spite of her dreams and her longings, she 
sacrificed romance for security and became engaged to 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 

AUTUMN ^OOKS 


ISLES OF ADVENTURE 

By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. Demy 8vo. Illus- 
trated. 15s. net 

Miss Grimshaw has spent twenty years of her life all 
over the Pacific, in New Guinea, out-of-the-way 
Malayan islands, and New Caledonia. This book 
contains many absorbing accounts of voyages in un¬ 
explored territories, and joume3rs into the heart of the 
native tribes. 

THE GOLDEN PH(EN1X 

By MRS. ALFRED WINGATE. Illustrated. 

7$, Od. net 

A scries of essays on Chinese art and culture, written 
with a sympathetic insight into the history and customs 
of the Chinese people. Mrs. Wingate shows deep 
erudition and charming ori^nality of conception. 
There are 8 half-tone illustrations. 

LET’S SEE THE LOWLANDS 

By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated, with man. 

75. bd. net 

This is not a guidc-btxjk; it records the care-free 
wanderings of two young men in the romantic Low¬ 
lands. The author employs to the full that whimsical 
humour that has made liis work popular, slipinng from 
grave to ^ay, meeting jolly fulventures by the road, 
telling a fragrant tale of old-time lovers with a wistful 
charm. A fine bot)k for every light-hearted traveller. 

zoo WAYS AND WHYS 

By T. H. GILLESPIE, Director of the Zoological 
Park, itdinburgh. With a foreword by Professor Sir 
J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. Illustrated. 35.6d.net 
A fascinating book that will charm cdl lovers of animals, 
both children and grown-ups—most of all, pcrhajis. 
grown-up children. It contains intimate sketches and 
stories of all sorts of animals, tidd with much humour, 
by one who knows them well. 

LATEST NOVELS 7!6 NET 
IN MASQUERADE 

By MARGARET BEHRENS. 

A very original and attractive light comedy, full of 
shrewd and whimsical humour, containing characters 
that will long be remembered. 

THE ROMANCE OF A VERY 
YOUNG MAN 

By WINIFRED BOGGS. Author of The Sale of 
L^y Daventry." 

The story of a young man's romance, containing all those 
excellences of plot and character-building that Miss 
Boggs's admirers have learnt to associate with her work. 

THE WINTERTON HOTEL MYSTERY 

By JAMES CORBETT. Author of " The Merrivale 
Mystery.’ 

Tire police are baffled by a scries of startling crimes. 
An ingenious and exciting story. 

THE NEW LAW 

By LILIAN CLIFFORD. Author of " A Company 
of SinneiR." 

A most convincing novel, essentially modern initsideas. 

THE LUSTY PAL 

By MARION CRAN. Author of " Wind-Harps." 

Mrs. Gran’s first novel is a book of deep and enchant¬ 
ing interest that retains all the beauty and charm of 
her previous works. 

INVICTA 

By MELITA GRAYNE. 

An unusual and clever novel, typical of the modem 
outlook on life. 

TIDES OF ENCHANTMENT 

By HECTOR HAWTON. 

An interesting, up-to-dato and entertaining picture of 
modem society and its types. 

THE WEIR BOYD MYSTERY 

By SID G. HEDGES. 

A tremendously exciting thriller which will hold you 
spellbound. 

THE ORDEAf. OF MARK BANNISTER 

By A. COMPTON-RTCKETT and PATRICK LEY- 
TON. Authors of " Gentlemen of the Jury." 

The mental tortures of a man at whom the finger of 
suspicion points are portrayed with vivid reality. 


HERBEST JENKINS US.. «, Yark St., Sk JaaM**, S.W.1 


New Novels Js. 6 d. net 

HARRY STEPHEN 

KEELER 

THE GREEN JADE HAND 

All who love strong character 
and thrilling incident will 
revel in this breathless detec¬ 
tive story. 

MADAME 

ALBANESI 

THE CLEAR STREAM 

A very fragrant and delight¬ 
ful story in Madame Albanesi’s 
charming manner. 

OTTWELL 

BINNS 

THE VANISHED GUEST 

An exciting and vividly written 
mystery story. “ Thrilling." 
- Western Mail. " Exciting 
and well t6\il.’'—Aberdeett Press 

MOBERLY 

THE ETERNAL DUSTBIN 

Another romance of the ordi- 
nary jiresent day woman, of 
wide appeal and deep senti¬ 
ment. 


AJJ these to your next list: 

WALLACE B. NICHOLS 

A Wonder for Wise Men 


KATHARINE TYNAN 

The Playground 

HAROLD BINDLOSS 

A Mooreide Feud 

E. CHARLES VIVIAN 

Delicate Fiend 

PAUL TRENT 

Her wad Oats 

VERNON THOMAS 

The Meteron Road 

MARIBEL EDWIN 

Tho Valiant jestar 

EFFIE A. ROWLANDS 

Snalight Boyond 


WARD, LOCK O CO. 
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standing qualities; 

Pat. working in a Mlaa Mary Howard. 

city office, going 

^ome to her mother, sisters and brother, is a real person, 
vital, intelligent, alarmingly modern. The background of 
home and office arc done with extraordinary skill ; the 
people with whom she comes in contact are as real as 
herself, and the story has a nch vein of humour running 
through it. So wholesome and likeable is Pat in [the 
earlier part of the book that we regret her moral lapses 
later on, and it is because of its realistic and amusing 
pictures of the everyday life of a London office girl that 
the book stands out as vivid, lively and delightfully 
spontaneous. 


TTbe Booktnan'e Znblc. 


SWALLOWS AND AMAZONS. By Arthur Ransomc 7s. 6d. 

(Jonathan Cape) 

Was there ever a child who did not yearn for a desert 
island and a ship in which to sail to it ? And were there 
ever such lurkv childien as John. Susan, Titty and Roger, 
who had both island and ship and the whole delicious 
adventure of camping out and cooking their own food, 
without any real danger or discomfort ? The island was 
in a lake close to where they hved, so that mother (who 
was just the sort of mother everyone would like to have) 
could come across now and then and see for herself that 
they were safe and sound. The excitement began in 
earnest when two girls came along in another boat and 
claimed the camp as theirs; and then there wa> Captain 
I'lint a '*(1 ^is parrot, and other exciting things. This is 
a book of most gorgeous make-lx*Uove; though it is quite 
different, it reminds one of Kichp.rd Jefferies' ** Bevis,'* 
and both grown-ups and children will tlioroughly enjoy 
it. 


THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES: THE GREEK TEXT OF 
PLATO. Edited and translated by Ediivard Henry 
Blakency. 30s. (Scholartis l-^cbs) 

Mr Blakeney is very modest about his edition of the 
great speech which Plato put into the mouth of his master. 
" Scholars and advanced students," he says, " will find 
little or nothing in this book ,to tximpel attention." But 
the most advanced of scholars, if he be also a man of taste, 
will delight in it. if only for the beauty of the Greek type 
in which the text has been printed at the University Press 
of Glasgow. From cover to cover indeed the whole volume 
is a fine piece of book production. Nor are its contents 
unworthy of its appearance. Praise of the famous original 
would tie superfluous, but Mr. Hlakcney’s translation calls 
for commendation. The nervous force, simplicity and 
dignity of the Greek have been reproduced in English wluch 
is always true to the native idiom. Mr. Blakeney's intro¬ 
ductory and elucidatory notes are also excellent. At once 
informative and suggestive, they furnish the reader who, 
While not altogether ignorant of Greek philosofdiy and 


Greek history, has no specialised knowledge of them, with 
just what he needs to enable him to appreciate the finer 
points of the oration, whether he read it in Plato's own^ 
words or in Mr. Blakeney’s version of them. Above all. 
they are the work of one who is no pedant but a true 
humanist. They display a wide range of reading in 
modem as well as in ancient literature, among the poets 
as well as among the philosophers. Thus in the few lucid 
pages which are devoted to the course of Greek thought 
from Thales down to Socrates himself, we find Tennyson, 
William Watson. Mrs. Browning, Shakespeare, Sir Thomas 
Browne. Wordsworth and Milton aptly quoted; so that, 
however small our Greek, we do not feel that we are wholly 
barbarians. 

MY EXPERIENCE AS A MINER. By Count Alexander 
Stenbock-Fermor. Translated by Frances. Countess of 
Warwick. 5s. net. (Putnams.) 

In a short foreword Mr. James Maxton. M.P.. writes 
hopefully of the " educational value " of this vivid and 
moving book. The point need not be stressed; all good 
writing has its educational value. Count Stenbock-Fcrmor 
belonged to a Livonian family, ruined in the Russian 
revolution and settled in Germany. For a year—1922-3 
—he worked as a miner in the Ruhr district, under French 
occupation, and 'n these pages are set down the " personal 
impressions, the occurrences and experiences of this time." 
It is a singularly clear record of an exceedingly unpleasant 
time. The au^or neither exaggerates the misery nor 
idealises the company. He writes with sympathy and 
understanding of his fellow miners, who very soon know 
him as " Alex " or " the count " or " the little count " ; 
he explains with no waste of words, and with no tiresome 
elaboration of detailed scientific jargon, the nature of the 
work in its various branches. Portraits of his comrades 
of the mine are drawn skilfully, so that we get to know 
the communist Jacob, the hunchback engme-dnver, who 
called " old fat swine " at his father Martin because the 
latter hated all politics and agitations, (for him only one 
world existed, that of his stomach); and above all Heinrich, 
the revolutionary idealist. Jacob " m spite of his blood¬ 
thirsty views was kind-heartedness personified," but 
Heinrich—^with his wife and family, Heinrich "who lived 
for " the cause," the cause of the proletariat, and was as 
generous as he was fanatical—^is the conspicuous figure. 
Many and long are the discussions between Heinrich and 
the count on art, religion, and the communism that is to 
supersede the present era, but the talk is never tedious. 
It was Heinrich's wife who " all of a sudden in the middle 
of a sentence " got up and putting her hands on the count's 
shoulders said softly, " Can we really undc^tand one 
another ? You come from an altogether different world." 
Stnke and lock-out occur in that twelve month at the 
Ruhr, hardships and good companionship, savagery and 
hunger, quarrels, drunkenness, brutality, tyranny, acci¬ 
dents. riots—all have their place in Count Stenbock- 
Fermor's story. But by the author's goodwill and the 
resolute determination to stick to the truth the horrors 
are not piled up and. without blinking the facts, the taste 
for the obscene is not gratified. Lady Warwick's transla¬ 
tion is admirably done. 

SUFFOLK AND NORFOLK. By M. R. James. O.M.. Litt.D.* 
F.B.A.. FS.A., Provost of Eton. Illustrated with zoo 
drawings by G. E. Chambers, F.S.A., and 24 photographs. 
58. (Dent.) 

Here is a comprehensive study of Suffolk and Norfolk 
from the time of primitive man. who is said to have dwelt 
in these regions half a million years before Christ. In 
few parts of England does the past survive so potently 
as in East Anglia, and Dr. James has explored the many 
parishes and collected an astounding quantity of little 
known information which will appeal not only to the stu¬ 
dent. but to all interested in England and English history. 
Besides Mr. Chambers's beautiful drawings there are many 
fine photographs and some excellent maps, and the book 
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For New Writere 


What Editors 
Want 

By a Professional JoumaUst 

If you are able to view a subject in a new 
light, you are, if you can write English, a 
potent journalist capable of earning a 
considerable income in your spare time. 

The key-note of all newspaper contribu* 
tions is novelty. There are comparatively 
few new subjects, but there are many varia¬ 
tions on the same themes. Any averagely 
intdligent person is capable of striking a 
new note. It is that new note, that vari¬ 
ation on famili.4.r themes, that literary edi¬ 
tors want—in fact, one type of ** magazine ” 
article is nothing more than a novel point of 
view upon a familiar or topical subject. 

But there is another kind of article—that 
which deals with unfamiliar aspects of, or 
gives interesting facts about, a particular 
business, profession or experience. They 
are usually .signed *' By a Lawyer,'* " By 
a Hostess.” '* By a Teacher,” ** By a 
Gardener,*' ” By a Philatelist,*’ etc. It is 
quite possible for one person to be hostess, 
gardener, philatelist, and a dozen other 
things, so that the writer’s scope is not 
limited.' 

That is the secret of subject choosing. 

Ideas for articles are endless. Hut the 
free lance needs something more : he needs 
to know the technique of article writing. 
It is not difiicult to acquire. Anylmdy who 
takes the trouble to do so and cun learn how 
to treat subjects in an entertaining way has 
a wonderful chance to add to his income— 
and in a way that is not only really fasci¬ 
nating but which broadens his outlook and 
interests amazingly. 


The Regeut Institute oh'on practical correspondence 
tuition in article and story writing. If ]rou have aptitude 
for literary work--4f you, for instance, can write an 
Intensting letter—you can be trained to turn out articles 
for which editors will pay big prices. Send for the inter¬ 
esting booklet ** Kow to Succeed as a Writer " (free and 
postfrw) to-day, and learn how the Institute has enabled 
anndre^ of men and women to write for the Press. 
Many of thm started to sell their work while still taking 
the Course, 


£50 Prize Earning While 

. Learning 

New Writers _ 

AnlnUrestimOpportunit, S'** SacM»» 

. n _I_ Students 


for Readers of 
**Tke Bookinan" 

Send for Particulars 
To-day 


Particulars of an interesting com¬ 
petition for new writers only, which 
is being conducted by the Regent 
Institute, may be obtained by every 
reader of The Bookman who fills in 
and posts the coupon which appears 
in the adjoining column. 

£50 is being offered as the first prize 
for a short article on a subject which 
will appeal to people with literary 
tastes. 


Hundreds of Regent students have 
earned money by the pen during 
tuition; many of them have recou^d 
the fee several times over while taking 
the Course. Most of these successful 
pupils were novices when they enrolled. 
Typical reports of earning while learning 
are given below :— 

Sdliui Tw« or Throo Artian • Week. 

" For some time the Liverpool Echo and the EvroAif 
Express (and occaaionally tlie Wedtly Pest) have pub¬ 
lished one article each week. ... 1 remodelled a nw 
articles aconrdlDg to the hints in your lessons, and they 
were at once accepted." 


TUrty-Threo Tioms in Print. 

'* i have now (after Lesson 6) been in print thirty- 
three times.*' 

Permanent and Romnnarativa Work. 

** 1 have secured permanent and remunerative woric 
besides selling every one of my eaercises.” 

Over ESO Eamedi 

“ I am doing fairly well. I eapect to touch £50 from 
Journalism by December, os I am now beyond £30 
(after eight tosrons)." 


The second prize is £io, and the A Buy Writer, 
third prize £5* addition, a number i^^^scL^y'find^tiin^ continue with wur 

of consolation prizes are being oncred. 

Full information can be obtained on to-day for a copy of the In* 

application to The Regent Institute gtitute's prospectus. " How to Succeed 
(Dcp. F/,.,). 

Gate. I.fOntion, W.0. application to The Regent Institute 

_ _ (Dept. F/<)3), Regent Hou.se, Palace 

Gate, London, W.8. 


How I Made £600 in Spare Time 

By a WOMAN WRITER 


. I had always been keen about writing, 
though I had no practic .1 knowledge as 
*to how to dispose of my MSS. 1 de¬ 
cided to join the Regent Institute, for 
the simple reason that the slogan ** Earn 
While You Learn " appealed to me I I 
paid my fee, and before 1 had got to the 
end of the tlurd lesson had refunded 
myself in fuU. Evidently the slogan 
was a true one. 

1 finished the Course, which I found 
tremendously interesting, stimulating 
and helpful. Not only were my articles 
criticised and corrected, but I was given 
the names (with the happiest results) of 
those papers likely to take my MSS. 
In a few months I had made more than 
enough to encourage me to continue. 


It was pointed out in one of the lessons 
that an author should only write on 
those subjects of which he or she has 
i some personal and practical experience. 
This advice has been the key-note to my 
success, r asked myself what subject I 
knew most about. The answer came 
in a flash. 1 wrote my first book. It 
ran at once into over 20,000 copies an 1 
is still selling. I followed this up with 
others on the same subject, and in four 
years have made well over £600. Last 
year I made £240 from royalties and 
other sources, and this in the midst of a 
very busy life. 

Truly, my introduction to the Regent 
Institute was a very lucky one—for me I 

D. H. 


Cut out this coupon and post it in 
an unsealed envelope (id. stamp), or 
write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 

(Dopt. F/M) 

Regent Hoiue» Palace Gate» Londoot W *8 

Pleaae aaiid mii, free of charge and without any 
obligation on my part 

(a) A free copy of your IntmaUng BOOKUL 

“ How to Succeed oa a Writar," deicrith 
Ing yonr Fnatal Couraea and giv^m Aill 
deUite of the openingi for new writen. 
together with evidence of ■nbitantiai 
eamingi ky etudenta in spare time. 

(b) Particulart of the Utcrary compeUtlpn 

wUch ia being conducted by the Inatitute. 


Name. 

(Block Letton) 

Addreea. 
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is a treasury of knowledge that must have required much 
research as well as an intimate acquaintance with the 
two counties. It will undoubtedly be a standard work 
and as such deserves, and will receive, the warmest 
appreciation. 

THE STORY OF A SURGEON. By Sir John Bland-Sutton. 

I2S. 6d. (Methuen.) 

The eminent surgeon who here gives us his reminiscences 
is nothing if not thorough in any task he assumes, and 
here provides us with the comprehensive, precise and 
absorbingly interesting survey of a career any English¬ 
man might bo proud of. His father was ** what is com¬ 
monly called in villages a Naturalist.'* Himself, “ the 
smallest and weakliest" of seven children, was left much 
to his own devices in his early days, but " the surround- 
mgs in which I lived were such as to make a boy interested 
in natural history." His father " had a local reputation 
for grafting fruit trees and rose trees, extracted children’s 
teeth, stitched wounds and charmed warts from the hands 
and fingers of boys and girls. All sorts of curious natural 
history specimens were brought to him, such as leverets 
with two heads, rats and rabbits with overgrown incisor 
teeth, chicks and ducklings with extra wings or legs, 
albino birds and moles." He watched his father skinning 
a partridge, and inquired what the hole in the skull was 
through which the spinal cord passed to the brain. " The 
great occipital hole or foramen " was the answer that 
supplied the future surgeon's first lesson in anatomy, 
quickly to be followed by similar acquaintance with the 
elements of physiology, toxicology and even euthanasia, 
and before this earnest student’s schooldays were over 
his vocation was an idie fixe. There were practical diffi¬ 
culties in the way, but dogged determination enabled him 
to save the requisite fees from meagre earnings as a school 
teacher, and in 1878, at the age of twenty-three, he was 
admitted a student of the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School. With that great institution his, career was to be 
bound up in the most intimate way for fifty years, a period 
synchronising with the transformation of surgery from 
conditions almost of mediaevalism (the account of operating 
methods in vogue in the seventies is quite horrifying) to 
the perfection of modern practice. For a quarter of a 
century now Sir John has been at the top of his professional 
tree, his reputation and industry earning for him the 
wherewithal to gratify tastes that range from tropical 
travel to the construction of Persian dining courts in his 
town house. Whether discussing "shop" or his* varied 
intellectual hobbies, he writes entertainingly. His book 
is suitaJ^Jjrand plentifully illustrated with his own photo¬ 
graphs. 


THE CHASTE MISTRESS. By Constance Hagberg Wright. 

7s. Od. (John Lane.) 

" On Friday, April 10, 1779. I had been present at the 
trial of the unfortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit of 
frantic jealous love, liad shot Miss Ray, the mistress of a 
nobleman." Thus James Boswell, in the spring of 1779. 
This novel, a trifle of just over two hundred pages, is vividly 
written, and recaptures the atmosphere of the period with 
the utmost fidelity. The story <^upon which the book is 
based is well known, of course, to readers of the social 
history of the eighteenth century, and to those who dabble 
in the annals of crime. A young ensign, James Hackman, 
fell in love with Martha Ray, the youthful daughter of a 
London stay-maker, who became the mistress of John 
Montagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich. Hackman fell in love 
with the girl, abandoned the army for the Church, hoping 
to better his financial position, begged her again and again 
to marry him. Finally, in a fit of jealous rage, he shot 
her as she was leaving Covent Garden Theatre. It is a 
simple story, but admirably cast into the form of fiction 
by* Mrs. Hagberg Wright, who turns what was in fact a 
business into a very interesting romance. 


Books of tbe flDontb. 

FroA Angott ISth to September 12th. 

[Books reviewed in this Number ore not included in list.) 

What a different reception this book would have had ten 
or deven years agol Twelve years ago MRS. FISCHER’S 
WAR, by Henrietta Leslie (7s. fid.; Jarrolds), would haye 
been censored for daring to portray a German gentle and 
affectionate, but with so genuine an attachment to his 
own country that in stress of war it overrides his love for 
the country of his adoption—England—and forces him 
into the tragic position of fighting for Germany while his 
wife is in England and his own son in the British ranks. 
The story is told from the standpoint of that gallant, un¬ 
fortunate wife, English by birth, yet treated as an alien 
in her own land ; loving her husband, yet having to hear 
him spoken of as an enemy, and reviled by their son. 
Humiliated, suspected, debarred from working and from 
social intercourse, Janet Fischer comes valiantly through 
her ordeal, and we are sane enough in these days to realise 
the folly and cruelty and injustice of those times. The 
atmosphere of the war period is cleverly reproduced, and 
the story told simply, straightforwardly, without straining 
after effect. 

Upon the life of John the Baptist, such as wc know it 
in the New Testament. Mr. John Lindsey in THE VOICE 
OF ONE (7s. fid.; Chapman & flail) sheds the light 
of imagination, showing the character of the man, etching 
into the background of his great mission details of a life 
which, when not actually authentic, are probable enough 
to carry convicti-m, and give movement and colour to the 
life of the period. John’s doubts concerning his own teach¬ 
ing, his fear lest Christ may after all not be the true Messias, 
the conflicts with his natural desires, lend strength to the 
story and arc intensely moving. John tortures himself 
with doubt, distressed because Christ’s follow'crs are all 
poor people. " He had all the very poor man’s fear and 
respect for the rich, knowing how wealth can move the 
mountains which stand firm agains!: the onslaughts of 
faith.” Ikir. Lindsey may have written the book in some 
seven weeks, as he states at the end, but it must have 
been the result of long and careful study, as well as shrewd 
psychological insight and a sympathetic understanding of 
human weakness and human strength. 

A rousing story of Jacobite times. Miss Winifred Duke’s 
new book, THE DROVE ROAD (7s. fid.; Jarrolds), has 
for heroine a simple, honest little Scots girl who, in attempt¬ 
ing to thwart her uncle’s plots against the Pretender, finds 
herself married by a fluke to the man she loves and cruelly 
misunderstood by him. During Prince Charlie’s perilous 
march southward and bitter retreat the affairs of the 
young couple get into a pretty tangle; they are beset with 
dangers and misunderstandings, and, being far apart and 
living in troublous days, are victims of rumours that put 
their faith in each other to a hard test. Miss Duke follows 
the old school of romance which so many waiters of his¬ 
torical novels have abandoned nowadays, and in " The 
Drove Road " you may find all the usual elements of love 
and exciting adventure, with a happy ending to atone for 
the lovers' misfortunes. 

Readers of Mr. John Oxenham’s " God’s Candle" 
will remember that its last chapter was a letter from the 
rich young Roman, Cornelius Pudens Flaccus, to his friend 
at Rome, Sergius Paulus Gnccinus, in which he tells how 
he threw a stone at Jesus as He struggled along the Via 
Dolorosa and received from Him a look that shot right 
through him, deep into his very heart. Something of 
what he had learned of Jesus from John Mark and his 
mother Mary he tells his friend in that letter, which 
is reprinted as the first chapter of Mr. Oxenham's 
new book, THE SPLENDOUR OF THE DAWN (58.; 
Longmans), which tells, the story of the early days of 
Christianily in further letters of Cornelius to bis fiiaid. 
Through his fxiendsliip with John Mark he comes into the * 
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closest contact with the Nazarene's disciples, visits His 
home at Nazaret. and was there on the*shore of Galilee 
when the Risen Master waited by the fire for the coming 
of HIs'disciples to land. At all the events recorded by 
Luke in " Acts" he was present, a moved observer; 
finally telling of the day when, from a workshop in Nazaret, 
he and John Mark saw a weary man Umping up the hill- 
^ path, and recognised him with fear clutching at their 
hfsarts, for it was Saul—Saul who can persuade some that 
he was now indeed the slave of Him whom once he had 
persecuted, but cannot persuade Cornelius or John Mark 
who, though he ultimately forgave, could never forget 
what Saul hadjbeen. There the book ends, save for an 
epilogue that tells how at last Cornelius Flaccus came to 
Britain as Legate for the unruly province of Flavia 
Ceecariensis, dying at last at Camalodunum, loved for his 
Christlike ways even by the wild and obstinate ones 
among whom his lot was cast. Mr. Oxenham's use of 
the stories of ** Acts ** is entirely uncritical—^he even 
describes the happening at Pentecost as an actual gift of 
the power to speak in other languages—but though the 
reader may wonder at his naiveti, it is impossible to be 
other than charmed by the simplicity and reverent re¬ 
straint with which he has done his work. It deserves the 
popularity it is sure to have. 

ART 

Studio. —^Modern Masters of Etching: Robert Austin, 
R.E. Malcolm C. Salaman.—Thirty Years of British 
Art. Sir Joseph Duvecn. 7s. Od. 

CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 

Dent. —History of English Literature, a.d. 650-1914. 
E. Legouis and L. Cazainian. i8s.—^Thc Greek Way. 
Edith Hamilton. los. 6d.—The Aldine Chapbooks. 
6 vols. I.S. each. 

Eyre & Spottisw’oode. —Brown Studies. Ivor Brown. 
7s. Od. 

Heinemann. —Loeb Classical Library. 5 vols. los. each. 
Hutchinson. —The Diary and Correspondence of Henry 
Wellesley, First Lord Cowley : 1790-1846. 21s. 

Herbert Jenkins. —The Golden Phoenix. Mrs. Alfred 
Wingate. 7s. 6d. 

Methuen. —^Traveller’s Luck. E. V. Lucas. 6s. 

FICTION 

{Price ys. 6 d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 

Allenson —Caspar. Bertha L. Bowhay. 

Appleton.— The Hake and the Hussy. Robert W. 
Chambers. 

Geoffrey Bles. —The Museum Murder. John T. Mc¬ 
Intyre. 

Bodley Head. —Quite Contrary. Paul Bloomfield. 6s. 
Thornton Butterworth. —Second Storm. Morris Suther¬ 
land.—A Hair Divides. Claude Houghton. 

Cassell. —^A Little Flutter. Ernest Bramah.—^Leave It 
to Susan. K. R. G. Browne.—One Flesh. Rosita 
Forbes.—^The Day the World Ended. Sax Rohmer. 
Chatto & WiNDUS. —Tlie Back-To-Backs. J. C. Grant.— 
Roads to Glory. Richard Aldington. 

Collins. —^Masquerade. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick.—The Calen- 
> dar. Edgar Wallace.—^Lamplight. May Edginion.— 

When Men A-Wociftg Go. Katharine Haviland- 
Taylor.—^'fhe Folded Paper Mystery. Hulbert Foot- 
ner.—^The Body on the Floor. Nancy Barr Mavity. 
Constable. —Old Ship. Lennox Kerr. 

Dent.— The Lily of Fort Garry. Jane Rolyat. 

Noel Douglas. —Syiinga Street. Catherine Christian.— 
The Port of Fragrance. Putnam Weale.—Joe Pete. 
Florence E. McClinchey. 

Duckworth. —^Thc Uncertain Traveller. John Fisher. 
Gollancz.^ —^A Voyage to Purilia. Elmer Rice.—^Trio. 
Phyllis Bentley. 

John Hamilton. —Snow Blind. Albert M. Treynor. 
HaRrap. —Elfwin. Fowler Wright.—^The Pretender. Clif¬ 
ford Hosken,—-Wife to Hugo. Joy Baines. 


“MINTlf 


OXFOW.O 


SECTIOMAJL 

BOOKCASE 

If libraries expand, why not book» 
cases 1 Your library will expand 
uniformly, once you have installed a 
Minty Bookcase. From the smallest 
beginning. Without limit to size 
or arrangement. Handsome and 
staunchly British construction 
makes these Bookcases the most 
preferred and enduring. Finished 
and glazed as desired. 


COMBINATION «D 

Stack comp sinK two 
double sections and one 
14* wide zediicing section 
and base. Height .V 09", 
width 2' 11". In Oak. 

£ 7-90 

If fitted leaded lights as 
illustrated 2816 extra. 

'Deferred Paymentm 

Initial payment LS/O 
followed liy 11 monthly 
payments of same amount. 


COMBINATION 2D 

Stack comprising two 
double sections in prime 
Oak, antique finish. 
Height 3' 73". width 2' II". 

€ 5 - 7-6 

Deferrid Paymente 

Initial payment of 10/« 
followed by 11 miinthfy 
payments of same amount 


: WriUfor NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUEeontainlnt iuUut pariictr | 

I larM d MINTY Baokcato. iadadtag carious period adts at maderats prices i 

(Dvt.9). 44-4S. HIGH STREET. OXTORD 
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Hodder & Stoughton. —^The Tenant of Smugglers' Rock. 
Harold Kent.—^The Dark Stranger. Mrs. Victor 
Rickard.—^Danger's Bright Eyes. Sydney Horler.— 
Late Spring. Peter Donovan.—^The English Paragon. 
Marjorie Bowen.—^The Trail to Paradise. Jackson 
Gregory—^Naomi Godstone. Richmal Crompton.— 
Jimmy Dale and the Blue Envelope Murder. Frank L. 
Packard.—Heirs. Cornelia Cannon. 

Hurst & Blackett. —^Siren Song. Robert Carse. 
Hutchinson. —^The Guillotine. M. J. Re3molds.—^The 
Last Laugh. Winifred Graham.—^The Brazen Con¬ 
fession. Cecil Freeman Gregg.—^Thc Main Chance. 
H. Herman Chilton.—^The Gossamer Dream. Ursula 
Bloom. 2 S. 6d.—^The Golden Plague. Wilfred C. 
Bus.se.—Quarrelsome Corner. " Rita."—The Mystery 
of Sett. Joan A. Cowdroy.—May and December. 
Sydney Walter Powell.—The 
Minion. Rafael Sabatini. 

JaRROLDs. —Souvenir. Floyd Dell.— 

Intimate Relations. Frederick 
Jackson.—Stained Radiance. J. 

'Leslie Mitchell.—The Actor’s Knife. 

Howel Evans. — Both Of This 
Parish. J. S. Fletcher.—Spleen. 

Olive Moore.—One Of Us is a 
Murderer. Alan Le May. 

Herbert Jenkins. —^The Ordeal of 
Mark Bannister. Arthur Compton 
Rickett and Patrick Leyton.—In- 
victa. Melita Graync.—^The Happy 
Windmill. A. A. Thomson.—^I'lie 
Master of Fear. Charles Rush ton. 

—^The Weir Boyd Mystery. Sid. G. 

Hedges.—^The Tides of Enchant¬ 
ment. Hector Hawton.—^I'he Lusty 
Pal. Marion Cran.—^The Romance 
of a Very Young Man. Winifred 
Boggs.—^Winterton Hotel Mystery. James Corbett. 
Knopf. —^Not Without Laughter. Langston Hughes. 
Werner Laurie. — ^A Soviet Marriage. Paul Trent. 

John Long. —On the Night Express. Fred M. White. 6s. 
Longmans. —^Diamonds of Death. Hilda Willett. 

Sampson Low. —^When the Gods Laughed. Leslie Roberts. 
—^The Millionaire Tramp. Henry St. John Cooper.— 
The Office Wife. Faith Baldwin.—^Man Hunt. L. A. 
Knight. 

Elkin Mathews & Marrot. —The Power of Command. 

F. H. Shaw.—October’s Child. Donald Joseph. 
Methuen. —Sea Loot. A. D. Divine.—High Fences. 
Gr^e S. Richmond.—Breakfast For Three. M. 
Brj'ant an<jl G. H. McAnnlly. 3s. 6d.—^The Furnace. 
Franz S^hauweeker. Ss. 6d. 

Nash & Grayson. —^Evil Enchantment. M. Robertson. 
Nisbet. —^The Story of Maryam. John Anthony.—^There 
Is a Tide. Agnes Logan. 

Stanley Paul.— The Terror of Torlands. T. C. H. Jacobs. 
—^The Secret AiHc. Frank R. Adams.—^The Duke 
Steps Out. Lucian Cary.—^The Executioner's Axe. 
Paul Lancaster.—^Touchstone. Ben Ames Williams. 
Skeffington. —Seven Suspects. Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements.—Chinese Blake. James W. Bennett. 
—Trackless Death. Armstrong Livingston. 
Stockwell. —^Tlie House of Bread. Esther Roberts.— 
Pat. Donald GaTthe.-^h« Dearest Boy. Clare 
Binns.—^Huon Belle. 'Charlotte I. Dick. 6s. 

Watts. —Roses and Kippers. W. Margrie. 

Wright & Brown. —^Adventure For Two. Arthur Applin. 
6s.—Rain Before Wind. Frank Stafford.—^Days of 
’50. Charles H. Snow. 

PORCION BOOKS ANB TRANSLATIONS 

Allen & Unwin. —The Forest of the Hanged. Siviu 
Rebreanu. 7s. 6d. 

Geoffrey Bles. —Grand Hotel. Vicki Baum. 7s. 6d. 
Bodlby Head. —Red Lily. Anatole France. 

Thornton Butterwortk.— Don Juan and Other Psycho^ 
logical Studies. Gonzalo R. Lafora. 


Dent.— The Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau. 25s. 

Knopf, —^The Immoralist. Andr6 Gide. 7s. 6d. 

Werner Laurie.— The Queens of Kungahftlla. Selma 
Lagerldf. 3s. 6d. 

Elkin Mathews & Marrot.— Christ Legends. ’Selma 
Lagerldf. 8s. 6d. 

BIartin Secker.— PhiUp Eulenburg; The Kaiser’s Friend. 
2 vols. Johannes Haller. 30s. each.—Claudia. 
Arnold Zweig. 7s. 6d. 

Sheed dc Ward.— The Thundering Abbot. Henri Bro- 
mond. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Philip Allan. —Blenden Hall. J. G. Lockhart. los. 6d. 

Ernest Benn. —I-ord James of Here¬ 
ford. Lord Askwith. 21s. 
Cassell. — Joseph Fouch6. Stefan 
Zweig. 15s. — Tile Decline of 
Merry England. Storm Jameson. 
ios.6d.—Saladin, Prince of Chiv¬ 
alry. Charles J. Rosebault. 

12S. 6d. 

Chapman & Hall. —Procession of 
Lovers. Lloyd Morris. 15s.— 
Kow Tow. l^incess Der Ling. 
15s. 

Constahle. —Green Fields of England, 
Clare Cameron. 12s. 6d.—Arabian 
Peak and Desert. Ameen Kihani. 
15s. 

Heath Cranton.— An Englishman at 
Home and Abroad : 1792-1828. 
J. B. Scott. los. 6d. 

Peter Davies. The Kitchener Armies. 
V. W. Germains. 7s. 6d. 

Dent. —^Vaino: A Boy of New Finland. Julia Davis 
Adams. 6s.—^Amplion : or The Nineteenth Centur}\ 
Dudley Harbron. 6s. 

Harrap. —France. Henry Dwighi Sedgwick. los. 6d. 
Heinemann. —King Spider. D. B. Wyndham Lewis. 21s. 
Hutchinson. —Briand, Man of Peace. Valentine Thom¬ 
son. 18s.—^Women at Arms. Reginald Hargreaves. 
’ I 2 S. 6d.—Dominant Women. Philip W. Sergeant. i8s. 

Jarrolds. —Through Unknown Africa. Willem Jaspert. 
I 2 S. Od.—King Henry the Rake. Clement Wood. 
128 . 6d. 

Herbert Jenkins. —Isles of Adventure. Beatrice Grim- 
shaw. 15s. 

Knopf. —Black Manhattan. James Weldon Johnson. 

$2.50. 

Longmans. —^Sketches in Nineteenth Century Biography. 
Keith Foiling. 7s. 6d.—^The Making of William Penn, 
M. R. Braii-sford. 12s. 6d. 

Luyac. —Egyptian Civilisation. L. A. Waddell. 12s. 6d. 
Elkin Mathews & Marrot. —^Makers of Modem Europe. 
Count Sforza. 21s. 

Scribners. —Lone Cowboy. Will James. 8s. 6d. 
Seeley, Service. —^The Red Men of Nigeria. Captain 
Wilson-Hoffenden. 21s. 

Selwyn & Blount. —^Nearing the End in Imperial Russia. 
George T. Marye. i8s. 

Skeffington. —^Danger River. Clyde Eddy. i8s. 

World Dominion Press. —^West Coast Republics of South 
America. Webster E. Browning. John Ritchie. 
Kenneth G. Grubb. 5s. 

MI8CCLLANCOU8 

Philip Allan. —^The All Saints Almanack. 3s. 6d. 
Balding & Mansell.— Ars Typographica. 

Ernest Benn. —^Unorthodox Dialogues on Art and Educa¬ 
tion. C. E. M. Joad. 6s. 

Christophers. —^The Handbook of Cyprus. Sir Ronald 
Storrs and Bryan Justin O’Brien. 7s. 6d. 

Hbath Cranton. —A Year ol Good Luck. Edith Bramp* 
ton. as. 6d. 



Author of " Outside Heaven's Gates.” 
See page 8g. 
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Dent.-— A Handbook of the Latin Language. Walter 
Ripman. los. 6d.—^Speech Craft. Elsie Fogerty. 
3s. 6d. 

Noel Douglas. —^Divorce. Various Authors. 33. 6d. 
Harrap. —^Myths and Legends of the Australian Aboriginals. 

W. Ramsay Smith. 218. 

Hutchinson.— Can You Solve It ? 2s. 6d. 

Sampson Low. —^The Origins of Some Naval Terms and 
Customs. Lieut.-Comdr. R. G. I-owry, 3s. 6d.— 
Parachuting. Charles Dixon. 12s. 6d. 

Elkin Mathews & Marrot.—B usiness or Bankruptcy. 
Norman Tiptaft. 2s. 6d.—Careers for Women. 

Leonora Eyles. 5s. 

Medici Society. —^English Tapestries of the Eighteenth 
Century. H. C. Marillicr. 12s. Tx!. 

De La More Prk.ss.—S hips and Shipping. E. P. Hamack. 
7s. 6fl.—A Trilogy of Victorian Saints. Isa J. Post¬ 
gate. 3s. 6d. 

Cecil Pai.mkr.— Shakespeare Authorship. Gilbert Stan- 
dcn. IS. 

Pitmans.—J ournalism As a Career. W. T. Cranfield. 5s. 
Ridkk.—T he Modern Way to Health. Victor S. David.son. 

2S. (id. 

Harold Shaylor. —The Mystery and Lore of Apparitions. 
C. J. S. Thompson. 12s. 6d. 

MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

De La More Press. —Gold Moliur Time. Cornelia Sorabje. 

IS. ()d. 

IIknry Walker.— The Book of M.artin Harvey. los. 

POETRY 

Anglo-AM jcRICAN Publications.—'* A-Hunting '* and 

OUicr Poems. Peter WillLams. is. 

Jonathan* Cape. —The Best Poems of 1930. Thomas 
Moult, (is.- Jewels of Song. W. H. Davies. 6s. 

De La JVIokl Press.— Songs from the Compleat Angler. 

2S. 

Duckworth. —Collected Poems, 1920-30. Alfred Gordon 
Bennett. 8s. (id. 

h'oLK l*R]:..ss.—Soiigs of Snlcombe and the West Country. 
K. J. Partridge. 

Harrap.- "Rubaiyat of Omar KhayyAm. 15s. 
Hatchards.— The Moon For Company. Phyllis Howell. 
2s. rxl. 

Mayer (Calcutta).—^Flashes. Colin E. Mayer. 

Mowbkays. —The Divine Compassion. Father Andrew, 
S.D.C. IS. Gd. 

Poetry Publishing Co. —The Dreamer and the Clay. 
Elizabeth A. Beilby. (id.—^Travel-Songs and Ballads. 
Margaret Ormiston. 2s. Od. 

Stockwell. —^Wild Orchids. Leonora Brooke.—^Thistle¬ 
down. Jahtri. is. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Burns, Oates & Washbournk.—G limpses of Catholic 
England. T. S. Westbrook. 4s. 6d. 

Mowbrays.—P arables and Precepts. Rev. James Ware- 
ham. 3s. (id.—^Evolution and Redemption. Walter J. 
Carey, D.D., Bishop of Bloemfontein, is. 6d. 
Pickering & Inglis.—T he Keswick Convention Report. 
2S. 6d.—Concise Critical Comments. Robert Young. 
6s. 

Privately Printed by A uthor.—A ids to the Study of the 
Historical Narratives of the Old Testament and Apocry¬ 
pha. J. W. Povah. 6d. 

SiMPKiN, Marshall.—S o Send I You. Oswald Chambers. 
2S. 6d. 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Bell. —^The Mechanism of Nature. E. N. da C. Andrade. 
6s. 

Medici Society. —Of the Imitation of Christ. Thomas k 
Kempis. 5s.—The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. 
3s.—^The Odyssey of Homer. S. H. Butcher and 
Andrew Lang. 25s. 

Nash & Grayson.—T he Empty House. Algernon Black¬ 
wood. 78. 6d. 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 

By HUGH TUITE 

Author of **Th§ S$cr§t of th§ Bluo Vas$f* ttc, oto, 

A volume of helpful advice, practical inform¬ 
ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 
write stories and articles that sell. Highly 
commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 
Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
# Press, Ltd.), etc. 4* 

From all Booksellers, 3/6 net 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 

Kern Home, 36-38, KinKifniy, London, W.C2 


* /INHALANT'^ 


TIm Sln^e,' 
•ale, I 


Gold Gore 


Simply put a drop on the hendkerohief end breethe 
the vepour. Perfeetly safe—** Vepex ** eots es e gentle 
n»8em,iUmt: fo the respintofly system. Wonderfully 
epeedy beoense the vepour kills the germs which 
oeuae the trouble. The sooner ** Vepex** is used the 
sooner will your odd diseppeer. 

Of Chemiutm, 2f~ A J/- 

V.(A THOMAS KERPOOT * CO., LTD. 


A UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
« copy of "Writer’s Own Magazine" (6d. monthly). In¬ 
valuable for practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered 
in literary Competitions. (7/G per annum, post free.) Address: 
Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29. Ludgate Hill, Loudon. 

A UTHORS* MSS., etc., promptly and rarefully 
« typawrltten. I/- per 1,000 word*. All werR 
executed pereonally. Higheat teatimontal«^Mla« 
BEAUMONT. 101. Melroae Avenue. Wimbledon 
Pmrk. S.W.19. 


FISHES ALL 
ALIVE 


"A CHEERY BIT OF JOY.’’— Punch 
» VERY GOOD FUN."— Daily Telegraph 
" REALLY AMUSING."— John O' London’s Weekly 
"LIGHT AND AMUSING.”— Evening Standard 
" A MOST AMUSING STORY."— Liverpool Post 

"DELIGHTFULLY AMUSING." 

Church of England News 

" A REALLY HAPPY STORY."— ^Dundee Advertiser 

FISHES ALL ALIVE 

By MADGE S. SMITH 

Published by Hodder & Stoughton. 7/6 net 
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‘^Ke 
Collector 


Let not the collector, therefore, ever, unleu in some urgent and 
ruceuary eircunutaneet,part toiUt any of hu trecMirei.'***-*BuiiTON 



WHAT 18 A FIRST EDITION T 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

L ast month I made some modest effort to tell of 
the simple things that distinguish a first edition. 
As I said, the ordinary first edition is indicated usually ■ 
by the wording on the back of a title page, although in 
many cases there arc other details to consider before 
actually coming to the con- y# 

elusion that a book is or is 
not a first edition. 

These are what we call 
“ points.” I do not lik.* the 
word: but it covers the 
situation fairly well. You 
may possibly memorise these 
points if you are sufficiently 
busy in the matter of col¬ 
lecting, but even those of us 
who are concerned with the 
business for the greater part 
of our lives may well forget 
something of fhe utmost 
importance. A good memory 
is of course a most excellent 
thing. But 1 do not advise 
relying upon it. These 
articles which appear in 
” The Collector ” section are 
expressly written for the 
genuine book collector, and 
there^oA I strongly suggest 
that all the points connected 
with book-collecting should 
’ be noted, not only in the 
mind, but on a card. We 
may well come know, 
without reference to any „ Portnu^ 
help, the general matters 

surrounding a first edition, but a particular point may 
escape us. Therefore an aid to memory is essential 
and desirable. I do not rely upon my memory; I 
have a carefully planned System which has always 
proved effective, and in some later article I will give 
the reader particulars of it. 

And what are some of the much talked of ” points ” 
belonging to a first edition ?' I will deal with a few of 
them. Yet many books may each have some particu¬ 
lar pdnt about the first edition quite different from 
other works. Hence you will see how really important 
it is that you should have some method by which the 
■special details may be recorded. 

For instance (I am speaking generally), a first edition 
ma^ he only a first edition if it is the first edition of the 


first issue. I do not quite see eye to eye with all these 
special considerations, but they seem to be the fashion, 
and we must I suppose accept them. Possibly the so- 
called first edition, the real first issue, may contain 
something, a very minute difference that was corrected 
in the printing. It may be just a single word on one 
of the pages. It might even be a trivial correction 
on the title* page, or an alteration in the wrapper, 
purely unimportant. And 
yet [that little change may 
make a difference of pounds 
' between the prices of both. 

1 have, in earlier issues of 
The Bookman, given some 
instances of this. And how¬ 
ever much we may disagree 
with the custom, there it is, 
and we have got to accept 
it. Of course, when there 
is a real difference wc may 
not cavil at it. There is the 
more or less recent case of 
Mr. G r a V t? s ’ s noteworthy 
work, “Good-bye To All 
That,” of which I have 
before spoken. The first issue 
of the first edition contains 
a poem which is omitted 
in subsequent editions. This 
is worth three or four 
times as much as the later 
“ first edition.” Why call 
it the first issue of the first 
edition I do not understand. 
Either it is or it is not the 
actual first edition. One 
might well carry this method 
Mr. Robert Gro^ee. to the extreme, and say 
that the only real first 
edition is that copy that was actually completed first! 
There you have the farcical side of first editions. 
However, in*searching for the first editions of the 
books that are wanted, we must very carefully bear 
in mind these facts, among the many dozens that 
thg collector must have before him before he makes 
his purchase. 

TTicrc will not be room to deal with all the points in 
this article. I shall cover all the others in later articles. 
Before finishing this article I would like to emphasise 
another matter that is not always realised by the 
collector. Tlie first edition of a book in its ordinary 
form—that is the regular, or what is sometimes caU^ 
the library edition—is not necessarily the first edition, 
or at least that first edition which commands the^ 
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lughest price. The actual first edition may be in a 
Hmited form, published at possibly two or three guineas, 
in a laxger form, on finer paper, and signed by the author. 
It may command a higher price, and’probably does in 
most instances, than the ordinary edition. But even 
the latter may be of considerable value. Putting these 
*p^ts on one side, both the limited and the first ordinary 
edition may each be high-priced. A striking instance 
of this is to be found in Mr. Milne's ** When We Were 
Very Young.” A very small edition, you may remem¬ 
ber, was printed of this in a limited form and signed 
by the author. It was priced at about, 1 think, a 
couple of guineas. A copy nowadays fetches anything 
between £50 or £60. During tlie high price period last 
year one had to pay £75 for it, when a copy was avail¬ 
able. The first ordinary edition was then fetching £20 
or so. It was published at but a few shillings. 

But all limited signed editions are not likely to 
enhance in price. In fact there have been so many of 
late that many of tliem have depreciated in price. It 
is well to consider carefully, in our peregrinations for 
first editions, whether wc are buying a purely limited 
edition as such, or whether it is the actual first edition. 
If it is the latter, then it may well have a greater value 
than if it is merely a limited edition. I could give you 
many instances of where the ordinary edition of a book 
is the real first edition, the limited edition being a later 
issue. There is the case of Mr. Sassoon’s ” Memoirs 
of a Fox-Hunting Man,” the limited edition of which 
was published much later than the first edition of the 
ordinary issue. In the case of some of I,ord Dunsany's 
books, the first editions were the limited ones, and this 
is clearly shown on the back of the title pages of the 
ordinary editions. Here 1 might mention that both 
the editions of Mr. Galsworthy’s ” Forsyte Saga ” have 
considerable vahu;. Tlie present market price of the 
limited signed one is still in the neighbourhood of £50, 
and the ordinary £12 to £15. This latter edition once 
reached £25, and will do so again, I think, and will go 
even higher as the market recovers itself. 

A REMARKABLE CATALOGUE. 

It is a most distinguished publication ; there is no 
other word for it. Tlic publishers are Messrs. Gumuchian 
& Cie, of 112, Rue dc Richelieu, Paris, and it is described 
as the ” Catalogue de Reliures du XV au XIX Siecle.” 
It is doubtful if so handsome a catalogue has been 
published in France for many years, and it is a produc¬ 
tion, both as to typography and bibliographic worth, of 
which both printers and publishers may be justly 
proud. This twelfth catalogue of Fine Bindings is 
:;|most beautifully illustrated with a great number of 
.reproductions of some of "he finest examples of bindings 
extant. Several are in colour, and the preparation of 
the catalogue must indeed have taken a long time. A 
very helpful index has been included. Some of the 
books that are offered for sale run to thousands of 
francs. There is a 1543 item, for instance, priced at 
75,000 francs. It is'' Julii Soiini Polyhistor, ” by Julius C. 
Solinus ; a very rare edition of the works of Pomponius 
Mela and Julius Solinus. There are close upon four 
hundred entries in this truly remarkable catalogue. 
Particulars of the binding in each case are given both 
; in French and English. Only a thousand copies have 
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been made of the ordinazy edition, and one hundred 
cm very special paper. I am sure the claim that it is 
one of the finest catalogues on the subject ever issued, 
is justified. Another feature that I shall find very 
helpful, from time to time, are the bibliographical notes 
on the subject of bindings. 

VARIOUS CATALOGUES. 

Writing at the end of the summer, I find not a few 
catalogues awaiting 
attention on my desk. ^ * 

One of my most | 
pleasing experiences is 
the number of letters 
that come during the 
month expressing 
interc.st, to say the 
least, in the lists of 
those firms of whom 
correspondents had not 
previously known, 
lliis is exactly the kind 
of service that “ The 
Collector ” had planned 
to give, llie book 
collector is increasing 
in numbers, and these 
catalogue notes are 
intended to give the 
fullest information on 
the matter, and to 
make known to the 
reader the names of 
those houses of whom 
heretofore the genuine 
book collector had not 
heard. 

Readers might do 
well to ask Mr. Gilbert 
Jamieson to .send his 
list? ^lere is always 
something good in 
them. I was very much 
attracted by a short ;; 
list of works, by 
modern and nineteenth Frontiipi 

century authors, which Mesw. i^gg* bi 

reached me a day or two xiiustnting “ The Evointioa of 

since. There were titles 

in this list that I wanted. The Jamieson list is a varied 
one. I was particularly attracted by such works as an 
interesting collection of iRsny books by Mr. Brett 
Young, whom I have mentioned several times as 
decidedly worth collecting. In view of his increasing 
importance as a novelist, the prices at which his books 
are offered are moderate. . Then there arc a number 
of books by H. M. Tomlinson, Hugh Walpole, J. M. 
Barrie, Henry Williamson, A. E. Coppard, John Gals¬ 
worthy and many others among the modems. Among 
the authors of other days, I might mention Carlyle, Wilde, 
L3rttQn, Rusldn, Byron (several editions of his works), 
Wilkie Collins and George Eliot. A list worth getting, 
and the books are all guaranteed as in fine condition. 



Last month I referred to a very interesting catalogue 
that had been issued by Capell. More thought than 
ever before is being given to the preparation of catalogues 
relating in general to old and new books in what one 
might call the antiquarian class, and one of the most 
intelligent lists may be always found in the shop of 
Capell. A day or two since 1 received from this firm 
quite an excellent catalogue. Not a very long one, but 
an exceedingly good one: good in two ways. It contains 

a few hundred very 
choice items, and—this 
^ is always a fascination 
for me—it is very 
nicely produced. 1 am 
always a little dis¬ 
appointed with a list 
that contains a lot of 
good things offered us 
in a poor manner. This 
does not often happen, 
and certainly Mr. Capell 
has excellent taslejjin 
list production. In 
this recent one of his 
he includes the first 
editions of many of 
those authors who have 
arrived, or are about 
to arrive or who will 
arrive, as the .saying 
goes, in the near future, 
and of whom I have 
been writing in the 
past issues of The 
Bookman. If you have 
not seen the list, do 
get one. 

It is, alas! never 

possible to write at as 

great length about the 

antiquarian catalogues 

that reach me as I 

would wish. Many 

readers have asked me 

BI « w BI ^ ^ devote more atten- 

Frontispiece from La Follia (L. G. do) 4.- 4. .u 4. 1 

Le PhUosaphusaDsPrttentioa ou I'homme rate. Patii, X 775 . Catalogues. 

From Messn. Megge Bros.’ Catalogue. No. MS* A 1 m O S t I am peT- 

Xlliatcatlng The Evointioa of the Ainhlp and the Aeroplane." SUaded, but the hard 

problem of space forces 
me to abandon my desire. At the moment of writing, 
two copies of Mr. Herbert Trema3nie's capital catalogue 
have reached me: one at the office and one at my flat. 
They are not wasted. Never throw a catalogue away 
when you have finiriied with it. Pass it on. You may 
discover a great book-lover this way. Many of the 
lists that come to me are kept for reference. The Tre- 
mayne list is a really valuable one. It includes all first 
editions ; First and Second Jungle Books,’' ” Just- 
So Stories,” the “ Crock of Gold "—wonderful story 
—some D. H. Lawrence books and a crowd of others 
really too numerous to mention. One thing I notice 
always about Mr. Tremayne's lists are the modest 
prices. And bear in mind, the market is low these 
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days, and now is the time to buy. But be wise in 
your selection. If you have any doubts, write “ The 
Collector ” a line, and every help possible vrill be given. 

A new catalogue has arrived from Quaritch, You 
know how highly I regard these lists. The one before 
xne is devoted to rare and valuable books of all sorts. 
6 eing something of an association book maker for my 
own delectation, rather than for the pleasure of others 
—^which is really very selfish,—I reve^ in the section 
devoted to association books. No less than thirteen 
pages are given to such works. It is a worthy list, and 
most desirable for every kind of book collector. Plenty 
of books of a bibliographical nature are to be found in 
it, besides books on bookbinding, political economy and 
sport.'^ and pastimes, all very scarce and valuable, many 
at prices that are well within the means of most of us. 
■Quite a lot of books in English literature, works from 
famous English presses, Oriental literature and no end 
of other kinds of volumes. 

I am not much of a flying man myself. I'm more 
happy among my books. But 1 have been up in the 
R 100! So, naturally enough, the Maggs descriptive 
catalogue of books and engravings and medals illustrat¬ 
ing the evolution of the airship and the aeroplane have 
appealed to me greatly. It is not only a useful list; 
it is a most valuable one. And in a manner it is unique. 
Anyhow it is the most comprehensive of its kind that 
has come my way. Even to non-flying people—of 
whom I am one—^it is vastly interesting. 1 .shall not let 
this copy out of my hands. We reproduce an illus¬ 
tration from this catalogue. 

Many kind readers of this section write and say no 
■end of nice things about it, which makes me feel that 
it is serving a good purpose. Often they ask me from 
what direction they may look for information about 
forthcoming fine editions. In a general and modest 
way we try to give this information, or rather the cream 
•of it, in ^ese desultory notes about catalogues, or in 
“ The Market *' column. You might well however ask 
Miller & GUI to send you regularly their list, which is 
■always full of the most up-to-date information. I 
always use their catalogues; they are so reliable. Here 
I am looking at their recent list entitled “ Fine Editions ** 
issued by modem private presses and other publishers. 
A well printed list *, and I wish I could write more 
about it. 

Not all the entertaining catalogues arrive by way of 
the office. Often they come to my home. Sometimes 
I wonder whether the postman thinks I am gathering 
as many lists as 1 can for the rag-and-bone man, or if I 
have some other nefarious scheme up my sleeve. I try 
to' receive dll the antiquarian catalogues, so that I. may 
make these'notes as comprehensive as possible. The 
Export Book Co. are ever ready to send their catalogues 
to those who are interested, and naturally, when I 
asked them to send them to me, they came by return. 
And I hope they wUl continue to do so. I have two 
on my desk. One is caUed ** Rareties,*' containing a 
number of very valuable rare books of the past, and a 
oonsiderable number of modem first editions; the other 
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gives in detafl the contents of a valuable library, 
purchased privately. This latter list comprises a 
number of Dickens iirst editions. I like the note on 
the front page of this list (which is perfectly true): 
** Notwithstanding the repeated American crashes, 
Dickens first editions have actually advanced in value 
during this critical period.*' 

Francis Edwards Ltd. have issued a catalogue of 
books, pamphlets, engravings and other things relating 
to South and Central America; J. S. Bilhngham, a 
short catalogue, No. 149, of books of a varied and 
interesting character; William H. Robinson, List 
No. 30 of Enghbh and Foreign Literature, containmg 
a great number-something over a thousand items of a 
most attractive kind, and is as good a miscellaneous 
collection as 1 have seen for some weeks; another very 
readable catalogue* from J. D Miller, comprising an 
interesting collection of modern first editions, associa¬ 
tion copies, autograph letters, etc., including a really 
nice copy of Arnold Bennett's " Old Wives' Tale " for 
£75; and short lists from G. T. Lines and Reginald 
Atkinson—^many firsts and a number of excellent 
autographs; besides some longish lists from Smith & 
Son of Southport, Mes.srs Baxendinc and Low's Book¬ 
stalls. 

All of the catalogues 1 have mentioned above are 
worth the most careful perusal, even though some 
may be short ones. It does not follow of course that 
these are not interesting ; often tliey arc very readable 
and generally tontain books that art scarce 


THE MAIKBT. 

In spite of the fact that prices in the Engli^ market 
continue low for first editions, it is not always the case 
in America. Those early books by Mr. Galsworthy, 
** Jocelyn,” ” A Man of Devon ” and ” From the Four 
Winds,” are all maintaining their high figures on the 
other side of the Atlantic. His first book, ” From the 
Four Winds,” published in 1897, of which only five 
hundred copies were printed, sold at auction last yelir 
for £154, and a copy was offered to me the other day 
for £yo. I saw a copy in an American list recently, 
marked at $1,000—^roughly £200. Similarly I suppose 
it would be possible to buy a first edition of ” Jocel3m,” 
which was Mr. Galsworthy's second work, for $1,000 
in New York. Here the current price is conriderably 
less than £100. Not so long since a copy was auctioned 
for £so, while a couple of years ago it sold for some¬ 
thing like £210 No less than $1,200 is being asked 
for ” A Man from Devon.” I dare say you could buy 
a copy for something less than £100 these days, although 
one was sold a year or so since for £155 

Messrs. Gun^uchian & Cie, of Pans, whose fine cata¬ 
logue of bindings we have mentioned elsewhere, arc 
issuing next month a catalogue of Children's Books of 
all ages and languages We shall look forward to this. 
It will be in two volumes; the text will carefully 
describe sevnethmg like 4,000 books m English and 
French, while the second volume will contam many 
illustrations, some of which will be coloured. In due 
course we shall give a detailed review of this catalogue. 

” The Georgian Confession Book,” which Mr. Gilbert 
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: Fabes has compiled, is worth getting. It is pub- 

U^ed by Foyles at 7s. 6d. net. Mr. Fabes writes an 
introduction, and there are confessions from Mary 
Agnes Hamilton, M.P., A. E. Coppard, Rhys Davies. 
“ A Victorian Girl,” ” A Georgian Girl,” Gilbert H. 
Fabes and many others. 

* Dana’s "Two Years Before the Mast ” costs about 
. $200 nowadays in America; the limited ” Forsyte 
Saga,” $125 ; Graves’s ” Good-bye To All That,” $25 
—^which suggests that prices are not so low on the 
other side of the Atlantic. In the same catalogue were 
included: ” Echoes,” by Two Writers— a. Kipling item 
—$3,000; " This Book-Collecting Game,” a delightful 
work, by A. Edward Newton, $40; Shaw’s ” Androcles,” 
$60; Stephens's ” Crock of Gold,” $135 ; the first 
edition of Stevenson’s ” Father Damien," privately 
printed for R. L. S. at Sydney for private circulation 
among his friends, $750. We feel convinced that there 
is a great likelihood of distinct improvement in the 
market for rare books and modem first editions before 
long; in fact we already see a tendency towards an 
improvement in prices. Incidentally the latest entry 
in a catalogue of ” Jocelyn ” that we have seen, was 
marked at £85, and this was not a particularly good 
copy. We have every faith in the market improving. 

A revised edition of ” The Sea and the Jungle,” by 
H. M. Tomlinson, is being published, with a foreword 
by the author. Clare Leighton has illustrated it with 
nineteen woodcuts. There will be five hundred copies 
signed, by the author. This is Mr. Tomlinson’s earliest 
book, first editions of which are scarce, and the price 
•sometimes reaches to £50 and more for a good copy. 
A signed copy is even rarer, and commands very much 
more. Duckworths are publishing the new edition, 
and also limited signed editions of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
" Loyalties ” * Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s ” Dumb-Animal 
Stories,” and M-: Evelyn W'augh's “ Labels.” 

Here are some limited edition.s for the careful 
attention of collectors. Some are signed, but all are 
limited in numbers. Here and there one or two are 
already out: 

” Frcncli Romanesque Sculpture (Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries).” By Paul Deschamps. 

" Elegy.” By Rebecca West. 

” Early Indian Sculpture.” Two vols. By L. 
Bachhofer. . 

” Moby Dick.” Three vols. By Herman Mel- 
viUe. Illustrated by Rockwell Kent, 

"Undine.” By F. H. K. de la Motte-Fouque. 
Illustrated by Allen Lewis. 

" Dostoievsky's Legend of the Grand Inquisitor.” 
With an introduction by the late D. H. 
Lawrence. Translated by S. S. Koteliansky. 

" One Hundred Lyrics.” By Eden Phillpotts. 

" Mackerel Sky.” By Helen Ashton. 

" Blind Man's Mark " (previously announced as 
" Adrian Glynde ”). By Martin Armstrong. 

" St. Christopher's Day.” By Martin Armstrong. 

" Dewer Rides.” By L. A. G. Strong. 

" The Flying Horse.” ‘illustrated by Ceri 
Richards. 
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" Chelsea Way." By Andrj Hautois. 

" Two Stories." By jRicfaanl Aldington. 

" My First Play." By Lady Gregory. 

“English Sculpture from 1530 to 1800." By 
Katherine Esdaile. 

" Angel Pavement." By J. B. Priestley. 


CLEGG’S INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY.* 

We have been waiting for this new issue of the famous 
" Clegg’s Directory " for a long time, and we are glad that 
at last it has come. It is doubtful if there is anything 
more complete. In the old days it was an indispensable 
reference book; and to-day the new issue will be equally 
useful. Of course it has a first appeal to those who are 
engaged in the making and distribution of books in some 
form or another; but the general interest in books 
expanded so much in late years that there must be many 
people, outside those specially interested, who will find this 
volume of much help to them. The work provides us with 
lists of booksellers in all parts of the world, and all those 
other firms who have so much to do with the making of a 
book. There is also a list of literary agents, and a longish 
li^t of book-collectors in the volume, as well as a list of 
antiquarian booksellers from whom the collector may 
secure a catalogue. 


THE MODERN FIRST EDmON 
MARKET—ITS PAST, PRESENT 
AND FUTURE. 


By Gilbert H. Fades, 


By the end of the year 1929 we had reached the finish 
of a definite period in English Literature which will become 
known as the ** twenties,” and this year of grace has seen an 
undoubted change in the attitudes of the collectors of 
modem first editions. 

The English collectors who had tried to compete against 
the high prices paid by the American speculators have 
found themselves in possession of first editions of modern 
authors which have dropped to one half of the prices paid, 
and the American speculators, or rather the speculative 
type of book collector has lost a little of his faith in the 
cash securities of his rare modern books. TJ[ie English 
booksellers who catered for the speculators did not have 
time free themselves of their burdens of high priced 
auctiOQ-room purcliases of 1929, and many have vainly 
sought to obtain the averages obtainable before the Wall 
Street crash. It will take a few montlis yet for them to 
have the courage to alter their opinions and adjust prices 
to the new standards, but I foresee by the middle of next 
year a steady revival and demand for the best modern first 
editions. Since the beginning of the demand for modems, 
which came two years or so after the War, and actively 
continued during the *' twenties,” the English modern 
book trade has flourished, and America possesses an enor¬ 
mous number of the best first editions of our great con¬ 
temporaries. 

For many of these, judging them by present day stand¬ 
ards. tliey have paid heavil)^ and the reactions are likely 
to make themselves felt by a comparative mistrust of the 
soundness of our books as investments. There is evidence 
of this in the stronger demand at present for the American 
” high spots,” being the first editions of their own best 
. authors. 

However, there will not be too many of these to go 
SDundi and it is safe to predict a long delayed rise in th e 
prices of these books. 


* ** Clegg's International Directory of Booksellers, Publisbefi 
Bind^. Paper Makers. Printers. Aj^nts. Book Collectors, etc. 

*• * 58 . net. (Gravesiad 

Ibe Librarian, Windmill Street.) 


Now it is certain that the average American book col¬ 
lector has an undoubted preference for the English modem 
first edition for, peculiarly, America has few modem 
authors of merit, and England has a very long list. 

We have in Shaw, Barrie, Galsworthy, Kipling, Wells 
and Bennett, six authors who, form the backbone of the 
modem book market, and there are probably twenty others 
who can be reckoned worthy of serious consideration. At 
random 1 would mention Siegfried Sassoon. H. M. Tom¬ 
linson, A. E. Coppard, J. B. Priestley, Aldous Huxley, 
the Sitwells, Hugh Walpole, R. H. Mottram, John Masefiela 
and Henry Williamson. 

This is a fine list, and each writer has produced one or 
more books which are likely to be read and sought after 
in twenty years time. 

The strength of English literature depends a great deal 
upon the support of the English reading public, and in this 
present year there have been too many pessimists among 
the ranks of the ‘ collectors, booksellers, publishers and 
authors. 

I do not believe that there is any real reason for pes¬ 
simism, for my faith is in the work which is being produced 
by the authors and publishers, and in the appreciative 
qualities of the English bookbuying public, collectors and 
readers both, and in the sound common sense of the book¬ 
sellers. That is why I believe that during 1931, the stag¬ 
gering effect” of the fall in inices will have worn off, and 
more .sanity will be introduced into the fine hobby of book¬ 
collecting. 

This can be done by a firm co-operation on the part of 
all interested in our literature. I would suggest first that 
those authors who now realise themselves to be among the 
'* collected ” should refrain from forcing themselves to 
write as mauy books as possible in order to satisfy the 
craze for their first editions, and from lending their names 
to signed and limited productions of presumed master¬ 
pieces on hand-made paper. 

1 suggest that publishers should become alive to the 
needs of the first edition market, but that they do not 
attempt to exploit it by manufacturing ” rarities.” 

The booksellers, coming into direct contact with the 
collectors, may advise the purchase of the best new books 
by authors of merit, eliminating the fantastic high-priced 
volumes made for the exhausted ” collectors’ market,” and 
introducing more sanity into the valuations of older first 
editions to meet the new standard of price which is arriving. 
The collectors, being last but not least, may be relied upon 
to appreciate the opportunities which now present them¬ 
selves for obtaining good and reasonably rare, or important, 
books at prices freed from the overwhelming and damaging 
influence of the power of the dollar. 

Beyond this point of criticism and suggestion I do not 
wish to go further at present, but this article is written for 
the purpose of supporting one branch of the English book 
trade in particular, for the benefit of all who may be inter¬ 
ested in it. 

Undoubtedly one of the outstanding features of the 
present year’s publishing has been the evident increase in 
the demand for the new first editions of our best writers. 
Advance orders for such books as Priestley’s ” Angel 
Pavement ” and Masefield's and Sassoon’s new books have 
been very heavy. The over-subscription of one thousand 
sets of Shaw at thirty guineas is a sign of good health, for 
it is evident that the number of book collectors has in¬ 
creased, and that they are not perturbed by the fact that 
a rare Shaw or Barrie has brought thirty or forty pounds less 
than the highest auction-room price of this time last year. 

It is interesting to note, too, the steady rise in the values 
of the first editions of such books as Priestley's ” Good 
Companions,” Sassoon's ” Memoirs of a Fox Hunting 
Man,” Blunden’s ” Undertones of War ” and other com¬ 
paratively recent books. 

These books are being bought by collectors who have 
gained much wisdom by their experiences through the 
years, and I believjs that the works of the Poet Laureate 
will rise steadily and calmly, an evidence of the new sanity 
of book collecting. 
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MODERN BRITISH AUTHORS« 

Every now and then someone tries his hand at making 
a bibliography that will serve as some sort of guide to 
those modern authors whom people should collect; but it 
is almost a hopeless task at the outset. For the simple 
reason no such bibliography can be complete. Some 
author, of more or less importance, is bound to be left 
ibut. And that author is sure to be the very one in which 
we are particularly interested. But we would not decry 
the efforts that are made to give us some sort of a guide 
in the peregrinations of our collecting. The wise collector 
will always decide to add these helps-by-the-way to his 
shelf of books about books. 

The book before us is an extremely helpful volume for 
all collectors, and the authors—B. D. Cutler and Villa 
Stiles—^have done their work well. They knew at the 
beginning of their task that it could in no sense ever be 
complete, and are honest about it: " Wc make no explana¬ 
tion for the authors included. Except that most of them 
were chosen because of their importance to the furtherance 
of English literature and because of their commanding 
place in the collector's esteem. And we admit quite 
candidly that a certain few names point to the creeping 
in of our own fancy ..." So. with such words before us. 
how can we cavil because of the volume's incompleteness ? 
But we do net want to. Book collectors are people of 
friendly minds, and to the authors of tliis valuable work 
—^for it is valuable—^we give thanks for so willingly attempt¬ 
ing a piece of work that is. as they so happily put it. " the 
result of a hobby." 

There are many English authors of whom " Tlic 
Collector " has written since his section started and has 
advised us to collect, who are mussing from this compila¬ 
tion. All the same, you will agree that it is a most useful 
volume, and 1 advise collectors to get a copy. The list 
of authors is too long to give here, but it includes a list 
of the writings, up to the present year, of no less than 
forty authors. The compilers disclaim that it is in no 
sense " a perfect contribution to bibliographic lore," and 
I much like their readiness to receive suggestions from 
" booksellers and collectors in regard to points and omis¬ 
sions." as most assuredly they will 1 

In this work there arc included more than two thousand 
titles of famous IBooks by dead and living authors. The 
list of tlie Kipling items contains some editions not before 
described in bool., form; a list of Conan Doyle books 
includes some not generally known; and there is a long 
list of H. G. Wells's books. These are special features 
among many others. The compilers arc well known 
American collectors. At one time they were actively 
engaged in the rare book business; so in no way may we 
look on their excellent work as an amateur effort. Some 
two years were spent in the preparation of it. In tlieir 
lists of Barrie and Kipling apparently the compilers were 
fortunate in having access to important collections of 
these authors' works. The Kipling list extends to 
twenty-five pages, which will give some idea how 
thoroughly the work of this bibliography has been 
done. The Wells list runs to eight pages. At the 
end of the volume is a two-page reference list of 
biographies. 

1 wish that so useful a volume had had some blank 
pages inserted, so that the -collector might be in a position 
to add later publications. My copy is going to the book¬ 
binder for this purpose. That is a small detail. The volume 
is largely intended for the layman, although I suspect that 
even the expert -will find it well worth using. " In many 
places we have disregarded the technique of the biblio¬ 
grapher in order to attain to the simplest method of 
explanatory description. The book is intended to be a 
* tool * which will make clear the features and points of 
first editions and other collected items." 

* " Modem British Authors: Their First Editions." Com- 
niled by B. D. Cutler and Villa Stiles. 21s. net. (Allen & 
ttawin.) 
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THE NEW BATH GUIDE. 

This is .a delightful little book to secure, and not too 
scarce for a modest purse. Although it was first pub¬ 
lished in 1766, five or six editions rapidly appeared, and 
each is materially as good as the other, though the editions 
of 1804 and 1807, have charming illustrations .as well. 

So much wit, so much humour, fun and poetry, so much 
originality never met together before,*’ said Horace Walpole 
in commending it to George Montagu. And we might 
well ask why the author, Christopher Anstey, and his 
book found such immediate popularity. 

The Guide declares in his Preface that this is *' a Collec¬ 
tion of T.etters written by a Family during their Residence 
at Bath.'* And in fact each letter is an exquisite and 
finished piece of writing, depicting with playful irony the 
many distractions and conventions of sophisticated society 
at Bath during the “ season." The leisure^ classes of 
London, fiaccid with tlic demands of a round of gaiety 
wlvcl#grew more and n\orc reckless each year, fled- eacli 
autumn to Tunbridge Wells, or to Harrogate, or Bath, to 
" take the waters *' and generally to rusticate and .recup¬ 
erate. At least tliat w*as the intetttion. Ostensibly these 
lively folk listened to the wise doctors like Guidott and 
Bayne, who spoke of the wonderful cures of the gout, 
vapours, and " EncrUsh malady *' effected by the chaly¬ 
beate waters. But m reality they brought all their wicked 
little diversions along with them and opened a *' small 
season " at their chosen " spaw." 

Bath was luckily favoured early in the century, in the 
firM place by the royal visit of Queen Anne in 1703, and 
in the second by the appearance of Beau Nash some years 
later. In his " Life of Riijhard Nash of Bath ** Oliver 
Goldsmith relates how 'thi^ erstwhile broken gamester 
raised the humdrum city of Bath into " the capital and 
most publick and gay Place in Europe.** 

Nash was the first ** King of Bath," master of the public 
ceremonies, and generally responsible for luranging the 
.entertainments and convenience of visitors to the city: 

" But alas I he is gone and the City can tell 
How in Years and in Glory lamented ho fell; . . . 

In Reward of his Labours, his Virtue and Pains, 

He is footing it now in th'Elysian Plains.** 

It jg with Bath after the time of Beau Nash that Anstey 
deals, wNle. the city still revelled in the afterglow of hit 


scintillating comet. Let us meet his family (the Blunder- 
heads) on their arrival from London. They have jolted 
for a day and'a half in the stage-coach along the great 
Bath Road. As they enter the streets of Bath the steeple 
bells are set pealing. This was a custom introduced by 
Nash, an instance of the ostentatious civility which Anstey 
pitilessly deikles : 

" I thought, like a Fool, that they only would ring 
For a Wedding, or Judge, or the Birth of a King; 

But I found 'twas for Me., that' the good-natur’d People 
Rung .HO hard that 1 thought they would pull down the 
Steeple; 

So 1 took out my Purse, as 1 hate to be shabby, 

And paid all the men when they came from the Abbey.” 

The last lines incidentally strike at the system of ex¬ 
orbitant tips and subscriptions which every visitor was 
expected, nay often required to pay, before entering the 
social circle of Bath. 

The travellers having settled themselves at the Bear 
Hostel are serenaded early the following morning by the 
Town Band (another of Nash’s institutions, and a further 
call on the visitor’s purse). Tliey are quickly surrounded 
by touts of all kinds, but especially by the quack-doctors 
and their accessories, the nurses. 

" The Doctor advis'd me to send for a Nurse ; 

And the Nurse was so willing my Health to restore, 

She beg'd me to send for a few Doctors more." 

The Blunderheads 'soon find themselves involved in a 
regular weekly programme of diversions, each item of 
which, together with the fops, beaux, belles, gamesters 
and canting ministers who made up the assembly, feels 
the tingle of Anstey’s lively pen. 

So the parading and masquerading begins : 

" For persons of Taste and true Spirit. 1 find. 

Are fond of attracting the Eyes of Mankind; 

What Numbers one sees, who, lor that very Reason 
Come to make such a Figure at Bath every Season! ** 

Each morning the visitor wrapp^ hiihscilf in a blanket ^ 
and was carried by ** chair ** to take a dip in one of the 
four different baths. He or she then visited the Pnmp- 
room to drink the waters and indulge in the morning's 
tattle. As we can wdfl hnagine, tiie baths soon b era m 
the pretext for tiie gossipiiig^iib. 
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;i' 'Anstey knew their foible: 

" I take every Morning a Sup at the Water 
Jntt to hear what is passing, and see what they're a ter. 

: Of the scene in the bath he also has a comical picture: 

*• How the Ladies did giggle and set up their Clacks 
All the While an old Woman was rubbing their Backs 1 
Oh 'twas pretty to see them all put on their Flannels, 

And then take the Water like so many Spamels. 

And tho' all the while it grew hotter and hotter, | 

* They swam just as H they were hunting an Otter; 

•Tvms a riorious Sight to behold the fair Sex 
All wading with Gentlemen up to their Necks, 

And view them so prettily tumble and sprawl 
In a great smoaking Kettle as big as our Hall. 

So they disported while the orchestra blared away 
noisily in the gallery above. After the batlis. the company 
formally paraded the town: 

" O the charming parties made I 
Some to walk the South Parade, 

Some to Lincomb's shady Ciroves 
Or to Simpson’s proud Alcoves.” 

And after an early tea everyone prepared for the play¬ 
house or the pubUc ball which was held twice a week, or 
the inevitable card-parties and tea-tables. Gaming ran 
high in Bath. Anstey’s Captain Cormorant is typical of 
the many sharpers who came here in scores to fleece the 
brainless young fops of fashion : 

All cmi.ient Men who no Trade ever knew 
But Gaming, the only good Trade to pursue. 

Beau Nash himself had set the pace; in fact, his own 
fortune was taken at the gaming tables. The ngorous 
anti-gaming laws passed in 1745 were disregarded by these 
pleasLe-seekcrs. It is in fact the strain of the tables 
which causes Anstey's dupe to quit Bath : 

*• How wretched am 11 what a fine . 

Might be made on the Subject of ‘ 

For my Means arc so small, and ’ 

I ne'er can come Home till you send a Dwcharge. 

Upon the devotees of ” loo ” and ” lansquenet ” Anstey 
is particularly severe. Equally full of jaunty satire is 
picture of one of the public balls, and of a pubUc nver- 
Sde breakfast given by one of the local celebrities, when, 
as Anstey laugliingly comments : 

*' I never as yet could his Kea.son explain 
Why we all sallied forth in the Wind and the Ram 1 
For sure such Confusion was never yet known :. 

Here a Cap and a Hat. there a Cardinal blown, 

While his Lord'.hip, embroider’d and powder d all o er, 

Was Ixjwing, and handing the Ladies ashore ; 

How the Misse.s did huddle, and scuddlc and run * 

One woultl think to be wet must be very good hun. 

For bv waggling their Tails, they all seein’d to take Pams 
To moisten their Pinions like Ducks when it rams. 

We should like much to dilate further upon his many 
sly innuendoes, his picture of the l^ies at kaawd, of the 
conversation in the Pump-room, his unmasking of the 
hypocriav of the clerical parasites of Bath, the whimsical 
eStions'of dressing, of dancing, and eating at tte famous 
bakery of Mr. GUI, of the sharp tongues ever at work . 

•• one would hope, my dear MoUver that Wal would spare 

The tender, and helpl^. and Case 

But alas! the sweet Creatures aU find it the case 
That Bath is a very censorious Place. 

Although Anstey .daims that his men and women are 
jt universal, and that—^ 

^ ^ “ Sir Boreas Blubber ana such stupid Faws, 

Are at London, at Baih and all pubUc Places . 

yet he writes so spontaneously and acutely that 
L characters, in spite of their names, must 
mder Ms special observation. Many of the 

ate Siphant strokes of ^ 

forget Mrs. Shenkin-ap-Leek, the Duchess of T«TifflM. 
SSitha Runt-or Miss Fubby Fat^. And 
the book is essentiaUy a " periirf m its “J***^* 

ia so shot through with tho weft of hnmw Uughter that 
H will never cease to entertain lovers of piquant verse and 
■ freakish bnmonr. 
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MARLOWE’S LIFE AND WORKS.* 

The appearance of this new edition, in whidi both 
scholarship and popular appeal axe attemptpd, of Chris¬ 
topher Marlowe's works is sure to be welcotoM by those 
who read the Elizabethans for intdligent pleasure as well 
as by the students who will find an up-to-date edition 
helpful. There are to be six volumes, and the whole 
set, under the experienced editorship of Professor R. H. 
Case, is modelled on the excellent Arden Shakespeare. 

The Life, which precedes "The Tragedy of Dido 
Queen of Carthage " in Volume I, is the only up-to-date 
complete biography of the brilliant and impetuous poet 
available to the general reader. While it is fully—^almost 
too fully—annotated, Mr. Tucker Brooke's version is 
intensely interesting. Marlowe's Life is indeed the most 
interesting one of any of the Elizabethan writers, for 
there is much documented material, and the poet's vivid 
career, untimely ended in a stabbing affray, has always 
been a fruitful theme of literary historians. And. unfor¬ 
tunately, of the old puritanical moralists. Mr. Brooke is 
able to expose the growth of the legend of the good-for- 
nothing riifliian and blasphemer overtaken by divine justice, 
by quoting from a sequence of theological pamphleteers, 
many of whose brutal outpourings he gives in appendices. 
Quite recently, of course, the American Dr. Hotson threw 
fresh light on Marlowe's, death by unearthing the court 
documents referring to the trial of Marlowe's slayer for 
murder. Some of these documents are quoted in Mr. 
Brooke’s appendices, including tlie pardon in Latin of the 
murderer. Ingram Frizer, signed by Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr. Tucker Brooke is not inclined to adopt the more 
** sensational " theories about Marlowe's death, as that he 
was assassinated for political reasons, by the instructions 
of Sir Walter Ralegh or of somebody else in the sovereign's 
confidence. Only a student equally well informed could 
venture to express any opinion on the conclusions reached 
in this biography, though they seem to the present writer 
reasonable enough. Mr. Tucker Brooke examines all the 
contemporary documents, and the references to Marlowe's 
death by his fellow poets, and he concludes that the fatal 
stabbing was more or less accidental, during a scuffle with 
Frizer which, according to Frizer, began by Marlowe jabbing 
the back of his head with a poniard. It appears that Mar¬ 
lowe was holding Frizer's dagger, Frizer grabbed at the 
dagger, and during the struggle Marlowe received a wound 
over the right eye which proved fatal. Really more 
important than all this are the details about Marlowe’s 
family, his education and his intellectual interests, for after 
all his superb poetry is what matters tc us, and that 
coulc^not have come from a shallow or a dishonourable 
mgh. 

'* Dido," which Mr. Brooke thinks is an early work, is 
certainly an attractive one fop*^the first volume. Its 
eloquent and unsubtle blank verse is full of a wild beauty, 
though lacking the full splendour of the mighty (rhetorical) 
Tamburlaine. In this fine edition of the drama by which 
(apart from " Doctor Faustus " and the lyrical narrative 
of Hero and Leander, which the bold Chapman completed 
to his own satisfaction) Marlowe is best known to readers 
generally, the value of up-to-date scholarship is very evident. 
Mot a little difficulty in reading Elizabethan metrical 
dramas correctly has been due to the horrible state of the 
punctuation. This is one of the problems which Mr. EUis- 
Permor has painstakingly tlurkled, so that what with the 
thorough introduction, the ample notes, and (for this relief, 
much thanks 1) large, clear type, the reading of Marlowe 
should now be an untroubled delight. 

Ease in reading has been increased, also by the wise 
decision of the general editor that this edition of the Works 
should be printed in modernised spdling. As he says in 
the general preface in Volume I, Marlowe's thought 
" will no less reveal and inspire, and ^e appeal of his music 

* " The Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe.’* Vol. I: 
" The Ule *' and " Dido. Queen of Carthage." Edited by C. F. 
Tncfiei^piboke. 8s. 6d. vol. II: " Tamburlaine the Great." 
84 ^ W Ellii-Fermor. xos. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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will be nodisiinished, whoftfaer be is animating us with 
hij^ipsounding terms or bewitdiing us with unfamiliar 
himonies or—strange mystery—moving pty and tenor 
with the squalid detail of a foul dungeon." 

R. L. M, 


NOVELS OF THREE CENTURIES* 

Of these three books, all of which may be commended on 
the grounds of comely typography, the Verona edition'of 
Thomas Nash’s best-known novel should appeal particularly 
both to collectors and to students of Elizabethan literature. 
The text is a reproduction of the earliest edition of " The 
Unfortunate Traveller" in the British Museum. Both 
type and paper are fine and the illustrations, chapter 
headings, tail-pieces and initial letters from blocks designed 
and cut by Mr. Hayden Mackey have a particular dis¬ 
tinction. In addition there is an admirable critical and 
biographical introduction by Mr. Philip Henderson. 
Thomas Nash is chiefly remembered perhaps as a combative 
pamphleteer and a collaborator with Marlowe. But Mr. 
Henderson has done well to remind us that he holds a 
unique and solitary place among the early progenitors of 
the novel. Unlike his contemporary, Robert Greene, there 
was nothing of the euphuist in his make-up. He had a 
consideFable inventive talent, but he put it to the service 
of real life and in describing the boisterous adventures of 
his scoundrel-hero, Jack Wilton, he originated in England 
a style of fiction which is generally attributed to 
Defoe. 

" Lady Julia Mandeville " is a novel of a very different 
order. It appeared in X763, when an appreciative reviewer 
wrote of its ^uthor that " she is as sentimental a.s Rousseau 
and as interesting as Richardson, without tlie caprice of 
the one, or the tediousness of the other." Like Richard¬ 
son’s *' Pamela" it is in tetter-form, and the following 
description of its heroine will suggest the quality of its 
sentiment—" Her whole form is delicate and feminine to 
the utmost degree ; her complexion is fair, enlivened by the 
bloom of youth, and often diversified by blushes more 
beautiful tlian those of the morning; her features are 
regular; her moutli and teeth particularly lovely; her 
hair light brown; her eyes blue, full of softness, and 
strongly expressive of the exquisite sen.sibility of her soul. 
Her countenance, the beauteous abode of the Loves and 
the Smiles, has a mixture of sweetness and spirit, which 
gives life and expression to her charms." Nevertheless, 
like so much eighteenth century writing, its excesses of 
sensibility are balanced by a considerable degree of sense 
and sententiousness, and its artificiality by a satisfying 
artistic unity, while the final fate of tlie " angelic pair," 
whose love is the story’s central theme, displays a ruthless¬ 
ness of which only a sentimental writer would be capable. 

The two tales by George Sand, both of which are wdl 
translated, were written respectively in 1847 
Yet though they belong to different phases in her tem¬ 
pestuous life, they are alike in the simplicity and charm of 
their sentiment. " The Country Waif " was the second of 
an originally planned series of rustic tales. " The Castle 
of Pictordu " was one of thirteen tales written for and read 
to her grandchildren. The hero of the first story, like the 
heroine of the second, embodies all the Christian virtues at 
some sacrifice to character and probahUity. But both 
stories are better regarded as fables, intended at once to 
entertain aud edify. As such they make very pleasant 
reading, and particularly "The Castle of Pictordu,” in 
which fact and fantasy are very graciously interwoven and 
goodness invested with the charms of poetry. 

Hugh I’A. Fausset. 

• " The Unfortunate Traveller.*’ By Hiomas Nash. Edited 
by Philip Henderson. Illustrated by Hayden Mackey. i8g. 

’ (Verona Society.)—" Lady Julia Mandeville." By Frances 
Brooke. Edited by £. PhillipB Poole. Ss. 6d. (Scfaotertis 
Press.)—" The Country Waif." By George Sand. Translated 
by Eirene CoUis. " The Castle eff Ketordu." By George Sand. 
Translated by Philippa H. Watson. Introductory Note by 
Hamish Miles. 8 b. 6d. (Sdiolartis Press.) 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

58. net. (Architectural Press.) 

TAa Architectural Review for August is a special Number 
dealing with the present Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 
at Stockholm. It is lavishly illustrated, apart from its 
deven plates, and Mr. P. Morton Shand’s reflections on 
Swedish art and culture deserve special mention. Inci¬ 
dentally there is in the Number an extremely interesting 
article, the last he wrote, by the late Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
on the English Contribution to Progress, entitled “ Then 
l>i8aster L^ms Ahead.** It is not cheerful reading. 


instances, may not quite come up to the real meaning of 
the word great, they are all distinctive and well worth 
perpetuating. Moreover, when you realise that the 
editor of the volume is Edmund Blunden, whose book, 
" Undertones of War,” stands right in the front rank 
of books of its kind and will, we venture to say, ever 
do so, each of the stories in the collection had to pass the 
rigid test of a mind that is highly critical, exceptionally 
human, and at the same time—which is very essential in 
such a circumstance—a mind that knew and saw and 
understood the War from many angles. It would per¬ 
haps be invidious to single out for special consideration 



GREAT SHORT STORIES 
OF THE WAR: 

England, France^ Germany, America. 

With an Introduction by Edmund Blundbn. 8s. 6 d. 

(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

This is a remarkable book, and in spite of the passing 
interest in stories and books in general about the War, it 
should have a wide circulation. Almost the publication 
of this collection of ** Great Short Stories of the War '* 
seems to be a summing up of the vast concourse of novels 
and other books about the War that have been appearing 
during the past few years. The publishers had an inspira¬ 
tion when they decided upon the venture, and deserve 
every praise in their gathering between two covers no 
leas than sixty-six stories. While the stories, in some 


any one of the sixty-six stories. They are all good. 
On the other hand, each could well justify a claim 
for attention. We doubt if there is a better collection 
anywhere—or that there ever will be a better collection. 
There are names in this volume that the War has made 
indelible in our minds. Many have written war stories 
that will last. In some instances there axe names with 
which we are unfamiliar—^but they have been worthy of 
appearing in this volume. The plan of the work is praise¬ 
worthy. There is Mr. Blunden's well-phrased and well- 
judged introduction. After that the stories are grouped 
as follows: ” The Home Front,** *' Behind the Front 
Line,” ” In the Front Line,** '* Battle, Raid and Patrol,” 
” The Lighter Side of War,” ** Strange Stories,** ** Soldiers 
on Leave,** ** In the Air,” ” At Sea,** ” Satires of Greum- 
stance,** ” In Hospital/* ' After the War.** This division 
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of the interests covered makes it unique, and 
apart from the definite story-telling value in the 
stories, the volume will be essential, not only 
for those future generations of people who 
wish to know something of the whole gamut 
of the Armaggedon of 1914, but it will be, 
because of this aspect, necessary for all future 
historians of the War. Simply because it gives 
so fine, so real, so dramatic a composite picture 
of the War. H. C. M., who writes a prefatory 
note, says truly, ** a great epic drama of the 
War like' Thomas Hardy’s ‘The Dynasts’ (an 
eagle’s-eyc view of a world at war) has yet to 
come.'' We may not say that “ Great Short Stories 
of the War ” i.s an cagle's-eye view, but by very 
reason of its thorough comprehension of every 
asf^ct of ihe War, it does come in its entirety 
precious near to it. What makes it so utterly 
complete is that, not only are actUiil short stories 
here reprinted, but we are given short extracts 
from novels, " stories within stories," that have 
surged over the world witli a moving emotion, 
so that no angle of view might be omitted. 

Some idea of the importance of the collection 
may l>e gathered from the fact that it includes 
the work of such notable writers as John Gals¬ 
worthy, H. M. Tomlinson, Edith Wharton, A. P. Herbert, ' Sapper." Martin Armstrong, Roland Dorgeles, Somerset 
Andrd Maurois, Coningsby Dawson, F. Britten Austin, Maugham, R. H. Mottram, Liam O’Flaherty, Henri 

Barbusse, Erich Maria Remarque, Joseph Conrad, 




From Ba^Mi Monaiteriet Castla Aenu Pnionv, Nortouc 

In the Middle Ages Scat In Priori Oharcl. 

Comabk), 


" TafTrail," " Hartimeus," C. E. Montague, Fritz von 
Unruh, Ernest Hemingway. Gerald Bullett—and a host 
of others. Reading again .some of the .storic.<, we agree 
that the collect? m is unique, and comprises the best 
that has been written from the early days of the War 
up to the end of last year. It is a beautifully made 
volume, printed well on excellent paper, conlniniiig close 
upon 1,000 pages, and publi.shcd at 8s. 6d. Readers of 
" The Collector " will lie interested in noting too that 
there is an edition de luxe, limited to 250 copies, all of 
which have been signed by Mr. Blundcn. 


WITH THE “ITALIA” 

TO THE 
NORTH POLE. 

By Umbekto Nobile. 

Translated by Frank Fleetwood. 15s. 

(Allen & Unwin.) 

Whether we consider General Nobile was to blame 
or not for the Itatia disaster, it is only fair to read his 
book. It is not a denial or a counter-attack on his 
critics: it is the full, ungamished story of the expedition 
which proved so disastrous. The imputation of insuifi- 
•'ient preparation is completely refuted. No flight could 
have been prepared wdth greater care or foresight for 
emergency. Yet when the flight to the Pole began— 
before it began—^Malmgren seems to have' virtually 
assumed command. It is impossible to say whether, 
if Nobile liad wailed till later in the year, or on the 
return journey from the Pole had steered his own 
course, the disaster would have been averted. Yet 
this instance of an otherwise inflexible commander 
submitting to advice, which was contrary to bis own 
experience, seems rather to suggest that once more 
the volatile temperament of the South triumphed 
over common sense. The almost criminal inaction of 
the Citta de Milano seems to deserve the severest 
stricture, for surely no rescue expedition ever had to 
contend with so many self-invented obstruction^. The 
large^ amount of space devoted to the preparation and 
weight of the stores and scientific instruments makes 
interesting reading. The book is certainly one of the 
best of its kind. 
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KOREA OP THE JAPANESE. 

ByH B Draxb Z2s 6d (BodleyUead) 

Is it spdlt with a C or a K > asked Mr Drake’s 
fnends when he told them he was going to Korea, 
«nd a good many of us might find the question 
disconcertingly natural in our ignorance almost of the 
^li^ereabouts of this outpost of Asia But this book, 
* the ^ork of a competent novehst and sympathetic 
observer, answers not only that question, but a great 
many more It is a bro^ survey of Korea to-day. 
Its people, its daily life, its history, its relations with 
the Japanese—^who, according to Mr Drake, are in 
Korea for much the same reason as finds us in India 
Most entertainingly written and further enlivened 
with fine photographs 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BRITISH VOLUNTARY 
HOSPITAL MOVEMENT 





By Dr Deibert 1 vans and Mr Rfdmond IIouako 
18s net (Hutchinson) 

It IS a cunous f (t tliat matte rs of the most vital 
importance are often taken for granterl \iith no 
thought of tlie loinance and i^ondci lielimd them 
The grt at hospitals of Britain mean far more to the 
asorage Btiton than he realises and their liistoiy is 
a romance which must suiolv stii him to the depths 
The story of their growth tiom the spytals ’ and 
bede-houses ’ of monastic Fngland to the huge 
anbtitutions of to-day is one which no thinking peison 
can read unmoved It is n teriible story, stained 
with the cruelty and wastefulness of the daik days of 
ignotancc, yet washed clean bj the heroic efforts of 
those who stiove to lift Lngland out of the blough 
of sickness and sufieimg After considering the mag¬ 
nificent achievements of the voluntary hospital s\ stem j 
in the past it comes as latlier a shock to read that 
in order to mamlain their present cfhciencv the 
hospitals need a cajnlal expenditure of from four to 
five million pounds authors of The Romance 

of the British Hospital Voluntary Movement carefully 
avoid taking sides in the e|ucstion. State Hospitals v 
Voluntary Hospitals, but they cannot avoid the question— 



Korea of the Japanese The Courtyard Inn 

Uy H B Onke 
{Dudley Head) 


die their finances to be left to scmi-hystcncal street raids 
by students in fanc\ diess flapjxrs with then Hag days, 
newspapers with their ballots bazaars dances and lumble 
sales ^ Even allowing foi the fact that the 



siniit of volunlaiisni has brought foitli liiu pioofs 
of Biitish generosity in the past is it not time 
that this geiifiosily be no longer individual but 
national ^ The sick eiti/eii is noiu the less a 
(ili/en, woitli> of llie help and pioicction of his 
State It IS tiijc that the vohintar> heispitals 
do receive some State aid in the rase of 
pensioners tuberculosi patients vencieal eases, 
matcinit> and child welfare and grants for 
medical cdue ation and research In s]iitc of this 
assistance fullv seventy cent is left to the 
voluntan principle \\ ith the giowing n ahsation 
that national health is a national asset comts the 
idea of placing the hospitals ilu guardians of the 
nation s health above all foims of eonlxoversy. 
Sir Ilenrv Burdett s ideal of a Hospital Cit\,” 
on a site well aw a) from the contamination of the 
town, would fuc the workers ‘ from some of 
the most burdensome trials which now cnpple 
their resource's and dimmish mateiial1> the happi¬ 
ness of their lives Ihis book is not mere 
piopagauda, nor is it an appeal to tlic chdirity which 
has nobly rcspcaided to innumerable appeals in the 
past It is a clanon call to public justice, that 


From Tht Romanca of fha British Thb London Hospital as it 

Votuntaiy Hospital Movement lo To-oav. dhowino now dlumb 

BrA DeltectSvantaiHlL C Radmond Romid NAVI OROWN UP ALL AROUND IT. 
{Hutchinson), 


hospitals shall no longer be cnppled with debt and 
fac^ with bankruptcy, but free to continue their 
work of easing the burden of sufienng humanity. 
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MRS. BATTLE’S OPINIONS 
ON WHIST. 

By Charles Lamb. is. (Dent.) 

This is ^ne of a delightful batch of booklets that 
has reached us from Messrs. Dent, the other titles 
indnding Washington Irving's '* The Country Church/' 
William Canton's " Kenack's Little Woman/’" Brother 
Wolf " from " The Little Flowers of Saint Francis/' 
Charles Lee's " A Question of Taste/' etc. Familiar 
friends as they are, and tastefully produced, they 
should fill an often perplexing gap between a Christ¬ 
mas card and a gift. Moreover they are all thought¬ 
fully provided with an envelope ready for use, 

THE 42 ND PARALLEL. 

By John dos Passos. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

The idea behind this very remarkable novel is 
reminiscent of that behind “ The Dynasts ”: Mr. dos 
Passos is harassed by the conviction of convergence, 
struck by the apparent helplessness of human beings 
in-the hands of some strange, incalculable power 
that dr>es not direct, but diverts, thwarts, nullifies 
their lives. He sees the power working in the dark, 
planlcssly planning, moving towards some monstrous, 
uncscapable climax while men and women miake 
their little plans, energise, dream and discuss about 
their motives, and then hud the purpose and the 
poor achievement of their existences swcjit away in 
some gigantic cataclysm, such as the (ircal War. He 
tells us of the lives of Mac, an Irish immigrant's son, 
who learns printing and joins the I.W.W. ; of Ward 
Moorhouse, the epitome of that school of thought whicli 
confuses prosperity with righteousness; of Eleanor 
Stoddard, fa.stidious, yet in her way esurient; of Janey, 
the girl who climbs from the lower middle-class to com¬ 
parative comfort and riches as Moorhouse's steno¬ 
grapher ; of her brother Joe, who remains '* low,” and 
more generous than his sister, who is a little ashamed of 



From Mrs. Battle's Opinions on Whist Han Favourite Topic. 

By Charles l.anib 
{lietU), 


her common sailor brother; of Charley Anderson, also 
of the people, to whom the War is a release from living on the 
line that trembles between hunger and starvation. All these 
have their ambitions and their idlcne.sscH; their private 
desires and dreams ; their poor ambitions, their moments of 
IrindncRS and enthusiasms. They are all workin g, consciously 
or unconsciously, with an end in view: and then the end 
comes, and it is not theirs. Whose is it ? Who made the 
War that brings these people together in a common destruc* 
tion, brings them together, only to sunder tliem apart ? 11 

is not the ^ovclist’s business to answer that, but Mr. dos 


Passos d()e.s not hide his own .sympathy with tJie underdog, 
or his suspicion thfit wars could be prevented if seltish fools 
somewhere did not still believe the folly that there is 
sumetliing to be gained from them. He sliows us, in a 
series that he calls ” Newsreels,” taken frcun the head-lines 
and the scare-headings of the newspapers, the extraordinary 
futility of the world as presented popularly to the workmen. 
He shows too, in a little series of thumbnail biographies, how 
the great men of the same period, the generation that ends in 
the War, have managed, in spite of the futility that rides in 
boastful view, in spite of this malign force that 



Fwm Aftworki Autumn, 1930 
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would spoil men's effort, to keep to their pur¬ 
pose, to remind their fellows that truth is, and 
beauty and righteousness. Luther Burbank, 
Steinmetz, Eugene Debs—^these remain and 
their work, more significant than the selfish 
muddle mo.st of us make of our lives. It is 
a powerful, uncomfortable, at times bitterly 
brutal novel; but it lias beauty as well as 
force, and Mr. dos Passos, like Hardy, comes 
down however faintly in favour of the exulta¬ 
tions, the agonies by which man proclaims 
his origin and jxissesses his inheritance. 

BAGATELLE. 

By George R. Preedy. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Bodley Head.) 

A collection of short stories, sketches and a 
play by the much discussed author of ” General 
Crack " and ” The RockUtz.'! They take us 
back to Bohemia in the eighteenth century, to 
the Empire, Spain, Italy, the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands and France; all are as deftly handled, as 
full of character-play and picturesqueness and 
out-of-the-way knowledge as Mr. Preedy's 
full-length novels. 
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From On the Edge Hbao-piigk to "Stoiivofthk 

By WaltM- dc la^ra GukBN ROOM.** 

{Faber Faber). A wood engraving by Elizabeth Robins. 


MURDER IN STRANGE HOUSES. 

By Richard Peckham. 5s. (Kyrc Spottisviroodc.) 

The publishers describe this criminal situatiun as a very 
complicated job to handle. It is also rather a complicated 
job to read. As in many other American detective stories, 
the sleuth is offensive and ineffective. “ Spike” Harper, 
the policeman in this story, has little but tenacity to 
commend him to his job. The plot involves a dead man 
in an empty house, which has caught fire, also the remains 
of a woman killed previously in a motor accident and 
buried elsewhere, liverybcjdy concerned lies and misleads 
as much as po.ssible, and the final siffution is brought 
at>out by a hurried recapitulation and rejection of the 
previous analysis. Frankly, this is hardly playing fair 
with the reader, but then we should be used to this .sort 
of thing by now. We often complain of it, but still enjoy 
the story. This is tlie position with this book. 

THE BROWN MURDER CASE. 

By Rur.AND Daniels. 7s. ul. (Harold Shaylor.) 

Mr. Roland Daniels has already published several detec¬ 
tive stories with complicated plots. We are not really 
sorry for Lilian Brown, who is found hanging by a strap 
round her neck, the end of the strap being caught in the 
top of the door which is locked. She is not real, but 
the cause of her death is the quarry and we are the hunters, 
with ^11 a hunter’s c.iioymeiit. We go, not by fields and 
lanes, but through night clubs and dance halls, into London 
offices and country cottages ; we hustle the caretaker and 
question the charwoman, and find poor Lilian's sweet¬ 
heart, and interview dagos in low clubs and girls in flats. 
And we cannot stop until the hunt is ended and the 
solution found. 


OPEN TILL SUNSET. 

By D. M. Locke. 7.S. 6d. (Nash A Gray.soii.) 

If only the author had had a sense of humour this story 
would have been a much better one. As it is, Oilcs 
Westlatid, who is the central charactei, takes himself so 
seriously that what is meant for tragedy becomes in the 
end farce. In the 1 >egininng of the book he Is intolerant 
of everyone but himself, at the end of it there is no one 
but himself. Yet the love story of Giles and Nadia 
Barovna, the beautiful film star, is quite pleasant, and 
fortunately it fills most of the pages. The incidents are 
not strained and Giles's happiness is complete until a 
tragic accident suddenly ends it. 

DEATH IN A DECKCHAIR. 

By Milward Kennedy. 78. 6d. (Gollancz.) 

This detective story is really a detective story for an 
unusual reason. There is a startling opening : an unknown 
man is discovered stabbed to the heart in a deck-chair 


at a holiday resort. The m3rstery must rcmaiii a 
mystery to the most experienced reader for well ovw 
two hundred pages. Clues and thrills abound, but 
the main interest of the book is that Mr. Milward 
Kennedy has decided to ” write a detective story as 
it really happens.” Me has taken the essential 
features of a possible murder ease and shown ordinary 
police methods at work to unravel the m3rstery. 
Scotland Yard and country policemen patiently dis¬ 
cover the dead man's identity, the motive, the 
possible murderers. And so interesting is the excite¬ 
ment of the chase that even the sensutioual explana¬ 
tion .seeiTOi dull in comparison. The chess problem 
proves more fascinating than the sudden checkmate. 
In brief, ” Death in a Deck-chair ” appeals both to 
the mind and to the nervous system. If the con- 
clu.sion smacks of melodrama the very readable body 
of the tale more than compensates. 

LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

Kleanor Reid. 7s. od. net. 
rriiomtoii Biitteru'orth.) 

It is a pleasure to come across a novel like this—^an 
unden;tanding picture of a lower middle class family. Lily 
Krowii was secretly married but when her hu.sband died 
and unexpectedly left her ;f20,ooo with the injunction that 
she still kept silence, the trouble started. 1'he family began 
to ask questions and suggest motives. This autlior knows 
a great deal about liunian nature with its jiallietic failures 
and greed. Her character drawing alone justifies the story. 
The central figure, Lily, is especially well portrayed with 
her weak indecision but unexpected refusal to be engulfed 
in a vicious circle of piety and greed. Mrs. ICleaiior Reid 
lias written u good novel and one with unusual qualities. 



Ffom Chin-W«g Ou» Homs-naob Tamk; 

By A. CroMley CMIIiaTMAS, 1910. 

{Christophers). 
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rl ATHLETICS OF 
TO-DAY FOR 
WOMEN. 

By F. A. M. Webster. 
109 . 6d. (Warne.) 


Our author has set 
forth the history, 
development and 
training of athletics 
in this most com¬ 
prehensive and admir¬ 
ably illustrated book. 
America is the pioneer 
of women's athletics 
in modem times, and 
was training girls in 
her schools in scientific 
From Athletics Thb Ja.vblin~ play while we were 
of To-day Marii dANDBROva. still laughing at the 
for Women Czbohoblovanian 
By F. A. M. Webtter RBOORD MOUSBR. feminine athletes in 

[Warne). The ttertins position for Britain. The War of 
the nm. old style. course chanced all 


me nm. out style. course changed all 
that, and it was in 
France in 1917 that 
Mme. Milliai (lyhose provoking and charming countenance 
greets us from the frontispiece) founded the F6deration de 
Feminine Sportive. Austria instituted, it is believed, the 
earliest women's championship meeting ever held, and 
began international competitions. This delightful volume 
has sections on Running. Hurdling. Walking. Throwing the 
Discus. Putting the Shot. Throwing the Javelin, etc. Any 
girl who cares for games will hug the volume to her heart. 
The remarks on General Training are authoritative and 
helpful. (" Personally I prefer to see an athlete eat a 
hearty breakfast, a moderate midday meal and a light 
supper.") An Appendix of Women's Records in Inter¬ 
national Events is 
given at the end. 


THE OBOLE 
OF 

PARADISE. 

By Agnes Miller. 

78. 6d. 

(Hutet^^uson.) 

We begin with 
an exchange of 
telegrams between 
a n e w 1 y - minted 
mining engineer, 
seeking fame and 
fortune in the 
frozen Nortli, and 
his favourite aunt, 

"Miss Eunice 
McCrcery ; Re 
yours from Mont- 
laurior Nov, 20, 
what in hades is 
an o b o 1 e. have 
inquired here 
without result, 
rush reply to settle 
bet with my pal, 

William Gordon." 

And the answer is: 

" plxile probably 
tm Alaska this 
o«K> being ancient J*** 

Ftench money “ifriSJiSSUS? 


no longer existing 
usually disapprove 
profanity but appro¬ 
priate this connection 
who wins." Rather 
cryptically expressed, 
and we warn the 
lovers of " The Colefax 
Bookplate," Miss 
Miller's former book, 
that they will find the 
wdiole tale difficult to 
understand. We had 
to make three begin¬ 
nings before we got 
the hang of it at all. 

When unravelled it is 
a rapid talc of crime. 

The characters are a 
group of people I 
^mbled in south^n Th« JAvnun- 

France where, at the of To-day Lapy Hbath 

Pension Dubois, adven- for Women pormbr British 

tures begin; and the ByF.A.M.Web.ter rboord houobr. 
curious gipsy tinker (Warn,). n*H<*.oldrtyI.. 

catches the cord on 
which he wears tl^c 

lucky obole, on an awl. It drops in full view of a learned 
man from Hukarest; and the ball is set rolling. 

THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICA. 

By Willem Jaspert. I28. 6 d. net. (Jarrolds.) 

We started this book with a sense of disappointment 
because there are no pictures, and pictures surely are one of 
the chief assets in a book of travel. Two German brothers, 
Willem and Fritz Jaspert, accompanied by the wife and 
child of the former, set out to explore the part of Africa 
known as Angola. There is no doubt their joumeyings were 

hazardous in the 
extreme. The 
calamities which 
befell them, includ¬ 
ing evil treatment 
at the hands of the 
Portuguese, were 
rather overwjielm- 
ing, but the fault of 
this book is too 
much preoccupa¬ 
tion with such 
things as lack of 
funds, sickness and 
' official" obstruc¬ 
tion. This does not 
mean that the ex¬ 
pedition was a 
failure — indeed 
there was a con¬ 
siderable measure 
of success. The 
wliole, party lived 
as guests of the 
blacks, shared in 
native feasts and 
witnessed many of 
the strange rites of 
cannibal tribes, 
and there was 
evidently more in 
, the Journey tha^ 
this book conveys 
to the reader. It is 
too much of a duU 
itiaeraiy.tacldogin 
wiTM-nmAHTHOit vivid Jewaiption, 
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OUTSIDE 
HEAVENS 
GATES. 

By Ivy M. Clayton. 
7s. 6d. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

Miss Clayton has 
provided an entertain¬ 
ing interlude for those 
who enjoy following 
sheer romance through 
considerable difficult¬ 
ies. The long arm of 
coincidence and 
abundant wealth are 
well employed, but 
they are generously 
diffused by delightful 
descriptions, es¬ 
pecially of Italian 
gardens, scenery, 
etc. Koma, a young 
and beautiful girl, 
was left by her dying father in the charge of a friend, 
a merciless, brutal despot. This in itself is rather difficult 
to believe, but it forms a useful foundation for the develop¬ 
ment of the story. As the romance, commenced in stolen 
meetings by the riverside, steadily grows, the perplexities 
accumulate. The scene shifts to the sunny slopes of the 
Italian Riviera and here the flaws in the apparently in¬ 
superable barrier begin to appear, and with unerring 
neatness the unravelling develops until a thoroughly 
desirable solution is found. 



From Athletics of 
To-day for 


THK ilAVaLIN-■ 

Thb Rbvbrsb. 

Heath shows a 
« « . well-balanced position 

'^f**'**' behind the scratch line. 

( Warne), 


THE GOLDEN FOREST. 

By Edith Howes, bs. (De*nt.) 


THE " 'ioOKliir'S 
AUTUMN rp3b V 


of the book’s appeal to 
boys and no parents 
could desire a more 
delicate handling of 
the subject. 

THE 

CHILDREN'S 
CARGO. 

Lady Cynthia 

Asquith'a Annual. 

Witli coloured ptates. 

6s. net. (Eyre & 

Spottiswoode.) 

Like the delectable 
ship of the nursery 
rhyme—“ A n d O, it 
was laden with pretty 
tilings for thee’ ’— 

*'The Children’s 
Cargo " is almost be¬ 
low tlie Plimsoll line 
with the treasures it 
brings to the young 
lieople. “ There are 
comfits in the cabin. And apples in the hold,” and from 
the first poem, by Rose Fyleman, *' Miss Brown,” the 
nursery dressmaker, to the best story, by Adelaide Phill- 
potts, of ” Tlie Omnibus That Went Its Owm Way,” the 
cargo is full of appeal. Among those who have contributed 
to the good things are Walter de la Mare, Hilaire Belloc, 
Algernon Blackwood, A. A. Milne and Arthur Machen—^we 
have not room for the other good names. There Is a bit of 
entertaining guesswork by Denis Mackail; there are many 
full-page coloured plates, and there is an unusual, arresting 
story of a child-king and a protecting spirit-dog, by the editor 
herself. In fact here is a handsome volume of good litera¬ 
ture, which children will merely recognise as ” just right.” 



Front Athletics of Thb iIavblin, 
To-day for Fniulein Hsrgtts, 
WamM (jemmn and World's 

nv p A holder, show- 

By F. A. M. Webster ^ training 
(H arne), method of throwing 

into the ground. 


Miss Howes’ previous 
l>arables o f parenthood 
have been warmly received. 
These, in several volumes, 
have aimed at telling girls, 
in tender fashion, the facts 
o f motherhood. “The 
Golden r'ore.st ” is admir¬ 
ably planned to .serve a 
corresponding purpose in 
giving boys a knowledge 
of life, creation and 
fatherhood. Mr. Morne, a 
rich naturalist, takes a 
piece of raw material in 
the shape of Jack Rendy, 
an ill-treated guttersnipt*. 
and through him opens the 
eyes of all other boys who 
are fortunate enough to 
po.ssess the book. ” Golden 
Forest ” was the name 
of the property in New 
Zealand where Mr. Morne 
kept a numlier of animals 
for the purposes of invest¬ 
igation. Surrounded by 
the teeming wild life of the 
district and under the kindly 
care of a real animal-lover, 
Jack revelled in the freedom 
of the out-of-doors life and 
imbibed much gently-con¬ 
veyed knowledge as he 
fulfilled his own particular 
duties. There is no doubt 


LEAVE IT 
TO SUSAN. 

By K. K. G. Browne. 

7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

A book of rollicking 
humour that contains all 
the ingredients of a first- 
rate comedy (including a 
butler with the embarrass¬ 
ing name of Darling), 
” Leave It To Susan ” has 
a plot of love and mystery 
which never for a moment 
fails to be as amusing as it 
is exciting. Nicholas Dur¬ 
ham, down in Essex to 
spend a week-end with an 
old school friend, falls in 
with a delightful girl, tries 
to catch her dog for her, 
lands in a house in which 
he has no business, and 
eventually finds himself in¬ 
volved in a mysterious 
affair concerning a French¬ 
man, his niece, an irate 
admiral who collects snufi- 
boxes and some others, 
including the girl herself and 
the lugubrious butler. A 
spirit of gaiety prevails 
throughout, and the story 
FiiAU Vicki Baum, is as entertaining in theme 
Author gf« Gland Hotel’•(GeiffreyBtos). OS it is in the telling. 
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THE SECRET ATTIC. 

By Frank R. Adams. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 

We cannot, it is certain, have too many mystery stories, 
and here is an excellent example of the sort of stuff that 
old and young England devours—on sea, on land, after 
work and at week-ends. Mr. Adams writes so pleasantly 
and clearly that 
we are grateful 
to him. There is 
none of that 
obscurity about 
his work which 
lurks in some 
subtler tales. 

Everybody can 
e n j o‘y the 
dramatic open¬ 
ing, when Alan 
Long gets a job 
as caretaker of 
Stephen Corne- 
well’s camp up at 
Tramping Lake, 
and on going to 
the station pauses 
to rescue a girl 
from drowning. 

He takes her 
along with him. 
to be his house¬ 
keeper in that 
lonely hut to 
which he is going; 
and because she 
does not wish to 
make her name 
known to him 
he calls her Sylvia 
Waters. At the 
big house there is' 
much mystery, a 
false door in the 
wall, a bloodstain 
under a rug. 

There are foot¬ 
steps and rapp- 
ings. No danger 
of the reader 
d r o p p igi g the 
book ^ that; he'^ 
will continue it 
to its fascinating 
‘close. 

ADIOS! 

By L. and V. from The Home of the Bliztard 

S. Bartlett. By sir DougiM Mawaoa 

78. 6 d. {Hodder & Stoughton), 

(Murray.) 

This historical romance records the adventures of 
Francisco Delhno, the gallant outlaw who, as a Spanish- 
Californian, was driven into rebellion by the tyranny of 
Yankee officialdom. A brutal assault, unavenged by 
American justice, sent Francisco to the hills, where he 
speedily formed a band of rebels, who practised the rough- 
and-ready justice of Robin Hood. On the other side, 
the forces of the law were represented by a band of rough- 
riders under Captain Howard, the finest representative 
here presented of an American gentleman. Tlie elements 
of romance are vroven by Howard’s love for Delfino’s 
gister, Anita, and by the affection that had formed between 
iho two equally gallant men. This is a fine and unusual 
iatory, packed full of thrilling adventures, and includes a 
.deH^tely told love-romance. Only one end to such a story 



is possible, and the authors do not seek to evade it. Delfino, 
the dreaded ** Puma,” utters his last adids as he hurls 
. himself to destruction beyond all reach of discovery. 

RAIN BEFORE WIND. 

By Frank Stafford. 7s. 6d. net. (Wright & Brown.) 


Messrs. Wright 
& Brown make 
their bow to tlie 
public with this 
bustling story of 
love and ad¬ 
venture by an 
author who may 
be trusted to 
know his business 
from A to Z. 
It concerns the 
love of the beauti¬ 
ful Myrtle I'arr- 
John.son—L a d y 
(xairloch as she 
becomes, in order 
to retrieve the 
fallei) fortunes of 
the father—^a n d 
Mark Chester- 
inan, first officer 
oil board one of 
the ships owned 
by Lord Gairloch. 
It is full of perils, 
thrills and 
hazardous ex¬ 
ploits, leading 
finally, as all 
good tales do, to 
the happy peal¬ 
ing of wedding 
bells. A first- 
rate tonic for 
that post- 
holiday .sinking 
feeling. 


THE 

BACK- 

STAGE 

MYSTERY. 

By OcTAVUs 
Koy Cohen. 
7s. 6 d. net. 
(Appleton.) 


Cornell on i 


[ OP RAVINE. 


Mr. Cohen nearly always gives us a good story, but we 
should not call this one of his best. It concerns the deduc¬ 
tions of Jim Hanvey, a fat. indolent and benevolent 
detective on the track of murder and theft. The deceased, 
an objectionable actor, met his end in his own dressing- 
room at the theatre. Everyone who has come into contact 
with him has had the motive and opportunity to do him 
violence, including a property man, a leading lady, a 
jealous wife, a young Southern gentleman, bis hanede and 
her father. This results in some highly confused thinking 
on the part of the ” official ” police and some highly 
intelligent thinking on the part of the portly Jim Hanvey. 
The plot is good and some of the characters interesting, 
but the final solution of the mystery is a curious 
antithesis. 
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MARIO AND THE MAGICIAN. 

By Thomas Mann. 5s. net. (Seeker.) 

When a German family went to an Italian seaside 
resort they found a curiously irritating atmosphere. They 
were refused the dining-table with the red-shaded lamp 
upon which the children had set their hearts at the Grand 
^otel. Then 


the humorous irritation of the opening, to the develop¬ 
ing mystery and horror of the climax in tl^ short 
novel «or long short story/’ is as masterly as anything 
accomplished by Cipolla himself. The atmosphere is 
everything, and it is rendered with subtle skill and 
culminating force; and the briefness of the book, mak¬ 
ing it possible to sustain the atmosphere throughout, 

perhaps shows 


^ere was the 
stupid panic at 
the vestiges of 
whooping - cough 
from which the 
little ones had 
but lately re¬ 
covered. K V e n 
the burning sun 
became dull and 
slightly hostile; 
and finally there 
was the fracas 
about the action 
of the little 
daughter (eight 
years old) who 
stripped on the 
beach to wash 
her costume in 
the sea. Should 
they not turn 
their backs on 
the inhospitable 
place ? Surely 
not! “ Kather 
stay and look 
matters in the 
face, brave them 
out, perhaps pre¬ 
cisely in so doing 
lies a les.son for 
us to learn.” 
They stayed on; 
and reaped as the 
reward of their 
constancy *' the 
unholy and stag¬ 
gering experience 
with Cipolla.” 
Tills Cipolla was 
a travelling 
virtuoso, a con¬ 
jurer. The bare 
announcement 
turned the 
children’s lieads, 
and all doubts 
due to the late- 
ness of the 



Thomas Mann to 
better advantage 
than his longer 
w'orks. The 
illustrations b y 
Hans Meid are in 
the spirit of the 
story. 

THE 

TICKER- 

TAPE 

MURDER. 

By Milton M. 

Proppeb. 

7s. 6d. 

(Faber & Faber. 

Some of the 
most ingenious 
detective stories 
arc all compact 
of boredom: their 
very ingenuity 
is a constant 
irritation. M r. 
Propper’s story 
has the great 
merit of holding 
the interest on 
every page. 
There are two 
detectives on 
the trail, act¬ 
ing each on 
his own c o n - 
ception of the 
h 11 d i n g of the 
dead body of the 
financier, Philip 
Nixon, on the 
railway track. 
Daniel Gilmore, 
the elder, is cool 


performance were 
swept away by 
their enthusiasm. 


From The Home of the Blizzard 
H)* sir Douglas Mawaon 
(Hodder Stoughton), 


The family went. 

All the town, it appeared,.had also gone. There was a delay 
in the appearance of the solitary performer, and when he 
appeared he proved slightly sinister. ” A man of an age 
hard to determine, but by no means young, with sliarp, 
ravaged eyes, compressed lips, black waxed moustache, 
and a so-called imperial in the curve between mouth and 
chin.” When he divested himself of his cloak he appeared 
to be slightly deformed, and Ills physical deformity later 
proved to have warped his mind. His performance began 
strangely, and as it developed deepened in mystery. The 
children laughed, applauded and slept by turn. Should 
they not be taken home ? No !—fascination, curiosity, 
an unwholesome spell held the parents, until their wills 
w^e liberated by the final tragedy. The change from 


Qiqantic ioiolbs on thb clipp pacb and dispassion- 
OP THB Snackubton Shblp. a t c ; Tommy 

llankin is eager 
and anxiou.s: 

both are equally thorough. The book is full of sus¬ 
pects. First we have the men who were liable to be 
ruined by their own rash dealings in Nixon s railway 
shares; second we have his private secretary, Donald 
Gardiner, whom Nixon would not allow to marry his 
beloved daughter, Eleanor; third we liaye the valet 
Parker; i^ourth, the Marlcy family, whose sister, Martha, 
has been Nixon's mistress. And there are others. It 
is amusing to feel the cliagrin of the detectives when 
they have made out a perfect case along each line, 
only to realise that they are wrong. There is only one 
mistake about this really brilliant detective chronicle, 
and that is its name, which has little bearing on the 
novel. 
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THE ROYAL NAVY. 

By Geoffrlv Parrati 7s 6d (Sheldon Prei»s) 

THE AMERICA’S CUP 

\iuBL Lindsa\ 6b (Jltath Crantnn ) 
Notwithstanding the many books that have appeared 
on the Ko\al Navy the public generally is badly informed, 
and one llierefore welcomes Captain Parratts book, as 
he gives all the salient points needed or desired The 
author is not a naval man (as a matter of tact he is 
the esteemed manager of that old socictv, the S P C K), 
but has made shipping and naval matters a life-long study 
and so, though wnting with knowledge he is unbiased 
by naval tradition and free Irom technicalities Ihe 
book IS written in no spirit of jingoism, vet it is truly 
emphasised that the British 1 nipire more so than any 
other nation deiiend** for its \trv existence on a strong 
navy C ommending tlit Iwok in a foreword, Vict-Admiral 
J F. 1 Harper says CJur great empire is an outstanding 
example of what can Ik created b> sea power and by sea 
power it must be* maintained In times of war a 

nation which exists b) the sea must be strong enough 
at ‘•ta to ensure the sate transport ol its own ships 
Captain Parratt points out how litth rc<ihscd even to-dav 
arc the great elforts of the Navy during the War and 
how every little disaster nut with the cry, What is 
the Nav\ doing-' \\t roincmlier when there was a 
minor German victory and the usual erv went up, yet 
we (wo were on the Thames at the time) cheeked in the 
ia>wcr Hope seventy-hve vessels inyvard iKiund that day 
There is a remarkable amount ot information condensed 
in the book, winch covers naval warfare a short history of 
the Koval Navy and its development Ihe chapter on 
battle tactics with numerous diagrams showing formation, 
etc, will help the layman to understand many things 
that have perhaps Intherto puz/lcd him A numlier of 
fulbpage photographs of bhips, past and present, together 
with pen-and-ink sketches, increase the value of the 
book, which is one to be read vncl letained lor reference 



Ftm The Royal Navy Loro Neloon about 1802 

Of OeoAiny Ptfr«it (After Beecby. Dake of WoUlagton CoUocilon) 

{SkMfH Press) 



CiciL Freeman Qreoo 

Aithor of "Tlie Bn/enConf Sblon (Hutchln<(on) 


Frcjm naval \ aifau and its lemblc eonstcjucnces it is 
a pleasure to turn to a fiiencllv nvalrv on the sea the 
contest for that blue iibband of the vacliting world— 
till Xmenevs (up Ihtrc is pet haps no one event in the 
world nf sport that arouses such a world-widt interest, 
and its history as told bv Mr Nigel I indsay ol the 
Koval I Istd 'X dchl Club comes at an oppottuiu moment 
1 01 Its genesis v^t have to go bac k to the time of flic 
Cireat 1 xhibition ol iS->o wlien Inurica a schooiiei- 
yacht and the hrst to sail the Atlantic came over 011 
the invitation of British yaehtsiiun and took iwav 
the Clip that has since Ixiriio the name of the vacht 
Ihe author reminds us that she was not aetuallv 
the winner as the Amencdii vaebl did not com- 
j)lete the course, but in a generous gesture the 
Bnlisli \acht did not press its legitimate claim 
I nlorlunateh that hue sporting spirit was not 
reciprocated in the vears that followed and several . 
ol the laces engcndeied bad letling tliat however 
lias pissed away and the unsatisfactory conditions 
under which the races were onre sailed exist no 
longer Hp to the time ol tlu Lipton era it is 
rather cliff cull to sai which race caused tlu most 
interest but perhaps it was in 1887 when Thistle 
was the challengei As a lad we remember her 

lying otf the New Thames Yacht Club at Gravesend, 
when King bdward, then Piince of Wales, came 
down We all took a personal prde in the yacht 
and were convinced the cup would come back, may 
Six iliomas lipton have the luck he deserves 
llie very tine illustrations help one to realise 
the change in the design of the boats from the 
first challenger, iainbrta, with her sejuare topsail 
and foresail, to the cutter iig of the hhamrocks, 
though one x egrets it was apparently not possible to 
include Shamrock V as she is the first to have Ber¬ 
mudian ng To yachtsmen the details of each yacht 
will be of special interest, whilst the maps of the 
racing courses and the conditions of the 1930 chal¬ 
lenge will be helpful to all. Mr Lindsay has carefully 
compiled all that is of interest and, although he savs 
no one but a yachtsman will be foolish enough to 
read his book, all who take an interest in clean, 
healthy sport will read it with pleasure. 
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THE CAT OF HEAVEN. 

By PiBRRE Loving. 7s. 6d. (Toulmin.) 

With Baudelaire as its hero, this " attempt to interpret 
his mind and wit in relation to the circumstances of his 
life,'* in the words of the publisher, has a public ready 
made for it. What other public it will win for itself 
remains to be seen. It is undoubtedly a clever piece of 
work ; but the Paris in whicli the scene is laid appears to 
us now a slightly silly Paris, and the artists and poets who 
inhabited it, for all their brilliance, a little futile as men. 
This background is, one feels, of rather greater concern 
to the author than a background should be; Baudelaire, 
whose genius should make him stand out from it, tends 
to sink into the position, invidious for a hero, of being 
merely one of a crowd. 


ADVICE TO HIS SON 
BY HENRY PERCY, 

Ninth Earl of Northumberland (1609). 

Edited, with a biographical introduction, by G. B. Harri¬ 
son. 8s. Od. net. (Ernest Benn.) 

For all he ciimc of ancient family with vast estates, it was 
an inheritance of ill-fortune and sorrow that fell to Henry 
Percy, and misfortunes multiplied. His uncle died on the 
scaffold at York for his share in the rising of the north in 
1569. His father—a prisoner in the Tower—was murdered 
in 1585- (The government made out that he committed 
suicide.) His mother pretended no love for the young Earl. 
Marriage with the wufpw of Sir Thomas Perrot and the 
. sister of Essex, " a lady of strong personality and a bitter 
tongue," was a long clash of wills, for Northumberland— 
deaf and hot tempered—quarrelled with Essex and the 
«Countess sided with her brother. Then came the Powder 
Plot, and since his kinsman, Thomas Percy, was in it, then 
must Northumberland be brought to trial'; with the result 
that he stayed in the Tower for fifteen years. During that 
long imprisonment Henry Percy wrote the greater part of 
this " Advice " to his son, which Dr. Harrison has now given 
to the world, prefacing it with an exceedingly useful 
introduction. The " Advice " is in two parts. In the 
Erst part the author is more concerned to set out, with 
refinement of style, his own views on education. The 
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second part is—as Dr. Harrison observes—" no longer a 
treatise on educational method, but autobiography with , 
comments," and " autobiography of this quality is almost 
unique at the beginning of the seventeenth century." 
There is anticipation of Lord Chesterfield’s worldly common 
sense in the proverbial philosophy of Northumberland* 

" It is a greater mishap to become poor than always to have 
been poor." Children learning to read " should rather be 
employed in books well written for the phrase than chosen 
for the matter." Education is to jxjrfect a man " in four 
things specially, graceful manners, commendable exercises, 
tone studies and a well-fashioned mind." Of the com¬ 
mendable exercises, " dancing may be ailmitted to grace 
the carriage." The well-fashioned mind " is free from 
perturbations and unseemly affections.” In the second 
part the reflections are on wives (of whom a low and 
mournful view is taken), servants, and the management of 
landed property. The author has become ” a kind of 
cynical Prospero, contemplating his own failure from the 
confines of a cell." To lii.slorical students, and to a larger 
public this book—small in bulk—should bo entirely welcome. 


HOW TO MANAGE OUR WOMEN. 

By Henry Savage. Illustrated by Ai-urev Hammond. 

7s. Orl. not. (Toulnun.) 

We might easily accuse Mr. Henry Savage of poking fun 
at himself as well as his neighbour. He is frank enough 
to admit, on the title page of his new book, that it is a 
deception—devices and pretences ottered to sucli a type 
as ” the solicitor’s clerk with an unmaTiageable wife.” It 
is a sprightly excursion into a weighty subject and 
thoroughly appetising, being full of witty ingenuity and 
Uie ripe wisdom of experience. It is only fair to say 
however that it is more a liandlx>ok of evasion than of 
management. Mr. Savage, a cynical being I fear, knows 
quite w'ell that the wi.se male does not attempt to manage 
women, but learns to avoid being managed by them. 
The •' advice " is contained in letters from Mr. Savage to 
his friends, and Mr. Aubrey Hammond’s bizarre drawings 
lay further cmpha.sis on one or two ppinls lest they be 
obscure. We guarantee the book as delicious entertainment 
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FINE 
ANGLING 
FOR 
COARSE 
FISH. 

Lonsdale 
Library. 

Vol. XV. 

12 B. 6d. 

(Seeley , 

Service.) 

' Lord Lons- 
dale in an 
ettitorial in¬ 
troduction ex- 
plains that 
the aim of this 
excellent 
*' library of 
sports, games 
andpa.stimes'' 
is *' to help 
and instruct*'; 
not only the 
beginner 

** who wishes Pfom Fine Angling for Coarse Fish 
to learn all By Erie Parker and other Authorities 

that the S$rmci). 

written word 

can teach him of his chosen subject,” but also '* the more 
experienced sportsman.” The purpose is amply fulfilled 
in the latest volume. Mr. Eric Parker writes engagingly 
and learnedly of the literature of coarse fishing. Mr. 
Edward Knsom deals at length with roach and dace, perch, 
bream, chub, gudgeon and pope. Dr. W. J. Turrell dis¬ 
courses on pike-fishing and the art of spinning. The clerks 
to the Norfolk and Trent Fishery Boards elucidate Broad- 
land fishing and the problems of fishery management. 
Captain A. P. L. Bacon removes all doubts on the legal 
aspect of fishing. In fact nothing relative is omitted, 
and the volume is simply indispensable to all who follow 



From Fine Angling for Coarse Fish 
By Erie Parker and other Authorities 
(vSVsfsy, S$rvico), 



m Btowuig Clear 
Bvjoaevlt" Uncoln 
XApptrton) 


Thi Pikb (Eaox Lucius). 


the craft of old Izaak Walton. More than fifty admirable 
full-page plates and one hundred other illustrations—to 
say nothing of a full bibliography—add to the joy and 
comfort of the reader. 

CHINESE ART. 

By William Cohn. ios. 6 d. net. ( Studio .) 

Chinese art is a product of over three thousand years, 
and Mr. Cohn essays to sketch its history in a brief seventy- 
five pages. In one sense it cannot be done, yet in another 
Mr. c:ohn does it very well. He clears the ground wi th a few 
general remarks upon the three 
- large divisions, or periods, into 

. which Chinese art falls—the 
■ Early (to 249 b.c.) Middle Ages 
' (to A.D. 960), and the Modem 

—and then specifically surveys 
the fields of Architecture, 
Bronzes, Painting, Sculpture, 
(i)eramics, and Jade, Lacquer, 
Textiles and Silver. U nder each 
head he indicates the broad 
features, with a glance at 
structure and development, so 
far as these can be described. 
For Mr. Cohn's chief point is 
that our knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject, judged by the requirements 
of modern scientific method, is 
only in its very infancy. His in¬ 
forming chapters, based upon an 
extensive acquaintance and 
profound understanding of the< 
various arts, are made specially 
valuable by detailed references 
to the ninety accompanying 
plates, which reproduce mainly 
examples from German collec¬ 
tions shown at the exhibition of 
Chinese art in Berlin last yeia, 
WfiAOMii PaoiON. author’s external motive for 

preparing this volume. 
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BRXAND: MAN OP PEACE. 

By Valentimb Thomson. i8s. net. (Hutchinson.) 

The daughter of a former Minister of Marine, herself 
brought up in the husky atmosphere of politics, has built 
up an interesting monograph on a foundation of personal 
memories. Mme. Thomson's study in no way suffers from 
9 ^e contrast between her easy and straightforward manner 
sthd the stormy tale she has to tell» for she gives her narra¬ 
tive a crisp and attractive form by the shortness of her 
chapters and the neatness of her paragraphs. After all 
it is no slight tribute to the sitter when a woman-artist 
can enhance a living 
likeness by the 
delicacy of her strokes. 

We are too much 
accustomed to shrill 
invective in the 
politics of France—a 
country that, as has 
been said, celebrates 
even its school fStes 
by singing the most 
bloodthirsty anthem 
ever known. If M. 

Poincare is the 
Socrates of France 
(especially in looks), 
and the late M. 

Clemeiiccau was her 
5 u r 1 y Diogenes, M. 

Hriand might well be 
classed as the Nestor 
or the Cato, if he 
were not much more 
the man of action 
than the mere oracle. 

Over and over again 
he has made liiinscif 
tlie master in an inter¬ 
national eiic.ounter by 
the breadth of his 
ideas and the modera¬ 
tion of his tone. He 
has been likenect to 
Mr. 1.1 o y d (icorge 
because of his Celtic 
origin and humble 
birth, his emergence 
from parly surround¬ 
ings into an inter¬ 
national figure, h i s 
powers of impro¬ 
visation at unexpected 
crises, and even the 
Druidic amplitude of 
his hair. Hut when 
Mr. George came back 
from the Paris Conference he reduced the account of his 
stewardship to a petty wrangle with Lord Northcliffe, and 
wasted an historic opportunity. On the other hand. 
M. Briand came to London for the Locarno treaty, and no 
one who heard him is likely to forget tlie quiet sphech in 
which, with the spokesman of the Germans facing him, 
be exhorted all present to be good Europeans. Few states¬ 
men in history could have carried off so great a gesture 
with sincerity, but his hearers knew the sentiment was of 
a piece witli his whole career, even where he had to use 
strong measures to save the State. Alas 1 it was his 
colleagues on this occasion who supplied the anti-climax, 
for M. Briand went back that evening to an all-night 
sitting of the Chamber and the politicians who should have 
honoured him strove desperately to turn him out. Mine. 
Thomson brings out the best of her subject's life arid 
character without flattery and without the " schoolboy 
love of antithesis." Her best chapters are the early ones 
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because they forsake the beaten track of the familiar, and 
make his childhood live—the struggle of a Bretdn lad who 
fledged his imagination by reading Jules Verne, and 
brought himself back to realities by a contemplation of the 
sea. When his uncle was carried ashore, the relic of a 
wreck, the lad could look at nothing but the corpse's heavy 
boots; the cruel belongings that had sucked the hapless 
victim down to his death. Only those who have tried are 
aware of the many pitfalls for a writer who attempts the 
biography of a living celebrity, especially one who has been 
nearly a dozen times Premier. There is alwa3rs the scuffle 
of controversy, cross-sectioning by party, the dust of mis¬ 
representation and 
the danger of spoiling 
the result by a varnish 
Of gush. Mme. 
Thomson has avoided 
all this, and made us 
her debtors to the 
extent of a convincing 
study of a profoundly 
human being. She 
makes us perceive that 
the " brav’ Aristide " 
has increased his 
stature during the War 
and since, and of how 
many other statesmen 
can the same be said ? 

J.P. C. 

ORDEAL BY 
AIR. 

By John Scott 
Hughes. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Longmans.) 

The biographical 
particulars about Mr. 
Hughes which appear 
on the jacket of the 
book make one wish 
he had given us a 
straight book of ex¬ 
periences. As it is he 
has woven these ex¬ 
periences into a meU>- 
dramatic novel. He 
is well qualifiecl t o 
write about flying and 
certainly conveys 
vividly the emotions 
and sensations of a 
pilot during a forced 
landing at sea. bomb¬ 
ing and sinking a sub¬ 
marine. and other war 
exploits of the old 
R.N.A.S. 1 mean that 
Mr. Hughes is all right 
" in the air," but when he comes to earth and wades about 
in espionage, making his hero the victim of a fool com- 
.nander and very nearly the victim of a German spy, the tale 
loses strength and vigour. Nevertheless, a readable book, 
'v^ith good things wrapped round a wellnigh worn out plot. 

ETRURIA PAST AND PRESENT. 

By M. A. Johnstone. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

To the library of books about Italy there seems no 
end; to them Mr. Johnstone's volume is by no means 
the least welcome, since it provides in compact and read¬ 
able form a mass of information about some of the most 
captivating people and towns of the country. Mr. John¬ 
stone does not write for irippers. but for intelligent travellers . 
who are willing to absorb a certain amount of liard fact 
and steer their way through conflicting theories. Vet he 
is never dull, and his book is made the more valuable for 
its ample illustrations and diagrams. 
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From The Hers Mountains 
By ChrUtophar Marlowe 
{Bodlty Head). 


Valley of the Bode 
NEAE Thalb. 


THE HARZ MOUNTAINS. 

By CnKiSTOPHEK Marlowe. 8 s. 6 d. (Bodley Head.) 


Before the War the Harz Mountains were comparatively 
little known by English visitors, who kept to the line 
Hanover-Brunswick-Magdeburg and did not venture south¬ 


ward to such lovely 
little .spots as Halber- 
stadt,, Gislar, Werni- 
gerodeanid Qupdlthburg 
--still less 10 the 
fantastic Brocken with 
\ts grim stories of 
Walpurgisnacht. Now 
that Germany is again 
welcoming tourists, Mr. 
Marlowe should find 




RAMBLING KID. 

By Charles Ashlbigh. 78. 6 d. (Faber & Faber<V 

Semi-illiterates are the favourite figures in contemponuy 
American fiction. Mr. Theodore Dreiser, Mr. John dos 
Passos and Mr. Ernest Hemingway are finding shoals of 
imitators. It would perhaps be unfair to Mr. Ashleigh 
to say that he has copied these transatlantic writers, 
especially as he has given his hero an East London birth¬ 
place; but certainly his picturesque yam of the life^of ' 
Joe Crane, called by his proletarian associates, London 
Slim," on tramp through America, approximated in its 
telling to the immediate popular American model, which 
disdains all elegance. Like Mr. Upton Sinclair, Mr. 
Dreiser and Mr. dos Passos, Mr. Charles Ashleigh has 
evidently strong sympathy for America's revolutionary 
Labour movement. Joe is early made a member of that 
formidable organisation, the I.W.W., and is henceforward' 
hailed as a " Wobbly." He becomes a hobo, jumps trains, 
and every now and then does a job of printing, but he 
gets right into Red politics wherever he goes: his one 
love affair is with a Communist girl. Gne of his com¬ 
rades who believes in taking money from the rich to 
retain for the poor, involves Joe in a hold-up of wealthy 
townsmen. Tliough he is entirely innocent, he is lodged 
in the county jail. Tliis is all to the good for the book as 
it ena bles the ai .^hor to present a startling view of American 
prison life. Joe g^.s a lucky release and is smuggled out 
of California disguised as a sailor. 

DOWN TO THE SEA. 

By B. Alexis Macandrew.* 7s. Gel. (John Murray.) 

" 1 mean tc. be beautiful and seductive." is Leone 
Lombard’s decision when her parents ask her to choose a 
career before she leaves school. Then a miracle happens, 
an uncle dies and leaves her five hundred pounds a year till 
she is of age, and a fortune after that. She gets a little fiat 
in London, looks up her school friends and learns her pro¬ 
fession. In spite or because of its note of modernity, its 
clipped phrases, its cocktail loving girls and boys, wc have 
here the old story of beauty, youth, love and rivalry; 
the sense and nonsense of the young. They all seem able 
to sport motor-cars, and kisses are popular, almost as 
frequent as cocktails, and. so somewhat cheap. These 
young people are however much more self-reliant and more 
sensible than the sweet maidens of past years. The end of 
the story is marvellously hidden untii the last paragraph. 



himself in great de¬ 
mand as, a guide, 
philosopher and friend 
to those contemplating 
a trip to this district 
—a trip which, as 
tlie present* reviewer 
can testify, will 
remain conspicuously 
in their memory. 
Mr. Marlowe writes 


easily and entertain¬ 
ingly, managing t o 
^ cram k great deal of 
illlonnatibn into a 
that can 
comfortaNy be slipped 
lerto the pocket. 


From A Wayfarer in Whies 
By W. Watkln DttiM 
{Mahtten), 
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THE heavens and THE UNIVERSE. 

By Oswald Thomas. Fh.D. Translated by Bernard. 

Mxall. 7s. 6 d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Oswald Thoma.s is a professor at Vienna and the 
late director of the Uraina Observatory. For many years 
he was accustomed to conduct parties on astronomical 
) ^night excursions. We observed the stars; we imagined 
Ourselves transported into the space of the universe; and 
often I continued my talks until the sun rose to greet us." 
It is those talcs, illuminated with the professor's sketches 
and diagrams, that are now given to an English audience 
in this eminently readable book. We can imagine nothing 
more helpful to all who would know something of the 
constellations of the 
heavens, of the 
movements of shoot¬ 
ing stars, of the 
limits of the milky 
way and the glory 
revealed by the tele¬ 
scope. To the plain 
man, conscious of 
ignorance in the 
presence of nightly 
wonder, a book like 
this is invalaablc. 

Ignorance can be dis¬ 
pelled without the 
telescope and know¬ 
ledge extended, 
thanks to Dr. Oswald 
Thomas and his 
translator. 




BY THE 
WATERS OF 
BABYLON. 

By " Anonymous.” 

2iii . net. 

(Hutchinson.) 

The author of that 
much-debated book. 

"The Pomp of 
Power," here renews 
tlin hubbub as to 
his identity, but with 
rather less frankness 
and attack. For 
instead of flaying 
other people he 
mouiit.s the pedestal 
of reminiscent mono¬ 
logue. and gives us 

a series of anecdotal ny Leo Markum 

recollections rather [Appleton), 

than a. matter-of-fact 

autobiography. He has a pen that is eminently suited to 
the lighter task—allusive, diverse and free from misgiving. 
He has watched life at many points—Canada, the law, 
society, politics, journalism (ownership included), and a 
round of ” good men’s tatl^." This perhaps is what lends 
the book its ” clarety " flavour and zest, and eliminates 
the trite, the tumid and the stale. The author gives the 
palm to Brussels in respect, not only of fine Burgundy, but 
certain lines of cookery, but it is an agreeable relief to find 
that he devotes his book, not to victuals and kitcben-lorc. 
but to the people he has met and the things they had 
to say: 

" A few months ago I happened to be dining one night at a 
foreign legation in a Continental capital. The French, Belgian. 
Dutch and Hungarian nationalities were represented amongst 
the twelve persons around the table, who also included three 
English-speaking people—two Americans and an Englishman. 
Yet at a certain moment my neighbour and myself happened to 


notice that all the conversation—and the conversation was not . 
general—was being carried,on in English. Twenty yean ago 
that would never have been seen—or rather heara." 

Perhaps it would justify a higher complacency if the 
English-speaking guests had been as competent in other 
languages as their neighbours evidently were. Elsewhere, 
as one might expect from his previous book, the autlior 
dips his pen pretty freely into politics. He tells how Mr. 
Lloyd George asked Mr. J. M. Keynes once at dinner his 
opinion on his financial policy, and got the answer : "All 
nonsense "—-one that must have made an . ice course 
needless. The book is decidedly entertaining, and is full 
of that essence of interest—little known things about well- 
known people. Nothing has been better said, for instance, 

about I^y Astor 
than somebody’s 
comment quoted 
here—that slie differs 
in one important 
respect from Lady 
Randolph Churchill 
—that she is inter¬ 
ested in movements, 
whereas her com¬ 
patriot has known 
no interests except 
"Randolph and 
Winston." 

THE ORDEAL 
OF MARK 
BANNISTER. 

By A. Compton 
Rickbtt and 
Patrick Leyton. 

7S. 6d. 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 
One moral of this 
absorbing story is 
not to evince an ih- 
* Icrest in crime in the 
presence of literal¬ 
minded busybodies. 
That is what Mark 
Bannister did in Ills 
dryly humorous way, 
and when his aunt 
died suddenly hi his 
flat, leaving him all 
her wealth, some 
people began to talk 
about his curious 
interest in weed¬ 
killers. Rumour grew 
and grew until Ban¬ 
nister’s life became 
haunted, and there 
wa.s a guilty secret in 
his mind which lent 
force to the fal.se suspicions. This situation is very orgjnally 
conceived and handled, and the story is driven almbet to 
the verge of tragedy. The method of Bannister's escape 
from this thraldom will come as a complete surprise to the 
reader. Murder had been committed, but it was only by 
a detective's clever use of a dictaphone that the real 
criminal was convicted by his own recorded conversqj^on. 
This book will take a high place among the detective 
stories of the 3'ear. Its writing and its characterisation 
give it distinction among its kind. 

PEARLS, ARMS AND HASHISH. 

By Henri de Monfried. Written down by Ida Treat. 

Illustrated i8s. net. (Gollancz.) 

" The Sea-Wolf," we are told, was the name given by the 
British Admiralty to M. Henri de Monfried, otherwise 


Thb mav-Poue. 

After a painting by J. Nash. 
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Abd el Hai, a Frenchman of New English ancestry who went 
native, and became slave-trade^, pearl-fisher, gun-runner 
and hashish-smuggler in the Red ^a and Indian Ocean— 
a picturesque background for adventures some of which 
M. de Monfried’s ingenious apologia pro vita sua does not 
quite succeed in making commendable. There is a half- 
veiled reference to Colonel Lawrence which throws a curious 
light on our relations with the Arabs; the account of the 
pearl fisheries is interesting; and some vivid pen-pictures 
are given of life among the Somalis and other natives. 
We notice, by the way. that the old story of the Essex men 
who cut ofi the calf’s head to extricate it from a gate seems 
to have its counterpart in Somaliland. One is inevitably 
reminded of the old African ivory trader, whose reflections 
and adventures were recorded in a similar way by a woman 
noHrelist. The book has no index, and one wishes that some 
of M. de Monfried's water-colour sketches liacl been included 
axdbng the illustrations ; but the story he has to tell is an 
unusual and interesting one, and it has been admirably 
set down. 

GOD IN THE SLUMS. 

By Hugh Redwood, is. net paper ; 2h. 6d. net cloth. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

If the Salvation Army did no other work, its work in 
the slums w'ould command the attention and admiration 


of the world. In this record of the Slum Posts there is 
no trace of hysteria and false emotion. It is the work of 
a prominent London journalist. Mr. Hugh Redwood, who 
by the accident of the Thames flood two years ago dis¬ 
covered the slums and discovered the *' Army." There is 
a marvellously thrilling " story within a story " told here 
as to how this book came to be written. This is one of the 
most romantic and inspiring stories we have ever read. 
A band of young women are bringing in the Kingdom of, 
God as part of the day’s work. Here is a noble answer 
to religious scepticism and vain questionings as to the 
reality and power of tlie Unseen. In this book we feel 
the glow of the primal fire of early Christianity. It is 
impossible to underestimate the magnitude of the slum 
task. Rat-ridden, obscene hovels and their ghoulish 
inhabitants are cleansed and renewed. The hungry who 
seek bread are sustained, the weak are defended, sometimes 
at the cost of life itself. Self-efiacenient is a simple instinct 
with the devoted slum staff of the Salvation Army. Their 
first duty to themselves and to the community, they would 
say, is the practice of the presence of God. The Slum 
Officer stops murder, rescues girls and women from the 
streets, and mends ever>^hing from broken heads to 
broken hearts, and it is all in the day’s programme and 
alw'at's the officer is *' led by God." Do not argue for or 
against miracles, do not philosophise about prayer—^read 
this hook ! If God is not in this 



in the Slums WRAnran Drwon. 

JSjr HuiR RBdwood Ftom a <bBwiiig by Flank ^Bnogwyn. 

{Hoddtf & :nougkhn). 


work wc need not trouble about 
Him. This is a book of miracles as 
up to date as the morning paper. 
Men and women are being made 
new and old things are passing away. 
Mr. Hugh Redwood quotes this 
unemotional but typical report of 
a Slum Officer —note the significance 
of ttie last sentence : 

" I thought r would pmwl around, 
and just make friends where I could. 
So I entered a yard. The Uou.se.s were 
all broken and empty, but something 
led me to peep into one of them. 1 
thought at the iime it was curiosity, 
but 1 afterwards knew it was God. 
.Huddled up in a comer was a young 
woman witii a wee baby. There was 
no bed for them,'and she was black with 
bruises. She had lived with a man who 
had turned her out after ten years, 
during which time she had Ixjrne him 
nine children. To-day she has died 
from exposure and inattention at the 
birth of the baby. The man, since he 
is not married to her, goe.s free. Of 
course I am fixing up the children." 

It is not too much to say that here 
is another "Broken Earthenware," 
and it has qualities that make it of 
more universal appeal. In the face 
of the facts and romance of this 
book, questions of theology fade 
into insignificance. It is the work 
of Christ, the remaking of men and 
women. 

THAT WILD LIE. 

By Naomi Jacobs. 7s. 6d. 

(Hutchinson.) 

A really good yarn ^vith a genuine 
grip upon character. Emmanuel 
Gollantz. the Jew who came to 
England to found a family and a 
fortune, is a magnificent figure, 
kindly and hard, worldly and simple, 
and with constant and great integ¬ 
rity of purpose. The story itself 
presents tittle tliat is arresting; but 
the telling of it makes the book 
very much worth reading. 
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NIGHT RAIDERS 
OF THE Air. 

By A. R. Kingsford. 78. 6d. (John Hamilton.)] 

This book has two defects. It is overburdened 
with slangs and its author is too much inclined to 
follow the war-books of the " women and wine *' 

' School. This is a pity because he has a good story 
tl^ tell, and his sense of the dramatic enables him to 
tell his story extremely well. The “ I of the story 
is an artist whom we first meet as a soldier with New 
Zealand troops on their way to the War. He has 
adventures^ which make good reading, before he is 
transferred to the Flying Corps. We are given a use¬ 
ful insight into the flying training organisation in 
England from the schools at Denham and Oxford, 
through reserve and home defence squadrons, to the 
fighting school at Tiirnlierry. After a spell as an 
anti-Zeppelin pilot at home, the narrator joined 
No. 100 Squadron in France. Tliis was in January, 
1918. and he is at fault when he describes the squadron 
as a unit of the Independent J^'orce which was in fact 
not formed until June, 1918. But this is a small 
slip, and the account he gives of the niglil-flying 
exploits of the h'.G. 2()’s is authentic and exciting. 
The illustrations arc first class. 

HEIRS. 

]iy ('oKNKLiA Jamks ('avnon. 7.S. <»d. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 

Here is a quiet, worth-while Ixiuk. Its characters 
may be a little dull, but they are flesh and blood. 
Miss ('annon’s heroine, Marilla Lamprey, has nothing 
improbable about her except her name. Marilla 
comes to the little manufacturing town of Lovell, in 
New Ham]ishire, as a school teacher. It is not long 
before she falls in with a worthy admirer, Seth 
Walton, a millowner, a man of some culture, a little 
burdened by liis own shy reserve. Marilla keex»s on 
with her leaching after marriage, as she i.s intensely 
interested in her pupils, who arc for the most part the 
children of Polish workers. The author indicates how 
.so fiercely a national race as the Poles tiecamc rapidly 
merged in the l)ody of American citizenship. Manila 
is esj^ecially concc; ned with the progress of Ewa Zabka, 




From Night Raiders of the Air 
By A. R. Kingsford 
{Hamilton). 


** Ha RBUIAaBD THB BOMB 
FROM THB RACK AND 
QAUNLV CkIMBBD BACK ** 


the worst girl in the school. She teaches her self-respect, reader has to own himself beaten. " 1 Like a Good 


which develops into extreme vanity. Ewa however later Murder '* is well written, well constructed, and one of the 


settles down into a model mother. In the meantime things most competent thrillers to date. 


have been going badly in the Walton household -Marilla. 


who sees the young wives around her happy with a pleni¬ 
tude of children, is denied that motherhood which she 
longs for. Estranged from Seth, she goes to Europe and is 
later recalled by news of his serious illness. Seth is crippled 
for life and Marilla finds her vocation in mothering a 
helpless mate. 

I LIKE A GOOD MURDER. 

By Marcus Magill. 7s. 6d. (Kuopf.) 

And it was a magnificent and justly deserved murder ! 
A few moments after Molly Sullivan, who read altogether 
too many lurid nov^s, had uttered the words " 1 like a 
good murder," Peter Read’s dead body was discovered 
in the back room of the little Brompton Road restaurant 
where Molly had spoken. It is Dr. Middleton, the Harley 
Street specialist, who really guesses the murderer’s identity 
from the first and sets the trap which clears seven out of 
the eight suspects. In the interval one has a most thrilling 
pursuit, false clues, love interest, shots, humour and much 
vivid characterisation. There is, moreover, a sporting 
chance of spotting the winner before Dr. Middleton stages 
the last surprise, but as Marcus Magill has written two 
previous thrillers the chance is only a sporting one. The 
quickness of the hand deceives the eye and the delighted 


EXIT. 

By Hakold Bell Wright. 7s. tid. (.Appleton.) 

This author lias an enormous vogue in America as a 
purveyor of romantic sentimentalism. *' Exit" is not 
a favourable specimen of his art. The play within a 
novel, dealing with the characters of the novel itself, is 
a method of writing for Gidc or Pirandello, not for a 
master of extended novelettes like Mr. Harold Bell Wright. 
" The people in the play,” as Mr. Wright calls them, 
are Antonio Latour, an old actor with a heart of gold; 
Harriet Noel, the great actress, also sterling; Roy 
Donovan, the wortliless actor whom she marries ; Herre 
Donovan, their son, an embryo David Garrick, ard his 
callous half-brother, Bruce Carey, who somehow married 
the exquisite Ann, who loved Pierre. The aged Antonio 
says he will make them into a play and he does, much 
to the detriment of Roy Donovan and Bruce Carey. 
Bruce deprives Pierre of the money which was to educate 
him for the stage, and Pierre’s father, Roy, becomes a 
murderer. It is all cleared up in " After the Play." leaving 
Ann and Pierre still very unhappy. Pierre’s creator has 
handicapped him with a dreadfully facetious form of 
speech. The book is badly constructed and totally unreal 
in its characterisation. 
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ORIENTAL 
MEMORIES OP A 
GERMAN 
DIPLOMATIST. 

By Friborich Rosen* 
15s. (Methuen.) 

Dr. Rosen has shown 
his affinity with Persian 
literature in many 
scholarly renderings of 
its poets, but some dread 
attached to the prospect 
of what he would have 
to say about the conflict 
of European policies in 
liiiMVMM Western Asia. There he 

authority, for his father 
V Or^Waib. h» i»t iJm » on, was Consul in Jerusalem 

(John Murray). himself succerf^ - and 

^ nearly the whole of his 

long career has been 
sps^t in Persia, Syria, Bagdad and the Holy Land, with 
big loops into India, Egypt and Arabia. But from the 
very^>opening this book dispeU any fears, and even in his 
most^ patriotic moments t1|p author makes one feel the 
presence of a travelled scholar with a delightful sense of 
humour, and a sense of racial psychology that is all too 
‘rare among his countrymen. He h^ no sympathy with the 
atUimportant Bagdad Railway scheme, and although he is 



dkAinial Memoriw 
By prtiMch Roteii 


BiAaH4-PmDeua, QaaeaN or PaaaeijiB, 
PaaeiAN Oountrv hpom in Smimran. 


mercifuf to the ex- 1 
Kaiser, we learn 
that when that 
turgid monarch paid 
his celebrated visit 
to the Holy City 
(and made a breach 
in its precious walls 
to admit his caravan 
of pomp), he did not 
even ask the 
identity of the 
German savant who 
showed him round. 

In after years he 
showed that he Liviu RRanaANU. 

thought it was Dr. Author of The Forest of the Hanged*’ 
Rosen, and our {AlUn S-Unwin). 

author admits h e 

knew his man too well to contradict. What a sidelight 
on Imperial infallibility ! But the best part of the volume 
has no taint of politics at all, and the Herr Doktor is never 
more himself than when he is discoursing of Eastern poetry 
and humour, or describing the luscious hospitalities that 
bring them back to life. No one has better told the story 
of the insistent Englisli dame who got an audience of the 
Sultan through a giand vizier’s guile. When the " Shadow 
of Allah *' ordered her out, the royal imprecation was 
interpreted into a gracious permission to view the royal 
gardens. There is genuine laughter also in the stories 
of the fat postmaster, tlie ambassador who did his own 
cooking, and the ways of native servants. Though Dr. Rosen 
resented the Teutophobe views of the late Sir 
Valentine Chirol, he recounts some excellent 
anecdotes illustrating the latter's marvellous 
knowledge and bonhomie. Also he pays a 
profound tribute to tlie quiet dignity and energy 
of the British diplomatic service, as well as to the 
personal charm and courtesy of the Hardinges, 
the Nicolsons, the Lascelles and other families 
who have left tlieir memory fragrant throughout 
the Near East. He declares his conviction tliat 
India's diversity of races and religions must 
banish the hope of her self-government for 
generations to come. He argues for a non- 
racial and non-political reservation with regard 
to the Holy Places, and he repeatedly laments 
the fate that has dashed his hopes of an Anglo- 
German alliance. But where we feel regrets, it 
is that Germany never listened to the old regime 
of culture that he adorns — broad in spirit, 
keen for knowledge, and appreciative of merit 
wherever it occurs. J. P. C. 

YEARS OF GRACE. 

^ By Margaret Ayer Barnes. 75. Od. 
(Constable.) 

Here we have a long and polished domestic 
novel about American people of the upper middle 
class. It stretch^ over five hundred and eighty 
pages. Jane, tlie heroine, is for ever struggling 
with the problems of life. At the end, when we 
leave her in middle age, she thinks tUngs over 
once more. *' To what end do you struggle to 
live with dignity and decency and decorum ? 
Was it only to cultivate in your own character' 
that intangible quality that Jane, for want of a 
better word, bad defined as grace ? '* This is a 
careful study of a tired and anxious womap 
Vithout the consolations of religion.. Ibe hook* 
with its large canvas passes the supreme test: Is 
it readable ? " triumphantly. But it is predomi- 
. ^ nandy a study of the emotions nmipant in a large 

IMIMRAN.* fauiily observed from a feminine angle; so we do 
not recommend the average man to read it. 
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SIR JOHN MAGILL'S LAST JOURNBV. 

By Frbsman WIILS Cro»ts 7 s 6d net (Collins) 

Thu u good workmanship and a highly credible story 
Our old friend Inspector trench is tackling the job of his 
career Sir John Magill set off for a certain place in 
Ir^nd but never reached his destination Apparently 
there was a good reason for this journey and one which 
^ Suggested the motive for crime, but the good reason and 
the obvious motive clothed a deeper and moie diabolical 
intention 'Jhe outstanding quality in the unrk is that 
there are no loose ends left ungathered Every possi¬ 
bility IS explored thoroughly m the sort of painstaking way 
we might e\pect of Scotland Yard when dealing with an 
actual major crime But the ingenuity of this case does 
not rest there, for the criminals involved are not gn^en 
superhuman qualities they remain what the average 
cnminal is. a misguided (even if clever) fool It is the 
competence of the storv which cames this book, the 
wnting IS quietlv effective without being brilliant 


A VOYAGE TO PURILIA 

By Flmek Kiel*. 7s 6d ((^ollancz) 

An ethnologist and an aeronaut set off in quest of the 
fabled planet. Put ilia, where they duly landed after a 
momentous voyage through space Piirilia they found to 
be strangely similar to the earth, but the difference was 
fven more striking lor life and conduct in Punlia were 
a realisation of all the accepted conventions of cinemaland 
Ihe air was somewhat difficult to bieathe. the atmosphere 
throbbed with continual music, hgures unaccountably 
swelled up to such gigantic proportions that the falling 
tear of a heioine resemided a golf-ball, and ever and anon 
monstrous platitudes echoed tlirough space uttered by 
The Presence Headers may be assured that this i«* a most 
diverting and searching satiie Jhere does not seem to 
be a single (inoma convention that is not delightfulK 
burlesqued in a gay book nothing is funnier than the 
utteianccs of llie Presence which recaptures perfectly the 
fatuit\ of the cinema caption Mr Hice is to be con¬ 
gratulated on his clesei and diverting use of the I topian 
framewotk Ihe subject called aloud for satiic and Mr 
Hicc has hlhd tlu gap 



I font The Handbook of Cyprus Thr Cloirtriis or 

Bv Su Runald Stom and BRkLARAISR 

Bryan Tintm O Dm ti ftcMColo) 

(CAmtopAers) 

THE THREE R’S 

H\ Gam AT 7s od (Huddci A btoughton ) 

\N c (jfien onOrr wh\ (vanpat is not e\cn better known 
as a writer His Ixioks arc those of a 
seasoned tra veller and soldier his wide 
experience of men 111 strange places, 
and Ins keen wist outlook on life 
illuminate and enrich Ins pages and 
it an^ bod\ uho leads this review does 
not know his Magic Ladakh we 
are sorr\ foi them In Ihe ihree 
Hs he IS perhaps not Ixjing o\ er¬ 
st nous it is a light tale of \illainv 
and horror Ihe three R s are a baiul 
of notorious cnminals (One is 
R>kins. a Rus«-ian chemist) lhe\ 
do awa\ with that skilful secret service 
agent fulcs Guichard lht\ used 
a woman to do it at hast so I 
imagine it She would onl> be a 
tool -a pawn in a chess-player s 
hands I here are some st’^ong 
scenes in this romantic novel One 
of the most thnlhng is when the hero 
goes eascsdropping on an insecure 
parapet The noose liolds. he hears 

the plotters sa\, * and m ten days we 
shall leave England Once m 
( aucasia we're safe . the girl will be 
in good hands then ' We cordially 
recommend “Ihe Three Rs but 
we want 'Ganpat' to write alxiut 
Central Asia next time 
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THE BOOXMAH 
AUTUMlj[ X930 

■- If 

huntsman xn thb sky. 

By Granville Toogooo. 78. 6 d. 

(Heinexnann.) 

The huntsman, we may as well say at once, is Orion. 
Bart Garrison saw it at the end " burning clear, white and 
lustrous/' He recognised, it in the heavens " with- a deep 
stirring of the heart: Orion 1 " The author of this long 
and not by any means immature first novel tells us : 
'* It is broadly'a study of "the creative mind struggling for 
realisation in the face of cloying influences.” But the 
reader must not be put off by that. For there is much 
hne writing in the b^k, and there are descriptions of tlie 
country at dawn and dusk,, in sunshine and moonlight, 
that are amazingly virell done. And the chief characters 
are drawn vividly. There is no getting away from Grand¬ 
father Lloyd*. The scene is Philadelphia,, and it is to 
]^Uadelplua Bart has returned from the study of music 
m Paris. We follow the workings of his mind, and his 
adventures until the day wlien his friendvthe little Jew 
from Geneva conducted Hart's great piece in Kew York. 
It is a great achievement to have written so powerful and 
so clean a Ixxik as ” Huntsman in the Sky." 

THE YELLOW CYGNET. 

By Harold UeocLiFi'E. 7s. Od. 

(Cecil Palmer.) 

The first fxirt of this book about Australia concerns 
itself with a rather theatrical crime; the second—and 
best—part with life in the Bush and the hunt for gold ; 
the third with politics and the elucidation of the crime. 
The author has interesting material at his disposal, and 
can describe picturesquely the scenes he obviously knows 
so well, but his characters are unreal, .and their conversa¬ 
tions are intolerably long and stilted. No one alive holds 
forth at such length. 


LEVON WEST. 

" Modem MasterB*of_£tching Series. 

Mr. Malcolm C. Salaman is remarkably expert in the 
^ of the Introduction. This volume on Levon West is 
the twenty-fourth on the Masters of Etching for which he 
has provided a preface, and it might be the first, so freshly 
does he state the biographical facts and comment on the 
artist's plates. Mr. West is an American etcher witli a 
picturesque career; Mr. Salaman relates it pleasantly, 
and is admiring, but judiciously so, of his etchings, of which 
twelve are reproduced here. They illustrate mainly the 
artist's love of and success wit!) the lonely spaces of the 
Kockies. 


VALLEJO KITTY. 

By Ann Knox. 7.S. Cd. 

(Constable.) 

Kitty, too pretty for her own safety, never had a chance 
to lead a respectable life, and was immersed in the im¬ 
moralities of San Francisco while still little more than a 
child. It was only when love came her way that she 
craved for something better, escaped from the atmosphere 
of glittering evil and started afresh in England, posing as 
a young American widow. A natural simplicity in her, 
unharmed by all her experiences, won her friends and 
brought her the security she yearned for; and many 
years later, when driving in Hyde Park, .she encountered 
again the man she had loved in San r‘Tancisco»'the man 
who unknowing'y had caused her to change the whole 
tenor of her life. Miss Knox’s new hook is a vivid and 
powerful piece of work; some readers will find it too 
outspoken, but the characters arc amazingly alive ; and 
the unpleasantness of its theme is modified by subtle 
humour and a rich understanding of humanity. 
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LORD BIRKENHEAD AS A WRITER 

By J. P. Collins 


A ny estimate of Lord Birkenhead as a writer must 
be a subordinate one, for we must beir in mind 
his legal eminence and his astonishing political career. 
The marvel was, not that he should write as easily and 
forcibly as he did, but that the strain he put upon his 
energies left him time t^ write at all. Perhaps it was 
impossible for a man 
of his versatility and 
impulse not to exercise 
his pen. Self-expres¬ 
sion on paper came as 
naturally to him as 
hard riding or a smash¬ 
ing game of tennis. 

He needed all such 
outlets for venting his 
love of action and 
ideas, and his intense 
enjoyment of personal 
encounter. 

He resembled 
Johnson in his resolute 
habit of flying at the 
extreme mark, and 
striving manfully for 
the victory. Gibbon 
and Burke were the 
lasting influences on 
his style. Too often 
he ignored Burke’s 
condemnation of the 
orator who relied on 
ingenuity for winning 
applause. In the same 
way he may have 
relied as a writer too 
much on his notorious 
. facility. In any casfc 
^ it is difficult to say of 
many a passage taken 
at random, whether it 
was written, or spoken, 
or both. But having 
diosen his models, he 
never deserted them, 
ao that from first to 
' l^t his style remained curiously consistent, perhaps 
/ b^use he never quite outlived the atmosphere of the 
, Oadord Union. 

t iiat style of his lay half-way between the'Bar and the 


forum. With its array of Latinistic terms, and “ long- 
tailed words in -osity and -ation,” it was less imper¬ 
sonal than it seemed. It had more of the eighteenth 
than the nineteenth century in its composition, but 
lent itself all the more to the purposes of invective, 
controversy, exhortation, irony. If it had a fault, it was 

the common fault of 
the Ciceronian school 
—that it lacked the 
vital element of idiom. 
There is always a risk 
of its practitioners 
mistaking the positive 
for the accurate, and 
resonance for infalli¬ 
bility. But he never 
debilitated his utter¬ 
ances by amplification, 
as Dr. Parr said, 
or “encroached on 
eternity," as was said 
of Cockbum. If he 
was sententious he was 
never florid. He never 
“ spoke essays" or 
“ wrote debates." 

What is more to the 
purpose, he usually hit 
the mark, and hit it 
hard. He could clinch 
his characterisation of 
Mr. Lloyd George in 
a sentence: " He is 
not very easy to grip." 
And he could put a 
subtle flash of humour 
in a frank, crisp 
dictum like the one 
about the late Lord 
Curzon: 

" We have the 
highest authority for 
believing that the 
meek shall inherit 
the rarth ; though 1 
have* never found 
any particular corro¬ 
boration of this aphorism in the records of Somerset 
House. Lord Curzon is not meek; nor do 1 know oi 

" Tumiiig Points in Hi .^nry." By the late Earl ol Birker- 
bead. 21a. (Hutchinson.) 
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any particular reason why he should be.. But personally 

1 dislike meek men." 

Parliamentarians who chain themselves to the chariot 
of Fleet Street have been known to regret it. Lord 
Birkenhead had no reason to complain so far * as 
remuneration was concerned. He said that his first 
twb books brought hiih £6o api^ ; and they say that 
before he had finished with publishers and agents he 
was receiving as much as £500 an article. But the 
whirligig of journalism has had its revenges, and much 
of what he wrote at high pressure, with such facile 
execution and with more indebtedness to others than 
he could always remember to acknowledge, may not 
be worth reprinting in his “ Collected Works." 

4 But. let us judge him at his best. Many of his 
admirers, if asked to name a favourite and typical piece, 
would probably vote for the rectorial address he gave 
Aberdeen a couple of years ago, when he spoke up 
earnestly for intellectual honesty, plus the cultivation 
of a charm of manner. This, coming from such a 
quarter, may have given pause to some of the budding 
Aberdonians, and their opportunity came later. 

And now we come to “ Turning Points in History," 
a posthumous book that, like Esau, lacks its father's 
blessing and, what is more, his final supervision. Yet 
with aU its imperfections on its head, it contains some 
of his ripest historical criticism. From Salamis to 
Dantzig, its twenty essays cover the salient crises in 
twenty-five centuries, and handle them judicially, 
humanly and with the breadth of a man of affairs. They 
combine the virtues of Froude without his errors, 
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Bageliot without his prejudices, and Boyce without his 
professorialism. It should certainly rank as the best 
among his books. 

Even a Benthamite with a disdainful visage may 
have senses, affections, passions, and nobody ever 
doubted Lord Birkenhead's sincerity when it came to 
the basic facts of life and human relationship. This 
man, so little given to wearing his heart upon his deeve, 
paid a brief and memorable tribute after his mother's 
death which could not have been improved. But he 
surpassed it in the elegiac essay which concludes the 
volume of his " Contemporary Personalities." After a 
chain of superlatives that are easily excusable, he speaks 
of having, within six months, to stand at the graveside 
of two . brothers younger, alas, than himself. He 
proceeds: 

" Of my brother. Captain Sydney Smith, I say nothing 
in this place ; but I have written this of Harold because 
it grieves me that such an injustice should be done 
to his memory as to .suppo.se that he was some faint re¬ 
echo of myself. He was, on the contrary, a man who 
gave strength himself; and had need to derive it from 
no other. My own life is indefinitely weakened by his 
death. I am a poorer man in virtue of it." 

May we not all say the same of him and his passing, 
a decade or two before due time ? If he ever had 
enemies, it was not because of his faults, but because of 
his candour and »iis courage. And even they may own 
they could have spared many a milder critic, if only 
for the Homeric laughter he could wring on occasion 
out of a biting retort or a devastating phrase. 


W. PETT RIDGE 

The Chronicler of the Cockney 

L ondon is haunted by the ghosts of men who have 
loved, and written about her. Doctor Johnson is 
everywhere up and doWn Fleet Street; there and else¬ 
where you find Lamb’, mingling in the surging life of 
the town ; Dickens wanders all over London ai-d makes 
it his o^^t Gissing has coloured Clerkenwell with drab 
romance for ever. And now another who, no less than 
these and such as these, knew and Ipyed the great city 
and its people, has gone from our sight, though to most 
of us he and they will always seem more real and 
alive than the unknown. Hving multitudes who throng 
past us in the busy thoroughfares. 

The London Mr. Pett Ridge came to half a century 
ago was still very much the London Dickens has im¬ 
mortalised in his novels. It had no easy means of 
communication, no electric light, traffic was horse- 
drawn. many of the streets and buildings remained 
exactly the same as when Dickens had been familiar 
with them, and poverty went ragged and barefoot. To 
the majority of people in those days London was 
Dickens's London; the comedy and drama of his stories 
had touched it with magic, and a young man coming 
up from a Kentish village to be a clerk in the Continental 
goods office of a big railway company, at the modest 
salary ot twenty-one shillings a week, must have felt he 
was walking into a story, moving among the very stuff 
td which stones are made., 

He had, and .retained all bis life,an intense admiratimi 


By 

Almey St. John Adcock 

for Dickens, and, like Dickens, he got to know London 
by tramping its streets, and in this way discovered its 
poverty and was filled with compassion for the children 
who played and scuffled on the pavements of its slums. 

When he first arrived he joined the Birkbcck Institute, 
and in a very short time was acting as joint secretary 
of the debating society ; but it was ten years before he 
began to write. The success of a feJlow-student in 
having a turn-over accepted by the Globe induced him 
to attempt to do a sketch himself ; he wrote " A Dinner 
in Soho,” and sent it up to the SL James's Gazette, 
Sidney Low, the editor, not only printed it, but asked 
for more. The result was that he ventured into fiction 
under the pseudonym of Warwick Simp.^on and for a 
considerable while contributed to various periodicals, 
using that name as well as his own. He tells you.,m 
his autobiography," A Story Teller,” how " one glorious 
Saturday afternoon" he pulled off a double event— 
" the St James's printed a sketch by W. Pett Ridge 
and, in the same issue, a story by Warwick Simpson." 

Many men, thus encouraged, would have been tempted- 
to abandon office work straight away. But to the. 
young writer who asked him for advice in procedure;: 
Pett Ridge always recommended caution, and adds/ 
“ I can'truthfully say I have ever practised it." It is, 
after all, the.'iniagitiative man who Is cautious; the 
self-respecting who will not risk being beholden .‘tp 
others. ^ You’will realise too in reading his novels that 
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he ranks common sense at a high level and finds vanity 
amusing; besides, he had seen in his goings about too 
much of the discomforts and humiliations that attach 
themselves to the scarcity of money to dispense rashly 
with a regular salary. Not until he had published his 
first collection of short stories, ** Eighteen of Tliem,” 
and two or three other books, and was earning by his 
pen three times as much as he was earning at the goods 
office, did he decide to devote himself entirely to fiction. 
And no doubt that time spent in an office supplied him 
with much valuable copy for u.se in after years. 

His first novel, " A Clever Wife,” came out in 1895, 
and he continued to pub¬ 
lish a book every year, 
sometimes two, from then 
on. “ Mord E m ’ 1 y, ” 
which appeared in 1898, 
made his future as a 
novelist secure, and 
brought in royalties to 
the day of his death. 

Always he had much in 
common with Dickens; 
like Dickens, he relied on 
character rather than plot, 
and his characters usually 
belonged l6 the hard-up 
section of the community 
and were very real people. 

Nor did he travel far 
outside London for the 
interest of his story. He 
was ver^^ conscious of the 
realities of life, of its 
squalor and hardships, but 
no less of its humour. 

In one particular I tliink 
he scored over Dickens. 

It is true that in Dickens’s 
day the nicer a woman 
was the less character she 
was supposed to posvsess, 
and Dickens was in¬ 
fluenced by the fashion 
of his period. To-day we 
have learned to pay tribute 
tp the woman who can 
earn a livelihood and think for herself, and you will 
find in Mr. Pett Ridge’s books some of the finest types 
of the modem girl—Florence Mackenzie in “ The Two 
Mackenzies,” Sydney Hayward in ” Hayward’s Fight,” 
practical Aimt Bertha in ” Just Like Aunt Bertha ” 
are but three examples of his competent, up-to-date, 
intelligent business woman who, while revealing forcible 
personality and a strong spirit of independence, contrive 
to be as (farming and feminine as any Dickens heroine. 

With the conceit and bombast of youth he had a 
twinkling S3nnpathy; he understood so well the self- 
importance of the young man in his teens who hoped 
passers-by would notice he owned a latdi-key; the 
pride of a lad iii obtaining his first situation; the 
London urchin's glibness at repartee. Robert Mapleton, 
in ** The Slippery ladder,” hands out a lively impudence 
to his elders, and Mr. Pett Ridge says, ” Nothi^ gives 


so much exhilaration to a London youth as a successful 
encounter in words with the mature.” Perhaps his 
fullest, most entertaining picture of a young cockney 
is in " Well-to-do Arthur.” Some people consider he 
was at his best in his short stories and sketches of 
London life ; his humour was crisp and droll, and the 
short story served as an admirable medium for it. He 
was an excellent clubman, and the fund of anecdotes 
he stored in his memory helped to make him a popular 
platform and after-dinner speaker; the grave face he 
kept in telling a tale adding greatly to the zest of it. 
But he could speak earnestly and movingly enough when 

appealing on behalf of 
the slum children, for 
whom he did so much. 

Most men, writers es¬ 
pecially. seem to tunc 
their lives to some pre¬ 
vailing idea. Hardy 
could never escape the 
ironic ; Gissing was ob¬ 
sessed by the futility of 
human existence; the 
key-note of Pett Ridge’s 
life and work was courage¬ 
ous cheerfulness. For the 
quality of cheerfulness he 
had unbounded admir¬ 
ation. ” Cheerfulne-ss,” he 
wrote somewhere, ” is the 
gift of which the gods are 
most jealous, and he who 
possesses it has no right 
to keep it to himself.” 
We are told that to a 
great extent man creates 
the world out of his own 
temperament, and one is 
inclined to believe this 
when one remembers that 
in their books both Gissing 
and Pett Ridge used much 
the same material, describ¬ 
ing the same sort of people 
living under similar con¬ 
ditions ; yet Gissing saw 
little save gloom and 
hopelessness in the mean streets of London, while Pett 
Ridge found a gay heroism and as much cause for 
laughter as for tears. 

This was not because he was less sensible of the 
darker side of things; he did too much to alleviate it 
not to have been acutely sensible of it all the time. 

London is richer and happier to-day because, fifty 
years ago, a young clerk came up out of Kent to work 
in one of its innumerable offices. And I like to think 
that the city, through all its many changes, keeps some 
spirit counterpart where thbse who have loved it and 
gone from it may walk in its familiar shadows, may 
find again the old courts and alleys they knew in their 
youth, and meet other kindred souls who, with them, 
would rather tread the well-known homely ways than 
dwell in some far-off golden heaven that holds no 
memories. 
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'* Chapters of Autobiography/' By the late U)rd Bal¬ 
four. los. 6d. (CasseU.) 

" Kaiser and Chancellor/’* By Karl Friedrich Novak. 

2 IS. (Putnams.) 

** Philip Eulenburg: the Kaiser's Friend/’ By Jr)- 
hannes Haller. English version by lithel Colburn 
Mayne. 2 vols. 508. (^ckcr.) 

** The World I Used to Know.” By Frau Marie von 
Bunsen. i8b. (Thornton Buttcrworih.) * 

” The Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian F.inpirc." By 
Edmund von Glaise-Iiorstenau. 23s. (Dent.) 

” Nearing the End in Imperial Russia." By (Joorge T. 
Marye. x8s. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

*. ** Makers of Modem Europe.” By Count Sforz.*i. 2is. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

t 

Was it Talleyrand or another who .said that those who 
were not adult before 1780 were 
incapable of knowing what 
life can mean ? A realist in 
politics. Talleyrand was at 
heart a great romantic, and we 
have it on the best authority 
that the habit of the romantics 
is to cry "our king was with 
us—yesterday 1 ” Those of 

us who remember an adoles¬ 
cence before 1914 are apt to 
fret the patience of our juniors 
by post-dating by a hundred 
and thirty years the charmed 
chronological line. If the epoch 
which ended in blood and 
flame between 1914 and 1922 
—between the murder of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
at Sarajevo and Mussolini’s 
march on Rome - was not the 
age of gold, it was at least 
the age of tin.sel. and no less 
so because the pageant of 
Europe was composed around 
certain dominant figures clad 
in sober broadcloth and sombre 
fustian. When emperors 
to the east, kaisers to the 
centre, and kings to the west 
dominated ^e scene; when 
materia) p^mss had^dvanced 
so quickly ami so ft^r that armies 
no longer marched on their 
stomachs, but had (so to 
speak) their stomachs brought 
after them along lines of roip- 
munications that were rail ^ ly- 
lines; when a leisured caste was able to play the great 
diplomatic game inherited from eighteenth century an¬ 
cestors at a pace incredible Ixjfore the days of steam and 
electricity ; when massed populations, enjoying or demand¬ 
ing the benefits of popular education, played at being or 
becoming democracies without realising the truth of Jowett's 
remark to tlie young Belloc, tbi^t fou cannot have demo¬ 
cracies without democrats, which meant that you cannot 
in a single gesture acclaim democracy and adulate monarchy; 
when great ladies, a little more dowdy as wives than their 
prototype.s had been as mistresses, still swayed the des¬ 
tinies of kingdoms by their wi^iimsieS or their petulances—- 
when« in short, the continuity of feudalism and aristocratic 
government had begun to respond to the forces of a demo¬ 
cratic modernism but had not been broken thereby, then 
life gained a glamour from the machinations of the great 
which could be enjoyed by the onlooking humble. Von 
dor GoHs had written ” A Nation in Arms.” but not even 
the oonscript nations had realised that, as Count Sforza 
* aaye, when one haa ** sa gewrre,” one must pay for it. and 


that the cheering crowd of to-day. when rival monarchs 
meet amicably, is the cannon-fodder of to-morrow, when 
they meet in enmity. 

Well—the kings, if not the captains, have departed) 
the emperors are ended or exiled; the kaisers, by a 
touch of irony, have been most vulgarly ” kicked out.” 
Here, in eight volumes, like the eight scenes of a pageant 
play, we have an almost complete picture of the end of the 
epoch which, to a Talleyrand de nos jour, must seem in 
retrospect as delectable as did that earlier time to the 
French cynic—and which, in actuality, and to a modem 
mind and imagination, was as utterly deplorable. 

Here, first, is Arthur Balfour, the very flower of the aris¬ 
tocratic culture of his time, recalling a life of infinite in¬ 
tellectual resource between 
1856 and 1886. and being 
himself recalled by Count Sforza 
as the last of a great type 
contrasting sadly with its 
modem successor. "The 
present generation in England, 
even its younger members, still 
feel the difference between the 
two types of- leaders . . . 
because Balfour is but 
recently dead. . . . The link, 
however, will be broken some 
day. Nobody will ever 
revise that the pure light has 
gone. And this will be the 
saddest and surest proof that 
one of the best among the 
individualistic human types has 
disappeared for ever.” 

Only in a world arranged 
as our world was arranged 
before the onslaught of de¬ 
mocracy and the last desperate 
sally of the despots could 
such a personality be brought 
to its full florescence. Flow 
spacious the leisure and how 
protective the environment 
needed for his growth, Balfour 
himself, with all his old 
charm, almost naively reveals. 
He went in youth to the Con¬ 
gress of Berlin and met there 
old Prince Bismarck, who. 
through the pages of ” Kaiser 
and Chancellor,” looms over 
Europe not so much as the, 
consolidator of the new German Empire, but as the in¬ 
calculable factor at the court of the new Kaiser, Wilhelm 11 , 
each of them orientated not by the ordinary political stars 
in their courses but by a detestation of the young Kaiser’s 
mother, the Empress I'rederick, Victoria’s daughter, 
tragically robbed by her husband’s untimely death of the 
liberalising reign of power to which she had looked forward 
and for which, in her womanly way, she had quietly con¬ 
spired. The young Kaiser, accused by his father of ” a 
tendency to vanity and conceit,” abandons Bismarck, and, 
in ” Philip Eulenburg.” appears in mature life as a faithless 
friend permitting his intimate, and one of his chief agents 
of State, to be hounded down on a cliarge of perverted 
morals. There are' moments when the Court at Potsdam 
shrinks to the dimensions of one of Theodore Powys’s 
vicious villages; just as there are moments, especially in 
Frau Marie von Bunsen's memoirs, when it becomes 
expansive to the limits of a musical-comedy display. 

It was not however upon the Court at Potsdam that the 
life of Europe turned, but upon the Court at Vienna, ” The 



Emperor eraacie Joeopo 1. 

From Ika Collspao of the AuatrO'Hunzarian Umpire," by Udmiind 
von Glalse Horstenau (Dent). 
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dissolution of the Habsburg Empire and the creation of the 
new states upon its ruins, neact to the collapse of Russia, 
ranks among the most tremendous results of the World 
War,** writes Colonel von Glaise-Horstenau. It would 
surely be no perversion of history to invert that sentence, 
and write that the most tremendous result of the decadence 
of the Habsburg Empire was the World War. In the two 
books, *' The Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire ** 
and ** Nearing the End in Imperial Russia,** we have 
vivid sidelights upon the inability of the older diplomats to 
calculate the effects of their actions. The quarrel over 
Serbia was not a quarrel over the responsibility for a murder, 
but over things impalpable and profound. As Ambas¬ 
sador Marye, in a preface to his contemporary jottings on 
his tenure in Russia, ingenuously admits, with an air of 
pained surprise, ** no one foresaw or dreamed of the Bol¬ 
shevik revolution in Russia . . . another event of the first 
magnitude which was wholly unexpected at the time these 
notes were written is the disappearance and passing of the 
empire of Austria.*' Yet Russia had for generations 
seethed with revolt, tiie Red Sunday of 1905 was fresh in 
men's minds; Austria-Hungary had always been rent by 
racial discord. But the two emperors, Nicholas and Franz- 
Joseph, had been trained in a school of politics which 
firmly believed, as even President Lincoln's advisers had 
believed, that an external war could not fail to reunite 
internal factions. Austria, prompted and supported by 
Potsdam, seized upon, if she did not negatively provide, 
the murder at Sarajevo ; and from causes " unforeseen '* 
and ** undreamed," '* the Tsar’s magnificent court" and 
the power of the Habsburgs ended with the epoch they had 
so largely filled. 

Arthur Balfour, in England, the statesman-philosopher 
watching with detached mind and wise eyes the flux of 
events ; Nicholas of Russia, indeterminate and swayed by 
a rascal monk and an hysterical wife: Franz-Joseph, and 
his luckless heir, bereft at last of the divine right of kings 
to govern wrong: Wilhelm II, neurotic and flamboyant, 
quarrelling with his mother, with Bismarck, with his son, 
with his most intimate personal friends, and driven always 
fiercely by the demon of megalomania : and about them ail 


a society of shared traditions, prone to older the destinies 
of peoples from country houses and mess-rooms, from clubs 
and chalets, and to mistake, most tragically, the signi¬ 
ficances of the changing times, forgetting—or never 
realising—that serfs were becoming literate, and that of 
their literacy a new race of Jacobins was taking advantage. 
The menace the Emperors faced was not mutual, but 
common : for the menace was Marxism. And when their 
epoch ended, that menace was still unmet. 

It is left to Count Sforza to show us for a moment, like 
an inspired peripatetic with a peep-show, the men who 
wrote the epitaph of the dead epoch, and tried to deliver 
without mishap the new. It is significant that among his 
portraits of " The Makers of Modem Europe " he does not 
formally include the master whom he refused, as Italy's 
ambassador, to serve. Discussing representative types of 
the older and defeated Europe, the Empress Eug6nie, Popes 
Pius X and Benedict XV, and representative figures who 
at Paris, Lausanne and Locarno shaped our present political 
structure, discussing even Lenin and Sun Yat Sen, he does 
not discuss, save by inference and impingement, Mussolini. 
As the older diplomats did not foresee the Russian revolution 
and the break-up of Austria-Hungary, the newer diplomats 
at Paris did not foresee the Italian revolution (for it was that) 
and the break-up in Europe of the democratic ideal as it 
has embodied itself in Parliamentarianism. Reading this 
remarkable collection of character studies one feels that, 
though with the* War an epoch ended, with the Peace a 
new one did not come to birth. Europe is still in the 
throes. 

But of one thing even a superficial observer may be 
certain—that where the old epoch was dominated by per¬ 
sonalities, petty or great as fate permitted, the new will be 
dominated by forces. Of those forces the political suc¬ 
cessors to the deposed or diminished emperors and kings 
will not be the directors, but the sjrmbols, and to our grand¬ 
children it may be a genuine bewilderment that a tragic 
old gentleman with mutton-chop whiskers and a farcical 
young poseur with a showman’s moustachios once meant 
so much to the comfort and security of a thousand million 
people. 


CHINA IN TRANSIT 

A Princess and Her Circle 

"Kowtow." By Princess Der Ling. Illustrated. 158. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

" The Golden Phoenix." By Mrs. Alfred Wingate. 

Illustrated. 7s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

" In the Chinese Customs Service." By Paul King. 

78. (>d. (Heath Cranton.) 

Princess Der ling has painted an attractive picture in 
her latest book, " Kowtow," of her early life as daughter of 
a high-bom Manchu official and diplomat. Her hero is 
her father: and she takes tender pride in depicting him. 
He was amongst those liberal-minded aristocrats who, true 
to China's best traditions, gave ready attention to any who 
brought increase of knowledge, even though exponents of 
a strange civilisation. They were fine souls; they tried 
to navigate their country and its rulers through much tumult 
into sane and wide se\s. They strove intelligently and 
with a courage that might shame us: for, as the author 
shows, they were in constant peril of betrayal by their own 
secretaries and of subsequent decapitation. 

We first see " Lord Yfl Keng " in his yamen, as a likin 
official in Central China: then promote, and living in 
Peking: and finally as his country's representative in 
Tokio and Paris. In these last two cities he sought to 
win understanding of and friendship forChma by his sincerity 
and sodkbility. He genuinely liked the foreigner, and this 
helped China's, cause greatly, although it aroused the sus¬ 
picions of certain of his own countrymen who denounced 
him to the Throne. All through the book runs a note of 
cheerful family affection which is very pleasant to read. 
This Manchu daughter dearly loved her father: and it is 


By 

Lady Hosie 

fitting that her son should in his turn pay her a tribute in a 
deUcate little foreword. 

People have wondered if Princess Der Ling is to be relied 
on as to her facts. No foreigner of course can answer, as 
none has moved in her particular circles. But in every 
detail for which I can vouch, she must be credited with 
having given a faithful representation of Chinese life. This 
confidence in her fidelity is strengthened by her references 
to various people in her book whom one has met in real life. 
Her vignette of Sir Ernest Satow, that very learned and 
very English gentleman, is a ca.se in point. Her pages are 
full of the sights, scents and sounds of China, whether good 
or bad. 

One smiles in remembrance while reading of the chair- 
bearers hasting with the mandarin in his .sedan-chair, lined 
with green bioadclotli, through the jostling crowds of the 
narrow streets: of the " rhythmic spat’spat of the bare 
feet ** of the boat-coolies on the river journey, made into a 
naval occasion by Chinese " gunboats " which flew white 
flags and pounded drums at sunset: of the lady caller who 
ate one mouthful in half an hour and in reality came to ask 
His Excellency if he could please spare twenty dollars a 
month for a poor relative of hers—^to which request he had 
by Chinese etiquette to accede, though he never saw the 
gentleman in question. Like the author, I too have ridden 
through a great gate into Peking on a donkey, under the 
disapproving eye of a scandalised entourage. In her days 
the Priheess ought to have been secluded in a Peking cart. 
In my dasrs 1 was avoiding overcrowding in a motor-car. 
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Her anecdotes of her father took me back to the salt and 
savour of a beloved mandarin of my earlier days, Rung Ta 
Jen, who also was unafraid of examining into Western 
ways. 

This enjoyable book is the work of a kindly and charming 
woman of sense, such as China can and docs produce. It is 
written in amazingly good English. 

Mrs. Alfred Wingate calls her essays " The Golden 
Phoenix " after the mythical bird which embodies the idea 
of Womanhood in Chinese art. She holds strong opinions, 
with which one cannot always agree. Some of her premises 
are disputable, such as when she affirms that the intro¬ 
duction of opium by Europe (she ought to have included 
America) caused the decadence of Chinese art. 1 fear China 
was already ripe for the poison. She is fiercely on the 
defensive for all Chinese culture and religion. She points 
out that, of the Eight Immortals, two are females, and 
draws the deduction that Woman has never been held for 


naught in China. Every modern writer on China would 
agree with her in this : but a caviller might counter-argue 
that out of Eight Immortals, no fewer than six are male ! 

Yet such an attitude of mind as the author displa}rs, of 
respect for other cultures, willingness to believe the best of 
them and to learn, is indeed more commendable than self- 
complacency about one’s own achievements. There is how¬ 
ever a middle way, a “ Doctrine of the Mean.” Some of tlie 
Christian missionaries, whom Mrs. Wingate specially flagel¬ 
lates, were the first and the most sympathetic of learned 
translators and interpreters of Chinese literature and religious 
writings. 

Mr. Paul King was for many years a member of that 
remarkable body of loyal servants of China, the Chinese 
Maritime Customs. His book, ” In the Chinese Customs 
Service,” tells of life at many ports and outports, from early 
days to modern, during the administration of Sir Robert 
Hart. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN 

Reminiscences and Creations 


By 

Winifred Holtby 


” Impressions and Kecollcrtions.” By Brigadier- 

General F. P. Crozier. 21s. (Werner luauric.) 

" Idle Bui Happy.” By Vere Ker-Scymer. i8s. 

(Chapman Hall.) 

” A Different Drummer.” By I^idy Dorothy Mills. 

8 s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

” Laments for the Living.” By Dorothy Parker. 

^'is. (Txmgmans.) 

In a strange way Brigadier-General Crozier, Vere Ker- 
Seymer and Lady Dorothy Mills are kindred spirits. Tliey 
are men of action—if one may use the term man ” in 
its human, not its sexual sense. In spite of the fact 
that Lady Dorothy Mills has earned her living as a pro¬ 
fessional writer, that Brigadier-General Crozier is already 
famous as the author of a best-seller among war books— 
'• A Brass Hat in No Man’s I-and ”—and that Mr. Ker- 
Seymer proudly boasts of his emulation of the lilies of 
the field, their three autobiographies concern events and 
actions rather than the development of character or the 
achievement of a philosophy. These three are extro¬ 
verts. objective, engrossed in the passing show of life. 

Hrigadier-Crencral Crozier was the child of an army 
officer,* destined to become an army officer, and after 
one bitter disappointment when he was found to be too 
light and small for the Army, he fulfilled his destiny.^ He 
joined the South African War as a trooper wh > could 
not ride.. Flom the first chapter then, this is a soldier’s 
book. It'cancerrs fighting in South Africa, in Sir Frederick 
Lugard's West Coast Force, in the Great War, in Ireland. 
The Brigadier-General enjoys fighting; iris his profession, 
his oppoHunity. When he liad finished with the West 
African Frontier Force and had had a period of pioneering 
in Canada, he joined the British I.eague for the Defence 
of Ulster and the Union, lind nearly saw fighting in Ire¬ 
land before the War. He is perfectly frank, and he is 
also—a rarer merit—perfectly unsentimental. He states 
his case with a candour that commands respect. ” I 
believe that every man who saw the War, put up with 
the War and hated or enjoyed the War, according to his 
ideas and tastes and circumstances. I know my war 
was different to everybody else’s*war because I am different 
to everybody else. On the whole I loved my war. W"hy 
not ? I had been brought up to it from my earliest days ; 

I had heard men talk of nothing else; I had prepared for 
it and it suited my temperament. But I detest war for 
my country's sake.” 

That is a perfectly honest and comprehensible position. 
Brigadier-General Crozier states that he saw his war 
differently because he himself was ” different to ” everyone 
else. We are all different; but the Brigadier really is 
more different than most. His sturdy, obstinate, con¬ 
tentious courage is the mark of an independent mind as 
well as a sound nervous constitution, and -this book is 
more than a record of military campaigns. It tells of a 


heavy drinker who became a teetotaller, a man who loved 
war who became > speaker and worker for the League 
of Nations Union, ait Ulsterman w'ho protested, almost 
at the cost of his whole career, against the outrages 
jxsrpetrated by the Black and Tans. It draws a vivid 
picture of a dogmatic, robust, adventurous, likeable 
personality. 

Mr. Kcr-Seymer shares something of the Brigadier’s 
tastes and tempeiament; but how differently has he 
used them ! He too was trained for one career—the 
diplomatic service—and then shipped abroad for another. 
He too is a patriot. He too has'kmple physical courage, 
but he chose to demonstrate his on the Cresta Run, on 
ballooning and on motor racing in its early days. His 
scattered reminisscences, written with engaging gusto and 
humour, concern yachting and motoring, racing and 
boxing. Gaiety girls and Paris nights. South America in 
its lotus days, and I..ondon Society when it really was an 
” enclosed order.” I have often wondered what the 
beautiful young men who adorned the illustrations of 
Edwardian numbers of The Ladies' Realm were really 
like. Now 1 know. For one cliapter alone this book is 
worth publishing—for the salvaging from oblivion of the 
memory of ” The Little Book,” tliat enchanting Anglo- 
Portuguese conversation book which diverted the court 
of Napoleon HI. 

Lady Dorothy Mills confesses herself born the unwanted ‘ 
daughter of a noble house, who cut herself off with a 
shilling to marry the man she loved. She became a 
journalist of travel—an apt journalist. She knows that 
Sheikh stories will amuse the public; she knows that the 
daily papers demand news of chivalry ; and with humour, 
obsCTvation and a splendidly opportune superficiality, she 
gives the public what it wants. The result is an eminently 
readable volume, lively and entertaining. 

” T.Aments for the Living ” is quite different. Dorothy 
Parker is what none of the other three writers are—an 
artist. Her men and women are not herself. They are 
displayed in lightning sketches, vivid, assured and re¬ 
vealing as close-ttp photographic snapshots taken in a 
clear northern light. Here is Mr. Durant, who could 
always make things comfortable for his own soul; here 
is a trunk call from a girl in New York, a girl in desperate 
trouble, to her indifferent lover in Detroit; a woman 
drinking, to find that her friend whisky has betrayed 
her; a snobbish white woman betraying her Ul-breeding 
to a coloured singer. It is all done with swift smd delicate 
precision, crnel, yet not malicious. Miss Parker has been 
compared to Katherine Mansfield. I think she has not 
the English writer's profound and luminous simplicity; 
but she has a deft and blazingly effective technique of 
her own. The men and women of her tales are even more 
real than the living authors of the three autobiographies. 
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THE FIRST OF THE DARWINS 

Sidelights on Doctor Erasmus 


By 

Geoflfrey Grigson 


*' Doctor Darwin : a Biography." By Ilcskoth Pear¬ 
son. los. 6d. (Dent.) 

I bought my copy of " The Poetical Works of Erasmus 
Darwin, M.D., F.R.S. (with Philosophical Notes and 
Plates) " for one shilling in a little dark bookshop in 
Lewes. The three volumes (says a book-plate) belonged 
once to the Abney Chapel Library; the time for reading 
them was two weeks, 
which cost twopence: 
the fine if kept beyond | 
that time, one penny per 
day; but the pages are 
perfectly clean, so that 
few twopences, let alone 
pennies, can ever have 
been paid; which is a 
pity, for if any of the 
Abney Chapel congre¬ 
gation appreciated bathos 
(the Blackmore kind of 
bathos of which " Mar¬ 
tinos Scriblerus ’’ treated) 
they could have found 
no richer mine. 

The stock quotation 
relates to the generation 
of oysters, but it is not 
exceptional and 1 must 
give one or two other 
specimens of his style. 

Kish, in Doctor Darwin, 
are " scaly tenants of 
the main," and tea, " the 
.steamy treasure. ’' Noth- 
ing can appear un¬ 
chaperoned by an 
epithet. Comedy 
b^omes 

" The tittering >r y m p h , 
that tries her comic 
task, 

Bounds on the scene, and 
peeps behind her 
mask." 

All hisT celebrations in 
elaborately hammered 
conventional couplets of 
the m3rsteries of science 
and nature and the 

amorosity of plants are From ** Doctor Darwin,*' 

good, but none are 

i^tter than his description of Lot’s wife : 

", She turns, unconscious of the stem behest!— 

* t faint I I fall I — ah. me !— sensations dull 
Shoot through my bones, my shuddering bosom thrill I 
I freeze 1 1 freeze ! just Heaven regaids my fault. 
Numbs my cold limbs, and hardens into salt 1— 

Not yet, not yet, your dying love resign I 
This last, last kiss receive !—^no longer thine t'— 

She said, and ceas'd—^her stiffen’d form he press'd 
And strain’d the briny column to his breast." 

It is not prejudice that makes me emphasise the poetical 
pomposity of Dr. Darwin as an overture to reviewing 
Mr. Pearson's book. I do it to restore the balance, for 
though he must know how it reflects the character of this 
strange man, it is Just the one aspect that Mr. Pearson 
passes over in tactful silence. 

Erasmus was a very able doctor ; a ruler of a provincial 
culture at Lichfield which Dr. Johnson heartily disliked 
(and with reason); a man of good sense (a very different 
thing from common sense); a pattern of kindliness and 
generosity. He was curious about the world he lived 
in, given to philosophical theorising and to foretelling all 



sort.s of modern developments and discoveries from the 
doctrine of evolution to aeroplanes; he had as friends 
many of the great men of his time, and he was the grand¬ 
father of Charles Darwin: so far so good, but he was 
sometliing else. He was to some degrees a pompous, 
dabbling, self-satisfied, yet most attractive ass—and this 
Mr. Pearson (a descendant) does not admit. 

Consider the Doctor's 
friends. Some were 
fellow members of his 
Lunar Society: the 
great engineers, ]k>ulton 
and Watt; Priestly, the 
chemist — all three of 
whom knew more about 
engineering and science 
than literature, for they 
thought Erasmus Darwin 
a great poet. Another 
was josiah Wedgwood, 
the potter (his daughter 
was the mother of 
Charles Darwin), and 
another James Keir, the 
chemist, who said with 
unconscious cruelty that 
" the works of Dr. Darwin 
are a more faithful and 
more true mirror of 
his mind than car be 
said of those of most 
authors." 

Except for their powers 
of literary judgment, 
these can be placed on 
the credit side; but 
there were others. 'J’here 
was, to begin with, Anna 
Seward, the " Swan of 
Lichfield," who (accord¬ 
ing to Mr. E. V. Lucas) 
"was not only one of 
the last things before 
the rebirth of }X)etry; 
but she was also one of 
the last things before the 
rebirth of humour." She 
Erasmus Dsrwia. wrote the first and most 
prepo.sterous memoir of 
**byHnk«thPrar8on(Deot). Darwin, in which she 

records how " in Sep¬ 
tember, 1780, a playful correspondence passed between 
Dr. Darwin and Miss Seward in the name of their respec¬ 
tive cats.” Nearer the heart of Darwin, I suspect, and 
resembling him as curious hybrid links between two 
ages, were " Sandford-and-Merton " Day, Richard Edge- 
worth (father of Maria Edgeworth) and his son-in-law. 
Dr. Thomas Beddoes, father of the Beddoes of " Death’s 
Jest Book." Day (witness any page of his masterpiece) 
was the most extraordinary mixture of prig, pedant and 
reformer. Edgeworth, like Darwin himself who was 
always devising new inventions, pottered ceaselessly with 
new mechanical toys, and he was, on the authority of 
Byron, " the wors^. of all bores, a boisterous bore." Fat. 
little Beddoes (whom Mr. Pearson does not mention at 
all) was another ingenious, eccentric, pjeudo-scientific 
ineffectual, chiefly famous for taking a cow up to his 
patient’s bedroom to make the atmosphere more healthy 
and for his views on the medical use of " factitious airs," 
as he caUed them, which led to the founding of his un¬ 
lucky " Medical I^eumatic Institute " with the support 
among others or Darwin, Edgeworth, Boulton and Watt. 
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Darwin and most of his friends held liberal enough 
views. He knew and corresponded, for instance, with 
Rousseau ; he praised the French Revolution; he was all 
against slavery and all for prison reform. Yet in his 
poetry and everywhere else he seems quite blind to the 
dawning ^irit of a new age. I wonder sometimes if he 
ever saw a copy of " Lyrical Ballads,*' and what he thought 
of them. His ]>reference8 in poetry (which, he held, 
should be entirely a form of word painting) and in litera¬ 
ture appear to some extent in the *' Catalogue of Suitable 
Books " appended to his " Plan for the Conduct of Female 
Education in Boarding Schools,” which again Mr. Pearson 
hardly mentions. The poetry includes Addison, Pope’s 
Iliad and Odyssey, and his own ” Botanic Garden,” but 
not even the most elegant extracts of Shake^are. 

His forecast of evolutionary theory Samuel Butler has 
made familiar (and has exaggerated) in ” Evolution Old 
and New ” and ” Unconscious Memory,” but it should 
not be forgotten that Darwin attached no great importance 


to it himself. He tucked it away in a comer of his vart 
and curious hotchpotch ” Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic 
Life,” which reminds me of Sir Thomas Browne's “ Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica ” translated to the eighteenth century. 
Mr, Hesketh Pearson’s remark that ” it is his conception 
of evolution that has survived, not that of Charles" 
deserves angry exclamation marks. Philosophically 
there may be some truth in it, but there is a world of 
difference between a vague speculation (even if a line can 
be traced from it via Butler and ” The Way of All Flesh"’ 
to vitalism, G. B. S. and ” Back to Methuselah ”) and a 
reasoned theory based on scientific grounds. ^ 

The kindest critic in short could praise Mr. Pearson's 
industry in providing new material, but not his discern¬ 
ment in using it. Erasmus Darwin’s mediocrity shines 
on every page of his biography, but Mr. Pearson does not 
or will not see it; nor does he see the significance of Darwin 
as a mark of transition to a new age. His true life there¬ 
fore still waits to be written. 


THE TRAGEDY OF GENIUS: 

Michelangelo, Rembrandt and Beethoven 

” Three Titans.” By Emil Ludwig. 15s. (Putnams.) 

The names which Ludwig has associated in this bio¬ 
graphical trilogy are admirably chosen for the purpose. 
Miclielangelo, Rembrandt and Beethoven are not only 
outstanding figures in their respective arts, but in their 
characters and careers they had much in common. Though 
they achieved great success in their lifetimes, they were 
lonely figures, their lives were embittered and they suffered 
vicissitudes which were no doubt due in some measure to 
themselves, but were the outcome of their exceptional 
personalities. Since their time their reputation has grown 
and has never been greater than now. 

Beethoven has no doubt had a slight setback because of 
the present-day revolt against emotionalism and romance 
in music, but one has confidence that this is no more than 
a passing phase of fashion. In these days of flux and 
experiment in art it steadies one's judgment to turn to 
these immortals and consider their achievements. In the 
space of 357 pages Ludwig has contrived to give us a series 
of three vivid portraits. He does not seem to have under¬ 
taken any fresh research, but has accepted the recognised 
authorities, and culled from them just what scryed his 
purpose. His keen instinct for character has enabled him to 
provide hi# readers with a far clearer impression of the 
remarkable personalities of these great men than ihey 
would be likely to derive from the average biography. 
One realises their weaknesses, but is^ Rble to look upon 
them with sympathy and understanding. 

' Michelangelo and Beethoven had much in common; 
a suspicious, distrustful nature, a pride which was based 
on a realisation of great powers, making them stand far 
above all their contemporaries. In Michelangelo’s case 
this took also the form of pride of family, which to us 
must seem ratlier ludicrous, as when we read of his satis¬ 
faction in discovering that he numbered an alderman 
among his ancestors 1 So, too, Beethoven insisted upon 
the ” van ” before liis surname, though that did not imply 
noble birth, as did the Genxan^ ” von.” Beethoven has 
indeed, in view of the family origin, been described as 
” a Dutchman,” but the author rightly calls attention to 
the fact that of his four grandparents only one was not of 
German birth, so that there w^ far more German than 
Dutch blood in his veins. Both he and Michelangelo 
had so assured a position that they could afford to treat 
the grandees who were their patrons ” de haui en ftas,” and 
it is amusing to see Michelangelo breaking his contracts 
with popes and princes—a dangerous proceeding in those 
days—and Beethoven writing rude letters to archdukes 
and cardinals. Beethoven was indeed often gratuitously 
rude, and It is a sign of his exalted friends* real greatness 
that they condoned his rudeness because they revised his 


By 

Herbert Thompson 

genius. The oft-told incident at Teplitz, when Beethoven 
and Goethe met the Emperor and his Court, and " Goethe 
stepped aside politely, hat in hand, while Beethoven, his 
head covered, his hands behind his back, went tramping 
onward through the group with truculent gait and expres¬ 
sion,” is dismissed by Ludwig as ” pure invention,” and 
he reminds us ti^at it rests on the unconfirmed authority 
of Bettina von Arnim, who is discredited by her proved 
falsifications. One is glad to believe this, especially as 
there has been a disposition to tell of this gratuitous piece 
of bad manners as if it made Beethoven a hero, and Goethe 
by comparison a mere sycophant. 

Rembrandt was of a different type from the other two. 
His sensuous love of beauty was the dominating feature 
in his personality. It was this that led hiln into an excess 
of'luxury, just as it did Wagner in a later time, and made 
him spend his money lavishly on the collection of things 
of beauty. His reckless expenditure when he earned 
money easily led him into bankruptcy, and, when the two 
women who had loved and cared for him had died there 
was nothing to prevent him from sinking into a penury 
so absolute that he was glad to serve as a witness for the 
sake of the half-gulden fee. It was his keen love of beauty 
that made him, in the famous ” Night Watch,” consider 
the portraiture a matter of less importance than the making 
of a great work of art. His experience and that of Michel¬ 
angelo would seem to have coincided on the question of 
likeness—so important to the sitters, so irrelevant to a 
later generation. Thus ” A Portuguese refused to take 
the portrait of a lady which he had comrai^oned, because 
it was not like her, and demanded the earrtest-money 
back,” and, when we turn to Michelangelo we read; 
” If anyone happened to ask him sceptically whether the 
two Medici in San Lorenzo were like the originals, he 
asked in reply, ‘ Who is going to come forward a thousand 
years hence and prove that the two Dulies were not -Uke 
that ?' ” A comment which bears upon the recent contro¬ 
versy as to Earl Haig's statue I Admirers of Epstein, by 
the way, will point to the treatment of Michelangelo's 
” David,” when first set up in Florence, as an instance ol 
' history repeating itself.” 

Turning to some points of detail, it may be pointed out 
that the cause of Beethoven's deafness is not generally 
accepted as suggested by the author. The incident of 
his leaving a note on Salieri is not quite accurately ^ven: 
Ludwig's version is: ” When the renowned Salieri once 
kept him waiting, he received a sheet of paper on which 
was written in enormous capitals: * Your pupil Beethoven 
is here.’ ” The verrion as told by Moscheles is that when 
he found Salim not at home, he left a visiting card inscribed 
” Der Schuler Beethoven war da." 
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PENN AND FRANKLIN 

Fathers of American Civilisation 

*' The Making of William Penn." By M. R. Brailsford. 

I2». 6 d. (Longmans.) 

•‘FrankUn." ByBernarfFay. I 5 «. (Sampson Low.) 

For more than a century the printing presses on both 
sides of the Atlantic have poured forth a steady supply 
of biographies of William Penn and Benjamin Franklin. 
Their friends have 
pinnacled them on the 
heights of Olympus; 
their enemies have 
besmirched their 
names with calumnies 
of the foulest kind; 
and still there is much 
to know about these 
men. (k)nsequently we 
turn from the existing 
biographies to the 
works of Mrs. Brails- 
ford and Ihrofessor Fay 
in the hope vhat they 
will reveal that some¬ 
thing which which has 
so long been hidden 
from us -the complex 
motives behind the 
actions and policies of 
Penn and I^'ranklin. 

Wc hope to discover 
the real explanation 
of Penn’s " convince- 
m e n t ” a n d o £ 

Franklin’s sudden 
friendship for France. 

Was the one perely 
an expression of 
neurosis and the other 
the mysterious working 
of Freemasonry f 

Despite the excel¬ 
lence of these biograph¬ 
ical studies, the reader 
will still find it well- 
nigh impossible wholly 
to understand Penn 
and Franklin. He gets 
nearer truth, it is true, 
but somehow it con¬ 
tinues to elude him. 

Old doubts give way to new difficulties as the authors 
throw new light upon their subjects. 

Mrs. Brailsford, a writer who is not afraid to quote her 
authorities, reveals an aspect of Penn’s life which has been 
seriously neglected by the majority of his biographers. 
With infinite pains she sketches the career of Penn’s father, 
Admiral Penn, whose loyalty to the government of the 
day is symptomatic*of his religious "experiences." A 
doughty seaman, a typica* gentleman of the period. Admiral 
Penn knew what it was to " get religion," to use a common 
American expression. One moment he would be the 
relentless enemy of Prince Rupert, the next a weeping 
listener to the oratory of the Quaker, Thomas Loe. Yet 
when his son, after years of doubt, adopted the Quaker 
profession of faith he threatened to chastise him 1 

Mrs. Brailsford’s sympathetic treatment of Admiral 
Penn's chequered career helps us to understand the son 
in a way which has not been possible before. Time after 
time we see the father’s influence making itself felt; time 
ifter time we see William Penn acting just as erratically 
as his father. For example, one moment he is hobnobbing 
with cynical old Pepys in the pleasant g^den before the 


By 

J. D. Griffith Davies 

Navy Office, and the next he is enjoying the " quietism " 
of Thomas Loe and Mary Pennington. The young gentle¬ 
man of birth becomes the stem old Quaker ; yet when his 
father’s honour was challenged he could sit down to write 
a spirited defence of the Admiral’s martial activities. 
Mrs. Brailsford has attempted to make her hero " the 

greatest Englishman 
and greatest Euro¬ 
pean of liis time." 
Frankly I think she 
has failed, because it 
was Penn’s good 
fortune to be born in 
an age of great men. 
That age knew Hobbes 
and Locke, the philo¬ 
sophers, Cromwell and 
Louis XIV, the states- 
mcn, Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor, the 
mystics. William 
Penn, great man 
though he is, cannot 
claim priority over 
these. 

lYofessor Fay too 
displays the same zeal 
and enthusiasm, and 
consequently seeks to 
convince his readers 
that his hero domin¬ 
ated the life of his 
times. He calls 
Benjamin Franklin 
" the apostle of modern 
times," a title con¬ 
noting much, yet 
explaining little. 
Franklin’s contempor¬ 
aries were veritable 
giants, and their in¬ 
fluences have extended 
far beyond their own 
times. In philosophy 
there were Voltaire 
and Rousseau, in state¬ 
craft Frederick the 
Great and Mirabcau, 
each of whom was 
destined to effect profound changes in life and government. 
But this over-enthusiasm must be forgiven, for I^rofessor 
Fay has succeeded in producing one of the most attractive 
and scholarly biographies it is possible to find on the shelves 
of any library. It is comprehensive; and what is more 
important, it is convincing. 

These Lives of William Penn and Benjamin Franklin 
throw an interesting light upon the characteristics of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Penn, the child of the 
seventeenth century, is the enthusiastic seeker after truth; 
Franklin, whose long life filled the eighteenth century, is 
the disciple of reason. I'aradoxically Penn's enthusiasm 
took the form of Quaker " quietism " ; whereas Franklin’s 
rationalism took the form of democratic enthusiasm. 
Penn was a staunch believer in the colonial theory ; 
Franklin shattered that theory by his staunch support of a 
war of independence. Penn, the aristocrat, was a theocrat; 
Franklin, the prosperous business man, was a democrat; 
and there is nothing to be gained by stating the obvious 
truth that i^nn was often more democratic than the rabid 
followers of ctemocraev, and Franklin more aristocratic 
than the A'orshippers at the altars of caste and privilege. 



Bury Farm. Ameraham* 

From The Making of William Penn," by M. R. BraiIsforJ (Longmans). 
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PRACTICAL IDEALISTS: THE TAGORE FAMILY 

By E. O. Hoppe, with photographs by the author 


HILE the future of India looms largely in the 
public mind in terms of warfare, a silent but 
pacific force is being aimed at the heart of Indian 
youth by one of the most remarkable families in many 
generations. Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s name is 
known throughout the world, and shorn of his many 
academic titles by admiring disciples, his exqiii.sitc 
writings have earned for him the simple designation of 
"The Poet.” 

So bright is 
the light of his 
^terary fame 
that it tends 
to obscure the 
brilliance of his 
relatives, who 
themselves 
have achieved 
national and 
international 
recognition. 

First there 
was Mara.shi, or 
“The Great 
Saint," Devan- 
dranath Tagore, 
father of Jthe 
poet, who was 
himself a phUo- 
sopher and 
thinker of 
considerable re¬ 
putation. It 
was he who con¬ 
ceived the idea 
of converting 
the wastes of 
Bengali moor¬ 
land, then ^he haunt of highwaymen, into the cloistered 
beauty-which he named Santiniketan, "The Al#ode 
of Peace " ; a place where men might withdraw from 
the turmoil of cities and materied'^ things, to the 
contemplation of nature and the inner life of the 
spirit. His illustrious younger son, Rabindranath, 
developed the idea fuither by opening the doors 
of this forest home as an educational institution for 
the youth of India, extending its influence far beyond 
the borders of its origin. 

Here, Ka.st and West may meet, the most advanced 
theoiies of the day having their place in a curriculum 
that embraces as a fundamentaf principle the preserva¬ 
tion and resuscitation of traditional culture; most of 
the classes take place in the open, in shadowed groves 
of sal trees, for Nature herself is considered as important 
a factor in the educational scheme as the professors of 
academic learning who come from all parts of the world 
to impart and accpiire knowledge. 

There is the brothtT of the poet famous throughout 
India as a philosopher; his sister Devi Sunayani. a 
gifted painter; another brother, the late Nabendra Nath 


Tagore, was an artist, and the poet's nephew, A. N. 
Tagore, is the founder of the Revival of Art Movement 
in India. His work is of special interest for its hyper- 
modern tendencies. There is also Surendranath Tagore, 
editor of Visva Bharatit India's most intellectual 
quarterly. 

Among the international students who come )as 
visitors to Santiniketan was, a short time ago, a young. 

Danish girl 
and so greatly 
did the ideals 
and life there 
appeal to h e r 
that she event¬ 
ually became 
Hindu and 
married the 
b r i 11 i a n t 
secretary of the 
college, Mr. 
Chakravarty. 
In a puldished 
letter to her 
friends she 
describes the 
atmosphere o f 
this practical 
conception of a 
poet's mind. 
" Rabindranath 
Tagore, in his 
illumined vision 
of reality, sees 
the world as 
one, and it is 
his belief that 
by dispelling 
the mutual 
ignorance of nations, they can be brought together 
in spirit. He has therefore oi>cned his * Guest House 
of India,' where men and women, irrespective of 
differences of race and caste and colour, can meet on a 
plane of cultural co-operation. ... You will find a 
famous European scholar studying Bengali from a mere 
boy, you will also be surprised to find the best minds of 
India keenly taking language-les.sons from visitors from 
Europe, or following the lectures of young European 
students on themes like that of the newly organised 
‘ Youth Movement.' " 

The three distinct sections of academic life at Santini¬ 
ketan correspond to the school, the college and the 
university, and the student is given every opportunity 
to exercise liis individual talents, although he is expected 
to take his share of the responsibilities of communal 
existence—^whether it be gardening, carpentering, 
weaving or road-repair. In view of social customs in 
India this was a startling innovation. 

Speaking of early stages the poet says, " The Brahmin 
was supercilious, the non-Brahmin pitiable in his shrink¬ 
ing self-abasement. They hated to do any work of 




Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and group 
of International Studonta. 
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Dr. Tagore dictating to hia aeoretary. 


common good lest others besides themselves should get 
the least advantage. They sulked because they were 
asked to do for their own benefit the kind of work 
that, according to their idea of fitness, should be done 
by an ordinary coolies or by a paid cook. They were 
not ashamed of living upon charity, but were ashamed 
of .self-help. Possibly they thought it unjust that we 
should gain the merit and thej^ should pay at least a 
])art of the cost. 

“ Tt miglit liave been thought that this mcanne.ss 
and selfish jealousy, this moral lethargy revealed in the 
utter want of btineficence in them, were inherent in 
their nature. But witliin a very short time all these 
have been changed. The spirit of sacrifice and comrade¬ 
ship, the disinterested desire to help others, which these 
boys have developed are rare even in children who have 
had better opportunities.” 


Under the direction of Abindranath Tagore the Art 
Section has developed a school of vigorous painting 
with definitely individual characteristics and its work 
is finding a place among the art collections of India 
and Europe. In its gesthetic code it adheres to the 
traditional forms, blending with them modern tenden¬ 
cies in clear visioned harmony, and the fresco decorations 
carried out by the students at Santiniketan are sufficient 
evidence of the originality of conception of these young 
artists. 

Vidyabhavana, the section for higher study, has for 
its primary objective the centralisation of the differing 
ideals of art and civilisations derived from Asiatic 
influences. 

Already the Research Institute has an international 
standing and students from the whole world avail them¬ 
selves of the riches pf its wonderful collection of classic 
and modem literature of the East. 

The moving force of Visva-Bharati. ” where the 
whole world finds its shelter,” may be summed up in 
the poet's courageous refusal to believe that ” the twin 
spirits of the East and West, the Mary and Martha, can 
never meet to make perfect the realisation of truth.” 



Dr. A. N. Tagore« 

Artist and Founder of Bengal Art School. 


LITERATURE TO THE RESCUE 


The Menace of the Machine 

“ They talk of the triumph of the machine 
but the machine will never triumph. 

*' Out of the thousands and thousands of centuries vm' 
man 

the unrolling of. f^rn, while tongues of acanthus 
lapping at the sun, 

* for one sad century 

machines have triumphed, rolled us hither and 
thither, 

hardened the earth, shaking the lark's nest till the 
eggs have broken. 

" Shaken the marshes till the geese have gone 
and the wild swans flown away, singing the swan¬ 
song of us. 

** Hard, bard on the earth the machines are rolling, 
but through some hearts they will never roll/' 


By 

Hugh Ro.ss Williamson 

S O protests D. H. Lawrence in one of his last poems,* 
and in the protest voices the uneasy cry of the age. 
Standardisation ; mechanisation ; a soulless efficiency ; 
the mass stifling the individual; machines eating men 
—these arc the ideas which colour the art of to-day, 
inspiring it sometimes to denounce them in savage satire, 
sometimes to avoid them in elegant sophistications, 
sometimes to portray them in vivid realism. The 
manifestations are many, but the central problem is one. 
How is Life to escape the menace of the machine ? 
And Literature, engaged in finding a solution for Life, 
must be judged by the .sureness of the truth and the 
sensitiveness of the vision it can bring to the task. 

The resjionsibility is heavy, heavier perhaps than 
ever before, because, of late years the public for the 

* “ TJie Triumph t*!? the Machine." is. The Ariel Poems. 
(Paber & F?ber.) 
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written word has inc&asisd so vastly. And this very 
extent of it has led some who most love literature to 
despair of it and to doubt whether, after all, it is equal 
to its task. In a biting pamphlet,* F. R. Leavis notices 
some of the dangers with which it is beset. He reminds 
us that culture itself is at a crisis, and that the voices 
of the traditional guardians of that culture are being 
drowned by the clamour of the ** criticism which, in 
the columns of the cheaper newspapers, gives the 
public what it wants." Critics and readers of sensi¬ 
bility who once might have been honourably described 
as " cultured" are now dishonourably derided as 
" high-brow." Their influence on the reading public, 
never great, is now almost negligible, and their place 
is taken by the immensely influential pontiffs of the 
Press. " To compute how many bad books a year, on 
the average, Mr. Arnold Bennett has turned into litera¬ 
ture would hardly be worth the labour." Having 
catalogued a few of that writer’s more obviously silly 
remarks, Mr. Leavis asks: " How is it that he can 
go on exposing himself in this way without becoming 
a byword and a laughing-stock ? ... It is that there 
is no longer an informed and cultivated public." 

And without the reader, of course, the writer must in 
time fail. Great literature can be produced only in an 
age attuned to its message. Hostility it can meet and 
emerge strengthened by the shock, but indifference and 
neglect spell death. The consistent laudation of the 
fifth rate (the constant repetition for instance that the 
dreary futilities of the Cocktail School arc genius of 
a high order) results in the increased production of the 
fifth-rate. And a dominating criticism which connives 
at this false standard of values strikes at the heart of 
literature. 

If it is thus menaced from within—and Mr. Leavis 
deals equally justly with that other disastrous influence, 
the various " book societies "—^it has to fear from with¬ 
out the competition of tlie films which, with their 
atmosphere of cheap emotionalism, their background 
of tawdry ostentation, their repertoire of infantile plots, 
mould the outlook of a far larger public than bopks, 
even at their most banal, can touch. Tlie cinei.ia is a 
deadly n$«TcAic; it < offers its devotees an escape from 
life; and," like oiher drugs, it sets up a craving. The 
film-mind, when it turns to literature, jieeks there the 
prescription as before. The invigorating sanity of true 
art it fears and dislikes. Instead it demands—-and is 
given—endless translation- of films into print. 

A desperate plight! And help seems very far away. 
Nothing more tangible, in fact, than hope and a belief 
that " what we value most matters too much to the 
race to be finally abandoned; and that the machine 
will yet be made a tool." 

But there is another and a brighter side to the picture. 
If Mr. Leavis has all the pessimism of a prophet, 
R. L. Duff us 3 has the optimism of an investigator. 
He sets out to sur\'cy the place of reading in American 
life, and although he finds that " the American public 
bu3rs approximately two books per capita each year, 
and that it pays for books certainly not more than one 
half of one per cent, of its annual income," he does not 

■ " Maas Qvilisatiun and Minority Culture.** is. 6d. (Cam¬ 
bridge ; Minority l^css.) 

* '* Books: Their Place in Democracy.*' Ss. 6d. (Allen & 
tlnwih.) 


lose heart. For he notes what is so often forgotten— 
that it is unfair and misleading to judge the poten¬ 
tialities of the masses for literary appreciation by their 
immediate response to things which, until a generation' 
or two ago, were enjoyed only by a small instructed 
minority. What is apparent to-day is that many more 
people do read than did fifty years ago, and that the 
general standard of books in demand is steadily rising ; 
that in fact there is a desire for better quality as well as 
increased quantity. 

If that is so in America, where admittedly the average 
cultural level is lower than in England, there is surely 
in this country every reason for hope. Mr. Duffus 
lightens the ds^kness of Mr. Lcavis’s sky, even if the 
flash throws more deeply into the shadows those self- 
appointed leaders who mislead. 

‘ Thus far we have approached the problem from the 
outside. From their points of vantage these two writers 
have surveyed the battle below them. Hugh TAnson 
Fausset * takes us into the heart of the fight. He shows 
us why we cannot escape it. " The chief problem before 
a sensitive mind to-day is to achieve an inner simplicity 
which will enable it to master the distractions of a com¬ 
plexity unexampled in the history of the world." This 
simplicity, he thinks can be attained surely in but 
one way—^by that disciplined exercise of the imagination 
which comes from the experiencing of great art. 

The old sanctins of organised religion have, as he 
sees it, broken down because they can no longer satisfy 
us intellectually. The new sanctions of .science have 
no power to answer to our emotional needs. We wander 
" between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless 
to be born," and we can escape only by finding some¬ 
thing which shall embrace the whole of our nature 
and satisfy every side of us. And it is the poet—in the 
widest sense of the term—who has " the secret for which 
we are seeking, of living in the whole, of being com¬ 
pletely responsive to experience." By learning of him, 
by understanding what it is that he does and in what 
manner he sees, we too can come safely through and 
share his triumph. 

We may disagree with parts of Mr. Fausset’s thesis, 
but there can be no doubt that in his main plea for 
the necessity of imaginative literature as a means of 
disciplining our imagination he has come to the heart 
of the matter. And, by implication, he narrows the 
issue down to something quite personal. It becomes 
an individual matter. Each of us must make our own 
the resolve: 

" Hard, hard on the earth the machines are rolling, 
but through some hearts they will never roll.*' 

Each of us, independent and alone, must pursue art 
for life's sake. 

These two approaches, then, reveal the present 
problem of literature in its ratirety. On the one hand 
we need a great reservoir of vital literature from which 
to draw strength to master the difficulties of the machine- 
age. On the other, we see considerable forces, both 
external and internal, at work to hinder its formation 
—the chief ones being results in one form or another of 
the mechanical trend itself. And the constructive 
solution of it all lies to the hand of the individual. We 
cannot all be great writers, but we can at least enequ^e 
* '* The Modern Dilemma." ss. 6d. (Deni.) 
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them by being great readers. That is onr duty and our 
privilege. 

To put the matter in a sentence—^we must save 
literature in order that literature tnay save us. 

But how? First and foremost, I repeat, by the 
constant exercise of an individual judgment. That is 
the most important thing. Individualism may be an 
unpopular creed at the moment, but what we most 
need is not less of it but more—particularly in literature. 
For suf&dent of it would rid us of the menace of mass- 
made criticism. It is essential to get rid of the attitude 
which approaches a book : “ * So-and-So * in ' Such- 
and-Such' praises it, so it is bound to be good,” or 
" * This-and-That * Society recommends it, so it is sure 
to be worth getting,” or ” The author is of the school 
of * Thus-and-Thus,* so he will certainly have something 
important to say.” There are cases of course where a 
trusted critic's recommendation or a favourite author's 
name may be a valid reason for reading a book, but 
none where it can be a valid reason for accepting it. 
That is a matter of individual judgment, and one must 
have the courage to disagree. 

More than any other form of courage, this seems 
wanting among the majority of us. Rather than label 
ourselves eccentric by confessing that we found the last 


best-seller dull and unreadable, we join in the general 
chorus of praise. Rather than admit that we have not 
read ” the book that everybody is reading,” we adopt 
the dicta of a fashionable critic and air his opinions 
as our own. Rather than brave the sneers of a clique 
by suggesting that the latest ” brilliant and penetrating ” 
study is so much pretentious rubbish, we hold our peace 
and perhaps secretly reproach ourselves for our dull¬ 
ness. We suffer in fact from that form of cowardice 
called snobbery. 

But when this is overcome and we realise our duty 
as independent critics, where are we to seek some stan¬ 
dard of judgment which shall be more than a personal 
caprice ? This consideration opens up a subject—the 
canons of criticism—far too vast to be dealt with here. 
But I would suggest that one question above aU others 
should engage the mind of the reader: Is the book 
alive ? Does it, in its own way, face life as we have to 
live it to-day? Does it dare the machine? Then 
weigh it well. Or does it seek to escape the age by 
ignoring it ? If it does that, however brilliant it may 
be, however learned, beware of it. It is on the side 
of the machine, for tacitly it admits the machine's 
triumph. 

But the machine must never triumph. . . . 


BONiE SUB REGNO VICTORIiE : ^ 

^ o ^ ^ 1 T. Earle Welby 

A Further Instalment of the Queen s Correspondence 


T here is probably no truth more often forgotten 
by critics, whether of books or of public persons, 
than the truth that achievement depends, in quite 
other than the moralist's sense, on character no less 
than talent. It is not a question of whether a man 
or woman called to great responsibilities has or has not 
a particular bundle of virtues ; it is a question of whether 
he or she has the virtues (and vices) which assist the 
employment of the talent, and is free from the vices 
(and virtues) which would impede its employment. 
It is in fine a question not of excellence or defect on a 
general view of human society, but of adjustment to 
the particular task or role. 

Well, reading ” The Letters of Queen Victoria : Third 
Series ” (25s.; Murray), I am once more thrown into 
a state of wonder that she should ever have been criti¬ 
cised by anyone in a hostile spirit. She had limita¬ 
tions ? She certainly had a great many. For all her 
shrewdness, she was quite often wrong in policy and 
prediction. Morally and aesthetically, she belonged not 
to an aristocracy always by its very nature more or less 
antinomian, but to the bourgeoisie. True; and what 
did it matter ? Her every quality and defect did but fit 
her for her mitier, as she conceived of it. Nothing in 
her impeded any other thing in her. Her autocratic 
impulsiveness took her up to the very limit acceptable 
in a limited monarchy, but not beyond it; and her 
scruples, though they prevented her from going too far, 
never or very seldom prevented her from going hard 
till then. Her unity, energy and trenchancy were not 
weakened by considerations which would have weighed 
heavily on a subtler nature. 

All this is very evident in Mr. Buckle's admirably 
edited volume, which covers the period 1886-90, and 
which is to be followed by two more volumes bringing 


the scheme to an end with Victoria's life. To the political 
historian the chief interest of the present volume must be 
in the long section concerned with Mr. Gladstone's Irish 
Home Rule policy, and in those pages which show the 
Queen and the future King, Edward VII, recoiling from 
the Kaiser's treatment of his mother and of them. 

Mr. Gladstone is very plainly informed in May, 
1886, that ” her silence on the momentous Irish measures 
which he thinks it his duly to bring forward, does not 
imply her approval,” and that she can only see danger 
to the Empire in the course he is pursuing. ” The 
Queen writes this with pain, as she always wishes to he 
able to give her Prime Minister her full support, but it 
is impossible for her to do so when the union of the 
Empire is in danger of disintegration.” 

As for the Kaiser, the Queen's warmth of affection 
towards him as a member of her family can be seen in 
these pages swiftly altering into colder and colder 
astonishment, at his treatment of his mother, at his 
eagerness to be paying diplomatic visits abroad and 
holding reviews of troops at home before mourning for 
his father is over; at his amazing demand that in 
private conversations the Prince of Wales should treat 
him as an Emperor and not as a nephew. ” Perfect 
madness ” is her summary in 1888 of his conduct. The 
political relations between the two countries, she agrees 
with Lord Salisbury, ” should not be affected by the 
miserable personal quarrels,” but " the Queen much 
fears that, witn such a hot-beaded, conceited and wrong¬ 
headed young man, devoid of all feeling, this may any 
moment become impossible** 

The reader of that passage will not fail to appreciate 
the latent humour in Mr. Buckle's preliminary acknow¬ 
ledgment that the Emperor William II has kindly agreed 
to a selection of his letters being included in the volume. 
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Notes at Random 


NOTICES 

AU communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. 

A preliminary latter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

The Christmas Number 

The Christmas Number of The Bookman needs no 
ix^troduction. It is indeed by now an institution whose 
fame has reached many who never see The Book- 
MJIN month by month. It is—to use an overworked 
adjective because it happens to be the only one which 
applies—a unique publication, and this year it will of 
course contain those supplements, with notes and 
illustrations of the season's books, which make it so 
valuable as a guide to readers. 

Some of the artists included are: Clare Leighton, 
Eric Fitch Daglish, Harry Rountree. Lionel Edwards, 
Augustus John, G. L. Stampa, George Morrow, C. E. 
Brock, Donia Nachshen, G. K. Chesterton, Arthur 
Rackham and William Nicholson. 

The theme of the number is the Laurcateship. There 
\rill be articles on the present Laureate from various 
angles—^as a poet, as a prose writer, as a dramatist. 
There will be a series of critical revaluations of the 
Laureates of the last hundred years—Bridges, Austin, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth—each written by a specialist 
in his subject. There will be a gentle reminder of 
Homeric noddings in an article on the bad verse of the 
early Laureates. The competitions will be in harmony 
with the theme; they will all, in some way or another, 
be connected with the Laurcateship or its holders. 
And there will be a " John Masefield ’* Crossword. 

The second section will be devoted to some of the 
literary figures who have died during the year. Very 
little has been written (or known) of Scott-Monqrieff, 
the famous translator, and I am fortunate in having 
secured ^ticle on him and his work from a personal 
friend and lellov.' translator, Mr. de V. Payen-Payne. 
Mr. Collin Brooks is presenting Conan«poylc in a new 
light—as the chronicler of the real London of the 
nineties, of which Holmes, far more than the Yellow 
Book or the Yellow Press, was the typical figure. 
Bridges is treated in the Laureate section by Professor 
Lascelles Abercrombie, and I hope to write a considera¬ 
tion of D. H. Lawrence as the last of the Puritans. 

The third section vrill be concerned with the two out¬ 
standing centenaries of the month—Christina Rossetti 
and Benjamin Constant, creator of “ Adolphe " and 
friend of Madame de Stael. 

The fourth section—^which will coincide with the 

Collector "—will be devoted to Book Illustration and 
win contain many fine iUustrations. One of the 
articles of this section concerns ** Children's lUustrated 
Books of the Nineteenth Century " ; another discusses 
the work of the great illustrators of this century. 

Eric Gffl 

Among these the name of Eric Gill stands high, 
although Im is best known perhaps for his Stations of 


the Cross in Westminster Cathedral. But few know 
his far finer Stations (executed, I believe, after the 
Westminster ones) hidden away on the little church 
of St. Cuthbert, on the outskirts of Bradford. Father 
John O'Connor, who is the priest at St. Cuthbert's, is 
a friend of Gill and he is writing a personal pen-picture 
of him for the Christmas Number. 

—And “Father Brown” 

I am giving away no secret when I say that Father 
O'Connor himself is known to a far wider circle of literary 
people than Eric Gill, the illustrator. But not as Father 
O'Connor; as Chesterton's " Father Brown." Personally 
I must confess that, keen admirer of that priest-detective 
as I have been these many years, I began to lose interest 
in him after I met his " original." You will remember 
that G. K. C. dedicated his last Father Brown volume 
to " Father John O^Connor, whose truth is stranger 
than any fiction *' (Father O'Connor received Chesterton 
into the Catholic Church). So I may say that Father 
John O'Connor himself is far greater than his shadow. 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh 

I see that Mr. Evelyn Waugh is the latest recruit to 
the ranks of the literary Roman Catholics. His conver¬ 
sion is, as the newspapers see it, a literary " event," 
and they remind us of those who have trod the path 
before him—G. K. C., Ronald Knox, Alfred Noyes and 
Sheila Kaye-Smith—as though these writers formed a 
kind of secret society. One must admit that a certain 
discipline and direction is discernible in the work of 
all of them since their conversion, though none has 
become so vigorous a pamphleteer as G. K. C. 

A “ Roman k clef"? 

The other " sensation " is the suggestion that in his 
latest novel, " Cakes and Ale," Mr. Somerset Maugham 
has drawn an unfriendly picture of Thomas Hardy. 
Mr. Maugham has protested that nothing was further 
from his mind, and that his Victorian novelist (O.M. 
and all) might just as well be Meredith. It might. 
And it might equally be a purely imaginative portrait. 
At least it must be accept^ as that. 

A Word on Crosswords 

The brilliant crosswords of ** Torquemada " in the 
Observer are in a class apart. They are the very kings 
of their kind. But I think that " Procrustes," whose 
first " Bookman Crossword " appears on the cover of 
this number, wUl run him very close. 

As many competitors dislike cutting a comer from 
one of the pages of the magarine for the coupon—and 
it certainly does detract from the appearance of the 
bound volume—the coupon, together with the cross¬ 
word, will in future be printed on the back cover. And 
the crossword will also be printed in a smaller form on 
the ordinary competition page, so that the boiy:id volume 
may contain a complete record. , * . H. R. W. 
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The Booklovers’ Circle 


LONDON 

Wednesday, October ist.—^The opening meeting attracted 
an excellent attendance. Mr. Gilbert Thomas, who took 
the chair, alluded in feeling terms to the many-sided genius 
and charming personality of the late Mr. St. John Adcock, 
and to the unfailing and stimulating interest which he 
always took in the Circle. By a happy reference to his 
literary activities, Mr. Thomas introduced Mr. Hugh Ross 
Williamson, editor of Tbs Bookman, who was unable to 
bo present, to the audience, extending to him a very hearty 
welcome as president of the Circle, and wishing him all 
happiness and success in his new work. 

The lecturer of the evening, Mr. S. P. B. Mais, in the 
course of a brilliant address, trenchantly attacked the 
obsession of so many modem novelists with sex. Unlike 
villagers, miners and others 
whom he met in real life, 
their characters were con¬ 
spicuous for marital infidelity, 
promiscuity rnd even, in some 
cases, unnatural vice. He 
illustrated his points by 
allusions to several popular 
writers of the day, analysing 
the characters in one recent 
novel with great pungency. 

Tlie free use of profanity in 
novels was another practice 
which was untrue to life. 

At the same time Mr. Mais is 
opposed to a censorship. 

After Mr. G. B. Burgin and 
Mr. Clive Holland had spoken, 
a brisk discussion arose, in 
which Miss Irwin, Mrs. 

Blaiickensee, Miss Russell, Dr. Mullins, and others took 
part. J. D. M. 

Programme 

November 12th.—Reception to meet Mr. Hugh Ross 
Williamson. 

November 26th.—^Miss Joan Temple; “ How I Came to 
write * Charles and Mary.* " Chairman, the Hon. Gilbert 
Coleridge. 

Other lecturers for the present season include Mr. Sidney 
Dark, Mr. T. W. Hill, Mr. Harold Monro, Mr. H. M. TomUn- 
son, Mr. A. £. Coppard, Mr. W. R. Calvert, Mrs. Champion 
de Crespigny and Mr. W. Francis Aitken. 

Saturday Programme 

Visit to Westminster School 

Saturday, September 20th.—Standing back from West¬ 
minster's busy thoroughfare of Victoria Street is the 
collflgiate-like quadrangle known as Dean's Yard, to enter 
which is to leave the turmoil of the street for the quietude 
of a haven of rest. On the east side of the quadrangle 
la the entrance to a still quieter spot, called Little Dean's 
Yard, where under the shadow of the Abbey Church 
stands the ancient and historic College of St. Peter, more 
familiarly known as Westminster School. In this time- 
consecrated spot the Booklovers* Circle met to visit the 
school, under the guidance of Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner, 
M.A., one of the masters and author of " Westminster 
School, its Buildings and its Associations." There is but 
little of the history of the foundation not known to Mr. 
Tanner, who, in his unique position as Archivist, is ac¬ 
quainted with the history, veritable as well as traditional, 
vrldch has gathered round the school, where his name and 


that of his father are familiar " as household words " to 
past and present Westminster scholars. 

The Circle first visited what is known as the Great 
School Room, which although no longer used for teaching 
purposes, is the heart of the school, where prayers are 
daily read, where Election Examinations are held and all 
important assemblies meet. Resting awhile in this vener¬ 
able schoolroom, the Circle listened to a brief account of 
the history of the school from its foundation in the four¬ 
teenth century to modern times. Leaving the Great 
School Room, with its memories of many famous names 
in our literature, the Circle proceeded to Ashbumham 
House, where the library, pictures and innumerable objects 
of interest were seen. The grass plot forming the garden 
of the house, it was explained, occupied a part of the 
monastic refectory. Mr. Tanner vividly recalled some of 
the stiiking historical scenes 
enacted in the Refectory, of 
which only a portion of the 
north and east walls are now 
standing. 

The old College Hall was 
next visited ; this building, 
formerly tlie Abbot’s State 
Dining Hall, is now no longer 
used as the College Hall, 
but as the dining hall solely. 
It contains a musicians' gsd- 
ler>% probably of late Tudor 
construction, and here the 
Ann ual Westminster Play was 
acted from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth to the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 
The musicians' gallery and its 
approaches formed an ideal 
background for Mr. Tanner's final address on the produc¬ 
tion of a play in those far off years. 

At the conclusion the Rev. J. D. Mullins fitly expressed 
the grateful feelings of the Circle to Mr. Tanner for his 
interesting and instructive addresses on one of the most 
famous schools in England. 

E. J. F. 

Saturday. October i8th.—^Visit to the London Museum, 
conducted by Mr. E. G. Crowsley. Report next month. 

All applications for membership should be addressed to 
the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee Park. 
Blackheath, S.E.3. 

BRIGHTON AND HOVE 

The Circle started its meetings on October 20th with a 
lecture by Mrs. Hobman (Daisy Adler) on " The Influence 
of the Cinema on Literature and Life." 

Lieut.-Colonel Wylde is giving two lectures on Radium— 

(1) " Tlie Mystery of Creation : Discovery of the Clue '*; 

(2) " The Inner Secret of Matter." 

In November Mr. F. Mott Harrison gives " A Talk on 
John Bunyan." Mr. Harrison's Life of Bunyan will 
probably be familiar to many. 

In 1931 Dr. Marie Stopes has kindly consented to lecture 
once again to the Circle, and in February that much valued, 
consistently kind friend, Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, will 
give an address on " Psychic Science and Modem Thought." 
Mrs. Curtis-Willson will speak on " Kipling's Poetry " in 
March, and a Social Evening and Debate will take place 
in January—^the last of which was an outstanding success. 

The subscription for members is now five shillings 
(instead of seven shillings and sixpence). Non-members 
are charged threepence amission. 



Weetmineter College. 

Prom Little Deen's Yerd. 
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AWAITED APPEARANCES 
Some Books to be Published in November 

Thi( Decada 

The nineteen twenties have at last found a chronicler, 
and in A. C. Ward's book of that name (Methuen) there 
is a record of the changes and revolutions in literature, 
ideas and ideals which have impressed themselves on th6 
mind of the writer during this last decade. Mr. Ward 
considers critically the younger writers on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and while it is certainly too early to come 
to a final opinion on their work, it is quite time an analysis 
was begun. 

A Standard Work 

The Cambridge University Press are issuing their eighth 
Illume of the Cambridge Ancient History, entitled " Rome 
and the Mediterranean, 218-133 b.c.," and their third 
volume of " Plates " to illustrate volumes seven and eight 
of the History. The volume treats of the rapid advance 
of Rome to a position of predominance over the older 
great powers of the Mediterranean world. It begins with 
the struggle against Hannibal and ends with the tribunate 
of Tiberius Gracchus, when the revolutionary epoch was 
said to begin. There are chapters also on Syria, Thrace, 
the Bosporus and Rhodes. 

Laud, Archbishop^ 

Mr. Tristram Cofijn will give us a new study of Arch¬ 
bishop Laud, " the shepherd in purple who handled his 
crook like a sceptre and wore a prelate’s cap like a crown." 
The book will be published by Hyre & Spottiswoodc. 

Spain. 

Professor Altimara's " History of Spain " is a large and 
exhaustive work in four volumes, but he has now made 
an abridgment of it, and as " A History of Spanish Civi¬ 
lisation " it is to be published next month by Constable, 
Its main value lies in the fact that it avoids well worn 
topics and devotes much space to pre-Roman Spain and 
the colonisation of Latin America. There is also in the 
last section an account of the political factions of the 
nineteenth century, which will help many in understanding 
the present situation. 

History in Cartoons 

The jnolt pleasfmt way to learn contemporary history 
is certainly by the agency of the cartoonist, and many 
will welcome " The Best of Low " (Jonathan Cape), which 
contains one hundred of the social and^' political cartoons, 
selected by David Low himself as the best of his Evening 
Standard work. Each cartoon is annotated by the artist, 
partly I believe by way of justification I 

^ Inspiring Autobiography 

Thomas Okey, Emeritus Professor of Italian at Cam¬ 
bridge, is an acdcnowledged authority on Italian history 
and literature. He was bom seventy-eight years ago in 
Spitalfields, the son of a poor basket-maker, and his life, 
the story of a slum boy's triusipH over almost insuperable 
difficulties, is told by himself in " A Basketful of Memories " 
(Dent). The same firm is publishing a new edition of 
Professor Okey's " Venice and Its Story," illustrated with 
forty colour plates. 

Mr, Itobert Grayet Again 

Many of us who read " Good-bye to All That" hoped 
by the time that we came to the end of the volume that 
it really was a farewell. Mr. Robert Graves however is 
pubUil^ an " appendix " to the book under the title 
of ** But It StiU Goes On " (Jonathan Cape). One of the 
diapten is actually entitled " A Postscript to Good-bye 


to All That," and the book also contains " a brief auto¬ 
biography of the Divine" (I) called " The Alpha and 
Omega of Baal." 

School Reminiscencos 

Major O. F. Christie, in " Clifton Schooldays " (Shaylor), 
gives an account of life at Clifton thirty-five years ago 
which should appeal to a wider circle than that of old 
Cliftonians, for the Major was a contemporary of Sir Henry 
Newbolt, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and other now famous 
figures in the world of art and letters, and he has amusing 
anecdotes to relate of all of them. 

Knight and Traitor 

Roger Casement, who was executed for high treason 
during the War, is one of the most mysterious figures of 
modem times. In " The life and Death of Roger Case¬ 
ment " (Jonathan Cape), Denis Gwynn gives us a fuU 
account of his life, partly based on Casement's own diaries 
and letters, partly incorporating much new material. He 
traces Casement's C2ireer from the time when he gained a 
knighthood for his chivalry in exposing at great personal 
risk King Leopold's barbarous treatment of the rubber slaves 
on tlie Congo, to his entrance into Irish politics which finally 
led to his death. Casement, distrusted in Ireland, hated 
as a traitor in England, and suspected as a British spy 
in Germany, is an ideal subject for Mr. Gwynn's graphic 
treatment. 

Wordsworth 

Mr. Herbert Read is publishing in book form the lectures 
he delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, during his 
tenure of the Clark Lectureship, 1930. Although " Words¬ 
worth " (Jonathan Cape) is primarily biographical, there is 
an acute analysis of Wordsworth's poetry. 

Scotland’s Ck>iden Age 

" A Scottish Man of Feeling." by H. W. Thompson 
(Oxford University Press), though in part a biography of 
Henry Mackenzie, the friend of Scott and the author of 
" The Man of Feeling," is rather an attempt " to account 
for the literature of that Golden Age which produced 
David Hume, Robert Bums and Sir Walter Scott." Mr. 
Thompson says in his preface : "1 think that no previous 
author has attempted to explain how, within the lifetime 
of one man, the sentiment, intellect and faith of Scotland 
found expression in works of such consistent and enduring 
beauty." 

A New England Po st 

The work of Robert Frost, one of the most popular of 
the American poets, is not, outside a small circle of admirers, 
sufficiently known in this country. One hopes that the 
publication of his collected poems (Longmans) will draw 
more attention to him in England, for he is that very 
rare phenomenon—a poet who is both for the poet and 
for the " average man." 

Selections from Blake 

Mr. Laurence Binyon has edited selections from the 
poetry of William Blake (Macmillan), in which he has 
endeavoured to present the best of Blake's poetry, in¬ 
cluding selections from all of the prophetic books. Mr. 
Binyon supplies an introduction in which he is mainly 
concerned with Blake's central ideas and his symbolic 
presentment of them, but there is a separate essay devoted 
to an examination of Blake's metrical experiments. 

A Lennox Robinson Play 

Mr. Lennox Robinson's new play, " Ever the Twain," 
which was produced for the first time in the Abbey Theati^, 
Dublin, last year^ is to be publidied next month by 
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MediKTAl Pictureg 

Miss Joan Evans found many admirers for her work, 
** Life in Mediaeval France/' which, while based on sound 
scholarship, recreated the mediaeval scene in popular lan¬ 
guage. She has now written " Monastic Life at Cluny " 
(Oxford University Press) in which she covers roughly 
the period 910-Z157, and touches upon every aspect 
of life in a great monastery. Also she examines in 
some detail the artistic and literary work of the Cluniac 
monks. It should be the more worth reading because 
Miss Evans has no thesis to maintain, and is con- 
*cemcd neither to attaok nor to defend the monastic 
ideal, but merely to draw a picture from contemporary 
material. 

A Journey to Paris 

From Constable comes a hitherto unpublished diary 
ol the Rev. William Cole, a schoolfellow at Eton and a 
life-long friend of Horace Walpole. It is called '* A Journal 
of My Journey to Paris in the Year 1765." The diary 
reveals a Paris that Walpole himself never s.iw, and the 
journal is alive to-day as a guide-book for as much of the 
older city as has survived tlie Revolution. 

Afterthought's 

All admirers of Logan Pearsell-Smith's work—and they 
must be many—^will welcome his new volume, " After¬ 
thoughts " (Constable), which should be as successful as 
“ Trivia" and ” More Trivia." I understand that the 
provisional headings are " Life and Human Nature," 
" Age and Death," " Other People," " In the World," 
" Art and Letters," " Myself." 

The Nineteenth Century Theatre 

" A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 
1800—1850," by Allardycc Nicoll (Cambridge University 
Press), is a further instalment of the Professor's most 
valuable history of the drama from 1660 onwards. The 
same general method of treatment is employed as in 
previous volumes. Both the theatrical tendencies and 
the dramatic activities of the period are covered, and the 
appendix contains a list of some ten thousand plays pro¬ 
duced between 1800 and 1850. 

The Cinema 

Mr. Huntley Carter has a unique position among theatrical 
annalists. His books on the European Theatre, and the 
Russian Theatre, and the Russian Film have become 
source books for the student of contemporary drama, 
and his new book, " The New Spirit in the Cinema " 
(Shaylor), should be sure of as wide a public. It is illus¬ 
trated, as the previous books have been illustrated, with 
a number of excellent photographs. 

A Child Author 

Another addition to the list of very young authors is 
Miss Moyra Charlton, daughter of Brigadier-General Claud 
Charlton, formerly Military Attachd to the British Embassy 
at Washington. At the age of twelve she has written a 
book about an Irish hunter, called " Tally-ho," which 
Putnams are publishing. It is illustrated by Mr. Leonard 
Edwards, and Lord Lonsdale has written a delightful 
prefatory letter. The book is said to be another " Black 
Beauty," and should certainly appeal to all lovers of that 
classic. 

A New Series 

The first four volumes of Harold Shaylor's new series 
of " Modem Writers," edited by Thomas Moult, will be 
ready this month. The titles are " George Moore," by 
Humbert Wolfe; **Alfred Noyes," by Walter Jerzold; 
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OTHER PEOPLE 
Notes on some Periodicals 

The Ade^hi 

The Adelphi has now gone back to its original form, 
title and price under the editorship of Max Plowman 
and Richard Rees, but Mr. Middleton Murry, released 
from the " humbler duties " of editorship, will be a more 
frequent contributor than ever; in the October number 
he writes on " Northcliffc as S3rmbol," and gives a further 
instalment of " Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence." Roger 
Clarke gives us the first of four articles on the Public 
Schools, and Max Plowman, in " Beauty and . . . Freud " 
estimates the psychologist in a manner at once penetrating 
and sane. 

In an editorial foreword the policy of The Adelphi is 
restated^—" the first principle we desire to see governing 
the contents of this magazine is the apparently very simple 
one summed up in the phrase ' a sense of reality.' " All 
those who have watched the magazine through its seven 
years of life will agree that, whatever it may have lacked, 
it has not been wanting there: it has always stood for 
" a sense of reality " which has given it a very definite 
personality among periodicals of the day. And we wish 
it continued and increasing success. 

The Criterion 

This quarterly review, so far removed from The Adelphi 
in its general line of thought, contains a new estimate 
of D. H. Lawrence by J. H. Thomas, an illuminating article 
on Christina Rossetti (whose centenary is celebrated next 
month) by Geoffrey Rossetti, some poems by Stephen 
Spender, and an article by Montgomery Belgion on " Criti¬ 
cism." which is written to a large extent round Mr. I. A. 
Richards’s recent book. Hie other articles and the reviews 
are up to their usual high standard. 

London Mercury 

Of the articles in the London Mercury many will like 
best Forrest Reid's picture of minor fiction in the eighties. 
Dennis Arundell contributes a criticism of the production 
and stage setting of " The Ring" at Covent Garden, 
and John Metcalfe has a powerful short story entitled 
" Judas." 

Life and Letters 

The first and best article in Life and iMters is " Deatli's 
Jester," Mr. F. L. Lucas's estimate of the work of Thomas 
Beddoes. With the increased interest in the metaphysical 
school of poetry, Beddoes is steadily coming in to his 
own, and the reader who is as yet unacquainted with his 
work could find no better introduction than this charming 
essay. J. M. Robertson contributes an article on " The 
Efficiency of FitzGerald." 

The Author, Playwright and Composer 

In this quarterly Ashley Duke’s article on " Play Trans¬ 
lation " and R. Ellis Roberts’s remarks about a Ministry 
of Arts are of general interest. John Galsworthy writes 
a note on the P.E.N. Qub Congress of 1930, and Theyre 
Lee-EUiott has an illustrated article on " The Art of the 
Book Jacket." 


Continued from previous column 

" James Joyce," by Louis Golding; and " Andr6 Maurois,'* 
by David Glass Larg. The aim of the series is to bring 
present-day authors " to life," and the volumes will contain 
specimens of unpublished prose and verse, letters, and 
in some instances reports of actual conversations between 
the author and bis critic. Reader. 
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“I MAKE BESEECH” 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Latest Book 


"Thy Servant a Dog." 
net. (Macmillan.) 


By Rudyard Kipling. 


One thing is certain about this " new Kipling " : Mr. 
John Galsworthy, long famous as another human being 
who cannot resist the four>legged, tail-wagging creature 
that can sit up. and put paws over nose—^it is called 
* MEaking Beseech,' " will be just as unable to resist " Thy 
Servant a Dog." Another 
famous dog-lover, Jack 

London, is already in the vV u 

land to which all good i 1 

dogs surely follow their 1 I 

masters, or he too would y I ^ ^ 

find it irresistible—al- 

though when one thinks 

the matter over perhaps ^ 

he will do even as it ^ 

But when one ' 

thinks the matter over, 

the numbers of dog ^^j 
lovers, famous or un- ' 

known, who will lose 
their hearts to Mr. 

Kipling's quartet of 

stories are countless, 

especially as it is tlie 

most charming and lov- ' ‘ 

able book ho has ever 

Boots, the sturdy 
terrier who is the canine 
hero of it, and who has 
" no-dash- parlour-tricks. 

Master says," will rank 
with Duck and White 
Fang in Jack London's 
dog stories and with Mr. 

Galsworthy's jolly little ^ 

animal aipon^ tlie classic 

dogs of literature. There A 

is not the least doubt 

about it. Boots takes us « 

for bis own, as a good dog ** One ti 

always does, before he I fol 4 a] 

has been in our company From *'Thy Servant a Dog," 

more than a moment. 

Why, his very introduc¬ 
tion to us does the trick, and it comes on Mr. Kipling’s 
very first page: 

'* Please may I come in ? I am Boots. . . . This is Flat- 
in-Towii. T live here with Own God. I tell; There is 
walk^n-Park-on-lepd. There is of!*lead-when-we-come-to-the 
grass. There is 'nothcr dog, Uke^me, off-lead. I say: 
'Name?' Hesasrs: " Slippers.’' He says: ‘Name?’ Isay: 

' Btwts.' He says: 'lam very fine dog. I have Own God 

called Miss.' I say : ' 1 am very fine dog. 1 have Own God 

called Master.’ There is walk-round-on-toes. There is Scrap. 
There is Proper Whacking. Master says: ' Sorry I Awfully 
sorry! All my fault.' Slippers’ Miss says: * Sorry 1 My 
fault too.* Master says : ' So glad it is both our faults . . .' 

It will be observed from this brief snatch out of 
the opening page of the first story that Mr. Kipling has 
made another of his gallant attempts in technique to 
overcome the peril which faces all who seek to convey 
in human language the utterance of animals. The most 
successful writers of dog stories hitherto have avoided 
making a dog speak. They have given their analysis 


By 

Thomas Moult 


of the dog's mind in descriptive form. But Mr. Kipling 
goes boldly out for dialogue. His Boots speaks in a 
vivid staccato that resembles to a remarkable extent the 
snappy bark of a Highland terrier in particular, and he 
has succeeded. For long periods we are under the spell: 
we feel that this is the authentic voice of a dog—or rather 
that it would be a dog’s speech if it could speak in human 

terms. He has also been 
wise to dovetail the do- 

i ings of men and women 
along with the doings of 
j \ his animals. Thus the 

stories have their brilliant 

/f stories with genuine 

^ human interest. Indeed 

conceive an affection 
Gods " 

^ watch their move- 
through the dogs* 

ibk *** 

' 1 / "' \ thing, after all. We are 

^ privileged to join with 

M ^ ^ four-footed 

. V ^ friends in the mo.st 

iW gorgeous and yet the 

most natural doggy ad- 
V ' ventures, such as that of 

chasing a rat, or foxes, 
(grave offence that 
\ earns them more " proper 

t ^^ whackings ") calves in 

We are with 
tliem when they kill a 
hedgehog—"There were 
hedgehog in ditch. He 
s X eaw Tagu in Wood Edge, rounded up. 1 .said loud, 
ut Ravager.*' Hunt Terrier came out 

Rudyard Klpltng (Macmillan). of btishes and pushed him 

into a wetness. He un¬ 
rounded. Hunt Terrier 
killed. 1 said : ' You are most wonderful, wise, strong, fine 
dog.'" We share their emotions about the Sabbath—"There 
was Bell Day, when Master comes black-all-over, and walks 
.slow with shiny box on top and ' don't-you-play-with-my- 
broUy.'" And finally (for quotations cannot go on for 
ever, although we could go on for nearly ever) we are with 
the little creatures when they formulate their ideas about 
work: 

" Ravager said : ' What are your dirty game ? ' He said : 
‘ Rata.' And be said he held rat-reooida at three pubs. We 
said : * What are pubs ? ' He said : ' Lummy I You malm 
me ache I' And he said pubs were where £ went after 'is 
job. Slippers said: ' What are £ ?' Tobw "Dog said: 
' Im, wl&h is Own God.' 1 said : * What are job ?' He 
said : ' What gets you your grub.' I said : ' That are at 
Adar when brii goes for Own Gods’ Middle-eat, whidh or^ 
Lunch.’ He said: * You know fat lots, you do I "* 

It is gratifying to see that Mr. Kipling*B hand has lost 
none of its old mastery. 




** One time X eaw Tags in Wood Edge. 
X told about Ravager.*' 

From "Thy Servant a Dog," by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan). 
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A LAWYER’S HUMAN SIDE: 

Sir John Simon’s Speeches 

" Comments and Criticisms/’ By the Rt. Hon. Sir 

John Simon. 8s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

At first sight this book did not attract me. The table 
of contents showed that it consists for the most part of 
speeches and addresses, some delivered on controversial, 
others upon honorific occasions. They were brought 
together by Sir John’s secretary, Mr. Rowland Evans, in 
the hope, says the chilly foreword, ” that some passages 
may be worth perusal.” Not a promising start, I thought I 
However, T was agreeably put in the wrong. 

Sir John Simon has won fame and a vast fortune at the 
Bar by his gift of clear expression and by untiring industry 
in getting up his cases. He says there is no need for an 
advocate to be eloquent. ” For every sort of tribunal 
it is forcible and orderly statement far more than rhetorical 
elaboration which induces belief and effects persuasion.” 
Tliis being so, no one would expect Sir John to make 
political speeches full of either fireworks or flowers. His 
method of addressing the House of Commons or a meeting 
of his (or anybody else’s) constituents is the method em¬ 
ployed by him in addressing a jury. He prepares care¬ 
fully ; he marshals his arguments and illustrations in an 
orderly, logical manner. He is earnest, yet not insistent; 
forcible, but never passionate; he might induce you to 
side with him, he would never swing you off your feet and 
set you vehemently applauding. That is why he cannot 
be a political leader. He is too intellectual, too reasonable, 
too detached. 

Yet all this has a compensating advantage. His speeches 
read well. The orations that call forth thunders of applause 
are, when they apficar in print, like the remains of a gay 
garden fdte next morning. The decorations that seemed 
so brilliant are seen to be tinsel, the lanterns with their 
light extinguished have a garish look. These calmly 
comixiscd and quietly delivered speeches of Sir John 
Simon’s are as good to-day as they were when he made 
them, although one goes back twenty-four years and 
another eighteen. They still glow with the steady light 
of reason ; the'^' illuminate not only their special subjects 
(Home Rule, Disestablishment, the General Strike and so 
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Hamilton Fyfe 

forth), but the general mundane movement, the problems 
of all ages, the working of an acute analytical mind. 

Further than this the book has a claim on our gratitude. 
It reveals Sir John in a new character. No one thinks of 
him as a humorist; most people would say he was the 
last public man they would suspect of a sense of fun. 
Yet here we have ample evidence that he enjoys a joke as 
well as anybody. His criticism of Portia’s speech for the 
defence in the case of ” Shylock v. Antonio, Bassanio 
intervening ” is delightful: 

” Of course she was a lady barrister and it was her first 
brief; so on both grounds we must speak with indulgence 
and consideration. But I don't greatly admire her penonn- 
ance as a matter of advocacy. No doubt that was a very fine 
passage, all about the quality of mercy, and it would have been 
a most admirable way of addressing the Court in mitigation, 
supjxisiug that Antonio was going to be convicted. But since 
she had got in reserve that point about the pound of flesh, 
1 must say I think she ought to have brought it out im¬ 
mediately. If I had been the Duke of Venice, though 1 should 
have decided in Portia's favour, 1 should have made her pay 
the costs of the first half-hour of the hearing.” 

Of games Si^ John speaks with zest and jollity. The 
suggestion that a fourth cricket stump should be added 
prompts the remark that most of us find three quite 
enough and not infrequently one too many I Mention 
of golf in India reminds him that the ” greens ” arc usually 
mud ” and the greenkeeper often a gaunt individual, very 
scantily clothed, who spends his time squatting on his heels 
as though he were perpetually considering the line of a 
putt, and whose tools consist, not of a mowing machine 
and a worm eradicator, but of a watering pot and a 
plasterer’s trowel.” 

Even in a ^eech on such an occasion as that of the 
Oxford Union centenary he can make fun of other dis¬ 
tinguished guests. ” Stem disciplinarian as our Alma Mater 
is, she had not forced us all into the same mould, as any¬ 
body can see who compares the outline of Mr. Belloc with 
the appearance of Viscount Cecil.” Even about his pro¬ 
fession be can joke and call it a game. ” For the game 
of advocacy one wants a good digestion, a good temper, and 
a good clerk; and of these three the greatest is a good clerk.” 
A very human, pleasant, wise book. 


AMERICAN POLITICS 

” The Strange Death of President Harding.” From 
the Diaries of Gaston B. Means, as told to May Dixon 
Thacker. 15s. (John Hamilton.) 

In ” The Strange Death of President Harding ” the first 
sentence of the foreword is: ” If Gaston Means should 
talk I ” And for some three hundred pages he does so, 
bluntly, slangily, and to a mild citizen even shockingly, 
but his tale is one of absorbing interest. He is apparently 
well qualified to expose the brutality, the cynicism, the 
sordid background of the notorious Harding administra¬ 
tion, for he held the position of ” Department of Justice 
Investigator ” and. as well, a coxifidential position under 
Mrs. Harding for the primary purpose of unearthing to 
the drabbest detail the 1 resident’s afiair with Nan Britton, 
the mother of his only child. It is not a pretty story, 
but for those who stand in awe before the hypnotic ruth¬ 
lessness of American graft it is singularly revealing. The 
major thesis of the book—that Harding was murdered by 
his wife—is startling, and, as Mr. Means presents the 
evidence, all too plausible. 

One cannot help feeling a littie sorry for Harding; his 
mental, moral and spiritual equipment fitted him only 
for a mildly responsible post in a very small country 
town where he could misbehave without serious social 
consequences. But he was driven, driven, driven by a 
wile who lusted for power, by astute, cold-blooded politi- 
dans who saw in him the puppet quality so necessary to 


By Hamilton Eames 

their financial success and he never seemed to awaken to 
the difference between the White House in Washington 
and his own humble hou.se in Marion, Ohio. He was 
probably honest enough ; be was far less of a politician 
than have been his successors to the high ollicc of President; 
he never .seemed to fathom the unplumbed, salt, estranging 
seas of political intrigue, and, finally, he was so .senti¬ 
mental that he could not conceive of a base motive in a 
professed friend. But where one feels a certain pity for 
this incongruous figure, one can feel only contempt and 
loathing for his associates. They recognised no standards 
of conduct; when expedient— if Mr. Means is correct— 
they resorted to murder; their greed was unquenchable. 

Mr. Means, not long ago released from the I'ederal 
Penitentiary at Atlanta, told his story to May Dixon 
Thacker for publication. The manner of the writing is 
frequently irritating and somewhat humourless. For 
example, Mrs. Thacker in her preface says of Mr. Means’s 
revelation: ” The story is in no way a reflection on the 
American political system. On the contrary, it is a vindi¬ 
cation of this system. It clearly reveals how a Gxeat 
Party (the capitals are Mrs. Thacker's) was tricked and 
how it has extricated itself with a dignity and poise and 
surety of purpose unexcelled in history.” These trumpet¬ 
ing. starry-eyed words must bring a wan smile to the lips 
of many an Americai' who is, at the same time, a staunch 
Republican. 
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LONDON, TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 

The Varied Sights of a Great City 


By 

£. Beresford Chancellor 


London Promenade.'* Written and illustrated by 
W. Gaunt. 258. net. (Studio.) 

'* London Lanes.'* Wntten and illustrated by Alan 
Stapleton. 158. net. (Bodley Head.) 

Of the making of many books about London there is 
no end. Nor indeed, while the city continues to expand 
and when new generations succeed one another who knew 
it not even as their fathers knew it, is there any likeli¬ 
hood of there being any cessation in the almost daily 
outpouring of such things. Those who are acquainted 
with the manifold ramifications of the city, both in its 
historical and topographical aspects, and how many who 


Tower and the Abbey, and so forth, have ceased to be 
very attractive to those bright young people who have 
perhaps, in their childhood, heard of the things, and in 
their mature youth have determined not (in their own 
sprightly phraseology) to give them the glad eye. Mr^ 
Gaunt at any rate will have none of them. To him the 
Empire and the Alhambra, the old Caf6 Royal (with such 
an excellent drawing of the place one knew so weU, Consuh 
Planco, and such a really Manct-like rendering of its 
typical habitues) and all the purlieus of Leicester Square, 
where Giro's discreet frontage deadens the sound of the 
tub-orator nearby, and Shakespeare in stone looks and 
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Silhouette of London. 

From ** London Promenade," by W. Gaunt (Studio). 


kriowjvery little about it save what they glean from the 
labours of others, throw themselves with a sort of blood¬ 
thirsty zeal on the well-worn topic; until one is inclined 
to cry '* Hold 1 Enough i ’ But here and there, fitfully 
emerging, as tari nanies from the gurgite vasto, there come 
to the surface books on London which are yet really worth 
attention, and are welcome contributions to the mass of 
sound work which has preceded, and will in due course, 
no doubt, follow them. 

The two works under review defier from each other in 
most respects, but liave the common interest of dealing 
with aspects of the great city in an original way. The 
first is a milange of the topographical and the social, 
as it were, and presents us. by its vivid and often 
amusing text as well as by its illustrations (both by the 
author), with a picture of thai; London which the older 
among us knew so well, and something of which still 
lingers in secluded fastnesses to the evident wonderment 
of a later generation. 

It is a book which is as original in intention as it is in 
execution. To the author the ordinary guide-book land¬ 
marks, as they may be termed, are by no means alluring. 
Indeed 1 am inclined to think that such things as the 


muses on so many and such wonderful changes, are the 
attractive spots. 

Indeed, in the ** London Promenade ’* you are seldom 
far from the garish lights of this centre of night-life, with 
that raffish air that it has worn for so long, and which, 
even in these more sober days, has not entirely deserted it. 

To turn to the second of these London books is to 
emerge into a region of pure topography and history. 
Those who remember Mr. Stapleton’s delightful book on 
** London Alleys, Byways and Courts,*’ published some 
six years ago. will know with what charm of draughts¬ 
manship he illustrates his subjects. In the present work 
his technique has improved, and a certain quality of hard¬ 
ness which characterised some of the pictures in the earlier 
book (but only some of them) is here absent. There are, 
Mr. Stapleton tells us, no fewer than nine hundred lanes 
in London, and he appears to have something informative 
to say about them all. When one thinks of the vast area 
to be covered and the intricacies of a great city, of which 
these lanes form the tiniest of arteries, one can realise what 
a labour has been entailed in merely tracing them, apart 
from that of describing them and tiie historical facts 
attached to so many of them. 
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TWO DISCOVERIES OF ENGLAND 

Through Austrian Eyes 


" England, the Unknown Isle.*' By Paul Cohen- 
Portheim. Translated by Alan Harris. Ss. 6d. puck- 
worth.) 

** Rough Islanders.** By Henry Wood Nevinson. 

7s. 6d. (Routledge.) 

It is a consolation for us English, resigned to thinking 
of ourselves as the most unpopular people in Europe, to 
find that those who take the trouble to know us are gener¬ 
ally complimentary. Among the many recent discoverers 
of England—Spanish. German, French, Czechoslovak— 
none has been a closer, more detailed observer, more 
penetrating and sympathetic, than this Austrian. Mr. 
Cohen-Portheim. That he was interned in England during 
the War has not made him less—perhaps it made him 
more—enthusiastic ; and his occasional shafts of wit have 
ever a kindly touch, as when he writes : 

*' To a foreijpier the worn ' Englishman ' calls up a picture 
of a rich tourist, but to an Englishman the word * foreigner' 
suggests waiters, hairdressers, organ-grinders and small shop¬ 
keepers." 

He admires our manners immensely—even an official opens 
a conversation with a courteous " What can 1 do for 
you ? "—wh’ch he ascribes partly to our climate—which 
" has the same antipathy to anything immoderate or 
extreme as its product the Englishman has *’—partly to 
that ideal of repression which is the key-note of our best 
education. But this ideal makes us much misunderstood. 
We ?re anything but the unimpassioned beings we appear: 
" It is just because the Englishman is a man of very strong 
impulses that his education aims at sulxluing tlicm, and 
l>ecause the unregenerate savage within him is still pretty 
strong that he keeps him chained up." 

Mr. Cohen-Portheim thinks that the Saxon predominates 
most strongly in our mixed ancestry and thus explains our 
passionate love of the country, which is for him the motive 
of all our actions. Well, the Saxon distrusted towns and 
shied off them. Having starved out Augusta he left it 
to fall derelict, .so that London pre.scrves scarcely a trace 
of the Roman city. " The idea of the town as a work of 
art is nothing to us,** says our author. But while we 
agree with him here in respect of provincial manufacturing 
towns, he seems to push his theory too hard in London; 

IN THE HEART OF LONDON 

** The Annals of Co vent Garden and Its Neighbour¬ 
hood." By E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., F.S.A. 

With i6 illustrations. iSs. net. (Hutchinson.) 

By Covent Garden and its neighbourhood Mr. Beresford 
Chancellor means the area bounded by T^ng Acre, St. 
Martin’s Lane, the Strand, and Drury Lane. This area 
comes into history as a garden and burial ground of the 
monks of St. Peter’s. Westminster. Henry VllI made 
it a pasture for his sheep. After being the property of 
the Protector Somerset, it was granted to the first Earl of 
Bedford, in whose family it remained for as many years 
as there are days in a year. The Cedis wanted it; bu 
the fourth earl declared he would '* impoverish ’* himself 
if he sold it—a reason strange to modem ears. The 
fourth earl laid out the square and engaged Inigo Jones 
to build the famous Piazzas and St. PauTs Church. And 
so Covent Garden became a fashionable quarter. . The 
patent for the market was granted to the fifth earl of 
Bedford in 1671. The golden age of Covent Garden was 
the eighteenth centuiy, when it was remarkable for the 
men and women eminent in literature, art. music, and 
the drama who lived or forgathered in the tributary 
streets and by-ways. It is with these, and some others 
more notorious than famous, that Mr. Chancellor is chiefly 
concerned. The list is a formidable one. In rather less 
than 300 pages he has packed the essence of material for 
a thousand. The result is a work of fascinating interest 
and permanent value. Francis Aitken. 
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his chapter on the great City is so vivid, so appreciative of 
its splendours, that one wonders he does not see that 
these are the product of an enthusiasm equal to his own. 
One knows many Londoners who can hardly be induced 
to sleep a night out of London. One old delusion (as it 
seems to us) Mr. Cohen-Portheim retains. He defends 
our foreign policy against the common charge of treachery 
and hypocrisy: we are no worse than any other nation. 
But he none the less implicitly believes in the far-reaching 
and astute nature of England's plans—such as, he says, 
she is now pursuing in Asia. " Europe ** has been defined 
as a " group of wicked old men sitting round a table in 
secret." Can England be the same ? It does not accord with 
our popular theory of " muddling through." But how 
should foreigners understand our policy when we seldom 
understand it ourselves ? 

Where the Teuton analyses and explains, Mr. Nevinson 
is content to observe and report. The Crown, the aristo¬ 
cracy, gentry, middle and working classes pass in successive 
review, described in that beatitiful, easy English which 
makes all Mr. Nevinson’s writing so pleasurable. But one 
wishes he would not sneer at those who, presumably he 
thinks, would consider themselves above him. Such jibes 
not only distort the picture ; their unfairness is revealed 
again and again by Mr. Nevinson's own observations only 
a page or two farther on. The later chapters are far 
more congenial. Among peasants, mechanics, miners and 
fishermen, in slum dwellings and the deadly monotonies of 
" mass production." Mr. Nevinson is wholly at home, and 
he writes with deep insight and sympathy. These are 
fine, moving pages, to be read not with much cjmfort; 
but at least we may thank Heaven things have moved 
since the days of " Sybil," "Mary Barton" and " Ralph 
Rashleigh." In pleasanter mood the chapter on English 
humour, which Mr. Nevinson claims as the base of all 
that is best in English nature (a hundred stories of the 
War support him), is delightful. 

Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson's accompanying illustrations are 
vigorous and effective, but one feels that they would 
accord better with a different style in the writing. Rather 
like putting a piece of new cloth on an old garment. 

COUNTRY BY-WAYS 

"Green Fields of England: A Book of Footpath 
Travels.** By Clare Cameron. 12s.6d.net. (Constable.) 

This is another addition to that rapidly increasing series 
of books whose motive is to discover " the England that 
is England." by the simple expedient of taking England 
unawares and going round to the back door when she is 
expecting you to arrive at the front. Miss Cameron 
visits the Chiltems, the Thames Valley, the Cotswolds. 
East Anglia, some Yorkshire abbe3rs. the Welsh Border, 
Central Wales, and, of course. Sus.scx. She goes to most 
of tlie obvious places in those districts but arrives at them 
by devious footpath routes. The footpaths are her chief 
concern. Rather than forsake one she will leave Castle 
Howard a mile away to the right and follow it hot-foot for 
the nearest ruin. 

But such is the infinite diversity of the English scene 
that one can usually find the sort of thing that one sets 
out to find, and such is its kindness that that which is 
sought will not be long withheld from the seeker. What 
it cannot guarantee is that every such seeker who " seems 
to have a spirited kinship with Richard Jefferies and 
Edward Thomas " will, ipso facto, " capture the mood of 
the English pastoral." The process is more difficult than 
the mere abandoning of mechanised transport for a good 
stout stick and a havers^k on a bright spring morning. 

If we cannot all become Richard Jefferieses, many of 
us could become Richard Cobbets, and Richard Cobbet 
managed veiy well on his horse. Reginald Pole. 
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THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN 

New Light on a Quaint Friendship S. M. Ellis 


" The Harawood Papcre of the Ladies of Llangollen and 
Caroline Hamilton." Edited by Mrs. G. H. Bell. 2is. 
net. (Macmillan.) 

For over a hundred and fifty years speculation has been 
concerned with the motives which induced two Irish ladies 
of high birth, Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Sarah Ponsonby, 
to elope ” together, in May, 1778, despite the efforts of 
their respective families to prevent them, from Ireland to 
Llangollen, where 
they united 

love 

years 

Newydd, they 
lor forty-eight 


lover " ; but she had become the devoted friend of Sarah 
Ponsonby when the latter was quite a little girl. 

The real reason for the “ elopement ”—when Miss 
Ponsonby was twenty-three and Lady Eleanor nearly forty 
—now transpires in the book under review. Hitherto it 
had been believed that they—or one of them—had been 
crossed in love and, finding men base deceivers, had 
resolved to retire from the world of fashion, courtship, and 

unrest. But it now 
clear from the 

Goddard, quoted 

with her cousin, Lady 
Elizabeth Fownes. 


the partnership in 
1820: the survivor 
died two and a half 
years later. Through¬ 
out all the long years 
of their residence at 
F*las Newydd, the 
Ladies of Llangollen 
were only absent for 
one night from their 
home, the occasion 
when they slept at 
Barmouth in July, 
1827. Naturally 
they became a legend 
whose echoes ex- 
^j^ded far beyond 
village they 
!:!%si^uired,’' bullied, 
glided, and doctored. 
Many celebrated 
people stopped to 
visit them, for Plas 
Newydd was on the 
great high road from 
England to Holy- 
head and Ireland ; 
their visitors included 
Sir \X a 1 ^ e f Scott,v 
Wellington, Madame 
de Genlis and her 
da.ughter, T.ady 
Edward FitzGerald. 
Miss Seward, and 
Wordsworth, who 
celebrated the friend- 



fled in order to escape 
the illicit amator>' 
advances of her 
cousin’s husband and 
her own host, Sir 
William I^'ownes. So 
she " leapt out of 
the window" one 
night, and armed 
with a pistol and her 
little dog. " Frisk," 
she joined her be¬ 
loved friend, Eleanor, 
in a barn, where they 
" lay two nights on 
straw." They walked 
six miles over the 
mountains, and 
eventually reached 
Waterford. Here 
they were tracked by 
the servants of their 
families and were be¬ 
trayed by the barking 
of “ Frisk.” And so, 
in the fliistered de¬ 
scription of one of 
their relatives, " The 
Runaways are caught 
and we shall soon see 
our amiable friend 
again whose conduct, 
though it has an 
appearance of impru¬ 
dence. is. 1 am sure, 
void of serious im¬ 


ship of the Ladies in the sonnet ending : 

"In ours the Vale of Friendship, let this spot 
He nam'd, where faithful to a low-roofd cot 
On Deva's banks, ye have abode so long, 

Si.stcrs in love, a love allowed to climb 
I'.v’n on this earth, alsovc the feach of Time." 

As they grew old, Uic eccentricities of the Ladies increased: 
they had from the outset adopted a masculine style of 
dress, and w*ore their hair short. They were in fact 
pioneer.s of those cultured and independent, but often 
eccentric, women who are to-dav frequently met with as 
artists, schoolmistresses, and of a mode of life jestingly 
termed " bachelor." Lady Eleanor Butler, the senior of 
Miss Ponsonby by some seventeen years, was distinctly 
of a masculine type, and was the dominant member of the 
strange partnership; her friend, Sarah, was in youth 
more gentle, feminine, and vivacious. Lady Eleanor had 
the protective instinct strongly marked in her nature. 
She had "reached the age of thirty without having one 


propriety. There were no gentlemen concerned, nor does 
it appear to be an3rthing more than a .scheme of romantic 
friendship." 

L.ady Eleanor in disgrace was now threatened with in¬ 
carceration in a convent despite her mature age, so she 
again disappeared and fled to the house of the naughty 
Sir William Fownes, where she was secretly admitted by 
Sarah Ponsonby. who kept her friend concealed in a closet 
opening from her bedroom. F'ood was brought up for her 
by a servant girl, Mary Carryl, who later accompanied 
the ladies to Llangollen, where the brawny wench, who 
was known as " Molly tlie Bruiser," protected and served 
them for long years. 

Finding it useless to frustrate the resolve of Eleanor and 
Sarah to go away and live together, their relatives no 
longer sought to restrain them, and so the twain settled 
at Plas Newydd, where the long years stretched before 
them full of peace and love and mutual interests after the 
agitations and storms that had preceded their arrival. 
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Lady Eleanor in particular rejoiced; for many years she 
kept a journal recording every incident of their joint lives 
—their visitors, their activities in the village, the manage¬ 
ment of their house, what they ate, and what their minor 
maladies. Often her entries were simply expressions of 
happiness in association with Sarah : 

" September 24th, 1785. Read Madame dc S6vign£. My 
love drawing. From eevcn till nine in sweet converse with 
the delight of my heart over the Fire. Papered our Hair. 

** December 7th. Spent the evening without candles by 
the light of the Fire and faint glimmering of a pale Moon, 
talking over our affairs. My Sweet Love. A Silent Pensive 
Day.*' ' 

In the journals quoted by Mrs. Bell those for the years 
1786 and 1787 seem to be missing. ’ I can throw some 
light on what happened to the volume for the latter year. 
Lady Bulwer Lytton, who was living in Llangollen in 
September, 1854, relates in a letter to A. E. Chalon, R.A. : 

“ T have had the most jo3rous and genuine laugh T have had 
since the year before the Flood, when I was 15. Doubtless 
you have ' heard tell ’ of those misguided and romantic old 
ladies, r.{vdy Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, who eloped (!) 
from Ireland. Miss Ponsonby dressed as a groom in top-^>ots 
and buckskin unmentionables. Lady K. as a peasant girl or 
some such mi&irSri. Well, they came and settled down here 
at l*liks Newydd, and in 1787 I^y Eleanor kept a journal, 
which 1 have been reading. It is written with a crow-quill 
in a very fine Italian hand and looks like jwetry—but is the 
V€*ry prosiest of prose. Their menus dn diner are minutely 
given, and a.s the dinners certainly were not such as Vatel 
would have achieved, they (the old laiUcs) appear to have 
been martyrs to indigestion, the attacks of which seem to have 
been as regular and relentless as the visits of the tax-gatherer, 
n’ayant r*cn de cache pour les amis. They al.so give minute 
desmpHons of the emetics which they were in the habit of 
taking, but these latter, like a fashionable husband, did not 
remain wth them long, and they, like ditto wives, appear to 
have been considerably relieved by getting rid of them. . . . 
The perusal of this priceless document I owe to a great ally 
of mine, the Old Parish Clerk, who was a prot6g6 of the old 
ladies. . . 

One mu.sl not forget to relate that the villain of the piece, 
Sir William h'ownes, met with appropriate retribution a 
month after (he second departure of Miss Pon.sonby. He 
died of “ a strangulation or gout in the stomach," and 
before the end admitted that it was " his own fault that he 
was punished for." Lady I'.lizabeth I'ownes died a month 
later. But the Ladies of Llangollen lived on for over half 
a century ; their house became a museum and their fame 
is great unto the present clay. 


A SUFFOLK DIARY 

The "^limgay gentleman whose diary makes " An English¬ 
man at Home and Abroad, 1702- 1828 " (los. 6d. ; Heath 
Cranton) is John Barber Scott. The diary is easily classed 
as something of a discovery and, as edited by Mrs. Ethel 
Mann, it gives us much of the best material to hoist the 
book well up in its class. The larger life of the j^riod, as 
well as some pictures of the contemporary country-side, 
has its share in these readable records. For John Scott is 
one of those exclusive people who actually conversed with 
. Napoleon and he does not forget to increa.se the importance 
of his document immeasurably by detailing his encounter 
with the great man at Elba. 


THE PRINCE OF PICKPOCKETS 

Mr. Richard S. I^ambert ha.s written a study of George 
Barrington, whose fame is partly made by several diction¬ 
aries of quotations as one of those 

*■ True patriots all; for, be it understood. 

We left our ctmntry for our country’s good." 

He entitles his book " The Prince of Pickpockets " (12s. fid.; 
Faber & Faber), and deals adequately and thoroughly 
with the astonishing career of Barrington. At the same 
time we arc not to conclude that Barrington wrote the 
famous Prologue with which he is commonly associated, 
and which contains the much-quoted tag. The fame of 
this incomparable convict rests more securely on the 
record which Mr. Lambert has now put together in attrac¬ 
tive and readable form—a rarer story than a deal of fiction. 


New Bodley Head Books 
STEINHAUER 

The Kaiser’s Master Spy 

The Story as told by himself and edited by 
S. T. FELSTEAD. With an Introduction by 
Admiral Sir Reginald Hall, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
formerly Director of Naval Intelligence. With 
24 illustrations. 18s. net 

This is one of the most important of recent 
books on pre-War Germany. Steinhauer, the 
guiding spirit in German Espionage, here tells 
the full story of German Secret Service work 
from iqoo-1914, and his account, ab.solutely 
authentic, is more exciting than most fiction. 
As he was in clo.se attendance on the Kaiser 
for nearly thirty years, his descriptions of his 
master's personal character are more interest¬ 
ing than anything that has hitherto been 
published. 

TINKER, TAILOR- 

Being an account of a Journey round the World 
for a Wager 

By **Greenhorn” 

With numerous illustrations from photographs. 
8s. fid. 

The author, who was in poor health directly 
after the war, accepted and won a bet to work 
his passage right round the world in five years 
without taking any money from home. He 
here tells the story of those five years- - how he 
worked in lumber camps, mines, sailing-ships 
and tramps, how he joined the North-West 
Mounted Police, was a sheep farmer in Australia, 
and how he worked his passage a.s a plate-boy 
and as a steward in an emigrant ship. 

The GLORY OF BRITAIN 

By David Masters 

Author of " The Wonders of Salvage,*' etc. 
Foully illustrated. 8s. fid. net 

The author shows in this book what the 
peoples of the world owe to Britain for the 
marvellous scientific discoveries, electrical in¬ 
ventions, feats of exploration, building, art 
and literature which have made her famous. 
A book for all who love Britain and the ICmpire. 

Fiction 7s. 6d. net each 

PLAIN MURDER 

By C. S. Forester 

" Intensely interesting as a study of the 
criminal mind ... an able achievement."— 

Morning Post 

BAGATELLE 

and some other Diversions 
By George Preedy 

“Intensely dramatic sketches . . . colourful, 
vivid, whimsical ... a worthy successor to 
‘General Crack' and ‘The Roclditz.’"—S. P. 
B. Mais in The Daily Telegraph 

KATINKA 

By Irene Forbes-Mosse 

Author of " Don Juan's Daughters." 

TEN DAYS WONDER 

By Muriel Hine 

John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd. 
Vigo Street W,i 
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A SOURCE-BOOK FOR HISTORY: By 


Diaries of an Equerry to Geoi^e III 

* ** The Diaries of Colonel the Hon. Robert Fulke Greville, 
Equerry to His Majesty King George HI.'* Edited 
vdth Notes by F. McKno Bladon, with a Foreword by 
Frances Countess of Warwick. iSs. net. (Bodley 
Head.) 

These Grevilles are always important. Robert Fulke 
Greville, whose diaries are now given to us edited by Mr. 
F. McKno Bladon, was an equerry in waiting to George III, 
and a second cousin of that Charles Greville whose famous 
diaries have yet to be quite adequately exploited. They 
seem, these Grevilles, to be permanently on point duty in 
busy thoroughfares of life. Robert of that ilk comes to 
lUe in this presentation of his diaries, and he involves in his 


George Knowles 

vital activities and machinations by Colonel Wellbred what 
time his royal master behaves either curiously or insanely 
or, very often, as cleverly as the best of those in the circle. 

Madame D’Arblay*s unsolicited testimonial, quoted by 
the editor, is also brought home to us—" there is something 
in Colonel Wellbred, so equal and so pleasing, it is im» 
possible not to see him with approbation and to speak of 
him with praise.** Robert Greville does not rank with 
the great ones nor with his contemporary cousin nor with 
his fellow servant of the Court who has so aptly nicknamed 
him. But his diary is an asset to a growing class of readers 
who, at the bidding of Lord Ponsonby, have been taught 
to revel in the literature of diaries. 



H.M. King Oaorga 111 Returning from Hunting. 

% From tbo pleture by Pollard Junior, engraved by M. Dubeurg. 

(By pormisalon of Meaara. Forea). 

From *' The DIarlea of Robert Fulke Gievllle,** by F. McKno Bladon (John Lane). 


jerky but pointed style a procession of desirable people 
of the period. He, it must be remembered, was Fanny 
Burney's Colonel Wellbred and the fame of his concurrent 
diarist at the Court of Gbi'vge III immediately guarantees 
the value of the new diaries. They could not fail to justify 
the text of a foreword which is written by Frances Countess 
of Warwick—the reminder that most of our history has 
been mode by rulers who have paid more attention to the 
trivial than to the serious things. 

Tlie trivial things of this picture of the Court of 
George III are not always sp trivial. They become 
important as one studies a remarkable period of British 
history. They are delightful entertainment for the un- 
concentrated reader but they are often what has been 
roughly called “ the goods ’* for the professional historian. 
There is indeed still much that is mistaken to disperse 
about the life and habits of Farmer George. Robert 
Gfoville in his simple, forthright way helps us to a proper 
atmoaphere in an English crisis—a short thirteen years of 
eighteenth century life at a point which needs all the light 
that can be shed upon it. A great deal of the history of 
this period may not have been made by tlie monarch. 
But it was made all round him and the people who made 
it march in and out of this diary, observed in small and 


The monotony of a great deal of life in the royal' cir¬ 
cumstances of the time is no discouraging feature of Robert 
Greville's jottings. He has other things to discuss aa 
when the famous harpsichordist comes to Court and he 
admires '* some of his compositions played as I have heard 
them by Lady Hamilton." So we are reminded of a 
famous lady, that friend of Charles Greville who was Emma 
Hart and who lives in the foot-notes to history for a greater 
friendship still. In another but not less entertaining clasa 
is Robert Greville’s story on the hrst importation of merino- 
sheep into this country. Farmer George, Sir Joseph 
Banks and Greville are the prime movers in this movement, 
after that " accidental conversation I had with the King 
in Richmond Gardens," and here is the conversation aa 
reported by Greville. 

Robert Greville's diary, like all good diaries, improvea 
*on acquaintance, partly j;)erhap8 because the king himself 
improves with the passage of time. Ultimatdy wo 
are taken to Weymouth where the third part of thia 
diary was written and where the king found life to 
suit him. It is this part of the diary which carriea 
the pleasant scene of His Majesty's return from hunting 
in a picture probably painted after the beneficial stay at 
Weymouth. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLT 

** Englanid in the Age of the American Revolution.'* 

By L. B. 2 Namier. 25s. (Macmillan.) 

In the history of North America the 8th of September, 
1760, is a date that stands four-square as a landmark. At 
Montreal on the morning of that day Vaudreuil, the French 
viceroy of Canada, sent through the British outposts a 
letter accepting the stern demands of his opponent, Jeffery 
Amherst, the British commander-in-chief. New France 
had fallen ; and with the capitulation of Canada there was 
surrendered to the British Crown more than had ever 
been surrendered to any Crown before. It might have been 
expected that this triumphant culmination to the efforts of 
British regulars and American provincials would have led to 
a continued and firmer union of interest and effort. Actually 
it might be said with truth that on thatSeptember day of 1760 
the first rift, soon to open to a fissure and later to yawn to 
a chasm, developed in the solidc'irity of the victorious side. 

After the Treaty of Paris in 1763 tlie defence of an 
empire which had received such substantial accretions in 
Asia and America necessarily occupied the attention of the 
British Government. It implied the maintenance of a 
standing army in America, a project to which the colonists 
were bitterly opposed. Nothing would convince them that 
France was merely scotched, not killed. Curiously enough 
in less than a fortnight after the signing of the Treaty of Paris 
the colonists were to realise that there was an aftermath 
of trouble in the discontent of the pro-French Indians whose 
lands had been sequestrated. Pontiac’s war was remarkable 
as throwing up an Indian leader of remarkable powers of 
organisation, and as revealing an unexpected skill, tenacity 
and concert among the Indians themselves. Some of the 
colonies suffered terribly, but it was, in the main, by the 
efforts of English soldiers that the tide of rebellion was at 
length rolled back. To Great Britain, crippled with 
the cost of her sliare in the Seven Years* War. it seemed 
unfair that she should be called upon to undertake the 
entire cost of the defence of the American colonies. She 
was ready to bear the whole naval cost, but for the land 
forces she expected the provincials to pay a part. There 
were in existence laws of navigation and trade—to which 
the colonists had never raised objection—^which, had they 
been obser\'ed, would have obviated all difficulty. But 
smuggling was carried on by the colonists to a staggering 
extent—^wor e still, there had been much scandalous illicit 
trade with the enemy in the late war. The famous Stamp 
Act was introduced merely to obtain from the American 
colonists, in the least objectionable way possible, one-third 
of the ;£30 o,ooo required annually to maintain a garrison 
in America to protect the colonists from the Indians, from 
future European aggression, and from the land sjieculator 
and the landgrabber within their own borders. 

If we wish to understand how England reacted to the 
attitude taken up by her colonists in North America it would 
seem that we ought to be given a picture of the circumstances 
which have been very briefly summarised in the preceding 
paragraphs. Mr. Namier however tells us practically nothing 
whatever about them, and this being so, we feel that the 
title of his book is not a happy one. For he deals not wi^h 
** England,** but entirely with the House of Commons, and 
* The Age of the American Revolution ’* is a little misleading. 

The opening sentence of his volume provides the key to 
the whole : ** The social history of England could be written 
in terms of membership of the House of Commons.** This 
is a statement with which we profoundly disagree. We 
really do not come to grips with America in Mr. Namier*s 
book until page 265, where in Part IV he gives the names 
and the sentiments of the members, by classes, with a 
knowledge of, or an interest in, America—the West Indians, 
the Merchants, the Army Officers, the Naval officers, the 
land speculators; and this is followed by an extremely 
useful survey of the question of the proposed retention of 
Guadeloupe instead of Canada. In its limited specialised 
scope this book, which is most admirably documented, will be 
a useful companion to the works of Alvord, Beer, Channing, 
Hinkhouse, Howard and Van T3me. F. E. Whitton. 


HENRY IRVING 

Gordon Craig 

Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT {Evenitig Standard ): 
" A convincing, an adorable jmrtrait of a great 
man," 

Mr. H. M. WALBROOK {Daily Telegraph) : 
*' The most important book that has so far 
been written on any of onr great actors . . . 
full of vision and originality. Ho makes Irving 
live before us." 

Mr. SEYMOUR HICKS {Everyman)-. "A 
ma.sterpiece of biography.*’ 
Remarkably illustrated. " 15s. net 

C, Prospectus post free. 

JANE AUSTEN 

R, Brimley Johnson 

Mr. Brimley Johnson is a recognised authority 
on Jane Austen. This book, which is the 
culmination of many years' research, study and 
critical discussion, presents a complete view of 
Jane Austen's life, her work, her family, and 
her critics. Full lists of authorities, detailed 
appendices, maps of the country of the novels, 
and 8 half-tone illustrations complete the 
volume. 15s. net. O, Prospectus post free 

HEINRICH HEINE 

Professor H. Walter 

" He adopts the right method in dealing with 
the history of a great poet. He has done 
everything that patient research could do. 
And his critical judgments arc just."—Mr. H. W. 
NEVINSON in the New Statesman. 12s. 6d. net 

FLY FISHING 

Viscount Grey of Fallodon 

The enlarged edition of " Fly Fishing," with 
new chapters by Lord Grey and Eric Fitch 
Daglish’s wood-engravings, is already reprinting. 
" It is a classic of literature and of angling. No 
one with an affectipn for really good writing 
could fail to delight in it. and no angler could 
fail to be taught and helped by it ."—Morning 
Port. los. 6d. net. O, Prospectus post free 


THE GLANCE BACKWARD 

Richard Church 

New poems: with five drawings by Robert 
Austin : edition limited to 730 copies for sale. 

'* The poetic development of Mr. Richard Church 
is as interesting as any in the histo^ of English 
l>oetry since the War. . . . This is a hook of 
individual beauty, the best that Mr. Church has 
given us. Of Mr. Austin’s drawings, the highest 
praise is t<j say thiit they fit perfectly into their 
setting. Mr. Church’s is a quiet voice, but it 
is often the quiet voice that is heard the longest." 
—Mr. L. A. G. STRONG in the Spectator. 

8s. 6d. net 

EVERYMAN 

Presented by Thomas Derrick 

This greatest of medieval moralities is as 
modem to-day as ever it was. And Mr. Derrick 
presents it as a vital drama, his 73 wood- 
cuts enacting the play as it were before 
our eyes. Every detail of the book has been 
carefully planned to subserve a .single end, and 
the result is something quite different from the 
ordinary " illustrated edition.” Demy 4to. 
15s net. Also a signed limited edition, each 
copy containing an extra signed woodcut, of 
which 135 copies only are for sale in England, 
at 63s. net. C. Prospectus post free. 


J. M. DENT & SONS 

BEDFORD STREET W.C,2 
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NERO FQR THE LIBRARIES 

Nero, Emperor of Rome.'* By Arthur Welgall. 21a. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

History is almost always wrong in details and right in a 
general way. We often praise men for virtues they did not 
possess, we often blame them for crimes they never com¬ 
mitted. But we may feel confident that they were virtuous 
or criminal in some other fashion. The verdicts of History, 
though they may not be supported by evidence, seldom err. 

Thus the world has long execrated the name of Nero as 
that of a despot, bloodthirsty and inexcusable, more than 
half crazy and vicious to a degree unexampled in the 
annals of depravity. Partly because it suited later em¬ 
perors to blacken his character, partly because the Christians 
represented him as Belial, Antichrist, the King of Un¬ 
righteousness, the Man of Sin, the Beast whose number in 
the Book of Revelation was 666, Nero became, as his best 
English biographer, Mr. Bernard Henderson, put it, “a 
type of inconceivable wickedness and unnatural horror." 
It was Mr. Henderson's task to di.ssipate that legend and to 
substitute for it a portrait more like the truth. 

It is surprising therefore to find the claim put forward 
that Mr. Arthur Weigall's book " for the first time " shows 
Nero in a light le.ss unamiable than that of tradition and 
popular fancy. All the more surprising in that Mr. Weigall 
in certain jiassages follows Mr. Henderson's narrative very 


A GREAT REVIVALIST 

"George Whitcfield, TheAwakener.” By Rev. Albert 

Bclden, B.D. With an liitrucluction by Rt. Hon. 

Ramsay MacDonald. i2s. rid. net. (Sampson lx)\v.) 

Biographies of Whiteficld are fairly numerous, but there 
will be a welcome for a new one so vividly wrought out 
as Mr. Belden’s. It is fair to say however that while the 
biography necessarily occupies the larger part of the present 
book, Mr. Belden has more than a biographical aim. He 
longs for a revival of Whitcfield's spirit in a form applicable 
to modern conditions, and in two or three concluding 
chapters he indicates what in his view that form should be. 
It would be outside the scope of this journal to attempt an 
estimate of Mr. Belden's idea as to the way the theological 
ideas and methods of the eighteenth century should be 
translated for to-day. As to his ultimate contention— 
that the evangelistic spirit is to find its modern expression 
in bringing atwut a better social order by means of political 
activity—that too is outside our scope. One may jierhaps 
suggest that from Whiteficld, the flaming apostle of indi¬ 
vidual salvation, to this doctrine is rather a far cry whether 
the doctrini itself be right or wrong. And the whole topic 
is, we fancy, ratlier more complicated than Mr. Belden has 
realised. However that may here be put aside. 

The story of Whiteficld is in itself a fascinating one. and 
loses none of its magnetism in Mr. Belden's telling. In its 
main outlines it is of cx>urse fairly well known. Mr. Belden 
has a certain number of fresh facts, specially in connection 
with Whitefield's " Bothettda," the orphan home he founded 
in America. But new or old, the tale holds us. This man, 
who anticipated John Wesley in the practice of " field- 
preaching," deemed so undignified then, who spent his 
years in hurrying to and fro Ixjtween England and America 
as a missionary of the Gos^^el, who could sway multitudes 
by the power of his oratory and at the same compel 
aristocratic nikcs to seriousni'^s, who died almost on the 
pulpit steps- this w’as a man 'whom a just judgment must 
pronounce with a greatness .something like tliat of St. l*aul. 
Mr. Belden tells \\a of his journeys; of the churches he 
founded ; of the adulation, varied by hostilitie.s of the mob ; 
of his unceasing labours and hr undying passion for .souls— 
and we live with Wliitefield and in him as we read. Once 
again, a very great man. 

There have been other verdicts. We are glad to see 
Mr. Belden’s faithful dealing with Dr. Johnson, who saw 
in Whiteficld nothing more than a religious demagogue. 
Even more recent writers have belittled his fame, or tried 
to« Mr. Arnold Lunn, in a Life of Wesley, talks of 
Whitefield's "vanity," because the preacher sought the 


By Hamilton Fyfe 

closely. This is especially noticeable in such passages as 
those which relate the deaths of Nero and his tutor, Seneca. 
It may be said that no doubt both authors took the facts 
from the same sources, and we may leave the matter at 
that. Nothing however can explain away the statement 
that the view of Nero taken by Mr. Welgall is a new one. 

To scholars and persons who read history for knowledge 
this book offers nothing new. To the general reader it will 
give a very fair notion of the character of the Emperor and 
of the age and of life among wealthy and leisured Romans 
in the first century of the Christian era. Some discount 
must be allowed on the stories of lust and cruelty, treason 
and greed, which may make readers unacejuainted with 
Roman literature suppose that decent people were very 
rare. They were no rarer then than at any other period of 
human history. But they were in the background ; the 
front of the stage was filled by their opposites, and it is 
these with whom Mr. Weigall is concerned. Also it is 
upon the sensational rather than the solid that he lays the 
more stress. He might have made more of Nero's talent 
for choosing men, of his good sen.se as a ruler during the 
earlier part of his reign, and less of liis appearances as 
" artist" in public. But no doubt it is the Emperor on 
the stage as a singer who intrigues the ^)Opular imagination 
and if this book is not popular it will miss its mark. 


countenance and lielp of the Countess of Huntingdon. 
This, and other criticisms of the kind, have been part of an 
effort to set Whitcfield on a lower plane than Wesley— 
a futile procedure, in all conscience. The difference between 
a height of a the jsand feet and one of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine is surely negligible. Both men are so great 
in their own sphere that any difference, if it exists, is of 
no account. Of course a conventional religiousness, to-day 
no less than previously, will have little admiration for a 
man who refused to have his missionary zeal cramped by 
formal bonds. But any impartial judge will rate Johnson's 
" coffee-house gossip " at ils true value, and will declare, 
as Lecky (certainly no religious enthusiast) declared, that 
the appearance of Whitcfield and the whole movement of 
wliich he was one of the protagonists, marked one of the 
really great formative events of our history. M. W. C. 



Brlg.-OM#nit Spean 


wtaoM book, “ UakoB >914,*’ (Hdaonum). 
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THE PRINCE OF ORANGE 
By Marjorie Bowen 

“ William III and the Defence of Holland^*' By Mary 
C. Trevelyan, ats. (Longmans.) 

It was, in the year 1672. part of the design of Louis XIV, 
in his aspirations towards a revival of the Empire of 
Charlemagne, utterly to conquer tlie Netherlands, that 
** valiant sandbank ** which the French monarch haughtily 
claimed to be no more than the muddy deposit of French 
rivers. The real enemy at whom the King of France 
aimed was the Habsburg, that shadowy but immovable 
C»sar, the hereditary foe of the Bourbons and their preten¬ 
sions ; the immediate annihilation of the United Provinces 
seemed easy enough. Louis XIV had the best generals, 
the finest army, the most perfect war organisation in the 
world ; his martial display, his wealth, the huge resources 
of the absolute monarchy built up by Richelieu, his personal 
renown (he was then at the zenith of his flamboyant man¬ 
hood) were such as to alarm even a mighty foe; England 
was his pensioner and the rest of Europe ill-prepared to 
withstand his presumptuous pretensions. 

Nor were the Dutch in a condition to meet any manner 
of attack: twenty years of a parliamentary oligarchy, 
under the rule of John de Witt, an idealist, a pacifist and 
a man shortsighted by reason of his own prejudices, had 
enervated them into a nation of traders and pamphleteers ; 
their barrier forts were in ruins, their men had been dis¬ 
couraged to train for arms; the military, aristocratic 
classes had long been powerless and, though they had 
maintained their ancient pride in their sea power, their 
land forces and defences had been completely neglected; 
added to this their clumsy and complicated machinery of 
government was disjointed by discontent and party spites, 
for John de Witt was only popular among his own peculiar 
following. Such was the position of the Netherlands when 
the King of France hulled at them the full terror of his 
Jovian thunders. The result was chaos, despair, revolu¬ 
tion, the instant loss of all the provinces save Holland, 
Zeeland and those farthest north. In tins desperate 
situation, which led directly to the fall and murder of 
John de WiU and his brother, the most unlikely event 
occurred. The young heir of the ancient House of Orange, 
born during t:ie bitter eclipse of both his paternal and his 
maternal house, hitherto deprived of all the offices and 
honours worn so brilliantly by his illustrious ancestors, 
sprang to the rescue of his overwhelmed country, rallied 
what seemed her useless resources and roused a fervour of 
patriotism that in two campaigtis drove the redoubtable 
enemy from the Netherlands. 

This youth was William III of Orange, a frjiil, elegant, 
austere and inexperienced prince of whom it was afterwards 
to be said : “ For thirty years he had the honour of beitig 
the foremost personage in Europe.” He .spent his life in 
battling with France and in the end won, though he did 
not live to see the rout at Blenheim or the English flag 
flying over the rock of Gibraltar. 

It is the opening years of this extraordinary life tlv'^.t 
Miss Trevelyan has attempted to write in the book under 
review. She has brought patience and learning to the 
ta.sk but has lost her- central protagonist in a mass of 
unimportant detail: she goes, too, over a good deal of 
ground, overfamiliar to English readers, in her accounts 
of the politics of Charles II and Louis XIV. Her style is 
pedestrian and the subject can ill bear this ; a bibliography 
is a grave lack, as sdso is any acknowledgment of the 
numerous recent works on the same subject. The maps 
are excellent and most useful, the illustrations seem care¬ 
lessly chosen: they are, at least, poor. It was a pity to 
give the wretched etching of John de Witt with the 
De Baan portrait and the Dordrecht bust available. A 
careftil, praiseworthy compilation, but one hardly likely 
to rouse much enthusiasm for a most remarkable man. 
The notes are an irritation; the scholar will not need them 
and the ordinary reader will find them unintelligible. 


BLACKIE’S LIST 


A UfAtiblc Biography 

FIRE KINDLETH FIRE 

The Protessional Autobiograpy of MARI ON CLEEVE, 
Ex-Head Mistress of the Snellham Municipal 
Secondary School for Girls. Bound in cloth. 6s. net 
'* As readable as any novel to those who are in 
sympathy with its world .”—The 7 'imes 


ALPINE FLOWERS 


The Most Common Alpine Plants of Switzerland. 
Austria and Bavaria. By DR. GUSTAV HEGl, 
lately Professor in the University of Mumch. 
Authorised Translation by Winifred M. Deans, 
M.A., B.Sc. W^ith 10 coloured and 8 black-and- 
white plate:i. Bound in cloth boards. Size 8^ x 5 |in. 
7s. 6d. net 

THE SCOTS KITCHEN 

Its Traditions and Lore with Old-Time Recipes. 
By F. MARIAN McNF.TLL. Strongly bound in 
buckram. 7s. 6d. net 

" Miss McNeill has written a most allunng book, 
which will provide matter for enany a literary 
dissertation .”—Morning Post 

SCOTLAND: THE ANCIENT 
KINGDOM 

By DONAI.r) A. MACKENZIE. Author of " Ancient 
Civilisations,” ” Ancient Man in Britain,” “ Foot¬ 
prints of Early Man,” etc. Demy 8vo. 15s.net 

THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

A re-.set and amplified edition of The Concise 
Dictiomary, beautifully printed and beautifully 
clear. With many useful addenda. 908 three- 
column pages. Foolscap 4to, doth boards, 
7s. 6d. nl^t; Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. net; hali- 

morocco, i6s. net 

GOLDSEEKERS AND BUSH¬ 
RANGERS IN NEW ZEALAND 

By JOHN RAWSON Ef.DER, M.A., D Litt., Pro¬ 
fessor of History in the University of Otago, New 
Zealand; Editor of ” Glimpses of Old New 
Zealand.” 3 h. 6d. net 

TRUE STORIES OF MODERN 
EXPLORERS 

By B WEBSTER S^IITII. Detailed and living 
descriptions of great feats of travel and exploration 
by one who has himself faced perils 111 the wild. 

^ 3s. 6d. net 

LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 

By JANET HEPWORTH. With numerous wood- 
cuts by W. H. R. Johnson. 38. Gd. net 

THE PIONEER EXPLORERS OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

By JOHN UAWSON ELDEB. M.A.. D.Iitt.. Pro. 
lessor of History in the University of Otogo, New 
Zt'aland ; Editor of ” Glimpses oi Old New Zealand. 

3s. 6d. net 

THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF HYMNS 

A choice selection of Favourite Hymns with Music. 
Richly illustrated in colour and black-and-white, by 
CICELY M. BARKER. 5 »* 


Descriptive Catalogue Jree on application 

BLACKIE AND SON. LIMITED 

St, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E£<4 
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CABBAGES AND KINGS 

*' Traveller’s Luck.” By E. V. Lucas. Cs. (Methuen.) 

”... And Such Small Deer.” By £. V. Lucas. 

3B. 6d. (Methuen.) 

” Come To Think Of It . . .” By G. K. Chesterton. 

Ob. (Methuen.) 

A windfall of three books of essays has just occurred, 
two from Mr. Lucas and one from Mr. Chesterton. Of 
Mr. Lucas's one is a light and graceful animal anthology 
compiled from his published books, and the other Is a 
collection of recent essays. Mr. Lucas has lost nothing 
of his dexterity and charm. His relish for quaint out-of- 
the-way things is unfailing, and in reading his commen¬ 
taries on such subjects as ” Arnold's Fyfield,” ” Bear- 
Meat ” and ” The Names of Apples ” we realise why he is 
a perfect anthologist. He is interested in everything; 
nothing is too small for him to notice, and no one else can 
useiljBO little to such purpo.se. 

There is probably no living writer of essays so unlike 
Mr, Lucas as Mr. Chesterton. If Mr. Lucas is a con- 
noisseur exhibiting his trifles with ease and polish, Mr. 
Chesterton is a born fighter, heedless of detail and careless 
of form, but exulting in the joy of battle. There is an air 
of inspired impromptu about all that he writes. And if 
Mr. Lucas is interested in little tilings for their own sake, 
Mr. Chesterton certainly is not. All things are symbolical 
to him. Where Mr.Xucas, for instance, would write about 
a mince-pie, Mr. Chesterton would write about the mystic 
idea of a mince-pie. No doubt in actual life he would give a 
mince pie his separate and serious attention, but when he 
takes a pen in his band he cannot touch the smallest thing 
without shooting off into the cosmos. 

In the present book he surprises us as usual by his in¬ 
genuity and insight, his humour, his dogmatism, and his 
immense capacity for enjoying himself, even at tlie expense 
of the reader, who appears to be a minor consideration. 
We might add by his inability to come to the point, for 
while he can put a thing perfectly in a sentence, he is apt 
to bury it under a heap of what he would call explanations 
which do not explain. Nor has he lost his habit of in¬ 
dulging in literary eccentricities, which hinder the progress 
of his argument, iike a schoolboy stopping to play leap-frog 
on the way to school. But, as he suggests in his intro¬ 
duction, the times have changed, and he has been com¬ 
pelled to sober down a little, for he is no longer an individual 
fighter, but a soldier in an army; and while he has always 
been essentially a defender of tlie faith, using his medium 
as a weapon (lliough no one ever more heartily enjoyed its 
mere tricks and flourishes), his latest book of essays more 
directly controversial than his former ones. 

Yorke Crompton. 


FOLK-LORE SPREADS ITS WINGS 

” My^s and Legmds and the Australian Aboriginals.” 

By W. Ramsay ^ith. 21B. (Harrap.) 

” Folk Tales of a Savage.” By Lobagola. 5B. 

(Knopf.) 

” Greek and Roman Mythology.” By William Sher¬ 
wood Fox. 128. 6d. (mlliams & Norgatc.) 

Charabancs run through Avalon : and English fairy lore 
is securely—though so neatly I—bound between doth 
boards. Our mythologists now make for the ends of the 
earth if they arc to find fresh and freer ways in legend. 
Now, as if in challenge to the many, and recent, state¬ 
ments on the wretchedness, the barbarity and the general 
hopelessness of the Australian aboriginal (who in all our 
geography books was understood to serve second place 
to the kangaroo), comes Dr. Ramsay Smith’s ” Myths 
and Legends.” Neither the title nor the unassuming 
preface does justice to the scope and value of the 
book. Mythology leads Dr. Ramsay Smith—as it has 
led so many others—to anthropology; anthropology to 
sociology. 

Directly and modestly, he gives of the knowledge gained 
during thirty years’ friendship with the fleeting tribes of 
Central Australia. He tells with rare sympathy their 
wild, hearty, friendly fables; of the Creation, of the 
” Land of Perfect! m,” of Nurunderi, the great leader of 
the aboriginals: he describes their social order, their 
strict moral code, their daily round, their hunting and 
their sports ; he devotes the whole of an eerie, fascinating 
chapter to their witchcraft and their potent mental sugges¬ 
tion. 

The days of the black are numbered in Australia. Dr. 
Ramsay Smith has given a work of the greatest importance 
to anthropologists. 

” The Folk Tales of a Savage,” by Lobagola, are not so 
much talcs as we know them as engaging little pastorales 
on which the curtain falls so soon as the stage is fairly 
set. They have no plot, these happy tales from the simple, 
childlike mind of the true bushman ; no malice, no envy. 
Writes the artless Lobagola in his preface, ” 1 hope some 
time to write still more folk stories of West Africa.” The 
reader will find himself hoping so too. 

Professor W. Sherwood Fox, of Ontario, treads hard 
beaten tracks, and we must be neither surprised nor dis¬ 
appointed if we find little that is essentially new in his 
book. He sets out to stres.s the importance of myths as 
vehicles of religious thought; but many of his pages are 
devoted to rather curt pr6cis of the original legends; be¬ 
dizened with an occasional Americanism. ” Heraklcs,” 
we read, ” was ' big business * personified.” But the book 
is very thorough. Ivkrach MacDonai.d. 


CHRIST LEGENDS; The Imaginations of Piety 


Christ Legends.” By Selma Lagerldf. Translated 
from the Swedish by Velma Swanstun Howard. 8s. 6d. 
(lUkin MathewB & Marro: 

The human race haa always possessed, as one of its 
outstanding characteristics, an insatiable appetite for 
wonder. No doubt this began in its earliest gropings: 
when it first became aware of the stars, the trees, the 
flowers, the ocean; and it is wondering still. It has 
been said that it is evidence of th^ eternal child in all of 
us; but one would like to beB^ve, rather, that it is an 
integral part of maturity: one with an acceptance of 
maturity’s privileges, a sense of high responsibility and 
a questing ideralism. 

Like all other appetites, it grows,with what it feeds on. 
If the collection of marvels, with which the universe is so 
jtfodxgal, is not sufficient for the more eager among us. 
then new marvels must be invented, and fresh combina¬ 
tions of the existing ones arranged. The mythologies of 
all countries show this industrious improvement'on Nature; 

Siaoe the institution of Christianity, the lives of the 
various saints and martyrs show it as well. It is not, 
of ootttse, enough that a holy man was holy: he must 


undoubtedly also have worked miracles and been familiar 
with unfamiliar marvels. And this being so with apostles 
and disciples, then how much more so with the Master 
Himself ? 

The present collection—or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, selection—-of Christ legends, by Madame 
Selma Lagerldf, is admirably compiled. Eleven in number, 
they are told with a simplicity of style and economy of 
diction which are eminently suitable to the subject-matter. 
The gleam of true poetry is in them all. The first ten deal 
progressively w{th the birth, early childhood and Passion 
of the Saviour; and perhaps one might select for especial 
mention ” Robin Redbreast ” as an example of the best 
and true elements of a legend in their right and beautiful 
proportions. The final story, concerning Christ only very 
indirectly, could well have given place to the fine (and, 
surely, strangely omitted) legend of St. Christo|iher, or 
to that quaintly beautiful one of the boy Jesus hekUng 
His playmate of the serpent’s sting. But in a book of this 
kind, it is always difficult to refrain from exalting one's 
own personal predilections. 

Vernon Knowles. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 
The Call of Adventure 

VVINGS AROUND THE WORLD. By Baron Koening 
Warthausen. Os. net. (Putnams.) 

The title is rather sweeping considering the large distance 
the Baron traversed by boat, but thia does not in any 
way detract from the merit of his performance and the 
long distances flown in his tiny 20 horse-power aeroplane 
are a tribute to the courage of the pilot and design of his 
plane. The book deals chiefly with scenes and incidents 
in the countries over which he flew and with his stay in 
America—a stay which nearly became permanent as a 
result of a serious taxicab accident. The book has been 
written in the hope that it will interest the young who 
have ambition to fly, and it .should certainly succeed in 
its object. 

PARACHUTING. By Charles Dixon. 12s. Od. (Sampson 
hovr.) 

Mr. Charles Dixon has here given us a history of the 
parachute. Of all things connected with aeronautics, 
parachutes have received the least attention. We have 
come to accept them in much the same way as lifebelts. 
The dangers faced and lives lost in the air have occasionally 
brought parachutes to the notice of the public, but their 
proper place in the development of flying has been ignoied. 
This book therefore is the more welcome. 

The author deals with the whole history of parachuting 
from the early attempts of Garnerin and Hampton to the 
hairbreadth escapes of Lindbergh and others. The book 
is fully illustrated with excellent photographs from the 
air, and it will appeal to everyone who has the slightest 
interest in flying. 

DANGER RIVER. By Clyde Eddy. x8s. (Skeffington.) 

The successful navigation of the famous Colorado River 
is the story dealt with in Mr. Clyde Eddy's book. Though 
it may be difficult to regard the navigation of a river as 
an affair of life and death, the realistic photographs and 
vivid descriptions of Mr. Eddy impress on the re^er the 
dangers that attended the expedition. Setting out with 
a crew of thirteen men—nearly all of whom were students 
—Mr. Eddy arri x-cd at his goal, the Needles, after six weeks* 
battle with the two hundred perilous cataracts of the 
Colorado. As on many expeditions there was a certain 
amount of discord between the members, but the author 
does not dwell at any great length upon the unpleasant 
incidents of the trip. The navigation is the thing, and 
like a good story teller he realises it. And he tells the 
story well, especially the narrative of the descent of the 
rapids. 

ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 7s. 6d. (Dc La More 
Press) 

This handy pocket-sized volume contains an astonishing 
variety of nautical information, Ixesides illustrations and 
diagrams, all packed into a very small compass. There 
is a list of the ships of the Royal Navy with a brief de¬ 
scription of the more important units, also a short history 
of the Service and the mechanical side of its development. 
Another useful feature ts a list of the principal shipping 
companies’ fleets with their house-flags and the distinguish¬ 
ing marks on the funnels. The articles on yachting, 
navigation and seamanship, though compressed, are well- 
informed. Historical sketches, useful tables and lists of 
nautical events, make this an invaluable little book to all 
who are interested, professionally or otherwise, in maritime 
affairs. 

Among other things we learn that there are sixty-nine 
sailing ships, wholly or partly square-rigged, still afloat 
and in commission. Unfortunately, only three of these 
are British, the majority flying the Finnish flag. The 
veteran of this romantic flag is the Diego, built at Sunder¬ 
land in 1868; the newest is the German barque Padua, 
built in 1926. 




TWO OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


CnnnJIlolel 


VICKI BAUM 

MR. ). B. PRIESTLEY aays t- 

'* GRAND HOTEL seems to me one of the moat 
exciting choices made by the Book Society. It is a 
novel that produces in the memory an illusion of real 
experience, so that I feel 1 must have stayed lately at 
a large hotel in Berlin and met there several curious 
persons. ... A very fine, unusual novel which it is 
a privilege to introduce to English readers.'* 

mss SYLVIA LYND sayt 

** In Vicki Baum a new novelist makes her dd>ui in 
England. Whether GRAND HOTEL is a first novel 
I do not know. 1 know that it is an absolutely brilliant 
one. 1 am unashamedly enthusiastic about it." 

MR. S. P. B. MAIS anys 

** Vicki Baum has seen a vision of life at a new 
angle, and for movement and dramatic intensity 
GRi^D HOTEL is easily the outstanding novd 
of the season.** 


TlieRi 


iver 


TRISTRAM TUPPER 

MISS ETHEL MANNIN saysr- 

" THE RIVER delighted me. It has immense 
originality and beauty, and it haunted me for long 
after I had read it. 

" It is the story of the building of a bridge, and the 
dreams and dramas and tragedies that went intc its 
construction. The mountain and the river dominate 
the book; they are as real as the men and women 
who move between them. You can open any page 
of this book and find beauty—a queer indefinable 
beauty^which Is the essential quality of the book. 

" In the course of a great deal of reading 1 have only 
read two other contemporary novels as good." 


Geofirey Sles 

22 , SURVOLK STKBBT. PALL MALL, LONDON 
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Recent Fiction 


EXPERIMENTS IN TECHNIQUE: 

Vicki Baum and Arnold Zweig 


By 

Hermon Ould 


'* Grand Hotd." By Vicki Baum. 7S. 6d. (Geoffrey 
Bles.) 

Claudia." By Arnold Zweig. 78. 6d. (Martin 

Seeker.) 

** It is quite a mistake to suppose that hotel chamber¬ 
maids spy through keyholes. Hotel chambermaids feel no 
interest whatever in the people behind keyholes. Hotel 
chambermaids have a lot to do and are tired out, and 
they are all a little disillusioned, and besides they are 
entirely occupied with their own concerns." 

Thus Vicki Baum, the author of " Menschen im Hotel " ; 
and she ought to know, as before writing her novel she 
took a situation as chambermaid in a large hotel in Berlin 
and kept it for six weeks while she gathered impressions. 
But '* Grand Hotel " (the English title of her book) gives 
evidence of more than a power of observation, though 
that is plentifully evident: she has the rare faculty of 
seeing beneath surfaces and discovering the humanity con¬ 
cealed by appearances. " Grand Hotel" has all the 
elements of a thriller, and at times it thrills as thrillers 
thrill; but the characters are interesting for their own 
sake as well as for the part they play in a complicated 
patchwork of events. The little provincial clerk, Kringe- 
lein, who, having been condemned by his doctor to early 
death, throws up his past, his nagging wife, his irksome 
employment and environment of pettiness, gathers together 
all his available resources and decides to have one glorious 
bust-up in Berlin, is a Wellsian character drawn with 
something of Mr. Wells's deftness. The tragedy of tlie 
ageing Russian dancer—ageing though scacely middle- 
aged—^whose public, callous as all impersonal forces are. 



Mr. Collin Broolui. 

i ^ Author of •Aoeonnt PaM" (HntchlaaoolL 



is growing cold, is also told with sympathy and freedom 
from sentimentality. For although there is more than 
a dash of bitterness in Vicki Baum's attitude towards 
modem life, there is no cynicism and therefore no senti¬ 
mentality. 

* The technique of her book is an interesting specimen of 
work influenced by the " talkies." The reader is hurried 
from one room of the hotel to another; he is permitted 
a glimpse of the events behind those doors which leave 
chambermaids blas6—the dancer's lonely tragedy, relieved 
by one episode of unexpected love; the middle-aged 
business man awakened to desire; the handsome nobleman 
turned crook, but so attractive that everybody wept at 
his violent death ; the perky little typist whose beauty of 
person left no man unmoved ; and above all, the clerk 
Kringelein, the down-trodden worm which turned and 
rent its trampler I Interlocking adventures, a little too 
easily linked perhaps, flit from screen to screen and the 
life of a great hoi cl with its shifting population is con¬ 
vincingly portrayed. " Grand Hotel" is imaginative 
journalism, with a background of pity. Mr. Basil Creighton 
must be praised for the translation, which has the sprite- 
liness and somewhat slangy fluency which no doubt 
distinguish the original. The book is bound to be 
popular. 

Arnold Zweig’s new work, " Claudia," is also an experi¬ 
ment in an unusual technique. It is not a novel. The 
original is called " Die Novellcn um Claudia," and the 
difficulty of rendering that phrase in neat, compact English 
probably led to the adoption of the present makeshift. 
Claudia is the subject of seven short stories, told by several 
characters who figure in the narrative, one of them by 
herself. The purpose of the method is presumably to 
obtain a sculptor’s view, so to say, of the central character 
as seen from all sides. 

Mr. Zweig writes fluently and with conviction, and 
spares no pains to convey the psychological processes by 
which he and his characters reach their conclusions; and 
yet Claudia does not quite come to life. Take each of 
these stories separately and you will have as vivid a 
portrait of Claudia as you could expect; your own imagina¬ 
tion will fill up the hollows and delve behind the shadows, 
but it is not easy to dovetail the different views of Claudia 
as seen by different eyes. It is a jigsaw puzzle of which 
some pieces are missing; and a jigsaw should leave 
nothing to the imagination, its essential virtue being its 
completeness. 

Claudia is a beautiful woman, intelligent and cultured, 
and is one of a small group of friend.s, all men except 
herself and her mother, who are the narrators of the 
talcs. There would be no object in attempting to 
outline the story here: its value lies not in the events 
recorded, but in the psychological insight displayed 
by the author in explaining them. The first story is 
dull, only' acquiring significance in the light of later 
stories, but the others are always interesting and some¬ 
times absorbing. 

Perhaps the most masterly is the one called '* The 
Album," an almost terrifying realisation of the approach 
of old age written by the mother of Claudia; but " Nuit 
Blanche," which tells with delicacy and reticence the story 
of Claudia's fear after marriage, runs it close. Mr. Eric 
Sutton's translation reads so easily that one accepts it. as 
a whole, unquestioningly. 
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FOOT-NOTES TO A SAGA 
More Forsyte Stories 

*• On Forsyte 'Change/' By John Galsworthy. 78.6d. 

(Heincmann.) 

It is easily understood that, as he tells us in a quite un¬ 
necessary note of apology for offering us a score of apoc¬ 
ryphal Forsyte tales," Mr. Galsworthy finds it ** hard to 
part suddenly and finally " from that notable family whose 
chronicler he has constituted himself. He has, as he also 
says, lived with them so long, and they must have grown 
almost more real to him than his friends in the flesh. As 
the years go by most of us tend to become a little garrulous 
about our family histories, relating, to ears not always 
willing, little incidents remembered or handed down to us 
by household tradition, and these tales strike just the note 
of a casual and spontaneous functioning of the memory, 
have just the air of unstrained intimacy which belong to 
such fireside anecdotage. But Mr. Galsworthy has one 
advantage over the rest of us : when he talks of his Forsytes 
he is never tedious. 

A knowledge of the double trilogy is taken for granted 
in the readci of these stories. All of them however belong 
to an earlier period than the " Modern Comedy" and the 
majority of the events which they record took place before 
that unfortunate affair of Irene and Bosinney which was 
the theme of " The Man of Property," the first book of the 
Saga. Arrayed in chronological order and exactly dated, 
they cover almost a century, from the day in 1821 when 
" Superior Dosset " Forsyte brought his numerous and 
motherless family from Bosport to London " in two post- 
shays and the Highflyer coach," to that November morning 
in 1918 when Soames, a man of sixty-four, sought refuge 
in St. Paul’s, “ because it was big and old and empty, and 
English," from the noises of a London gone suddenly 
delirious, and stood beneath the dome " with his hands 
folded on the handle of .his umbrella and his left knee flexed 
as if staniling at ease." The notation of Soamos's reactions 
to the War is orie of the things which Mr. Galsworthy lias 
done most delicately in this book. One feels that he 
started by disliking Soames, but that he has come to be 
fonder of him than of any of the others. Certainly, in all 
that vast gallery, his is the most deeply studied and most 
carefully finished portrait. 

Between those two extreme dates there are stories from 
almost every decade, and with unemphatic skill Mr. Gals¬ 
worthy indicates the clianges which the advance of years 
bring.s, so imperceptibly that when they are realised it is 
with a shock of surprise, in fashions and points of view and 
human, especially family, relationships. 

Relations between parents and children naturally play 
a considerable part in these episodes. There are two 
companion pieces in which figure those most attractive of 
the Forsytes, old Jolyon and Young Jolyon—their last 
evening together before the boy goes to Eton, studied in 
Mr. Galsworthy's tendcrest mood, and a more tragic day 
some years later when the father hurries to Cambridge to 
get a son who has lieen trying to live like a Whyte-Melville 
young man out of the clutches of a moneylender. Two 
pieces in lighter vein are that in which Francie and Eustace, 
aged twelve and eleven, go into open revolt against Roger— 
another sign of changing times —because he insists on sacking 
a butler who is bibulous but their particular friend, and 
that in which June, aged eight, with tlie results whicii 
would have been disillusioning to anyone less certaiin of the 
innate goodness of humanity, encounters her first lame 
duck. This volume must certainly go on the shelf which 
holds the Saga and the " Comedy." 

Francis Bickley. 
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Gitanjali (Song Offerings). With Introduction by 
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I JUST PUBLISHED | 

THE DOCTOR, &c. f 

by ROBERT SOUTHEY | 

Newly edited and abridged from John ? 

Wood Warder's edition by 

MAUlilCE H. FirZGEHAJ.D, 5 

Southey was working on this remarkable book, J 
on and off, for nearly half his life and ho believed J 
that he could put more of his mind in it than he S 
could into any other work. “ The Doctor, &c.’' 5 

is a vast yet cJiarming old-world patchwork, r 
touching on innumerable subjeszts, some quite $ 

ordinary, many most strange; sense and non- 5 
sense, satire and speculation, taken from a 
storehouse such as the reading and thought of 
few men could supply, have each an equal § 

share of the pages. j\‘io pages, 'j/b net F 

5 POETRY AND THE | 
I ORDINARY READER | 

I by M. R. RIDLEY | 

§ Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, § 

§ A simple guide to a deeper appreciation of poetry. u 

I? The author discusses the poetic forms and K 

je initiates the reader into the mysteries of the « 

^ poet's workshop, showing him how by the u 

K devices of rh^khm, rh3mie and assonance, f 

X similes and the subtle use of proper names, etc., x 

^ the poets build up their infinitely various effects. v 

K As a good demonstrator should, he illustrates K 

7 his points with a wealth of quotations. 3/6 net x 

I LONDON > G. BELL a SONS, LTD. § 
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NOVEL NOTES: Mr. Dreiser, Mr. Graham and Two “ Firsts ’’ 


TWELVE MEN. By Theodore Dreiser. 78. 6d. (Constable.) 

*' Nearly every turning-point in my career/* says Mr. 

^ Theodore Dreiser, ** has been signalled by my meeting 
some man of great force, to whom I owe some of the most 
ecstatic intellectual hours of my life." In his new book 
he has gathered together twelve such men. one of them 
his own brother, others men he has encountered in the 
way of business, or has gone out of his way to meet. In 
these studies he has material for more than a dozen novels; 
ior character is the raw material of the novel, and not 
■only the chief subjects of his miniature biographies, but 
wives, mothers and casual acquaintances who hover in the 
background are strangely real and, as seen through his 
isyes. suggestive of countless stories. Life is rich in 
ideas for such a man as Mr. Theodore Dreiser; one 
lealises this when one notices how quickly he responds 
to vital temperaments. He gloried in Peter, whom he 
met in the art department of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
because Peter had such enthusiasm in living; he was 
attracted too to " De Maupassant Junior/' who contributed 
to a magazine he was editing, and forgave the young 
man's arrogance because he had such a zest for life and 
work, and along with it such genuine ability. Charlie 
Potter was a very different type, simpler, less intellectual 
but no less interesting; he was reputed to be that rarity, 
'a contented man, and Mr. Dreiser, having the indefatigable 
curiosity of the born writer, went to inspect him. Other 
studies concern " A Country Doctor"; Culhane, " A 
True Patriarch *'; Rourke, the mighty; a mayor, and 
W. L. S., who died with his dreams unfulfilled. "We 
toil so much, we dream so richly, we hasten so fast, and 
lo, the green door is opened 1 " Tlie author penetrates 
those lives with a wonderful understanding, and can discover 
and reveal in his human fellows what, unaided, most of 
us might fail to see, or be powerless to interpret. 


different ages, were engaged not very successfully in 
killing time. It is hardly necessary to describe the tone 
that existed in such a place. To call it morbid and neurbtic 
were an understatement. What interest there is in the 
story is in the contrast between Nancy, a normal English 
girl, and her companions, whose thoughts did not extend 
beyond love and dress. 

The author’s intention was doubtless satire, but in tliis 
(her first) novel it is imperfectly realised. To satirise 
morbid silliness without being dull requires a very skilful 
hand, and the author’s imperfect success causes no 
wonder. 

ST. VITUS DAY. By Stephen Graham. 78. 6d. (Ernest 
Benn.) 

For long enough before the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
of Austria made his fatal entry into Sarajevo the younger 
generation of Serbs had been talking about his destruction. 
It was all in the air that he should be shot or bombed, and 
youthful revolutionary spirits met in secret and discussed 
ways and means. Six lads, some of them mere schoolboys, 
awaited his coming on June 28th, 1914, all of them fully 
armed. That other revolutionaries who assisted them in 
procuring arms and explosives were using them for their 
own ends, they did not suspect. Their own motive was 
simple enough—revenge against Austria and anxiety to 
free Serbia from slavery. They had no idea that their 
action would plunge Europe into warfare, but this it did 
and, in the end. achieved their, dream of freedom, though 
not one of the six lived to see that achievement. 

Mr. Stephen C.raham describes, through the medium of 
fiction, the events which led up to the assassination and 
the characters concerned in the plot. He must have made 
exhaustive research to recreate so dramatically the pre¬ 
ceding years. 


BROTHER TO BERT. By Chailotte Haldane. 7s. 6d. 

(Chatto & WinduB.) 

Brother to Bert" rings true to life, of a sort, a life of 
low music-halls and " drunks," free loves and the frenzied 
workings of the " artistic temperament," so-called. A 
book so brilliantly written that it skims successfully over 
the very thinnest of ice. From perambulator days on 
Bert and Len live in the blinding glare of the limelight. 
Their hearts and their heads are as light as their heels. 
They are miserable apart. They share their sorrows, their 
jo3rB. their loves. Feverishly they dance throuph 4 ife. the 
pace groMgng hotter and hotter, till the dancing ends up 
on de^'s dark precipice. Lil, Len’s better angel (rather 
a " teazy angel at times, and with good reason), wrenches 
one twin back from its edge while loping to shove the 
other over. 

' None could blame her I There is hardly a pleasant 
character in the book. Lil has the kind of " sweet" nature 
that easily develops int<' that of a shrew under the lash 
of extreme provocation. A harrowing book about sordid 
people, and yet life blows through it and carries the shrink¬ 
ing reader along on its breeze. 



FINISHED ABROAD. By 

Jolliffe Metcalfe. 78. 6d. 

(Jarrolds.) 

This novel is the record 
of Nancy Drew's ex¬ 
periences in Madame 
Domini's finishing school 
at Lausanne. To call it a 
ichool is something of a 
misnomer; for the instruc¬ 
tion was farcical, and the 
sole purpose of tlie institu¬ 
tion was what may be 
euphemistically called self¬ 
development. The girls 
and young women, 
cosmopolitan and of very 


THE SECRET IMAGE. By Laurence Oliver. 7s. Od. net. 
(Harrap.) 


From the rectory tower Mabel Peiuose, the rector’s wife, 
looked across the sea and saw Trevean ablaze. Trevean 
was one of the small islands of * the Scillies," and on it, 
in its one house, Charlotte Blair and Jack Irskine 
lived together for several years " in sin." And while tlie 
fire still raged. Charlotte, hurt and unconscious, was 
brought to Mabel's door for shelter. Thus begins a moving 
story of love, passion, tragedy, told with force and skill 
with touches of humour and unusual insight. Charlotte 
gradually recovers strength, but not memory. And here 
Mr. Oliver's quiet force is almost startling. He writes as 
if from experience, and as Charlotte drUts back to con¬ 
sciousness, and wonders, and tries to * understand, and 
recalls nothing, not even her own name, the effect is most 
impressive. At la.st some words of an old friend quicken 
the numbed brain, the past lives again, and in the follow¬ 
ing chapters we learn Charlotte's story from girlhood to 
marriage, and on through the dull, repressed years as 
the wife of Sir Edward Blair. Then came the War—and 
Jack Irskine, and 


" the life of sin," so 
beautiful, so happy, 
on Trevean; Ibere 
memory stops. But, 
later, there is a 
second shqgk, and to 
Charlotte comes, 
with torturing clear¬ 
ness. the memory of 
the rest of her story, 
and the final tragedy; 
" The Secret Image" 
is, we understand, 
a first novel. It 
is certainly a dis¬ 
tinguished piece of 
work..! 
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BOOKS TO BUY IN NOVEMBER 

Specially selected by the respective Publishers 

THE CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS 

By BERTRAND RUSSELL 

No penon b indifferent to happinen, but few know how to reach 
that inward aerenity which is independent of circumstance. 

Bertrand Russell, one of the leading minds of our day, points 
the way to its attainment. , 

7f. 6d. 

GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 

THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 

By EDOUARD HERRIOT. ex-Prime Minister of France 
t2a. 6J. net 

This is the most comprehensive study yet iindertaken of the great 
scheme of BuroMan federation on which the French Government 
recently Invited the opinions of the nations. It oaauiines the whole 
problem In its histories], economic and cultural aspects. 

HARRAP 

HAYDEN COFFIN’S BOOK 

By HAYDEN COFFJN 

Foreword by the late Rt. Hon. T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Frontis¬ 
piece by Sir Bernard Partridge. Illustrations by John Hassall. 
and 32 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. Cloth. lOs. 6d. net 

A record of years of unparalleled success on the stage of the most popular 
actor of his day. 

ALSTON RIVERS LTD., 52. BEDFORD STREET. W.C2 

Aft and culture 

THE GOLDEN PHOENIX 

By Mn. ALFRED WINGATE. Illiulrmnl. 7.. 6d. net 

A series of essays on Chinese art and culture, written with a sympathetic 
insight into the history and customs of the Chinese people, showing deep 
erudition and charming originality. 

SuntUty Times : “ Mrs. Wingate gives her readers a fascinating glimpse into 
the mind of ancient China ... a study full of interest." 

HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3. Yobk St. LONDON. S.W.I 

From the WEEK-END REVIEW THINGS THAT 

** Brilliant and stimulating." jyi A T T E IN 

*' One of the beat books which has g a au rfLT HP CIWTIWT 1 

ever been devoted to lawn LAWN 1 cNNlb 

By 

M*io» J. C S. KENDALL 

to improve his or her game." 5a. 

BESANT & CO.. Ltd.. 21. ORANGE ST.. LONDON. W.C2 

88 SHORT STORIES BY 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT 

Thia well-produced *'omiiibua** contains just a third of the 
wonderful tales and is probably the beat selection yet published. 

820 pages Ss. 6d. 

ALFRED A. KNOPF 

MY EARLY LIFE 

By THE Rt. Hon. 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL C.H., M.P. 

Illustrated 21s. net 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 

15, BEDFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C2 , 

Now ready, A New Book by the author of 
*' A Brass Hat in No Man's Land. * 

IMPRESSIONS & RECOLLECTIONS 

By Brigadier-General F. P. CROZIER, i 

C.B.. C.M.C.. D.S.O. 

Demy Bvo. fully illustrated. 21a. net 

T. WERNER LAURIE. LTD. 

DAVID COLDER 

By 

IRENE NEMIROVSKY ' 

Aimolo Bennett: "It held me tlirou(haut.‘ 

CONSTABLE 6a. net 

A Handsome Gift-book 

TALES FROM NORSE 
MYTHOLOGY 

Retold and illrntrated by KATHARINE PYLE, author of 
"Tales from Greek Mythology." etc. 12s. 6d. 

Twenty-flve old Norse le^iends charmingly 
retdd. with 8 iiluatratiuna In full colour. 

J. B. Lifpincott Go., 16, John St., Adelphi. London, W.C.2 

JEWS WITHOUT MONEY 

By MICHAEL COLD 

Stem and unflinching a< is this masterly portrayal of the seething masses of 
the Ghetto in their ^daily lives of love, hate, lust, squalor and redeemiug 
beauty, no detail is ovetdrawn, no horror too deeply etched, no deed of 
heroism too mawMshly acclaimed. The whole is vivid and convincing and 
cannot fail to giasp the reader he ha Jew or Gentile. 

Ilhutreted with woodaOs 

7s. 6d. net 

NOEL DOUGLAS 

WIND DRIVEN 

By JACLAND MARMUR 

Jacland Marmur ran away to sea at \he age of eighteen. Out of 
this great adventure " Wind Driven " was born. This is a tale 
to thrill all lovers of the sea, and ell those who respond to the 
excitement and pleasure of fine writing. 

7s. 6d. 

EVELEIGH NASH k GRAYSON 

MAN AND HiS UNIVERSE 

By 

JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 

IIIiiitr.t.d. 16.. imt 

HARPER k BROTHERS, 9a CT. RUSSELL ST,. W.C 

INSTITUTIONAL CHRISTIANITY 

By THE Rev. J. GORDON HAYE3 

F.R.G.S., Vicer of Storridge • 

Crown 8vo« It, 6d. 

RICHARDS. 90. NEWMAN STREET. LONDON. W.l 
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A GALLERY OF WOMEN: Six Diverse Studies 


*' The Natural Mother." By Dominique Dunois. 

78 . 6 d. (Jarrolds.) 

Heirs." By Comc'.i -. Cannon. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) 

** Spleen." By Olive Afoore. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

" Masquerade." By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 7s. 6d. 

(Collins.) 

" The Office Wife." By Faith Baldwin. 78. 6d. 

(Sampson. Low.) 

" The Woman in the Wilderness." By Constance 

Smedley. 7a. 6d. (Methuen.) 

As Mr. Wells long ago reminded us, there are at least 
two sorts of women. One might be tempted to consider 
this pronouncement of Otto Timburger an underestimate, 

but it is probably 
true that the most 
impenetrable of all 
barriers is that 
which divides the 
woman with 
maternal instincts 
from her sister 
who lacks them. 

The first two 
novehs are concerned 
with the problems 
of childlessness. 
In the case of 
(leorgette, the 
heroine of the 
MIm CUr* Lalchton. Femina Prize 

whose book, *' Woodeute." is to be published novel, desire to 

become a mother 
is intensified by fear 
of losing the farm which she and her husband hope to 
inherit. This, to the French pea.sant landowner, would 
be the direst of tragedies, and the desperate measure 
adopted by Georgette to save the land makes a moving 
story, well and simply told, though the book loses a great 
deal by clumsy translation. 

It is a personal and introspective .sorrow.that troubles 
Miss Camion’s ex-schoolmistress Manila, a far more com¬ 
plicated individual. Having married for children, she 
can neither forgive licrself nor lier husband when the 
marriage proves sterile, and this attitude bids fair to 
spoil both their lives. Miss Cannon has too sure a sense 
of character for ready-made remedies; she is content to 
handle the situation with understanding, and while never 
losing hold of her central theme gives us delightfid pictures 
of life in fpodern New England. Some of the liveliest 
cliapters^'d^pict the difficulties and humours of the PcHsh 
post-war immigrants to I^vell mth their efforts to placate 
the original .settlers and become " good«Americans.’’ 

• With " Spleen " we come to the other side of the picture. 
The idea of child-bearing is abhorrent to Ruth. In her 
own words, " What to them is such a wonderful thing is 


to me fuss and ugliness . . . and meaningless too, and 
dull and hopeless. ... A boy is bom. Or a girl, . . . 
And you know beforehand every possibility of its life, 
and like a litany the answer is unalterable and as assured. 
Birth. Adolescence. Marriage. Birth. Old age. Death." 
Ruth’s story is revealed through the medium of her thoughts. 
Sometimes the thread is disconnected while we watch the 
peasants of the Island of Foria—silent Mario plaiting his 
long scarlet garlands of tomatoes, the crested women 
water-carriers with nereid-swinging hips—or listen to the 
artist Uller discourse against priests, marriage, musicians 
and the English nation, but all is experienced through 
the consciousness of this tormented, eternally que.stioning 
woman. " You who have wisdom but no peace," wrote 
Uller. There is wisdom and beauty, and horror too, in 
this highly imaginative novel written with an emotional 
intensity that accords well with its subject. 

" Masquerade " is a rather far-fetched tale of plot and 
counter-plot revolving round the English country house of 
Somerton. The improbabilities however are easily over¬ 
looked in enjoyment of the entertainment provided. The 
situations arc neatly contrived, the dialogue witty, and 
there is a caustic humour in Mrs. Sidgwick's descriptions 
of people and e’^ents that provides piquancy. Two at 
least of the characters, the German wife Magda, and her 
husband's grim ste)xlaughter. remain unforgettably in 
one's mind. 

Miss Faith Baldwin takes a New York typist for heroine 
in her endeavour to 
state some of the 
difficulties of 
modern business 
life. Though lack- 
i n g subtlety i n 
portraiture or 
creation of atmos¬ 
phere, it is com¬ 
petently written and 
will no doubt be 
popular with many 
who like an eventful 
novel with plenty of 
love interest. 

A Welsh enclian- 
tress moves through Miaa Dorothy Parker. 

the ])ages of " The author of "LamenU for the LlTlnK"(LongntaD8), 
Woman in the reviewed in this laauc. 

Wilderness," a 

lively, sympathetic story in which the author has succeeded 
in conveying some of the charm of EJise’s tortuous 
personality. The rather wholesale changes of heart 
demanded by the happy ending entail some sacrifice of 
naturalness in an otherwise attractively spontaneous book. 

E. S. 


LOVE IN AMBUSH. By Btirbara Willard and Elizabeth 
Devas. 6s. (Genild Howe.) 

The love affairs of two young ladies of the 1840’s are 
amusingly unfolded in a scries of letters to each other. 
Selina, an inmate of her auntjf uncongenial home at 
Richmond, and Henrietta, borhd by the rusticity of Mid- 
hurst, find relief in pouring out their feelings, recounting 
their amorous adventures, describing their clothes and 
railing against the t>Tanny of their elders to a sympathetic 
audience. The atmosphere of the period, which is particu¬ 
larly suited to the epistolatory form, is well sustained, 
and the book is generously illustrated with pen drawings 
by one of the authors. 

Of the two Selina perha];)s shows the sprightlier wit and 
her letters are more indicative of character, her modesty 
being rcnnforced by a good deal of self-knowledge. 


THE REMORSE OF MONSIEUR LE CUR£. By Helen Mary 
Boulnois. 7s. 6d. (Shaylor.) 

Monsieur le Cure de la Roche is a saintly St. Francis- 
like figure beloved by all who know him. A breakdown 
in health causes him to forsake his work in a poor 
quarter of Paris and accept the hospitality of his cousin 
the Marquise in her old home on the suiiiiy shores of the 
Mediterranean. Here comes an innocent troubler of the 
peace in the shape of a young English chauffeuse who 
recalls a romance of the Curd’s youth. Through his grief, 
which after all is founded on a misapprehension, the Curd 
gains a deeper sympathy with his flock and settles down 
to a tranquil old age much to the joy of his cousin, whose 
generous heart is for ever occupying itself with plans for 
the happiness of others. 

There is considerable charm in the telling of this simple 
story with its pictures of Provencal life, the gay chatter 
of the Marquise and her entourage throwing into striking 
relief the picturesque asceticism of the old priest. 
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A MEDICAL ROMANCE 

'* The Flame on Ethirdova." By Hector Bolitho. 

7s. (id. (Cobden^Sanderson.) a 

Mr. BoUtho's vagaries in literature have been interesting, 
not because his work till now has possessed any great in¬ 
trinsic merit, but because it has always seemed to be clear¬ 
ing the way for something bigger and more successful. 
One picks up his latest work eagerly; is this a valuable book, 
or are we to be treated to more sweepings, entertaining 
perhaps in their way, but falling short of the finished 
workmanship of a well-constructed novel ? 

It is grati^ng to find in “ The Flame on Ethirdova ” a 
more ambitious project than the author has attempted 
before. The pomp and circumstance of a medimval 
monastery give scope to both the satirist and the romantic ; 
Mr. Bolitho approaches his subject reverently and has 
written a story which at times is genuinely beautiful. 

The story is charmingly told, and it is remarkable how 
sharjdy every character lives, so long as Mr. Bolitho will 
let it. Unfortunately he sees in death the most solemn 
and moving moment of life and he can seldom resist killing 
a character off almost as soon as he has created it. As a 
result the book is episodic and constructionally weak, the 
author’s interest (and no author delights in his own 
characters more) hopping from person to person, until 
fifty pages ■'rom the end a .shock is provided by the intro¬ 
duction of a new character whose part is nothing else but 
the working out of a suitable conclusion. 

It may be that Prince Hubertus, whom we should have 
much enjoyed meeting earlier, was Saint John reincarnate, 
but that is at the best a makeshift, and still leaves a feeling 
of dissatisfaction. The only real thread holding the book 
together is the rhythm of Mr. BoUtho’s style, which perhaps 
just carries the reader through two hundred pages. But 
it was a heavy and needless burden to have laid upon it. 

J. E. F. 

YOUNG LESLIE. By K. J. White. 7s. r>d. (Ilodder .V 
Stoughton.) 

“ Young Leslie ” is an historical novel dealing with the 
Rebellion of \\ 5 ; the story is staged in the Midlands and 
in Italy. On the death of his father (shot in the back by 
one of the Hanoverians) Young Leslie is chosen leader 
of the gang. The Black Dragoons, a band of people living 
in caverns in the wild region of Dovedale, outlawed on 
account of their unswerving loyalty to the Stuart cause, 
have become the terror and scourge of the country-side 
and of all those who now own allegiance to King George. 

Prince CUiarlie and Young Leslie meet in Rome and 
swear undying triendship. Dangeis abroad, disappoint¬ 
ment and bitter disillusionment become their dail)r portion. 
Adverse winds and the Eng]i.sh fleet drive them from 
England’s inhospitable shores. Together they face the 
final desperate hope and at the head of the leal clansmen 
and a small undisciplined army of EngUsh followers they 
march on Derby, only to retreat. The book is well written 
and the characters live. 

OLD PATCH’S MEDLEY. By M<irjoric Bowen. 7s. od. 

(Selwyn Blount.) 

These stories of eighteenth century I^ndon reflect some¬ 
thing of the ironical spirit of Old Patch, the favourite 
jester of Cardinal Wolsey. They concern various parts of 
London, ” mainly the London of which ^me .traces yet 
remain, the London of two hundred years ago, which has 
to some of us the familiarity of a recurrent dream." Nobody 
is more skilled than Miss Marjorie Bowen in evoking an 
atmosphere of things past and gone, and in her tales, 
with their fascinating romance and covert satire, the char¬ 
acter of period and place is strongly marked. You have 
stories of Lincoln s Inn Fields, of Covent Garden, of a 
house near Hampstead Heath, of St. James’s, Soho, brury 
Lane, Islington—neighbourhood.'! haunted with memories of 
the eighteenth century, and haunted too, no doubt, by 
Old Patch in the days of his quips and banter, perhaps 
still by his mocking ghost. 


SOME NEfF MEDICI BOOKS 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 

Translated by S. H. Butchbr and Andrew Lang. 
Illustrated by 20 plates in colour by W. Russell 
Flint, A.R.A. There has never been a better 
translation of Homer. Med. 8vo. 25/- net 

PLOTINUS. VOL. V 

Translated from the Greek by Stephen Mac- 
Kbnna. The completion of a great work. 

Cr. ^to. 21/- net 

TALES FROM CHAUCER 

The " Canterbury Tales" retold in prose, by 
Eleanor Farjbon. Illustrated in colour by 
W. Russell Flint, A.R.A. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 

SOME SUSSEX BYWAYS 

By Viscountess Wolskley (Author of " Sussex 
in the Past ’’). With illustrations in colour by 
R. Garnet K. Wolselcy, A.K.W.A. 

F’cap 4to. 15/- net 

ENGLISH TAPESTRIES of the XVIII 
CENTURY 

By 11. C. Marillier. With loO monochrome 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net 

A handbook to the Post-Mortlake productions 
of English Weavers. 

AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
PAINTING IN EUROPE 

By S. C. Kainks- Smith. 150 illustrations, 24 of 
which are in colour. Med. 8vo. 21/-net 

For others see the Complete Autumn 
Uook List, post free on request, 

THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 

7. GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.i 


A NEW BOOK FOR ALL WHO 
ARE INTERESTED IN FLEET STREET 

now ttSADY 

JOURNALISM 

AS A CAREER 

Edited by W. T. Granfteld 

LORD RIDDELL, K. D. BLUMENFELD. HUGH REDWOOD, 
LOUIS McQUILLAND, and tan other leading British Journalists, each 
contribute one solid chapter of foots and advice In this new and 
unparaileied Kuide tor joumallsis, writers and aspirants. Illustrated. 

**Olkers, bfsidrs the mmld-he joutnali^t^ fvr whom f 

it *v primarily written, will find tt oj anmual interest:" § es NET 
-The Bystander Of 


OF A BOOKSELLER, or 


PITMAN’S. Parker St, Kintfaway. W.C.2 


PROnrS AND THE PEN 

By HUGH TUITE 

Author of ••The Secret of the Blue Vase,** etc, etc, 

A Tolume of helpful advice, practical inform¬ 
ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 
write stories and articles that seU. Highly 
commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 
Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
dt Press, Ltd.), etc. # 


From aU Booksellers, 3f6 net 

THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTO. 

Ken Heose, 36>.38, Kiagowey, London, W.C.2 
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THE DORSET OF T. F. POWYS THE BACK-TO-BACKS 

Some Fine Short Stories * Grim Realism 

** The White Paternoster." By T. F. Powys. 78. 6 d. Back-to-Backs." By J. C. Grant. 79. 6d. 

(Chatto & Windus.) (Chatto & Wmdus.) 


Mr- T. F. Powys is not without his imitators ; but they 
*who trespass into Powysian fields soon get lost. His art 
is not to be imitated. His world is all his own. Topo¬ 
graphically it is reputed to be somewhere down Dorset 
way; but as a matter of fact there is no map that will 
reveal the Dorset about which Mr. Powys so exquisitely 
writes. Americans may go on conducted tours round the 
Hardy country ; but when it comes to Tadnol and Dodder 
and Maids Madder (if Americans ever take up the cult of 
Powys), they had better stay at home. For the truth is 
tlskt the Dorset of " Mr. Weston’s Good W'ine " and " Inno¬ 
cent Birds ’’ and “ Kindness in a Comer " lives only in Mr. 
Povrys’s mind. Not that it is any the less vital for that; 
only they do foolishly who criticise it for being too 
rude, or too fantastic, or too given over to the wiles 
of Ihe Evil One. The only just criticism one can 
possibly apply to Mr. Powys’s tales is whether they 
are convincing as works of art. Judged on that score 
it must be confessed they usually come through singularly 
unscathed. 

Take for instance the short stories that make up this 
newest book from his pen. They are uneven—it would 
be too much to expect them not to be—but at their best 
what a perfect art they betray ! One of the finest stories 
in the collection is the title story. To nail it down to any 
kind of precis would be like attempting to tell someone 
what " Full Fathom Five ’’ is all about; it cannot 
be done. Here is a tale of country credulity, of virginity 
mysteriously protected, of an old man’s simple love faith¬ 
fully rewarded. Considered as photographic art it is 
monstrous, absurd; countrymen do not talk to God as 
Mr. Moggs did, nor, even in Dorset do mothers bid their 
daughters hang a white paternoster over the doorway 
to *' keep naughty ones away at night-time.’’ Considered 
however as life transmuted into art, it creates a perfect 
illusion. To enjoy Mr. Powys’s books, in fact, one must 
^ as willing to yield oneself up to ** that willing suspension 
of disbelief which constitutes poetic faith ’’ as if one were 
reading '* The Ancient Mariner *’ itself. If you complain 
that you Ought not to be expected so to do when reading 
prose, that is another matter: Mr. Powys demands it of 
you. Denying his demands you will miss some of the 
lovelie8(,> i^ose-wo^k of our time. After having published 
twelve books, Mr. Powys is at last sinking into the 
public consciousness as a writer worth reading; but 
not until readers cease to apply to h!s work the critical 
standards that are usually applicable to novels and 
stories will he be at all .widely read—and perhaps, so 
standardised are our cc-T.ceptions, in our time that will 
never be, 

'* The White Paternoster ’* is his tecond collection of 
short stories, and a few of them, even if we had not already 
read them in reviews and magazines, we should have 
no hesitation in dating a considerable way back ; but even 
so, some of the best tales he ligs ever written are here. 
Especially do we single out ’' Old Men," a fable of the 
craftiness of rural old age; " The Bride," a swift and 
, terribte tragedy ; " What Lack I Yet ? " a tale of cruelty 
J brought at last to unrepentant knees; and " A Pretty 
Babe," an almost legendary story of a faithful shepherd. 
I'; And here, as in all of Mr. Powys’s books, is a prose as limpid 
Invalid dw as cool running water. There three fine 
masters 9I the modern short story now writing in England, 

• OP S of them (and perhaps the best of ^em) is T. F, 
' PQwys* For his style alone he would deserve our highest 
. :.pfiai|M« so undefiled does he keep the well of En^h 

C. Hbnry Warubn. 


Only an angry man could have drawn such a grim, brutal 
picture of a mining village in the north of England. 
Throughout his book we feel that Mr. Grant is a very angry 
man—a man who sees black instead of red. He is infuriated 
that human lives should be reduced to such squalor and 
misery, that human bodies should be broken and wasted 
with toil, and writes of these things in the heat of passion. 
His story is the shadow of truth rather than the substance,, 
a distorted and misshapen shadow, but holding the image of 
truth nevertheless; you cannot get away from its realism, 
even if you protest that there must be a lighter side to the 
ugliness he draws so convincingly; that there must be- 
humour as well as suffering around the pits; idealism as. 
well as sensuality. He is conscious of the beauty that 
haunts even the most desolate lives, of the affection that 
binds heart to heart, but he is less conscious of the humour 
and tolerant good-humour that are to be found every^ 
where among human creatures; that is why his book 
strikes a note of unrelieved harshness. 

He paints his village in stark black-and-white down to- 
the smallest detail; lie is nauseatingly frank; he shows 
you without reticence the lives of the Shieldykes—Geordio 
and Jane, their two sons and adopted daughter. Inci¬ 
dentally the lives of other mining families mingle and inter¬ 
mingle, and for background there is the sordid village of 
Hagger with its pit and its swamp and its mountainous 
slag-heap. Among other horrors we get a vivid description 
of an accident in the mine which makes Tom Shieldyke- 
a cripple for the remainder of his life. 

Mr. Liam O'Flaherty, in his preface, calls it " a terrify¬ 
ing novel." It is more than that; it is a novel that jars 
and hurts at almost every page, but contains notwitlistand- 
ing passages of wi.stful beauty. 

Almey St. John Adcock. 



Mr. Btttfli rA. 


wlMM MW bsok to isflcpidiD lUi tam. 
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THREE POPULAR NOVELISTS 

UMCLB SAM IN THE BYES OF HIS FAMILY. By John 
Ersldne. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 

Mr. John Ersldne has borrowed the " cartoon figure ” 
of Uncle Sam to fill the rfile of hero in his latest novel. 

** 1 have long believed that this figure might be filled out 
into a complete character, endowed with an inner as well 
as a public career. Our national temperament, that is, 
might have a biography. Since no one else has attempted 
it, I here try my hand.*' So says Mr. Ersldne in his fore¬ 
word. Uncle Sam " is the kind of book with which to 
settle down in an arm-chair, with the curtains drawn, 
the fire burning red, and a November fog blasting the 
world outside. Its satirical humour turns a grey world 
gay. It is like a visit to tlie pictures—^the silent ones— 
with an organ playing softly in the distance. Picture 
after picture glides swiftly across the screen, too swiftly. 
They are there and then they are gone, the transit has 
been so swift, the captions flicker on and off again. Uncle 
Sam is a convincing symbol of the best American spirit, 
its push, its resourcefulness, its bulldog grip. Uncle Sam 
is so deliciously human, the reader sorrows when he is 
sad and laughs when he rejoices. 

Here is a new friend to be added to the list of fiction 
affinities. Uncle Sam lingers in the mind like a pleasant 
dream. One would hate to forget: him. The dramatisa¬ 
tion of " some European opinions of our country '* alone 
makes the book worth reading. They are rich with dry 
humour. 

BELSHAZZAR. By H. Rider Haggard. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 

“ Belshazzar.*' Glamour of Egypt; glitter of wander¬ 
ing queens; visions of pavilions hung with priceless 
carpets, warmed by scented braziers, crowded with vessels 
of silver and of gold. Clash of battles; triumphs of 
victory; pawns of fate; these gauds decorate the pages 
of " Belshazzar." Sais, Saiamis, Memphis, Thebes, Baby¬ 
lon—such names as these drift across the pages, calling up 
visions of days of splendour long since past and gone. 
Amasis, Pharaoh of Egypt, Belshazzar, King of Babylon, 
Daniel the Prophet, stalk across the stage, fighting, plunder¬ 
ing, cursing, interpreting, judging. And a love story set 
among all this splendour. The scenes set in Babylon are 
the most effective in the book. The heart of the reader 
must warm ti> Nabonidus, aged King of Babylon, weak 
but kindly, his false beard of ceremony hanging loose upon 
his neck, his golden crown awry, his " jewel-encrusted " 
cloak slipping from his shrunken shoulders, gloating over 
the images of the gods he had filched from the people to 
add to his collection of the gods of his empire. 

After many adventures true love runs smooth, the 
lovers arc united and Belshazzar meets the end he so 
richly deserved, but not quite so painful a one as was 
surely his due. 

STORM DRIFT. By Ethel M. Dell. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Miss Dell’s latest hero, Tiggic Turner, who appeared 
as a subsidiary character in " By Request." is of a dove- 
like mildness compared with some of her earlier creations 
Until on the deck of a steamer he encounters a young girl 
apparently deserted by her husband, he is an ordinary 
agreeable young man more popular with his own sex than 
with women. This meeting and its ensuing complications 
however transform him into a determined though always 
chivalrous lover whose faith in the lady survives a good 
deal of evidence about her decidedly eventful past. 

If Tiggie is far from being the strong passionate man . 
we know so well, Viola is the essence of femininity. A 
successful career as a child dancer in Paris was followed 
by three years of married life with a drunkard in the East. 
She is an inspired bridge player, a skilful instinctive nurse, 
yet she manages to reti^ the sort of helpless innocence 
that causes little children and young men alike to compare 
her with an angel. Miss Dell drags hero and heroine 
through incredible adventures with her usual gusto before 
the inevitable happy ending is reached. 
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LONGITUDE AND PLATITUDE 
A Dull Travel Book 

“Labels/* By Evelyn Waugh. 8s.6d.net. Puckworth.) 

When, on the fourth page of '* Labels," one hnds Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh giving a detailed description of what it 
feels like to fly from London to Paris, one is at once as.sailed 
by horrible fears; and a further study of his book only 
serves to show that these fears were well founded. In 
view of the reception accorded to Mr. Waugh’s two novels 
it was reasonable to expect that his first travel book would 
make some pretence to originality ; but those who seek 
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Mr. Evelyn Waugh, 

From t portrait by Hsnry Lamb. 


for origii^allthought or material in " Labels '* will be sadly 
disappointed. 

After a chapter on Paris which adds nothing at all to 
the ordinary person’s knowledge of thag city, Mr. Waugh 
proceeds to Monte Carlo, Naples, Port Said, Cairo, Valetta, 
Cohstantinople, Athens and Ragusa, returning to England 
by way of Mallorca, Gibraltar, Barcelona and Seville; and 
although his comments on hotels and his guidebook-like 
notes on the principal " sights " may be useful to people 
who are thinking of taking a similar trip, they are hardly 
likely to enthral the general reader. And yet Mr. Waugh 
has a kind of talent: his description of Gaudi’s architecture 
is neat and cleverly written, and it makes one regret the 
space which he has Wasted in describing deck-games, in 
drawing a conventional picture A the life of the British 
colony in Port Said, in quoting from Baedeker, and in 
mentioning such personal details as that he had hi.s hair 
cat in Constantinox>le and that he stayed in Athens with 
two friends called Mark and Alastair. 

Mr. Waugh's farrago of longitude and platitude strikes 
one, in the end, as being the material on which a book 
might eventually be based, rather than a book itself. 
Any traveller could produce his own " Labels,** but few, 
perhaps, would take the trouble to do so ; fewer still 
would have the assurance to send it to a publisher; and 
even fewer—perhaps no one but Mr. Evelyn Waugh— 
would have the luck to get it published. 

. ' f. 


THE LIGHTER SIDE 
Taxis and their Habits 

" Taxi." By Anthony Armstrong. 78. 6d. (Plodder & 

Stoughton.) 

For a Punch author to write a treatise on taxis is certainly 
unexpected. Indeed a treatise on taxis at all would not, 
at first sight, commend itself to the general reader. But 
that is only because the general reader knows nothing 
about taxis. He is however not to be blamed on that 
account, for until Mr. Anthony Armstrong made them 
his subject, nobody else appears to have thought of 
doing so. 

Now because Mr. Armstrong is—will he forgive the 
term ?—a professional humorist, there may be a tempta¬ 
tion to dismiss this book of his with an airy ; " Oh well, 
you can be funny about anything if you try." But did 
Mr. Armstrong set out to write a funny book about taxis ? 
The answer, we feel, is in the negative. He found himself 
interested in taxis, and studied their history, and made 
friends of their drivers, observing their characteristics both 
at home and abroad—and found them funny. He didn’t 
manufacture the fun ; it was ready made. But how 
fortunate it was to find so facile a pen as Mr. Armstrong's 
to interpret itl That Scotland Yard requires the back 
seat of a taxi to measure 16 inches by 20 and the front 
seat 14 by 17 probably leaves us unmoved; it needs an • 
" A. A." (I don’t mean an Automobile Association) to 
point out that Scotland Yard thereby displays a 
recognition of comparative anatomy since, in a mixed 
party, men' tak- the front seats and women the 
back. 

Two chapters are devoted exclusively to the London 
taxi-driver. " During the Christmas season a lorry was 
taking a stack of holly from Covent Garden 1 o a big florist’s 
and the driver, feeling in the spirit, had decorated the 
bonnet with various sprigs from his load. At the comer 
he was nearly run into by an elderly taxi> driver and so, 
leaning out, proceeded to tell him whai: be thought of him 
in blistering terms. The old driver listened till it was 
over, then shook his head reproachfully and said : ' What’s 
the use of 'aving 'oily in yer bonnet, if you ain’t got ’oily 
in yer 'eart! ’ ’’ Laced with stories like that, Mr. Arm¬ 
strong’s chapters on the London taxi-driver soon pass. 
As for the Parisian driver, what does he think of 'his 
London counterpart ? " They march at slowness," he 

says scornfully, " my God, at a slowness; they have it 
always in the head to avoid the collision, they conduct 
the carriage as if pedestrians were worth the trouble 
and, see you, monsieur, thing formidable, they never 
hom! ’’ 

There is a chapter on taxi law—and very curious it is 
—as when a man who has hi^ed a cab with three friends 
drops two of them half-way and picks up two others, he 
is only required to pay the " extras " for two; there is 
a chapter on taxis and crime, and another on cab shelters 
and standings. Continental taxis are dealt with, and New 
York taxis, and taxis during the War. Who, but for Mr. 
Armstrong, would have supposed that in one type of the 
apparently simple taximeter there are no fewer than 900 
separate parts (and well over i.ooo in another type); and 
to him must go the credit of perpetuating the historic tip 
of £20 and a diamond tie-pin. This last fact appears in 
a chapter on taxi " records," where it is mentioned that, 
men who drive for some companies have to hand in a 
report of any defect that their taxis may develop. This 
report of a broken taximeter now lies in the archives of a 
South London company: " Sir, Having picked up a gent 
in Piccadilly, I took him to Hammersmith. The meter 
went wrong and at the end only registered 8d., much to the 

delight of the old-mside.** The nalveii of the report 

lies in the fact that the missing word wea written in full, 
but, as Mr. Armstrong points out, this not being a War 
book, it cfumot be reproduced. 


Edoar Holt. 


F. A. Rice.^ 
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TENNYSON RECONSIDERED 
Georgian Verdicts 

** Tennyson.** By Humbert Wolfe. 39. 6d. (Faber & 

Faber.) 

" The Poetry of Alfred Tennyson.*' An Essay in 

Appreciation. By C. H. O. Scaife. 5s. (Cobden- 

Sandeison.) 

Each of these little books represents an attempt to re¬ 
state the case for Tennyson in terms of the thought and 
feeling of to-day, and lK>th start from the same position. 
Mr. Wolfe describes his purpose as being to prove " that 
much recent criticism of Tennyson was the result rather 
of reaction against Victorianism than of reading the poet ” ; 
while Mr. Scaife asserts that " in our time at least we shall 
never do justice to Tennyson, the poet, until we separate 
our judgment from Tennyson, the Victorian." 

Mr Wolfe indulges in much characteristically pretty 
writing, and admirers of it will enjoy reading that, in 
" Come into the Garden, Maud,’* " the great wings have 
taken the air and are beating with a steady, faultless 
rhythm for the stars,” or that, after seeing Tennyson’s 
early play, " The Devil and the Lady," “ the Muse of 
English verse must have taken a deep breath, laid her 
hand on the boy’s hair, and with her slow adorable smile 
have whispered in his ear, ' "Well then I * " But while 
writing such as this may adorn a case, it does not advance 
it, and we lay Mr. Wolfe’s book down with the feeling that 
he has evaded the central issue. What he has done is to 
concentrate on " Maud " in the belief that " if it could be 
demonstrated that one considerable poem, written in his 
middle years, was more passionate than Swinburne, more 
various in execution than ‘ Lollingdon Downs,' and as 
great an innovation as ‘ The Ancient Mariner,' it would 
not be necessary to attempt a further examination of the 
' Idylls of the King ’ or of the Plays to support my contention 
that Tennyson, so far from being the muffled poet of domestic 
horizons, was as lonely and as wild as his own eagle." And 
certainly on this ground he makes out a very good case. 

But to claim that Tennyson is " the poet of passion in 
a way that Swinburne never achieved," is not to prove 
tlie reolity of his passion or to convert those who feel 
that the passion of “ Maud " is unreal in a different way 
from that of “ Dolores." That Tennyson suffered all his 
life from *' some dark undercurrent woe," and that this 
found intense e..pression in " Maud " cannot be doubted. 
But it was because this neurotic distress prevented him 
from making true contact with reality that his love poetry 
no less than his muffled domestic poetry has a taint of 
falsity. While tlierefore Mr. Wolfe’s appreciation of the 
metrical originalities and felicities of " Maud " is admir¬ 
able, if a little effusive, his treatment of the emotion which 
underlay it, and indeed of Tennyson’s emotional history 
as a whole, strikes us as often fanciful and sentimental. 

Mr. Scaife, on the other hand, resolutely avoids indulging 
either fancy or sentiment at his subject’s expense. The 
central point of his appreciation is " 4 n Memoriam," which, 
he writes, " is a kind of biography; the record of an 
emotion. At first numbing, it grows to a feverish agony, 
and then gradually subsides and passes into the general 
tissue of the author’s life. Tennyson was equipped by 
nature to embody 'such an experience in poetry, for those 
poems in which he had already achieved excellence are all 
marked by a quality of painful melancholy, a morbidity 
of desolation which gave him his moments of greatest 
poetic beauty." 

The morbidity in short which Tennyson expressed and 
with which he wrestled in " In Memoriam," has a reality 
which it lacked in " Maud." In the one it was centred 
upon a Mend whom he had passionately loved and lost; 
in the other it was artificially associated with a melo¬ 
dramatic love-story which, however well he handled it, 
never touched the depths of his being. 

Mr. Scaife's appreciation of " In Memoriam " deserves 
therefore careful consideration, and I find it in many 
ways convincing. But the same may be said of his book 
as*a whole. Hugh I'A, Favssbt. 
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Poets’ Corner 

AND MODERN POETRY By 

Wilfrid Gibson 


MR. PREEMBY 

The Writers of 1930 

** The Best Poems of 1930.*' Selected by Thomas 
Moult. 6s. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 

“ Collected Poems, 1920-1930.*' By Alfred Gordon 
Bennett. 8s. 6d. net. (Duckworth.) 

" ' But perhaps you don’t like modem poetry ? ’ 

" ' 1 don’t mind it/ said Mr. Preemby genially.” Does 
tiot this bland reply on the part of Christina Alberta’s 
leather to the question of Mr. Crumb admirably express 
the cheerful indifference of the great public, and even of 
the smaller reading public, to the indefatigable activities 
of the World's Worst Sellers ? It is an indifference to 
be deplored; yet 1 am afraid none of the poets in the 
books under review sounds a clarion note that will rouse 
the great public, or even unduly excite that small but 
optimistic clan which is ever on the alert for the sound of 
a new note. Mr. Moult claims indeed that he has gathered 
together in his anthology the ” Best I’oems of 1930 ” ; 
but if his claim has any justification, all 1 can say is (to 



Mr. Alfred Gordon Bennett. 


mix my metaphors) that 1930 was not a vintage year. Of 
course any volume that contains work by A. E., Davies, 
de la Mare, Blunden, Chesterton, Laurence, Noyes, Sturge 
Moore. Watson and Wolfe cannot be altogether without 
distinction; but though the^ poems by these poets are all 
characteristic, not one of them gives us its author at his 
best, with the exception perhaps of Laurence’s ” The 
Triumph of the Machines.” 

Nevertheless there is one poem of outstanding merit 
in the book, a poem that seems to me on an altogether 
different plane from anything else in the collection, and 
this is Roy Campbell's superb ” Horses of the Camargue.” 
1 should like to have the pleasure of quoting it here for 
the pleasure of my readers; but I should have to give 
st as a whole, as I could not bear to mutilate it by amputat¬ 
ing even its most magnificent lines. For the rest, in their 
humbler way, I consider Richard Church's ” Museum 
Pfoce," Helen Choate’s ” Resurrection,” Michael Colley's 
” Order ^ol Service ” and Monk Gibbon’s ” Being Ait 


Men ” the most notable poems in the volume. I take the 
liberty of quoting the last, as brief as it is beautiful; 

” Being but men, not gods, we'U need take pride 
In all that gives the lie to mean estate; 

All moments borne beyond the common tide. 

All littleness of heart made briefly great; 

All beauty vouched with sudden indrawn breath. 

A word, a turn of head, a lovely look, 

A gesture grave, a phrase defying death. 

Or a chance sentence in an unsought book.” 

I suppose 1 should be too modest even to mention my 
own contribution, but I only do so to point out a mis¬ 
print which makes nonsense of the tenth line, in which 
” divine ” should read ” dwine.” It is perhaps only fair 
to the printer to add that I accept responsibility for the 
rest of the poem. 

Although many of Mr. Bennett’s verses have been 
printed in periodicals, these periodicals were evidently 
either too obscure or too exotic, even for so diligent a 
researcher as Mr. Moult, for nothing from them is included 
in his anthology. Yet ” Principal l*oets of the World,” 
in which Mr. Bennett tells us some of his poems have 
appeared, should be a notable publication ! Unluckily 
in his note of acknowledgment Mr. Bennett does not 
satisfy our curiosity by indicating which precisely of his 
poems the editor of that momentous magazine (or is it a 
tome ? I feel sure it musi be a tome 1 ) had the *' discern¬ 
ment ” (Mr. Bennett’s own word) to include. But at all 
events we have the'satisfaction of having gathered together 
in one volume all the poems that Mr. Bennett has written 
during the last ten years, and need not go searching for 
them in tlie Dublin Mercury, The Mombasa Times, The 
Manchester Book, The Sunrise Annual, Pegasus (U,S.A,), 
or any other of the dozen or so world-scattered 
periodicals to which he contributes. Perhaps, after this 
mild chaff, the remark that Mr. Bennett is a poet of con¬ 
siderable accomplishment may sound as if it were meant 
to be nasty; but I honestly intend it as a tribute. 


TWO ANTHOLOGIES 

** Jewels of Song.” An Anthology of Short Poems 
compiled by W. H. Davies. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 

" A Victorian Rjtpourri of Verses, Known, Unlmown 
and Forgotten.” Collected and edited by Georgiana B. 
Abdy. 6s. (Bodley Head.) 

There arc so many anthologies nowadays that every¬ 
body who brings out a new one feels compelled to explain 
why. Miss Abdy frankly apologises, and Mr. W. H. 
Davies tenders as an excuse that his anthology is different 
from any other and none of the poems in it exceeds twenty- 
four lines. There are notable omissions, of course—was 
ever there an anthology without ?—but Mr. Davies can 
always protect himself by saying that the poet whose 
work finds no place in bis collection wrote no poem within 
the twenty-four line limit that particularly appealed to 
his fancy. His choice ranges from early anonymous poets 
to those of the present day. ” The only poems I have 
included by living authors,” he sa3rs. ” are those that I am 
jealous of, and would be glad of the chance of stealing.” 
Of the one hundred and twenty writers whose work is 
represented less than two dozen are Uving. Miss Abdy 
has gone entirely to the Victorian poets and notes how 
** they rather revelled in melancholy . . . and were also 
a Utile sentimental.” The poems she has selected are 
typical of the period, and both her book and Mr. Davies’s, 
while often using famiUar material, offer something a little 
different from the ordinary anthology of verse. 
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RICHARD CHURCH’S POETRY 

** The Glance Backward.'* By Richard Church. 

88 . Cd. (Dent.) 

The Glance Backward '* is Richard Church's most 
important book so far. It is the book which many of us, 
who have watched his poetry with enthusiasm for the last 
four or five years, have b^n waiting for. It contains 
work which finally places him among the few really con¬ 
siderable English poets of to-day. The fine passion which 
informed his earlier lyrics, from tlie " Philip " volume to 
the ** Theme with Variations," remains to inform tliese; 
but it is now a passion past mere flowering-time, and come 
at last to the harvest of fruit. In compiling his book it 
would seem that Mr. Church has had in mind the organic 
form of a piece of music—a concerto, perhaps—and so 
has divided his poems into three " movements " : Allegro, 
Scherzo, and Penseroso. The first sets the key and states 
the theme; the second provides a momentary respite, a 
lyric repose; and the third, fuller, richer, bolder, com¬ 
pletes the poet’s point of view. Here, in this last section, 
you will find the climax of Mr. Church’s genius, lyrics 
whose beauty and magic and inspired reasoning set them 
shining like stars in poetry’s dark night of experimental 
rationalism. His passion is the flame of an intense imagina¬ 
tion, illuminating with its fire every awareness of the senses. 
So fierce an imagination allows of no illusion, for it lights up 
all things, and reveals the spirit that informs them, hi 
our feverish preoccupation with the material problems 
of the moment we may forget— 

" the single heart, the one 
And unimpeded purj»se of the soul : 

The love that rises like the morning sun 
And sets upon a life made whole," 

but the poet does not forget, and, out of the torment of 
his remembering, he cannot help reminding us. 

"... Oh, music ! 

Stream of paradisal milk, sustaining 

The night of time, the garden-birth of mankind, 

We hunger, we thirst, we are motherless, being rivals 
Of (kid ; Prometheans, demons, sometliing more than 
mortal, 

Suircndcring the breast for prophecy. 

Burying our mother and our little selves 
liencalh our pride and childhorxl’s fallen foliage 
Wc have set out upon the noon of triumph, 

But in oui dust that banished music tortures. 

Mocks our male mouths that bleed with broken words." 

Here is a poet, then, who so accepts life, that 
passion becomes an elusive and difficult gateway to the 
freedom of the spirit. Here is a poet who, like Donne 
before him, is concerned with the battle of the flesh and 
the spirit; but unlike the famous Dean he docs not capitu¬ 
late. He realises that, as long as life lasts, it is this very 
battle that gives life to the spirit: with every new rising 
of the sun he cries " A crown to win! ’* Leave peace 
for those whom D. H. LawTence was wont to call " tlie grey 
men," those in whom imagination (Blake's synonym for it 
was the Holy Ghost) is dead. Your true poet, who has 
known what it is to stand— 

" A statue in moonlight, blotting some stars. 

Timeless, chipped with cosmic scars. 

And fabulous to human blood," 

does not want peace from such a remembering. It may be 
a torment, but it is a divine torment, a reminder of the 
spirit that informs us ail. C. Henry Warren. 
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can feel it penetrating all 
the passages of the nose 
and throat, fighting the 
germs, clearing the con¬ 
gestion, and thus making 
breathing easy. 







WHAT IS A FIRST EDITION ? 

' Third Article 

HAVE tried, in a general way. to indicate exactly 
what a first edition is. but in other and more 
specific cases, there are many other things, as I have 
indicated, that must be remembered. One hardly 
knows just what to pick out from among the thousand 
and one cases as 
the best instan¬ 
ces. As I write 
there comes to 
my memory a 
novel in which 
a certain para¬ 
graph. at the end 
of a chapter, 
was eliminated 
in subsequent 
printing. It was 
a novel published 
many years since, 
and was Lucas 
Malet's remark¬ 
able story, Sir 
Richard Cal- 
mady." I don't 
suppose anyone 
of the younger 
generation has 
read it, q|id yet 
it is an^ excellent 
piece, of fiction. 

I dare say the first printing may btf a valuable book 
one of these days, because of the paragraph at tlie 
end of one of the chapters being cancelled in later 
editions. 

A matter that sometimes perplexes a number of 
earnest collectors is that of the wrapper. You may 
well ask in what way a wrapper affects first edition 
collecting. Rightly or wrongly, it affects it very much. 
A book may come out in its first edition form with a 
particular wrapper, and then {he later edition with an 
entirely different one. Sometimes only a very few 
copies of a work will appear in a wrapper utterly 
different from the one that comes to be known. There 
have been many cases of this during the past few years. 
A wrapper has been used which, for some reason or 
another^ is quickly discarded. A very special case that 
I have in mind at the moment of writing is that of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s ** Silver Spoon." A few were sent out 
on their journey with a certain kind of wrapper, but 
the authcMT not liking it the wrapper was changed. 

. Copies of the first edition which are wrapped in this 


rather precious jacket are much more valuable than the 
later editions. 

We must remember, also, that there are such things 
as advertisements at the end of books. The dates of 
these advertisements decide whether a volume is, or 
is not, a copy of the first issue. The actual book may 
well be a copy of the first issue, but unless the adver¬ 
tisements, which were often dated years since, are the 

original ones, the 
book is of less 
value; the adver- 
tisements may 
bear a later date 
than those that 
were bound up 
with the book 
when it was pub¬ 
lished. This is 
another aspect of 
the first edition 
for which I have 
absolutely no 
S 5 mipathy. But 
these later dates 
do make a 
difference in the 
cost of certain 
first editions, to 
the extent of 
many pounds. It 
is all rather fool¬ 
ish. What hap¬ 
pened was this: a 
few hundred copies of a book were bound up, and enough 
advertisements—actually a short catalogue of the pub¬ 
lisher—^were printed to go with them, and dated. Then 
when these were all sold, a new order was given for a 
further supply, and a new lot of these short lists were 
printed, with a later date. And although the book itself 
was an actual part of the first printing, because the fresh 
lot of the short catalogue had a later date on it, this 
copy of the book is not regarded as a first edition. 
Personally, I thirik this is carrying first edition collecting 
too far. Sometimes these advertisements were left out 
altogether; as in the case of Mr. Wells's Time 
Machine." The so-called first edition has advertise¬ 
ments included, but a later portion of the edition has 
not. But there is a difference of many pounds in the 
cost of the two. It is the same with " Ridiard Yea and 
Nay," by Maurice Hewlett. There are different dates on 
the advertisement pages, and if by any chance you think 
you have a first edition, it would be as well to make sure 
that the date actually covers the first number printed, 
before deciding that your copy is really the first edition. 
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SOME INTERESTING LISTS 

During the next few weeks I ^all be looking 
forward to many good catalogues of all shapes and 
siases, and even colours and styles. They wiU be 
full of the titles of books which every book collector is 
hoping one day to possess, and perhaps, in some cases, 
they are volumes so scarce and precious that only the 
rich can afford to buy. It is a wonderful thing to be a 
rich man, with a taste for books, but I am doubtful if 
he gets a finer joy out of his treasures than you and 
I dd, as we count the pennies for the purchase of some 
much desired volume. 

Suckling & Co. have been doing business for many 
years now. I seem to remember them beginning 
business many years before the War. I have seen their 
catalogues regularly, and I was looking through their 
104th last night. And a very readable Dne it is. 
This one is a Catalogue of Portraits, and is described 
as ** Chiefly of British Personages of National, Local 
and Family Interest,’' and it includes many engravings 
in mezzotint, line and stipple of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This firm has 
always been noted for its collection of portraits, and 
I believe they have a great many more than are to be 
found in this catalogue. I hope I shall be receiving 
soon a copy of their catalogue of books. 

Two catalogues on my table are from Messrs. Dobell. 
One is a list of rare books, chiefly in English literature, 
and the other, quite a late one, covers a great many 
excellent editions of modem books. The first list com¬ 
prises a selection of books from the library of a Scottish 
gentleman, who had a fine taste in literature; while 
the second catalogue gives the titles of some splendid 
first editions that had belonged to the late Charles 
Whibley. Just as I am writing these notes, there 
comes, forwardr*d from my home address, a catalogue 
of rare books which had chiefly belonged to the Duke of 
Leeds. I notice among these William Congreve's auto¬ 
graphed copy of Fanshawe's translation of LuLs dc 
Camoen's ** The Lusiad," 1665, £25 ; and a set of 
Otway's Plays, which also bears Congreve's signature, 
£30. Other books in this list are first editions of 
Sir John Vanbrugh's “ .®sop," 1697, and Goldsmith’s 
Essays. I would certainly suggest asking for Cata¬ 
logue 365 of modem books, containing works by 
Samuel Butler, A. E. Coppard, Lord Dunsany, Thomas 
Hardy, Aldous Huxley, Rudyard Kipling, D. H. 
Lawrence and others. 

A well printed list, of a handy size, reaches me 
regularly from James F. Drake, a well-known New York 
firm. The latest one to come to hand is numbered 221, 
and is full of modem first editions. It has been 
instmetive to go through this catalogue, and compare 
the prices with those that are obtaiiiing in this coimtry. 
Over there the prices of first editions are being well 
mamtained, and I gave some instances last month. 
There are a great many collectors in U.S.A., and 
their numbers are increasing rapidly. I notice in 
the present list a number of W. W. Jacobs's books— 
an author to collect—^varying in price from $6.50 to 
$13.00; many Masefields, including " The Tragedy 


JuBt PnhUBhmd 

OLD CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

“ Le Catalogue de TEnfance ** 

Descrihing over 6,000 rare juvenile books and 
instructive children’s games, mostly in English 
and French, from the fifteenth to the nine¬ 
teenth century. The catalogue is illustrated 
with 336 plates in collotype, many of them 
hand coloured like the originals, and 2 in 
colour process, altogether giving facsimiles of 
about 1,080 items. 

This catalogue, with marked prices, is the first 
of its kind. Not only does it contain the largest 
collection of rare children’s books ever offered 
for sale, but also forms an important contri¬ 
bution to the bibliography of early juvenilia. 

Vol. I: Text, with Preface in French 
by Paul Gavault and Introduction 
in English. 

Vol. II: Containing the plates. To¬ 
gether forming 2 volumes, demy-quarto, 
in coloured illustrated paper wrappers. 

The edition coneiate of 


100 copies on Holland paper.700 fres. 

900 copies on papier velin.400 fres. 


250 copies, thin paper, without plates... 15 fres. 
Poatage extra 

UBRAIRIE GUMUCHIAN & 0^ 

112 Rue de Richelieu, Paris 


READY FIRST WEEK IN NOVEMBER 


MYERS & CO.'S 

Illustrated Catalogue (No. 277) 

OF 

FINE & RARE BOOKS 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 

ETC. 

May he had free on application 


MYERS & CO. 

102, New Bond Street, London, W.1 

(Oxford Stroot ead) 

Telephone: Mayfair 2931. 
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of POmpey the Great,” $35.00; several OTlaherty 
books, all quite moderate; and a number of Shaw items. 

The Francis Edwards Catalogue (No. 529) that I 
want to call attention to this month, is an exceedingly 
entertaining Hst of general books, covering no less than 
eighty-one subjects. It is aptly described as ” A large 
selection of l^ks on most branches of literature, 
including notable works from well-known libraries and 
Other sources ” recently purchased. 


copies. Major Hartley knows how to make his cata¬ 
logues attractive. 1 ^ve marked a great many items 
in this list No. 26—so many, in fact, that I think it 
had better be sent for, rather than I ^ould curtail my 
own references. 

Basil Hyman has sent an advance copy of his new 
catalogue No. 6. We were just fini^ing these notes 
when it came along. There are some most excellent 
things in it. Many of them very desirable. Not every¬ 
one would want 


From William 
Brown comes a well 
made list of books, 
iaduding a fine 
set of Ayton & 
Daniell’s "Voyage 
Round Great 
Britain undertaken 
in the summer of 
1813," 1814-1825, 
£210; Burton’s 
•' Arabian Nights,” 
£42; Boswell’s 
" An Account of 
Corsica," £21; a 
first edition of 
George Eliot’s 
"FeHx Holt.” 3 
volumes, 1866, 
£6 15s.; Holin- 
shed’s "Chronicles 
of England,” 1577, 
£32 ; and Kipling’s 
" Jungle Book ” 
and the " Second 
Jungle Book,” £45. 

A special autumn 
list of coloured 
plate books, sport¬ 
ing prjmts and 
pictuto nas been 
issued by the Ex¬ 
port Book Co. 
These have been 
purchased mostly 
from a Yorkshire 
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Han* Andaraan Manuscript 

(Actual Bice xoi by 63 Incb^c). 

r»om Measre. G. Mlchelmon ft Co.*s Catalogue of Rare Doolu. Autagrapbs, ManuseriptB, etc. 


the Dryden item. 
No. 8, " Annus 
Mirabilis” for £5, 
but there are some 
who would. Then 
there are one or 
two of Andrew 
Marvell’s books, 
and several pages 
of fir.st and rare 
editions of the nine¬ 
teenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries. 

Mr. Herbert 
Trcma3me's new 
catalogue is a 
clearance list 
covering a great 
number of desir¬ 
able books at prices 
that strike me as 
very reasonable. I 
like the careful 
way Mr. Tremayne 
describes the con¬ 
dition of the books 
he has for sale. 

Catalogue No.[ 20, 
issued by the Sign 
of the Huntsman, 
is a good and 
varied list, con¬ 
taining some 665 
entries. It is wcU 
classified and well 


mansion. 


printed. 


I am interested in the catalogue of W. M. Murphy & 
Sons. It is of a general character, and includes both 
old l>ooks and new. I see there are quite a number of 
Ainsworth items, of var3dng 4>rices. It seems strange 
that so few people read hiiii nowadays. Entry No. 204 
in this catalogue is a rare association copy of " Veneres 
et Cupidines Venales Augustin! Niphi,” containing 
James Boswell’s autograph, £50; and there are many 
good first editions of modem books. 1 notice one of 
Brett Young's " Portrait of Clare,” xos. fid. An 
author, as they say on the Stock Exchange, " to lock 
up. 

Major Hartley Clark’s new list of rare books and first 
editions has just reached me. It includes a number 
of authjors' MSS., autograph letters and presentation 


Mr. J. D. Miller’s new list of modem first editions 
and association copies is particularly good. And I have 
noticed a number of good Victorian items in it too. 
1 don't think we are paying enough attention to these 
books. The " Fors3rte Saga ” is marked at eleven 
guineas, and some of A. P. Herbert's books at fair 
prices. People are collecting him. I notice two of 
Mr. E. V. Lucas's books: " Mr. Ingleside,” 25s., and 
" London Lavender,” 30s. These are rather costly, but 
1 am perfectly sure aSX of Mr. Lucas's books will 
appreciate one of these days. 

B. H. Blackwell, the notable Oxford house, has sent 
me three lists. The three are parts of a whole: No. x. 
Classical, of second-hand and new books; Nos. 2 and 3, 
Educational. 1 found m3^lf particularly attracted by 
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the first part, because it not only contains some excellent 
old editions of the classics, but also many standard 
and more recent ones. 

Two other lists have just arrived. One from Picker¬ 
ing & Chatto and one from Frank Drayton. The first 
named is really Part X of a collection of old and rare 
' books. There are still one or two parts to follow, and 
then it will complete an extremely valuable collection 
of catalogues. The Pickering lists are always worth the 
closest attention, for they include many famous works, 
numbers of which are often unknown to the general 
book-bu3dng public. 

In the enthusiasm for the modems we are apt to 
forget some of the old books, but here in this Pickering 
list there is a galaxy of them, and a few pounds expended 
thereon will bring a rich literary and economic reward 
as time passes. There are a great number of first editions 
included, such as Pucklc's " The Club.” £10 los.; 
Rawlins’s " The Rebellion,” £12 12s.; many of Edward 
Ravenscroft's books, and a great number of works 
dealing with Old Romance. 

Frank Drayton’s catalogue comprises an interesting 
collection of books mostly from the libraries of General 
Pitt-Rivers and Thomas Bodley, a direct descendant 
of Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of the Bodleian Library. 
It is a mixed but interesting collection of old and more 
or less modern books, although there are not many 
recent ones among them. But the two collections, and 
the balance of miscellaneous books gathered together 
from various sources combine to make a good list. 

I don’t know if there are many readers of the notes 
who know of the very good and readable catalogues 
that arc issued by Galloway & Porter, a house that I 
have myself known for a great number of years. The 
present list that I am writing about is No. 132. It is 
a catalogue containing some 2,500 items—books in all 
branches of literature, covering almost every division 
of it. One could take up no end of space in writing 
about this capital catalogue, but it is just impossible. 
I have often spoken about the joy of reading catalogues, 
and the Galloway & Porter one is just one of this kind. 
The general part of this Cambridge bookseller’s classified 
list contains a great many notable and famous works, 
and there are many that lure me as they will the reader. 
The English Literature and First and Limited Editions 
sections contain many good things. 

The Little Bookshop—^what an attractive name this 
is—has just sent out a nice catalogue; indeed, one that 
is very attractive. I like always their lists, and in this 
. new one there are no rnd of first editions, in most 
excellent condition, of C. E. Montague—^that writer of 
almost great prose—R. H. Mottram, H. M. Tomlinson 
who has a tremendous admiration for Montague’s work 
—^T. F. Powys, H. G. Wells, and Hugh Walpole. 

There has been an avalanche of antiquarian cata¬ 
logues, and during the last few days of October there 
has arrived an extraordinary number, many of which 
are too important to dismiss with a few lines. ” The 
Collector ” hopes to give full consideration to these in 
the next issue. 


jyjILLER & GILL (1924) 
Ltd., of 94, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2, 
will issue their new list of 
scarce and important First 
Editions and Private Press 
Books early in November, 
a A copy will be for¬ 
warded to any reader of 
The Bookman on receipt 

of a post card. 


1 1 


BOOKS 

FOR CHRISTMAS 

Books are the wise man's choice of Christmas preseiitti. Any to ro 
far abroad should be ordered now. Dumpus's will have their Christ¬ 
mas vouchers available again this year. When these are lilled in, 
slRned and sent to your friends, they enable them to come and 
choose books up to a certain sum on your account. BLiiik vouchers 
will be sent to customers on request. This is an ideal way of giving 

Christmas Catalogue is ready about the brginnirg of 
December and will be sent on request. 

During the winter there will be an exlubitiuii of books published by 
the Oxford University rresa, held in the Old Court House of St. 
Marylebone, which Dumpus's arc now adding to their premises. This 
is a fine old building and is being beautifully refitted. The 
Kxbibltion will be one of the greatest displays of books over 
arrangtd by a single publishing house. 

J. & E. BUMPUS, Ltd. 

BOOXSBLIBRS TO IIZS MAJESTY THE KING 

350. OXFORD STREET, W.i 
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THE MARKET 

Some of the first editions of books by G. B. Shaw 
have dropped in price during the past few months. 
But the drop is surely only temporary. There is no 
need for us to say that they are worth collecting, without 
any consideration for their economic value. Even so, 
they are also worth collecting because their prices will 
enhance again l)eforc long. Mr. Shaw’s earlier books 
are of great value, but there are others that are not 
beyond the means of most of us. “ John Bull's Other 
Island " may be bought for a pound or two nowadays, 
whereas not so long since it was ftdehing four and five, 
and even six pounds. A copy was mentioned in an 
American catalogue the other day at $35.00. 

Yes: Mr. Kirby was right in his excellent article 
about II. E. Bates. He is a man whom, you will 
remember, wc advised the reader to collect. Indeed 
we share our contributor’s enthusiasm for Mr. Bates, 
and Mr. Kirby mixed his enthusiasm with the right 
measure of good judgment and helpful information. 
He mentioned things about H. E. Bates which we did 
not know, and the list of titles is useful. It is to be 
hoped that our readers made a note of them. Mr. 
Bates’s books arc going up, and some of his earlier ones 
are really scarce. He is an instance of what we are 
always saying about discovering an author for ourself, 
before the world finds him out. That is the way of true 
collecting. He is a young man with a great future. 
We choose the word deliberately. Mr. Bates's first 
novel, *' The Two Sisters,” was written when the manager 
of the office in which Mr. Bates was working at the 
time, was not looking ! This is a book not easily come 
by, but it is worth a pound or so. According to our 
records, some of his other books, such as ” Catherine 
Foster,” ” Day's End.” ” The Last Bread.” ” Seven 
Tails ” and ” Tlie Spring Song,” range in price from 
15$. to 42s. 

Let us remind readers that this month is to be 
publish^ the first volume of ” The Anatomy of Biblio¬ 
mania, ” by Holbrook Jackson. As before stated, it is 
to be in two volumes. Anyone who has read Mr. 
Jackson's ” The Eighteen Ninetiiss ” will know how 
excellent a work ” The Anatomy of Bibliomania” will be. 

Here arc some limbed editions to l>e noted : 

” Tlie Epic of Jutland.” By Shane Leslie. 

” B<x>ks and Business.” By A. Edward Newton. 

” The Aloe.” By Katherine Mansfield. 

” Robinson Crusoe.” By Daniel Defoe. Intro¬ 
duction by Ford Madox Ford. 

” Street Haunting,” .^By Virginia Woolf. 

” The Masque of Qbeenes.” By Ben Jonson. 

” Poems and Verses.” By John Keats. Edited 
by J. Middleton Murry. 

” \ Collection of Articles.” By George Bernard 
Shaw. 

** English Mediaeval Painting.” By E. O. 
Saunders. 

” Bibliography of Italian Writing Books of the 
Sixteenth Century.” 

” Intimate Journals.” By Charles Baudelaire. 
Introduction by T. S. Eliot. 

Three Black Pennys.” By Joseph Hergesheimer. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
A Note 

The Bibliography of Richard Le Gallienne is exceedingly 
complicated. 1 do not know of anyone who could pretend 
to compile it with complete accuracy; but the following 
notes—which are substantiated by copies in my collection 
—muy be of assistance to collectors of an author whose 
first editions are rapidly appreciating in value. 

MY LADIES' SONNETS. Privately printed, 1887, 

An ordinary edition, and an edition limited to 50 
copies and signed. The colophon in the limited edition 
is *in Le Gailienne's own handwriting. The ordinary 
edition usually contains an errata slip ; but in a pre¬ 
sentation copy in my collection the slip is absent and the 
corrections are made in I.e Gailienne’s own hand. This 
is, I presume, one of the earliest copies. There is no slip 
in the limited edition, and the errata are uncorrccted. 

VOLUMES IN FOLIO. Elkin Mathews, 1880. 

An edition limited to 50 signed copies ; and, I presume, 
an ordinary edition. 

THE "STUDENT AND THE BODY-SNATCHICK. Elkin 
Mathews, 1890. 

Written in collaboration with R. K. l.cather. There 
was an edition limited to 30 copies (unsigned), and 1 
.sup])Ose there was an ordinary edition. But 1 have 
never seen or heard of a copy. 'I'his is the only book 
ever printed in Wallasey. 

THE BOOK-BILLS OF NARCISSUS. 

Eirst published by Frank Murray of Derby in two 
editions— one of t»io copies, the other of 250 copies both 
unsigned—in 1891. 

Reprinted from an entirely different type by the same 
publisher in 1892 in an ordinary edition, and an edition 
of 23 signed copies. 

Reprinted from a third type in 1895 by John Lane, 
with a portrait and an additional chapter. Whether 
there was a signed or large paper edition of this is.sue I 
do not know. 'I'his is the hook commonly descrilted as- 
the First Edition, although the fact that it is not is 
expressly .stated on the verso to the dedication. 

ENGLISH POEMS. Elkin Matliews, 1892. 

In three editions. One of 800 unsigned copies ; an 
extremely limited edition, signed ; and an edition only of 
a few copies printed on vellum, and containing three 
poems not printed in the other editions. From a recent 
item in a bookseller's catalogue I gather that the leaves- 
containing these three poems may be obtained separately 
from the Lx>ok. The veilum copies were unsigned, and 
were I believe for presentation amongst the author's- 
friends. The only copy I have seen, however, bore no¬ 
presentation inscription. 

LIMITED EDITIONS AND CONFESSIO AMANTIS. 
I*rivately printed, 1893. 

'I'here are at least two editions of this little pamphlet 
which was printed, I believe, as a Christmas card. The 
one is printed on hand-made paper in blue paper covers ; 
the other on what I suppose is vellum in brown paper 
covers. 

Most of Le Gailienne's other books are fairly well known 
in their several editions. A very rare but exceedingly 
interesting Le Gallienne item is the card printed at his 
first wedding. It appears in two states ; the second, and 
the state in which it was ultimately issued, contains a 
correction in the quatrain. I have actually seen the card 
in both states, but all except one or two of the cards in the 
first state were destroyed. The correction is from “ puny 
priest “ to *' holy priest.” 

J. Whitley Nance. 
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A NEGLECTED ARTIST: 
Baudelaire on Constantin Guys 

*' The Painter of Victorian Life.” A Study of Constant 
tin Guys, with an Introduction and a Translation of 
Baudelaire’s ” Pcintre de la Vie Modeme,” by P. G. 
KoiUKly. EditedbyC. Geoffrey Holme, {Studio.) 

” T.e public est. relalivemcnt au genie, une horlogc qul 
rctardc,” wrote Charles Baudelaire in an essay on Dela¬ 
croix. The saying might suitably be prefixed to the same 
critic’s study of Constantin Guys, who received in his 
lifetime very little of the appreciation given him after 
his death. In the case of Guys, however, some of this 
neglect must be laid at the door of the artist himself, 
for never, surely, was any man of Uilent so self-effacing 
as he. He regarded it as a personal injury Avhen Tliackeray, 
one of his earliest admirers, mentioned him by name in 
a laudatory article, and it was at his especial wish that 
Baudelaire, in ” Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne,” referred 
to him throughout simply as ** M. G.” Only this remark¬ 
able shyness on the part of Guys can have prevented so 
fine an art critic as the author of ” Lcs Fleurs du Mai ” 
from making him personally famous. 

The present Studio publication is described as a com¬ 
panion volume to the same firm's " T-ondon I’roinenade.” 
The chief ^unction of ” The I’ainter of Victorian Life ” 
would thus .seem to be that of illustrating an earlier period. 
As a presentation of Victorian England and Second Empire 
I'rance the 140 reproductions of (luys’s work are fascinating. 
The ladies are authentic fashion-plates come to life; the 
gentlemen are dandies, beaux, dlef!ant.*i, or whatever you 
like to call them, to the very type. We are taken straight 
back to Thackeray and Whistler, to the days of great 
exhibitions, balloon ascents and the can-can. 

As to the art of Constantin Guys, that too should appeal 
to modern tastes, for he received no training, owed allegi¬ 
ance. to no school, and carried on no obvious artistic 
tradition. He was the best pos.sible exampL* of that 
eagerly-sought type, the spontaneous artist. Herein lies 
much of his greatness. He drew and painted for the same 
reasons, and by the same processes, as a child draws and 
paints. His delight was in movement -the disposition of 
the limbs rather than the character or emotion of the faces. 
Hence those agile dancers, stately ladies, and graceful 
horses and carriages. He must liave had an extraordinarily 
perceptive eye, and there is never a line wrong in those 
beautifully-balanced chaises—it matters not that the 
wheels are not mathematical circles; they are definitely 
things that revolve and raise dust and support Quality. 
The horses arc toy horses, with legs elegant almost to the 
point of disappearance, but they can rear beneath a 
cuirassier witli all the vigour of the tubby iKmy that bears 
Velazquez’s Don Baltasar (^rlos. 

As artist to the Illustrated London News, Guys was sent 
to the Crimea, and some of the plates reproduced from 
the journal sViow the appalling transformation which — 
necessarily, no doubt—^the artist’s vivid sketches under¬ 
went at the rapid hands of the engraver. These sketches, 
for the mast part done on thin paper to assist the process- 
men, have unfortunately nearly all disappeared, but 
sufficient of Guys's work remains to indicate how well 
fitted he was to record military events. It is chiefly tlie 
colourful atmosphere c^ thc parade-ground that attracts 
him, and the pageantry ot reviews. 

The "Review at Madrid" is typical of Guys’s 
" toy parades." 'rhe cockaded ranks move with fascinat¬ 
ing precision obliquely across, but entirely within, the 
composition. The dark, slightly-sketched frame of the 
crowd hems them closely about. The white obelisk 
immediately catches the eye, and leading it to the toy 
general beneath, indicates the presumable raison d'etre of 
the parade. One imagines the soldiers turning smartly 
about (for there is no way out of the picture—a cardinal 
virtue) and performing their evolution again and again; 
and one wonders what the engraver, hurrying to press, 
would have made of this little masterpiece. 

Francis Watson. 
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SWIFT’S LETTERS 
An Eighteenth Century Classic 

There is a story about Swift which few people have heard. 

One evening Pope and Gay called on him. They were 
both intimate friends of the Dean, and well acquainted 
with his paradoxical humours. Swift was a little sceptical 
when they said that they had left their lordly friends to^ 
visit " a poor scurvy Dean.’* 

*' But.*' said he. ** since you are come in I must get some 
supper for you. 1 suppose ? ** 

** No, Doctor, we have supped already.** they said. 

" Supped already ; that is impossible. Why, it is only 
eight o'clock.** 

“ Indeed we have,'* they assured him. 

*' That's very strange, but if you had not supped. I 
must have got something for you ; let me see; a couple 
of lobsters would have done very well, two shillings; 
tarts, a shilling ; a bottle of wine, two shillings ; two and 
two are foui and one is five; just two and sixpence apiece. 
There Pope, there's half-a-crown for you, and there’s 
half-a-crown for you, sir; for I won't save anything by 
you. I’m determined.” 

This was all said with such seriousness that, in spite of 
the visitors’ protects, they were actually obliged to take 
the money. 

The story is highly characteristic, for Swift was way¬ 
ward and tempestuous in his moods. Everyone knows 
how he broke ” Vanessa’s ” heart by a mere look and a 
gesture. Whimsicality and strident humour, white-hot 
rage and offensive vituperation were all part of him. But 
these qualities live mainly in bis books and pamphlets. 

There was another side of Swift, and for that we must 
go to the letters. It is perhaps a truer, certainly a more 
intimate side. Like Byron, Swift showed in his corre¬ 
spondence currents of feeling, desires and hojies. and 
unreserved affections, almost entirely alien from his public 
writing. Certainly his writings are charged with human 
feeling, but its utterance is .shrill and indignant. He 
was the champion of the oppressed, and driven to use 
the brutal methods of the tyrants. In the letters, on 
the other hand, his kindliness is unfettered, and flows in 
lambent streams to the bosoms of his intimate friends. 
At the same time, his correspondence is^full of sidelights 
on contemporary history under Queen Anne, and makes 
a choice possession for anyone who would ” catch the 
manners living as they rise.” 

Luckily enough, Swift’s writings are not the preserve of 
wealthy collectors. Apart from ” Gulliver’s Travels,” 
most of the early editions are seldom overpriced. 1 lately 
saw a copy of the ” Tale of a Tub,** dated 1704 (the year 
of publication) going for eight shillings; and you can 
always get Hawkesworth's first edition of Swift's letters 
(in quarto, 1766) for about thirty shillings—an investment 
well worth while. 

It is with these two volumes that we arc concerned, 
though there are other collections of his correspondence. 
An unauthorised edition was published by a piratical 
printer in Dublin in 1735, and caused Swift much annoy¬ 
ance. Another batch was gathered by Dean Swift and 
published in the collected edition of Swift's works. But 
Hawkesworth’s edition is the interesting one, and contains 
the important letters to Esther Johnson (” Stella ”) and 
to Esther Vanhomrigh (” Vanessa *’), besides some delight¬ 
ful letters from Lord Bolingbroke and others of Swift’s 
friends. 

Horace Walpole, who seems to have had a word on 
everything that came to pass in the century, assured 
George Montagu that Hawkesworth’s collection could not 
fail to amuse him : ” His journal sent to Stella during the 
four last years of the queen is a fund of entertainment. 
You win see his insolence in full colours, and, at the same 
time, how daily vain he was of being noticed by the 
ministers he affected to treat arrogantly. . . . But what 
strikes one, is bringing before one's eyes the incidents of a 
curious period.” 
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This " period ” begins in 1703 and ends about the time 
that Swift became a hopeless and raging lunatic. A 
gallery of many characters moves upon the scene during 
that time, almost all of whom were leaders of politics, 
society and letters in their day—Harley and St. John, 
Pope, Arbuthnot and Gay, Prior and Addison. I believe 
Sir Edmund Gosse claimed Swift to be the dominant 
intellectual figure of the age before Johnson. Certainly 
these folk show extraordinary deference and attachment 
to him, to his unnamed but accepted influence upon their 
minds and motives. 

We see him first as the spokesman in London for the 
Irish bishops who were agitating at this time for the 

first fruits." This brought him to the court, to London 
society, and to the leaders of party faction, who soon 
discovered his abilities as a pamphleteerp and angled for 
the favours of his pen and person. When the rivalry of 
Harley and St. John was most intense Swift became the 
skilful confidant of both, and in him all partisans had a 
common confessor. But though politics and the machina¬ 
tions of the court play an important part in the letters, 
they are really matters for the historian rathcT than the 
student of human life. To-day the intriguing for place 
and favour, the wire-pulling to secure the good graces of 
great men is simply ennui. But there is a lively interest 
still in Swift's terror of the Mohocks, his playful petulance 
about his losses at ombre, his fulminations against the 
rigours of Lent, his comments on Steele’s arrest (" He 
has been mighty impertinent of late in his Spectators "), 
or his contempt of the court which serves him merely for 
a coffee-house, and " abounds in dinners" in August. 
There are glimpses of him at a hundred tables and 
" sittings." He sees Prince Eugdne who is " plaguey 
yellow" ; he meets Trapp and dubs him a coxcomb. 
He meets Parnell and Pomfret and likes them; Lady 
Godolphin displeases him" I’ll pull her down "1 He 
sits for an hour with the Duchess of Shrewsbury at her 
toilet. He belonged to the select company of literary 
benefactors known as " Tlie Brotherhood," and became 
the familiar of Lord Ormond, and Lord Lansdowne, Sir 
William Windham, Lord Oxford, the Earl of Arran, and 
others of " The Sixteen." 

He had a taste for the current humour. To Mrs. Dingley 
he recounts a new-fasliioncd way to outwit Stella which 
they called a bite. " You must ask a bantering question, 
or tell some d tmned lye in a serious manner, and then 
she will answer or speak as if you were in earnest; then 
you say—^Madam, there's a bite I I would not under¬ 
value this, for it is the constant amusement in court." 
He has another sally about the craze for if-puns. " The 
Bishop of Clogher has made an if-pun that he is mighty 
proud of, and designs to send over to his brother Tom; 
but Sir Andrew Fountain has wrote to Tom and told him 
the pun, and desired him to send it over to the bishop 
as his own; and, if it succeeds, it will be a pure bite. I’ll 
tell you the pun. If there was a hackney coach at Mr. 
Pooloy’s door, what town in Egypt would it be ? Why 
it would be Hecatompolis ; Hack at Tom Pooky's 1 " 

Somehow the legendary Swift has become an austere 
and tirading figure. The bitter sarcasm and disillusions 
of " I-a Puta " and " Gulliver's Voyage to the Houynhnms ’ 
are probably responsible for this. But we must remember 
that these voyages were, written late in life, and were the 
outpourings of a man of broken health and soured and 
shattered hopes. The letters of his latter years show him 
developing into a morbid and ego-centric melancholic, 
short-tempered and self-pitying. His brain-storms and 
deafness weigh upon his peace of mind. " The cruel 
disorder of deafness and giddiness " drives him into peri¬ 
lous solitude. His nature becomes embittered ; he wnrites 
to a friend, " I will never value myself as a philanthropist, 
because it is a creature that 1 now hate more than a toad, 
a viper, a wasp, a stork, a fox or any other that you will 
please to add." 

But this terrible mood was the pathetic outcome of 
many misfortunes—^the loss of friends, of thwarted ambition, 
the hard complacency of rulers, the slothful indifference of 

v:» L 
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the downtrodden. It is not the true Swift. There is a 
.etter of Lord Bolingbroke*s which, 1 think, show's exactly 
tiow those who knew him best regarded him : 

“ Dear friend (he writes) " the last sentence of your letter 
quite Idlla me. Never repeat that melancholy tender word, 
that you will endeavour to forget me. 1 am sure that I can 
never forget you. till 1 meet with (what is impossible) another 
who's conversation I can delight so much in as Dr. Swift’s; 
and yet that is the smallest thing I ought to value you for. 
That hearty sincere friendship, that plain and open ingenuity 
in all your commerce, is what I am sure 1 can never find in 
another man. I shall want often a faithful monitor, one that 
would vindicate me behind my back, and tell me my faults to 
my face. God knows 1 write this with tears in my eyes.” 

And these sentiments could be repeated from the letters 
of every other friend who knew' Swift in his young and 
ardent manhood. 

Nothing is more striking than his urgent efforts to better 
tha,Uves of his friends either by money or influence, when, 
as he says, " his heart ran before his pen.” Although 
not given to boasting his charity, he confessed to Lady 
Betty Germain, " When I had credit for some years at 
court, I provided for above fifty people in both Kingdoms, 
of which, not one was a relation." He found his w'ay 
unerringly to the hearts of his real friends, atul became in 
turn the recipient of all their woes and joys. The very 
depths of his soul wrerc stirred w'lien “ Stella " Johnson 
lay dying in Ireland. He dared not, for ivcakness, come 
to her bedside. 

" We liavc been perfect friends these thirty-five years 
. . . and the remainder of my life will be a very melancholy 
scene, when one of them is gone, whom 1 most esteemed, 
upon the score of every good quality, that can possibly 
recommend a human creature, ... I would not for the 
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universe be present at such a trial of seeing her depart. 
She will be among friends that will tend her with every 
possible care, where I should be a trouble to her, and the 
greatest torment to myself. . . . Let her know 1 have 
bought her a repeating gold watch, for her ease in winter 
nights. I designed to have surprised her with it. but now 
I would have her know it, that she may see my thoughts 
are always to make her easy. I am of opinion that there is 
not a greater folly than to contract too great and intimate a 
friendship which must always leave the survivor miserable.' 

1 have said nothing about the passionate letters of 
pursuant Vanessa, or of Swift’s bantering replies. Nor 
is there space in this short discussion to say much about 
the famous Journal to Stella, which throws such bright 
illumination over the finest chapter of Swift's history. And 
still more remains to be unearthed—the jovialities of Gay 
and the Duchess of Queensberry, the lively and glancing 
epistles of T-ady Betty, the tender and thoughtful letters 
of Lord St. Jolm, Swift's interests in his Irish home, his 
comments on his own writings and the works of Pope and 
Gay, his vivid little pictures of court intrigue, his visits 
to booksellers, auctions and, mirabile dictu, the cinema! 

Vive la bagatelle I was the famous motto of his life. It 
IS best exemplified in the infinite variety which tlironj^s 
into his letters. And it is the spirit which prompted his 
most famous poem —his verses upon his own death : 

” Keccive the news with doleful dump.s— 

The Dean is dead (Pray what is trumps ?). 

Then I-ord have mercy on his sf>ul ! 

(Ladies, I’ll venture for the vole). 

Six deans they say shall .bear the pall; 

(I wish 1 knew' w'hat King to call).” 

Philip Parker. 
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ness and precision, and. in the effect, a delicate exactness 
which no otiose eccentricity can compass. The artist, 
therefore, must know precisely wliat he wishes to do, and 
he must do it with methodical accuracy. A lucid and 
definite outline is essential. V. C. 
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Of the Theatre 


“LAUDATOR TEMPORIS ACTI” 

jGordon Craig on Henry Irving Christopher St. John 


" Henry Irving." By Edward Gordon Craig. 15s. 
(Dent.) 

T was a wise Jesuit who instead or reproving his 
pupil for saying he couldn't “ stand that prig St. 
Aloysius " told him to remember that *' saints arc at 
the mercy of their biographers." This is more or less 
true of all the eminent dead. Least true perhaps of 
the creative artist, poet, painter, or musician, who 
leaves behind 
him in his work 
an expression of 
himself which 
affords the reader 
of his life a valu¬ 
able means of 
checking its 
writer’s opinions 
of his character 
and genius. Al¬ 
though an actor 
at his greatest 
is reckoned 
by some, by 
Gordon Craig, 
for example, a 
creative artist, 
we are unable to 
refer to his w'orks 
for confirmation 
or contradiction 
of his biographer s 
opinions. All we 
can do, if the 
actor lived too 
long ago for us 
to have seen 
these works for 
ourselves, is to refer to descriptions of them, and as 
these are usually more enthusiastic than illuminating, 
a kind of patchwork of faded raptures, we get no more 
than a vague inkling of what his performances were like. 

It is the great virtue of Gordon Craig's study of Henry 
Irving that he has succeeded in reconstructing one of 
the actor’s masterpieces in such detail that it speaks 
for itself, and provides us with the evidence we need 
for judging whether the assertion that Irving was the 
" greatest actor of his time, not in England only, but 
in Europe and America," is well founded. It is twenty- 
five years this month since Irving died, so to the young, 
and even to the middle-aged, for one must be well over 
forty to have seen him at all, he is but a name, a name 
surrounded by an aureole which his detractors have 
never succeeded in filching from it. This new genera¬ 
tion of playgoers may have heard that this man called 
Irving, buried in Westminster Abbey, thrilled audiences 
long ago in " The BeUs," and may have thought, as 
they have been taught to think by dramatic critics, 


that this was only because audiences then were com¬ 
posed of rather simple, stupid people with an old- 
fashioned Victorian taste for crude and theatrical 
melodramas. 

That this is very likely I have evidence in an 
article in the Daily Telegraph, in which it is stated 
that " it is just as well that the famous players 
of an earlier generation cannot return, for we might 

be shocked and 
disillusioned." 
Well Irving 
returns in " The 
BeUs," in Gordon 
Craig’s pages, 
and we hnd that 
his art is as great 
as we who are 
old remember 
and we who 
arc young have 
been told it 
was. 

Irving had 
been acting for 
fifteen years 
when he created 
his masterpiece, 
busy (429 differ¬ 
ent parts once in 
782 days) per¬ 
fecting his mask, 
" a mask which 
could be a hun¬ 
dred faces in 
one," years of 
preparation, 
years of positive 
hatred (manifested in a peculiarly brutal way in 
Dublin) from the public. 

" There can be but one masterpiece, although we often 
hear of the thing in the plural. I had this from a con¬ 
noisseur of pictures who explained to me that a master¬ 
piece was that piece of work done by a painter when 
his tutor had no more to teach him, and which en¬ 
titled him to be called a master. This piece, ‘ The 
Bells,' was Irving’s masterpiece, and proclaimed him a 
master." 

The text of the third act of Leopold Lewis’s melo¬ 
drama (an adaptation from the French) is given, 
demonstrating that an actor’s masterpiece can be 
created out of the simplest materials. One hesitates 
knowing the wealth i.>f their potentialities to call them 
" poor." The word does not fit them any better than 
the materials, three notes, out of which Beethoven 
fashioned that wondrous musical building, the second 
movement of the " Cho'-fd " Symphony. Gordon Craig's 
proposition tha " actors of genius really prefer a play 
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that i$ not a great play means no more than that they 
prefer unshaped, unworked materials. 

*' You must allow." he writes. " the actor of genius 
to select a rdle and a play which he can count on as 
offering sufficient resistance. The toughest, the least 
literary play does this—^a play of mere bones, strung 
together, without subtleties or complexes.” 

Such a play was " The Bells.” It left Irving more 
to do, to imagine, to invent than ” Hamlet ” or " King 
Lear,” and to convince readers who never saw Irving 
of his creative powers Gordon Craig could not have 
made a better choice of a part in which to present him 
than Mathias. 

Although he does not reconstruct Irving's per¬ 
formances in Shakespeare's roles, he indicates very 
clearly what they were like, when he is analysing the 
actor's technique, vindicating his pronunciation of 
English as Chaucerian, his movements as a carefully 
designed dance, his method of speaking verse as one 
rhythmically cognate to Shakespeare's method of 
writing it. This vindication is not superfluous, for the 
stupid calumny that Irving spoke English badly, and 
walked awkwardly is generally believed because it has 
the sanction of the word of clever men like William 
Archer, Gilbert Murray and Bernard Shaw. I could 
quote many passages which show how curiously insen¬ 
sitive these men were to the beauty of Irving's style, but 
prefer to quote one in which that ^auty is transfixed: 

“ Every sound, each movement was intentional, 
clear-cut measured dance; nothing real—^all massively 
artificial—^yet all flashing with the light and the pulse 
of nature. A fine style. . . . His movements being 
measured, rhythmic, planned, it may be too obvious to 
state that the action of his face was part of all this, and 
was measured too; yet it may not have occurred to 
one or two of my readers that this control of feature 
till immobility was achieved constituted a mask. ... A 
mask never fidgets ; it endures, and at the slighest touch 
it becomes expressive.. It lights up and speaks. Irving 


was all for these slight, significant touches. Anything 
sprawling was sim{dy not Irving." 

If you can't tdl what kind of actor Irving was from 
this, it is your fault, not Gordon Craig’s. And what 
kind of producer? What kind of manager? What 
kind of man ? Read the book, and you will be in no 
doubt that these kinds have the common denominator 
" great.” Great you will surely think was his attitude 
towards other actors: 

” He would look on other actors somewhat in the 
same way that St. Francis looked on the Franciscans. 
There before them lay their path>^learly indicated— 
and damme, hardly one of them following it. * I found 
an Order * says St. Francis. * I provide a roof to cover 
our heads; I go away to attend to the .sick, and on 
returning I find everybody in feather beds and making 
themselves comfortable. What do you want to be 
comfortable for if you are a Franciscan ? * And so it 
was with Irving. * What do you want with approval 
or disapproval if you are an actor ? ' For it meant the 
whole of this world and the next with Ir\dng to be an 
Actor, and in his innocence, his proud innocence, he 
supposed it meant as much to every other performer." 

The elements are mixed up in us. so it is unreasonable 
to be surprised that the man who could write this noble 
book about Irving could disfigure it with some extremely 
ignoble references to Bernard Shaw. It is not what is 
said which creates an unpleasant impression—there is 
much that is trie in the criticism of Mr. Shaw’s plays, 
although the statement that " a good play by Mr. 
Shaw embraces all that is matter-of-fact” is rather 
absurd—^but the way it is said, a spiteful ” cattish ” 
way, which lays Gordon Craig open to the suspicion 
that he is jealous of Mr. Shaw's position in the theatre. 
When I have added that his allusions to Henry Irving's 
"leading lady,” his great mother Ellen Terry, are 
disappointingly scarce, and a trifle Miltonic in character 
(" He for God only, die for God in him ”) I have said 
all that I can say against the best book about an actor 
I have ever read. 


DOMESTIC INTERIORS 

There‘^is a great deal to be said for the Victorians. 
You can see them at their worst, of coume, at *' The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street." in the grim pef^n of Mr. Moulton- 
Bairett (magnificently acted by Cedric Hardwickc). Of 
this play Mr. Horace Shipp wrote at length in the October 
Bookman, and I do not intend to cover the ground again, 
except to mention that the more debatable episodes in 
the play as it was presented at Malvern have been re¬ 
moved for its London appearance. (In some quarters 
incidentally there still persists the opinion that the open 
adoption of the unpleasant view of Barrett's character is 
something rather modem—an evidence of the iconoclastic 
tendencies of this generation.^ " Elizabeth Barrett dis¬ 
covered at last that her fatfier was in truth not a man to 
be treated with; hardly perhaps even a man to be blamed. 
She knew to all intents and purposes that she had grown 
up in the house of a madman." That is quite as severe 
as anything in the play. It was written in 1903 by G. K. 
Chest^ton in his popular study of Browning.) But granted 
that Barrett was parental discipline run mad (if nothing 
worse), there is still a great deal to be said for the Victorians. 

The Barrett household, terrible as it is made to appear 
in Mr« Besier's play, is not a whit more terrible than the 
modem households presented to us in Mi;. Coward's play, 

* Brivate lives " (published by Heinemann at 58.). or in 
Mr. Somerset Maugham's ** The Breadwinner " (as. 6d. and 
38. fid.; (•Heinemann). One only wishes that the characters 


Three Current Plays 

in both had had to call Mr. Barrett " Papa." It would 
have improved them. 

Mr. Chard's people are those we have become accus¬ 
tomed to in his pla3rs. They drink and divorce and re¬ 
marry; swear and fight; smash gramophone records on 
each other's heads; roll about on the floor kicking and 
screaming; and contribute generally to a happy and 
successful evening. *' Private lives " is not another " Hay 
Fever "; nor is it Mr. Coward at his worst. It is just 
one of his average achievements. 

Mr. Maugham, satirist, in " The Breadwinner " holds 
up to our disapproval the modem generation. There 
have been few craeller pictures of the youth of to-day 
(asking " When was the War ? ") than in the opening 
scene of this play. The hero is a ruined stockbroker who, 
rather than save himself—as he can do by means of an 
offered loan—and rebuild bis position, prefers to leave his 
wife and two children and go abroad to make a living as 
best he can. And the point about it is that we do not 
feel disposed to blame or despise him, but rgther genuinely 
to hope that he gets safely away. 

Here is a reversal, indeed. We watch the Breadwinner 
escaping from his children with the same sympathy as we 
watched EUzabeth Barrett escaping from her father. But 
we much prefer the Victorian tyrant, even in his madness, 
to the Georgian ones, with their bdauded " sanity." 

H. R 
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DRAMATISTS’ NOVELS 
Maugham and Van. Druten 

Cakes and Ale." By W. Somerset Maugham. 7s. 6d. 

(Heinemann.) 

" A Woman On Her Way." By John Van Druten. 

7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 

■j 

From the novels of expert playwrights one expects, 
and one usually gets, a nicer sense of form and proportion 
than can be found in |finety per cent, of modem fiction. 
The neat handling of a story, the sharp definition of a 
character and the knowledge of the right moment for 
revealing a new essential fact are qualities which every 
successful dramatist must have; and they are qualities 
which stand clearly out in Mr. Somerset .Maugham's new 
novel, " Cakes and Ale." His " sense of the theatre " 
is never far distant, as he reveals, through the mouth of 
one Ashenden, a middle-aged author, the tale of the first 
marriage of Edward Driffield, a distinguished novelist who 
had died before the opening of the story. 

The action moves on two planes—one in the present day, 
showing Ashenden pestered by a literary friend for some 
first-hand reminiscences of Driffield, and the other in the 
past, as Ashenden recalls, for his own amusement, his 
memories of Driffield and his first wife. In his modern 
chapters Mr. Maugham has a good deal of airy badinage 
about literary fame and the way to achieve it, and in 
Alroy Kear he presents an amusing caricature of the kind 
of second-rate novelist whose pertinacity brings success; 
but the real charm of the book remains in the past, in its 
views of Victorian village life and of London in the nineties, 
and especially in its picture of Rosie Driffield, the charming, 
uneducated and unfaithful wife of the great Victorian 
novelist. Mr. Maugham has painted her well—so well 
that she quite overshadows her distinguished husband, as 
he advances from poverty and obscurity to an assured 
position in the world of letters. She is shown as a woman 
whose unfaithfulness was the logical outcome of a naturally 
affectionate disposition ; she is a loyal friend and a good 
companion ; and the reader who learns to see her through 
the narrator’s eyes will find that a thrill of amused pleasure 
is awaiting him when he reaches the last chapter. 

Mr. Maugham has been so much praised for his cynical 
and unsympathetic portraits that it is almost surprising to 
find him creating a sympathetic heroine ; but his dexterous 
way of doing it gives colour to the theory that if you 
scratch a cynic you will find a sentimentalist. 

Mr. John Van Druten is also a playwright, but he is 
not yet on the same level of accomplishment, either in 
drama or fiction, as Mr. Somerset Maugham; and the 
particular qualities which ought to be found in a dramatist's, 
novel are sadly lacking in Mr. Van Druten's " A Woman 
On Her Way." His book will satisfy those who are not 
yet bored by accounts of liaisons and cocktail parlies and 
by supposedly ' smart" conversation; but sophisticated 
readers will feel that Mr. Van Druten has spoilt a goodish 
story by overloading it with details. 

The character of Elinor Johnson, a rather fatuous 
woman-novelist, is quite fairly presented, and the account 
of her two disappointing love affairs and her final accept¬ 
ance of RichardGilchrist is good material for a second-rate 
novel; but it is ruined by the introduction of pages and 
pages of tedious conversation. When he has learnt to 
prune his work, Mr. Van Druten may quite easily write 
good novels, for he has a fair descriptive talent and a 
certain power in the creation of characters. 

Every reader of " A Woman On Her Way " will be 
delighted by Elinor's youthful secretary, Angela Lane, 
who makes gentle efforts to impose the nobility of her 
ideals on Elinor's novels. 

It would not be a bad idea if Mr. Van Druten himself 
had a secretary like Angie. She would probably cross 
out some of the tiresome expletives which his characters 
are constantly using, and she might even advise him to 
put amorous relationships aside when findmg a subject for 
his next novel. £• H. 


MISS GLASPELL’S NEW fLAY 
An Omnibus Volume 

"Sis Plays.” yt. 6d. (GoUancs.)' 

A banned play, a big success and a notable " flop ** are 
included here—^though really " Badger's Green " deserved 
better luck. The big success. " Street Scene," is speaking 
for itself at the Globe Theatre, whither I commend my 
readers; they will find there a difficult production 
superbly done, with two outstanding qualities r the sus¬ 
pense maintaiiWd throughout it by sheer character interest, 
and the fierce zest for life (or for such happiness as they 
can extract from life) that these characters display. 

" Down Our Street" should be the London counterpart 
of all’ this, but somehow falls short of it; its types are 
faithfully observed and their talk first-rate; only their 
author lacks the emotional intensity of Mr. Elmer Rice. 
" Socrates ” provides a marked contrast to these two—a 
thing of cumulative nobility, based on the original texts, 
and rising steadily to a scene of great beauty and dignity 
at the philosopher’s death. " Green Pastures" is a 
modem mystery play—the personality of God, seen 
through negro eyes. Its theme precludes performance 
here; but no one interested in the modern theatre can 
afford to miss reading it. 

But the pick of the book is the new Glaspell play, 
" Alison's House." It has two themes : one (hardly more 
than touched upon) the bitterest lesson that man has to 
learn—to see his hard-won nobility stultified by forces 
outside himself; the other, a most intense awareness of 
old beauty faded. Another American play—Stark Young’s 
" Colonnade "—^had some of this second quality ; and it 
is curious that a so much younger land should thus recapture 
the fine flower of Ufe-in-the-past. The beauty of Miss 
Glaspell's treatment matches her theme. She has an 
exquisite tenderness—in her folk, in her dialogue, even in 
the atmosphere of the old house, which by some magic in 
her writing grows from the printed page, as surely as 
though the scene were being staged before us. A rare and 
lovely play. G. S. 



MIm Sunaii Glaapoll* 

From a deawiof by D. NftcholtOR. 
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THE STRUGGLES OF A PIONEER 
A New Life of Ibsen 

" Ibsen, the Matter Builder/* By A. E. Zucker. 
tos. GO. ( T lium t uH gMWMeeoBtti.) ' 

Controversy still rages between those who see in Henrik 
Ibsen a thinker of the first rank, a philosopher determined 
to influence the thought of the world, and those who main¬ 
tain that he was a supremely skilful dramatist, quick-uritted 
enough to fashion his dramas around ideas that were in the 
air. That he introduced new methods into the theatre is 
common ground between the disputants; whether his 
plays affected the human mind and humanity's ways of 
lining is a question not likely to be answered with any 
certainty for a long time to come. Professor Zucker makes 
no attempt to decide this debatable point. Whether Ibsen 
had a " mes.sage," or believed that he had, this book does 
not discuss. It is a good straightforward account of him 
and his work with a certain amount of fresh material, 
chiefly recollections by jicoplc who knew the dramatist in 
his later years. 

Although the author is American (he has a chair at 
Maryland University) he says scarcely anything about the 
treatment of Ibsen's plays in the United States and in 
England when they began to be performed just about 
forty years ago. 

In his own country even there was hesitation in welcoming 
lb.Hen. He liad been given a State pension to enable him 
to write, but what he did write was not at first to the taste 
of the Norwegian intelligentsia. It was Germany which 
gave him encouragement; in Germany he lived for many 
years. Had he been born British, he would probably 
never have been heard of. He had the greatest difficulty 
in getting his early work acted and published ; it was, first, 
the assistance of the famous violinist. Ole Bull, who got 
him a job at the Bergen Theatre as producer, and then the 
State pension, which freed him from the necessity of making 
up prescriptions in a chemist's shop all his life. 11 is scarcely 
possible that " Brand " and " Peer Gynt '* which made 
him secure as a writer should have been produced in such 
scanty leisure as the drug-store allowed. The chance to 
travel, tq|.settle for a while in Rome, developed his genius, 
allow^ j^t to ripen and expand. As a Briton, he would 
have been given no help of the kind tliat made ail tlie 
difference to him; we have only eommercial theatres; 
we have no State fund for the support'Of young men and 
women who seem likely to do good work. 

It is arguable that Ib^en^s energetic character might have 
triumphed unaided. But thivS character seems to have 
been moulded chiefly by success. As a young man he was 
diffident, he was easily cast down. There were times 
when he contemplated taking " a subordinate position in 
the custom-house where he might have rotted away 
spiritually while for long houn| each day he weighed bags 
of sugar and coffee." He thought of emigrating to Den¬ 
mark to seek employment there. His sturdy Johnsonian 
assurance, his piide in being independent, grew only as he 
made money and found himself famous. « 

His eccentricities are not concealed by his latest bio¬ 
grapher, nor even the interest that he took in clever girls 
when he was an old man, which caused difficulties with his 
wife. That was a pity, for she had been a constant en- 
eourager of his highest efforts. She understood him and 
behaved in him. She may have had as much to do with 
hhi success as Ole Bull or the government which granted 
him the means to go abroad. 

H. F. 



Henrik Ibaen. 


" llwen: M»stpr fluiklpr," by E. Zu.'ktr (Thorotuti nuttorwtirth). 

SHAKESPEARE FOR ACTORS 

*' The Swan Shake.spcare: A Player'.H Edition." With 
notes by C. B. I^rdom and illustrations by Jean 
Campbell. 3 vols. 258. (Dent.) 

One foresees this edition having a great vogue among 
Shakespcare-lovers, and more especially among those 
societies whose love is expressed in action. Of interest to 
all students (it follows the standard Camrbridge text, com¬ 
plete with the poems, and has an exhaustive glossary) it is 
particularly addressed to the amateur producer. Not that 
it undertakes the producer’s work : it is " merely a begin¬ 
ning " for him. Mr. Purdom says: but a beginning which 
will set him far on his road, giving him more various in¬ 
formation in its neat bulk than he might glean from many 
an hour's research in the libraries. There are notes on each 
play—its costumes, staging, music, properties, and the age 
and appearance of its chief characterswith illustrations 
giving details of dress, ornaments, etc., and even instructions 
for making them. 

Also a general introduction, which is both pithy and full 
of exact and compendious knowledge. This treats of 
Shakespeue’s stage and the conditions of his task : gives a 
good short account of him, and of contemporary theatres 
and companies: some notes on the first texts, and a 
chronological table; a short bibliography of the standard 
works on, e.g., costume and music: besides some instructive 
and often challenging remarks on Shakesi)eare-production 
in general. It is all thoroughly well done and (not least 
important in a work of this kind) a triumph of ordered 
terseness. The volumes are separately obtainable at qs. 
each; but few readers, and i|o society, will willingly stop 
short of the set. G. S. 
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BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN Selected by 

Some November Talks of Literary Interest . J* D. Crawshaw 


In the winter months, when the portable set is restored 
to its rightful place by the fireside and no longer breaks 
the stillness of garden or river, it is well that the speakers 
of the B.B.C. should occasionally talk to us of books. 
And surely enough in the talks arranged for November 
there is a fair sprinkling of talks of literary interest. It 
might be urged that the sprinkling is not sufficiently 
generous; and those who maintain with Austin Dobson 
that Old wine, old books, old faces, these are best,” will 
find some cause for complaint in the November programme, 
where old books are not very strongly represented. Apart 
from Mr. Basil Willey's final talk on the novels of Thonias 
Hardy (November 3rd, 7.25 p.m.) and Mr. V. C. Clinton 
Baddeley's weekly readings from ” David Copper field ” 
(November 6th, 13th, 20th and 27th, 6.0 p.m.), there 
appears to be only one other concession to literature of the 
past. That is the series of talks on the Spirit of Adven¬ 
ture (November ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd and 2gth; L.ondon 
and Midland Regional, 8.30 p.m.), in which readings will 
be given from the lives and adventures of great explorers. 

But perhaps, after all. the people who are really fond of 
old books would ratber read them than hear someone else 
talk about them; and it may be true that the average 
listener finds an account of a new book more interesting 
than an appreciation of an old one. Those who like to 
hear about the latest publications can listen to Miss V. 
Sackville-Wcst (November 3rd and 17th, 7.0 p.m.) and 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy (November loth and 24th, 
7.0 p.m.), who will talk of books in general; or to Mr. 
A. Diift Cooper (November T3th, 7.0 p.m.) and Mr. Michael 
Sadk'ir (Novemlxir 27th, 7.0 p.m.), who will review the 
most important of the new novels. The idea of altern¬ 
ating the book-reviewers is undoubtedly a good one, for 
it is a little monotonous to hear the voice of the same 
reviewer week after week. 

Among lalks of general literary intcrc.st there is Mr. 
J. C. StjHire's final talk in his Enjoyment of Words series 
(November 7th ; I.ondon and Midland Regional, 8.30 p.ni.). 
Mr. Squire's talks liave been desigm^l to make people 
more apprcciati\-e of the words which they read and use, 
and his final talk is sure to be entertaining and instructive 
even for those wiio have not heard the rest of the scries. 
For the lovers of modern poetry there is the weekly series 
of readings from notable modern poets (November 3rd, 
lotb, 17th anrl 24th, 6.0 p.m.) ; and for people who arc 
able to listen to morning talks there is the continuation 
of Mrs. Oliver Stracbey's series on ” Reading for Fun.” 
This month she is dealing with Books about Crime (Novem¬ 
ber 7th. 10.45 a.m.) and Books of Everyday Life (Novem¬ 
ber 21st, 10.45 a.m.). 

By a n^jw arrangement these morning talks are being 
given in the London Regional programme. 

In addition to the talks which arc directly concerned with 
books and literature, there are others which are likely to 
make a particular appeal to serious readers. Everyone 
who has read Canon -Streeter's ” Reality,” and everyone 
who has been advised to read it but has not done so, 
should make a poiiit of hearing his contribution to the 
symposium on Science ind Religion (November 9th, 
5.45 p.m.). Another notable contributor to this Sunday 
syq^iosium is Sir Arthur Eddington (November 23rd, 
5.45 p.m.). while the talk by Professor Samuel Alexander 
(November 30th, 5.45 p.m.) stands out as one of the most 
important features of the month's programmes. I do not 
know if Professor Alexander has spoken before the micro¬ 
phone before, but in any case no one should misis the 
opportunity of hearing the greatest English philosopher 
of the day. Tl\e other speakers in tliis symposium during 
November are the Very Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard (Novem¬ 
ber 2nd. 5.45 p.m.) and the Rev. C. J. O'Hara, S.J. (Novem¬ 
ber i6th, 5.45 f>.m.). 

Other talks which are likely to appeal to the general 


reader are those by Professor Ernest Barker on ” What Is 
liberty ? ” (November 13th, 20th and 27th, 7.25 p.m.), 
and those by Sir James Jeans on ” The Stars in their 
Courses ” (November ~ i8th and 23th ; Daventry only, 
8.0 p.m.). And the many admirers of the Hon. Harold 
Nicolson’s ” Some People,” and of his recent biography 
of his father will automatically switch on their sets for his 
Friday evening comments on People and Things (Novem¬ 
ber 7th, 14th, 2ist and 28th. 9.20 i}.m.). 

The talks mentioned in this article are in the National 
Programme, unless otherwise stated. 

IN THOSE DAYS 

(From The Bookman, November, 1895.) 

We are informed, on what appears to be reliable authority, 
that Mr. Alfred Austin has been appointed Poet Laureate, 
and that the formal announcement may be expected about 
the middle of this month. 

***** 

It is understood that Mr. Uuskin receives a minimum 
sum of :^4,ooo a year for his works, the sale of which 
continues unabated. 

***** 

It is not often that the appearance of a new writer is 
heralded by the announcement of half a dozen books, but 
something like that has happened in the case of Mr lohn 
Buchan. Mr. Buchan, who is only twenty-one years of 
age, is a Scotchman, the son of a b'ree Church minister in 
Gla.sgow. Last session he took a scholarship at Glasgow 
University, where he worked hard at Philosophy and 
Classics; and he has just gone to Oxford, where he is 
entered at Brasenose. 

While in Scotland, Mr. Buchan did a good deal of work 
for the Glasgow Herald, and he contributed articles to 
Macmillan's and the Gentleman's Magazine. One of the 
Macmillan papers was entitled ” Scholar Gipsies.” and 
that is to be the name given to the volume of collected 
essays to be published by Mr. John T^nc. Several of 
these are dc.scriptive of life in the drov'c roads, on the 
l)orders. Mr. Buchan u.sed to make his holiday among 
the shepherds there, and his volume of Scotch stories, 
” The Face of Persephone,” which may be expected in 
the spring, will deal with their life, in a ]e.ss sentimental 
manner than several recent Scotch writers have employed. 
A volume of Fishing Verses is on the stocks, and we under¬ 
stand that a Covenanting Romance is nearly finished. 
Before coming south Mr. Buchan spent a few days with 
Mr. Crockett. * 

***** 

The competition among six]x*ntiy general magazines of 
the Strand type bids fair to be unprecedented. About a 
year ago the U'indsor Magazine wns started, and it is to 
pass into the capable hands of Mr. David Williamson, 
and to publish the new story by Mr. Hall Caine. The 
Ludgate Monthly has been taken over by the Black and 
White Publishing Company, and is to have new life put 
into it. Mr. Pearson, of Pearson's Weekly, is to commence 
a magazine which is avowedly a rival to the Strand. 
Messrs. Harmsworth, of Answers, have long had on the 
stocks yet another periodical of the same kind. And of 
course there are rumours of more to come. 

***** 

Mr. Rider Haggard is understood to be contemplating 
more than one journalistic enierprise at present— a daily 
newspaper, and a periodical specially devoted to serve 
Africa. 
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ADVENTURE TALES BCX)KMAN CC^REiTTIONS 7 J 

A Postscript and a Comparison Results of October Ei^es 


** The Museum Murder.** By John T. McIntyre. 

7S. 6d. {Geoffrey Hies.) 

^* The Green Jade Hand.*' By H. S. Keeler. 7s. 6d. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

. "Mysterious Waye.*’ By P. C. Wren. 7s- 6 d. 

(Murray.) 

" Man-Hunt.** By L. A. Knight. 7s. 6d. (Sampson 

Low.) 

** A Hair Divides.** By Claude Houghton. 7s. 6d. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

** China Seas.** By Crosbic Garstin. 7s. 6d. (Chatto 

ft Windus.) 

I had in mind, this month, to sum up and conclude 
the set of articles in which I have discussed the technique 
of the crook-story—I hope not ad nauseam : for half the 
fun of reading thrillers is to compare the different ways of 
concocting them—but it turns out that the month's parcel 
includes two which are not crook-stories at all. This 
pair, " A Hair Divides *' and " China Seas," are of such 
individual and fine quality that 1 postpone them for 
separate treatment: proposing meanwhile to turn over 
the four thrillers, and to .see how far they conform to the 
best thriller type. 

A quick start, and an early corpse : steady development; 
not too much light on what it is all about; and as much 
plausibility as possible, for Aristotle's sake—such we have 
found to be among the most important ingredients. " The 
Museum Murder *' mis.ses some of these essentials at first, 
though Mr. McIntyre manages to mix things up very 
prettily when he gets into his stride; but he is never very 
plausible—least of all in the licence which his hero enjoys, 
to investigate independently under the nose of the police. 
" The Green Jade Hand ** and " Mysterious Waye *’ are 
quicker off the mark; also, their element of mystery is 
more strong—^Major Wren keeping readers wondering 
what his man will do next and why; Mr. Keeler success¬ 
fully exploiting a most ingenious red-herring. " Man- 
Hunt " employs three effective gambits which the others 
rather neglect—night-operations (crook stories ought to 
take place, like " Macbeth,** mainly in the dark), plenty 
of go^ mixed fighting, and a cross-country chase at the 
end. The treatment is better, too; for Mr. Keeler comes 
to grief in the matter of dialects, and Major Wren's light 
rdief is marred by a certain facetiousness which does not 
always come off. ^ 

'To turn from these books to Mr. Hou{;'htbn is to realise 
.whit a gulf separates the commercial thriller from the 
itudy of crikracter, more especially since “ A Hair Divides ** 
i3 itsdf concerned with a crime; but the crime here is 
nothing, the psychological consequence all. It is the story 
of a second-rate talent, brought up short in impotent 
jealousy against genius. Mr. Houghton has gone far 
indeed since hij> ekrly work of seven years ago; this 
latest book has an almost Dostoievskian range. Another 
excellent story is " China Seas "-—character again, but 
this time with thrilling adventure in the Merchant Service 
for background, and with word-pictures of sea, wind and 
landscape which Conrad himself could not better. Two 
really notable books. In each the physical events, which 
would have formed the c<mtral theme of a mere adventure 
tale, are kept subservient ft> the keener interest of character. 
It is not that the events ore scamped (" China Seas ** holds 
thrUI enough for three adventure-stories); simply that 
the author's main concern (and so the reader's, inevitably) 
is the reaction of his fqlk to their experience. Events 
here arc incidental; they do not rule the plot; rather 
they seem themselves to be ruled by their victims, in 
the sense that they are subdued and forced into the task 
of helping to mould a m^'s soul. This surely is the way 
in which events should be used, on the higher level of fiction: 
it gives the measure of difference between thrill-making 
and hterature. 


L—The Prize of One Guinea for the beat origmal 
lyric is awarded to Maiiquita ViUard, z8, Half 
Moon Street, Piccadilly, London, for tte 
following: 

CORINTHIAN GULF. ^ 

We sailed from Corinth West one burning August noon. 
Drowsily watching, till the coming night— 

An interval the lovelier for the absent moon— 

Stealthily broke upon our torpid sight. 

like an unearthly stream of gliding mercury 
Turning with dusk as dim as lead in tone. 

The slow, smooth water under us moved heavily. 
Startlingly black beside it, rose the cone 

Of one small island. In the ambient light's decline. 
Bands, at first dull, of purple, gold and blue. 

Grew clear and bright above the sea's horizon line; 
While ova*head the Milky Way burst through, 

A branch whose sharp leaves lighted from their fiery maze 
An arcTi sp deep and dark, it seemed to us 
That even tkey, joined with the hidden sun's last rays, 
Could not have made it quite so luminous. 

The silence of the pausing world swejit stars and sea, 

And like our breathing which in sleep becomes 
Rhythmic and full, the silence beat unconsciously. 

'The thunder rolling from a thousand drums 

With all the far reverberations of the sound, 

Could not have held for us a power more strong 
Than silence then ; its majesty had drowned’ 

Even the waves* slight, swishing, tuneless song. 

Then, with the last oblivious fibre of our sense 
Vibrant with outward beauty self-revealed, 

We marvelled at our ecstasy, and wc were ten.se 
With the surprise of it. Though long concealed 

From us, during the dead past’s tedious spell. 

Perfection yet had been; now we were hoping 
Reason would be requited for its toil as well, 

And by some sign from heaven, could cease its groping. 

And yet we knew that we were asking this in vain. 

Sufficient answer to the mystery. 

Our quickened mood. The mind must nurse its doubt 
in pain; 

No further revelation is to be. 

We also highly commend the lyrics by Mrs. May 
Belben (Wimbome), Frank N. Jellicoe (Hounslow), 
Marguerite Alld^ (Birmingham), P. N. Frccston 
(London, N.W.), Frederick N. L. Poynter (Folkestone), 
Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Hoi), L. C. Lesley 
House (Christchurch, N.Z.), A. Doris L. Wilson (Bed¬ 
ford), Marv L. Lane (Victoria. Australia), G. M. Haines 
(Ringwood), E. M. Frampton (Wakefield), D. F. Larkin 
(Britton), Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth), DaUas 
Kenmare (Bamt Green). Isobel M. Lillie (Bridlington), 
Melfin W. Jones (Cardfe), A. E. Saunders (CastJeford), 
J. £. L. Fletcher (Nyasaland), Verna Loveday Harden 
(Toronto), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), 

IL— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to the Rev. F. Hern, 
Rowland's Castle, Hants, fcK the following: 

MY EARLY LIFE. 

By the Right Hoh. Winston S. CHUacmLi. C.H., M.P. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

*' Either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conseiyative.'* 

W. S. Gmest, Joiantke, 


Graham Sutton. 
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We aleo select to printing: 

THE UNCEEtAlN TRAVELLER. By John Fisher. 
(Duckworth.) 

'* He knew not where he was, nor greatly cared.'* 

/. Byron, Don Juan, Canto 8. 

(John £. Woods, 63, Ma3^.eld Road, Earlsdon, 
Coventry.) 

STAYING WITH RELATIONS. By Rose Macaulay. 
(Collins.) 

** Though this be madnesF, yet there's method in't." 

StiAXBSPBARB, Hamlet . 

(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 70, Pitt Street, Norwich.) 

[II. — The Prize of 
Three New Books 
for the best note on 
the heroine of fiction 
the writer would like 
to entertain at his or 
her table is awarded 
to Barbara Hughes- 
Stanton, Scarsdale 
I.,odgc, Wrights Lane, 

■ W.8, fer the follow¬ 
ing: 

HANNAH MOLE from 
" MISS MOLE." 

By E. H, Young. 

Hannah Mole would 
certainly be an ideal guest. 

Unlike most fictional . 
heroines she is possessed of 
no dazzling 1>eauty or still 
more dazzling deeds of 
prowess to make one feel 
distressingly inferior and 
obliged to listen humbly. 

No, Miss Mole would enjoy 
herself, and thus enjoying 
throw caution to the winds 
and regale one with storie.s. 

Stories which v.ould bring 
stages of her life to you— 
that infinitely hard and 
mostly dreary life—but to 
her, with her gay humour 
and unquenchable love of 
it, a life worth living in 
spite of longings. Her 

deliciods malice stripping Bcuiptuce by a pupil 

all those people in her (See wtieie 

existence of their petty 

vanities—those people who'only see her as a drab little 
person in her proper place—but avoiding mere " cattiness " 
by her obvious unconscious Uking for tho.se nine-pins which 
she so joyously knocks down with her rapier wit—^What 
an amusing evening we should have. 

We also specially commend the replies from £. D. 
Bennett (Stockport), Mrs. E. G. Elton (Norbury), 

J. E. A. Gedge (Harlow), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), 
Jeanne Harrison (Canterbury). 

IV.— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
quotation from English literature applicable 
to the leaders of the three political parties 
is awarded to the Rev. Edwin J. Matthews. 
The Rectory, Calstone, Caine, Wilts, for the 
following: 

ril do, rU do, and I’ll do." 

Shakespeare, Moc&f/A, Act I, Scene 3. 

We cannot refrain from printing the reply from 



Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, 
Manchester, who iias given three quotations instead 
of one, and to whom a consolation prize of Three New 
Books is awarded: 

Ramsay MacDovald : 

" Our dole more deadly looks than dying." 

John Fletcher, Dirge of the Three Queens, 

Lloyd GEoncE: 

" The cynosure of neighbouring eyes." 

Milton, VAllegro. 

Stanley Baldwin: 

"And in me there 
dwells no greatness, 
save it be some far-off 
touch of greatness to 
know well I am not 
great." 

Tennyson, Lancelot and 
Elaine. 

We also select for special 
commendation the replies 
by Marjorie Darrah 
(I^estwich), S. Barrington 
McClean (Glasgow), Iris 
Ottaway (Bungay). 

V.— The Prize of Half 
A Guinea for the best 
review in not more 
than one hundred 
words, of any recent 
book, is awarded to 
Lucy Malleson, 64, 
Gordon Road, Ealing, 
W.5, for the follow¬ 
ing: 

NOVELS AND 
NOVELISTS. 

By Katherine 
Man.sfi£LD. (Constable.) 

It is to be questioned 
whether Katherine Mans¬ 
field was really qualified to 
criticise the ordinary novel. 

Old Age. Her own conception of life 
of the Tagore School was SO individual, her re- 

on Page na). actions SO delicate, that she 

did not always realise that a 
more clumsy and blurred outline did not necessarily involve 
insincerity but merely imperception. The chief value 
of this book to her admirers will be the vivid examples 
it affords them of her keen powers of observation, her 
sharp and delicate wit, her knowledge of the heights of 
human nature, and her burning insistence on truth, that 
was her touchstone in all things. 

We also specially commend the replies by Mollie 
Moore (Wamham), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), 
B. M. Beard (Bejdeyhcath), Dallas Kenmare (Bamt 
Green), M. K. McIntosh (Cheltenham), Ronald Kidd 
(London, W.), E. D. Young (Blaenau Festiniog), Joan 
Vale (Moss Vale, New South Wales), G. Pitt (London, 
N.), Evel3m Bambcr (Wilpshire), Mrs E. G. Elton 
(Norbury), B. Nodi Saxelby (Buxton). 

VI.— The Prize of One Year's Subscription to 
The Bookman is awarded to J. Macnaughton 
Smith, 41, Central Hill, Upper Norwood, 
S.W.i> 


Old Age. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


Answers to these Competitions {each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sfniieir) must be received 
the l^ditor not later than Decern^ 12th, A cofftpetitor 
may enter foraUthe Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon on the hack cover and send this with each answer 
or group of answers, and address envelope: 

“ The Prize Page,” The Bookman, St. Paul's House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; 
the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 

THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE : 

1 .— One Guinea for the completion, in not more 
than twelve lines of rhymed verse, of Diaper 
Sandoe’s “ sentimental alliterative love-poem ” 
referred to in Chapter I of "The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel.” It was composed during 
the time that the poet and Lady Feverel 
"played Rizzio and Mary together,” and the 
only lines extant are : 

" For I am not the first who found 
The name of Mary fatal." 

IL— tHalf a Guinea for a description by Mr. Samuel 
Pepys of Armistice Day. 1930. in not more 
than two hundred and fifty words. 

HI.— ^Half a Guinea for the best quotation from 
English verse of the twentieth oentury applicable 
to any book advertised in this number. 

IV. —Three New Books for the best letter not more 

than two hundred words in length disagreeing 
with any review which appears in this number. 

V. —^The Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 

months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


“THE BOOKMAN” CROSSWORD. 

% I.—Charles Lamb. By ” Procrustes.” 

OitE Guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct 
solution who provides the best jlue to 13 across. 

Competitors should use the crossword on the cover 
for their attempts. The one on this page is for reference 
in the bound volume. 

Clubs Across. 

I. This relation of Elia " is the systematic opponent of 
innovation." 

a. 'Where mendicants decay. 

7. Brother and sister, 
q. Indefinite article. 

10. Behold. * 

11'. Hither repaireth the Reader to secure a place for Dalston 
or Shacklewell. 

V4. When maidens such as Hester die there is none of this. 

15. A 12-lihc tribesman. 

16. Preposition. 

18. Elia writes " d—-d " rather than utter this, 
ao. Have a shot, though handicapped by lack of tail. 

91. National Institute. 

аа. American State. 

23. I across thought it a pity that fine Eton lads should become 
this. 

25. Exist. 

аб. He is evidently upset by the present commemorationa of 

his Roman creator. 

30. Charles was too late to frustrate crazed Mary's this. 

3X« Distingoished order. 

52. CHfl's name. 

53, Negative. 


23. 

30, Vigorous request for silence. 

37. " It was as if some of those disfigurements in . . . had 
seized upon " the schoolboy. 

39. Elia's friend who " got me to think 1 understood the fi^ 

proposition in Euclid, but gave me over in desprir at 
the second." < . * 

40. 51 reversed. 

4X. More than one. 

42. Preposition. 

43. But (Italian). 

44. Alas, miseranie puer ! 

45. Another distinguished order. 

46. Prefixed to historical fruits. 

48. Sec 4. 

49. Aherns. 

30. 10. 

3T. Hail. 

52. For the royal and andent. 

53. By these T..amb is chiefly known. 

60. An authoritative signature. 

Oi. enjoyed the rigour of the game. 



Clubs Down. 

1. A schoolfellow of Elia’s, whose departure disproved that 

death was wearing out (" Distant Friends"). 

2. He was Horace's. Lamb was too late to have one. 

3. Form into a military body. 

4 down and 48 across. Familiar, but Lamb found them sadly 
^ transitory. 

5. Lamb was forty years 4 when this battle was fought with 
additional water. 

0. " This was once a house of trade "—but now " a desolation 
something like Balclutha's." 

7. Retain each till June. 

8. May cause much pain. 

IX. Reverse French wireless. 

12. There was this even in Heaven. 
t6. Preposition. 

17. To Lamb the 2 across was all one (delete a 32 across). 

19. This good master is welcome on " All Fools' Day." 

24. Pnt and take away the tail. 

27. Unnecessary^ to Lamb's worth. 

28. One who tries to live up to the china in his rooin. 

29. Letters should be. 

. 31 . 

38. Part of West Africa. 

46. Prolonged chuckle. 

47. In Elia's story an aeddent led to the discovery of a new 

one. 

54. Indian demonstratom might wish thus to upset a title. 
53. This half-brother of Miss Burney was axi artist in the 
matter of Valentines. 

36. South Africa. 

37. InitialB of a poet friend of Lamb's. 

58. proposition. 

59. Cheidtcal tufiiB. 
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The Poet Laureate 


THE POETRY OF JOHN MASEFIELD 


N ot long before the War an elderly poet, who had 
been almost famous during the " Yellow Book " 
period, spoke to me with a smile of The Everlasting 
Mercy." " I always call it," he said, " the ‘ everlasting 
cursy Nowadays we are less easily frightened by 
strong language, and " The Everlasting Mercy " is un- 
popular mainly for 
other reasons—^for its 
emotionalism and its 
religious earnestness. 

But in spite of the 
crudities of this poem 
there arc passages in it 
which have a spontane* 
ous force seldom equalled 
in Masefield's later work, 
and unknown in his 
earlier work. The " Salt¬ 
water Ballads" and the 
" Ballads and Poems" 
are by a man who has 
felt the sea and the 
country-sid^ and has 
found in himself a gift for 
writing verse, but they 
are more often distinctive 
through their material 
than through their 
expression. Nor is their 
sentiment very sure—the 
"taU riiip" of "Sea 
Fever" sails perilously 
close to the sea-coast 
of Bohemia. 

It was only when the 
English Revim began to 
publish his long narrative poems that Masefield estab¬ 
lished him self as a poet who could not be regarded as a 
shadow of Kipling. These long poems, dramatic rather 
than epic in conception, are a natural link between 
Masefield's shorter lyrics and his poetic plays (with 
whidi in this article I am not concerned). Their 
sustained energy—their " drive "—sets them apart from 
most twentieth century poetry. It is rare nowada}^ to 


By Charles Davy 

find a poet who is not afraid of character and incident— 
a poet who attempts to give us a world of objective 
action rather than a world of subjective imagery. And 
it is never through any faltering of energy or weakness 
of construction that these long poems fail. They do not 
make us feel that Masefield ought not to have chosen 

this particular medium. 
When they fail it is 
through lack of that 
controlling taste whose 
function it should be to 
save energy from running 
over into bathos. 

Bathos—this is Mase¬ 
field’s besetting enemy. 
Its worst attacks occur in 
"The DaffodU Fields" 
and " The Widow in the 
Bye Street." Its presence 
is very noticeable at times 
in " The Everlasting 
Mercy," less noticeable 
in " Dauber" and scarcely 
noticeable at all in 
" Reynard the Fox." But 
if only one of Masefield’s 
long poems was to be kept 
it is not " Reynard the 
Fox" that I should 
choose — nor " Right 
Royal," which is in the 
same vein, but much 
less well done. Per¬ 
sonally, I think I should 
choose " The Everlasting 
Mercy," but I can 
understand many people preferring to keep " Dauber." 

" Dauber " is not nearly so skilful, nor so consistently 
effective as " Reynard the Fox," but it seems to 
embody far more original experience. 

" Out of the rain the voices called and passed. 

The staysails flogged, the tackle yanked and shook. 
Inside the harness-room a lantern cast 
Light and wild shadows as it ranged its hook." 
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The sea. the ^ip. the old seamen, the hurricane ofi the 
Horn—all these are real, in this poem. Dauber himself 
does not seem to me quite real, because here again I 
feel Masefield making the mistake of not knowing where 
to stop. He strains our S3nnpathies by appealing to 
them with unnecessary emphasis—and it is in this 
sudden diilling of the reader’s sympathies that bathos 
essentially consists. 

” Reynard the Fox " is Mr. Masefield’s most success¬ 
ful poem chiefly, I think, because it is largely descrip¬ 
tive. It does not tempt him to emphasise an emotional 
moral and it gives full scope to his command of swift, 
rhythmical verse. 

They saw the Yell Brook like a gem 
Blue in the grass a short mile on 
They heard faint cries, but hounds were gone 
A good eight fields and out of sight. 

Except a rippled glimmer white 
Going away with dying cheering, 

And scarlet flappings disappearing, 

And scattering horses, going, going. 

Going like mad, White Rabbit showing 
Far on ahead, a loose horse taking 
Fence after fence with stimips shaking. 

And scarlet specks and dark specks dwindling.** 

It is not surprising that “ Reynard the Fox ”—^vivid, 
dramatic, traditional in theme yet modem in treatment 
—should have become probably the most popular and 
widely-read poem written by any Laureate except 
Tennyson. 

Its two weaknesses are that the fox is given human 
thoughts and human emotions, and that (to my mind) 
the whole, poem is more contrived than inspired. The 
long opening account of the meet is full of tersely 
effective thumb-nail sketches, but it is rather like a 
parade of typical English specimens. The assembly of 
Chaucer's pilgrims (a frequently quoted parallel) is far 
more living and genial. Then the run itself seems to 
be planned with a rather too obvious care for dramatic 
effect. But this may be hypercritical; and of the 
poem’s descriptive qualities there can be no ^ipubt. If 
it is nqt the -finest kind of poetry it k certainly a 
bril^^t genre piece; and on this account it will' probably 
outlast neaily all the rest of Masefield’s work. 

Apart from his long narrative4)oems and his early 
sea pieces, Masefield has written a large number of 


sonnets and miscellaneous poems. The full extent of 
his output is often not realised; his ” Collected Poems ” 
(including the plays) make a bulky volume of nearly 
eight hundred pages. 

Among these miscellaneous poems much of his best 
work is to be found; but it needs some looking for. 

Enriaved,” for example, is Sorter than the other 
narrative poems and in a different key, but it is full of 
colour and movement and dramatic feeling, and deserves 
to be at least as well known. “ August, 1914,” will 
endure, I think; ” Biography ” I like, and many other 
passages, scattered through the sonnets and elsewhere, 
which I have no space to quote. 

But wherever I start reading in the " Collected 
Poems,” it is never long before I feel a certain im- 
easiness. The constant invocation of ” beauty," for 
example—it seems to me that beauty, like happiness, 
cannot be invoked or pursued for its own sake. A 
poet's business b to make us aware of beauty, not to 
talk about it. When he talks about it, he b like a man 
waving a flag and singing " Rule, Britannb " in war 
time. There'is no flag-waving in the front-line trenches 
of poetry. 

Perhaps another way of putting this is to say that 
Masefield appeab more to the emotions than to the 
imagination. He stirs up familiar emotional assoeb- 
tions but he seldom forces upon us new imaginative 
experience. Much of hb poetry can be enjoyed only at 
the cost of surrendering to a slightly bemused emotional 
mood. And it b hb determination to flog our emotions 
into thb yidding state that leads him, as I have already 
suggested, into hb worst faults. 

To praise Masefield merely for hb technical equipment 
—hb remarkable command of ra3mie and metre and 
rhythm—^would not be very flattering. The question 
one would like to ask—^though it is a question whidi 
cannot be answered—^b why a poet, whose early work 
was—^in spite of its crudities—so full of force and 
promise, has not developed further. 

When Conrad left the sea and went to live in Kent 
one felt that he had finished his voyages. I am not 
sure that thb b true of Masefield. Perhaps there are 
voyages, necessary for a poet, which he has not yet 
made; and he may not find it easy to make them now 
from Boar’s Hill. 


THE PROSE OF JOHN MASEFIELD By T. R. Hcnn 


** T^OR words, after all, words manipulated with all 
JL his delicate force, were to be the apparatus of 
a war for himself. To be forcefully impressed, in the 
first place; and in the next, to find ^e means of making 
visible to others that whrch was vividly apparent, 
delightful, of lively interest to himself, to the exclusion 
of all that was middling, tame, or only half true even 
to him. . . ." 

have come fre^ from re-reading " Marius the 
Epicurean." Perhaps one tends to feel of Pater’s 
own style as Coleridge felt of Gibbon’s: we " seem to 
be looking through a luminous haze or fog." That 
great book, with its exaltation of Roman piety and 
its strange peacefulness, has a peculiar chaim that was 
Pater’s secret alone. The writing of hb age has some¬ 
thing of the scent of the hot-house, and a quality of 


lebure to which our own time b very albn ; and while 
it would be difficult to find two writers of more conflict¬ 
ing personality thaw Walter Pater and Mr. Masefield, 
yet the literuy ideab of Fbvian might serve for a 
text for both. 

” A Mainsail Haul ” and ” A Tarpaulin Muster ’’ have 
something of the preciosity of one who has just db- 
covered the possibility of speech "as fully ^voured 
as a nut or an apple ”; the prose rhythms are those 
of the pseudo-Celtic sdiool, without ever having their 
full vitality. There b word-painting in " Edward 
Herries," but it b stiff and unreal; life only comes 
in the description of the sea, and in the speech of sailors. 
There b much in these short stories to foreshadow later 
development; but it b the little volume on Shake¬ 
speare in the Home University Library whidi first 
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Mr. John Masefield on the stage of his. private theatre at Boar's Hill, OXFORa 
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shows Mr. Masefield at his best. Here the criticisin is dog¬ 
matic, explosive, compressed; ^ort staccato sentences, 
opinions which frequently invite contradiction, and 
paradoxes which are a little too Chestertonian, alternate 
with judgments which have the supreme merit of being 
fresh, vivid and feli. A certain mystical power gives 
weight to his views on tragedy, and there is apparent 
throughout a fierce hatred of unrealities, in scholarship 
as in life. 

This same fierce hatred gives its impetus to the open¬ 
ing chapter of 
“ Multitude and 
Solitude," and 
lies behind *' The 
Street ofTo-day." 

The former is in 
many ways, 1 
think, the most 
remarkable of the 
novels. It is 
important be¬ 
cause it aims at 
depicting psycho¬ 
logical develop¬ 
ment of some 
complexity. The 
early death of 
the heroine pro¬ 
vides the novel 
with a back- 
ground suffi¬ 
ciently dim to 
give rise to no 
sentimentality; 
and the reader is 
left free to follow 
up character in its setting of action. There is no finer 
example of Mr. Masefield's art than the description 
of the tropical storm. 

It would be unfair to suggest that the relative success 
of " Multitude and Solitude," and the failure of " The 
Hawbucks," lay solely in the presence of a love interest. 
But some careful reading of the dialogue both in " The 
Hawbucks " and in the early chapters of " Odtaa " 
confirms the suspicion that Mr. Masefield is neither a 
student of feminine psychology nor a natural master of 
dialogue; and it is a h3qx>thesis whidi will serve to 
explain much. As a novel of English country life, 
"The Hawbucks" is undated (internal evidence sug¬ 
gests the early years of this centuzy); but the circle 
of hard-riding and harder-swearing " squireens" be¬ 
comes more and more incredible as the book progresses. 

It is in " Sard Harker," after all, that his prose 
is seen at its best, and its best is unique. It has speed, 
economy of movement and a rh3^hm which quickens 
the blo^. I read it first in almost ideal surroundings, 
in a hospital in India; it held the attention for two 
long days. A second reading left one less sore; perhaps 
it was the disappointment attendant on purely adven¬ 
ture stories, more probably an episodic quality which 
makes the story creak at times upon its hinges. But 
the style is there, strong, swift and nervous; witness it 
in the picture of Sard in the swamp: 

" The soft green grasses gave before him; they stroked 


his face gently, they closed in at the bajpk of his neck, 
he felt them caress his body and tremble along his legs 
and lay enloldments about his feet. When he thrust 
out his hands to swim, they sped from him, for they were 
frail grass and he a strong man; but before his stroke 
was made, they were back again; he felt them at his 
chest; they touched his chin; they rose from the 
water and touched his face ... he wrenched that 
foot clear, and lo, aU those soft little frail grasses 
seemed to come all about with a whisper, and they 
were as heavy as lead and as strong as sail-makers' 
twine." 

Here an im¬ 
pression is con- 
veyed most 
vividly, even 
to the similes 
which form the 
cadence, with a 
sense of rhythm 
which Stevenson 
or Synge might 
have envied; 
and it would be 
easy to give a 
score of parallel 
instances from 
the book. 

English litera¬ 
ture gives few 
instances of 
men who a- 
chieved fame as 
poets and as 
prose writers; 
perhaps Hardy, 
Meredith, and 
Milton in a 
somewhat different sphere, are the only examples. 
It is unreasonable to demand that a Poet Laureate 
should be a great novelist; and it is imlikely that 
our grandchildren will regard Mr. Masefield's prose 
as of more than historical interest. But he has 

shown that a vivid and readable adventure story may 
be written in good literary prose; he has showed 
that the portrayal of sheer action was in itself 
material for something approaching the epic scale, 
with its swiftness, its laconic statement and its lyric 
qualities. 

Is the range of experience, of horses, of ships, of 
South America, of the English country-side, limited 
by its very intensity ? Is this — to return once 
more to Flavian—^the cause of his failure and the 
justification of his success? He has made visible— 
witness the multitude of descriptions in prose and 
verse—that which was vividly apparent, delightful, 
of living interest to himself; and he knows to the 
full the force and energy of words. But a novel 
such as " The Hawbucks" demands, by its plan 
and conception, a wider range of experience than 
" Jim Davis " ; it demands an imaginative sympathy 
and a balance of mood and empathy which the 
greatest artists possess; and it cannot be achieved 
by a knowledge of what is " middling, tame, or only 
half true.'"^ La verity consisU dans Us nuances. 



Mr. John Maeofiold and hlo daughtor 
at Boards Hill, Oxford. 
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THE PLAYS OF JOHN MASEFIELD By Norman ManhaU 


N O contemporary dramatist has been more poorly 
served by the theatre than Mr. Masefield. I can 
recall having seen over a score of productions of his 
plays, but only three of these performances were fair 
to the author. Engli^ actors and actresses are, at 
present, experts in the detailed and realistic reproduc¬ 
tion of everyday life on the stage, but as soon as they 
have to cope with a non-realistic play they are clumsy 
and bewildered. If the play is in costume, their idea 
of adiieving an " imaginative *' production is merely 
to smother the play in spectacle and to make it seem 
as unreal and as 
far removed from 
everyday life as 
possible by adopting 
a laboriously artificial 
and stagy bearing, 
and speaking in a 
pompous and un¬ 
natural voice. If 
the play is written 
in verse they either 
do tlieir best to con¬ 
ceal the fact by using 
all their teclmiquc to 
make it sound as 
“ realistic ” and as 
like prose as possible, 
or they use the verse 
to show oil the range 
of their voice, with¬ 
out any particular 
regard to its rhythms 
or its meaning. 

Mr. Masefield's 
two most successful 
plays, "TheTragedy 
of Nan" and 
"Pompey the 
Great,"are written in 
modern colloquial 
prose, but these, to¬ 
gether with the rest 
of his plays, can 
only be successfully 
produced on the stage by a producer who realises that 
they are essentially non-realistic plays, and that although 
written in prose, the prose is essentially that of a poet. 
It has, of course, none of the florid and over-decorated 
qualities of the stuff which used to pass as "poetic 
prose," but it is prose which is non-realistic and artificial 
in its elaborate and strongly marked rhythms. 

If the rhythmic pattern of these plays is ignored in 
the production, the dialogue becomes laboured and 
unconvincing. In " The Tragedy of Nan " for example, 
the speeches, taken line by line, are abrupt and jerky, 
written almost entirely in brief, detached sentences. 
The producer and the actor must stand back from 
these speeches and see them as a whole, realising that 
each separate sentence is as insignificant and ineffective 
by itself as an isolated bar in a passage of music, but 


that together they form an elaborately balanced and 
magnificently effective structure. 

As a writer of plajrs in verse Mr. Masefield has suffered 
unjustly from his critics as well as his actors. His verse 
plays have been adversely criticised by critics readmg 
them in their studies (instead of seeing them in the 
theatres), for the very qualities which make them 
theatrically effective. 

In the theatre there is no time to savour the delicate 
phrase. Words speed past the ear so quickly that the 
subtle word or phrase is swept by before it can be 

appreciated. The 
verse of Mr. Mase¬ 
field's plays is good 
theatre verse because 
it is full of vivid lines 
and phrases which 
make an instant effect 
upon the mind of the 
hearer. 

The weakness of 
Mr. Masefield's verse 
plays is that they 
are apt, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, 
to stop dead. Verse 
which a moment 
before was swift and 
exciting becomes 
sluggish, drained of 
all colour. The 
action of the play 
ceases. It is as if 
Mr. Masefield, in the 
very act of manipu¬ 
lating his puppets, 
suddenly becomes 
lost in thought. He 
lets the strings fall, 
his puppets droop' 
upon their stage, and 
he stands brooding 
contemplatively over 
them, until at length 
the mood passes and, 
picking up the strings, he jerks them to life again. 

His plays are a conflict between the contemplative 
and the active sides of his nature, and all of them lose 
dramatic force through the author's tendency to relate 
incidents instead of allowing the audience to see them. 
And yet Mr. Masefield is fully alive to the fact that action 
is the very essence of drama. In his essay on plaj^ 
writing in "The Taking of Helen and Other Prose 
Selections " he writes that " the foundation of drama 
is this—that human nature is h3q>notic *, if you do some¬ 
thing you will hold the attention of men." 

Nevertheless in " Pompey the Great," in " Philip 
the King," in " Good Friday " and in many of his other 
pla}^ the author seems reluctant to show his diaracters 
in action. Events happen off the stage, and we watdi 
the reactions to these events in the minds of the 
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characters on the stage. The method is never dull, but 
it is too contemplative for the theatre, as we know it 
to-day. 

It was perhaps a realisation of this which led Mr. 
Masefield to build his own theatre in the garden of 
his house on Boar’s Hill, a theatre in which the actor, 
no longer isolated from his audience, could speak the 
^ore thoughtful and intimate passages of the plays 
as they were meant to be spoken, instead of having to 
bawl them out in an attempt to “ put them across ” 
to the audience. 

As if to compensate for the lack of genuinely dramatic 
action in his plays, Mr. Masefield is liberal in the pro¬ 
vision of scenes which make plenty of appeal to the 
eye by means of pageantry. He fully appreciates the 
visual side of play-writing, and most of his work is 
rich in magnificent pictures. He has the eye of a 
painter, and his plays have both the merits and the 
weaknesses of the work of a painter serving the theatre. 
He sees his plays as a scries of pictures, and as a result 
he is apt to lose interest in the movements of his 


characters on the stage between the pictures, leaving 
them to themselves until he is ready to regroup them. 

If only he had been able to distinguish between 
dramatic action and mere motion, some of his plays 
would rank with Flecker’s “ Hassan ” as examples of 
what is meant by the '* art of the theatre,” an art 
which achieves its effect by the use of all the other 
arts which the theatre can command. As it is, “ The 
Tragedy of Nan ” and ” Pompey the Great ” are among 
the very few successful tragedies written for the modem 
theatre, and' are distinguished by that austerity which 
is the characteristic of all Mr. Masefield’s dramatic 
work, and is otherwise almost entirely lacking in con¬ 
temporary play-writing. 

It is this austerity of purpose which enabled " The 
Coming of Christ ” to survive the ordeal of its presenta¬ 
tion in Canterbury Cathedral. The subject of the play 
and the setting in which it was given would have laid 
bare the slightest tawdriness or theatricality of concep¬ 
tion or execution, and one can think of no other living 
playwright whose work could have \vithstood this test. 


MASEFIELD AND CRABBE : An Affinity 

By A. Raymond Boyden 


Despite many differences in outlook and style, there is 
an extraordinary resemblance between the work of Mr. 
John Masefield and that of the eighteenth century poet, 
George Crabbe. They both set out to write with a similar 
object in view. Crabbe’s purpose was to be a realist. He 
did not intend to mock the nakedness of trutli with the 
“ barren flattery of a rhyme,” but to 

'' paint the Cot, 

As Truth will paint it, and as l^rds will not.” 

Similarly, Mr. Masefield shouted the truth as he saw it 
in lurid language and fine verse. He prefaced his first 
book with the well-known ” Consecration ” that has fired 
his whole artistic life. 

The vigour and originality of ” The Everlasting Mercy ” 
won Masefield immediate fame, precisely in the way that 
” The Village,” with its daring novelty in poetic treatment 
of the poor, made Crabbe’s name. ” It was praised in 
the leading journals; the sale was rapid and extensive; 
and [the author's] reputation was . . . permanently 
established”—these words, written of ” The Village,” are 
equally applicable to ” The Everlasting Mercy.” Indeed, al¬ 
most any critical statement regarding Crabbe. such as that to 
be found in ” The Cambridge History of English Literature,” 
might equally well have been written of Masefield. 

The two poets undoubtedly hark back to a common 
master in Geoffrey Chaucer. It is known that Crabbe was 
thoroughly familiar with ” The Canterbury Talcs,” and 
there is a story told-7-it may be quite apocryphaL-that 
while Mr. Masefield was working in a carpet factory in the 
United States he purchased a 75c. Chaucer and decided to 
become a poet I If Crabbe and Masefield both derive 
from the same master, the essential difference in the result 
is explained by the fact that Crabbe lived in the eighteenth 
century, and modelled his verse on that of Pope, ” the 
poetic dictator of the day,” while Mr. Masefield did not 
begin writing until the dawn of the twentieth century, and 
was fundamentally influenced by the genius of Mr. W. B. 
Yeats. 

Crabbe and Masefield, then, are similar in that each 
developed a gift for telling tales in verse and for drawing 
in a few incisive lines psychologically profound character 
sketches of living people. In their works both poets make 
their moral purpose clear, almost tract-like in parts. 
Both ascribe ” most of the unhappiness related ... to 
the ungovemed passions or weaknesses of tlie characters.” 
Both write with a wcaltli of understanding and a desire to 


arou.se sympathy with and pity for suffering humanity. 
Read ” 'The Parish Register ” and ” The Borough,” and 
turn to ” The Widow in the Bye Street ” and ” The Daffodil 
Fields.” Are there not often apparent the same lines of 
thought, the same accents, almost the same tones of 
speech ? 

There are similar patches of incredibly dull verse in both 
poets, and the same wellnigh perfect food for parody. 
Many of the faults mirrored so trenchantly and delightfully 
in ” Rejected Addresses ” reappear, to be laughed at once 
again, in Mr. J. C. Squire’s merry parodies of Ma.scfield in 
" Tricks of the Trade.” But Crabbe nowhere supplies the 
pseudo-Celtic glamour that enables Mr. Squire wickedly to 
exclaim: 

” 'f here’s that purple juussage done. 

And I have one less lap to run.” 

This treatment of beauty is one of the vital differences 
between the two poets. There is wholly absent from 
Crabbe the passionate lyric note that pervades all Masefield’s 
work. 

Of the obvious coincidences of resemblance perhaps it 
is worthy of note that Crabbe began bis poetic life with a 
long piece on ” Inebriety,” a subject that has ever attracted 
Mr. Masefield. Again, the chief character in the talc of 
backsliding related in Letter XXI of ” The Borough ” is 
Abel Keene, and of ” The Everlasting Mercy,” Saul Kane. 
Crabbe wrote three novels when he was artistically old 
cnougli to recognise their grave defects and to ” murder 
his darlings ” during one of his periodical incremations. 
Mr. Masefield confessed some time ago that he hoped the 
several novels of his nonage were ” all forgotten by now.” 

Crabbe was, and Mr. Masefield is, extremely popular w'ith 
his contemporaries. Both poets in consequence reaped an 
unusually large financial reward from poetry. In 1827 
Crabbe walked about London with Murray’s cheque for 
;f3.ooo for the copyright of ” The Tales of the Hall ” stuffed 
in his waistcoat pocket. 1 do not propose to speculate 
on tlie value in 1927 of Mr. Masefield’s copyrights, nor on 
his exact income, but it is probably rather more than a 
modest competence 1 

Finally, the present Laureate is undoubtedly the finest 
sea-poet England has produced, and though the “ bond 
of sympathy ” is manifestly a .strong one between the two 
poets, it nevertheless is astonishing that one of the few 
striking sea-}>ieces in verse outside Masefield’s work should 
be in Crabbe’s ” The Borough.” 
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A Century of Laureates 


ROBERT BRIDGES 

Technique and “ The Testament of Beauty 

T he preference nowadays is all for lyrical poetry. 

This is a fashion of the time ; and a very slight 
acquaintance with literary history will suggest, that 
it is no more likely to be permanent than any other 
fashion. The real connoisseur, now as ever, likes every 
kind of poetry: all he requires is, that it should be good 
poetry. Perhaps there are signs that this fashion is 
not quite so masterful as it 
was. “The D3masts” hit 
it pretty hard; so did 
“ The Testament of Beauty." 

And indeed a fashion which 
would put the whole of 
Homer and Lucretius, and 
the chief of Dante and 
Shakespeare, into some sort 
of second class, is not 
likely to be the last word in 
literary taste. Still, there 
is not much doubt that if 
a poet has produced a con 
siderable body of l3Tical 
work, whatever else he has 
done, that will be the work 
commonly preferred to-day. 

It has certainly been so with 
Robert Bridges—at any rate 
before " The Testament of 
Beauty "came out. The 
usual opinion has been that 
his realcontribution to English 
poetry is the "Shorter 
Poems ": the rest of him, 
it was thought, the Dramas 
and Masks, the sonnet- 
sequence of " The Growth 
of rx)ve," the experimental 
and reflective poems, even the pAofo Hoiiyer. 
delicious " Eros and Psyclic," *' 
would not in the long run be found to matter much. 

This opinion does not arise from the facts of the 
case; it arises simpiy from the fashionable preference 
for lyrical above all other kinds of poetry. It may be 
true—I think it probably is true—that his best work 
is ill his lyrical poems; but the superiority, if there is 
any, is nothing verj^ conspicuous ; and as for the notion 
that his lyrical poetry comes first and the rest nowhere 
—^well, " The Testament of Beauty ’’ has, I should 
suppose, made that absurdity Anally untenable. But 
it never was tenable: and the uncritical exaltation of 
his lyrical above his other work is, I believe, re.sponsible 
for that other absurdity, <-he notion that he is a poet of 
technique —in the sense, namely, that he elaborated 
poetic craftsmanship into a calculated artiflee without 
having, or caring to have, an3dhing particular to say. 

It is odd how su.spicious the English mind is apt to 
be about technique in poetry. Obviously, Bridges was 
profoundly interested in technique: he studied it in 
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many languages, and made all the use he could of his 
studies. But why should that be suspect in poetry 
which is taken as a matter of course in music and 
painting ? And it is odd that a poet who wrote out of 
experiences, both intellectual and spiritual, so rich and 
broad and deep as Bridges* were, ^ould have ever been 
accused of using technique for its own sake, as if the 
art of poetry were nothing 
but a kind of superlative 
conjuring trick. This ac¬ 
cusation could never have 
stood for a moment against 
Bridges* work as a whole; 
it could only have arisen 
in the minds of tho.se who, 
obsessed to begin with by 
this philistine mistrust 
of technique in poetry, 
knew nothing of Bridges 
but the "Shorter 
Poems.** 

For the technique there 
is unmistakable; but the 
piercing cry of extreme pas¬ 
sion, and the emphatic note 
of insistent significance, 
are not there very notable. 
There is plenty of signific¬ 
ance in these l5n:ics for those 
who can see it; as in the 
famous "Whither, O splendid 
ship," and the equally admir¬ 
able " Who has not walked 
upon the shore,** with its 
superb expanse of vision. 
There are rarities of emotion, 
like the "Nightingales" 

Robert »rlds- "My spirit kisseth 

itt 18S8, 44, thme ; there are ecstasies 

like " Awake, my heart, to be loved ** (what a perfect 
justification here of the utmost cunning of technique! 
what better expression of rapture could there be than 
this pattern of reiterated rhymes 1); the pathos of the 
"Dead Child** is scarcely to be borne; there is a 
wonderful ceremonious gravity of feeling in the elegy, 
" Assemble, all ye maidens.** But none of these things 
are stressed at all; and more characteristic would 
probably .seem—^more characteristic, I dare say are — 
those l3Tics composed simply to put us in possession 
of moments of experience which the casual, blunt 
reader might very well think nothing remarkable. 

Thus, " The Palm Willow ** was apparently written 
merely in order to lead up to the magical phrase in the 
last two lines: 

** The woodland willow stands a lovely bush 
of nebulous gold; 

There the Spring-goddess cowers in faint attire 
of frightened fire.** 
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WeU, so it was. ** Faint attire of frightened fire! ” 
With what subtlety and intensity, at those words, the 
moment of experience—^the complex of sense and 
thought and feeling—comes to life in our minds I But 
what message has the moment for us ? Nothing but 
itself, nothing but its unique, exquisite self. And this 
is typical. The truth is that Bridges lived so con¬ 
tinuously in the experience of beauty, and beauty was 
so absolutely for him the essential reality of things, 
that his lyrical art was serenely content to fix and 
immortalise, without comment or stress, the passing 
beauty of the moment. But to do so, with the perfec¬ 
tion that is present all through the Shorter Poems," 
required all the scholarship of technique he had so 
patiently acquired. The beauty of the moment needed 
no message to justify it; all it needed was the 
art to capture it. Only such a vivid interest in 
technique as Bridges had could have arrived at that 
art. 

Ideally, there is no distinction between technique and 
matter in poetry. Actually, the distinction is often 
obvious enough. But Bridges, within the limits of his 
temperament, came as near as may be to the ideal. 
The whole of " The Testament of Beauty " (into the 
profound and fine philosophy of which I cannot now 
enter) proceeded from its first seven lines : 

Mortal Prudence, handmaid of divine l*rovidence, 
hath inscrutable reckoning with Fate and Fortune : 
We sail a changeful sea through halcyon days and 
storm, 

and when the ship laboureth, our stedfast purpose 
trembles like as tlie compass in a binnacle. 

Our stability is but balance, and wisdom lies 
in masterful administration of tlie unforeseen." 


Wisdom has seldom spoken a more pregnant oradc; 
yet those great seven lines were composed as an experi¬ 
ment in technique. For Bridges, to experiment in 
technique was to speak his heart and mind. He no 
sooner took hold of his technique than the matter for 
which technique exists came to him as naturally as 
breathing. 

It is the peculiarity of his lyrics that their matter is, 
on the whole, important simply by reason of the im¬ 
mediate beauty of the moment in which it occurs; 
and frequently this beauty is of such delicacy that its 
importance is scarcely appreciable except by those for 
whom, as for the poet, beauty is always and everywhere 
important. Hence the vulgar myth that his poetry is 
deficient in matter. But read his non-lyrical poetry, 
and the myth is exploded at once. Outside his lyrics. 
Bridges is full of matter. I need only mention the 
extraordinarily skilful argument of the ** Wintry 
delights," with its Lucretian versifying of the most 
difficult scientific themes, the great dialogue in which 
Persephone tells Demcter of the " mysteries of evil ” 
in the underworld, the penetrating psychology and the 
historical insight of " Nero," the vision of the last 
judgment in " The Chri.stian Captives," Margaret's 
passion in " Palicio." 

And now there is " The Testament of Beauty." It 
is much to be hoped that one effect of that noble poem 
will be to set people reading Bridges all through. They 
will then discern that, besides the tyrics, and the poems 
and plays I have already mentioned, he is the author of 
two of the most enchanting masterpieces in the whole 
body of English poetry—" Eros and Psyche " and 
" Achilles in Scyros." 


ALFRED AUSTIN 

A Laureate who was not a Poet 

T was the unluckiest day of his life when Alfred 
Austin was made Poet Laureate. 

Forget that he held that position, and as Tennyson's 
successor, and he will appear no worse than a good many 
contemporaries who busied themselves with poetry 
without being poets. He was no fool: Mudford, of the 
Standard, was not an editor to establish a fool as his 
principal leader-writer; Lord Salisbury was not the 
statesman to take counsel with the undisceming; 
Courthope was not the sort of critic to share his editor¬ 
ship of the National Review with a colleague devoid of 
literary judgment. Even his veise was not always 
contemptible. On rare occasion he could write a 
l3rric in such tolerable imitation of the Elizabethans as: 

" When logs about the house are stacked. 

And next year’s hose is knit, 

And tales are told and jokes are cracked, 

And faggots blaze and spit. 

Death sits down in the ingle-nook, 

Sits down and does not speak : 

But he puts his arm round the maid that’s warm. 
And she tingles in the cheek." 

Now and then he could produce a rather good image, 
as in his sonnet on returning to the rigours of the English 
climate; 

" Amazonian March, with breast half bare. 

And sleety arrows whistling through the air. 

Will be my welcome from that burly land." 


By 

T. Earle Welby 

He wrote another sonnet: 

'• Now on the summit of Love’s topmost peak 
Kiss we and part; no farther can we go .” 

which has an idea, and some feeling, and a respectable 
level of cxjjression maintained throughout. There is 
some fresh observation in certain of his pieces on the 
country-side. 

But the pieces which have a measure of such secondary 
merits are not numerous; the pieces in wliich he 
humourlessly collapses, once or oftener, constitute 
perhaps nine-tenths of his work ; and, most damaging 
consideration of all, not one thing that he wrote ha.s the 
primary merit without which the secondary are of no 
avail. 

He wrote a good deal in prose about the principles of 
poetry, winning the approval of John Addington 
Symonds, and in his remarks on individual poets there 
was sometimes a certain shrewdness, as in his complaint 
that Tennyson was rather too feminine in some of his 
moods. But his efforts in verse show clearly enough 
that he never understood the vital truth about poetry. 

" All the rest is literature," said Verlaine, relegating 
to that category everything in verse which is not magical. 
The Alfred Austins of every age assume that the ex¬ 
pression, with some literary merit, of untransmuted 
feeling can be poetry. It cannot. As a man, the poet 
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has the same feelings, though it be in an intensity not 
many of us know, as all of us. The merely literary 
merits of his direct expression of them differ only in de¬ 
gree, not in kind, from 
those of any capable 
craftsman in words. What 
differentiates him is the 
" shaping spirit of imagi¬ 
nation," the power of 
transmuting his matter, 
so that we shall have in 
the result not the original 
matter but—^what shall I 
say ?—the animating idea 
of it, the reflection of it in 
some celestial mirror, not 
the beautiful thing as it 
was but eternal beauty 
manifeiJt in it ephemerally. 

In Alfred Austin there 
is statement, sometimes 
competent enough in a 
merely literary way, but 
never is there evocation. 

Though too facile, he was 
not unaware of the value 
of some minor methods of 
pleasing the ear, and once 
pointed out to the touchy 
but in this instance 
acquiescing Tennyson that 
there was a too close ap¬ 
proximation of the same vowel in " 
in: 

" Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly 
dying fire." 

But he never understood that the words of poetry, 
in the admirable phrase of Joubert, must vibrate 
and leave endless undulations behind them. Music, 


in the fine sense, not merely in the sense of 
avoiding ugly or monotonous sounds; colour; per¬ 
fume : in these he was utterly lacking. 

And then there was his 
utter lack of humour. 
Oscar Wilde once made 
enormous fun of Alfred 
Austin's Utopia in whkh 
culture would be made 
compatible with part-time 
menial work: 

“Anon, a broad-browed 
poet, dragging 
A load of logs along. . . 

Wilde's wit played upon 
the fact that the log¬ 
rolling poet, far from 
being a dream of the 
blcs.sed future, was a 
reality of the depressing 
present. Oddly, he missed 
the folly of putting 
" Anon," a poet well 
represented in the 
anthologies, in that con¬ 
text. The whole poem 
is an unconscious joke; 
Alfred Austin remained so 
unalivc to its absurdity 
that, having written it 
in 1863, he revised it in 
1889, and proudly repro¬ 
duced it in his autobiography in 1910. Of more 
notorious plunges into bathos it is needless to 
write: they are kept in loving memory by all of 
us, together with the worst of Wordsworth's, of 
Coventry Patmore's, and of others who, unlike Alfred 
Austin, were poets. But even there Alfred Austin 
cannot be given inverted eminence, for he is but an 
Icarus without wings. 



Alfred Austin, 1693. 
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ALFRED TENNYSON IN YOUTH By 


The Man Behind the L^end 

T he publication a year ago of Tennyson's early play, 
" The Devu and the Lady," has added consider¬ 
ably to our knowledge of the boy ^ho grew up in the 
Somersby rectory. His precocity as a writer of verse 
was indeed recorded in his son's " Memoir " which told 
us that the young Alfred was only eight when he 
covered a slate on two sides with Thomsonian blank 
verse in praise of flow<«rs, and that at twelve he com¬ 
posed an epic poem of five thousand octosyllabic lines 
in tlie manner of Sir Walter Scott. But the short 
quotation which was aU that was previously known of 
a play written at fourteen gave no idea of the remark¬ 
able quality of this precocity. And now that we have 
the whole play to study; perhaps what surprises us most 
is not the astonishing talent for versification which it 
reveals in a boy of fourteen, the extraordinary variety 
of knowledge, gleaned from his father's library, or the 
foretastes of the mature poet, but the unguarded 
glimpses which it affords of a side of Tennyson's 


Hugh FA. Fausset 

personality that was too soon to be concealed and 
suppressed. 

Something doubtless of the frankness and gusto of this 
play was an echo of his reading in Elizabethan drama, 
but it is well known that to the end of his life there 
survived beneath the recoiling sensibility, fastidious¬ 
ness and moral dignity which he showed to the world, 
a rougher and more primitive strain. And the vigorous- 
vitality, tlie broad humour and Rabelaisian invective of 
this early play, though mixed with much that is imita¬ 
tive and at times frankly schoolboyish, express a side 
of his nature which was never, in hh poetry at least, to- 
appear openly again. 

Doubtless it is useless to inquire whether the climate- 
of his age or some obscure revulsion in himself was- 
responsible for this singular suppression. But I believe 
that the two most pronounced qualities of his early 
poetry and to some extent his whole development as- 
a poet are traceable to it, and that this play does help* 
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not a little, as his grandson suggests, to solve the enigma 
of Tenn3rson the man. 

It is still believed by many that the young Tennyson 
was a purely l3nical poet, an exquisite embroiderer of 
words, who gradually became preoccupied with religious, 
moral and social problems, and particularly with that 
conflict between faith and doubt which shook his age 
to its foundations. But no one who reads his early 
poetry with an open mind can continue to hold that 
view for a moment. Even in " The Devil and the 
Lady” we find the boy of fourteen beginning to ask 
those questions of life, concerning the place of man in 
the universe, the relation of mind to matter and of body 
to spirit, which he was to continue uneasily to ask and 
answer to the end of his days. 

But in the poems which appeared seven years later, 
his first important publication, this inner questioning 
has so eaten into the instinctive confidence of youth 
that hardly a trace of the earlier exuberance, vigour and 
frankness remains. Instead we find a poet whose per¬ 
sistent mood is one of morbid distress and melancholy, 
which finds implicit expression and so relief in the 
melodiously exotic music of such poems as ” Claribel,” 
” Mariana,” ” The Ballad of Ghana ” or ” A spirit* 
haunts the year’s last hours,” or is explicitly and almost 
hysterically proclaimed in “ Ode to Memory ” or 
” Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensitive 
Mind.” Indeed, there is nowhere in his work, unless it 
be in " Tlie'Two Voices,” 
a clearer statement than 
in this latter poem of that 
strange malaise which 
seems to have attacked 
Tennyson in late adoles¬ 
cence and which clung to 
him throughout his life 
despite all his later 
attempts to conceal it 
under moral affiimations 
or to cure it by domestic 
attachments. 

Between the age of 
fourteen and twenty-one 
the fear of physical death 
and of physical life seems 
to have awoken in him 
with a disabling intensity, 
and with it a doubt of 
God, not only as he had 
been taught to regard 
Him, but as a determining 
and sustaining reality in 
.himself. Thus in ” Confes¬ 
sions of a Sensitive Mind ” 
we find him writing: 

** How sweet to have a 
common faith ! 

To hold a common scorn 
of death I ** 



Alfred Tennyeon, 1836. 

By Sunuel Laurence. 


And far from looking forward with adventuring eyes, 
as he stands on the thre^old of life, his "gloomed 
fancy ” recoils from a future so uncertain and insecure. 

** Thrice happy state again to be 
The trustful infant on the knee ! 


Who lets his rosy fingers play 
About his mother's neck and knows 
Nothing beyond his mother's eyes." 

” Oh I wherefore,” he cries, 

" . . . do we grow awry 
From roots which strike so deep ? " 

And although he rejects the comfort of traditional 
belief and claims 

"... man's privilege to doubt, 

If so be that from doubt at length. 

Truth may stand forth unmoved of change, 

the concluding lines of the poem, 

" O weary life ! O weary death 1 
O spirit and heart made desolate I 
O damned vacillating state I " 

show how little positive satisfaction doubt has brought 
him. If this were the only poem which provided 
evidence of the young Tennyson’s subjective disorder, 
it might reasonably be argued that wc were confusing 
an imaginary with a personal confession. But the truth 
is tliat almost all the poems in this 1830 volume confirm 
its evidence and show too that his neuroticism was 
conditioned not only by mental doubt but by a curious 
instinctive shrinking. 'This handsome, haughty, and 
swarthy young giant had developed a " double nature.” 
An exquisite and fastidious sensibility had sapped the 
native certainty of boyhood and left him self-engrossed 

and self-divided. Tlie 
sense of languor and 
melancholy which inevit¬ 
ably accompanied such a 
state breathes through 
the loveliest of his early 
lyrics, whether on the lips 
of his " Mariana ” sighing 
" I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead I" 

or in the autumnal chant 
of the year above the 
mouldering flowers or 
the jubilant pain of the 
dying swan. For however 
secretly distressing it was 
to stand 

"... aloof from other 
minds 

In impotence of fancied 
power," 

his detachment favoured 
the perfecting of a rare 
artistry, the exquisite 
shaping into melodious 
words of troubled moods 
and delicate perceptions. 
But if morbidity had its 
compensations in the 
realm of verbal art, 
while a poet who " upon himself himse’f did feed ” 
could distil his feelings with a rare concentration, the 
recoil from life which was at the root of his unhappiness 
had disastrous consequences when he tried to relate 
himself to others and above all to women. The early 
poems addressed to imaginary young ladies, to Lilian, 
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Isabel, Mariana, Madeline, Adeline, Margaret, Rosalind, 
Ele&nore, and Kate, betray, more clearly perhaps than 
any others in this 1830 volume, by the falsity both of 
their sentiment and sensuousness his frustrated, because 
introverted, creative impulse. 

In his second volume which appeared three years 
later we find the same inward bafflement served by a 
more perfect art and rendered into a more dissolving 
music in such poems as "The Lady of Shalott," 
" (Enone ” and " The Lotus Eaters," while in others, 
such as " The Palace of Art" or " Tlie Two Voices,” 
the sense of separation from life and inward discord, 
recorded in the earlier " Confessions,” is more resolutely 
faced and defined. But no true solution of the problem 
is found. In ” The Two Voices ” there is instead only 
the sentimental consolation of ” the sweet church bells,” 
and the homely sjwctacle of church-goers to whom the 
poet however does not attacli himself, preferring the 
fields and woods " so full with song ” ; while " The 
Palace of Art ” ends with a revealing compromise 
between self-indulgent aestheticism and the discipline of 
the simple life: 

” So when four years were wholly finished. 

She threw her royal robes away. 

* Make me a cottage in the vale." she said, 

* Where I may mourn and pray. 

” ' Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built; 

Perchance I may return with others tliere 
When I have purged my guilt.' " 

And in fact Tennyson never left his palace of art. But 
while still lodging within it he did strengthen and enrich 
that defensive compromise with life which was always 
to be for him a substitute for that true devoting of the 
self to life by which alone a ” double nature ” can 
recover unity. And doubtless IJallam's death in 
September, 1833, deepened his morbidity, removing, as 
it did, the one personality which drew him out of him¬ 
self and infected him witli something of its expansive 
idealism. 

We can only conjecture the quality of h‘s feeling for 


Hallam by the fact that it was absorbing enough to 
delay his marriage for nearly twenty years and by the 
poems which derived from it, and which include not 
only ” In Memoriam," but the " Morte d'Arthur," 
" Ulysses,” parts of " Tithonus " and such riiort lyrics 
as "A Farewell" and "Break, break, break." And 
judging by these it would seem clear that it was the 
deepest emotion of his life. For Hallam alive hacT 
beckoned him out of his morbid prison-house, and 
Hallam's death had closed its doors again. And as 
time softened his sense of immediate distress the two 
moods which memory associated with Hallam came to 
coalesce, the belief of his friend that 

”... something ere the end. 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done,” 

with that voice of inward woe and desolation, which 
Hallam's death had swelled to 

"... an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes. 

Or hath come, since the making of the world.” 

When Tennyson' tried to express a man’s passion for 
a woman, whether in ” Lockslcy Hall ” or in " Maud,” 
or, in a more sententious vein, in " The Princess,” his 
words rang false. In " Edwin Morris ” he had excused 
his inability to love light-heartedly with the words: 

” It is my shyness, or my self-distrust. 

Or something of a wayward modem mind 
Dissecting passion. Time will set me right.” 

But Time never did set him right. It only veiled in 
domestic and moral sentiments his uneasy sen.se of 
abnormality and his fastidious recoil from natural 
instincts. And so, despite the careful compromise which 
he built up, he continued to be haunted by 

”... Some dark undercurrent woe 
That seems to draw.” 

And it was from this secret and indefinable pain that 
his most melodious and his most poignantly pondered 
poetry derived. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

■» '■ 

, The Poet’s Vision and the Problems of Revolution 


O NE of the characteristics of great poetry is its 
dual appeal to the intellect and the senses. 
The minor poet may fin you with joy by his nice arrange¬ 
ment of pleasant words, or may lead you to deep reflec¬ 
tion by his comments on life and the universe. The 
power to do both at once—-to flatter your senses at the 
same moment when he is \iooing your mind—belongs 
only to the great poets. This power was possessed by 
Wordsworth, though he did not alwa3rs use it. Often 
enough he was content to be a magnificent usurper of 
the painter's throne, to describe a flower or a landscape 
in words which showed them as clearly as oils or water- 
coloun could have done. Often enough he descended 
to the platitudinou.s verse-making whi(^ was so lightly 
castigated by J. K. Stephen. But in those works of 
Woifdsworth to which in 1930 the lover of great poetry 
returns most often, there is ample mater^ for both 
emotional and intellectual satisfaction. That is udiy 


By 

Edgar Holt 

" Tlie Prelude ” and the best of the sonnets still retain 
their unshaken eminence in the world of letters. 

At the present time their significance is possibly 
greater than ever. In the comfortable later years of 
Queen Victoria, when the tide of revolution seemed to 
be ebbing, Wordsworth’s impressions of the French 
Revolution may have seemed to be of purely historical 
interest. But to*day, when in so many countries the 
captains and kings have departed, and in so many 
others the captains have taken the place of the kings, 
the reactions of a sensitive and intelligent mind during 
a period of revolution emerge from the soft gloom 
of the historical into the blinding glare* of the topical. 
If it be true that poets are the " unacknowledged 
legislators of the world," may we not hope to find in 
great poetry a true and wise interpretation of the' 
problems of revolution ? That is a fine heritage for; 
a poet laureate to have left, to posterity. 
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4V Hbt time when he paid his first visit to France, 
& the summer o! 1790, William Wordsworth must 
\; have ^own to the oulside world the appearance of a 
' faMy ordinary young man. After his boyhood and 
. sdiooldays in the Lake District, where he was a pleai^d 
^participant in all the games and pastimes of his ^ool- 
he went to Cambridge, to pass three years in 
more or less dilettante fashion. Though inwardly 
conscious that " the Poet’s soul" was with him, he 
** read lazily in trivial books ” and made no particular 
mark in the academic 
world. In the summer 
Vacation he was glad to 
go back to his north- 
country friends and, when 
occasion offered, to pass 
“ The night in dancing, 
gaiety and mirth. 

With din of instruments 
and shuffling feet.'* 

He came down from tlie 
University as an amiable 
.youth of twenty-one, with 
no plans for his future; 
and probably no one, 
except his devoted sister 
Dorothy, had any real 
inkling of his future great¬ 
ness. But before he came 
down he had laid, quite un¬ 
intentionally, the founda¬ 
tion-stone of his greatest 
work. He had been to 
France. 

That first visit was only 
'a march of military 
speed '* through France on 
his way to Switzerland and 
the Italian Lakes, li was 
enough to show him the first stage of a revolution, 
and to fill his heart witli fervour. In those memorable 
lines in “ The Prelude ” he has described how 

" Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 

France standing on tlie top of golden hours. 

And human nature seeming born again.'* 

Triumphant looks, he tells us, were then the common 
language of all eyes, atid armies were fretting for battle 
in the cause of Liberty. Twelve years later, as he 
walked near Calais on the road to Ardres, he looked 
pensively back on those far-off days; and in a sonnet 
to the companion of bis first visit to France he dismissed 
the revolutionary fervour of 1790 as *' the pomp of a 
too-credulous day.** 

I>uring those twelve years Wordsworth had made 
. the spiritual pilgrimage which gave him the material 
for some of the greatest poetry in the world. His 
revolutionary beginnings sprang naturally from his 
general outlook on Hfe. The respect for hupian nature 
is implicit in all of Wordsworth’s poetry—most of all 
: perhaps in those gloomy poems about Cumberland 
^ b^gars and female vagrants which he loved to compose 
in his early manhood. He insists that the meanest 
> eff created things cannot exist “divorced from good,” 

; that a sgmt and pulse of good are inseparably linked 


to eveiy mode of being. Human nature, he thouf^t, 
riiould be given a fair chance, and nothing was more 
inevitable than that the magic words of liberty, equality 
and firaternity should capture his senses and intellect at 
the first assault. 

At the outset, as has been frequditly observed, his 
political philosophy had much in common with 
Rousseau’s, and the majestic autobiography of “The 
Prelude ’’ shows the development of his theories under 
the stress of fact. A second and longer visit to France 

confirmed his first opinions. 
“Beholding,** as he has 
said, 

" that the best 
Ruled not, and feeling 
that they ought to 
rule,** 

he could have nothing but 
joy in a revolution which 
allowed the common 
people to rise from the 
depths, fresh as the morn¬ 
ing star. In France, 
though he met and talked 
with royalists, he remained 
a revolutionary, and back 
in England he consorted 
with Godwin and his circle 
and defended his French 
brothers with eager pen. 

For a few years his 
faith lasted; but as the 
French Revolution got 
into its stride, Words¬ 
worth began to realise 
that this was not at all 
what he meant. With 
aching heart he watched 
the callous leaders, who 

" with clumsy desperation brought 
A river of Blood, and preached that nothing else 
Could cleanse the Augean stables.** 

He watclied the coming of Bonaparte, and in a bitter 
passage he described how the sun of revolution, which 
had risen in splendour, set like an opera phantom. 
And in the end liLs heart turned from France to his own 
country, where freedom still existed. 

Perhaps the real plot of “ The Prelude ** is Words¬ 
worth's discovery of freedom. He began, as he shows 
us, with the idea that freedom can be adiieved by a 
revolutionary coup ; he ended with the realisation that 
genuine liberty is inward and spiritual freedom. He 
was too fond of humanity to be a good revolutionary, 
and he saw that bloodshed and despotism were the 
results of the violent changes which he had once 
admired. 

He had gone past them. Without a poet’s vision to 
enlighten them, the .'■evolutionaries were still flounder¬ 
ing in the darkness, and many of them are floundering 
there to-day. But Wordsworth has passed on, to 
become the laureate of humanity, instead of the laureate 
of some small political creed, and to prepare for the 
world his majestic song of revolution and a poet’s 
mind. 



William Wordsworth aged 28. 

By Hancock. 
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LAPSES OF THE EARLY LAUREATES 

Some Masters of Bathos from Shadwell to Pye 


By 

Geoffrey Grigson 


If Mr. Masefield, ^ith the Lays still fresh upon his fore¬ 
head, ever con.siders those other heads nvhom they have 
adorned, and some of the limping, leering, sycophantic 
dough-like lumps of verse kneaded inside them, he may 
vrell square bis shoulders and, without any Pharisaical 
taint, thank Heaven that he is a better man than most of 
his predecessors. 

As an officially recognised office, the laureateship has 
existed for two hundred and .sixty-two years, and has 


and Moses. It was usual for the odes to be set by the 
Master of the King's Musick (the post now held by Sir 
Edward Elgar) and then sung at the State Drawing-rooms, 
a proceeding which happily drowned the words. Perhaps 
it is comforting to think that the worst poetry ever written 
by laureates was written for some of the worst kings. 

Eusden's ode for 1721 relates the story of a nimble 
Druid who sprang from the hallow'd Grove the very 
second that Crsar landed in Kent, and foretold, not 


been held by three or 
of the worst poets 
ever 

Dryden 

sack and 

none 

obedient 

state 

the way to a 

sorry 

may 

a poet be to 

the 
a poem 
welcome 

from the Battle the 
Boyne he 

you 

soon the 

quotable 

the poem congratu- HHIHHHHHHIHHHHHilHHHHH 

fating Queen Mary upon John Drydnn. 

her arrival in England : 


only the fatal Ides but the 
coming of George: 

'* In revolving Years, believe 
me, 

(Hcroe ! I will not deceive 
thcc) 

From distant, German 
Clime.s, shall rise 

A Heroc, more than Julius 
wise. 

More Good, more Prais'd, 
more truly Great, 

Courted to" sway Britan¬ 
nia’s State : 

Such arc the fix’d Decrees 
of Fate. 

The Priest, the Bard, the 
I’rophct then withdrew 

And to the thickest Sylvan 
Covert flew." 

And when George died, he 
indited a poem to his 
sacred memory: 

" Yet fell not Brunswig on 
Barbarian Plains, 

But, in the Confines of his 
own Domains, 

Calm, as he reign'd, ex¬ 
pir'd ;—so Moses spy'd 

The promis'd Land, and 
bow'd his Head, aud 
dy d.” 

His prompt address to the 
new Queen Caroline has 
a startling apostrophe of 
her virtue : 


" Our ador'd Princess to Batavians lent, ** a Conduct regularly iiice. 

Is home to us with mighty Interest sent" Hast rais d a Blush, unknown before to Vice. 


—the interest, of course, being the victim of the Royal 
Breach. 

Tatf we^have better reason to remember for the libretto 
to Pufcell's delightful " Dido and Aineas " and his carol, 
" While shepherds watched their flocks by night." As a 
poet he was not altogether negligltnle. He was little 
better or worse, in fact, than others of his century who 
knew the value of panegyric to dead or living. 

'* August liritai ta in that dismal Hour, 
Half-blushing saw Her gen'rous Lion low'r. 

He now lies grov’Ung, whose once awful Roar 
Struck Terror to the World's remotest shore." 

So, a little oddly, if bursting with sad patriotism, he wrote 
in his memorial poem on Queen Anne. It does not un¬ 
fairly represent his poetical prowess whenever he tried to 
be highly serious or topical. 

With George I and NichoHs Rowe, a decent fellow of 
dignity and parts, the Laureateship started on its slide 
down Parnassus to the abyss. It was not altogether 
Rowe’s fault, but while he was Laureate it first became 
the Tjaureate’s duty to labour for his pittance, to turn out 
automatically an ode for the New Year aud another for 
the King's birthday. Rowe did them weU enough, if 
dully (how else could they be done ?), but till the custom 
lapsed in Southey’s time, these odes brought on the office 
more and more ridicule. 

Eusden was the first butt; which was not unnatural, 
seeing that this obscure parson with a taste for strong 
ale was able calmly to compare George I with Julius Caesar 


I should add that 1930 has seen the bicentenary' of Eusden's 
death. It was, alas, one of the few bicentenaries that the 
world disregarded. As a crowning insult a ticket I sent in 
at the British Museum the day before the centenairy in 
search of the one volume which contains most of Eusden's 
verse, returned with the legend “mislaid." It may not 
be found again in six months or six years. 

With King Colley, who held the Dunce's throne, it is 
not surprising that Eusden figured among Pope's Sons of 
Dullness, whose 

" Maggots half-form'd, in rhyme exactly meet 
And learn to crawl upon poetic feet." 

But he never had such hot fire to withstand as Colley, 
who stood out as a man of some ability and fame. 
Cibber's odes are dreadful; and I must quote the chorus 
of his Birthday Ode for 1732 for the sake of the parody 
which followed it in the " Grub Street Journal." 

" His realms around 
Diffuse the sound 

From ports to fleets the jovial cannon play, 

'Till ev’ry peaceful shoar 
Receives the rolling roar 
And joins the joy that crowns the day." 

And then the parody: 

" Gin shops around 
Diffuse the sound! 

From cells to garrets stun us with the noue. 

Shake, shock and rend the shoar. 

Revive the roUing roar I 
And halloo laureate C-r, boys." 
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When Cibber died the graph of merit nearly leapt up. 
The laurel crown was offered to Gray. It was offered 
moreover without the need of writing odes, but Gray 
would have none of it. ** The office," he wrote to his 
friend Mason, " has always humbled the possessor hither¬ 
to; if he were a poor writer, by making him more con- 
spteuous; and if he were a good one, by setting him at 
®war with the little fry of his own profession; for there 
are poets little enough even to envy a poet laureate." 
And so it went to Whitehead. 

The Lord Chamberlain might liave done worse. White- 
bead has written a readable poem or two, particularly 
" The Enthusiast," and if he had no sense of humour he 
was officially a cut above Cibber and Eusden. 

After Whitehead, Thomas Warton ; and for a time the 
laureateship struggled out of the lowlands of Parnassus 
which Whitehead had reached. But Gray was right. The 
office humbled its possessor: the odes still had to be 
written, and Warton, scholar and true poet, brayed them 
out in the usual style and with the usual consequences. 

To see a decent poet wallowing in the mud is no pleasant 
sight. Let us spare him quotation and remember that 
ladling out praise to the Georges was never the easiest 
or most enviable task for an honest man. It demanded 
priming with much more sack than the Lord Steward 
provided. 

No sack, not even an Atlantic of sack, would have 
livened up Warton's successor, Henry James Pye, country 
squire, M.P., J.P., a gentleman of private means, im¬ 
peccable virtue, and invincible stupidity, yet a laureate 
who deserves the curses as well as the commiseration of 
his successors. 

Though no teetotaller, he petitioned with success that 
the butt of sack should be commuted in money; and so 
it continues to tlic present day, Mr. Masefield drawing 
his annual ^£27 in lieu of wine from the Lord Steward as 
well as his stipend of from the Lord Chamberlain. 

" Poetical Pye " deserved all he got. Nothing daunted 
him : he wrote on and on. Some of his works were excel¬ 
lent. His " Universal Sportsman's Dictionary " went into 
many editions and so did his " Summary of the Duties of 
a Justice of the Peace "; but his poetry rolled out an 
ugly, oily, unending stream of bathos. His formal odes 
(and the universal ridicule poured on them led at last 
to the abolition of New Year and Birthday odes when 


the laureateship at last began to rise under Southey) are 
well enough represented by a Birthday Ode parody : 

" Hail, all hail, thou natal day. 

Hail the very half-hour, I say 

On which great GEORGE was born I 
Tho‘ scarcely fledg'd I’ll t^ my wing,— 

And tho’ alas, 1 cannot sing. 

I'll crow on this illustrious mom 1 " 

His verse includes " Alfred, an Ejne Poem in Six Books," 
and better (or worse) still, " Naucratia; or Naval 
Dominion," which was published in 1798 with a dedica¬ 
tion to George III. This poem starts with the first rude 
savage who accidentally bestrode a log and ends with 
Britannia ruling the waves with all her matronly vigour. 
A perusal even of the analysis of each part might well 
have brought attacks of madness on George. There is 
much that is peculiarly Pyeish and naive about the 
analysis to Part III: 

" Voyages of discovery by order of his present Majesty— 
Cook—French Revolution—Destruction of French Marine— 
Victory of Lord llowe—Victory of Lord St. Vincent—Apos¬ 
trophe to Commerce and Peace—Danger of relaxing military 
exertion—Carthage and Rome—France and England— 
Comparison between naval and internal strength—Character 
of British seamen—Coast navigation one of their chief nur¬ 
series—^Danger of canal navigation interfering with it— 
Canal by seaside, near Southampton—Naval Mutiny—Lord 
Duncan’s victory—Onslow—^Burgess—Contributions for the 
widows and orphans of the slain—Inequality of the verse 
to the subject—^Naval Songs—Conclusion." 

Still, Pye had a distinction and an opportunity offered 
to no laureate since Nahum Tate—one of his New Years 
began a New Century. He sat and chewed his quill 
until it scratched out the sonorous but obvious opening 
of " Carmen Saeculure for the Year 1800 " : 

" Incessiant down the stream of Time 
And days, and years, and ages roll, 

Speeding through Error’s iron clime 
To dark Oblivion’s goal." 

If Southey at times sank low and Austin paralleled 
eighteenth century absurdities, the laureateship was never 
again to be so humiliated. Pye above all should be a 
warning to those misguided folk who still think that the 
laureateship should be something more than an honour¬ 
able sinecure, and not a kind of poet’s O.M. for past rather 
than future services. 



PopO'a Intoodtsctloii to Dr>doo, 


By Bym Crowe. 
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They Have Written . . . 


THE RIGHT WRONG THING 

Conan Doyle and the Spirit of the Nineties 

In Rewards and Fairies ” there is a story which displays 
Rudyard Kipling in the mood, but not the manner, of 
Thomas Hardy—^much concerned with the irony of human 
judgments. It is called The Wrong Thing,” and tells of 
the knighthood which was bestowed upon Hal o' the Draft 
by a parsimonious king blind to the true merit and sig¬ 
nificance of the artist. One imagined, when the tale was 
new, that the emotion which filled Hal o' the Draft had 
also filled his creator, for the reward of popularity which 
came to Kipling came not from the work in which was 
shown his dearest artistry. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that to the day of his 
death Arthur Conan 
Doyle knew the 
emotion, for he held 
that the accolade of 
public acclaim, which 
had been his from the 
earliest days of ” Sher¬ 
lock Holmes,” had 
obscured in the public 
mind his real right to 
appreciation. He was 
honoured for Sherlock 
Holmes; and those 
greater literary works 
which he himself held 
in honour received but 
a passing tribute from 
an occiisional reader of 
discernment. He miglit 
have taken heart at the 
error, for the public was 
not wholly wrong in its 
judgment. Sherlock 
Holmes was not the 
wrong thing: it was 
the right thing ac¬ 
claimed for tlie wrong 
reasons, or, as Henry 
James might have said 
had t)oyle been 
one of, his fictional 
creations, it was ” the right wrong thing.” 

Divers men in diverse places—^ myself not least ”— 
have borne testimony that for them and their generation 
the eighteen nineties, that renaissance period of English 
fiction, is typified no^ by the languishing aesthetics of Wilde 
and not by the vigorous jingoism of Henley, but by Mister 
Sherlock Holmes ” bowling down Baker Street in a hansom 
cab.” The characteristic organ of that time was not 
the '* Yellow Book ” or the National Observer, but the 
Strae/id Magaeine. The memorable creation was not Lord 
Ormont, or Jude, or ” tlie Woman Who Did,” but Sherlock 
Holmes. The dominating puj^lic figure was not Gladstone 
with his collars and frenzh^, Chamberlain with his orchid 
and his monocle, Balfour with his soulful droop, or Salisbury 
with his massive head, but Hdmes with his deer-stalker, 
his pipe, his dressing-gown and his hypodermic syringe. 

It was the supreme merit of Doyle's craftsmanship that 
with great economy he gave such reality to his creation 
that the personality became of more importance than the 
plots of which ho was the pivot. 

With no other man, of flesh or of fiction, has the public 
so intimate an acquaintance. The eccentric habits, like 
that of pinning correspondence to a mantelshelf by a jack¬ 
knife and that of keeping tobacco in the heel of a turkish 
slipper; the change of pipe or garb to suit a change of 
the black clay for introspection and the cherrsrwood 


By 

Collin Brooks 

for disputation, the mouse-coloured gown for Baker Street^ 
and the large blue gown when a case took him from home; 
the love of German music and the refutation of Watson's 
charge of lack of culture by the apt quotations from Taine 
and George Sand and Winwood Reade; the odd form of 
wit. which is known now to tlie elect as Sherlockisimuss; 
the asperity with stupidity and tlie delight in a showman's 
dinouement —our knowledge of tliese phases of his character 
make hitn as real as Samuel Johnson and more fully known 
than many an historical personage enslirined for us in 
massive biographies and a small library of memoirs. 

But it was not for 
this economy in 
creation that Doyle 
deserved the adulation 
wliich was bestowed 
upon Holmes. He was 
not alone among his 
contemporaries in that 
apt craftsmanship, for 
we know Captain the 
Reverend Sir Owen 
Kettle almost as in¬ 
timately as we know 
Holmes. The thing for 
which Doyle deserved 
appreciation—the right 
thing—can best be 
expressed by saying 
that while his con¬ 
temporaries compared 
him with Gaboriaii and 
Poe, posterity will com¬ 
pare him with Jane 
Austen. When the 
Holmes canon has 
ceased to be read as a 
series of character-part 
melodramas, it will be 
cherished as a valuable 
costume-piece. 

When, as a boy, one 
first read Sherlock 
Holmes, one read as much for the plot as for the setting. 
A re-reading, when tlie plot ceases to surprise, is an ex¬ 
cursion into interiors. There must have been a time when 
” Emma ” was read with a sustained interest in the 
amorous instabilities of Frank Churchill: ” Emma ” to¬ 
day is read for the human scene, not as it moves, but as it 
is ” set.” We care, again, little in 1930 for the happenings 
at Mansfield Park, but we care much for the places and the 
way in which they happened. So, in time, the Holmes 
canon will be read. 

So much a child of his era was Sherlock that it comes as 
something as a mental shock to find him for once using a 
motor-car and a telephone when he is called from his Sussex 
retirement by topicality to befool in 1914 a German spy. 
Save for this startling excursion into the twentieth century, 
he remains essentially a representative figure of the tran¬ 
sitional period between the mid-eighties and the late 
nineties. Were all other evidence destroyed, from his 
adventures Macaulay's Neig[ Zealander could recoflstmet 
the kind of life that the English then lived. Those short 
stories that lie between the ” Scandal in Bohemia ” and thn 
” Retired Colourman ” might be adequate first authorities 
for a social history. 

What do we find in them ? A Europe in a state of con¬ 
stant perturbation about Naval programmes—-not once or 
twice in his rough island story does Holmes lightly wave 
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away titles and honours after recovering treaties and plans. 
A world fearful of the next erratic freak of one powerful 
European potentate ruffled by Britain's colonial develop¬ 
ment and apt to send messages without the cognisance of 
his Ministers of State. A community whose swiftest mode 
of Toad travel is the cab, whose trains go at express speeds 
of fifty miles an hour, whose valises and gladstone-bags 
have not yet been outmoded by wardrobe trunks and ex¬ 
panding suit-cases, whose democratic admiration of aristo¬ 
cratic social beauties is such that professional photographers 
still display their lovely photographs for sale in shop 
windows, not foreseeing the picture post card boom of the 
early nineteen hundreds or the photographic processes of 
the twentieth century illustrated society weekly. A world 
of cheap prices, in which the very best hotels charge only 
eight shillings for a room, half a crown for breakfast, and— 
unbelievably—only eightpence for a glass of sherry. A 
business world in which the typewriter is as yet so rare 
that from a few flaws in alignment Holmes can deduce the 
personality of the possessor of any machine. A capital 
city which still abounds in ragamiifl'inK but one remove in 
kind from the “ Poor Joe " of Dickens, 
ragamuffins who know nothing of 
school-leaving ages and whose parents 
know nothing of a " dole.” Country 
houses and London lodgings still 
illuminated by gas-jets not yet, pre- 
sumbably, enhanced even by the 
incandescent mantle. 

All these indications of the kind of 
life that was lived forty years ago are 
there. What of the people who lived 
it ? Society then, as mseijyt through 
the hawk-like eyes K Holiincs, was 
dominated by a sellSt aristocracy, 
very class-conscious extremely 

jealous of its marital Vmdur. States¬ 
men for the most part were drawn 
from this aristocracy, although many 
of them were beginning to find the 
resources of landed proprietors unequal 
to the pace set by rich manufacturers. 

(Lord Holdhiirst, who was Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs ai\d a future 
Prime Minister, Holmes noticed; had a 
struggle to keep up his |)osimni6Cnd was 
reduced to the plebeian (^fiomy of wearing shoos that 
had been resoled.) Below this first circle of the T-ondon 
Inferno—or was it Paradiso ? - were other circles, iipper- 



St. Clair as a reporter was sent out to gather at first hand 
articles on begging but, even as a " stunt artist "—^as we, 
with our graceful idiom, would call him—he could not raise 
twenty-five pounds when he desperately needed it, and 
turned profes.sional beggar in good earnest, making two 
pounds a day by that work instead of two pounds a week 
as a star reporter. The old journalism was not yet dead, 
for London was not restricted to three evening papers, but 
had many. Holmes, wishing to publish a small advertise¬ 
ment, instructs his agent to use the Globe, Star, Pall 
Mall, St, Jameses Gazette, Evening News, Standard, and 
any others that occur to you," giving us a total well 
over the half-dozen which immediately occurred to his 
mind. 

As Jane Austen left for us pictures of a social life un¬ 
troubled by railways and industrialism, so Doyle has left 
for our children pictures of a life untroubled by telephones 
and " talkies." Her quiet, sequestered country-side is 
matched by his cosy city. England to her had been a 
country garden : T-ondon to him was still a town.ship. 
Both gave lone to picture by a skilful use of climate. Those 
showers that send her heroines 
tripping for shelter into linen drapers' 
shops, those fogs which swirl down 
Baker Street and draw Holmes from 
his test-tubes to the coal fire over 
which the faithftil Watson is already 
sitting, are cunningly used contrivances 
to create more than a sense of 
physical atmosphere. Each was 
working in a narrow medium. She 
neglected Napoleon ami the forerunners 
of the Luddities to concentrate upon 
her warm interiors: he neglected 
Manning and the leaders of the Dock 
Strike, Wilde and the denizens of the 
Grosvenor -Gallery, to concentrate 
ujwn his warm interiors. It is but 
an accident of form that her interiors 
housed men and women di.sturbed by 
nothing more .serious than strained 
or complicated amatory relationships, 
while his hoii.scd men and women 
disturbed by material disaster and 
sudden death. The room into which 
Holmes walks from his own lodging in 
Baker Street may contain a corpse, whereas the room into 
■which Sir Thomas Bertram w’alks will only contain a cad, 
but the essential point is that into each room we walk 


Head-piece to **The Ghost 
of a Hansom Cab." 
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middlc-cla.ss circles in w'hich honest " cits " were black¬ 
mailed or troubled by wild .sons who might steal coronets 
pawned to their fathers’ firms for vast sums by owners 
unmentionably great in the land; lower-middle-class 
circles whose homes are de.scribed for us with the vividness 
of Arnold Bennett, but without his photographic detail ; 
upper-lower-class circles in which sporting poultry dealers 
wore side-whiskers and spent their leisure backing horses ; 
lower-lower-class circles which still supported the Cliristmas 
goose club and went to bed by candlelight; shabbyTgenteel 
circles which revolved round lodging-houses and the females 
of which sought posts as governesses because the emancipa¬ 
tion of woman had not yet opened business and trade to 
them. 

Each of these circles had its romantic interlopers - 
Mutiny veterans; millionaires whose fortunes had been 
founded when convict ships still sailed for Botany Bay; 
ex-bushrangers; gold-digg^iand prospectors who had 
fallen foul of Mormonisiny|||t immoral religion which 
was perpetually ttirring menaces to the English 

home; foreign g^tlemen n t^mous origin and still more 
dubious occupations. Commtmications were, by modern 
ideas, faulty. A hunted lAan could cross to Europe and 
lose himself withi little difficulty. Transit across the high 
seas was dangerous, ships sail were constantly and 

conveniently wrecked 

The new journalism wfl|^||^j|^oming in, but the North- 
clifle rates of pay had no^een instituted, for while NeviUe 


too. 

And, lei it not be forgotten, the rooTii and its occupants 
in each case we shall sei; the better because of the quiet 
irony of the artist who presents it. " Doyle an ironist 1 " 
the shade of Jane might cry. Aye, lady, it was my word. 
The Noble Bachelor; the Duke of Holdernc.s.se; Wilhelm 
Gottsreich Sigismond von Orinstein, («rand l')uke of Ca.ssel- 
h'ulstein and Hereditary King of Bohemia; the Ft. Hon. 
Trelawney Hoyie, Colonel Koss, the owner of Silver Blaze— 
yes, and little Lcstradc of the Yard - these are figures 
wrought by an ironist, or, if not by an ironist, by a carver 
of puppets who constantly forgot that the work in hand 
was to articulate wooden figures, because irony kept 
breaking in. 

It is only when one com])ares the pictures of these two 
recorders that Doyle’s real stature becomes apiwrcnt. The 
early nineteenth century interiors of Jane Austen arc filled 
by men of feelings: the late nineteenth century interiors 
of Conan Doyle arc dominated by a man who thinks. Jane 
had written for a caste which esteemed reserve and emotion : 
Doyle wrote for a literate democracy ■which ardently 
appreciated action and intelligence. Both, in the quietest 
way and as if by accidenl, satirised and airaigned the 
audiences for wliich they were: articulate. Each held a 
mirror to the age, and if Doyle fa.shioned as his caryatid 
u gaunt and eccentric hero where Jane had used a group 
of gay and concentric heroines, the reflection was no whit 
less true and exact. 
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THE TRANSLATOR OF MARCEL PROUST 

G. K. Scott-MoncridST and his Work 


By 

de V. Payen-Payne 


In the Elizabethan age translators wrote for love of the 
work and to help their more ignorant fellow-countrymen. 
North's translation of Amyot's Plutarch,” Florio's 
** Montaigne " and Urquhart and Motteux* ” Rabelais ” 
were not written solely for money. It was not until the 
rise of the novel that a race of translators appeared who 
were willing to turn out 
versions of foreign successes 
without much attention to 
accuracy and none at all 
to style. These hacks 
undercut one another to 
osuch an extent that it 
became possible to get a 
long novel translated for as 
little as £20, It is not to 
be wondered at that tiie 
translation was often a 
woeful parody of the 
original. One classic 
instance of mistranslation 
was when the French word 
for pork-butclier (charcutier) 
was rendered as ” char^ 
cutter” 

There were, it is true, 
even in Victorian times, 
well-known authors who 
wore experienced in foreign 
tongues. The names of 
Swinburne, Meredith and 
Andrew Lang at once occur 
to one's mind ; while John 
Payne’s translations from 
many languages were re¬ 
nowned. The majority of 
French novels, even those 
of Victor Hugo, Alexandre 
Dumas pire, M6rimee, Sand 
and Gautier, were but 
poorly presented to the non- 
French reading public. 

When Ernest Vizetelly attempted to present Zola in all his 
stark coarseness to an English audience, he was promptly 
clapped ipto jail. But the hectic nineties did lead to an in¬ 
creased interest In French literature ; two publishers H. S. 
Nichols and Leonard Smitliers, produced many translations 
of memoirs and novels, among them^.4;hose of the Lutetian 
Society, to which Ernest Dow.son, Arthur Symons and 
Teixeira de Mattos contributed. 

This greater interest in accurate translation was partly 
due to the better metit xls of teaching introduced after the 
foundation of the Modern Language Association in 1893. 
A public was created who could appreciate good work. 
But it was the alliance with France during the Great War 
that brought home to five mtlUon Englishmen the fact 
that French merited more attention, and this gave an 
impetus to the work of a new race of translators. Of these 
Charles Kenneth Scott-Mqncfieff was one of the most 
capable and industrious. But he did not stand alone; 
the names of Richard Aldington, V. B. Holland, J. Lewis 
May, R. S. Garnett, H. Wynne Finch and Hamish Miles 
among others must not be forgotten. 

Scott-Moncrieff was bom fn 1889, descended from a 
distinguished Scots family; early he showed the promise 
of intellectual eminence by winning the blue riband of a 
Winchester scholarship. Subsequently he went to Edin¬ 
burgh University, where he came under the influence of 
George Saintsbury, at that time Professor of English. 
Scott-Moncrieff took a first in English shortly before the 
War broke out. He obtained a commission in the K.O.S.B., 
and in zpzy, at Monchy-le-Preux, he was severely wounded 


in the foot, received the M.C. and was transferred to 
G.H.Q. In July, 1920, he became private secretary to 
Lord Northcliffe and later joined the editorial staff of 
The Times, from which he resigned in 1923 to devote 
himself to literary work. 

His first book had been published in 1919; it was a 
translation of the ” Song of 
Roland,” with an introduc¬ 
tion by G. K. Chesterton 
and a note on technique by 
his former professor, Saints¬ 
bury. He attempted to 
reproduce line for line the 
old French epic. He fol¬ 
lowed this in 1921 by a 
translation of ” Beowulf," 
to -which Lord Northcliffe 
furnished an introduction. 
But these were but first 
attempts in an art in which 
he was to prove a master. 

Since 1903 a wealthy 
asthmatic, the son of a 
French doctor and a Jewish 
mother, decided to write a 
long work on the fashion¬ 
able world of the Third 
Republic in France, the 
life history of a social 
climber, which might rival 
Balzac's “Comddie 
Humaine.” Marcel Proust 
shut himself up in his fiat at 
102, Boulevard Haussmann, 
with liis faithful servant, 
Olt.ite, and wrote all night 
the vast book he called 
" A la recherche du Temps 
Perdu. ’ ’ Anything less like 
the clas.sic clarity of French 

C. K. Scott-Mos&crieff. prose had never before 
appeared in France. Its 
long unwieldy sentences, its countless metaphors, its 
enormous parentheses made it difficult reading even for 
the French, and still more so for the foreigner. Proust 
had published the first two volumes, " Du C6t6 de Chez 
Swann,” in 1913 at his own expense, and although he had 
just finished the tenth and last volume when he died in 
1922, yet only six volumes had been published. 

The very difficalty of lup prose, and the corrupt state of 
lus text, written by a dying man in bed in a scries of note¬ 
books, began to attract the literary public. Paul Souday, 
that sound critic, was one of the first to praise him in 
Le Temps. For as Guy de Maupassant well said in his 

Mont Oriol ": " Les vrais lettr^ n'aiment que les livres 
artistes incomprdbensibles pour les autres." Whether 
Proust's work will prove immortal as literature it is im¬ 
possible to prophesy, but his marvellously vivid recollec¬ 
tions of his childhood should make it live. As a work of 
reference for the period it will always be consulted by 
future historians, and form a mine of information as do 
Pepys and Saint-Simon. 

Scott-Moncrieff had been attracted by Proust since 
1920, and decided to translate him. The enormous effort 
necessary to translate ten volumes of intricate psychological 
analysis can be realised only by those who have read 
Proust and attempted to translate easier works. To 
discover the exact equivalents of Proust's technical phrases 
and slang expressions, Scott-Moncrieff would take infinite 
trouble and apply to any friends he thought might hdp 
him. He usually had a bundle of text or proofs in his 
pocket. In zgzs were published the two volumes of 
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" Swftniis’s Way»" which met with a chorus of praise from 
aU'*capable of judging such work. 

For eight years Scott-Moncrieff continued his work. 
•'Within a Budding Grove” appeared in 1924, "The 
Guermantes Way ” in X925» ” The Cities of ^e Plain ” 
and " The Captive ” in 1929, and ” The Sweet Cheat Gone ” 
(a ddightful title for "Albertine Disparue”) in 1930. 
yHe had just finished correcting the proofs of this last 
volume, but had not time to write a translator's prefatory 
note before he died in Rome on February 28th, 1930. 

In his note to " The Captive ” he gives examples of the 
corrupt state of Proust’s text, in which there are not 
only the usual printers’ errors and mistakes of Proust 
himself, but also transposition of whole sentences and 
paragraphs; so that the translator in many cases had to 
rewrite the French text as the author himself would have 
done, had he lived to see his later volumes in proof. The 
result is that the translation is a more beautiful piece of 
work than the original^-a book unique in literature. 


In addition to his main work, which will prove a touch¬ 
stone for future generations, Scott-Moncriefi translated 
the thirteenth century " Letters of Abelard and Heldse,” 
Stendhal’s “ La Qiartreuse de Parme '* and " Armance,” 
J. R. Bloch’s "Et Qe” and two novels of PirandeUo, 
"Shoot" and "The Old and the Young." He would 
have done better to turn to German than Italian, 
in view of the huge circulation of certain post-war 
books; but in 1925 be moved to Pisa in order to get 
quiet for his work, and he was attracted to the Italian 
dramatist. 

He possessed a most engaging personality, he made 
friends wherever he went and was always willing to act as 
cicerone to those who visited him in Italy. When in 
London he was usually to be found in the congenial 
atmosphere of the Savile Club. His knowledge was vast, 
his kindness and charity unbounded. In fine a choice 
spirit who has passed away too soon and at the height of 
his powers. 


D. H. LAWRENCE 

The Last of the Puritans 


By 

Hugh Ross Williamson 


It is a depress-ng thought tliat most great writers have 
to die in order to be appreciated. It is more depressing 
that, in many cases, death merely increa.ses confusion. 
Since D. H. Lawrence’s death, the inevitable pious 
memorials have been raised by a literary world anxious 
to make amends for the 
neglect and ho.stility and 
half-hearted patronage 
which were his portion 
during life. The pendulum 
has swung to the other 
extreme. . The people who 
have never read his works 
are now as loud in praise 
as formerly they were in 
condemnation. Lawrence 
is being " excused ’’ and 
" explained ’’—excused for 
views he never held or 
explained in terms he would 
have rejected. And those 
of us who care for his work 
and believe him to be one 
of the most significant 
creative writers of the 
century, have to wait with 
what patience we can 
muster for the time when 
his name shall cease to be 
a rallying-cry for irrelevant 
prejudices, so that we may 
soberly assert his true worth 
without the - certainty of 
being misunderstood—a 
time when we can admit 
that he wrote much hastily 
4 and badly, much foolishly 
' and deplorably, without 
being immediately convicted 
by the cultured of insensi¬ 
tiveness and treachery; a time when we may admit that he 
battled for an ideal and strove desperately to translate 
his experience into living art, without being suspected by 
tixe mass of an unhealthy and disproportionate interest in 
sex. That time is not yet. Ho balanced and authoritative 
judgment is so far possible; we are too near the 
battle. For the moment we must content ourselves with 
glimpses of the man himself as shown by his friends,^ with 

* " D. H. Lawrence." By Richard Aldington, is. (Chatto 
A Windus.)—" D. H. Lawrence." By Rebecca West. 38. 6d. 
(Seeker.) 


the first outlines of sane criticism* and with his superb-— 
though unrevised and hastily finished—^final novel.* 

This short article is not an attempt to assess 
Lawrence's importance or to expound his teaching. 
Conclusions on these matters can be reached only by each 

individual after a first-hand 
acquaintance with his writ¬ 
ings. My object is merely 
to suggest a line of approach 
which has been, as far as I 
can discover, either neg¬ 
lected or repudiated by his 
commentators, but which 
in my opinion is vital to a 
true understanding of his 
position. 

It is simply that D. H. 
Lawrence was a Puritan, in 
the strict sense of the 
term ; as m u c h and as 
fundamentally a Puritan as 
Milton and Bunyan, and 
Carlyle and Browning, and 
Ibsen and Shaw ; and that 
the distinguishing marks 
of Puritanism as a creed 
arc also the distinguishing 
marks of his work. 

If this sounds paradoxi¬ 
cal, that is partly because 
the term " Puritan " has 
been degraded to mean 
something quite different 
from its original significance, 
and partly because D. H. 
Lawrence’s writing, with its 
emphasis on the physical 
side of life, has been 
vaguely confused in the 
popular mind with the 
modem decadent movement. " Puritanism" in fact 
recalls Stiggins, and Lawrence the sex-novelists. But it 
must be remembered that Cromwell, not Stiggins, is the 
typical Puritan, and that to associate the name of 
l^wrence with the contemporary " sex-novel ” is as 

■ " D. H. Lawrence." By Stephen Potter. 58. (Jonathan 
Cape.)- D. H. Lawrence." By J. Middleton Murry, is. Od. 
(Cambridge : Minority Press.)—*' D. H. Lawrence." By F. 
R. I..eavis. is. 6d. (Cambridge : Minority Press.) 

• " The Virgin and the Gipsy." By D. H. Lawrence. Os. 
(Seeker.) 



D. H. Lawrence, aged 21 . 

From '*D. H. Lawrence," by Stephen Potter (Jonathan Cape). 
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sensible as to claim that a spiritual continuity with the work 
of Milton is apparent in the writings of Mrs. Aphra Behn. 

But before discussing in more detail what Puritanism 
is and what it is not, it is worth recalling a confession of 
Lawrence himself: 

** I think it was a good thing to be brought up a Protestant, 
and among Protestants a Nonconformist, and among Non¬ 
conformists a Congrcgationalist. Which sounds pharisaic. 
. . . Altogether I am grateful to my Congregational upbring¬ 
ing. The Congregationalists are the oldest Nonconformists, 
descendants of the Oliver Cromwell Independents. They 
still had the Puritan tradition of no ritual. But they avoided 
the personal emotionalism which one found among the 
Methodists when 1 was a boy. 

*' I liked our chapel, which was tall and full of light and 
et still ; and colour-washed pale green and blue, with u 
it of lotus pattern. And over the organ loft, ' O worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness' in big letters. 1 don’t 
know what the ' beauty of holiness' is exactly. It easily 
becomes cant or nonsense. But if yf)U don’t think about 
it—and why should you ?—it has a magic." 

There, for good or evil, arc the formative influences of 
Lawrence's spiritual life and belief. That, in the adolescent 
revolt common to most intelligent men, he repudiated 
the narrower dogmas of his people and that, when he later 
forged his own personal creed, it bore few superficial 
resemblances to tlie version of Puritanism then current, 
in no way affect the issue. There is profound wisdom in 
the Jesuit saying: " Give us a child till he is seven and 
then do with him what you will. Lawrence was born and 
bred a Puritan, and a Puritan he remained till the end. 

What is this Puritanism ? It has many manifestations, 
but the root of it all, in both the religious and the political 
sphere, is a militant individualism—a vital belief in the 
personal responsibilities of each separate man and woman ; 
a refusal to become a mechanical unit in a crowd, to pay 
lip-service to mob-idols and mob-ideals, to accept imposed 
judgments and ready-made creeds. Politically it is 
pa.ssionate in its demand for liberty—liberty not to take 
wliat it can but to give what it must. In that it demands 
freedom to serve, not freedom to steal, it differs essentially 
from anarchy, which is not less abhorrent to it than tyranny, 
and it demands rights in order to fulfil its responsibilities. 
It is for that reason willing to concede rights, even against 
itself. 

No one with a knowledge of Lawrence’s career will doubt 
that he showed this individualism in his life : no one who 
has read hLs books can fail to find its traces on eyery page. 
In his " cretHi " in " Studies in Classic American' Litera¬ 
ture,*' it is most obviously atid concis»eijk expressed^, ’ 

" I am I. '• 

" 1 will never let mankind pul anyth^g- ovef me, but ^ 
will ,try always to recognise and submit to the gods in me 
pnd ^he gods in other men and women." 

The personal search for God, the questing for that Will 
to which each man must submit^ himself or perish, is at 
once the justification and the outcome of the Puritan's 
individualistic belief. It is the religious t>asis of his political 
principles. It is tliis that gives him the strength to stand 
alone, and saves hi. individualism from degenerating into 
a weak and foolish egoism. And this sense of dependence, 
of being used by a Power greater than oneself, has seldom 
been more finely expressed than in Lawrence's: 

'• Not I, not I, but the wind that blows through me, 

A fine wind is blowing the new direction of Time 
If only I let it bear me, carry me. if only it carry me." 

Whither he did not knot/. His novels as a -whole are a 
record of a pilgrimage. At first hesitatingly, as if not fully 
conscious of what he seeks, he turns to conventional things 
and finds them barren. It is in *' Aaron’s Rod,” I think, 
that he shows himself definitely aware of his real need and 
dimly perceives his goal, in ” The Plumed Serpent ” he 
reaches it. Upon the nature of his Dark God there dis¬ 
covered. it is not my purpose to dwell. It is sufficient to 
say that, rightly understood, tliis deity is not so far removed 
from tliat of more orthodox belief as either Lawrence or 
his detractors siippo.sed. It is. at all events, a personally 
apprehended reality, reached only through the agony of 
soul of a relentlessly honest man. 


This personal search for God, shared in some degree 
all creeds though pre-eminently the mark of the Puritan,, 
leads naturally to that other tenet which isolates the 
Puritan from every other form of religious belief—his. 
repudiation of sacramentalism. He is the sworn opponent 
of the sacerdotal system, because that system is the out¬ 
come of a belief in a mechanical mass-salvation, and because 
it imposes limits on his liberty of search for God. To him 
sacramentalism is impossible also, because to him there is 
nothing common or unclean ; tliere is no channel thr<»u^ 
which the final revelation may not come. And he holds 
therefore equally that there is nothing intrinsically un¬ 
common, nothing magically clean. ” 1 reckon a crow is 
religiouR when he flies across the sky.” So Lawrence 
epitomised the anti-sacramcntalism of his people. 

And it is exactly in this connection that 1 sec him most 
a Puritan when least suspected of it. ** Lady Chatterley's 
Lover ” is, for many reasons, a deplorable experiment. 
It was foredoomed to failure ; the ban on it was a necessity. 
But the motive behind it was gallant enough, even if it 
was sufficiently quixotic to be almost universally misunder¬ 
stood. Lawrence, the Puritan, remembered that there 
were certain words which, through the ages, have been 
condemned as both common and unclean. And he deter¬ 
mined that it ought not to be so. He vrould break down 
this last and ultimate' segregation by the might of his art. 
As was to he expected, he failed and the civilisation and 
culture of the centuries, entrenched against him, nearly 
broke him in revenge. 

The inevitable outcry over " Ladj' Chatterley's Lover ” 
.was the culmination of the long campaign of misrepresenta¬ 
tion w-hicli had continued for some time (and still persists 
in certain quarters) of Lawrence's attitude to sex. In 
reality his attitude there again was simply that of the 
Puritan. l*uritan, not ascetic—a very dififfrent thing. 
Asceticism—the wilful suppression of half one’s life in the 
supposed interest of the other half- -is as far removed from 
Puritanism as is sacerdotalism and, like sacerdotalism, is 
essentially a Catholic characteristic. The Puritan admits 
celibacy without admiring it, believing that a man alone is 
a man but half fulfilling his destiny. On the other hand 
•'•-and this has led to the confusion with asceticism—he is 
sternly set against the wanton indulgence of the flesh. 

This is exactly the position of Lawrence, with his fierce, 
almost hysterical in.sistcnce on monogamy (Mrs. Carswell 
has reminded us that personally he was'' without vices, with 
most human virtues, the husband of one wife ”), and his 
biting scorn for iwrnography in literature and promiscuity 
in life. 

Finally his whole conception of art is Puritan. ” ' For 
art's sake ' alone I would not face the toil of writing another 
sentence.” Those might have been Lawrence's words 
instead of Shaw's; certainly they describe perfectly his 
attitude. He wrote novels because he wanted to deliver 
a message. His art was entirely didactic, and if he had 
no inclination to rhapsodise over the holiness of beauty, 
it may have been because he understood, even better than 
he thought, the meaning of the " beauty of holiness.” To 
return to Shaw: "He who has notliing to assert has no 
style and can have none ; he who has something to assert 
-will go as far in power of style as its momentousness and 
hi.s conviction will carry him.” There is the explanation 
of the great strcngtli and the rugged beauty of Lawrence’s 
art—that ho was never self-consciously an artist. 

I have called him ” the last of the Puritans ” because 
Shaw, though he is still writing, said all that he had to 
say in 1003 (ten years before the appearance of ” Sons and 
Lwers ”) when, in the magnificent third act of ” Man and 
Superman ”—from whose preface I have already quoted— 
he restated Puritanism in the terms of this century. Law¬ 
rence is thus quite definitely Shaw's successor in the 
tradition, and it is impossible to see, at the moment, a 
successor to him. For we seem to be entering on a second 
Restoration period with all the vulgarity and none of the 
wit of the first. No Puritan oilers himself for persecution, 
and the mob consoles itself as best it can with a company 
of Cof^ards. 
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A Hundred Years Ago 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI (1830-1894) 

By S. M. Ellis 


" My castle stood of white -transparent glass, 

Glittering and frail with many a fretted spire, 

But when the summer sunset came to pass 
It kindled into fire. 

*'My pleasaunce was an undulating green, 

Stately with trees whose shadows slept below, 

Witii glimpses of smooth garden-beds between 
Like flame or sky of snow. . . . 

**\Vc sang our songs together by the way. 

Calls and recalls and echoes of delight; 

So communed we together all the day. 

And so in dreams by night." 

So Christina Rossetti 
envisaged what her 
life might have been: 
the reality never ap¬ 
proached the dream, 
for her emotions and 
yearnings were stulti- 
fled by ill-health and 
religious restraint, and 
never found expression 
save in lovely snatches 
of poetry. Fate 
offered her two lovers, 
iinpicturesque and 
unromantic both in 
nature and mien : she 
resigned both on re¬ 
ligious grounds, but in 
retrospective ecstasy 
the poet's dream 
idealised them with 
qualities they never 
possessed. And 
though she loved 
flowers and birds and 
scenic beruty, 

Christina Rossetti 
never lived, as a poet 
should, in the country. 

Her life passed in 
sombre l^ndon houses 
—Charlotte Street 
(near Portland Place) ; 

38, Arlington Street 
(near Mornington 
Crescent); 166, Albany 
Street; 56, Bust on 
Square; and finally 
the long eighteen 
years at 30, Torring- 
ton Square. In fact, 
eleven months spent 
at F r o m e in her 
youth comprised the 
longest period she ever 
was away from 
London. There is 
something deeply 
tragic in the thought ^ 

of this (by descent) 

Italian girl, a poet 
by nature, endued 
^th an the passion 

and capacity for love of her race, and with its craving 
for sunlight and warmth, living out her years under the 
grey J^ndon skies in days when London fogs were at 
their worst. She could o^y imagine early spring: 


" I wonder if the sap is stirring yet. 

If wintry bird.s are dreaming of a mate. 

If fnjzcn snowdrops feel as yet the .sun 
And crocus fires are kindling one by one: 

Sing, robin, sing, 

I still am sore in doubt concerning spring." 

Dreaming of her own mate, but never to find the bold 
lover of youthful dreams, never to be wife and mother. 
The Via Dolorosa of Christina Rossetti’s life can be traced 
in her " I'rom House to Home,” wherein earthly desires 
are gradually merged in spiritual resignation. 

Her life in fact 






typifies that of the 
professed n u n—s h e 
chants it in "The 
Convent Threshold,” 
"Shut Out,” [and 
many another sari 
lyric—and its record 
is in the main one of 
frustration, negation. 

! resignation, and 
I withered hopes strain¬ 
ing at the last for 
the consolations of the 
Spiritual Bridegroom, 
as may be read in her 
” Advent.” 

I The blossom of 
talent in one gener¬ 
ation of the Rossetti 
family was in itself 
remarkable. Heredity 
I and early environment 
had a great deal to do 
with the mental de¬ 
velopment of Christina, 
the youngest of the 
four children of 
Gabriele Rossetti, a 
Neapolitan exile who, 
settling in London, 
bei'ame Profe.ssor of 
Italian at King's 
; ('ollcge, and Francc.s 
Polidori, daughter of 
Gaetano Polidori, a 
cultured Tuscan who 
had been Alfieri's 
secretary, and si.ster 
of that eccentric 
Iioctor Polidori, 
Byron's physician 
and author of ” The 
Vampyre.” Christina’s 
elder sister, Maria 
Francesca Rossetti, 
the future student of 
Dante, was bom in 
A hitherto unpublished portrait ^§27; the elder 

of Christina Roaeetti at the ago of brother, Dante Gabriel 

gizteen* Rossetti, poet and 

By Dante Gabriel Hoaaettl. . „ r. 

. V paincer, m 1828; and 

From “Tho life of Cbrlatlna Roasett),” by Mary P. Sandara (Hutchlnaon). William Michael 

Rossetti, critic and biographer, in 1829. Christina Rossetti 
was bora on December 5th, 1830, at 38. Charlotte Street, 
Portland Place. Her Italian descent had a near strain 
of English through her maternal grandmother, and the 
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110, Hallam Street, Portland Place. 


resulting use of two languages in the f.amily circle greatly 
ncreasod and enriched the vocabulary of the future poets. 
Christina quite early in youth found pleasure in romantic 
writers like Scott, Mrs. RadclifTe, and Maturin, and by 
the time she was eleven liad commenced to write poetry. 
The ftrst verses (that survive) Avere appropriately addressed 
" To my Mother,"^ for to the end of this parent’s life 
Christina was a devoted daughter. Her first “ Verses 
were privately printed when she was seventeen by her 
grandfather, G. Polidori, at 15, Park Village East, in 
1847. 

Soon after this date her brothers were evolving the 
Pre-Raphaelite Movement, and among their artist friends 
who came to Charlotte Street was James Collinson (1825- 
1881), son of a bookseller in Mansfield. He was pf some 
pictorial talent, but personally a dull, timid 3 lung man, 
short and thick-.set, with a thick neck also ; he spoke, 
with seme good sense, in a provincial accent; he was tame 
and somnolent-—in fact he had the most amazing capacity 
lor falling asleep on every possible >0ccasioii, so perhaps 
he was the prototyf^e of the Fat Boy in “ Pickwick." 
He fell in love with Chri.stina at first sight, and her brother, 
William Rossetti, acidlv comments, " Well he might, for 
in breeding and tone v/f mind, not to speak of natural 
genius, or advantages of person, she was markedly his 
superior." Strange to say, Christina seems to have loved 
him very much; she was impressed too by his successful 
Exhibition picture of 1848, " The Charity Boy’s Debut." 
She was now eighteen years of age, and though she at 
first refused her curious suitor because he was a Roman 
Catholic, she accepted him «latir when he said he could 
revert to the Church of England as a High .\nglican. But 
before two years had passed. Collinson decided that he 
must after all be a Roman Catholic, so Christina " revoked 
her troth with deep sorrow and reluctance, and only at 
the bidding of a supposed duty." It was more than that: 
her broken romance affected her health, and transfigured 


by sorrow, her mind conceived her lost lover (unheroic 
though he may have been) in those lines of passion: 

“ O dream, how sweet, too sweet, too bitter sweet. 

Whose wakening should have been in I’aradisc, 

Where souls brimfull of love abide and meet; 

Where thirsting, longing eyes. 

Watch the slow door 

That opening, letting in. lets out no more. 

" Yet come to me in dreams, that I may live 
My very life again though cold in death ; 

Come back to me in dreams, that I may give 
Pulse for pulse, breath for breath ; 

Speak low, lean low. 

As long ago, my love, how long ago.” 

The years pas.sed. She had, with her mother, the experience 
of conducting a day school; she wrote her greatest poetry, 
" Goblin Market and Other I’oems " (published in 1862) ; 
she visited France ; and was ever occupied with her family 
duties. Then in 1864, another suitor—a friend she had 
known for some years—came forward in the person of 
Charles Bagot Cayley (1823-1883), the son of a merchant 
and bom near St. Petersburg. He had been an official 
in the Patent Office and had lost all his money in an adver¬ 
tisement scheme. He was however a man of culture, and 
a very able translator of the classics. He was shabby 
in dress, but punctilious in courtesy : "to laugh was not 
his style." He had been good looking in youth, but when 
he advanced as the suitor of Christina Rossetti he was a 
melancholy man with " rather .pinched features." He was 
forty-one and she thirty-four, so the wooing was mature. 

Once again . sligious difficulties intervened, for Cayley 
was unorthodox in his views. In addition he had scarcely 
any money, so nothing was settled, and the idea of marriage 
was permitted to fade. But they remained friends, indeed 
lovers, until Cayley’s sudden death twenty years later. 
To onlooker.s it had seemed just a sad case of two middle- 
aged people putting aside the happiness of their joint lives 
for want of a little exertion and self-sacrifice : yet doubtless 
the decision was a wise one, for C'hrlstina Rossetti, at any 
rate, was not adapted to married life in circumstances of 
poverty and ill-health ; genius is ever ill to live with, and 
indeed Mr. T. J. Wise goes so far as to say that 
both the lovers of Christina Rossetti were lucky to escape 
a permanent residence with her sharp tongue. 

Nevertheless the sacrifice of her second lover meant 
for Christina deep tragedy and bitter and passionate 
regrets. She had recorded the progress of her resurgent 
romance in "II 
Rosseggiar 
deirOriente " — 
verses secreted in 
her locked desk 
and never seen by 
anyone until they 
were discovered 
after her death by 
William Rossetti; 
and in those other 
sad .songs written 
in 1864-1865— 

" If I had words 
at least to vent 
my misery." 

"Shall I forget 
on this side of 
the grave ? 

I.ove was gone, 
age at hand and 
terrible illness: 



^ The original manu.scripts of these poems are now in the 
coUectimi 01 Mr. T. J. Wise, and they bear the note in Afrs. 
Rossetti’s handwriting: ” These verses are truly and literally 
by my little daughter, who scrupulously rejected all assistance 
in her rhyming efforts under the impression that in that case 
they would not really be her own." Mrs. Rossetti died in 1886 
at age of eighty-five. 


"The hope 1 
dreamed of was a 
dream . . . and 
now I wake cxceed- 
i n g comfortless, 
and worn, and 
old," 


'J 

Chrlatifia Roaaetti at tha 
aga of aigbteaa. 

By Danto Gabriel Ronetti. 

Front " Tho Life of Cbrfatine RosMltl,*' by 
Mary P. Sendan (Hntdriiiaon). 
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for in 1871 Christina Rossetti 
was attacked by the obscure 
*' Dr. Graves* Disease,” which 
disfigured and destroyed her 
looks and left permanent 
heart trouble; by 1893 cancer 
had developed, and all hope 
of permanent recovery was 
abandoned. Ill-health had 
shadowed all her life and 
pitched the key for her most 
lo^'ely songs. Thus, ” When 
I am dead, my dearest,” was 
written when she was only 
eighteen and before she had 
experienced the melancholy 
effects of the breaking of her 
first love affair. ” An End,” 

*' Dreamland,” the exquisite 
” Oh roses for the Hush of 
youth,” and, 1 fancy, ” Uc- 
member me when I am gone 
away, gone far away into 
the silent land,” all belong to 
this early period. 

All throut,h her life her 
thoughts were with death and 
the tomb. As Alice Meyncll 
•expressed it: ” Christina 

Rossetti conformed to tlie 
■ancient discipline. Her por¬ 
trait should have been painted 
with the skull on the table.” 

She possessed all the gentle resignation of the old anchorites 
in the face of suffering, and the beauty of her patience 


and spirituality can be read 
in the moving descriptions 
by Mr. Mackenzie Bell,' who 
St^w her in her last years 
and after death. The end 
came on December 29th, 1894; 
she was conscious and en¬ 
gaged in prayer until within 
a few minutes of her death. 
She was buried in Highgate 
Cometcry on a day of wintry 
■sunshine, with a sprinkle of 
snow on the ground, while a 
robin sang on a branch of a 
leallcss tree. Here, in the 
last words she wrote : 

" Sleeping at last, the trouble 
and tumult over. 

Sleeping at last, the struggle 
and horror past. 

Cold and white, (mt of sight 
of friend and lover. 
Sleeping at last.” 

* Mackenzie Bell's sympa¬ 
thetic and critical biography 
<»f Christina Rossetti w'as pub¬ 
lished, in i8y8, by Hurst & 
Blackett. In this the cen¬ 
tenary year of Christina 
Rossetti’s birth has been pub¬ 
lished an excellent memoir by 
Mary F. Sandars (Hutchinson, 
ly.vd* which contains mucli new 
material. There are also the publisluul Reminiscences of his 
sister by William Rossetti. 



Photo hyw. A. MansAi & Ctu Christina Roasettl. 

From a drawloK by D. G. Roaaettl. 







Dante Gabriel, Christina, William Michael Roeeetll and their Mother. 

From a pbotognph taken by Lawls Carroll (Rev. C. L. Dodgion) In the gardon of Roaseul • hoate, Cheyne Walk, Chelae.-, 1863. 





BENJAMIN CONSTANT {1767-1830) 

Creator of “ Adolphe ” and Friend of Madame de Stael 


By 

Bernard Causttm 


A hundred years ago this month Benjamin Henri Constant 
de Rebecqne died after a life tom between conflicting 
aspirations, hopes and fears spent on a career that must 
inevitably attract the attention of those alike interested 
in literature and politics. 

For in Benjamin Constant 
(who must be distinguished 
4 som tlie painter of the 
same name) was found the 
rare union of the man of 
the world with the man 
of letters/' in the words of 
Alfred de Vigny, who as a 
young and yet unknown 
poet made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the veteran author 
of *' Adolphe/* 

Benjamin Constant was 
born in Lausanne on 
October 25th, 1767. 

Astonishing country, 

Switzerland, to have cradled 
the first beginnings of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, Ben¬ 
jamin Constant and Henri 
Frederic Amiel, whose lives 
spanned between them the 
greater part of the eigh¬ 
teenth and nineteenth 
centuries 1 All three were 
inwardly devoured by the 
peculiar instability of genius 
and displayed a marked 
incongruity by contrast 

with their neighbours. Each too will be remembered 
conceivably more by the love story of their lives tlian 
the philosophical, political and theological outpourings 
on which fhey set great store. 

The significance of early Swiss environment should not 
be pressed too far, for Benjamin Constant's spiritual home 
was Paris, however much at times Be might sigh for soH- 
.tude. Indeed he found his Swiss background a constant 
hindrance in later years to his eligibility for the French 
Chamber, for he was ' reed to establUih genealogically his 
French descent so as to circumvent his enemies' attempt 
to disqualify him as an aUen intruder. 

Though in his ** Journal Intime " and Cahier Rouge " 
Constant gave further revelations of his intiinate feelings, 
it is by ** Adolphe " that he is best known, and this brief 
classic ainong huxftan documeiite has a particular clium 
on English interest. Rxi^riettcing a sei-baek in his 
political aspirations In x8t3 e 4 en, after tilie restmtibn 
of the Bourbons, the July elections broiii^t a sweeping 
/.yibtory for the extreme royalipts over the hbetals 
; wlm he was then ident^e^. he decided toi^p the advan* 

[ Mgfi of the favourable mceptifliQ accorded in England W 
against war and, iinplkhition,i 
* £h r Esprit 4 b His aivlvidin Englaiid 

attended with this keenest expeetatioiis 
publi^ some interestfog reminliceitoes of 
of the rdle of jfecon^tion that Jhe 
had declared}' 



during the Hundred Days. Instead Constant brought 
out " Adolphe," written some years before. ^ 

In a certain sense the narrative may be regarded* as 
autobiographical, since the description of the hero's up¬ 
bringing recalls some of 
the circumstances of the 
author’s early life. Ben¬ 
jamin Constant's [mother 
died in giving him birth. 
His father, Juste Constant 
—shy, reserved and defen¬ 
sive—was .constantly 
involved in lawsuits and 
avenged his misunderstand¬ 
ings wdtb the officers of 
his regiment in moody out¬ 
bursts of irony which . 
undoubtedly contributed 
towards Benjamin's tem¬ 
perament. Where there is 
added, as in his case, the 
secret imperative need of 
genius to discover the Why 
and Wherefore of human 
contacts, the sheer difficulty 
of cflecting an understand¬ 
ing lends a vivid sense of 
discovery unknown to those 
who make their social 
adjustments in a manner 
almost automatic by 
contrast. 

Our young autobiograph¬ 
ical hero, Adolphe, bad de¬ 
rived from friendship with an aged lady of vrit and perception 
(in whom the commentators scse a portrait of Madame de 
Charriere, the first woman to dominate his life by the 
allegiance of intellectual affinities), " an inveterate repug¬ 
nance to all trite tna-icima and dogmatic standards." Hence 
bored by the trite conventionality of society in a provincial, 
German town, he was in a 3particularly impressionable, 
condition to perceive the rarity and charm in the pride 
and disillusionment of £ 116 nore. Slie is described as 
*‘ A Pole, a celebrated beauty, although no longer in her 
first youth/' That last phrase hints the tragedy that is ! 
to follow. 

She responds to Adolphe’s entreaties. It is the last 
romance of her life, but the first of his. Ambitious Ipc ; 
his future, railed at by his father and friends for negleethig 
.his chances of a career, he tires at her and, consumed wil^ 
sorrow at her m&appiness, lacks the merciless resolutionr^ 
whi^ might less cruel hi the long ruiH--^tobr^^ . 

off th)p;fdbsttofi^p. It drags on till her death, predpitaM' ,« 
afffoish die has undergone, releases him, 

Of ike author of "Adolphe** it is interesting to 
that he was indifferent to poetry aadihe beauties of ni|al, 
ecen^. But, an comiivorous reader, heiiad early relia^ 
tkn svxitii^ abbdnaeee ^^ i 

R6til 4e'la Bieto^}, to vilbM' uxiinhlbitod 'Seasm^j^l 
^JBC»lle[ffliag'ln him 4mpoodoA,: thoagh 


Beniamin Conatant 
1769 . 1830 . 
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Perhaps " La Princesse de Cleves," by the Countess de 
la Fayette, comes nearest to " Adolphe *' in realistic por¬ 
trayal of the cruel Nemesis that awaits tender but ill- 
assorted gallantry. Sincerity removes such revelations 
of the heart several stages from the grade of eighteenth 
century amorous chronicles, where the fickle and irrespons¬ 
ible qualities of courtiership predominated. , Certainly the 
type of petit mattre who adorned the intrigues narrated 
by Ciioderlos de Laclos and Crebillon fils, would have 
registered dismayed amusement at Adolphe’s unsimulated 
avowal of his feelings: 

Unhappy he who, in the first moments of love's fulfilment, 
docs not l)clicve his love eternal. . . . There is something 
touching, almost 'sacred, about a woman swept away by the 
flood of her heart's emotions. It is not the passions, it is 
not Nature, it is not the senses that are the destroyers; it 
is^thc calculations which our social life make a habit with 
u% the considerations which our experience imposes on us." 
Already that word " believe ’’ foreshadows the mortality 
of love, and in fact out of the hundred odd page.*) of which 
" Adolphe ” in the ” Classiques Gamier " edition consists 
(I am quoting however from Paul Hookham’a translation) 
only a mere score occupy the space during which Adolphe 
was in love with Klldnore. After her death is discovered 
a farewell message with which the narrative closes: 

" Must I (lie, Adolphe ? You would then be happy. . . . 
She will die, this wearisome Ellenorc. whom you cannot 
lx‘ar near you, whom you look upon as a stumbling block, 
on account of whom you find every place in the world un¬ 
happy. She will die. You will get back, unshackled, to 
the crowd in wliich you are eager to mingle. You will know 
them for what they are, those people, and perhaps one day, 
revolted by the sordid hearts 
around you, you will miss 
the heart that was all yours, 
that beat only with love 
for you, that would have 
braved a thousand dangers 
to shield you, aud that you 
no longer deign to reward 
with even a glance." 

Here we arc not troubled 
by an easy propagandist 
moral. “ Adolphe " is a 
tragedy, reminding us how 
often in life we think and 
care less for those who 
manifest their need of ns, 
while we respect those 
whose reserve may be only 
indilTerencc. 

Noteworthy, as reflecting 
Constant’s lifelong pre¬ 
occupation with religion 
and the prospect of death, 
is Adolphe's account of the 
last prayers uttered for 
Hll^nore: 

" 1 heard them repeat the 
funereal sentences automati¬ 
cally, heedless of the fact 
that they themself must 
one day be the prin(.^pal 
actors i n a like scene. I was, 
however, far from despising 
those ordinances. Is there 
one of them of which man, 
in his ignorance, dares 
to assert the futility ? 

The>' soothed Ellenore; they helped her to take the tremen¬ 
dous step towards which ue are all advancing, beyond which 
no one can predict his next experience. 1 am not surprised 
that man stands in need of religion; what astonishes me is 
that he should feel himself strong enough, sufficiently sheltered 
from the calamities of life, to dare diapcnBC with it. He should 
rather, it seems to me, be driven in his weakness to invoke 
its aid. In tlie blank darkness that surrounds us. is there 
a glimmer that we can afford to disdain ? Amid the torrent 
that sweeps us along, is there a branch at which it is beneath 
our dignity to catch ? " 


Stimulated by his reading of the Encyclopedists he bad 
early conceived a thesis for proving the superiority of 
paganism to Christianity, but his '* History of Religions ” 
underwent some notable changes of thought owing partly 
to the influence of German metaphysicians before its publi¬ 
cation between the years 1824 and 1831, the last volume 
thus appearing posthumously. As he wrote to a friend 
in 1811 : "I am no longer that fearless philosopher, sure 
that there is nothing after this world, and so pleased with 
this world that he rejoices that there is no other. My work 
is a singular proof of wliai Bacon says, that a little learning 
leads to atheism and more learning to religion." 

Originally intended for Oxford Constant does not appear 
to have matriculated there but at Fj'langen. and later at 
Edinburgh acquired a taste for dialectic and disquisition. 
Indeed so trilingual was he that Sainte-Beuve frowns 
magisterially (in a foot-note to ** Portraits Littcraircs ") 
on Constant’s recourse to English and German turns of 
expression, as likely from its very versatility to militate 
against the finest verbal felicity in h'rcnch. 

Neither of Constant’s wives seems to have been very 
prominent in his life, the second marriage being undertaken 
apparently to escape from the entanglements of Madame 
de Sta^l. It is this celebrated woman, daughter of Necker. 
the banker and Minister of Finance, and married to the 
Swedish Ambassador, who has been " featured ’’ by some 
commentators as the original of FJlenore in " Adolphe," 
though Professor Rudler's suppo.sition that that heroine 

was a composite portrait of 
various women with whom 
Constant had been a.sso- 
ciated seems the most 
probable. 

It was with Madame de 
Stael that Constant in¬ 
trigued to get Talleyrand 
the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs, but the newly 
appointed Minister did little 
in return for his bene¬ 
factors. Yefirs afterwards 
Constant, as a determined 
opponent of the censorship 
laws muzzling the Press, 
got himself returned to the 
Chamber for the Sarthe 
division, where however he 
owed his hold to the 
patronage of a rabid, pro¬ 
vincial journalist, named 
Goyet, who wrote thus to 
remind him of his depend¬ 
ence : ” Remember. 1 lead 
public opinion.' ’ There may 
be politicians to-day who 
will sympathise with Con¬ 
stant in this predicament. 

In July, 1913* M. Caillaux 
unveiled a monument in a 
public square in Le Mans, 
commemorating Constant's 
political representation there. But it will be as the author 
of " Adolphe " that we shall best remember him. Opinions 
may differ as to the rightful successors in this tradition 
of peculiarly intimate narrative, but "Adolphe, 1920." 
by John Rodker, and ** Le Diable au Corps," by the late 
Raymond Radiguet, are noteworthy present day exercises 
in the same genre of literary expression which seem to 
attest that the spirit of Adolphe is not dead even on the 
centenary of his creator. 



Madame De Stael* 

Bnsnvsd by B. Scrivm. 

From the orlgloal picture by F. Gercrd, In the poueulen of M. da Broglie, 
at Pule. 
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MY FIRST BOOK 

Famous Men Recall the Books of their Childhood 


By 

R. Thurston Hopkins 


It is seldom that one sees any of the old juvenile books 
in the hands of children nowadays. Fifty years ago, before 
the advent of junior thrillers and mystery stories, the 
mainstay of every boy's library was a bulky volume of 
** Robinson Crusoe " with copious illustrations, and Hans 
Andersen's Tales. But such old companions have been 
banished by the present generation, and to-day the elderly 
and middle-aged reader would need a landmark to guide 
him into the bookland of his childhood. Perhaps there 
is no better landmark than a muster of those books which 
were the earliest favourites of some of our most eminent 
living citizens. 

Rudyard Kipling 

Mr. Kipling was probably born with a taste for curious 
and out-of-the-way books. At fourteen he was in the 
editor’s chair of the United Services College Chronicle, and 
was allowed the rim of tiio head master’s study— that 
" brown lK)uiid, tobacco-scentcd library " that he speaks 
of with such reverence in his chronicles of .schoolboy life. 

Kipling stiilidly read his way through the whole lilirary. 
There were many of the ancient dramatists, a set of the 
" Voyages of Hakluyt,” a literary treasure which no doubt 
supplied Kipling with much infornuition that he makes 
use of in his later books ; French tramslations of the 
Muscovite authors, Pushkin and Lennon toft ; ” The 
Uubdiyat of Omar Khayyam,” afterwards parodied by him 
in ” DeiKirtmental Ditties ” ; there were volumes of 
Crashaw, Dryden, Alexander Smith, E. L., Lydia 
Sigourney, Metcher’s *' Purple Island,” Donne, Marlowe's 
” Faust,” Ossian, ” The Earthly Paradise,” ” Atalanta in 
Calydoii ” and Rossetti. 

The books of Kipling’s childhood serve to give some idea 
of how he obtained the marvellous mastery of detail and 
that astonishing grasp of life in all its phases which made 
him wellnigh a wizard among writers before he was out 
of his teens. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw 

As Mr. (leorge Bernard Shaw, ainl his opinions on every 
conceivable subject, arc at present the centre of so much 
attention, it will be of interest to open with the books 
which captiirwl his imagination in early life. It has often 
been said that Shaw was lx}rn a grcyL>eard. In all the 
attempted memories of those who knew him in his child¬ 
hood there is a note of hesitation, a hint that he was not 
the ordinary light-hearted boy of common daily lile. In 
a homely p hrase, ” people didn’t know what to make ol 
him,” ami to tliis a ly nobody knows what to make of him. 
Thus it will not come as a surprise to discover that the 
lKK>ks which usually catch the fancy of boys and girls 
inspired in him no eiithu.siasm. Shaw says bluntly that 
he loathed and despised children's books from the accursed 
” Swiss Family Robinson ” awards. ” I loathed them,” 
he writes, ” for their dishonesty, their hypocrisy, tlicir 
sickly immorality and their damnable dullness. Even as 
a child my moral sense, like my penetrating literary judg¬ 
ment, was sound. I have no more recollection of my first 
Imok than I have of my first meal. I read everything that 
came in\' way, but I had to be encouraged by iny mother to 





persevere at ' Robinson Crusoe' until we landed on the 
desert island, after which he carried me with him un¬ 
aided. 1 acquired a very boyish (not childish) taste for 
Shakespeare from the snippets printed beneath Selous's 
illustrations.” 

Shaw names ” The Arabian Nights ” and ” The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” as the two literary sensations of his childhood; 
he read them and found in them the note of genius. 

” This shows,” lie remarks, ” that I was as good a critic 
in my infancy as 1 am now, though 1 could not then bring 
such brilliant reasoning to support my opinion.” 

Two poems made a profound impression on Shaw as 
a child ; he admits that he was born with an unc^iny 
knowledge of the " Ancient Mariner ” and ” John Gilpin ” ; 
also with an unaccountable recollection of Baron Trenck 
and his escapes from prison. 

Mr. Justice Eve 

It has been said that Mr. Justice Eve resembles some¬ 
thing between a prize-fighter and a fanner. This is not 
perhaps a very ftattering way to describe a learned judge 
who is generally accepted as one of tlie most popular figures 
to be met with in the profcs.sion of the law; but it docs 
prepare the reader to expect from Justice Eve a loyalty 
to tlie old favourites in the lxx)kland of childhood. A 
burly man with a square jaw and keen eyes that do not 
require the aid of spectacles; he has the far-seeing vision 
of the man who lovo ' the wide 0])en spaces and even thinks 
with an almost physical exuberance of strength. The 
eyes reveal the man and reveal the child. ” My reading 
as a boy,” writes Sir H. Trelawney Eve, ” was almost 
wholly confined to books of adventure. Maync Reid, 
Fenimore Cooper, Ballantyne, ' Robin.son Crusoe,’ ‘ Master- 
man Ready ' and the like. ' The Swdss Family Robinson ' 
was perhaps the book which was my favourite ; my delight 
in it is witli me a living memory still.” 

Mr. Justice Eve, who is an authority on farming and 
all kinds of live stock, also mentions tliat books about 
animals always gave him pleasure. ‘' I)espite half a century 
of hard work in the humdrum profession of the law,” lie 
writes, ” I have all my life preserved a love for the wild 
places and a delight in the companionship of animals of 
all kinds,” which shows that the books of liis childhood 
have made a good and lasting effect on him throughout 
life. 

Questioned on his oifinion regarding the ” movies ” as 
a modern substitute for boys' story books, Mr. Eve .says : 
” 1 have no dramatic tastes . . . my holidays are alw'ays 
spent in the open air. I have seen next to nothing of 
' the pictures ' an<I cannot offer any opinion on their merits 
or the reverse. I do not think fairy tales ever attracted 
me, ind this may be the explanation of my having absolutely 
no taste for the drama.” 

Mr. Charles Blake Cochran 

Mr. Charles Blake Cochran thinks the right boy can tell 
the right book directly he strikes it. Every boy. he thinks, 
should have one pcak-favouritc book which above all 
others is his alone, and to which his fancy perpetually 
returns, conjuring with its scenes and characters, and inter¬ 
weaving them with his own life. Mr. ('ochran’s favourite 
was " Treasure Island,” by Robert J.ouis Stevenson. 
The proof to him that it was " his ” book was not that it 
has never been forgotten, but knowing on reading the 
first few pages that he never could forget it. 

” I have often wondered,” said Mr. Cochian, ” what 
book I should choose if it was my fate to be marooned on 
some desert island for the rest of my life, w’ith the choice 
of one single volume for a companion. It would be very 
difficult to make a choice, but 1 think tliat Shakespeare’s 
* PIa3rs and Sonnets ' would be tlie book for me.” 
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CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS By 

Some Craftsmen of the Nineteenth Century 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century William 
Blake produced " Songs of Innocence,’* “ Songs of Ex¬ 
perience ” and other books for children by a process of 
printing on copper plates invented by himself; the lines 
instead of being bitten away by acid were in relief. But 
the mystic work of this artist with weird imaginations were 
hardly suitable for the young. Children at that period 
were more likely to appreciate the chap (i.e. clicap) books 
known as ” penny plain and tuppence coloured." These 
little books and ballads on broad 
sheets, together with gaudy 
ribbons and tinsel jcwelleiy, 
were hawked about the country 
by pedlars. The illustrations 
were mostly very crude and the 
colours were laid on by children. 

Each child was employed in 
using only one colour, and the 
print was passed from one to 
another until the colouring wa.s 
complete. 

Even in thc.se carl}'’ days some 
of the little books issued by 
John Catnach and his son James 
were embellished by cuts by 
'J'homas Bewick, the noted en¬ 
graver of ])irdsand animals. 

At the beginning of the iiinc- 
Itxnith century the chap-l)ook.s 
written in verse assumed a more 
])rcter.tious character, and in 
order to make them more at¬ 
tractive had coverings of Dutch 
])aper stamped with designs in 
bright covers. " The Daisy " 
and " The Cowslip," cautionary 
stories m verse adapted to the 
ideas of children, may be 
mentioned as examples. 

Later on " Dame Wiggins of 
Lee and her Seven Wonderful 
Cats," eliielly ' ritten by an ohl 
lady of ninety, wa.s issut^d. 

Kuskin was attracted by tlic 
meritorious rhythmic cadence of 
the verses, and produced a new 
c<lition in 1885. Facsimiles of 
the woodcuts were made, and 
Kuskin added four rhymes, 
which were illustrated by Kale 
Greenaway. 

An advance now was gradually 
being made in book illustrations, 
and " German Popular Stories," 
translated from " Kinder iind 
Hausm 3 .rchcn *’ by the Brothers 
Grimm, was published in i82<>, 
with illustrations by George 
Cruikshunk. In the next decade 
Edward Lear, a water-colour 
artist, whilst engaged by Lord Derby in making drawings 
of birds for a work known as the *' Knowsley iMenageric," 
produced his well-known comic drawings and verses for 
the amusement of his lord.ship's children. Ten years later 
they were brought out as a * ‘ Book of Nonsense." 11 became 
extremely popular, and numerous fresh editions followed 
for many years. Lear however was not the originator of 
uon.sen.sical rhymes, as *' The History of Sixteen Wonderful 
Old Women " wa.s ])ubli.shed in 1821, and .shortly afltr- 
wards " Anecdotes of Fifteen Young Ladies " .appeared. 
Both books consisted of absurd rhymes and illustrations. 

About 1830 the publisher, Charles Tilt, with whom 


David I 3 ogue later l>ecame partner, brought out a series 
of stories concerning animals, some of them illustrated by 
Thomas Landseer, for children, and Joseph Cundall (the 
present writer's father), who was at that time an assistant 
in the firm, wrote " Tales of the Kings of England,” 
founded on Holinshed and I’roissart in 1840, and ” Robin 
Hood and his Merry b'oreslcrs," taken from old ballads, in 
the following year. They were written under the name of 
Stephen I’ercy, and both of these works were illustrated by 
Sir John Gilbert, then a rising 
young artist. 

Soon afterwards Joseph 
C'undall commenced business as 
a publisher on his own account. 
He produced in five years more 
than thirty children’s books 
illustrated by eminent artists of 
the day. He became associated 
with Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry 
Cole, the Director of the South 
Kensington, now Victoria and 
Albert Museum. (Incidentally 
il may be mentioned that Mr. 
Cole at this time was conceiving 
tlie iilea of holding an inter¬ 
nal ional exhibition. Later the 
]uoject was warmly taken up 
by Prince Albert, and the out¬ 
come was the Great Exhibition 
of 1851.) 

Amongst Jose p h Cundall’s 
first ]>rodiJctions was "J' elix 
Suinmerby’s Home 'J'reasiiry,” 
edited by Mr. Cole. It consisted 
of a series of small books for 
children, illustrated by many 
of the best arlisl.s of the lime, 
including C. W. Cope, K.A., T. 
Webster, U.A.. K. Redgrave, 
K.A., J. C. Horsley. R.A.. F. 
l ayler, J. Linnelland J. Absoloii. 
All the Ixioks were e.xccllenlly 
printed by ('harles Wliittingham 
at the ('liiswick Press. He also 
issued " Gammer Gurton’s Story 
Hooks," editeil by Mr. W. J. 
'J'lioinas, un<ler the iiotn dt 
p/tiinc of Ambrose Merton, the 
librarian of the House of Lords. 

■J hry wen* illustrated by F. 

J a> Jer a nd J. .\bsolon. Amongst 
otluT publications were " Story- 
Books of the Season," by 
Harriet Myrtle (Mary Cbllies), 
with pictures by Absolon, and 
"The Good-Natured Bear," by 
IL II. Horne, illustrated by F. 
Taylcr. 

Uj) to t h i s p e r i o d the 
wood engraver produced his 
blocks with .a graver, which gave fine linc.s in imitation of 
copper and steel plates, but in the sixties, when book 
illustration is considered to have reached its peak, 
the knife formerh' u.sed by the early engravers was once 
more employed, ana broader and freer results were 
obtained. The Comhill Magazine and Good IForrfs were 
amongst the first publications to give illustrations in this 
manner, after drawings by Leighton, Millais and Frederick 
Walker. Messrs. Novello A Co. i.ssued " National Nursery 
Rhymes and Nursery Songs," with prints after A. B. 
Houghton, (iCJorge Pinwcll and other noted book illus¬ 
trators, They wei * pro<luced by the Brothers Dalziel, 



The Night Fag. 

Dy Sydney P. Ha!l. 


I'lom “Tom Brown’s School Days.' 
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who were the principal 
engravers at that 
time. Later, through 
the means of photo¬ 
graphy. line and half¬ 
ton c blocks were 
mechanically made, 
and the art of wood 
engraving has now 
become almost extinct. 
Early in the nine¬ 
teenth century William 
Savage reviv^ chiaro¬ 
scuro printing, which 
was introduced abroad 
in the sixteenth 
century. Some of his 
prints contained as 
many as thirty colours. 
In 1834 in the preface 
to *' Feather. Tribes 
of the British Isles," 
the publisher wrote, 
" I should mention 
the vignettes on the 
title pages are novel- 
t i e .s — polychromatic 
printing, or printing 
in many colours from 
wood blocks." These 
were executed by 
George Baxter. They 
were printed first 
from a key plate, 
which was a steel plate 
etching, and the colours 



When we went out with Gr«,.ndmam]ma. 

Fioni" Marigold Garden,’ by Kate Greenaway (Warne). 


and the children's 
books illustrated by 
these artists are. 
amongst the best pub¬ 
lished in the lat ter 
part of the century. 
Walter Crane was a 
prolific worker, and in 
addition to his book 
illustrations he became 
noted as a designer of 
textile fabrics and wall- 
papers. Randolph 
Caldedott was chiefly 
known for his coloured 
picture-books, e s p e - 
cially those with jovial 
huntsmen, horses and 
dogs. Amongst the 
best were ** The Three 
Jovial Huntsmen," 
" The Mad Dog " and 
"The Farmer's Boy." 
He also drew many 
illustrations for the 
Christmas numbers of 
The Graphic. 

Kate Greenaway’s 
name will always be 
associated with the 
dainty drawings of 
children and flowers 
produced in her books. 
Her success was greatly 
owing to her associa¬ 
tion with Edmund 


were added by means 

of wood blocks. Tliree years later Messrs. Day & Son, the 
lithographers, produced toned lithographs which consisted 
of superimposing a yellow tint a.ul leaving the high lights 
white. Chromoiithography was introduced by this firm 
later, but owing to the number of heavy stones required. 


Evans, who printed 
nearly all her books. Her fatlier, a draughtsman and 
engraver in his early days, was employed at Ebenezer 
Lanclell’s, a pupil of Bewick, where he met Birket Foster 
and Edmund Evans, all Northumbrians. Greenaway’s 
friendship with the latter continued all his life, to. his 


the process was expensive. With these exceptions during daughter's benefit. Kate Greenaway, besides making the 
the first half of the century the colouring of all book illustral ions, also wrote some verses as well for her books 


illustrations was 
done by hand. 

About 1855 
Messrs. Leighton 
Brothers intro¬ 
duced the printing 
in oil colotiii from 
wood blocks using 
heavy oils, # b i c h. 
prcxluced prints 
resembling oil 
paintings. The pro¬ 
prietors of the 
Illustrated London 
News were among 
the first to make 
use of this pro¬ 
cess. In the next 
decade Messrs. 
George Routledge 
& Sons brought 
out numerous toy- 
books for children 



Aftd etrary sort of dmaca thoy Knew. 


—amongst which 
may be mentioned 
"Under the 
Window, with 
Pictures and 
Rhymes for Child¬ 
ren," " A Day in 
a Child's Life," 
containing songs 
set to music 
Myles B. Foster, 
the eldest son of 
Birket Foster, and 
"A Marigold 
Garden." 

Two [ very not¬ 
able books for the 
young were pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.— 
"Tom Brown's 
School Days " and 
"Alice's Adven- 


printed by this 
means, after draw¬ 
ings by weil-knowm artists, including H. Stacy Marks, 
R.A., J. D. Watson. Harrison Weir and Walter Crane. To 
Edmund Evans great credit is due for the many excellent 
books printcxl with illustrations by means of wood blocks 
and resembling water-colour drawings, now superseded by 
the threensolouT process. He became associated with 
Walter Crane, Randolph Caldecott and Kate Greenaway, 


From ** Marigold Girdoa,'* by Kate Greenaway (Warne). 


“ Wonder- 
land." They were 
brought out about 

seventy years ago, and new editions'are still being printed. 
The former, written by Thomas Hughes, has illustrations 
in the early editions by Sydney P. Hall and Arthur Hughes, 
and in later ones by £. J. Sullivan. The latter, written by 
the Rev. Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, under the pseudonym 
of Lei^’is Carroll, and illustrated by Sir John Tenniel, has 
long since become a classic. 
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THREE JOVIAL Huntsmen. 

(By Randolph Caldaoott.) 



FfomAUCrS ADVENTURES IN WONDERLANDS 
By LEWIS CARROLL, 
mustraisd by JOHN TENNIEL 
{MacmUlan). 


" Your hair wants cuttins,' said the Matter. 

(The •* Mad Taa.Party.”) 


Some Children's Illustrations 
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Jack and Jiul. 



Prom •• A ROMANCE OF THE THREE R-S.- 

CUMnm'D Xllwailr»tl«n« 


Lim.B OuuN Ann*. 

<BrWUI«Ci»aA) 
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SOME ILLUSTRATORS OF THIS CENTURY 

Artists in Pen-and>Ink, Ck>lour and Woodcut 


By 

Harry Kirby 


In considering briefly the subject of twentieth century 
book illustration we might well begin—^indeed chrono- 
^ logical sequence demands it—with an artist whose work 
became famous before the nineteenth died. During the 
closing years of the last century Hugh Thomson held a 
premier place in English book illustration. From the 
discovery of his talent by that astute editor Comyns Carr 
(of the English Illustrated) to the end of the century the 
tale of the books illustrated by Tliomson is a remarkable 
one. Consider the ’90's only 1 ” The Vicar of Wakefield ” 
(one of the most popular editions ever published) came out 
in 1890; tlie following year saw ” Cranford " (in its turn a 
"book of the 
year ”); in ’92 
was published 
" Beau Brocade." 

"Our Village" 
was illustrated in 
’93. whilst *94 
saw not only 
** Mde and Pre¬ 
judice *' (with the 
emblematical pea¬ 
cock blazoned on 
its cover) but also 
the delightful 
"Coridon's Song." 

" The Story of 
Rosma " marked 
1895, whilst 
Someiville's 
" Chace " filled 
189O. The next 
year (1897) was a 
vintage one, for 
during its passage 
the remaining 
novels of Jane 
Austen received 
attention —atten¬ 
tion so skilful 
that all true 
" Janeites " arc 
pledged to these 
editions. Finally 
1900 was cele¬ 
brated by the 
Kentucky 
Cardinal" of 
James Lane Allen. 

Much of Hugh 
Thomson’s success 
was undoubtedly 
due to specialisa¬ 
tion. He studied 
eighteenth cen¬ 
tury life and detail 
till he had prac¬ 
tically absorbed 
the moods and 
manners of that age. Further, he was fortunate in being 
associated in many ventures with another specialist of the 
same period. Indeed, the association was so pronounced 
that we almost instinctively couple tlie names (Thomson, 
in whimsical mood, had coupled the portraits already, as 
possessors of the 1890 " Vicar " will be aware) of Austin 
Dobson and Hugh Thomson. Few collaborations of author 
and artist have been so consistently successful as was this 
union. 

During the present century Thomson’s industry hardly 
slackened and from X903 to 1920 almost every year saw 
fresh evidence of his skill. In scope the illustrations ranged 


from Shakespeare to Barrie : from Fanny Burney to Haw¬ 
thorne (the " Scarlet Letter ’’ of the latter was actually hia 
" swan song ’’) and in much of his later work the effect of 
adding colour was tried. 

If Thom.son used colour only occasionally his young 
contemporary Arthur Rackham used little else (as readers 
of The Bookman must be well aware). Rackham had been 
known as an illustrator since about 1894. but he did not 
become really well known till his " Rip Van Winkle " of 
the present century. His reputation was firmly established 
by the brilliant " Peter Pan in Westminster Gardens " of 
1906 (a work very hard to secure to-day as it has so fre- 

q u c n 11y been 
broken up to 
adorn nursery 
walls) whilst with 
his " Alice ’’ of 
1907 he achieved 
the distinction of 
being the only 
serious challenger 
of the Tenniel 
tradition. Even 
Austin Dobson 
(a most ardent 
Tennielite) 
admitted the 
charm of Rack- 
ham's art in a deft 
" proem " contri- 
buted to this 
edition. 

To chronicle 
Rackham's work 
is impossible in a 
short article. To 
describe it is a 
pleasant task. 
The artist pos¬ 
sesses a genius for 
depicting the 
world of Fairy¬ 
land: the country 
where roam clf 
and gnome; 
goblin and ogre, 
llis imagination 
must be prodigi¬ 
ous, for not only 
does he call up 
these creatures at 
his will, but he 
imbues the land¬ 
scape also with 
strange life. His 
trees (there is a 
particular willow 
That might well 
be termed the 
"Rackham** 
willow) take on strange shapes, and bough and twig leer 
and gesticulate in the most disturbing manner. In con¬ 
trast to these fantastic shapes his children are singularly 
human and lovable. 

It has been urged that Rackham is not versatile: that he 
has dwelt overlong in the unreal world of fairyland and 
cannot consequently grapple with the ordinary workaday 
world. Such criticisms have no more than a modicum of 
truth. It is not disputed that Rackham has made the 
>veir(k and grotesque his special duty, but that he is not at 
home outside this sphere may well be contradicted by his 
attractive " Vicar of Wakefield ’’ of 1929. 



Harveat Mice. 

From “The Natural Hlatcry o< Selboine." By Gllbeit White. lUuatrated by Brie Fitch Dagllab. 
(Thornton ButterwotthN 
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Whilst mentioning children we cannot well pass over 
Ernest H. Shepard. True, his name- seems to appear 
chiefly at Christmas time (though grown-ups" meet 
him regularly in Punch) and in connection with the 
verse of A. A. Milne, but we occasionally meet him 
outside these rather circumscribed limits. ** Pepys’s,'* 
for instance, has been made much more of a book for 
the people by the addition of Shepard’s illustrations, 
whilst the County Songs ” (to which E. V, Lucas 
contributed the verse) should be submitted as a model to 
all guide-book makers. Topography, as taught by Messrs. 
Lucas and Shepard, would be a most attractive addition 
to any curriculum. A characteristic of this artist is his 
manner of using his pictures as a frame for the accompany¬ 
ing scrap of verse or prose. 

The brothers Brock are still with us and for that we 
arc grateful. Like Hugh Thomson their best work 
was their earliest, and was done in the 'go's. Their 
work is curiously alike, the only difference being the 
somewhat clearer, firmer line of H. M. If C. E. draws 
a delightful ** Mrs. Battle,’* H. M. replies with a “ Sir 
Roger '* looking every inch a ** knight of the shire.” 
Against C. E.’s most diverting '* John Gilpin ” wc can 
balance the cheery, amplc-girthed ” Will Wimble ” of H. M. 
One peculiarity is shared by the brothers also, that being 
the exquisite truth of all their period interiors. The tall- 
lK>ys, long case clocks, chests, tables and the like have that 
essential air of ” rightness ” about them so beloved of the 
connoisseur. 

But wc must leave }^n-and-ink for a moment and consider 
other illustrative methods. The one that looms largest 
on the horizon at the moment is undoubtedly the woodcut. 
l*robably the cult aro.se through the distaste engendered 
by an excess of photo-mechanical re})rodaction. What¬ 
ever its origin it has come to stay, for by its medium the 
artist not only conceives his fancies l)iit is able to execute 
them and that right down to 
printing point. Moreover the 
cut looks remarkably well on 
the printed page and can 
be printed concurrently with 
it. It has little to com})arc 
it with the facsimile work of 
the engravers of Dalziel'.s 
time, but is an affair of bold 
line and solidly massed 
blacks. 

The private presses have 
done much in the woodcut 
revival and of their disciples 
none has done more clever 
.work than Eric Gill. He uses 
either black or ^vhitc line 
with equal facility and his 
draughtsmanship is sound. 

Much of his effort has been 
directed towards the illus¬ 
tration of religious works and 
though ther^ may be disagree¬ 
ments with the ascetic—at 
times stark—^handling of the« 
subjects, the artistic nature 
of the work is never in 
doubt. 

Eric Daglisli and Robert 
Gibbiiigs have much in com¬ 
mon. Both delight in the 
portrayal of wild life (v^ith 
n leaning towards orni- 
tholQgy) and their technique 
is not dissimilar. Perhaps 


we derive the greater pleasure from the work of Gibbinga. 
He has the Bewick knack of making a duck (shall wa 
say) look just a duck; so true to nature that the 
thought of criticism does not arise. Daglish (with far 
less economy) does not achieve the same result. Most of 
his work is technically brilliant (we remember a charming 
little dormouse in one of Fabre’s books) but the decorative 
element is always uppermost. Instinctively we imagine 
what delightful frescoes could be made from this or that 
picture (as indeed they might) but the notion, intriguing , 
as it is, indicates that the mantle of Bewick will never fall 
on Daglish. 

I.ess complex is tlie art of Miss Clare Leighton. She is a 
comparative new-comer (many of us will recall her poster 
work for the Empire Marketing Board) but has already made 
her mark in book illustration. It needed only two books 
to establish this—Hardy's '* The Return of the Native " 
and Wilder's ” The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” In both she 
shows a skilful use of white line with a very bold use of 
massed blacks. Tlie peculiar mood of tlie last-named book 
lias been finely caught. Recently Miss I.eighton has been 
busy with Tomlinson and has illustrated his ” The Sea 
and The Jungle.” 

These names are but a few of the workers in this medium. 
We ought to mention Douglas Bliss, Stephen Bone, 
(jordon Craig, John and Paul Nash, Gwendolen Raverat 
and Percy Snutli and many others, but space will not 
permit. 

Ijne engraving is little seen to-day. It is too patient 
a proce.s.s for these hurrying days, but George Moore’s 
” Brook Kerith " has been illustrated in tliis manner. The 
work, done by Stephen Gooden, is liighly cstocined ; so 
much so that copies of the book are almost unprocurable. 
The engravings ixisscss rare dignity, and altliough Blake is 
brought to mind there is too much of Gooden in the 
work to sustain any charge 
of imitation. 

Coloured aquatint too lias 
almost r'cased to be. .Remem¬ 
bering the pictures of Allen 
and Rowlandson we regret its 
passing. Sport ing illustrators 
wc have in plenty - Lionel 
)olmson, Nicholson, Munnings 
and Armour, to mention 
only a few, and the study of 
the equine race has at no time 
received greater attention. 

It is curious that hunting 
(which is after all the sport of 
the comparative few) receives 
so much attention. Some 
day it will strike our sporting 
artists that there is beauty 
in a Rugby field, or grace in a 
skimming swallow dive. At 
present they seem too im¬ 
pressed by the dismember¬ 
ment of a weary fox or the 
crumple of a stricken part¬ 
ridge to heed less sanguine 
sports. 

In concluding these briei' 
notes, we may see that book 
illustration, so far as the 
present century has pro¬ 
gressed, is in a vigorous con¬ 
dition, nor need we have 
any grave apprehensions as 
to its future. 



Aunt Prue and Aunt Rose. 

Ptum **M]r Son Md I** (GtofKe A'lon). 
lllustrsiad bj Hvfh ThouiiiD. 
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FORGOTTEN TREASURE 
Letters from the Past 

* 

A London publisher must have been startled to receive 
from Nottingham, in December, 1799, a long letter which 
baldly began : 

' **SlR. 

** I am writing an Epic Poem, the plan of which is, * Satan, 
over intent on the destruction of Mankind, is represented 
as the prime cause of tliis calamitous War. He sends an 
emissary to inspire the God of celestial Love with brutal 
malice, to wound the favourite of Astrea, the Heaven-born 
Orvan. Eros, thence is exiled from Elysium, and becomes 
the instrument of Satan, to raise in the hapless Louis, that 
mighty passion for the fair Antoinette, which afterwards 
proves so fatal. . . 

And so the plan goes on and on, dragging in St. George, 
several noble Heroes, and Minerva who " arrivea at the 
frontier of Great Britain, and after presenting her em¬ 
blazoned Shield to the Admirals of the British Navy, she 
as.sume.s the disguise of an Eremite and takes up her 
favourite Charge ; at the same time her sacred intliicnce 
inspires the united force of the Christian Powers, that the 
Enemy is everywhere repuls'd.” The writer of this 
astonishing letter (which asked five guineas for the first 
three cantos anrl four guineas for the remaining twenty- 
seven) was the unfortunate poet, Henry Kirkc White, 
then aged fourteen, and it is one of the plums of Mr. R. N. 
C^irew Hunt's ” Unpublished Letters from the C^ollection 
of John Wild ” (6s. ; Philip Allan). John Wild was his 
great-grandfather ; he began to collect autographs soon 
after Waterloo, and at his death left thirty-nine large 
and unexplored volumes. Until Mr. Carew Hunt examined 
them and saw their value, they were all kept under lock 
and key. This first selection includes letters and notes 
from Wren and Marvell, Gay, J*ope, Chesterfield, Wilkes* 
Kicharclson, Sterne, Voltaire, Caroline (George IV’s un¬ 
happy queen), Shelley, Goethe and many others. Most 
of them, it must be said, have none of the value of Kirke 
White’s letter, and give about as much ” kick ” as the 
sight or handling of George Meredith’s bath sponge or 
Mr. Wells’s razor blade. Of all, the most important is 
perhaps Sterne’s letter to Robert ]')odsley on an errand 
similar to ICirke White’s. He is offering him ” Tristram 
Shandy ” for : 

" The Plan, as you will perceive, is a most extensive one— 
taking in rot only the Weak part of the Sciences, in w®** 
the true point of Ridicule lies—but everything else, which 
I find Laugh-ai-ablc in my way.” 

The letters from Slielley to a bookseller (1814) asking for 
books and offering a post-obit bond in payment; from 
Wilkes to Suard ; from Richardson to a young lady friend ; 
from Wren describing liis difificulties with incompetent 
workmen at Hampton Court; from Caroline to Lady 
Byland, written (1820) in halting English about her return 
to ** dear old England,” were all worth publishing. Mr. 
Carew Hunt prefixes to every letter short explanatory 
notes, in which he sometimes, though seldom, goes wrong. 
He hardly gives the right impression for instance in seeming 
to defend Gifford against ” Peter Pindar ** in the note 
prefixed to " Peter Pindar's ” account of a scuffle with that 
” calumniating ruffian.” Giffbrd was an unprincipled 
Government hack who deserved all the abuse he got from 
" Peter IHndar ” as well as from William Hazlitt. 

G. G. 


THE OLD BRUSHMAKERS 
Secrets from Unprinted Records 

The Old Trade Unions: From Unprinted Records 
of the Brushmakers.” By William Kiddier. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

To have gathered together old and often tattered minute 
books, some of which had been given to children to .scribble 
on, and others which had been rescued from the shop of 
a cheesemonger to whom they had been sold for wrapping- 
paper, and to have transmuted their contents into some¬ 
thing lively and illuminating, is no mean achievement. 
That is what William Kiddier has done with rare care and 
devotion in the book which is before us. To him, with his 
lifelong acquaintance with the trade and his intimate 
knowledge of the technical terms, these old documents 
have revealed their secrets, and he in turn has made of 
them a revelation to the general public. He has mirrored 
for us, not only the habits and customs of a society of 
working brushmakers a hundred years ago--he has also 
discovered to us the men themselves in all their native 
simplicity and all their forthright brotherliness. 

From the available data Mr. Kiddier has deduced the 
fact that the first brushmakers’ union was foimed in Man¬ 
chester in 1747. Other provincial societies were formed 
later in the same century, and a United Society linking 
the various separate units came into being in 1779. The 
London Society, which became the head-quarters of the 
whole movement, was formed by a Dr. Pain. 

Tlie days referred to in these old documents were trying 
days for the ” working classes,” and tradesmen of the 
type of these brushmakens had no rights that were recog¬ 
nised by the State. Consequently they liad to fashion 
their own defences and .shape their own course, and they 
had to do it all with the utmost secretiveness. Societies 
of workers were more than suspect, they were illegal. 
The men met behind closed doors in the upper room of 
some tavern which was known as tlie Clubhouse. Their 
best friend was generally the tavern-keeper, who acted as 
their treasurer and to whom they were often in debt. But 
they repaid him always when limes were good, and mean¬ 
while drank his beer ” for the. good of the house.” At these 
clubhouse meetings discussions took place on all questions 
aifccting the society, such as wages, unemployment relief, 
grants to widows in case of death, and loans to otlier classes 
of workers in temporary need. When matters required the 
vote of all the members, an extraordinary method was 
employed. The documents relevant to tlic discussions 
were placed in a small tin box, which was taken round 
surreptitiously from shop to shop. The matters thus 
referred to the members were discussed around the pitch- 
pan, and the ” voices ” were recorded in the box which then 
passed on its way, ultimately coming back to head-quarters 
with the votes or ” voices ” of all concerned. 

It appears tliat long before statesmen had dreiimed of 
a way of dealing with unemployment, thc.se bruslimakers 
evolved a system of handling it within the bons^ers of their 
own trade. The country was mapped out showing all 
the centres where bru.shmaking w-as practised, and a 
Tramping Route was drawn up. It covered over forty 
towns and involved a tramp of ovei twelve hundred miles. 
Assuming that a brushmaker out of work started from 
London, he would follow a definite route in Iris search, and 
at each town where there were shops he would present 
his " Blank ” or card of membership, and would receive a 
sum for immediate expenses, averaging about three .shillings, 
with a shilling for beer and sixpence for a bed. If he 
tramped the whole route and wiis still out of work, he 
would become a "receiver” and would get ten shillings 
per week for a period. 

C. H. H. 
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ERIC GILL: The Searcher for ReaUty 


A Personal Impression of the Artist 

B y the time this appears in print, I hope its subject 
will be able to read it, for as I write he lies 
seriously ill in the hospital of SS. John and Elizabeth. 
When I met first Eric Gill he was still wearing a red tie. 
Not that he much afiected collar, tie or any choker. 

(I like him better in his working blouse, which has 
only a neckband.) He had so recently been a Fabian 
that he was wearing out his red ties, on such special 
occasions as when he went to Hawkesyard Priory to 
wear the Dominican habit and chant office in choir, so 
as to do the thing aright in the austere chapel at Ditch- 
ling. And so they did afterwards, as I can testify. 
But he wore the red tie with an air, in those days, as 
a kind of homage to Holy Church, for putting up with 
the likes of him, as he might put it. 

Bom in Brighton, the son of a clergyman of the 
Countess of Huntingdon's connexion, he was appren¬ 
ticed to a firm of architects. To work as a builder who 
does not build ran counter to something very deep in his 
nature, and he made away from '* architecture.” He 
often uses quotation marks yet when he mentions the 
subject. I have heard him tell how he taught drawing 
for fifteen years. As a good Fabian craftsman, he made 
a pilgrimage to Chartres, where he concluded that its 
builders must have had the right point of view about 
most things. So he set out to put himself body and 
soul at their point of view, and thus joined the Catholic 
Church, for he sought in vain nearer home for signs 
of the right point of view. 

When he desired to take the necessary steps, he was 
quite at a loss to find anyone to tell him what those might 
be, but he found someone at last, as he usually does; 
though once within the pale, he found equal difficulty 
in getting any Catholic to see just why he had come in. 
However he did the Westminster Cathedral Stations 
of the Cross, and those who had shrieked loudest because 
theieWestminster Cathedral was not Gothic, lost their 
voices penhancntly with protesting against the Stations 
for being so. He has since executed another set in 
Bare Stone for St. Cuthbert*s Church in Bradford, 
thereby imperilling the vocal organs of persons not other¬ 
wise articulate. The second set are more to his own 
taste, for he woiked more at ease, with full authorisation 
to simplify and broaden. The Westminster series did 
not quite express his riper judgment. This may be 
taken to mean that he develops rapidly. The ” spear¬ 
in’ ” e 3 ^s behind the round spectacles, under the soaring 
brows, are always tr 3 iing to see into things, and some 
of his nude studies have^been made from draped figures 
in violent action in a Daily Sketch photograph. 

Once, late at night, I was rash enough to assert that 
a Madonna and Child inside a vesica or ogive (a wood- 
cut) struck me as touching the nerve of sublimity. 
Another man might have said ” thanks awfully ” and 
gone to bed on it, but not so Eric Gill. ” Now that is 
what I want to get at,” quotha—*' why is it sublime ? 
And so my dull brain had to give itself reasons, and 
some definition of the sublime had to be ground out 
of the creaking mill of the mind, as little versed in sudi 
wmk as, say, the British Public. 


By 

John O’Connor 

So bit by bit he seeks confirmation of his far surmises, 
or deep reason for scanning unreason in Aquinas and 
his followers. 1 have seen him buttonhole a le^ed 
roan in a common-room, sometimes only to find that 
the Learned Man was not so learned as all that. But 
all-night sittings, sometimes on the edge of a friar's 
bed, and readings in Jacques and Maritain, have 
brought him to write down his discoveries and specula¬ 
tions, which are largely embodied in ” Art Nonsense ” 
and other essa 3 rs. When he first discovered Maritain’s 
” Art and the Schoolroom ” I had to translate it for him 
orally while he carved with his pocket-knife a piece of 
box into what he called Dean Inge because it was as 
like him as anyone else. The translation was inter¬ 
rupted by a journey to Rome, but on the way back I 
met him in a Swiss hostelry, and there was his Maritain 
for me to read to him under the trees to the sound of 
cow-bells. He never scorns to better his work of mind 
or hand by practice, and his ardour in pursuit of reality 
has led him to slightly rash affirmations, always spoken 
under correction, as for instance when he says that 
God must have inclined to create things for their own 
sakes. 

The search for reality may be said to be the motive 
of his craftsmanship, and his figures are often more 
actual than life, though for a number of years he did 
not study from life. From being a recognised master 
in carved epigraph, he has come to be a designer of type, 
especially of ” sans-serif.” He is really very highbrow 
in the effective sense, but no man is more homely 
or accessible. A husky voice, ingratiating as Greta 
Garbo’s (I believe), and a very short, very ready laugh, 
as the head tosses back, are at the service of any real 
person that comes along. 


I LISTENED TO DISTANT MUSIC . . . 

I listened to distant music. 

And watched the Autumn leaves come tumbling down 
In my half sleep, I watched in gilded dreaming 
My other self, and to the fancy seeming 
About to fight a knight of great renown— 

I listened to distant music. 

I listened to distant music. 

And saw a blue grey sky in silver set. 

For golden leaves 1 grew in weakness fighting 

For money sheaves, 'gainst conscience stronger lighting— 

For twelve hard years, the answer that I met. 

I listened to distant music. 

Oh t open to weakened music, 

Unbar your gate, that pride may yet return 
From that grim fight—dejected, bent and weary. 

Hide not from light my soul, so sad and dreary. 

Just wait and rest, for all men have to learn— 

That life is not all brilliant music. 


Gbrald Attsmborougb. 
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The Poet Laureate 

Criticism, however hard it may be for the recipient 
to bear, has at least one compensation: it enhances 
praise. It is indeed only from tlie critical spirit that 
true praise can come. He who commends everything 
may as weU commend nothing. This number of The 
Bookman is pre-eminently Mr. Masefield's number, but 
that does not mean that it contains articles whidi are 
merely uncritical eulogies 
of tile Poet Laureate's 
work. He himself would 
be the last to desire such 
a travesty of a memorial. 

Rather an effort has been 
made to ensure that the 
estimates of him are as 
honest and as sincere dur¬ 
ing his lifetime as are those 
critical valuations of his 
four predecessors in o£&ce. 

That I think is the 
greatest compliment that 
can be paid him. 

For Sir William 
Watson 

As these words are 
written, au appeal has just 
been issued on behalf of 
Sir William Watson. By 
the time they are read, 

I hope the response will 
have been c: xeedingly 
generous. But in case 
anyone should have over¬ 
looked or forgotten it, I 
reprint it here, with the ^ 

suggestion that a contri¬ 
bution to the fund would 
be an ideal Christmas gift to Literature. 

The signatories of the letter invite : 

** lovers of great literature ever3rwherc to unite in doing honour 
to one who has done full honourably by them. 

" Through all the crowded, chiuiging years" (says the 
appeal). “ since Tenn^^n greeted the young author of 
* Wordsworth's Grave * (‘ always it is verses, verses, but 
now at last comes a poet'), William Watson has remained 
loyal to the high pur^jses with wliich he set out. and has 
splendidly fulfilled them. 

" In nearly thirty volumes of poetry and prose, from ' The 
Prince's Quest" (i8So) to the * Selected Poems' (1928). 
he shows himself always the great craftsman, abhorring the 
casual and the slipshod and holding facility suspect.' As a 
lord of language, he is in the Miltonic tradition. 

' ** And now, after seventy>two years of life—fifty-eight years 
of it spent in the August but materially unremunerative service 
of his Muse—'this oldest of our living poets lies ill and in 
poverty. We fear it most be accepted as a melancholy fact 
that the world is too often neglectful of its chief authentic 
singers until the shroud covers them ; and we wish for our 
country that at least it shall have no cause here for final self- 
reproach. 

We have accordingly decided to inaugurate a testimonial 
fund in recognition of Sr William's ma^ficent contribution 
to the poetry of our time and race, and In spite of the abnor¬ 
mally diffieult conditions now everywhere prevailing, we do 


not doubt that our appeal will meet with an immediate and 
generous response, both here and in the Dominions and in 
America. 

" The fund will be administered by a committee consisting 
of Mr. Lascclles Abercrombie, Mr. Arthur Machen, and Mr. 
Wallace B. Nichols. Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Midland Bank Ltd., 5. Prince's Street, I.ondon, E.C.a. or to any 
of the Midland Bank branches. Cheques, etc., should be made 
payable to ‘ Sir William Watson Testimonial Fund A/c.*" 

The Signatories 

The appeal is signed by the following : Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Mr. Henry 

_Ainley, Mr. F. Britten 

Austin, Sir J. M. Barrie, 
Sir Gomcr Berry, Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, M r. 
Edmund Blunden, M r. 
Gordon Bottomley, 
Viscount Burnham, Sir 
David Y. Cameron, Lord 
Camrose, Sir Martin 
Conway, Marquis of Crewe, 
Sir James Crichton- 
Brownc, Mr. Walter de la 
Mare, Lord Desborough, 
Mr. James Douglas, Mr. 
John Drinkwater, Sir 
Edward Elgar, Sir Vincent 
Evans, Sir Johnston 
Forbes - Robertson, Mr. 
John Galsworthy, Mr. D. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Wilfrid 
Gibson, Sir Richard Glaze- 
brook, Lord Gorell, Mr. 
Cecil Harmsworth, Very 
Rev. W. R. Inge, Mr. W, 
W. Jacobs, Dame Madge 
Kendal, Mr. C o u 1 s o n 
Kemahan, Mr. Rudyard 

A.. Kipling, Sir John Lavery, 

Sir William Wataoa. UoweUyii, Comdr. 

Oliver Locker - Lampson, 
Sir Sidney Low, Dame Edith Lyttelton, Mr. Arthur 
Machen, Prof. J. W. Mackail, Mr. Reginald McKenna, 
M. Andre Maurois, Mr. T. Sturge Moore, Mr. Wallace 
B. Nichols, Mr. Edward Percy, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, 
Lord Riddell, Sir Rennell Rodd, Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. Hugh Walpole, Mrs. G. F. Watts and Mr. 
Clarence Winchester. 

The Fcmina Vie Heureuse Prize 

This annual prize of £40 is presented by the French 
magazine, Femim, on the award of a committee, for 
the best work of imagination in English, publi^ed 
during the year by an author whose work has hitherto, 
in the opinion of the committee, received insufficient 
recognition. This year the books recommended to the 
Paris committee are " Miss Mole," by E. H. Young, 
" High Wind in Jamaica," by Richard Hughes, and 
"Three Daughters," by Jane Dashwood. The final 
decision is expected in the early spring. 
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The Jantuuy ** Bookman 

I hope to start three new features in the January 
issue of The Bookman. One is a page For the Writers 
of To-morrow,” which will contain articles written 
specially for those between the ages of sixteen and 
eighteen, with prize competitions specially designed for 
them. Another is a Bookman Cartoon. The third is 
a series of articles on significant living writers of other 
countries. 

•‘Queue*' 

A gallant little magazine called Quern, published by 
Alfred Warcing at the Theatre Royal. Huddersfield, has just 
made its appcanince. 

It is an attempt to 
bind together actors 

and audienceina _ 

common appreciation 
of and desire for the 
best in drama. Mr. | 

Wareing, whoso theatre ' 
at Huddersfield is an 
oasis in the dramatic 
desert of Yorkshire, 
sees that the salvation F 
of the theatre lies in ! 
the education of the 
audience, and Queue 
is a first—and long— 
step in this direction. 

H. K. W. 

THE COSMOS 

"The Mysterious 
Universe." Hy Sir 
J a m (> s J cf a n s . 

3s. (hX. (Camt>ridge 
University Press.) 

Sir James Jeans’s 
"The Mysterious 
Universe," which gives 
an exposition of the 
modern mathematical 
conception of the uni¬ 
verse, on the basis of 
relativity, is one of«the 
most discussed books 
of the monjcnt. 

Thi.s IS h<arc!ly sur¬ 
prising, for tlicie has 

Iwn nothing in the . From.drew), 

intellectual world more 

sensational than the advance of physics and mathematics 
in the last few decades. Revolution following revolution 
have shattered the old Newtonian mechanical conception 
of the cosmos. We can no longer picture it as a com¬ 
plicated machine, and must now view it as mathematical 
abstractions, and certainly under this view we find in 
cosmic phenomena consilicncies, and consistencies, where 
under the old conception we found contradictions. 

Further, the new mathematical interpretation of the 
cosmos obliges us to believe in»curved space, and to substi¬ 
tute for the idea of gravitational pull, kinks in curved space. 
Alais, not even Sir J. Jeans has succeeded in making me 
, understand u hy space-time is curv'cd or how a kink in the 
curvature can supplement, or supplant, or explain my 
idea of a falling bc»cly, but I am content to take that mystery 
on faith, and to believe that the .substitution of mathe¬ 
matical expre.ssions for mechanical pictures leads, through 
mathematics, to fuller and more accurate knowledge of 
cosmic processes. 

But here 1 leave Sir James Jeans, for it seems to me that 
A mathematical description, or representation, or interpreta¬ 
tion—it seems to me that a maikemadfication of the concrete 
facts of experience cannot, as irttlh, supplant or supersede 


From a drawing by Anetia Vurnr. 


or oust our sensuous concrete conceptions. Seven¬ 
dimensional space may exist as a mathematical abstrac¬ 
tion, and may have value in ratiocination, but it can no 
more take a superior place, in reality, to the seen and the 
sensuous, and to tlie mechanical conception of the swn 
and the sensuous, than " x " in a mathematical equation 
can take a superior place to the eggs it represents. 

Yet Sir James's brilliant treatise relates more than 
mathematical progress—it relates spiritual advance, for 
when a great mathematician ventures to find a Mathe¬ 
matician behind a mathematical universe, may not chemists 
and biologists be permitted to infer that a Chemist and 
Biologist made living matter, and may not lovers of truth 
and beauty surmise a Lover of Truth and Beauty behind the 

coTiscious life of man ? 

Sir James Jeans has 
written abookintensely 
interesting, p r o v o - 
cativc and inspiring, 
and incomparably the 
most lucid explanation 
of relativity that I 
have read. R. C. M. 

MR. MOTTRAM 
ON BANKS 

" Miniature Banking 
Jli.storie.s," by R. H. 
MoUram. Os. net. 
(Chailn & Windus.) 

In " Miniature Bank¬ 
ing Histories,” wdiich 
includes brief histories 
of fifteen banks and 
four bankers, Mr. R. H. 
Mott ram has certainly 
succeeded in whetting 
the appetite for much 
more information on 
cacii of the subjects he 
selected for inclusion 
in his book. Banking 
in.stitutions of the 
present day are re¬ 
garded by the public 
in terms of their re¬ 
putation, the services 
they perform, the 
strength of their balance 
sheets and the good 
£, H. Young. name of their directors 
fAnettaVern,. and oHicials. Thatmost 

of these institutions, 
some of tliem now of almost *ncredible magnitude and in- 
11 iicnce, should have commenced as small provincial private 
banks, is a fact realised by but few outside of banking circles. 
The story of their evolution is suggestive of romance. 
Especially is this the case in the chapter. " The Rise of the 
Rothschilds." Development by amalgamation seems to 
have ceased in this country, but not so in the case of the 
United States, and on this account the chapter, " American 
Banks Established in Ix>ndon,” is already in need of re¬ 
vision. For instance the Chase National Bank merged with 
the Equitable Trust Company of NewY’ork in June, 1930. 

The latter imrt of the book consists of nine chapters on 
" Scenes of Banking Life ” which, as Mr. Mottram appro¬ 
priately says in his preface, " attempt to body forth the 
daily intimacies of an occupation hardly touched by 
imaginative fiction.” Some of these nine chapters provide 
a lighter vein to the book. So few banks in the British Isles 
liave issued official histories of their inception and develop¬ 
ment. partly owing to the lack of continuous records, that 
Mr. Mottram is to be congratulated on his collection of facts 
and figures and delineations of personal character, and on 
the way he has presented them in such readable form in so 
small a space. J. B. O. 
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Some Recent Biographies 

TWO STATESMEN : Winston Churchill and Stanley Baldwin 


My Early Life.” By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. 

Churchill. 21s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

” The Real Stanley Baldwin.” By Wickham Steed. 

78. 6d. (Risbet.) 

In discussing the *' Baldwin enigma,” Mr. Wickham 
Steed remarks: ” There was a ' Balfour enigma/ and 
there is a * Winston enigma.* The one was and the other 
is important because there was no telling what ‘A. J. B.* 
might do or why be should do it; and one can never be 
sure how and why * Winston * will transform himself 
into something new and strange.” 

In his early years, between 1874, when he was bom in 
Dublin, and 1908, when he ” married and lived happily 
ever afterwards,*' Mr. Churchill had transformed himself 
from the allegedly stupid son of Lord Randolph into an 
eager active-service subaltern, into a brilliant war corre¬ 
spondent, into two kinds of 
author, into a Parliamentary 
candidate fighting a forlorn 
hope, into a popular hero, 
into a professional lecturer, 
into a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, and into a 'I'ory 
rebel. In youth he was 
not so much a rolling stone 
as a bounding boulder. 

Since 1908, when this 
volume of autobiography 
ends. Mr. Churchill has 
changed again many times, 
and has achieved conquests 
in many ditlorcnt fields of 
activity. He lias to his 
credit a classic biograpliy; 
at least one standard piece 
of military history, sup¬ 
ported by others of repute ; 
the finest historv' of Jiis 
own times tlial has been 
written; an ou*^piit of 
paintings which mark him 
as an amateur equipix^d 
with the teclmiquc of a 
professional—and he seems 
to have filled every office 
of State open to a com- 
moner except that of 
Prime Minister. Nothing 
whiuli he has produced lias 
exceeded in racy charm * 
this remarkable volume of 
personal reminiscences. The 
questing, red-headed youth looking for trouble with 
an assiduous zest; fighting in more continents than 
Napoleon; bearding the great Kitchener; snapping 
contemptuous fingers at his captor Boers; reaching by 
private thought the laborious conclusions of the Greek 
philosophers, and thus treating them with scant respect 
when an itch for learning afflicted him between polo 
matches at Bangalore, and he plunged into the scholastic 
adventures that Harrow had denied him ; and determining 
that no door shall remain barred to his challenging cry of 
” This is I—^Hamlet, the Dane I **—this was the relative 
diild which was father to the man. 

Not, let it be hastily conceded, that the Statesman has 
ever shed the zestful qualities of his youth. Mr. Churchill 
to-day is essentially unchanged for all his changes. This 
very book is adequate testimony that the gods love him 
and he will die young. But surely no Minister of the Crown 
bom in the older traditions of Fkrliamentarianism ever 
had so strange a prelude of self-education as he. Besides 


his flashing record of adventure, the early life of Mr. 
Baldwin seems drab and colourless. As Mr. Steed says 
of it: ” On coming of age in 1888, Stanley Bald^vin entered 
the family 'business as his father's partner, and for twenty 
years was a model employer.” It is not, one sees, the 
contrast between the idle and industrious apprentices: 
no man was ever more industrious than Winston Churchill. 
It is the contrast—^if the phrase will not be misconstrued— 
between the industrious apprentice and the Chevalier 
d'Industrie, Mr. Baldwin has treated life in the mood of 
some solid church-going ” cit,” while Mr. Churchill has 
treated it in the manner of some galloping liighwayman. 
The technique of the one has been the technique of Dick 
Whittington : the technique of the other has been that 
of Dick Turpin. One ambles on a pad to great responsi¬ 
bility : the other gallops into the heart of danger, and there 

finds power. Both are 
honest, botl) arc suspect of 
instability. If tlie one was 
a bounding boulder, the 
other has been a mossy rock 
on which judgment has too 
often split. 

Mr. Steed asks if Mr. 
Baldwin is a simpleton, or a 
statesman of more than nor¬ 
mal snbtletj^—is he, as the 
Americans might pul it, a 
political Machiavelli or a 
political moron ? He is be¬ 
yond all question a patriot 
and n. pool, tliough the 
medium of his poetic con¬ 
templation is prose. We 
know not what Mr. Churchill 
may find to add to the last 
volume, w'lien it conies to 
be written, of his auto¬ 
biography : we know^ not 
what new debacle or triumph 
will solve for some other 
biographlir the Baldwin 
enigma. But we know that 
the uncertainty is due to 
different causes : that one is 
an enigma because of a tem¬ 
perament too .adventurous 
and llie other because of a 
temperament too placid. Yet 
let it not be thouglit that the 
adventurous and dynamic 
temperament is the more 
shallow. In this book Mr. Churchill delivers, in an almost 
slangy vernacular, little homilies wdiich rephrased might 
have come from Mr. Baldwin's mind. Versatility does not 
always imply superficiality. 

Of the relationship of the two men and the two types 
in Government, Mr. Steed gives an illuminating example: 
” There is room for doubt whether Mr. Baldwdn is ever 
quite free from a sense of inferiority in dealing wdth men 
whose minds are reputedly su}>erior to his owm. Once, 
when discussing with a friend a point of policy on which 
his second Administration had clearly gone wrong, be 
said, with a gesture of resignation : ”1 thought we should 
have taken another line; but then Winston came along 
with his hundred horse-power brain, and what was I to 
do? ** 

That sense of inferiority is conspicuously absent from 
the youthful Churchill as the older Churchill remembers 
him. 



C. B. 
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COSIMA WAGNER 
Wife to a Genius 

“ColiinA Wagner/' By Richard Count du Moulin> 

Eckart. Translated from the German by Catherine 

Alison Phillips. Introduction by Emest Newman. 

2 vols. 42s. (Knopf.) 

If any woman might be considered to shine in a reflected 
light it was surely Cosima Wagner. The daughter of 
Franz Liszt and ^ wife of Richard Wagner, she was 
associated with two of the most prominent figures of the 
nineteenth century. On this account alone her biography 
waa worth writing, but Count du Moulin Eckart. who 
firom childhood upwards was on terms of intimacy with 
Cosima and her belongings, makes no le.ss a claim for her 
than to style her " the greatest woman of the century." 
He certainly, in this ample biography, extending over 
nine hundred pages, gives a striking picture of a remark¬ 
ably strong personality, and this though he brings his 
etory no later than to 1883, the year of Wagner’s 
death, and leaves the remaining forty-seven years of 
Cosima's life for a further instalment, to be entitled 
** Die Herrin von Bayreuth." As it was in this later 
period that she carried on Wagner’s work, almost 
single-handed, and produced all his operas that had 
not yet been staged at Bayreuth, this promised volume 
should add materially to tlie impression of her command¬ 
ing character. 

in earlier days she was less before the public eye, but 
her influence reached even further in its results. The crisis 
in her life was when she left von Billow and joined her 
fate to Wagner’s. As Mr. Ernest Newman points out 
in his valuable Introduction, the affair was something 
different from " the usual matrimonial triangle," and 
from this biography, and especially from a passage in her 
diary in which she addresses her children and explains to 
them her motives, we can learn for the first time the true 
nature of the affair. We can also form some idea of what 
she did for Wagner in those critical days, how she 
made possible the completion of the King and of *' Die 
Meistersinger," the composition of " Parsifal," and the 
consummation of Wagner's whole artistic career in 
Bayreuth. 

In nothing is Cosima’s influence more strikingly pre¬ 
sented than in her services as intermediary l)etween the 
composer and the King of Bavaria, two sen.sitive, highly 
strung natures who, in spite of the strong sympathy existing 
between them, must otherwise infallibly have come to 
grief, ^en without being mixed up in the welter of Munich 
{Shtics. Cosima’s correspondence with the king displays 
her in the light of a consummate diplomatist, and though 
her approach to this august being^may sometimes seem to 
us almost servile, it is at any rate le.ss abject than the 
terms in which Bach addressed his sovereign. 

What is really of interest to us in this correspondence 
is such a matter as the progress of the composition of 
" The Meistersinger," almost from day to day, up to the 
time of the first performance in Munich, when its nn- 
qualifled success marked Wagner’s triumph over his ofi^ial 
detractors no less than did his presence in the Royal Box 
by the side of the king. Wagner’s personality was far 
from being a pleasant onej one is accustomed to angu¬ 
larity, even to rudeness, in these highly charged natures 
•—B^thoven and Brahms aie striking instances—but 
Wagner’s conception of his artistic mission made him 
regard everything and everybody as subservient to it. 
So be made his way ruthlessly in pursuit of his aim; he 
used every one who cciild help him, and discarded him 
when he could he of no more service. So it is less wonder 
that he antagonised so many with whom he came into 
contact tlmn that, in spite of all opposition, his woilu 
made ttieir way so soon as they did. Happily they 
. wpre judg<^ by the great public, who knew him only 
thrpui^ his scores, without being prejudiced by bto 
> egdSsfic peraonatity. 


A GREAT EDITOR 

" St. Loe Strachey: His life and His Paper." By . 

Amy Strachey. i6s. (GoUanez.) 

Speculation as to " what might have happened if-" is 

an amusing if not a very profitable pursuit, and' it is un¬ 
doubtedly amusing to attempt to calculate the results 
that would have followed had Alfred Harmsworth, as he 
nearly did, purchased the Spectator, In fact, tempti^ 
though the offer was—an income of a year for Mr. 

St. Loe Strachey—it was turned down, and though Mrs. 
Strachey, in the delightful memoir of her husband just 
published, admits that she was sorry, she frankly states 
that his relief was immense. " Although." she says, " he 
had laid down in the strictest manner that for five years he 
was to be secured a complete editorial and political dictator¬ 
ship. he knew perfectly well, from reading the Daily 
Mail, that he would not be free in spirit as well as free 
in law." 

This was in 1897, when Hutton had died and Townsend 
wanted to retire, and Strachey was taking over the paper 
with which his name is inseparably and for ever connected. 
Means were found for overcoming the financial difficulties, 
a fact for which the constituency served by the paper can 
never be sufficiently thankful. Harmsworth bore no 
malice, as nay be seen from what he wrote about the 
Spectator and its editor a year or two later, concluding with 
words which express very well what most of us feel about 
the man: " He was born to edit the Spectator, and he is 
one-of the few men of his generation who has, without 
doubt or hesitancy, iulfilled his destiny." 

Mrs. Strachey has written just the book that was called 
for. It is in no sense a formal biography, still less is it 
akin to the dramatic sensationalism that so often serves 
for biography to-day. Its purpose is best expressed by 
quoting the words of the dedication, addressed to Mrs. 
Strachey's three grandchildren : "To Susan, Charlotte 
and Christopher, to help them to remember." Nothing 
that may remind these young folk of their grandfather is 
omitted, and a great deal is revealed which will lesid them 
to form an estimate of him, more faithful th.an would have 
been possible had the book not been wTitten. Particularly 
will they be enthralled by the revelations of his intimacy 
with such men as Ixird Cromer and Theodore Roo.sevelt. 
They will read how it was to '* Ed. Spec.," as his friends called 
him, that l ord Cromer disclosed tlie fact that Campbell- 
Bannerman had offered him the Foreign Secretaryship, 
and that he had refused it because he feared that he might 
** become rcspon.sible for socialist legislation " ; how Roose¬ 
velt wrote in the dark days before America came into the War; 
" My dear fellow, you and those like you are playing heroic 
parts: I admire and respect you ; I bitterly regret that 
my own people are not at this time rising to the same level." 

R. S. F. 




Mv*. #1. 
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THE TRUE BURNS: An Unprejudiced Portrait 




“ The Life of Robert Bums/' By Catherine Carswell. 

158. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Once in a dark, bumping van between a Cornish town 
and village 1 argued about Robert Bums with half a dozen 
• farmers* sons on their way back from an agricultural dass. 
The argument had started over temperance and prohibition 
(all of them were Rechabites) when one said, " WeU, take 
Robert Bums. Wouldn't he have written better poetry 
if he hadn't drunk so much ? " 

That was in 1928, so that here was Bums, a hundred and 
ihirty-two years after his death, in a place so remote from 
Ayrshire, still being used as an object lesson for puritans. 

The story typifies much that Mrs. Carswell has had to 
face in writing her new life of Bums. It is an attitude not 
confined to Rechabite farmers' sons. Read nearly every 
biography or biographical essay from Dr. Currie down¬ 
wards. In more or less degree a covert or open moralising 


But for all that the damage was done, and much 
of it was material damage, mutilation for righteous¬ 
ness' sake, and even destruction, of letters and alter¬ 
ation of manuscripts. And if those who use Bums as 
an object lesson are fewer to-day, there are still others 
who defend him with false charity and concealment, 
who still have something of the cautious moralising 
taint—others whom Bums (as Mrs. Carswell declares) 
would have hated as much as he hated gentility's 
" contumelious sneer." 

A biographer, then, who would assimilate all the host of 
new letters and material as well as revalue the old, who would 
picture Bums honestly in a full narrative, still had stum¬ 
bling blocks before her. But Mrs. Carswell has done her 
work fearlessly and well. In an easy-running, connected, 
frank story that paints brilliantly the Scottish background, 
that does not pause to consider more than one side of 



Burna In the office of Jamee Chalmere. 
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taints nearly all of tliem. If the biographer lacked S3nn- 
pathy with Burns (" to lack sympathy with Bums," says 
Mrs. Carswell, " is to lack sympathy with mankind ") he 
produced something so horribly bad as Principal Shairp's 
£ book, which called " The Twa Herds," " Holy Willie's 
‘ Prayer " and " The Ordination " " unpleasant satires," 
regretted their " unbecoming levity " and the fact that they 
were ever written. Stevenson attacked Principal Shairp, but 
under his greater sympathy lurked the same small adder 
of righteousness, and like many others he found it necessary 
to take sides in Robert's love affairs by attacking Jean. 
Henley had a better understaifding, but must needs defend 
r#, Jean by attacking Highland Mary. And so it went on. 

In our own time, with some critics and readers anyway, 
the outlook on Bums has naturally altered. Professor 
Oliver Elton could write of him with critical tmth and Sir 
. Walter Raleigh praise his " enormous gifts of courage and 
. caaulonr " which raised him out of a spiritual prison. 


disputed points, but at the same time never twists them 
unnaturally, and never conceals anything relevant, Mrs. 
Carswell has consistently presented the, true Bums, the 
Bums of his own letter : 

A man conscious of having acted an honest part among 
his fellow creatures; even granting that he may have been 
the sport at times of passions and instincts ; he goes to a great 
unknown Being who could have no other end in riving him 
existence but to make him happy; who gave him those 
pa.ssions and instincts and well knows their force. ..." 

Bums, above all things, knew himself, his own weaknesses 
and their value, and that alone makes an honest biography 
of him inspiring to read. His life is usually presented as 
dispiriting, the blackness of its fmstration and failure 
letting in none of the light of its triumph; and it is, 1 think, 
to Mrs. Carswell's supreme credit that she revises tiiis 
without upsetting the balance. 


G. G. 
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A LADY OF HIGH DEGREE 
Tudor Pictures 

" A Woman of the Tudor Age.” Edited by Lady Cecilie 
Goff. 18s. (Murray.) 

In this book Lady Goff has supplied us with some very 
valuable information, drawn from official sources, of the 
life led by aristocratic society in Tudor England. This 
alone would have been a sufficient justification for her work, 
but she has also written a realistic and human, if somewhat 
incoherent biography of one of the most important women 
of that time, and, starting from the point of view of a con¬ 
temporary and often of a participant, has thrown on some 
of the outstanding events of the {political and social history 
of the period, sidelights which arc the more valuable 
because they do not come from the usual coldly logical, 
external standpoint. 

Katherine Willoughby, who is the nominal subject of the 
book, and whose story serves as its main unifying element, 
was an offspring of the old nobility of mediaeval England 



The Oucheae of Suffolk. 

Hrom A miniature by i-ioibidn. In the 
; possession of the Karl uf Anoaster. 

From " A Woman of the Tiuior Age," by Udy Cecllle tioff (John Murray). 

and married a man who, tliongh not so old a family, had 
• by his previous marriages and his own abilities risen to a 
position of very high importance in the State. Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the second husband of 
Henry VIII’s sister y, is almost as intriguing a figure 
as his fourth wife Katht*rine, and at his death, half-way 
through tfie liook, there is a distinct climax, from which 
we do not recover until well on in the hiter pages. The 
account of his share in the suppression of the religious 
revolt in Lincolnshire is particularly good. The import¬ 
ance of this rather neglected part of the Pilgrimage of Grace 
and tlie Ttcculiar nature of tl\e revolt are brought out very 
well by a judicious selection of documents and a careful 
commentary. 

'fhe individual history of the Duchess of Suffolk, import¬ 
ant as it is, is not the most valuable achievement of this 
brok ; this achievement lies rither in the faithful portrayal, 
with the aid of contemporary documents, of the social life 
of the Tudor period, with its system of wardships and 
Mntract *’ marriages, and of the domestic life of the 
aristociacy, illustrated by comprehensive household ac¬ 
counts. This aspect of l.ady Goff's book makes it of great 
value as a supplement to the political histoiy' of the time. 

K. V. M, 


THE FIRST LORD COWLEY 
Wellington’s Brother 

” The Diary and Correspondence of Henry Wellesley, 
first Lord Cowley, 1790-1846.” Edited by his grandson, 
Co]onelthcHon.F. A. Wellesley. 21s. net. (Hutchinson.) 
When in 1759 a young Irish peer of twenty-four years of 
age, Lord Mornington, married the daughter of Viscount 
Dungannon, it could hardly have been anticipated that the 
five sons to be bom of this marriage would all obtain dis¬ 
tinction, and in four cases win new titles for themselves; 
two of them indeed rose to the highest celebrity in the 
persons of the Marquis Wellesley, the greatest of all 
Governors-General of India, and the Duke of Wellington ; 
the second son was created Baron Maryborough ; the 
fourth became Rector of Chelsea and Prebendary (but not 
Bishop, as incorrectly stated by the editor of the book 
under review) of Durham ; while the fifth, Henry Wellesley 
(1773-1847). the subject of this volume, entered the 
Diplomatic Service, became British Ambas.sador at Vienna 
and Paris, and was created Baron Ck)wley in 1828. 

Henry Wellesley was fortunate, of course, in that he 
entered public life under the xgis of his two famous brothers, 
who had already conclusively demonstrated the brilliance 
and ability of the Wellesley family. These high exemplars 
were never forgotten, for in 1841, when Lord Cowley was a 
man of sixty-eight and reappointed British Ambassador 
in Paris, he wrote to l^rd Wellesley: “It has ever 
been my pride to be considered as your pupil, and in all 
the public situations I have held it has been my chief 
endeavour to conduct myself in such a manner as not to 
discredit the affectionate interest.you have never ceased 
to manifest towards me.” 

The letters and diaries of Henry Wellesley make good 
reading. He was originally in the Army, and served with 
the Life Guards in J''landers. On returning from Lisbon 
in 1794 he was captured by a French frigate. I To c.scaped 
from Brest, and succeeded in reaching England in an open 
boat on the second day, after experiencing extreme hard- 
.ships of severe weather and cold. Me was accompanied 
by fourteen ]>er.sons ; one of these was drowned, and three 
others died in the boat from exposure. Many curious 
matters transpire in these pages. Henry ^\'eIlcsley was 
concerned with the duel between Canning and Lord Castlc- 
reagh. Again, during the Congress of Vienna in 1815 the 
Empt^ror Alexander of Rii.ssia became so exasperated with 
JTitice Metternich that he desired to waive the privileges 
of his nank and fight a duel with the arrogant Austrian 
Minister. They habitually cut each other, hut amity was 
unexpectedly restored by the news of Napoleon’s escape 
from Klbii, for Metternich was compelled to announce the 
fact to the Emperor, “ which ended by their embracing, 
and they l)ecamr so intimate that Alexander never took 
any step without consulting him.” 

In his diary for September ^oth, 1S45, Cowley gives an 
amusing glimpscof Queen Victoria’s character and her jealous 
preoccupation with Prince Albert and his precedence : 

“ All Iht* accounts from Germany are full of complaints 
of 1h«‘ Queen's behaviour upon her visit to Germany. Upon 
her arrival at Cologne she took offence at the pOrS having been 
givtin to the Archduke in preference to Frince Allx^rt, the 
Queen of Prussia having taken the ann of the Archduke. The 
Queen in consequence refused to dine in public that day, and 
the King of Prassia put off the dinner which was to have 
consisted of one hundred and sixty guests. Her Majesty's 
conduct during the whole of her \dsit to the King of Prussia 
was equally ungracious and offended everybody—-and her 
meanness in money matters has made her the general theme 
of contempt and censure. I’rince Albert and his suite at the 
review appeared in plain clothes, upon the pretext that they 
had not brought thdr unifonns with them. It is to be appre¬ 
hended that this Royal visit will not contribute to make us 
more popular m ('rcrmany. • As a contrast to the parsimony 
the English Sovereign, the Empress of Russia is expressly 
enjoined by the Emperor, during her residence abroad, to 
spend fifty thousand pounds a month. Her Britannic Majesty 
had better stay at home than have these displays of ill-temper 
and parsimony in a foreign land.” 

This entertaining book is enriched by many interesting 
family and other portraits. 


S. M. £. 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON: Sinned Against but Sinning 


*' A Life of Thomas Chatterton.” By E. H. W. 

Meyerstein. 30s. (Ingpen & Grant.) 

Were there required an example of the gross perversion 
of truth by English sentimentality, hardly a better could 
be found than the popular myth of Chatterton, the youthful 
genius driven to his death by the cold-blooded machinations 
of his established elders. Chatterton was without doubt 
an astonishing genius, but he was also without doubt 
an unprincipled rogue. The evidence of his contemporaries 
on this aspect of his character is conclusive: “A young 
man of very uncommon abilities but bad principles " : 
" choleric beyond description : *' He was an instance 
that a complete genius and a complete rogue can be formed 
before a man is of age.*' Admittedly the last quotation 
is the opinion of Horace Walpole, who has played the part 
of villain in the popular imagination, but who was indubit¬ 
ably the injured party in any transactions he had with 
Chatterton. 

One of the great merits of Mr. Meyerstein's book is that 
he does Walpole justice, on the whole. He has written 
a work at once exhaustive and profound, in which he traces 
in great detail the genesis of Chatterton’s extraordinary 
deceptions , for genius though ho was, to call him an3rthing 
but a forger is to burke the issue. Many have tried to 
defend him upon the grounds of the popularity of spurious 
literary ascriptions at the time, citing '* Ossian *' and the 


** Castle of Otranto ” as witnesses. But they forget that 
the author of neither of these works attempted to make 
capital out of bis pious and literary fraud. 

Chatterton, on the other hand, bid for Walpole's patronage 
with forged antiquities, and that they were literary for¬ 
geries makes not the slightest difference. That Walpole 
had the sense to see through them has been laid to his 
blame for two centuries, most ridiculously and unfairly. 
What the result would have been if Chatterton had 
approached Walpole with his verses rather than his prose, 
or had avowed his authorship of the Rowley cycles, is 
an idle and an unprofitable speculation; but at least it 
should be remembered that Walpole always recognised 
the poetic genius of the youth to whose discreditable 
practices he owed prolonged and unjust misrepresentation. 

For those who can umavel the convolutions of Mr. 
Meyerstein's sentences (and those who do not make the 
effort will be missing something), this new life of Chatterton 
is a work of the first moment. It is the fruit of nine 
years' research, and every page might be expanded into 
a treatise. It is indeed this very plethora of learning that 
has resulted in so difficult a book. Mr. Meyerstein seems 
to have tried to squeeze into each sentence what could 
with advantage Lave occupied two. if not three, and with 
greater clearness. But it is ungracious to carp. 

R. T. 


WILLIAM WINDHAM 

“ Kiirly Lilt* and Diaries «£ William Windham.” By 
K. W. Kettou Cremor. 15s. (Faber it Faber.) 

No oblivion could be more iniquitous or less compre¬ 
hensible than that wdiicli has ovcrtjilcen the name of William 
Windham. He waii, as a contemporary put it, ” at once 
eminent fur learning, taste, eloquence, wit, courage and 
personal accomplislimeiits " : he held office as Secretary 
for War under I’itt: he enjoyed the friendship of such men 
as Fox, Burke and Dr. Johnson : he flits, as Mr. Ketton- 
Cremcr aptly says, “ an agreeable shadow'' through almost 
all the memoirs of the late eighteenth century : he was one 
of the finest orators of an age in w'hicli oratory w'as not 
suspect: he was an extremely popular man both in those 
exalted circles in which, by right of birth, fortune and 
political eminence, he habitually moved, and with the 
masses, whose affection he gained by his ardent cliamx)ion- 
ship of their natural s|X)rts. 

He left behind him a reputation such as few have en¬ 
joyed, and the immense mass of the Windham papers, 
edited in i8f>0 by Mrs. Baring, as well as copious journals 
and papers which remained in the possession of liis heirs. 
It is from tliese that Mr. Ketton-Creincr has composed his 
book, and a very delightful one at that. It must however 
be acknowledged that by far the most entertaining parts 
of it are those contributed by the author himself, and that 
the extracts from Windham’s own diaries arc rather dis¬ 
appointing. 

Windham was a man of an extraordinary temper, mor¬ 
bidly self-reproachful, timid, obstinate and melancholy, 
suffering agonies of conscience for little or no reason. He 
laboured under a depressing inhibition, what he himself 
‘ calls a “ feci," which made him question his every impulse 
and must have made his life a misery. It is mainly with 
this spiritual conflict tliat his early diaries arc concerned, 
and if they had been fuller and more conscientiously written 
up, they would have given us a surpassingly absorbing record 
of the struggles of a mind and heart in every way noble. 
But to him, as to so many people of the same tempera¬ 
ment, the systematic keeping of a diary was impossible. 

AU this may prejudice people against the book, but that 
is the last thing intended. It is a book that all lovers of 
eighteenth century memoirs must treasure. Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer is the right man for the work, and no praise be 
too high for the way in which he has presented his subject. 

R. T. 


JANE AUSTEN 

'* Jane Austen." By R. Brimlcy Johnson. 15s. 

(Dent.) 

Mr. Brimley Johnson has for many years been w-cll known 
as an expert iqKin the subject of Jane Austen and her wtirks, 
and in his new book he brings to fruition the labours, 
almost, of a lifetime. What particularly emerges from it is 
the charm of Jane Aiistcr as a woman. Nothing could be 



Jane Aueten. 


farther from the truth tlian the acidulated judgments of 
the feline Mrs. Mitford and her daughters. The novels 
themselves should be a sufficient indication of the char¬ 
acter of their author, well bred, witty, clever and satirical 
as she was. 

. Mr. Johnson cannot, in the nature of things, have any¬ 
thing new to say, for there seems to be nothing new to be 
found out. R. T. 
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? BOCCACCIO 

**The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio.** By Thomu 
Caldccot Chubb. X5a. (CasaeU.) 

Giovanni Boccaccio is one of those authors better known 
by repute than by a constant perusal of their works. Of 
the mass of writings which this remarkable man left 
behind him, only the tales that comprise the ** Decameron *’ 
have survived in general recognition. And these perhaps 
for two reasons besides their actual merits: they served 
as models for Chaucer, who gave many of the Italian’s 
characters a fame, in England at least, which they would 
not otherwise have enjoyed; and some of them are of that 
frank grossness which gives an interest by no means literary 
to several ancient and a fair number of modern authors. 
But Giovanni Boccaccio was more than a lively retailer of 
current anecdotes that make human beings laugh at them¬ 
selves ; he possessed many rich gifts—tliosc of character 
drawing, of colour, of satire, of industry, of a brilliant 
delight in the eager life surging round him. His own career 
was varied, full of action, if not alwa3rs fortunate; he was 
the friend of the elegant Petrarch, he lectured on Dante, 
he knew poverty, he came near to a reformation of spirit 
and manners. In pain and old age he turned to spiritual 
longings; even if this a.spiratlon did take the form of 
relic-collecting, this only meant that, like many a more 
enlightened spirit, he could not rise above the need of the 
symbols of his age; few can. like the English poet he 
helped to inspire, Boccaccio felt the true pangs of genius : 

'* The life so short, the craft so long to learn. 

The assay so hard, so sharp the conquering." 

The absorbingly interesting life of this brilliant and lovable 
man is told with learning and sympathy by Mr. Chubb. 
The result is an excellent book, which can be warmly 
recommended, both to those who wish to know something 
of what lies behind the glittering name of the creator of 
the famous ** patient Griselda,'* and those who delight to 
dwell on pictures of that lively, lusty, yet somehow fragrant 
and ingenuous Italy of the fourteenth century, already 
the cradle of tlie arts and sciences. 

The old illuminators used both vinegar and honey to 
obtain their pure and dazzling colours, and Boccaccio 
employed the acid and the sweet to realise his vivid effects; 
he could write of liis contemporaries bitterly (more bitterly, 
alas, as his own joyous youth vanished I), and he could 
write of them with that warm tolerant humour and com¬ 
passionate tenderness that is one of the most endearing 
qualities any writer can have. 

William Blake said that '* as Linnaeus numbered the 
plants, so Chaucer numbered the classc’' of men,** but 
]|^rhl^ tliis honour should rather be given to his fore- 
liunner—Giovanni Boccaccio. 

Marjortk Bowkn. 


HEINE 

** Heinrich He^rie : A Critical Examination of the Fbet 
and His Works. By H. Walter. 12s. fid. net. (Dent.) 

An adequate review of Mr. AValter's able study would 
require pages. Here we can only indicate its general 
method and spirit. The biographical facts and the literary 
criticism are intermingled, the work of each successive 
piuuM being dealt with in connection with its environment. 
This may somewhat hind#: a reader from obtaining a 
unified and summary ictea of the poet's genius; but clearly 
in the case of Heine, the nature and quality of whose 
work depended so much upon his surroundings, no other 
method is easily possible. Moreover, it adds enormously 
the interest of the study to see, under Mr. Walter’s 
jgtddance. how the interplay of external drcnmstance and 
^ spirit led Heine into xomantidsm, out of it, and 

' biA ^to it again ; how it gave character to his poUtical 
wtfMngd; and how in many other wa3r8 it colou^ and 
Ids work. 

f;' tW author has evidently made a very independent 


;jitiidy of hiS;^ 


H.W,C. 


MR. PEPyS 

"Pepys.** By John Dzinkwater. sxs. (Heinemann.) 

The misfortune that attends a successful diarist Is that 
his private or social life, of which he generally writes in his 
journal, assumes in the eyes of posterity a disproportionate 
importance. This is not a matter of much moment in such 
cases as that of Walpole, whose public life was not really 
very momentous, or of Hickey, who had none at all; but 
with Samuel Pepys it amounts to a very serious injustice. 
Entirely through his own fault, we tend now to regard Mm 
solely in the light in which he presents himself in his Diaries 
that of a rather uxorious, inquisitive, snobbish, flirtatioiiB, 
garrulous, intemperate, fussy little man. In reality he 
was a supremely competent civil servant, who did more, 
perhaps, than any other man of his time to lay the founda¬ 
tions of English sea-power, and struggled manfully, for many 
years and against appalling odds, to bring some method and 
efficiency into the chaotic departments of the Naval Offices. 
But all this is forgotten in the turmoil of those ten or so 
years during which he noted with extravagant detail every 
triviality of his daily life. 

In so far as Mr. Drinkwater has insisted upon Pepys’s 
essential importance as a public official his book is to be 
greatly commended. It gives a pleasant enough r6sumd 
of Pepys’s antecedents, private and official life, and not 
unhappily retired old age. It is a work of some com¬ 
petence, but pedestrian, and seeks to acquire a raison d*itfe 
which some indeed might well consider to be questionable, 
by raising and, when judically weighed and argued, settling 
difficulties where none is to be found. For instance, the 
lengthy discussion of Pepys’s peculations at the Navy 
Board seems entirely unnecessary, since anybody knows 
that what would now be deemed flagrancies of corruption 
were, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, regarded 
but as the natural perquisites of office. However, for 
those, and there are many nowadays, who like their 
classics at second-hand, this is a book worthy of attention.' 

_ R.T. 

SHREWSBURY 

" Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury. By T. C. 

Nicholson and A. S. Turbervillc. 15s. (Cambridge 

Press.) 

Charles 'L'albot was born in 1660, and succeeded as a 
boy to a considerable fortune and the headship of one 
of the oldest and most distinguished families in England. 
In spite of his youth he took a leading part in bringing ove^ 
William of Orange, and he became a Secretary of State 
in i68g. For the rest of his life he remained one of the 
most important political figures in the country, and was 
perhaps more than any other man responsible for the 
peaceful accession of George 1 . 

This book is an account of Shrewsbury’s poUtical career. 
It is a conscientious piece of work and is quite pleasantly 
written, but it is rather dull. Shrewsbury is a wooden 
figure jerked in and out of office by the authors. No 
attempt is made to bring either him, or the England in 
which he lived, before the imagination of the reader. We 
are told he was a man of wide culture and great social 
charm, but there is almost nothing here about his private 
life, what he read, or with whom he talked. Even hia 
political Ufe is dealt with unsatisfactorily. It was fuU of 
unexpected resignations, and curious affiances with un¬ 
likely people at unUkely times. Some clues are given here, 
but clumsily. The authors scarcely try to understand or 
to explain the workings of Shrewsbuiy’s mind,} The 
treatment of his intrigues with the Jacobites, if very 
inadequate. 

The authors admit that the ** story has been told with 
as little comment and conjecture as possible,” and add : 
'* It is well to propound the puzzle completely before 
attempt!]^ its solution.” But surely it is the business 
of> biographer at least, to comment, and not to supply 
us with two hundred and twenty pages of assorted bones, 
and only in the last ten attempt to fit them together 
and supidy them with any flesh*. N* H* F. 
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THE NORTHERN HURRICANE 

A New Life of Gustavus Adolphus 

^ Gustavus Adolphus."' By Lieutenant-General Sir 
* * George MacMunn^ K.C.B., K.C.S.I.. D.S.O. i8s. 

(Hodder ft Stoughton.) 

. Great as is the fame of this Swedish king, named 
, by experts the fi»t of modem soldiers, extra¬ 
ordinary as were his achievements, brilliant as 
was his personality and tragic as was his death 
on what used 
to be termed [ 

**the bed of 
honour," his is not 
a fhmiiiat figure in ! 

English letters. ^ 

Perhaps because g 
there is something | 
superhuman about j 
the noble warrior. ^ 
perhaps because the 
loftiness which ; 
marks all his actions > 
puts him above the 
common sympathy \ 
of his fellows, 

Gustavus Adolphus 
has been rather 
avoided by both the 
historian • and the 
romancist. Sir 
Walter Scott, in 
* * T h e Legend of ; 

Montrose/’ gave the 
impression made by ' 
the Lion of the ' 

North on a pro¬ 
fessional soldier of 
the time, but made 
no attempt to depict 
the man himself; 
in "The Amber 
Witch," by WRhelm 
Meinhold, is a 
glimpse of the great 
Protestant hero 
which remains in 
the reader's memory | 

. with the vividness ^ 
of something 
actually seen; but 
f ,it is only a glimpse. * 

Perhaps Gustavus 

Adolphus has been avoided because he lacked that touch 
of the extravagant, of the violent, the strange, that so 
attracts us all; yet his life was passed in a tumult of 
^ ^m4(hty action and he was the hero of one of the most 
. tremendous dramas ever enacted; nor did he lack 
the more tender strokes which go to make up a mag¬ 
nificent character; his private integrity was never im- 
• .peached; he was eminently lovable, he was romantic 
'^enough to give a lustre to his youth by a delicate love 
f Idytti to travel as* Captain Gars (Gustavus Adolphus Rex 


By 

Magorie Bowen 




Sueciae) to view his prospective bride incognito, he was 

probably the most superb-looking man, with the 

exception perhaps of Edward IV, who .has ever led 
an army, and he died young in the moment of victory. 
Yet even the great German, Schiller, chose Wallenstein 
and Piccolomini as his heroes when he wrote of the 
Thirty Years W'ar, 

Does Gustavus 
Adolphus owe his 

remoteness to the 

fact that he had 

learnt what Marcus 
|i Aurelius taught of 
spiritual with¬ 
drawal from the 
world ?: 

M "The soul can 
assume her own fair 
, weather, and her own 
fair sea, 

Bethink thee of 
this power Nature 
^as given thee." 

It is very fitting 
tliat the life of this 
mighty man should 
be written by a 
soldier of the great 
distinction of 
Lieutenant -General 
Sir George Mac- 
Munn, who is able 
to describe military 
operations with a 
precision and 
clarity impossible to 
the civilian; how 
many accounts of 
famous battles are 
perforce but a con¬ 
fusion of terms! 
But Sir George, 
one feels, could 
"work out on 
paper " all the com¬ 
plicated campaigns 
; of the victorious 
I Swede and his little 
Guetavue Adolphue. model army; he 
does give diagrams 
of Breitenfeld and Lutzen. Sir George is also a more than 
competent historian of the vast intricate policies of the 
Counter-Reformation; his style is lucid and direct, and he 
makes the most baffling interplay of events understand¬ 
able there is a short bibliography of books in English 
and French, a map and portrait, but ho index; it is to 
be hoped that Sir George will write the lives of other 
famous soldiers, of whom may be said " man is a noble 
animal, splendid in ashes, pompous in the grave," and "a 
grain of glory mixed with humbleness." 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE 

Humorous Books for AU Tastes 

“ The Man Who Made Gold.'' By Hilaire Belloc. 

78. 6d. (Arrow.<imith.) 

“ More Misleading Cases." By A. P. Herbert. 5s. 

(Methuen.) 

'* The Dickens Advertiser." By Bernard Darwin. 

78. r>d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

" Adam's Apples." By Harry Graham. 5s. 

(Methuen.) 

"Things That Annoy Me." By E. V. Knox. 58. 

(Methuen.) 

" Two Legs and Four." By Anthony Armstrong. 

5s. (Methuen.) 

Like the Speaker of the Evening, the authors of these 
various works need no introduction; and those who 
this Christm&s may be tempted to run a Anger along that 
treacherous shelf marked " Humour " in the bookshops, 
will do well to let it pause opposite any of the above. 

Seemingly Mr. Belloc and Mr. G. K. Chesterton have' 
fused together in the production of those satires known 
as Chestcr-Bellocs—indeed Mr. Chesterton has lost quite 
a ton in the process—and now with the arrival of their 
latest, " The Man Who Made Gold," we may say 
emphatically, " Let no publisher put tliem asunder." The 
story of the book is clear from its title—^woiild the same 
might be said of other novels I—but though Mr. Charles 
Lexington, Fellow of St. Olaf's, had the secret of making 
gold, he did not actually discover it. That had been tlie 
privilege of an eccentric undergraduate, who later perished 
miserably, leaving Mr. Lexington with a small bar of 
crystalline substance, a minute quantity of which, dropped 
into molten lead, turned that lead to gold. Not doubting 
that he would be able to manufacture more of the crystalline 
substance when the lime came, Mr. Lexington proceeds to 
market his gold. And though he docs so cautiously and 
at enormous profit, the profit soon appears insignificant, 
and in his endeavour to do better for himself, throws 
caution to the winds and the money market on the verge 
of panic. Unfortunately he tampers with his talisman, 
but his subsequent adventures, so amusingly illusiratecl 



Reoonolllatloa of Selooco 
ond Roligloii* 

Frm **Tlie lUa Whe Miwlf Gold," by HUdra Btfloo (AnrowMnIth). 
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F. A. Rice 



Aunt Margaret at Ramagate. 

From " Adam's Apple," by Harry Graham (Methuen).' 

by Mr. Chesterton's pencil drawings, maintain the same 
high level which have long characterised, etc. . . . and those 
who contemplate giving the new Chester-Belloc away as a 
Christmas present will do well to buy it in advance, so 
that they may read it for themselves; and very likely 
keep it for tl: jm.selves. 

Misleading Ca.se6 see Mr. A. 1». Herbert at his most 
ingenious, and tliis further selection, reported, indited and 
annotated by him—the majority of which liave already 
been carefully noted by students and others in the pages 
of Punch —now find tlieinselves in a companion volume 
to their predecessor, which so far has sot them the 
encouraging example of running into five editions. 

Mr. Bernard Darwin may be said to have lifted his 
eye momentarily oil the ball in order to give us "The 
Dickens Adver(i.ser," but seldom has golfer lifted eye to 
better advantage. He has made a study of the advertise^ 
ments which a]>pcarcd in the original parts of Dickens's 
novels, and while they amuse tliey also instruct, as those 
interested in early Victorianism will soon discover. There 
was a firm in the Strand advertising a " Crimean Outfit" for 
eighteen guineas, comprising requisites " for Officers proceed¬ 
ing to the Seat of War ; also Portable India-rubber Boats 
as used in the Harbour of Balaclava." Who can recall the 
Caspiato, or folding bonnet for ladies ? And wliich of our 
great-grandfathers was it who fell for The Gentleman's 
Real Head of Hair, or Invisible Peruke which was worn 
" round the bead in a manner of a fillet, leaving the ears 
loose," Nearly all the advertisements are reproduced in 
their original form, being accompanied by Mr, Darwin's 
delightful running commentary. 

When Captain Harry Graham dedicates his latest book 
" To the President of the United States of America, to 
whom we owe so much, without whose kind encourage¬ 
ment these verses were all written," it is pretty clear 
what we are in for. Nor does he disappoint us—his rhymes 
are as light-hearted and youthful as ever; and Mr. John 
Reynolds's illustrations arc most entertaining. 

Finally, to the already long list of books whose contents 
are " here reprinted by the courtesy of the proprietors of 
Punch;* are added " Evoe's " " Things That Annoy Me " 
and A. A.'a " Two Legs and Four "; though why Mr. 
Knox should be so Annoyed by these Things, when we are 
so amused by them, is difficult to see. As for " Two Legs 
and Four "—^which is a collection of stories mainly about 
chQdren and dogs—the publishers appear somewhatdoubtful 
of its success, for on the jacket they commit themselves 
no further than to say that its readers " should lau^ 
heartily/^ Don't worry, Mr, Armstrong-^ihey wiU I 
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A WHIFF FROM THE PAST 
Comic Confessions 

** The Georgian Confession Book. 7s. 6d. (Foyles.) 

** A Year 01Qood Luck.'* Collected by Edith Bramp¬ 
ton. 28. 6 d. (Heath Cranton.) 

"More Ruthless Rhymes." By Harry Graham. 

38. 6 d. (Edward Arnold.) 

* I never met old Uncle Ainscow, the hero of my young 
ft imagination, but I can still imagine him more vividly than 
many other relatives whom I did see often. 

He was a jolly sailor who left his cheerful personality 
stamped for ever between the covers of my mother’s con¬ 
fession book. And what a jovial old sinner he was 1 He 
elbowed in with his frank pagan avowals between the 
bashful confessions of a maiden whose choice of feminine 
virtues was humility, and a tactful youth who professed 
to worship at the same shrine and who eventually married 
her. 

But the confession book which revealed disappeared 
along with the crinoline which obscured. A confession 
book now would tell us nothing wc did not already know 
about our friends. Nowadays repressions have gone by 
the board. We live in an age when our opinions and 
preferences concerning the most intimate subjects are 
shouted from the housetops. We know far too much 
about one another, and have no hesitation in telling others 
what qualities we most admire and find lacking in them. 
In short, wc read one another like the books our grand¬ 
parents compiled to ventilate their suppressed desires, and 
only for our descendants or for the student of manners 
and modes will our tabulated " confessions" have the 
slightest novelty. , 

Superstitions wc still have with us. They die hard but 
there are few new ones being bom. The aeroplane, the 
tube and the cinema have not yet minted a new currency. 
If a young man gets up and offers his seat to a lady in a 
bus it has no significance except that he is going to get 
out at the next stop. But perhaps it is as well, for to 
be a thoroughly superstitious person is already to have a 
whole-time occupation. It would be very unlucky for an 
anthology of superstition to fall into the hands of a woman 
who is both conscientious and superstitious. Her life would 
become a nightmare of embarrassing and conflicting cere¬ 
monies if she plays for safety in the pursuit of love, riches 
and health. She would grow moles between her eyes, on 
the right forehead, on the arm and shoulder and on the 
right ear. She would sneeze not only over her right 
shoulder but here, there, and everywhere. She would have 
pockets made so that she might carry in them live spiders, 
lemons, and the small bone of a leg of mutton. She would, 
in short, be forced to imperil her chances of obtaining 
those pleasant etceteras of a woman's life, good looks and 
friendship, in order to make certain of its big prizes. 

We are all of us more callously self-reliant than we were 
thirty years ago before the reformer, Harry Graham, 
brought out his first great textbook and spread his gospel 
of ruthleasness through England. It would be going too 
far to say that he first brouglit ruthlessncss into the nursery, 
but he is at least a Herod of verse and he holds the scales 
of nithlessness more evenly between youth and age. 
After thirty years the note of righteous querulousness is 
not silent, and he sin^ 

' " When Grandmama fell off the boat, 

And couldn’t swim (and wouldn't float), 

Matilda just stood by and smiled, 

I almost could have slapped the child." 

But a moment later he is the understanding exponent of 
the perplexities which assail modern youth and points the 
finger of scorn at its spurious imitators : 

" It seems that with Eternal Youth 
Great-grandmama is gifted. 

For though (to tell the honest truth) 

Her face has twice been ‘ lifted,’ 

To-day she doesn't look to me 
A minute more than ninety-three." 

Giles Dugoalb. 


BIRD WATCHERS 
Julian Huxley’s AdCIce 

" Bird-Watching and Bird Behaviour." By Julian 

Huxley. 5s. (Chatto & Windus.) 

"A Bird Watcher’s Notebook." By,J*. W. Seigne. 

I 2 S. 6d. (Philip AUan.) 

" New Zealand Birds." By W. R. B. Oliver. (New 

Zealand : Fine Arts.) 

Those who to-day desire to take up the study of wild 
life—^which many of us regard as among the most fascinat¬ 
ing pursuits possible, whether we live in the country or 
exist in a town—are much more fortunate than were 
their predecessors. Books on the subject multiply apace; 
practical in the main, interesting and written by true 
" watchers of the Wild." When the present writer was 
a boy he would have given much for such helpful advice 
as that tendered by Mr. Julian Huxley on the subject of 
bird-watching. To know wliat to seek and how to observe 
saves time and disappointment, and I heartily commend 
tlie little volume. Mr. Huxley tells how, at the age of 
fourteen, he became 1 real bird-watcher; and we must 
thank that green woodpecker which vi.sited his aunt’s 
laundry yard, not merely for arousing hLs interest but for 
convincing him that" under my nose, in the familiar woods 
and fields, lived strange and beautiful creatures of whose 
strangenes.s and beauty I had been lamentably unaware." 

When such knowledge comes in this illuminating fashion, 
a new Watcher of the Wild is born. Mr. J. W. Seigne, 
however, came to the study of birds in different manner. 
He had been a slayer; but he gave up shooting and 
turned his estate into a sanctuary, chiefly in order that 
he might study that illusive bird, the woodcock. He hsis 
discovered much—and not only about woodcock. From 
Great Britain to New Zealand is a long flight, but with 
birds to carry us it is easily made. There has been no 
authoritative work on New Zealand birds since Buller's, 
published nearly fifty years ago, and Mr. W. R. B. Oliver, 
Director of the Dominion Museum, Wellington, renders 
a great service both to his fellow-countrymen and£to 
ornithologists the world over by giving them his compre¬ 
hensive, well documented and well illustrated volume. 

W. R. Calvert. 



BlaolUikGcKed Grebe errivlns 
at tteef. Inet: Nnt. 

Prea ^'RuDblts In Btluln'tBIrdhuid,’' by Olivsr G. Pike (Herbert Jenkins). 
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author of " Saucy and All *' (MacmlllanX 


Awaited 

Appearances 


Notes on Some Books 
to be Published 
in December 



PoftraUby Huffus, MISS PaIBOIa 

Wynna, 

author of " Batt is Alwaya Bast *' (Philip Allan). 


PeriUn Painting 

Next month the great Persian Exhibition opens, at 
Burlington House, and stories of the treasures to be seen 
there are already stirring our curiosity. Persian Paint¬ 
ing/’ by Basil Gray, of the British Museum (Benn) provides 
that background of knowledge so necessary to the full 
appreciation of the beauties of work alien in technique and 
culture. Mr. Gray sketches the history of the various 
Persian schools, of their rise and decline, and the 
peculiarities of composition, colouring, landscape and 
costume. The book will be fully illustrated. 

A Provincial Lady 

Miss £. M. Delaheld’s delightful “ Diary of a Provincial 
Lady,” which has been appearing in Time and Tide, is to 
be published in book form by Macmillan. This book should 
prove one of the most popular of the month’s publications. 

Dr. Barnardo 

J. Wesley Bready has written the life of a pioneer in 
” Dr. Barnardo,” which Allen Unwin will publish. 
The book opens with an historical introduction, and traces 
the story of Barnardo’s work grow a tiny Donkey shed 
Ragged School to an organisation which has influenced 
legislation the world over. The battles which he had to 
fight again.st prejudice, bigotry and antiquated laws are 
told in detail. 

The Vision of William 

William of course is William Langland ; his vision con¬ 
cerned Piers the Plowman. This famous Middle P 2 nglish 
poem has been translated into Modem English by Donald 
Att\^ter, and illustrated with woodcuts by Denis Teget- 
r>eier. It will be issued in a limited edition by Cassells. 
l*egetme‘er is said to be a true satirist- the man of flame, 
not of squibs; and there are sqycn full-page engravings. 
Personally it is for his work thal 1 shall most welcome the 
book. Those sufficiently interested in Langland to ap¬ 
preciate and understand him are quite competent to read 
bis poem as he w «te it. without the aid of ” translations.” 



Ifirko Jnlvslch, 

Milfcsc «r "Cmmt " (Atlm a UbiHb). 


The Fall of Christianity 
Professor G. J. 
Heering has written 
an indictment of 
Christianity in its 
relation to war and 
the modem state. 
He considers that 
Christianity has 
embraced political 
absolutism and 
nationalism, and 
made far greater con¬ 
cessions to the expe¬ 
diencies of the world 
than the Chris¬ 
tian ethic permits. 


The book, which is translated from the Dutch by Rev. 
J. W. Thompson, will be published by Allen & Unwin. 

Greek Independence 

The Cambridge University Press is publishing Mr. C. W. 
Crawley’s ” The Question of Greek Independence.” This 
is a study of British policy in the Near East, 1821-33, and 
its publication w'ill celebrate the centenary of Greek 
independence. The period treated marks the beginnings 
of modern Greece and the decline of Turkey, and is a 
turning-point in the relations between England and Russia, 
which makes comprehensible the temper of the Crimean 
War. 


An Omnibus Wilde 

The lat^.st addition to the ” Everyman’s Library ” (Dent) 
is a selection of Oscar Wilde’s best work. One may now 
obtain in one volume, for the small sum of two shillings, 
two plays, ” The Importance of Being Earnest ” and ” Lady 
Windermere’s Fan ” ; his novel, ” 'I'he Picture of Dorian 
Gray ” ; his ” Ballad of Reading Gaol ” ; and his fine 
but little known essay, ” The Soul of Man Under Socialism.” 
Tliere is a preface by Hesketh I’earson. 

” Hell in the Foreign Legion '* 

Romantically, via ” Beau Geste," the Foreign Legion is a 
popular place. Actually there can be few more apposite 
descriptions of it than that in the title of this book (Allen & 
Unwin), in which E. F. I.6hndorff portrays faithfully the 
appalling hardships and inhuman punishments to which 
the men are subjected. 

For Bibliophiles 

” The Bibliophile’s Miscellany, 1931 ” (Cassell) is the 
ofifspriug of the ” Bibliophile's Almanack,” edited in 1927 
and 1928 by Oliver Simon and Harold Child. The Mis¬ 
cellany for 1931 includes articles by Edmund Blunder, 
Arthur Hayward and Hamish Miles, and there will be 
advance information about the activities of the most famous 
Presses during the coming year and (probably) insets of 
some interesting new types. The book will be printed 
by the Curwen 
Press. 

A Children's Book 

Miss Anne Parish 
is already known by 
her novels, "The 
Perennial Bachelor ” 
and ” All Kneeling.” 

Bern's are now pub¬ 
lishing a charming 
children’s book from 
her pen, entitled 
*' Floating Island,” 
which she has illus¬ 
trated herself. 

Rbadbr. 
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BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 

Some December Talks of Literary Interest 


The Poet Laureate started a valuable train of thought 
when he spoke, a few v/eeks ago, at the Festival of the 
Scottish Association for the Speaking of Verse. He ob¬ 
served that broadcasting could be a great asset in the dis¬ 
semination of poetry, and he expressed the belief that, , if 
the broadcasting people would work with the poets, we 
' could have one of the most remarkable schools of poetry 
that we have had for centuries. 

Why not more Poetry ? 

Mr. Masefield's opinions are generally inspiring, and the 
more one considers his pronouncement about broadcasting 
the more one comes to realise the shortage of poetry in the 
present broadcasting programmes. While the B.B.C. is so 
anxious to make us appreciate good music, our appreciation 
of good poetry receives far less attention; and yet there 
are many people (myself included) who would rather listen 
to a good poem than to some of these unintelligible noises 
which modern Frenchmen call music. 1 may be des¬ 
perately low-brow, but I would far rather listen to a reci¬ 
tation of Mr. Chesterton’s " Lepanto " than to a perform¬ 
ance of M. Ravel's '* Bolero " ; and I think that there is a 
good case for more poetry and less music in the B.B.C. 
programmes. In December the only concession to poetry 
is the continuation of the series of readings from Modern 
Poets (December 1st, 81 h, 15th, 22nd and 29th : 6 p.m.). 

** David Copperfield” continued 

The general talks lor December, tliough interesting in 
many ways, are rather sparse in material of particular 
appeal to bookmen. There is however the continuation 
of Mr. Clinton Baddeley's readings from " David Copper- 
field " (December 4th, iith and 18th ; 6 p.m.); and since 
Mr. Clinton Baddcley reads with plenty of life and ex¬ 
pression they arc well worth hearing. Mrs. Oliver Strachey 
is making two of her pleasant excursions into the domain 
of " Reading for Fun.” and her comments on ” Books about 
Nature, Animals and Children ” (London Regional. Decem¬ 
ber 5th: 10.45 a.m.) and ” Some Types of Novels, Short 
Stories and Other Books ” (Londoi 4 |^egional, December 
19th: 10.45 a.m ) arc likely to provide a good deal of 
wisdom in a short .space of time. The craze for *' omnibus ” 
volumes seems to have aficcted her in her choice of subjects, 
for the title of her second December talk is surely an 
” omnibus *' title if ever there was one ! 

New Books 

The usual weekly talks on new books are being given by 
Miss V. Sackville-West (December 1st, 15th and 29th; 
7 p.m.) and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy (December 8th and 
22nd : 7 p.m.); but there is only one talk on new novels. 
This is by Mr. A. Duff Cooper (December nth : 7 p.m.). 
The readings from the biographies and autobiographies of 
great explorers, under the title of ” The Spirit of Adven¬ 
ture,” are being concluded this month (London Regional, 
December 6th, 13th and 20th: 8.30 p.m.). 

Apart from the talks which are directly devoted to 
literature, there are one or two others which are likely to 
attract all who love books. Most people in these days 
are acquainted with the writings of Dean Inge and Dr. 
,L. P. Jacks, and it will be a delight to hear their spoken 
words instead of merely scanning their printed pages. 
Dean Inge is giving the last talk but one in the series of 
Sunday talks on ” Science and Religion ” (December 7th: 
5.45 p.m.). All who know the quiet and sane philosophy 
of ^e Smokeover stories will agree with me that it was a 
brilliant idea to make Dr. Jacks the last speaker in this 
important series. 

Freedom of the Prese 

Professor Ernest Barker’s final talks in his ” What is 
liberty ? " series are also worthy of note (December 4th, 
xith and z8th: 7.25 p.m.), and particularly the first of 
these, in which he will discuss the freedom of the Press. 


Selected by 
J, D. Crawshaw 

In addition, there are the usual talks by Mr. Harold Nicol- 
son. Mr. James Agate, Mr. Ernest Newman and Mr. Francis 
Birrell, and many of the other talkers are also known to 
readers through the medium of books, even though the 
subjects which they are discussing are not literary. 

The talks mentioned above are in the National Pro-^ 
gramme, unless otherwise stated. 


IN THOSE DAYS 
Book Topics a Generation Ago 

(From The Bookman, December, 1895) 

As we intimated some time ago, the Strand Magasine» 
which has hitherto eschewed serials, is to attempt a new 
departure. The first serial published will be by Dr. Conan 
Doyle, and will be entitled ” Rodney Stone.” It is a 
picture of English life in the days of the Regency, and is 
said to be full of grapliic passages, among the best bits 
being a description of a prize fight. 

« * « * 

Professor Saintsbury’s work on the History of English 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century has been somewhat 
delayed by his appointment to the Edinburgh Chair, but 
it is expected to be ready early in 1896. 

* ♦ * * 

Mr. John Davidson is said to have received ^35 for his 
recent verses in Phil May*s Annual. 

* * * * 

The New York World says that a copy of the first edition 
of " Vanity Fair,” presented by Mr. Thackeray to Charlotte 
Bronte and bearing an inscription, has recently been pur¬ 
chased by a Ixindon journalist at the moderate price of 
6s. In reality the book bought was " Esmond,” and the 
price paid was 

* * * V 

We understand that Mr. Rudyard Kipling's new story, 
” William the Conqueror,” will extend only to about 
twelve thousand words. Mr. Kipling wrote it in response 
to a tempting offer from Mr. E. W. Bok, of the American 
Ladies' Home journal, and it is to appear in England 
in the Gentlewoman. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * 

We hear that Mr. Anthony Hope is now anxious to abandon 
the writing of short stories, and to confine himself entirely 
to the production of longer books. 

« * « « 

Mr. Anthony Hope's ” Prisoner of Zenda,” as adapted 
for tlie stage by Mr. Edward Rose, is still drawing crowded 
houses in New York. We hear that it will shortly be 
brought to this country, and that it will be produced at 
the St. James's by Mr. George Alexander. 

* ♦ o * ■ ^ 

An editor received the other day a curious application 
for help. The writer said: ” I am sorry you do not like 
my romance, for I feel that 1 have the secret fire in my 
veins. If however you cannot accept my book or my 
poetry, will you give me a berth as a heavy goods porter ? ” 

* # * * 

Mr. Eugene Field, the American author, died suddenly 

last month at his home near Chicago. He was of New 
England stock, but his chief work as a journalist was done 
in the Chicago Daily News, which has now become the 
Record. Recently his reputation had spread from the 
fields of journalism by some Ittle books of b'les and verses 
which had wide popularity, and showed originalty and 
delicate fancy. Mr. Field was a man of much vitality 
and an excellent speaker, an enthusiastic book collector, 
and lavishly hospitable. Many English bookmen will 
regret to hear of his death. 
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Correspondence 


A Memoir of Scott-Moncrieff 

Dear Sir, 

May 1 be allowed to mention, through the courtesy of 
your columns, that a short memoir of my son, the late 
C. K. Scott-Moncrieff, is in preparation, witli which it is 
desired to include some of his poems and extracts from 
his letters ? I shall be indebted to those of his friends 
who may care to send me material from which such extracts 
may be made. All letters would be carefully considered, 
and returned at an early date' to their owners. 

Yours, etc., 

(Mrs.) J. M. Scott-Moncrieff. 

316, Clive Court, 

Maida Vale, 

London, W.g. 


Mr, Priestley and Women’s Clubs 

Dear Sir, 

Mr. Priestley's “ Angel Pavement,” with its morbid 
outlook, must be a disappointment to many admirers of 
" Good Companions.” Yet were it not for a paragraph 
in Mr. W. B. Nichol's article, published in your September 
is.sue, one might swallow one’s disappointment in silence. 
This paragraph really calls for a reply. 

Mr. Nichols, after bestowing ” faint praise ” on other 
parts of the novel, says Mr. Priestley’s description of life 
at the Burpenheld Club is ” extraordinarily well done and 
contains more psychology than any pseudo-Freudian 
novel.” As a resident in a London women’s club I say 
that this is a lamentably masculine and ignorant statement. 

Where has Mr. Priestley obtained his copy ? For no 
club resembling the Burpenheld Club can exist. Wliat 
he describes may approximate to a mental home, or a 
poor law ward, but let him not call it a typical women’s 
club. No less unfortunate a creation is his mouthpiece. 
Miss Marfield. No one would expect humour, courage 
or even common sense from such an empty-headed, resent¬ 
ful little wrctcli—and naturally she takes a jaundiced view 
of her club life. 

It is a pity that Mr. Priestley has chasen to sneer at life 
in a women’s club. It meets a great modern need, and 
many women consider that it offers them—^l)esides economic 
independence—both interesting companionship md breadth 
of outlook in greater measure tlian does tL j more solitary 
lif^? ol^lurnished room or flat. 

Authors must have copy: they should have ” conscience ” 
tool , ’ 

* Yours, etc., 

Nutford House, Amv Hogg. 

Nutford Place, 

I,x>ndon W.i. 


Bogy! Bogy!! 

Dear Sir, 

As a reader of The Bookman for more than thirty years 
—I still have a few unlx>und copies dating back to the 
late nineties—I venture for ^he first time to write a letter 
to its editor. The reason is that 1 was moved from my 
habitual calmness of mind by the first paragraph ot the 
article on Penn and Franklin. 

Your contributor, Mr. Davies, writes: ” W© hope to 
discover tlie real explanation of Penn’s ‘ convincement' 
and of Franklin’s sudden friendship for France. Was the 
one xnwely an expression of neurosis and the other the 
msrsterioua working of Freemasonry ? ” I must confess 
that 1 axn quite unable to follow here the workings of your 
reviewer’s mind. Franklin was a Freemason: but were 
there no Freemasons iu England ? Why should French 
Freemasonry, even then very different in spirit from 


the English and American craft, induce a sudden friendship 
for France in the sturdy American ? If I were to write 
a life of Villon no doubt Mr. Davies would say: ” We 
hope to discover why the ragged poet developed a fondness 
for tripe and even wrote a ballade in its praise: ca.i ^is 
have been the mysterious working of Freemasonry ? ” 
Or again, if I wrote a life of Kipling he would no doubt 
remark: ” After a life spent in India, Canada and other 
parts of the Globe, Mr. Kipling developed a sudden fondness 
for Sussex; can this have been the mysterious working ot^. 
Freemasonry, to which ho was openly attached ? ” 

And why, sir, are neurosis and Freemasonry so cunningly 
coupled ? In seeking an explanation of Newman’s con¬ 
version to the Church of Rome and of Peel's conversion 
to Free Imports are we to ask: ” Was one merely the 
expression of some neurosis, and the other the mysterious 
working of Freemasonry ? ” Solomon Eagle walked the 
streets naked with a brazier of coals on his head, and 
Johnson grew fond of Fleet Street. Was one merely the 
expression of some neurosis and the other the mysterious 
working of Freemasonry ? I notice that of our public 
men. Lord Brentford displays a passionate I’rotestant 
convincement and the Prince of Wales displays a fondness 
for golfing in France. Is one merely an expression of 
some neurosis and the other the mysterious working of 
Freemasonry ? 

Mr. Davies as I say leaves me bewildered as to the 
way in which bis mind works in these matters. I can 
only suspect that ho is the victim of some neurosis, or 
imagines himself to have suffered in some way from the 
mysterious working of Freemasonry. 

Yours, etc., 

William Brooks. 

The Authors’ Club, 

London. 


Mfts Civilisation 

Dear Sir, 

1 much appreciated your appeal for " Literature to 
the Rescue ” in this month’s Bookman. Our present 
civilisation needs some tonic, and if literature can provide 
it, so much the better. 

I must none the less protest against your analysis of 
the present state of what you call culture, as it seems to me 
to be based on a misconception of the facts. Mass civilisa¬ 
tion may be a product of machines. The standard of 
mass civilisation is not, witness the artistic standard of 
films from Soviet Russia, where—or so we are told on 
authority disputable only by those who have seen for 
themselves—the ” mass man ” is ruler of the land. If 
any single factor can be held responsible for the present 
Standard of artistic appreciation, it is rather the democratic 
philosophy which has been extending its influence over 
Europe since the eighteenth century. 

To reduce the matter to its most intelligible form, it 
is only necessary to apply the argument to the case of 
food. You will agree that the present standard of living 
in England is not such as to make it necessary for anyone 
to eat tripe. You will probably also agree that there are 
people who do eat tripe. They even prefer it to caviare. 
You and 1 could no doubt give them reasons why they 
should so prefer it. We could tell them that tripe is 
wholesome, whereas caviare is a food only fit for those 
whose taste has been vitiated by too great variety. But 
they could give us a better reason-^:^t they like it. 
And that declaration of taste there can be no gainsaying— 
not at any rate in a democratic country such as that 
favoured by your otlierwise agreeable servant. 

Wilfrid Hxndle. 

Hammersmith. W.G. 
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Let not the collector, iherefate, eoer, wdeu in some urgent and 
necasary circunutaneee, part with any of hit treOMurcM. '’—BuRTON 



CATALOGUES OF VARIETY 

I^ast month I made some reference to the huge batch 
of catalogues that had found their way to my desk, and by 
this the number has very much increased. In fact, it 
is going to be difficult to give all of them the attention 
they deserve. What 
1 woukl like to do is i 
to devote a much 
more lengthy con¬ 
sideration almost to 
nine-tenths of them, 
but this would delay 
the printing of my 
notes for some 
months, and then 
their economic value 
would have lessened 
considerably. So it 
would seem that a 
short reference, and 
a sjwedy one, is much 
more desirable. 

One of the more 
interesting and 
valuable catalogues 
that have come to 
hand since last month 
i s o n e issued b y 
Messrs. Elkin 
Mathews, to whose 
lists 1 have frequently 
called attention. The 
new one, rich in its 
bibliographical u s e- 
fulness, is English 
Literf^ture in the 
Early Nineteenth 
Century covering 
the years 178^-1837, 
to which Mr. Blunden 
'll a s contributed a 
most worthy intro¬ 
duction. Much *Mnc 
a 11 d thought hiust 

have been civen to Erom*'KogUsh Collectors of Books and M 

^1.. ^ (Cambridge V 

this estimable cata¬ 
logue. Against the 

name of every author is given the year of his or her birth 
and death. Tliis is an important list which all bookmen' 
should be sure of obtainipg, not only to examine with 
care, but because I aM sure there is bound to be at least 
one book in it tliat the reader wants, and because it is a 
catalogue to be kept for reference. 

My pile of catalogues this month as well as the overmath 
from the previous monch"*<contains some really valuable 
ones. 1 have just referred to one. And here is another. 
It is one pubEshed—this and some others ought to be des¬ 
cribed as published **—by Messrs. G. Michelmore & Co. 
It is a beautifully produced list of choice books in magni¬ 
ficent contemporary bindings from the libraries of very 
Iambus people, such as Catherine and Bfarie de Medici, the 
two Louis, XVI and XVIII, Marie Antoinette, Henri H 



Erom*' Koglish Collectors of Books and Manuserlpts, 1550-igoo,'' by Seymour de lUccI 
(Cambridge University Press). 


and a host of others. There are al.so precious autograph 
letters and manuscripts,' as well as some extraordinary 
choice books. Some of these items range in price up to 
£ 2 , 000 ; so it will be gathered how great is the value 
of some -of the things in this Michelmore catalogue. 
The bindings described are magnificent. 

And the new 
Tregaskis catalogue is 
worth more than just 
a casual glance; in 
fact the Caxton Head 
lists are always made 
with so much care, 
that no one who pre¬ 
tends to be interested 
in t)Ooks and auto¬ 
graphs can possibly 
ignore the Tregaskis 
onc!S. T li e present 
list is devoted to 
autograph letters, 
historical papers and 
documenls. I am 
particularly attracted 
by the series of Nelson 
letters, and a fine 
collection of Bondoni 
letters and papers, as 
well as a number of 
royal autograph 
letters- Henry VIII, 
Mary I and Elizabeth, 
and one or two most 
interesting letters 
from Wagner. This 
reminds me that 
Harold Keeves has a 
new catalogue of old 
musical works 
available. I doubt if 
there is a shop other 
than Mr. Reeves’s, 
^ where there is so com- 

Blndinc made for J. B. Inglie mehensive a stock of 
•bout 182 S.-D. Belchier. preiiCTMve a stocK oi 

(Hcnt BeerPot (London t6iB) belonging to muSlCal works. 

G. Aronta, Jr,, Now York.) 

nuierlpta, isso'ioooi" by Seymour de Klccl 1 dare sav there 

veraity Preaa). . 

are many readers of 

" The Collector ” who 
are more than a little interested in French books, and who 
make a point of looking for certain works in that language 
to add to their collection. Every now and then there is 
issued a catalogue of French novels by some antiquarian 
bookseller, and one has just reached me from Messrs. Ellis. 
It is a list that contains the cream of their stock of old and 
rare French books. There are almost five hundred entries 
in the catalogue. It is difficult to select a title for special 
mention, but I note an attractive edition, in two volumes, of 
the ” Memoires du Comte Grammont," £2 los., Montes¬ 
quieu’s ** Le Temple de Guide,” £1 sos, and ” Les CEuvres 
de M. Fran9ois Rabelais,” in one volume, £12 zas., while 
the illustration we have reproduced is from a manuscript— 
** Les Dits des Philosophes,” translated from Latin into 
French by William de Tignonville. This is a predous 
and a wonderful manuscript of the fifteenth centiity, 
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beautifully written upon 159 leaves of vellum, with five 
lUuminiited miniatures, wiHim borders of flowets and 
grotesques in gold and colours The piicc of the rare and 
beautiful MS is £900 

1 am glad to welcome a first catalogue, not a very long or 
ambitious list, but a very nice one, and 1 hope Mr Johns 
Will send me his future ones Of course, it is mainly com- 
* posed of*first editions Another helpful and interesting list 
of first editions leaches me from Bertram Rota, and very 
readable and educating it is in these days of lowish prices 
I note a good collection of Brett Young's works including a 
copy of “ The Dark Tower for £3 los , some seventten 
Items of Hugh Walpole s works (' Maradick at 1 orty, 25s) 
and many works by J B Piiestley These aie just one or 
two books out of over nine hundred 1 like this list 
Another catalogue, comprising many first editions of old as 
well as modem books ind a number of original manusinpts 
of D H Lawrence and Mr Phillpotts is that issued by 
Messrs J A Allen A Co Hus is a fine catalogue—i 674 
entnes—and the lay-out as we say, is attractive which I 
always think adds to the value of a list 

Right at the top of Mi Hdewood s new catalogue is a 
quotation from the world renowned Ur Rosenbach It 
says Stocks are falling books lu iHing 1 hat is an 
excellent text especially the second part IJic spiritual 
value of a book—assuming it is i good book—is ilwiys 
nsing Also, f seem to set that prices arc bettci too which 
means the market is nsing as well dthoiigh it ill not reat h 
its nghtful position again until the industrnl dcprtssion 
lessens Ihcic an a numbei of ntilablc woiks offered us 
m Mr TTalcwood s catilogue, minv of srniU price and 
many exceedingly valuable items such as a first edition of 
Bime s " Window in Lhnims ib guineas I oid Lyttoii s 
fust publication Ism id £]2 lOs and Burtons Ani- 
lomy of Mclanchol} /105 T notice \ copj of Coppaicl s 
“ Adam and Fvo loi 0 giiinc is 

1 rom Gilbert J imieson I have icccivcd a new catalogue 
of generil books including as most lists do todij 
a number of nuidcrii first editions 1 wis itti ictcd 
by several of the items imong t which wcic a four voluiiu 
edition of CToldsmith s Mist cll int ous woiks ind some first 
editions of Scott s novels Which reminds me th it in tlie 
catalogue of 1 AM Kenn ird thi ic ire quite a number of 
old and scaue buuk> (i first edition of Vivisour Powells 

1 he Bird m the Cage £2:}) \nd some autogia)»h letters 
association books and modems \nd here 1 should like 
to draw attention to a delightful ind pit asing little e italogiu 
of some 450 entries of books of a varied kind sent me b) 
the Internation il Book Slioj) and also a very useful out 
'made up chicfiy from a sale at t hnstchuieh (H ints) Manor, 
issued by Russell Oakley 

“ Make youi old books peifccl 1 read on the front page 
of a catalogue of engraved jioitraits chiefly of the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centii tics sent out h> Mr F Guntnp, 
and if you are at all interested in tlie fxscinating business of 
grangerizing, here is the list 1 o get W1 ile the 1 eader might 
find the wanted extra portraits in the (xuntrip list he might 
also discover some of the old books he is looking for in a 
catalogue of miscellaneous books recently printed by the 
Surrey Bookshop Other tjcncral lists which I want to 
record are those from W M Muiphy A Son, a most ex¬ 
cellent one, for it took me a time to run through it because 
there are m it so many interesting books in all branches of 
literature, a handy size list, including many rare works of 
Bame, Bennett ( Old Wives lale £30) Hardy ( Under 
the Greenwood Tree,’ 3^105), a collection of George Gissing s 
books, from P Fmnimore, a general catalogue from 
J S BilUngham, and a short list of modern firsts from 
L E Thomas, aU of which are carefully described and 
moderate m pnee 

There are two important catalogues which I always 
enje^ studying and both are worth while adding to one's 


Messrs. 

MYERS & CO. 

102, New Bond Street, London, W.l 

Always have on hand a very large 
stock of 

OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 

in all branches of literature, at very 
moderate prices 

as well as a good selection of 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 
INCUNABULA & EARLY PRINTED 
BOOKS, 

FIRST EDITIONS, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND 
RARE MAPS. 

Catalogues gratis. Inspection invited 

hlefihone M^'iiAiR 2031 


Jast Published 

OLD CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

** Le Catalogue de I’Enfance ** 

Dtsciibing over O ono lart juvoniN IkkiUs and 
instructive children s f, imes m jstlv in I nglish 
and Trench fiom the fifteenth to the nine 
Iccnth century Jhc catalogue is illustrated 
with 3V* plates 111 cullotjpf m my of them 
hand colouicd like the onginaK and 2 m 
colour process altogether giving facsiinilts of 
about I 080 items 

Ihis c dalogue with marked pnics is the first 
of its kind Nol onl> does it i ontain the large st 
ee llccti m of rare children s books ever offered 
foi sale but also forms an important eontn 
button to the bibliography of eaily juvemlia 

Vol I Text, with Preface m French 
by Paui Gavaulf and Introduction 
in English 

Vol IT Containing tlu plates lo- 
gethcr forming 2 volumes, demy-quarto 
in (oloured lUustratcd paper wrappers 

The edition coneieto of 

100 copiei on Holland paper 700 fret. 

900 copies on papier velin 400 fret. 

250 copies, thin paper, without plates 15 fret. 
Postage extra 

UBRAIRIE GUMUCHIAN & 

112 Rue de Richelieu, Paris 





Ltts Dita Dea Phlloaophaa. 

French Fifteenth Century Mnnuftorlpt. 


From Meairt, EUla’a Cntalngue of French Books, No. 375. 
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collection for careful examination. 1 have mentioned 
Mr. Tremayne's before, and I find his new one (No. 11) as 
readable as ever; while the other comes to me from 
W. H. Smith & Son (Southport). This latter--as is 
Tremayne's—is devoted entirely to modem firsts. 

A very fine 320 page catalogue of English Literature of 
the nineteenth and twentieth century, being a selection of 
first and early editions of the works of all notable British 
authors and book illustrators, together with a number of 
books on sports and pastimes, comes from Maggs Bros. 
I am always on the look out for their noble catalogues, 
and this new one is splendid I am only a third of the 
way through it, and I must put it on one side for the moment 
to examine some otliers. Tliere are many excellent items 
in it—collections of H. G. Wells, Sir Walter Scott, Alfred 
^oyes—^in fact, there are books for sale in this list by 
many of the great and famous writers in English I«itcr- 
ature. The latest Frank HulUngs list is described as 

A Stocktaking Catalogue,*' Part. II M -Z. There is also 
a short addenda. 1 notice particularly a fine collection of 
scarce and curious works of occult and allied esoteric 
interest. A Tliird Selection of Books bearing upon the 
Romantic Movement in English Literature has been issued 
by Ingpen & Stonehill. 1 have in previous catalogue notes 
referred to the earlier catalogues, and have drawn attention 
to the value ol them for collectors, and this new one is a 
worthy successor to those others. 

1 wonder if you have ever thought of asking Mr. Greville 
Worthington for his list ? His house used to be known as 
Baker’s Bookshop. Mr. Worthington’s new catalogue came 
along the otlier day, and I soon found myself closely en¬ 
gaged in reading through the well planned pages. It has 
a nice cover upon it, and the authors’ names are in bold, 
but not unattractive type. I was interested in a little 
group of Lascelles Abercrombie's books, a .single volume, 
‘ Nicky, Son of Egg,” by Gerald Bullett (just because he is 
worth collecting against the future), a number of Richard 
]«e Gallienlie’s works—cill at low prices these days, several 
of Anthony Hope’s books, and lots of others. Mr. 
J. D. Miller’s latest list is a good one. I see there arc one 
or two of Herbert Read's books in it—a line thinker, with 
a true sense of literature in his style, whose works will 
surely be fashionably collected one of these days, and who 
is collected and read by those who understand. 


Francis Edwards, Ltd. 

BOOKSELLERS 


83, HIGH ST., MARYLEBONE 


LONDON, W.l 


TAphm! Vnna922l 
Telegram: Finality. WuDo. London. 
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and can be sent post free on application. 
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Military 
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Early English 
Literature 
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Periodicals, etc. 
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General 

Atlases and Maps 
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First Editions 
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I buy books. First Editions,'^ 4 * ' 4 ’ 

Presentation Copies, MSS.. 4* 

Private Press, Old or Rare Books 
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Quaritch, an hour or two since, posted me their list 
No. 437. A special one dealing with works on aeronautics, 
astronom}', horology and no end of other tilings. A cata¬ 
logue for the specialist. An interesting catalogue, well 
arranged, is that of Symington’s. It contains 888 entries, 
covering but a small selection of their stock. There are 
many and varied collections oifcre 4 for .sale. Many of the 
books from the library of the late Sir E. M. Satow, and 
also the library of Professor C. S. Kenny are to be found in 
Heffer & Sons' list. No. 351. The Heffer catalogues are 
always good. This one is set out in two columns to a page, 
and actually records no less than 2.662 books. Among the 
moderns I see that ” Good Companions ” is offered at 
los., and Edmund Blunden’s notable ” Undertones of 
War ” for 2 guineas, both of which I should buy if I did not 
have two rather nice—one particularly so—copies. There 
is an interesting section devoted to Foreign Historical 
Works. A. H. Mayhew's most recent list contains some 
distinctive books, a number of Greek and Latin classics, 
a series of Hansard's Debates, and Cardinal Newman's 
copy, for 5 guineas, of Johnson's ” Rasselas.” 

Two lists were recently sent out by Davis & Orioli. One, 
No. 52, of a general character, and one, their 34th, of modern 
first editions. There is a copy of Coppard’s ” Black Dog ” 
for £10 —^the price seems to keep up ; seventeen autograph 
letters and six post cards written by D. H. Lawrence to an 
intiiiiate friend, £60; several books by T. S. Eliot, whose 

risd^ their 
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delectable items. The Export Book Co. have quite a 
collection of the rarest of items in their new catalogue, 
including association copies of Carlyle, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Ruskin and Mayne Reid. There arc many other good 
things in it. Lists have also come in from William 
Dunlop and Colbeck Radford & Co. The members of this 
latter firm are Mr. Percy J. Dobell, Mr. Artliur E. Dobell and 
Mr. M. Colbeck Radford. They call their pleasing list “ The 
Ingatherer —a little sheaf of autographs and manuscripts 
" Ready to be Harvested out of the Stores of Colbeck 
Radford & Co.” A very nice way of putting it. 

If you want to look out for those books that are remain¬ 
dered by publishers, ask Henry J. Glaisher to put your 
name down for his list. There is always something good in it. 
Mr. Glaisher also issues a catalogue of second-hand books. 
The short otic that I have before me at the moment 
contains a copy of one of the fifty signed copies of Robert 
Bridges's ” Testament of Beauty,” for 

And so at last I come to the end of this very long pile of 
catalogues, not one of which have I adequately described. 
Antiquarian lists arc so admirable in these times that tliey 
deserve considerable and more detailed consideration. 
But there it is, and there is no more space to spare. Ex¬ 
cepting that 1 must ofier a word of congratulation to Mr. 
J ames F. Drake, of New York, whose business has reached its 
twenty-fifth year. He has issued a delightful little list, bound 
in a silver cover. It contains a number of very rare items, 
including a first edition, for $5000.00 (;^i,ooo) o^” Jane Eyre ” 
and Boswell’s Johnson, first ^ition, $5000.00, in the original 
boards. A magnificent Sawyer catalogue has come into 
my hands, as these notes arc being written, and 1 see among 
^he many wonderful things in it is a fine copy of ” Jane 
Eyre ” for ijoo. Next month 1 shall devote some space to 
this catalogue. 


THE GREAT CARDINAL 
Cavendish’s “Wolsey” reprinted 

1 have just received from the Alcuin Press, of Chipping 
Campden, Gloucestershire, a very beautifully produced 
book which 1 shall put carefully among n.y bibliophilic 
tre* sures. It is a reprint of George Cavendish's ” The 
Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey,” the earliest separate 
biography written in the English laftguage. As the present 
year commemorates the four hundredth anniversary of 
Wolsey's death, its appearance now is apposite, and it is 
the first of a series of reprints of all the great biograpliics 
from this to Boswell's ” Johnson.” 

The text of this four guinea edition (Richards Press, 
c)0, Newman Street, W.i) follows exactly the original MS. 
in Cavendish’s handwriting, now in the British Museum. 
Previous editions (including \hc famous Kelmscott Press 
edition of 1893) sufiered from editorial modifications. 
The volume is a quarto, 8J by iij inches, printed from a 
type which practically reproduces a famous Aldine fount 
designed in Wolsey's own lifetime. It is decorated with 
head-pieces and tail-pieces and initial letters drawn by 
Paul Woodrottc. 1 like especially the decoration of the 
O and the penultimate tail-piece. But tlie entire book 
a a joy. 

H. 
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THE NEW HAZLITT 

**The Complete Works o£ William Haslitt." Edited 
by P. P. Howe. Vols. I, IV and V. To be completed 
in 21 vols. £15 15s. net. (Dent.) 

Hazlitt certainly has been fortunate in those who have 
devoted themselves to the preservation of his fame. Few 
critics or essayists, particularly those whose work was 
•largely written for the press, have long survived their own 
generation. Yet Hazlitt is known to-day (though not by 
any one recognised masterpiece) to all with any pretensions 
to literary taste. He is represented, not only by one-volume 
reprints and selections; but by the sumptuous edition of 
his Works, here and now once more revised and completed 
with scholarly care and enthusiasm. 

Outside great genius, the survival of fame is no doubt 
in part accidental; and 1 am disposed to believe that 
Hazlitt lives to-day^—because he wrote, with distinction, 
about Shakespeare; becau.se he was intimate with Cole¬ 
ridge and Lamb ; because he published those uncomfortable 
confessions known as ** Tdber Amoris,'* inspired by hysteria. 
Such reasons, obviously, would each influence a different 
public: combined they have served, I think, to preserve 
more than his name in many minds. 

Since Hazlitt has been, for these or other reasons, kept 
continuously before our notice, it is not surprising that we 
are all ready to read and discuss his work. For the pi^r- 
sonality that is never hidden behind anything he wrote, 
that may at times indeed be found inartistically obtrusive, 
is at once complex and intriguing. His intellect and 
emotions are both so evident, so vital and so intense, often 
drawing him—as it would seem—in contrary directions and 
fighting for mastery of the man ; that, whether to hate or 
love, to scorn or admiration, our feelings are no less excited 
than our intelligence, and we arc stimulated by the spell. 

When Messrs. Waller and Glover produced, some ten 
years before the War, their tliirtcen volumes of Hazlitt, 
we were able—without the need for hunting out forgotten 
periodicals or searching among second-hand booksellers-- 
to test our impressions under the guidance of authority. 
HazUtt’s wisest biographer, Mr. P. P. Howe, has not 
approached their work as something to be cast aside or 
superseded; but has most generously acknowledged with 
honour the sound foundation upon whicli his own fine 
structure is imposed : not generally even himself '* collating 
a text found trustworthy in the extreme,'* frankly stating 
that to have “ scrapped ’* the notes which were so integral 
a part of their edition would be unthinkable." 

It has simply happened, as often when the pioneers have 
done their work so well, that the passing of years and the 
pursuit of opportunities suggested by them, has enabled 
him to use or discover material they were forbidden or did 
not know of, and—in other ciiscs—to modify or reverse 
their judgment in the light of wider knowledge. The 
*' New Writings, First and Second Series," discovered and 
already issued by Mr. Howe, arc naturally incorporated— 
with other " articles " never before reprinted : it is now 
possible to include the Life of Napoleon; and the 
present editor has decided, on his own judgment, to reprint 
the English Grammar for the first time. Occasionally, 
by a reversal of judgment or by obtaining a once inacces¬ 
sible original, he has chosen a different text; and, so far 
as po.ssiblc, he has removed quoted paragraphs of Hazlitt's 
own writing " out of the notes and into the text." 

We shall now have all ' books issued by Hazlitt in his 
own lifetime * presented ' in a chronological sequence " ; 
followed by contributions to periodicals " under the most 
convenient arrangement." It is impossible, I think, not 
to approve Mr. Howe's method and applaud his work. 

The three volumes first issued and now before us are— 
by chance or design—representative of Hazlitt in many 
moods: ' including his own favourite and first-born, the 
" Essay on the Principles of Human Nature," that notable 
collection of £ssa3rs " The Round Table," with two import¬ 
ant critical volumes, " The Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays " and " Lectures on the English Poets." 

R. Brimley Johnson, 
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A BOOK COLLECTOR SPEAKS 
Mr. Edward Newton’s Advice 

This Book-Collecting Game." By A. Edward New¬ 
ton. 15s. (Routledgc.) 

" Book-collecting. It'.s a great game." Thus does 
Edward Newton begin his new book, and by doing so. 
bums up himself and his hobby. 

He says that " anybody with ordinary intelligence can 
play it," and in his first chapter. *' A Preliminary Canter," 
goes on to describe how he started and how he " got up 
speed." Newton is joyously and naively egotistical (good 
book-collectors cannot help being egotistical in view of 
the fact that they must have a worthy pride in their 
acquisitions), for he states: "I own to-day, and value 
highly, books which cost me fifteen cents." And this is 
the matured book-collector speaking. And if the informa¬ 
tion which can be extracted from the volume about certain 
individual rarities in his own collection should make the 
reader a little melancholy about his chances of ever touch¬ 
ing the shadow of New'ton. the philosophic and happy 
style in wliich the pages are written should at least imbue 
the average collector with the right spirit. 

Delightful words of bibliographical wisdom shine from 
the pages as, for instance: " Good collecting depends on 
two things—^money and intelligence ; with either you may 
go far ; with both you are irresistible." 

The book itself is strongly bound in art canvas and 
contains 410 pages and over 130 illiistralions; the im¬ 
portant and necessary index is good and covers sixteen 
pages. 

One of the main chapters, headed " What to collect— 
and why." is the most misleading—as usual, because it 
dnc.s not tell the reader any more than a bookmaker would 
if asked the quc.stion, " Wliat shall 1 back in the next 
race, and how much shall 1 speculate ? ” 

This chapter contains eulogies upon Thomas Wise, the 
famous book-collector, and on Leary’s bookshop of I’hila- 
clclphia, and tells of rare editions of Shakespeare, Milton, 
" Pickwick Papers," " Humphry Clinker," etc., beyond 
the dreams or hopes of the average book-collector, and 
does not give much practical advice for the man with 
little capital. 

A short chapter of twenty pages serves to deal with 
" American Literature," and in this we learn that Newton 
believes that '* Moby Dick " is America’s supreme contri¬ 
bution to world literature. He admits that his list of 
authors is not impressive, and is candid enough to admit 
that American authors are not collected in the sense that 
English authors are, for the reason that they arc not ol 
the first rank. Furtlier, in view of a certain amount of 
controversy which has oeen raging over the comparative 
virtues of American first editions of English books, it is 
illuminating to liave Mr. Newton's opinion, for he says : 
" It is always best to pay a dollar or two more in the first 
place and get a first English edition." 

In the last chapter of the book, the author has made a 
list of one hundred good novels. It is a list which should 
be entered into every book-collector's notebook, as it is 
perhaps the finest practical thmg in the book. 

One other of the best chapters is that dealing with the 
Format of tlie English Novel, and here the book-lover will 
find less discursive writing and more of direct value to 
interest him. 

1 will venture the opinion that the average reader will 
have the reaction that " This Book-Collecting Game " is 
well worth playing, especially if the sterling advice of a 
master hand, as expressed in the last hundred words of 
the book, are followed. I will not divulge the secret of 
these last words, for it would not be fair to Newton. 

Gilbert H. Fares. 
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SOME CLASSIC NOVELS 

“ Amelia/' By Henry Fielding. Introduction by 
George Saintsbury. 2 vols. 

*' Middlemarch." By George Eliot. Introduction by 
Leslie Stephen. 2 vols. 

" Shorter Novels " (Eighteenth Century): ** Kasselas/’ 

*' Castle of Otranto/' " Vathek." Iiitroductiun by 
Philip Henderson. 

Everyman's Library. 2s. per vol. (Dent.) 

The latest additions to " Everyman," including two- 
volume issues and a group-volume, represent certain 
critical stages in tlie development of English fiction, 
which have contributed to the making of history. 

The modern novel, as we know it, was bom in the 
eighteenth centur)'^; and was almost immediately matured 
in the work of Henry Fielding, the master of his age. 
Though “ Amelia " is perhaps the least popular of the 
great novels, its structure and contents are fundamentally 
characteristic of the century and its new art. Its Victorian 
heroine, reincarnated—surely of deliberate intent—^in 
** Vanity Fair," is no less typical because drawn, by way of 
apology, from the novelist's wife; and if the hero lacks 
almost every quality of heroism, he was conceived as a 
confession, and autobiography in fiction compels almost 
literal truth to life. The military gentlemen, tlie clergy, 
the peers and panders, with that generous-hearted figure 
of frailty. Miss Williams herself, compose a ])icture (lacking 
only the robustcr qualities of a Tom Jones) of that sen¬ 
timental immorality, alternating with simply sincere 
moments of repentance, that has immortalised the novelist 
and his world. 

In very much the same position towards the nineteenth 
century, we have also George Eliot’s " Middlemarch." 
Probably no novelist presents with such intensity and 
completeness the menial and moral strivings after new 
light as the author of “ Adam Bede." 

The " Shorter Novels " provide material for the study of 
two centuries, in aspects somewhat outside the regular 
march of fiction. " Rasselas " compactly reveals the main 
outlines of a master-personality, at once intensely individual 
and thoroughly typical of his age; and may be called a 
novel in the making, without the constructive ability of 
Richardson or Fielding, but alive with human nature and 
thought. " The f'astle of Otranto," though insincere and 
artificial, proven its author an enthusiast in untrodden 
paths of history a. id art; and actually became the origin 
of a small school in unEiiglisli fiction. 

K. B. j. 


WITCHES 

Reginald Scot, Esquire, whose " Discoveries of Witch¬ 
crafts " was written and published in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, was, according to Mr. Montague Summers’s preface 
to the sumptuous new edition of this work (42s.; John 
Rodker), " a man of legal training, an active man in his 
own circuit, a man full of little businesses and yet of 
leisure to give a ' solid reading * and ' the perusing of 
obscure authors,' a man who had a great reputation in 
his own circle as a scholar and a bibliophile, above all a 
man of intensely sceptical turn of mind." It is through 
■the eyes of such a man that we approach the problems 
of witchcraft which so beset his contemporaries and which 
made the audiences of his day regard the weird sisters in 
Mr. Shakespeare’s play *' Macbeth " as beings whom any 
individual might meet any day straying over a heath. 

It is an absorbingly interesting book in that it illustrates 
so vividly tlie morasses in. which the human mind could 
flounder until so recently. Scot, though many of his 
reasons against a belief in witchcraft seem puerile to-day, 
was at least on the right lines in his healthy agnosticism— 
an agnosticism which Mr. Montague Summers in his 
preface (dated " Jw Festo B.M.V. uulgo Del Conforio 
1930 ’*) seems to deplore. The book, beautifully printed 
on a Dutch paper specially made for the edition, is limited 
to 1,275 copies. 
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EGYPTIAN CIVILISATION 

" Eg>ptian Civilisation It« SumenanOngin and Real 
Chronology and Sumenan Origin of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphs By L A Waddell ILD.CB CIE 
12S (id net (I urac ) 

Ihib IS an important addition to works on Egyptology 
Vast as our knowledge of ancient 1 g3rpt is increasing yearly 
as the advancement of the dcciplicrment of monuments 
proceeds, v<^t there remain uncertdin two questions of 
paramount importance J he hi st of these is the question 
of the origin of the civilisation of the country and the 
second that of determining the ic il chronology of 1 ally 
Egypt which in turn forms our chief basis for estimating 
Early I-urojiean ( rctan ind I istcm chronologies I hese 
problems have arisen fiom an almost total lack of evi 
dence which h is ore isioncd, i ithtr th in itstr uned much 
widely divergent theorising fiom the time of Herodotus 
onward 

But now at last it seems as though J )r W addi 11 has quite 
definitely and scientifically dcUrinined the date of the 
penod of Mtiics a id his 1 irst Dynisty hithtrto fixed at 
dates differing Irom one anotlici as much as two thousand 
years—by the newly discovered syncluomsms lx.tween 
Early 1 gyptian and Mesopotamian history, wheieby it is 
made clear by the early bumciian inscriptions of the 
First Dynislj and pre Dynistic Phiraohs that ihtst same 
Pharaohs were, at one and the same time also Sumenan 
emperors of Mesopot imia J he import incc of such dis 
coverics cannot be o\ii rated and the ]>riisc of all is rluc 
to Dr Waddell fot his sc holarly tre itisc 


JOSEPHUS 

* Josephus and the Jews The Kefigion and History . 
of the Jews as Expounded by Flavius Josephus " By 
F J Foakes Jackson DD izs fid (SPCK) 

Readers of Josephus will gladly recognise the debt they 
owe to Dr Foakes Jackson for this scholarly book They 
will be able with its help, to study their author with 
much larger understanding than heretofore—and wh^t is 
equally important with power of discriminating between 
what they should gathei and what they should cast away 
Dr J ackson provides a brief biography, and then a 
chapUi on the religion of Josephus as revealed in the 
Apion Ihen he takes us through the history of the 
Jews fiom early times and onward as it is described in 
the Antiquities and in the Wars Jhese chapters 
are in cifcct an epitome or abstract of Josephus s works, 
with many elucidations of doubtful points and many 
concctions of crrois which Josephus (not by any means 
always in ignoiancc) set down 

One cannot like Jostjihus any better this man of half¬ 
hearted patnotism selfisli time serving, untrustworthy— 
when one his reached Dr Jacksqjis last page But one 
can better appreciate his value as an histonan Tn fact, 
this volume selves as a coirectivc for both a too unquestion¬ 
ing accept'ince of Josephus and foi the too extreme contempt 
towaids him which sometimes takes its place Some such 
summary and commentary as this has long been needed 
and we are grateful to Dr Jackson for supplymg the 
need 


At every turn in Life’s road 
one feels the need of books 

Yes thi jKcd IS felt 1 ul it flcqu(nM^ h ippcns that at 
tin fntical moment one is «ippii(titly fiued by the 
prohUm nf I tying liaiuls on the pirticul u Ixiuks required 
At the moment it will he vlvisablc to commumcate with 
the finn who hive oigxnised so complete a book scivicc 
that they feel justihcel in isscrting 

That book you want! 
Foyles can supply it. 

Any IxKik annotinceel in 1 he Bookman ran be siipphcd 
on day of public ttiun Any other book on anyexmccivable 
subject can also hi supplied provided th it it is humanly 
possible to obtain it loyh s wtock of over two million 
of the best books New Second hand Out of Pniit— 
covcis all subjects 

When it happens that an out of print book is not in stock 
Foyle s organise in hunts for it m all directions 

loyles wiU send any of tlicir thirty departmental cata 
logues giatiH on application 

Everybody interested in books is invited to visit Channg 
Cross Road and biowso at leisure ovex the books on 
subjects in which they specialise 

FOYLE^S UTERARY LUNCHEONS 

Object £o assist boo^ eoltectors and rsoders to see and 
heat without the dt/lictiUtes oj peYsonal coniacl, those author k 
whom they have come to know already from thetr works 
Particulars will he sent on appltcatton 

Foylati Chariiif Croat Rood, Loadoiiv W*C2 
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PIERRE LOTI 

”The Romances of Pierre Loti.*' 14 vols. Cs each 
(Werner Laurie.) 

P IERRE LOTI (the pen name of Louis-Marie-Julicn 
Viaud) was born at Rochefort on January 14th, 
1850,, As a boy he was timid and shy, and judged from 
Frendi educational standards was a lazy, mdifferent 
pupil, and cared little for reading. His most noticeable 
and lovable trait, his fondness for animals, manifested 
Itself when he was nine. At fifteen, yearning for 
romance, he took the crucial step and intimated his 


By ClifTord Bower-Shore 

a character unique in romantic literature, in " Con¬ 
stantinople,’* Loti's earliest and most beautiful book. 
*' Aziyade ” spelt Turkey to him and it imparted to 
Loti a deep sympathy for Islam above all other religions; 
he was its friend for ever. 

In one of his self-rcvcaling passages Loti exclaims, 
“ My heart is as changeable as an cquinoxial sky,** 
and on occasion in expressing his inconstancy 
and moments of passion, he becomes extravagant, 
incoherent and even grotesque, though from the age 



Pierre i^oti. 

After a palntiog by L<vy d'Htirtner. 

From “The^Llfe of ]Loil,'' by Edmund B. d’Auvergne (Werner Lauiie). 


intention of joining the Navy, which he did two years 
later, after spending some time at Lyc^c Henn-Quatre 
in Paris. 

Although during his sojourn in Paris he had no 
thought of earning a living by his pen, after a period 
in the Navy, his,native egoism quickened by his large 
experience, he found his real vocation in self-expression. 

^ Pirmly believing in the 4octrine that the proper study 
of mankind is man, nothing pleased him more than to 
mingle, in disguise, with the Turks and Greeks on the 
wharves of Smyrna, and with the Arabs in the back 
streets of Algiers. He enjoyed a fight, and brawled 
and roUideed with the fervour of a common seaman. 
And he once masqueraded as a clown at Toulon with 
great success! 

The year 1876 saw the most romantic chapter of his 
lif^. Seeing a girl behind the latticed window of a 
hamn in Salonika, he forthwith fed in love with her. 
Ao aoniB^t^ and by devious means obtained, her acquaint- 
l|(j|^iwasUa^^ Aziyade/' 


of twenty-nine he no more erupts in volcanic, 
passionate loves. 

His work when first published in France met with 
a cool reception, although several critics admitted that 
the work displayed lalent, style and wit, abounding in 
vivid desenption and shaq^ly defined silhouettes. 
Maxima Gaucher, however, recorded that Loti " ought 
to have devoted hLs talents to something better than 
the recital of unpleasant and vulgar amours." But in 
reality charm is the key-note of Loti's work; it pleases 
and leaves us with a little wistful regret, proof that 
the writer has the gift of something far more subtle and 
deep-seated than mere literary technique. His descrip¬ 
tive power is unique, and the resultant word-picture is 
magnificently painted, and forms the basis of work 
possessing a fascination as binding and potent as a 
witch spell. No jaded beauty is to be found in his work, 
and his elegance of style, combined with brilliance of 
character conception, provide sketches of Remarkable 
beauty, shaij^ and mUiiatiive as images in a convex 
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mirror. Essentially human, his work wields a broaden¬ 
ing, intellectual influence with its pungent, exotic 
flavour, and causes one to lose more than a little sym¬ 
pathy with the banal conventionalities of life which 
tend to make one underestimate the excellence of the 
unconventional artist working upon a rigorous, self- 
analytical picture of himself, combining every quality 
of artistic refinement with the starkness of crude realism* 

At his best Loti, with exquisite simplicity of style» 
where thought and expression are in perfect harmony, 
extracts from his life of exotic adventures the sweet 
of fantasy dyed deeply in reality. His characters, alive 
and vital, are symbols of rich sincerity and understand¬ 
ing. The passages of deUcatc imagery permeating his 
work are spontaneous and rich with the hues of glamour 
and romance. The cadence and rhythm of his prose 
testify to his conscientiousness as an artist, and to his 
sensitive and perceptive mind. 

Loti*s masterpiece is undoubtedly ** The Iceland 


Fisherman." He wrote the book with great care, and 
for a time the amorist was forgotten and the author 
only remained. " P^cheur dTslande " is only a simple 
story, but it is pregnant with dynamic power and 
shrewd intensity of life. Sombre pathos outlined with 
a delicate, transparent beauty provides a most impres¬ 
sive and fascinating piece of work, and the characters' 
nobility and simplicity stamp them as beings apart, 
and they are, in the most gracious sense, children of 
nature. This novel bids fair to become a really great 
epic of the sea. 

Elected to the Academy in 1891, Loti, the “ immortal 
singer of the sea,” retired from the Navy in 1910, and 
after playing an insignificant, but nevertheless honour¬ 
able part in the Great War, he died in June, 1923. 

Many have called Loti the supreme conceited egotist 
—^but he was less satisfied with himself than any man. 
It would be more true to say that the essence of him 
was his compassion. 


THE SEA: The Atlantic Ferry and Old Clipper Ships 


“ The Atluntie I'crry in the Twentieth Century." liy 
F. Keid Corson. 12.S. Od. (Sampson Low.) 

" Rough and Tumble on the Old Clipijer Ship.s." By 
Robert Ramsay. 10s. Gd. (Appleton.) 

The history of the Atlantic " ferry ’’ is the history not 
only of one particular sea route, but of progress in marine 
trans)K>rt the whole world over. For it is on this route, 
the most important of those which link the Old World to the 


than a record of the Atlantic .shipping lines, is more fas¬ 
cinating than many a novel. 

In a vivid style which sometimes startles by reason of its 
simplicity and frankness, Mr. Ramsay writes of life as 
he knew it on the old clipper ships at a time when sail was 
gradually (giving place to steam. The utter lack of literary 
artifice enhances the value of the book as a personal nar¬ 
rative of a vanished era and proves that if there is much to 



The Tya^-bullt Stonmahip ** Hudson '**— 
which onlorod tho Norddoutochor Lloyd 
Atlnntlc Sorvlce in Auguot, 16S6. 

From *'The-BluelRiband, the Romance ot the Atlantic Ferry,*' by ChaileB E. I.«e (Sampson Low). 


New, that competition has been keenest and the skill of the 
engineer and the sliipbuilder have reached Uieir highest 
expression. We see sail giving place to steam; the re¬ 
ciprocating engine to the turbine and the turbine being 
threatened by tho internal-combustion engine. The 
Atlantic has bran, and still is, one of the great battle grounds 
of modem enterprise where, beyond all others, the race is to 
the swift. All this is brought out by Mr. Corson in his 
.admirable book which, though it professes to be no more 


regret^in the passing of the sailing ship, there is also much 
for which to be thankful. For if the romance has gone, so 
has the inhuman brutality; if the chanty is no longer 
heard upon the seas, neither are the seaports infested with 
crimps and runners.” It is as well that the truth ^ould 
be told, even at the expense of a little false sentiment, and 
those who read this enthralling book will agree that the 
passing of sail is not without its compensations. 

Rolf Bennett* 
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Combinatioii 2D 


Stack compritint ^ 
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double 
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Doforrad Terms : 

Initial payment of 10/- followed by 
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SECTIONAL 

BOOIK^E 
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The collection of ornately-bound 
classics is no longer a cachet of 
learning. People now sift the har¬ 
vest from the presses. Works that 
custom cannot stale enter a working 
life-partnership. 

But mental frontiers cannot safely 
be limited. To aid the r advance¬ 
ment comes the Minty Bookcase. 



It enables one’s present library to 
grow without outgrowing the house. 
It looks and is a finished article of 
furniture deserving of pride. Yet, 
as will be seen below, each arrange¬ 
ment can instantly be enlarged as 
need arises. 


Combinatioii 8D 

Stack ciimpriaing two double acetiora 
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width 2 ir. In Oak. XftafSU 
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Initial payment of 13/9 followed by 
11 monthly payments of tame amount. 


There are units and depths for every size of books now issued, 
to keep them clean, ready and orderly. Style and workmanship 
ent rely British. Glazed and finished to suit your preference. 


MINTY BOOKCASES CAN BE PURCHASED 
BY DEFERRED PAYMENTS 


1 l*^r//e /oi NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing fMt*t particulan of MINTY Bmkeaut, 
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1 .! 

(Dept. 9), 44-45, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 

NEW a ENLARGED LONDON SHOWROOMS: 123, VUtwi. Sb. W.itinimUr, S.W.1 
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Poets’ Corner 


THE POET WITH A DOUBLE 

Last Poems of John Freeman 

“ Last Poems.” By John Freeman. With an Intro¬ 
duction by J. C. Squire. 5s. net. (Macmillan.) 

It is always with a pang that one reads tlie words ** Last 
Poems *’ on the cover of a book by a beloved and admired 
poet; but the pang comes with a shtarper poignancy when 
one reflects that the volume contains, not the last sheaf 
of an achieved harvest, the last evening songs of a veteran 
who has passed in the plenitude of years, but the work, 
much of it fragmentary and unflnished. of a poet who 
perished in the noon of life with his singing powers unabated. 
And such a ]x>et was John Freeman, who died ju.st eighteen 
months ago after a too brief, but amazingly strenuous 
life of forty-nine years. J ust how strenuous that life was, 
few, even of the lovers of his poetry, could have realised, 
unless by chance they had discovered that John Freeman, 
in spite of the handicap of an ailing lx>dy, had carved 
himself out two diverse careers in life -that of a business 
man and that of a poet. As Mr. Squire tells us in his 
admirable introduction : 

” At the age of thirteen he entered the service of the Liver¬ 
pool Victoria Friendly Society ; when he died he had risen 
to the very top (jf this great organisation, and was Secretary, 
Director, and (in the words of a colleague) ‘ the Chief Executive 
Officer directing very successfiilly and efficiently the operations 
of a stale of over seven thousand engaged in the business of 
Industrial and National Health Insurance with many millions 
of contracts and funds of j^uo.ooo.oco.' ” 

How little the readers of his profound reflective mcta> 
physical poems would over have dreamed their writer 
was leading these two lives, at least superflcially; for 
there is little doubt that in the inmost recesses of his 
being the two lives, with all their discords, were resolved 
into a profound harmony. 


LIFE 

Wilfrid Gibion 


Freeman during his life was never a popular poet, though 
his work was loved by a circle of his fellow-craftsmen. 
He was no writer of facile and taking verse; and these 
last poems, like their predecessors, are not to be lightly 
scanned or lightly appraised; they are to be read and re¬ 
read, brooded and pondered over and gradually absorbed 
into one's consciousness for its eternal enrichment. Of 
course it would be easy to chatter brightly about Freeman’s 
metrical invention and about the amazing craftsmanship 
of his work, that strangely original verse which, if it did 
not always move with a ripple and swing, had a sinewy 
strength and fibre, a texture interwoven of emotion and 
intellect; but what can a mere reviewer say of the spirit 
of poetry which informs all that Freeman wrote, except 
to tell the reader that it is there and bid him hasten to 
hearken to its voice ? What can be said about Mr. Free¬ 
man’s work has been said so admirably by Mr. Squire 
that there seems little need for anyone else to speak. 
His introduction seems to me as nearly a^lequatc as any 
introduction to poetry can be; and I feel tempted to 
quote another passage in which he asserts something that 
needed to be asserted, and should be pondered by those 
who only know Freeman's work fragmentarily in antholo¬ 
gies. Freeman was indeed the ix)cl of his beloved trees, 
but he was something more tlian a singer of the beauties 
of Nature. 

” Tie never wore his heart on his sleeve, but those who 
are fit to find the key may find it, and when they do they 
will discover that, except onl; the late Roliert Bridges, 
he was love’s truest scholar among mocleni poets. Were 
all his love poetry assembled, Swinburne’s words might 
far more aptly be applied to it than to Gautier's scented 
novel: ' This is a golden book of spirit- and sense.’ ” 


MILTON IN FRANCE 


A STUDY OF WORDSWORTH 


‘‘'Life of Milton, together with Observations on * Para¬ 
dise 1 -ost.* ” By l-ouis Jiacine. Translated vith an 
Intn/luction by Katherine John. 6s. (Hogartli Press.) 

Katherine John, in translating Louis Racine's " Life 
of Milton ” together with his ” Observations on Paradise 
Lost,” has undertaken a wortliy labour of love, l^uis 
Racine may be known to some as the youngest son of 
the overshadowing Jean, and to others as a very dull poet, 
but to few is he known as an admiring translator and 
critic of Milton. And Louis deserves a better fate, for his 
sensibilities were refined enough to reveal to him superlative 
poetry even when he was quite incapable of creating super¬ 
lative—-or oven mediocre—poetry for himself. 

Katherine John has increased the value of her book by 
prefacing her translations of Racine with an essay on 
Racine's Miltonic predecessors. Information regarding St. 
Maur, the Abb6 Mareuil, and Anne-Marie du Bocage which 
tells of the several treatments of Milton is not readily 
accessible. In Katherine John's introduction the reader 
must not expect a thoroughly comprehensive analysis 
of Miltonic influence in France; the scope of the book 
and the fact that the introduction points primarily to 
the succeeding translations forbid an exhaustive treatise, 
but enough is said to present ’to the casual reader an 
adequate background for Racine's work, and enough is 
inpUed te stimulate the more serious reader to a further 
investigation of his own. H. £. 


” Wordsworth.” By Herbert Read. loa. 6d. 

(Jonathan Cape.) 

In reprinting the Clark Lectures which he gave at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Mr. Herbert Read has produced a 
concise, lucid and in some ways challenging volume, which 
will take its place among the really important studies of 
William Wordsworth. His book is in no sense an '* intro¬ 
duction ” to tlie works of the poet; it is rather an im¬ 
mensely valuable epilogue, to be read and debated by 
those who are already familiar with Professor Harper's 
careful survey of the facts of Wordsworth's life. 

In expounding his theory of the relationship between 
Wordsworth's life and his poetic activity, Mr. Read has 
supported his case by pertinent references to the poems and 
to the known facts. He explains much by a discussion 
of Wordsworth's early love for Annette Vallon, and in view 
of the fact that ihost of his greatest poetry was written 
in the decade after his first meeting with Annette, there 
are good grounds for maintaining that his ” thwarted 
emotions found an external and objective compensation 
in his poetry.” 

Among the most notable parts of Mr. Read's study are 
his. examination—and refutation—of the claim that 
Wordsworth is a philosophical poet; hit rqection of tiie 
view that Coleridge had a decisive influence on Words- 
worth’s work; and bis aaaljrsia of Wordsworth's doctrihe 
of the relation between leelinf and poetry. £. H, 
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A VARIETY OF SINGERS 

Collected Poems and a New Poet of the Country-side 


“ Poems for Children.” By Walter de la Mare, 

7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

” Hazards.” By Wilfiid Gibson. 5s. (Macmillan.) 

*' The Armed Muse.” By Herbert E. Palmer. 3s. od. 
(Hogarth Press.) 

” Ploughed Earth,” By Claude Colleer Abbott, ss 
(Constable.) ^ ' 

” Winter Movement.” By Julian Bell. ss. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

” Early Poems.” By Humbert Wolfe. Os. (Black- 
well.) 

Fortunately, in the House of Poetry there are many 
Mansions. There is one for Edmund Blunden as well as 
one for T. S. Eliot; and one for de la Mare as well as one 
for D. H. Lawrence. It is necessary to fortify oneself 
with some such reflection 
befoie embarking upon the 
review of poets as many and 
various as those whose late.st 
books are here under consider¬ 
ation. How else justify tlieir 
inclusion in one group ? For 
certainly nothing unites them 
except their claim, each in his 
degree, to a Mansion in the 
accommodating House afore¬ 
said, All arc poets, and there 
the bond ends. Let there be no 
labelling, therefore, or classifi¬ 
cation ; and let chance decide 
who shall come first or last. 

Here, then, is Walter de la 
Mare. Into one handsome 
volume his publishers have 
collected all his books of poetry 
for children : '* Songs of Cliiltl- 
Iiood ”—that rare little book 
first issued under the p.scu- 
donym of Walter Ramal; 

” Peacock Pic ” ; three .songs 
from ” Cro.ssings ” and others 
from ” Flora ” and ” Down- 
Adowii-Dorry ” ; and about 
twenty poems never before 
printed in book form. For 
many Mr. de la Marc is at his 
best when, as a i)oct, he writes 
for cluldren. The world he 
inhabits is small and dewy- 
clear, full of sweet echoes lost 
to adult cars, and innocent as 

the first morning of time. No( Prom n ilr.iwiiif; 

that a child would understand 

all the poems, for instance, in this collection. But then 
“ understanding ” is not the first requisite Mr. de la .Mare 
asks of his readers. It is onoiigli if you know how to listen ; 
for music is the key to his world. And who like a child 
know's how to listen ? The i^rcsenl volume, therefore, is 
addressed not so much to children as to the child in us all. 
To confess that these poems mean nothing to you is to 
confess that the child in you is dead. To enjoy them is to 
let the poet conduct you back to that immaculate world 
where once you had free access but to which, since under¬ 
standing lias dulled your vision, you have since lost the way. 
Small need, therefore, that Mr. de la Mare should end liis 
delightful preface with an apology ; "I hope at least they 
won't do anylxxly, liowever young, or even old, any harm.” 
We f6r one are glad that a fioet still lives who, in this 
sophisticated age, can light us the way to a lost innocence. 

After Mr. de la Mare comes Wilfrid (Gibson—and let 
chance take the responsibility! ” Hazards ” contains 

some hundred and thirty ix>eins and is dated ” 1928 1030.” 
For Mr. Gibson is a prolific poet. Not that prodigality will 
ensure anybody admission to the House of I^oetry. No 
Mansion awaits the poetic journalist there. It is not enough 


merely to fAitiA poetically; and that, it must be owned, 
is Mr. Gibson's danger. He has poetic thoughts. Whether 
it be coming down on a winter's morning to let the sweep 
in, or seeing in the waiting-room at Euston a group of 
Russian emigrants bound for Canada, Mr. Gibson will 
instinctively turn the incident into a poem. Well and good 
—so long as it does not become a trick. Usually this poet's 
instinctive sense of the dramatic saves him. His eye is 
quick to catch the antilogy of things and he has a fine 
ability in setting the incident dowm on paper. Never¬ 
theless '* Hazards ” would have been a better book if the 
inspiration had of tenor waited for a white heat. 

Lack of lieat was never a fault in Herbert Palmer’s 
^ poetry. In many ways, *' The 

Armed Muse,” small Ixjok as it is, 
is the best he lias yet given us. 
It is urgent with life, ever fierce; 
■* For you .iro rich and I am potir; 
And yrm'rc a tower and I'm 
a clod. 

And you art* verminous with 
Power, 

And 1 am much oppressed with 
God.” 

That is the very stuff of 
ix>ctry ; and ju.st to be able 
to write like that argues a 
training rare in these days. 
More, it argues an intensity of 
feeling that, compared with 
so much modern poetry, is 
as blood to water. Moreover 
Mr. I*aliner has a philosophy: 
no second-hand pliilosopliy won 
from books; but one wrenched 
by sufiering clean out of life 
itself. Of all the books in this 
varied collection, his is the one 
wc most cordially recommend. 

After such full-bloodedness, 
the poetry of Manrite Baring 
has almost the elegant air 
of the eighteenth century. 
Secure in his religious faith he 
writes like one shut off from life 
in the cool and rather dim seclu¬ 
sion of the cloister. Even when 
lie is writing of the War his 
sorrow, beautifully expressed, is 
Mr. W. H. Davies, a personal, almost])rivate, affair, 
l-rom a ilr.iwiiiB by R.ipliaol Nilson. It is :i relief to come Out into 

the open country with ('laiide 
Colleer Abbott. For one thing, his poetry is more objective. 
He gives one the feeling of long horizons of ploughed clay and 
wide sweeps of open sky. And yet, ]nitting his fiook asid<', no 
clear emotion remains, no memory of lines like Mr. J*almiT’s; 
rather, one feels, here is a poet to watch. Julian Bell is a 
name new to us and his poetry is not quite like any we have 
over read. JIc dedicates his Ixiok to Richard'Jetferii's and 
certainly he has Jefteries’.s exact eye for rural matters— 
but he has none of Jefferies's juarring sentimentality. 
Obviously, and admiltetlly, he ha.s becMi rcailing Gerard 
Manley Hopkins: thence his occasional ruggedness. He has 
the eye of a jKiet and he has painfully chiselled for himself 
a persoiuil technique. That is very much indeed ; but 
whether he has the heart of a poet remains to he seen. 

And so chance brings us at last to Humbert Wolfe, whom 
apparently, popularily and import 11 nalc publishers have 
persiiadeil to reprint in one volume his early work. But 
not even a new i>refacc can give these verses much value 
now - unless it be of interest lO you to see the facile but 
]»rentice hand of a poet learning its craft. 'I'o us ” l^arly 
Booms ” reveals only a olic.rming dexterity. 

C. Hknrv NVakrf.n. 
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Recent 


Fiction 


MOSTLY GERMAN: 

A Collection of Foreign Fiction 

“ The Forest Ship/’ By Arnold Hollriegel. 78. 6d. 

(Putnams.) ,, . 

“ Flint.” By M. Herbert Read. 7s. 6d. (Noel 

Dougla.s.) , r, 

” Recollections and Other Tales.” By Ion Creanga. 

78. 6d. (Dent.) 

“The Kingdom of Love.” By Max Brod. 78. Od. 

(Martin Seeker.) 

” Faber.” By Jacob Wassermann. 7s. od. (Allen & 

Unwin.) 

” The Name of Action.” By Graham Greene. 78. 6d. 

(Heinemann.) 

Translation is chancy work both for the creator of a 
book and the a: tisan. How is a man who is only a crafts¬ 
man to realise the deeper meanings the artist gives his 
work ? And when the translator is her¬ 
self an artist—as in the case of Miss 
Ethel Mayne—how can she be sure of 
getting a book to turn into English that 
shall be worthy of her delicate percep¬ 
tions ? In ” The Forest Ship,” by Arnold 
Hollriegel. she has to deal with a mixture 
of travel and story on which her fine art 
is wasted. A number of dull people have 
taken a trip to the Amazon, and their 
boat is held up by a revolution. Half¬ 
way through the book one of the pas¬ 
sengers gives an historical sketch of 
Pizarro’s expedition in the time of Charles 
V. Though shapeless and wordy, as ” A 
Book of the Amazon River,” ” The 
Forest Ship” has its place. Those going 
' thither in search of butterflies or similar 
game will find it interesting. 

” Flint ” is the story of a crippled 
musician who, born in Ruasia and educated 
in Paris, goes as soon as he is grown up 
to America. From thence, owing to his 
foolishness in not obtaining expert advice, 
he is presently deported. The writer's 
English could be improved. He^ says 
” Financial success came, and the couple 
took off several months for a holiday in 
F.urope.” This example also shows how 
bald is Mr. Read's style. On the other 
hand the scenes depicted arc* interesting, 
especially those of the hero’s early days 
on the Russian farm. 

It is a pit y tha+Creanga’s'' Recollections ’ ’ 
were not publisned in a slim volume by 
themselves, for they are followed by some 
enchanting fairy tales which would have 
made a Christmas gift-book for children. 

Combined they fall between two stools, and 
may miss the |iopularity they deserve. It 
is however a good thing %o be able to read 
in English the work of this distinguished Rumanian. 

In the excellently translated ” Kingdom of Love,” by 
Max Brod. are many flickering phrases which excite and 
stimulate. He lias a lyrical power which it is pleasant to 
discover. He says such tilings as—” the peculiar delight 
in adventure which is not far removed from wisdom,” 
and at once you see a gay procession of adventurers, 
those pioneers who since tlie beginning have gone forth 
fipom viks and homesteads, and before that from caves 
and boles. He talks of ” the ancient dark delight without 
which the earth would be so poor,” and under the moon 
lover bends to lover all the world over. The story is that 
Of a man who has been unjustty condemned to a term of 


By 

C. A. Dawson Scott 

•a 

imprisonment through, as he imagines, the jealous hatred 
of an old schoolfellow. He is obsessed by fear of this 
man’s hatred, and sets oS to prove the matter. The result 
is an unconvincing story of wanderings which eventually 
reveal that he has been mistaken in his fear. The account 
of a Jewish settlement on Mount Carmel is good but not 
apposite, in fact the writer appears to have written his 
story round a journey he has taken rather than have made 
the cruise incidental to the tale. 

When will writers learn that information vital to their 
stories must not be conveyed by long-winded confessions 
made by minor characters ? This clumsy device shows 
lethargy of mind. The information should be given by 
means of scenes and events; it ^ould 
happen, not be narrated. To give it in 
this way means extra work and fine 
handling, but unless a man will take 
trouble and more trouble over his work, 
unless he will do it better than he can— 
why write ? Jacob Wassermann is in this 
respect a sinner. His chorus in ” Faber, 
or the Lost Years,” is Faith, the lady- 
•help, who during the absence of the wife, 
explains to the husband why and how his 
wife has changed to him during the years 
in wliich he has been absent as a prisoner 
of war. 

This is a book of fine psychology, and 
therefore one could wish that Miss Mayne 
had been its translator. We should not 
then have h^xl phrases so strange to an 
English ear as ” we reached a bosk, 
which appeared like a burst of flame of 
a hundred colours,” and ” she talked 
like a hodge-podge.” So bad is the 
translation that we are left wondering 
over some of the meanings. Could Jacob 
Wassermann really have given us such 
stiff and stilted dialogue ? It is im¬ 
possible to tell. 

The finest of these six novels is un¬ 
doubtedly ” The Name of Action,” by 
Graham Greene. This is surprising, for 
Mr. Wassermann has a fine reputation, 
and tlie x>sychology of Faber shows that 
he has depth and an unusually keen 
appreciation of values, but this book, 
at least, is without humour, a heavy 
and wordy tale. On the other hand 
” The Name of Action,” which has humour 
and emotional fire, is but a fantasy. 
Mr. Greene is so gifted a writer that he 
. should cry ” Hold 1 Enough !” till he 
can find a theme worthy of his powers. 
The Name of Action ” is the story of a revolution 
in southern Germany which is engineered by a young 
Englishman for no particular reason. He has fallen 
in love with the wile of the dictator, a woman whom 
Mr. Greene brings to life and who is an enchanting 
creation. The change at Trier to a democracy is. made 
because the dictator is not man enough to take to him* 
self the woman to whom he is married. Mr. Greene 
hits the truth when he declares that if a state is to 
have permanency it must be built by normal peojfie and 
run on normal lines. The book arrests attention for the 
thought underlying its fantasy and for the emotkinal 
charm of the writing. 



Mr* Atdbua Huxley, 

From • drawing by D. NichotaoD. 
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THE MYSTERY GAME 
Outwitting the Detective 

** The Murder at the Vicarage.” By Agatha Christie. 

7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

” Account Paid.” By Collin Brooks. 7s. 6d. 

(Hutchinson.) 

” The Three R's.” By ” Ganpat.” 7s. Od. (Hoddcr 

ft Stoughton.) 

” Man in a Black Hat.” By Temple Thurston. 75.6d. 

(Constable.) 

” The Governor of Kattowitz.” By Graham Seton. 

7 S. 6d. (Butterworth.) 

Hercules. Esq.” By Gwyn Evans. 7s. 6d. (Shay- 

lor.) 

” The Clue of the Silver Key.” By Edgar Wallace. 

7s. 6d. (Hodder ft Stoughton.) 

” Plain Murder.” By C. S. Forester. 7s. 6d. (John 

Luie.) 

Macaulay had a habit, his biographer tells us. of 
periodically testing his mental faculties to assure himself 
they were as keen as they used to be. The modem reader 
of mysteries and thrillers might act on this suggestion, 
and whenever a new detective story appears t*y to discover 
whether or not he had lost his cunning in solving a problem 
or guessing the villain. It is excellent sport. An author 
sets out to baffle and the reader pits his wits against him ; 
on the one side is the arch-deceiver, and on the other 
side the man struggling against deception ; the qu'sstion 
is. who will win. 

Probably not a single member of the Crime Club will 
detect unaided the secret in Agatha Christie’s ” Murder 
at the Vicarage.” There is good reason why. Mrs. 
Christie is an adept at throwing dust in our eyes. Her 
latest story is not so subtle as ” Roger Ackroyd.” but it 
is remarkably adroit, and the plot depends entirely upon 
false suggestion. Let me make a frank confession. 1 
flattered myself upon a perfectly satisfactory unravelling 
of the riddle, and I was utterly wrong. A double surprise 
came when I found that in place of the conventional 
detective of fiction a quaint old lady who poked her nose 
into other people’s business was the triumi^ant picker-up 
of clues which eluded everybody else. The book is rich 
in humour also, and if only Mrs. Christie were more par¬ 
ticular in her grammar (which is quite deplorable at times) 
she could be congratulated on another masterpiece. At 
all events she ” plays the game.” and gives us a splendid 
run. 

Then there is Mr. Collin Brooks with his ingenious 
* .Account Paid.” He laughs at us in his preface by making 
a bland assurance that the identity of the villain is ” obvious 
from the first few chapters.” What with a murdered 
heroine who is not murdered, mistaken identities, changed 
names and double crossings, it takes a very shrewd brain 
indeed to detect the facts—indeed Mr. Brooks bimseli 
requires three final chapters to explain them, and that is 
the only weakness in a very strong and original book. 
Explanations should be crisp, dramatic, convincing and 
not confused with multitudinous details and fine-spun 
arguments. But it is a well devised tale on new lines, 
and it leads to a terrific climax. 

” Ganpat ” plays the game also, and keeps us on the 
alert. The villains in ” The Three R’s ” arc melodramatic, 
and when they arranged the killing of M. Guichard they 
wove their snares vWth such wizard skill that only a master- 
wizard like R^n^ Fauconnier could possibly disentangle 
the threads. How it was achieved is Ganpat’s ” task 
to shbw. and in a mixture of wild adventure and gentle 
romance he thoroughly succeeds. 

I have often wondered why novelists do not resort 
more frequently to the strange lore of the Rosicrudans. 
Lytton turned it to good account, and even Thackeray 
yielded to its fascination. But Mr. Temple Thurston in 
** Man in a Black Hat ” has given us a weird figure in a 
certain Gollancz who might have been modelled from the 
Count Saint-Germains bdmself—a creature possessed of 
the ancient wisdom and powers of sorcery enabling him 
to retain his youth, to defy death and to project his spirit 
into places which his physical body did not reach. This 


is a tale for lovers of the occult, with Some hair-raising 
situations. 

Am I mistaken in a.ssuming that Mr. Graham Seton 
changed his mind when half-way through writing ” The 
Governor of Kattowitz ” ? Why should a sensuous and 
repulsive ruffian and trickster like Conrad Pusov suddenly 
change .into a love-sick hero prattling of sunshine and 
sugar and sweethearts ?—and why should the pure and 
beautiful Maria who feared and loathed him abandon her 
real hero Hans and murmur that .she had loved the rogue 
Conrad all the time ? It is inexplicable, and an enigma 
that no one will be greatly interested in elucidating. 

We can turn from this topsy-turvydom to the sheer 
extravaganza of ” Hercules, Esq.,” where for a round 
million pounds a dauntless and resourceful hero so thor¬ 
oughly achieves the impossible that he puts his cla.ssic 
namesake of ancient Greece to shame. Or we might disport 
ourselves with the incredible coincidences in Mr. Edgar 
Wallace’s ” Clue of the Silver Key ” and wonder whether 
we are really sppposed to take such things seriously. 
Finally we can glance at Mr. Fore.ster’s ” Plain Murder ” 
in which no psychological point whatever arises—a story 
of crime so crude that the only mystery it suggests is why 
it was written. If it were to analyse the pangs and re¬ 
actions of criminals, that was done effectively, once and 
for all, by Godwin in ” Caleb Williams ” a century ago. 

J. Cuming Walters. 


A LARGE CANVAS 

” Jim Redlake,” By Francis Brett-Young. 10s. Od. 

(Heinemann.) 

This is a bulky, full-dress novel of the familiar Dickensian 
type that begins at the beginning and pursues its hero 
through childhood, youth and early manhood with remorse¬ 
less thoroughness. Doubtless it will appeal to many readers 
by its undoubted charm of idyllic description and sober 
precision of style. For ourselves we hardly feel that Mr. 
Brett-Young, in choosing so large a canvas for the display 
of his talents, has been quite well inspired. The progress 
of the story is of necessity slow, and the doings of the 
characters, like the characters themselves, lack tlie vitality 
that would keep our attention through the seven hundred 
and eighty-seven pages of the book. This is the more 
unfortunate as one remembers with regret the special 
distinction of his earlier books, with their eerie suggestion 
of hidden things behind the landscape and figures of the 
Welsh Marches. They had something strange and penetrat¬ 
ing about them tliat was not commonplace. 

Mr. Brett-Young’s interesting little candle of tender 
and mystical flame will light up a dark romantic cabin 
like ” The Dark Tower,” but when it comes to a large aud 
imposing modern edifice like ” Jim Redlake ” the effect, 
to say the least of it, is dim. The autJior's foreword informs 
us that the names are taken from the Ordnance Survey, 
and the characters themselves partake somewhat of their 
abstract and schematic fount. Jim’s father, the selfish 
successful novelist of tradition, and his grandmother, the 
wicked stepmother of our nurseries, though planned on 
familiar enough lines, hardly carry off the imposture, though 
the lady is assisted by a Jane Austen-like definiteness of 
outline. Moreover from the beginning we become aware 
that the author has in his mind firmly divided his creatures 
into the sheep and the goats, and this wiry line of demarca¬ 
tion can be only too clearly traced right down the wliole 
ninety-four of them. 

However, once he has accepted this rather primitive state 
of things, the reader who will persist will find much to 
reward him. There is a good deal of the old charm in the 
description of the Leicestershire country-side with its 
sporting doctors and parson.s, its local squabbles and the 
snobbish behaviour of those who aim at getting in with 
the county.*' Better still is the momentary glimpse of 
the wilder beauty the Welsli Border country and the 
ancestral, almost haunted mansion of Trewern. 
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SOME NEW PLAYS 

Lord Dunsany’s Fantasy 

" The Old Folk of the Centuries.” By Lord Dunsany. 

(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

" Wonderful Zoo.” By F. Sladen-Smith. 3s. 6d. 

(Sidgwick & Jackson.l 

” ('aptain Banner.” By George K. Prccdy. 3s. Gd. 

(Bodley Head.) ^ 

” The Love-Tiff.” Translated by Frederic Spencer. 

2s, Gd. (Blackwell.) 

” Hamlet.” By May Wynne. 7.S. Gd. (Alston 

Kivers.) 

I-ord Dunsany'a new play appears in a limited edition, of 
which the first hundred copies are autographed. It is a 
fantasy, true to the Diin.sany type—or formula, if you like : 
and yet a formula which no one else can handle with the 
authentic Dunsany touch : romance and i)edantry, riot¬ 
ously intertwined. We have the solemn professor of 
entomology, deep in appropriate tomes : the good woman 
who ** does " for him : the little girl, to whom the routine 
of enchantment comes as a matter of course : the crabbed 
witch with cat and cottage: and the fairy prince, turned 
by the witch into an unusual buttcrlly which the professor 
laboriously ensnares. But the prince, when restored to 
human shape, turns out to be not a prince at all, but a 
somewhat bewildered little London guttersnipe, whom the 
professor’s hou.sckecpcr (.she would !) promptly packs off to 
school. What happens to him thereafter forms the rest 
of the play : for he finds I^rd Dunsany’s fantastic academy 
so little to his taste that he returns to brave the witch 
again and gets himself re-enchanted. This is all worked 
out in the fanciful vein which l.,ord Dunsany’s readers will 
expect. It is unlikely to be seen on any commercial stage ; 
but it Ls well within the scope of dramatic societies, and 
should not lack interpreters. A most charming trifle. 

Another uncommercial fantasy (stranger and deeper than 
I.x>rd Dunsany’s) which the alert society cannot afford to 
miss, is •' Wonderful Zoo.” At first it seems disconnected, 
with its grotesque procession of characters and swift¬ 
changing scenes. But it grows in coherence, this picture 
of a lunatic at large for a day, a ]>u/;«led but interested 
spectator of the life of a cit}^ In his small space and 


By 

Graham Sutton 

seemingly haphazard manner, Mr. Sladcn-Smith has a good 
deal to say about man and his achievements : and says it 
with entertaining competence. 

” Captain Banner ” is a semi-historical romance, based 
on the story of Caroline Matilda of Denmark, sister to 
George III. Its scene is the prison-fortress of ” Wisberg ” 
(Hamlet’s Elsinore) whither the disgraced queen is sent to 
die as unostentatiously as may be: its hero, the dour 
prison-governor who may regain the favour of the court 
through her death. Mr. Pre^y has excellently conveyed 
the grim atmosphere of Wisberg ; but as a whole, the play 
falls short of its setting and theme, and of its publisher’s 
praises. Its style is stiff and even a little pedantic, the 
texture of its plot somewhat thin (a few more characters, 
and a more complicated clasli of interests, might have 
helped here). It is more real and human, certainly, than 
the cloak-and-sword type of drama which was Mr. Preedy’s 
alternative and which he is at pains to avoid ; but his 
emotions strike one as being hardly big enough for the 
tragic atmosphere which he builds up. 

A far cry, from this to Moli^re. ” The Love Tiff ” is a 
translation, in rhymed couplets, of the short comedy which 
Valville extracted from -Moli^jre’s ” D6pit Amoureux.” 
Two pitfalls lurk for the rhymed-couplcteer—the monotony 
which comics from his finding his task too easy, and the 
obscurity which comes from his finding it too hard. Mr. 
Spencer avoids them both ; he also solves the major prob¬ 
lem of the Moliere-iranslator—namely, to get his dialogue 
colloquial without losing his ” period.” And the residt, 
with its neat rhyming, is one of the happiest Molicre- 
versions that has cropped up for some time. 

Miss Wynne’s ” Hamlet” is Shakespeare’s novelised, 
with a good deal of the original dialogue done into prose. 
Why ? ” This novel has a unique appeal ” say the pub¬ 

lishers. It adds some old Scandinavian records and legends, 
also a tender passion of Horatio for Ophelia. Why, again ? 
By reading it, “ lovers of Shakespeare will learn more fully 
to understand the great ma.ster and his masterpiece.” 
levers of Shakespeare, please note. 


ENGLISH DRAMA AT THE NADIR 
The Year l8oo- l85o 

•' Niucliriilh (\*iitury Drama: iSoo 1830.” By 
Allarrlyfc Nic:(ill. j vi»ls. 30s. ((’ainbridftt* 
Diiivorsity Pnss.) 

l*rofes.sor Allan., ce Nicoll has now brought liis history 
of the drama in lOngland up to tlio middle years of last 
century, and the present vtduiiie is even more welcome 
than its predecessors. hVjr it covers the times when our 
English stage was at ils lowest ebb, when extravagan/as 
and farces of little or no merit were the stock theatrical 
fare, wlien the playwrights were hacks and men of letters 
either negiceted or mi|iun«erst(KKl the drama. Exactly 
how deep were tlie depths reacherl can be a])precialc(l only 
by a detailed study such as Professor Nicoll gives us here. 

It is, in ;.pite of its shortcoiiiings, an inqiortaiit age, 
because it forms the link betAveen the theatre of Slieridan 
and the age of Kobc'rtson, who was, in a remote and primi¬ 
tive way, the Iierahl of the dramatic renaissance. And it 
is moreover a well-docuniented age, for the author has had 
to index in his hand-list of plays (which fonns the second 
volume) between jo,tH>o and 12 o<x) titles—^as against the 
600 in the I0ix>-i7oo volume. 

The^ whole work contains much acute criticism of the 
QondiUon of the theatre, of the playwrights, of the audiences. 


and succeeds in giving a vivkl picture of the age. But for 
two imints in particular one is grateful to the author. He 
says something that has badly needed saying for some time. 
In tbe first place, he suggests that the Komaiitic poets 
” have long been the spoilt children of literature,” and that 
it is lime wo rccognisca that their failure to write for the 
.stage maj’ liave been less the theatre's fault than tlieir own. 
I'ew witli a knowledge of the stage and its ncexls w'ould 
dissent in tliese days from the opinion that the ^locts failed 
as playwrights, not because they were loo good for the 
theatre but because they were too bad for it. A great 
dramatist needs a far greater sweep of imagination and 
a much finer technique than the jioet: above all he needs 
the jxivver of seeing and iKirtraying objectively wliat the 
egocentric jKiei c.'in treat only subjectively. 

'Die secor.d point is allied to thi.s. ITofessor Nicoll 
suggests that criticism at this period was unhelpful. 7 'ho 
“great” critics—Coleridge, Lamb and Wazlitt--were 
indcctl some of the worst dramatic critics we have had, 
because they wrote of the theatre from any point of view 
but tliat of thcatricallsm. Hazlitt ofTeuds least, but only 
Malone had any real idea of what the theatre in his time 
needed. 

But the theatre had to wait almost till this century before 
there arose a race of critics capable of directing her course, 
and a race of dramatists able to S|.)ccd her on it. 

H. R. 
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FIVE BOOKS ON THE WAR 

Mons, Verdun and the Kitchener Armies 

“The Advaace From Mons." By Walter Blocm. 

78. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 

“ Verdun." By Marshal Petain. 12s. 6d. (Elkin 

Mathews & Marrot.) 

“ The Yarn of a Yeoman.' 

(Hutchinson.) 

"The Kitchener Armies." 

By V. W. Germains. 

78. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 

" Secret Service." By 

Major-C^neral Sir George 

Aston. K.C.B. i8s. 

(Fal>er & Faber.) 

The words " Advance 
from Mons ’* have a curi¬ 
ous ring, so accustomed 
are we to think of 1914 in 
terms of the famous 
Retreat. The title shows 
of course that the book is 
by a German, though its 
scope covers more than 
the thrust through Belgium 
into France, for it includes 
the retreat from the Marne 
to the Aisne as well. It is 
claimed to be the most 
accurate war-book that has 
come out of Germany, and 
in the foreword no less an 
authority on 1914 than Sir James Edmonds summarises it as 
one of the most graphic and dramatic accounts of the War 
yet written. The author, who served as a captain in the 
12th Brandenburg Grenadiers, was a trained writer before 
1914 for he was the author of tliree novels dealing with the 
h'ranco-German War. The descriptions are vivid and tell¬ 
ing, and nothing can beat the words which tell of the 
author's first experience of shrapnel: " Another tearing 
scream, and another, four in close succession- —gorr 1—gorr ! 

—^gorr 1—gorr ! and four bursts --crash !—crash !—crash ! 

—crash I —a hove our 
heads, but this time on 
the roofs of the houses, 
and a rain of broken 
slates rattled down on 
our helmets and 
shoulders. A most 
devilish, damnable feel¬ 
ing ! " Xon tneminisse 
juvat. ('aptain Blocm 
was frankly impressed 
by the British army, and 
not only its musketry 
but its artillery as well 
seem to have come as a 
surprise. Seeing that 
this book has been 
translated by one, and 
sponsored b y another 
professional historian, 
one cannot escape a 
malicious thrill of glee 
over the error on page 
16 regarding the date of 
the battle of Spicheren 
in 1870. 

Marshal Petain's 
book " Verdun" is of a different stamp. He was 
not, like Captain Bloem, a mere pawn but in high com¬ 
mand, and his volume has not therefore the subjective 
interest of The Advance from Mons." Although he gives 
a good picture of the actual fighting it is with bold sweeps 
of the brush, and he necessarily begins with a reasoned 
account of the general position on the. Western Front at 


By 

Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Whitton, C.M.G. 

the end of 1915. We do not actually come to Verdun until 
one quarter of the volume has been passed, and the terrific 
combats round it arc succeeded by the counter-thrust 
which led to the Somme, 1916. The technical interest in 
the book consists in an examination of the value of per¬ 
manent fortifications and 
Marshal Petain believes 
that Verdun provides the 
most valuable lesson of the 
War in this respect; his 
verdict is that of General 
Normand, "The army 
unquestionably won the 
battle, but concrete con¬ 
tributed its share." The 
fighting wliich l>egan in 
February lasted until 
nearly the end of the year, 
and tlie triumphant French 
offensive moved the 
(ierman Crown Prince to 
a pathetic confession of 
the biiierness of failure. 
'I'his book is adequately 
mapped but we know what 
Carlyle must have felt 
when he moaned, "a 
Sibylline indexlcss farrago 
yet not without some briglit jewels in the blind, dark, 
awful belly of it.” " Verdun ” is not quite as bad as that, 
but it could do with an index all the same. 

" J'hc Yarn of a Yeoman " is a cajiital book. It has been 
written, to a certain e-\lent, as an antidote to " All ^uiet 
on the Western Front." The whole story goes with a swing. 

The next book recalls the sense of wonder one ex¬ 
perienced in when the words " Kitchener's 

Army" first struck the eye. Was not " The King’s 
Army ” good enough ? However, recruits rolled up fast 

enough which was the 
main thing, but inevit¬ 
ably the old regular 
army did not at first feel 
that this strange new 
thing was part of itself. 
There is a mass of 
statistical a n d useful 
information in this book, 
})resentcd in a clear and 
intcrc.sting way. There 
is too the usual New 
Army gibe against the 
staff on page 209, and 
something about admis¬ 
sion to, and training 
at, Camberley that is 
]K?rilously like nonsense* 
Sir 'George Aston's 
l>ook is unfortunately 
named. There is very 
little of real " Secret 
Service " in it and what 
tlicre is seems rather 
vieux jeu. There is a 
perpetual far horizon, 
it is always jam on the 
next page but never jam on the page you are reading, and 
much of the text reminds one of the announcements 
preliminary to the " Royal Nonesuch " in " Huckleberry 
Finn." But as regards certain incidents in the (ireat War 
in which secrecy was of absolutely vital importance the 
book is written wjHi that lightness of touch and those 
frequent fla^'hes of humour that are Sir George's own. 


By S. F. Hatton. los. Od. 



French Soldiere bar the 
road at Baaen elation. 

Prom •' The Revolver Republic." by G. E. R. Gedye (ArrowsmUb). 



6«inch Howitsor. 

Peeitlon near Mamets, 1916. 

From ‘*Tbe Gambtrdler,*' by Mark Sovern (Ernest Bonn). 
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BAGATELLE 


A CONTRAST 


Mr. Preedy Again 

" Bagatelle and Other Diversions.*' By George R. 

Preedy. 78. Od. (Bodley Head.) 

Mr. Preedy frankly confesses his mood and his intentions 
in his preface ; he is obses.sed (to his own delight, it appears) 
with certain ghostly figurines and yearns to endow them 
with sufficient life to make others give them at least a 
passing glance. Many writers, especially those of a fecund 
invention, arc thus overwhelmed by the number and 
vivacity of the children of their creation; this writer 
appears to have some peculiar affinity with the most 
baroque aspects of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies ; one suspects that he writes of these periods because 
he is more at home in them than any other, including his 
own; it is the epoch of Goldoni, of 
I'iepolo, of I'arinelli, of the mclan- 
^ cholic Bour 1 x)n Kings of Spain, of 
glittering mercenary soldiers, of 
wanton, lovely, heartless women, of 
endless wars slow and stately as 
parties of pleasure, of a dicor inspired 
by Qiieurguerra, Paulus Decker, 

Fischer von Krlach and Bibbiena. 

It is a notable indication of the 
author’s very pronounced tastes that 
none of the talcs are set in England 
and that most of them have some 
miisica] significance or symbolism ; 
the Hofburg at Vienna seems (un¬ 
avowed or not) Mr. Preedy’s favourite 
** drop-cloth ” and characters founded 
on Maurice de Saxe, Prince Hug6ne, 

Marischal Keith or Potemkin, his 
favourite heroes. Despite the extreme 
sophistication of the elaborate set¬ 
tings, some of the stories are brutal 
enough; the lapse of a hundred 
years between the two " Tunes for 
a Trumpet ** shows the same theme 
treated first cruelly and then 
elegantly — yet both and all are full 
of patlios, an incurable mournfulncss 
beliind the rich veneer of pomp 
and beauty and grandeur. 

The author’s work, as shown in this volume, aiul it is 
not easy to judge a writer by short stories which may 
reflect only a passing mood, does not seem akin to much 
or anuthing in present-day English fiction ; he appears to 
df^4*ive from Gozzi and Hoffman (a curious mixture, perhaps) 
and to sa\ our a little of Hofmansthal; the extreme detail of 
the decoration in say ’’ Capriccio," Jjelongs surely to painting 
more than to literature; Mr. Preedy appears to be describing 
what he has actually seen, his puppets may speak with the 
majestic, cold nobility of Metastasio, but just as important 
are their backgrou'ils by Lambertazzi, their costumes by 
Veronese and Poeppelmann. Marjorie Bowen. 


BOSWELL SUB-EDITED 

If it is necessary to reduce Boswell, in these busy times, 
to dimensions which may b© supposed to have a greater 
appeal, then " The Conversafeons of Dr. Johnson ” (8s. 6d.; 
Knopf) is a work well done under the editorship of Mr. 
R. \V. Postgate. Some good folks will no doubt desire a 
Boswell which takes us straight to the talk of the great 
man. They may agree that ” to reduce the gigantic 
Ltle to dimensions that the ordinary man can comfort¬ 
ably read •' is a necessary operation and means the making 
of a greater public for the best that is in the best of bio- 
greiihies. Other people, who do not take their Boswell 
la lioittcaopathic doses, Mr. Postgate will most certainly 
. wmoff. Mr, Postgate has no right to make the sweeping 
atetpmtnt that enUy by his conversations is Johnson now 
It is simply not true. 


Von Hiigel and Parry 

” Two Witnesses: A Personal Recollection of Hubert 
Parry and Friedrich von Hfigd." By Gwendolen 
Greene.' 78. 6d. net. (Dent.) 

Mrs. Plunket Greene's book, written out of her recollec¬ 
tions of her father. Sir Hubert Parry, and of her qnde, 
Baron von Hfigel, is in many ways intensely interesting. 
In order to make a right approach to the volume, however, 
the reader should understand that the authoress has not 
given us biographical sketches of either man, except as 
biographical points may incidentally come in. The book 
is really an account of the way in which the dominant 
charact^stics of father and uncle have influenced the 
writer’s innei life. And a good 
many pages arc devoted to the 
writer’s exposition or discussion of 
the religious matters involved. 
Indeed it may fairly be said that 
the book deals with Mrs. Greene’s 
own spiritual experience—with her 
spiritual reactions to the characters 
of father and uncle — rather than 
with the lives of Sir Hubert or the 
Baron. 

But it is none the less interesting 
for that. What holds the reader 
from start to finish is the contrast 
between the musician and the theo¬ 
logian in fundamental things, and 
the resulting contrast between the 
gifts they gave. Contrast it is. 
For while no one will question what 
the filial piety of the daughter here 
affirms—that in the passion for good¬ 
ness the two men were at one—that 
is scarcely enough to justify the 
description of their lives as 
" parallel, else divergence would 
cease to have any meaning. Two 
arcs curving by widely different 
routes to one goal would be a 
fitter phrase. Sir Hubert Parry, 
always passionately seeking the 
beautiful and the good, always generous and brave, 
nevertheless stood apart from institutional religion of 
every kind. Indeed his attitude to the Church, specially 
to tlie Church of Rome, was one for which hostility is not 
too strong a word. And he thought it a sign of weakness 
to desire a personal God. Yet he seemed to be conscious 
throughout of something lacking, as his periods of gloom 
often showed. (There is a touching line in which Mrs. 
Greene relates how at the end he sat up, stretched wide 
his arms, and said, " O God, I see.”) The greatness of 
bis character gave his daughter an ideal. But it was from 
the Baron, mystic and saint, that the secret of the ideal’s 
realisation came. It is in the pages dealing with von Hfigel 
that we learn how the authoress hat really satisfied her 
mind and heart. 

H. W. C. 


POST-WAR GERMANY 

” Meet the Germans.” By Henry Albert Phillips. 

138. (Lippincott.) 

A bird*s-ey« view of post-war Germany written by an 
American after a recent return visit which lasted for 
more than a year; it is a book that should be read by all 
visitors, intending visitors, and social observers, since it 
opens many windows to our understanding. Unfortunately 
the style becomes at times slightly irritating; but once 
the reader has overcome that initial handicap, he will find 
himseli extraordinarily interested both in the text and in 
the^plendid Ulustrations. 



Johnaon in 1777. 

From the bust by Nollekens. 
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“THEY DO THESE THINGS BETTER . . .“? 

The Dreyfus Case and Another 


“Dreyfus." By Walter Stcinthal. Translated from 

the German by Captain Raymond Johnes. tos. od. 

net. (Allen & Unwin,) 

“French Justice." By Manuel Men^miez ValdiJs. 

Translated by Dora Round, gs. net. (Faber & Faber.) 

The .story of Alfred Dreyfus is one which can always 
bear retelling, and there is one reason which Herr 

Steinthal’s version particularly valuable. The early his¬ 
torians of the Dreyfus case found it difficult to give a 
precise estimate of the German 
attitude. It was obvious that 
the Germans were vitally 
concerned in the matter, since 
Dreyfus was falsely accused 
of acting in their interests; 
but the exact attitude of the 
Kaiser and his counselFors, 
both at the time of the first 
court-martial and during the 
agitations for revision, was 
more a matter of speculation 
than of certain knowledge. 

Since the War, however, the 
papers of the German Foreign 
Office have been published 
to the world, and Herr 
Steinthal has been able to draw 
upon them in compiling his 
version of the Dreyfus case. 

And so, while his record of 
tlie various phases in France 
is no more than an admirable 
restatement of facts already 
known, he has been able to 
round off the story with some 
interesting passages on the 
effect made by the case in the 
lofty regions of German 
diplomacy. 

We see the Kaiser, change¬ 
able as ever, at one moment 
ready to interv'ne and to de¬ 
clare categorically that Dreyfus 
was not a German agent, and 
at another moment haughtily 
rejecting the French demands for intervention; wc see 
Billow's nice balancing of arguments for and against in¬ 
tervention ; and we read the Kaiser's own fantastic theory, 
which suggested that Dreyfus, in connivance with the 
French High Command, had really sold military secrets to 


Russia, in order to impress Ru.ssia with the splendour of 
France's military strength I In view of his explanation 
of the German point of view in the amazing tangle of the 
Dreyfus case, Herr Steinthal’s book is perhaps the most 
adequate record of the whole affair that has yet appeared 
in English. 

Though the case of Senor Valdes has not attained the 
celebrity of tlie Dreyfus CEUje, and is now unlikely to do 
.so, it remains an uncomfortable story for people who care 
about the good name of France. 
Sefior Vald6s is a Spaniard 
who went to work in a French 
aeroplane factory in 1918; 
and the record of his arrest 
for alleged espionage, his 
sentence to death on very 
inadequate grounds, the com¬ 
mutation of his sentence to 
pencil servitude for life, and 
his experiences in various 
prisons in F'rance and French 
Guiana is a story which no 
one can read unmoved. It is 
true that a good deal of his 
harsh treatment can be set 
down to the effects of war¬ 
time hysteria, but even 
wsir-time hysteria should be 
kept within bounds. 

Were it not that M. Albert 
Londres and other French 
journalists have already made 
fierce attacks on various 
aspects of the French prison 
system, one might be inelined 
to ascribe part of Senor Valdfis’ 
story to a vivid imagina- 
lion. But the corroborative 
evidence from other sources 
is too strong, and the story 
of his three years and nine 
months in captivity has the 
uncomfortable ring of truth. 
" Frtmcli Justice ’’ is a book 
of horrors: it makes one 
hope that the present reforms of the Frcncli prison 
system will proceed with all rapidity, and that the 
prisons of French Guiana will soon be “ reformed 
altogether." 

£. H. 



Captain Dreyfus at the 
time of the firat trial. 


Prom ** DrejfuB. ' By Walther Stelnthil (Allen Sl Unwin). 


BOLSHEVISM 


“ Darkness From the East." By Serge de Chesrin. 

Translated by Reginald J. Dingle. los. 6d. (Ilarrap.) 

The author of this book is a Frenchman, who was born 
in Russia, knows the language and people well and has 
n^e Russian polices and Bolshevism his life study. 
Like Rend Ffildp-lMiller in " The Mind and Face of Bol¬ 
shevism," he emphasises that Soviet doctrine is not merely 
political, but a philosophy which strives to order the 
tnnallest details of life and thought. The paradox of its 
onslaught on religion is vividly shown. It can only 
succeed in this by becoming a religion itself, with Lenin 
as its god, an appalling ritual and even “ Red fetishes and 
Communist-blessed medals." 

If it does not believe in God, it apparently believes in 
the devil, judging by Soviet trials of witches. The con- 
vetse is a wave of fanaticism among millions of Russians, 
naturally peasants most of all, and the revival of fantastic 
sects, like the Shakers, such as Ossendowsky described in 
pre-Bobhevik days. 


CIVIL SERVANTS 


"The Romance of the Civil Service," By Samuel 
McKecknic. With Foreword by Rt. Hon. Philip 
Snowden. Illustrated. 6s. net. (Sampson Low.) 

We did not dream that there was a romantic side to the 
Civil Service until we read tliis very good book. It is 
most entertaining, with more of literature than politics in it. 
The ramifications of national government and the rebtlon 
of that government to industry, art, science and the host 
of things men and women engage in are immense. 'Thb 
book renders a x'eal service to us in that this is a side of 
social hbtory tliat is seldom dealt with in a popular way. 
As with all Messrs. Sampson Low's ** Roinance " series, it 
is very well illustrated. Give it to your friends in the 
Service, and they will be proud of their association. At 
the moment it has made us feel very kindly towards the 
Income, tax question, but perhaps that benevolent attitude 
will depart with the arriv^ of Schedule D. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR DECEMBER 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must he received 
by the Editor not later than January 12/A. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
Arid address envelope: 

The Prize Page," The Bookman, St. Paul's House, 
Warwick Square, I^ndou, E.C.4. 

Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 

THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE : 

I. Two (iuiNEAS for renderings of John Masefield’s 

poem " Beauty ” ("I have seen dawn and 
sunset on moors and windy hills”) in the 
manner of Bridges, Tennyson and Wordsworth, 
The versions must keep the original length and 
rhyme scheme, but the metre and the selection 
of objects (d beauty should be altered to sug¬ 
gest the predominant tastes of the previous 
Laureates. 

II. One (iriNE.A for the best list of alternative 

Laureates to Bridges, Austin, Tennyson and 
Wordswortli. Reasons for their superiority over 
tho.se actually chosen should be given in not 
more than fifty words each. 

III. — Half a Guinea for the best criticism, in not 

more than a hundred words, of the articles 
on John Masefield’s work appearing in this 
number of The Bookman. 

IV. — Three New Books for the best quotation from 

the poetry of John Masefield applicable to 
any book advertised in this number. 

V. -The Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 

months to the sender of the best .suggestion 
for a comi^etition. 


28. 22 across flows through this county. 

29. Four European rivers. 

30. Latin pronoun. 

31. if these were pots there would be more unemployment. 

32. Possessive character. 

33. Character in “ Odtaa.” 

34. Not quite the Widow in the Bye Street, but diminutive. 
3O. Wind and foxhounds say this in Masefield. 

j8. With 30 across we only need Brute. 

39. Not 1 acniss, but another. 

40. St. George and mercy in the field. 

42. Character in “ Dauber." 43. To Jupiter. 

44. Jimmy Jaggard looked like contracting this complaint 

(8 down). 

45. Mad. 

49. Ltd. (German). 

50. Somebody is in your debt, but not I. 

51. Throw a Muse’s head at her feet. 

53. Minister of the Word of God. 

54. No skipper would set this course. 

55. If Masefield were a woman, Good Friday might give him 

this title. 

56. Concerning. 

57. But this is a different matter (see 34 across). 

39. Conjunction. 

ix>. 39 across. 

61. ^ulpturcsque. 

60 . You cannot escape her in Masefield's sonnets. 



THE BOOKMAN ’’ CROSSWORD. 

II.— John Masefield. Bv ” Procrustes.” 

Two Guineas will be sent to the sender of a correct 
solution who provides the best clue to 58 across. 

Competitors should use the Crossword on the 
opix>site page. The one on this page is for reference 
in the bound v lumc. 


Clues .Across. 

1. Railway. 

4. To make this argillaceous material, prefix an injunction 
to silence to what is right in " I./mdon Town." 

9. " Drive them granting in the banks, 

And a long, long pull to Mydath." 

10. A mild expletive for a Masefield character. 

12. Abbreviate 12 dowL. 

14. From South-Eastern Europe. 

15. Half I across. 

16. Freelmld estate. 

18. Type. 

30 . Tom cried out for her iti 8 down. 

31 . A West Indian Republic in turmoil. 

39. Ktver in the Masefield country. 

33. "... out the n>ad, the dogs won't hurt *ee " (" Ue^mard 

the Fox "). 

34. Drake was decidedly Philip the King's. 

35. To solve the puzzle, you must be able to do tliis from 

Masefield. 

36. Itl; the (Carlotta's language). 

37. ‘ Latin for Masefield’s favourite element. 


Clues Down. 

1. " So 1 have known this life. 

These beads of coloured days." 

2. A change of head would make her sad story universal. 

3. On old pillar-boxes. 

3. Reverse his initials. It opens in Santa Barbara. 

(». Prussian Island. 

7. His predecessors. 

8. Poem of a sinner saved. 

10. Farewell. 

11. Hob a prominent Indian of his former mother. 

12. A Customs Inspector is this, but not alivays sufliciently so. 

13. Explorer and writer. 

16. Let her go headless to sunny Palestine. 

17. Abel Brown was an unquotable one. 

18. Dauber sailed it. 

19. Ones (N.H.). 

21. They are not necessarily blasted, even in Masefield, where 
they may be ghostly. 

28. Ships dear to the poet. 

34. In the year of the reign. 

33- 57 across. 

36. Conjunction. 

37. Verb. 

41. Danger of fire on this ship. 

46. Not so much as a tree. 

47. In such on association Masefield’s poems would be read. 

48. They live on a Greek island. 

49. More so with paint than tackle, but he rounded Cape Horn. 

52. Note. 

ba. Weight. 

63. Preposition. 

64. Pennsylvania. 

63. 30 across. 

67. Sow and old in Spain. 
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reform in INDIA 

Statesmen and Philosophers 


By 

Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 


** An Indian Diary/’ By Edwin S. Montague. 21s. 

(Heinemann.) 

" Prophets of New India.” By Romain Holland. 

21s. (Cassell.) 

During the most critical days of the Great War in 1917, 
Edwin Montague became the Secretary of State for India. 
Soon after assuming 
his office, he realised 
that the intimate con¬ 
nection which the War 
had established between 
India and the West 
was having a marked 
influence upon Hindu¬ 
stan. The hypnotic 
control of the British 
was already receiving a 
challenge, and it seemed 
to him that the only 
method of retaining the 
loyalty of India was to 
overhaul the entire 
fabric of constitution 
there. 

Imbued with these 
ideas he journeyed to 
India, and travelled far 
and wide through the 
country for about six 
months after the 
historic pronouncement 
of His Majesty’s 
Government on August 
20th, 1917. The diary 
before us is an uncon¬ 
ventional and honest 
picture of the work of 
one of the greatest 
Englishmen of our time. 

In it he describes his 
difficulties in overcoming 
the official red tape of 
the Indian Qvil Service 
mind; and these notes, 
dictated to his short¬ 
hand typist after a hard day’s wading through files, 
or interviews and discussions, show both the extra- 
. ordinary penetration of his mind to grasp facts, and 
the deep passion to create an historical precedent 
in bringing about a lasting Anglo-Indian understand¬ 
ing. 

The idea seemed to possess him so firmly that he con¬ 
sidered it his destiny to evolve something great, something 
worthy of British justice. In his diary about a Conference 
fine can read the whole minutes of the debate, his argu¬ 
ments, his cross-examinatiems, the replies of his opponents 
and, what is more, one can follow his gallant endeavours 
to reconcUe ideas of hard-boiled Indian avilians with his 
Wn liberal attitude. Whether he is snipe-shooting or on 


the back of an elephant at a tiger hunt, his mind is far 
away from the scene. He was always thinking of the 
future constitution of India. 

The fascinating point about his diary is that, engrossed 
as he was in matters of high policy, his human side 
is always apparent. His pen-pictures light up the narra¬ 
tive. Here is how he describes the Maharaja of Bundi; 

"His beard deliber¬ 
ately combed to point 
to every direction 
of the compass, and 
his very conspicuous 
make-up—dyed hair, 
painted eyebrows and 
so forth—were worth 
seeing.” H i s remarks 
are always penetrating 
though charitable. Of 
a distinguished journal¬ 
ist he remarked : ” He 
is very willing, well 
meaning, a good 
journalist, full of 
pious aspiration and no 
definite views.” 

And what delightful 
scenes loo he paints of 
slate gatherings, 
especially of the after- 
dinner speeches: 

■ The Commander-in- 
Chief, whose manner, 
rather than his words, 
was extraordinarily 
successful; and the 
way ill which he 
laughed at bis own 
jokes and beamed 
round the room made 
whatever be said a 
success.” Then he 
comments upon the 
speecli of the Viceroy 
himself; ” Chelmsford 

followed, leading off 
with the most undis¬ 
tinguished split infinitive that ever dropped, with a thud 
upon a dinner table.” 

" Prophets of the New India ” is of interest to the 
students of comparative theology; for it is probably the 
first authentic record of the life and preaching of the 
Vedanti Order in India. 

For the Western mind the rendering of an Eastern 
philosophy is not always easy, but the original writer and 
the translator (both Europeans), are to be congratulated 
for having captured the fire of the cult described. There 
might not be anything particularly new in the teachings 
of the Swam! (for much of it is to be found in the ideas of 
the Sufis of Bokhara, and even in the writings of Christian 
mystics), yet the book remains a scholarly exposition. 



Mahatma Gandhi. 

A drawing by Sjt Kanu DeaaL 
(By courteay of the artiit.) 


From “ Mahatma Gandhi: Hte Own Story,” related by C. F. Andrews (Allen A Unwin). 
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CIVIL ADMINISTRATION IN MESOPOTAMIA 

The War Period and Post-War Problcriis 


“ Ixiyaltics. Mesopotamia. 1914-1920." Vol. 1 : From 
the Outbreak of War to the Armistice. By Ll.-Col. Sir 
Arnold Wilson. iSs. (Clarendon Press.) 

" Here follow the names of men, skilled in counsel or 
the fight, who, heedless of their lives in the service of the 
country, were, within but a few years, snatched from 
earth, their lives unlived, their task undone. Though 
dead they still live in the hearts of their sorrowing comrades. 
It is to the greater glory 
of God, and that their 
memory may be kept 
green, that their friend 
and fellow-worker has 
given himself to the 
making of this book.” 

Such is a rough tnins- 
lation of the Latin 
dedication of this 
voiiime, and it explains 
the title " 1 royalties.’’ 

Colonel Wilson felt 
justified in discharging 
wdiat he felt to be a 
pious obligation, namely 
to record the manner in 
which the trust im¬ 
posed, from the outset 
of the Mesopotamian 
campaign, upon the 
Civil Adm inistration 
was discharged. And 
he has written with the 
specific object of '•e- 
moving certain misap¬ 
prehensions as to the 
aims and methods of 
the Civil Administration 
during and after the 
War. 

Inevitably therefore 
the book is in places 
somewhat combative, 
and inevitably also 
though here the neces¬ 
sity jj9 not so evident— 
the pngres.s of military 
operations, to which 
civil functions were at 
all times ancillary, had 
to l>e described. Pos¬ 
sibly the mihiary side 
of the camiKiign has 
been overdone: cer¬ 
tainly in this volume 
it rather tends to over¬ 
shadow the purely civil 
questions with which 

the book Is nominaly ^sneemed. In Chapter V, however, 
we are given in detail tlic beginnings of the administration 
of the Basra Wilayat which followed the occupation of 
Nasiriya. The first departments to receive attention were 
those concerned with law and order, namely the police 
and the military governates. Justice next occupied 
attention, and it was necessary to prepare a provisional 
^Uid tem|x>rary code of law, suited to our immediate needs, 
and based partly on Indian ami partly on Turkish law, Con- 
ctimntly wdth the organisation of these services, steps were 
taken to reconstitute the revenue department. Then came 
sanitation, an exceedingly difficult problem. Every efiort 
was made to give the civil population a better water supply. 


After corpora sana came the health of the mind. Tlie 
Basra Times was started in English on November 29th, 
1914 ; soon after the capture of Bagdad the Bagdad Times 
appeared, likewise under the responsibility of the civil 
administration, in English and Arabic. The civil adminis¬ 
tration was well served by its editors, and w*as fortunate 
in having as coadjutors two ladies of amazing attainments. 
One was the late Miss Gertrude Bell. The other was Mrs. 

Lorimer, wife of Lieut.- 
Colonel D. L. R. Lori- 
nier, some time in charge 
of the Amara sanjaq. 
Mrs. lorimer was third 
in the succession of 
editors, and of her 
Colonel Wilson says: 
" Never was the paper 
better edited and less 
censored than under her 
regime; never were 
translations into Arabic 
better supervised." 
After the formation 
of a Press came 
t h c organisation for 
the control of hos¬ 
tile trading concerns, 
and after that came 
other branches of the 
embryo civil adminis- 
Iratioii which were 
started during this 
period, namely c d 11 - 
cation and the |K>stal 
and telegraphic ser¬ 
vices. 

Chapter XII is one 
of the most interesting 
in the book. It is 
entitled " Reorganisa¬ 
tion at the Base and 
on the Lines of Com¬ 
munication *' — though 
here again the subject- 
matter is naval and 
military rather than 
civil, for the chapter 
begins with Military 
Policy, and deals also 
with Reorganisation 
of River Transport, 
River Conservancy, 
Dredging Schemes, 
Pilot Service, Me¬ 
chanical Transport 
and the Royal Flying 
Corps. 

This is an excellent book, but it is open to the fault that 
a preliminary knowledge of the Mesopotamian problem is 
taken for granted. Yet in the very first page of his preface 
Colons Wilson admits that" the public memory is short ; 
" notoriously short on page 128, where he also remembers 
tliat the rising generation have not even a memory of the 
campaign. Writers of books on questions of the Great War 
must remember that even now there are inquiring Peterkins 
and inquisitive Rose Dartles who want to know not only 
why we fought in Mesopotamia but why there was a Great 
War at aU. 

F. E. Whitton 

(Lieut.-Colonel). 



Photo by Bassano. Ma|-Oen. Sir Charles 

V. F. Townsheadk 

Prom Loyaltlet ” (aarendon PrMi)b bj Lt.-CoL Sir Arnold WUaon. 
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ffi, ‘Biography and Memoirs 

STEINHAUER 
The Kaiser’s Master Spy 

The Story as told by himself. 

Edited by S. T. Felstead. Illustrated. iS/- net 
A complete and authentic account of German espionaRe 
from 1900-19x4, with first-hand impressions of the 
Kaiser, by one who knew him for thirty years. 

ON THE TRAIL 

BeinR My Reminiscences as a Cowboy 
By FRANK HARRIS 7/6 net 
An excellently written book of adventure . . . matter 
enough to supply a dozen or more film itories.”— 

The Times 

SIR JOHN HAWKINS 

By PHILIP GOSSE 

A new volume in ** The Golden Hind ’* Series. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net 

It is a magnificent story told by Mr. Gossc with a fine 
gusto.”— John Dtunkwater, in The Daily Telegraph 

TINKER. 

TAILOR- 

Being an account of a 
Journey round the 
World for a wager, by 
. “(JREENHORN.” 

Illustrated. 8/6 

THE GLORY 
OF BRITAIN 

By UAVin MASTERS 
A book to show how 
much the peoples of the 

earth owe •'-o Britain fur her marvellous inventions, ex¬ 
ploits, scientists, explorers, writers, etc. A book for all 
who love Britain and the Empire. 

Illustrated. 8.'6 net 

THE JOURNAL OF A 
JACKAROO 

By FRANK HIVES and GASCOIGNE LUMLEY, 

Authors of ” Ju-Ju and Justice in Nigeria.” Demy 8vo. 
10 '6 net 

An account of Mr. Hives’s early life in Queensland. A 
vivid storv' of life in the raw. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
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Illustrated by C. Spencer Pry.se. 35/- net 

THE CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER 

By THOMAS DK QUINCEY 
Illustrated by Sonia Woolf. 21/- net 

===|| THE RED LILY 

of the Year anatole'" France 

DAYS Illustrated by 

Donia Nachshen 

GRAIIAME fw „ ^ 

16/- net 
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paper, and Mt. HYDE 

_By ROBERT LOUIS 
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Illustrated by S. CL Hi'LME Beaman. 12/6 net 

G. Humour 

MRS. DOSE, 

THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 

Written and Illustrated by JOYC’E DENNYS. 5/- net 

THE BOOK OF HOWLERS 

An Entirely New Selection by II. C’ECIL HUNT, 
Author of ” Howlers,” ” More Howlers,” etc. 
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Plain Murder 


IRENE FORBES-MOSSE 
Katinka 

MRS. FRANCIS BROWN 
Siuan Price or Resolution 
6/«* net 


MRS. FRED REYNOLDS 
The Loram Picture 

DUNCAN GRINNELL- 

MILNE 

Fortune of War 

THE LEACOCK BOOK 
Selected, with an intro** 
duction, by Ben Travers 
5/«* net 
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EUROPE SINCE THE WAR 

Some Present Discontents 


By 

Hamilton Fyfe 


*'The Revolver Republic: France's Bid for the 

Rhine." By G. E. R. Gedye. los. 6 d. (Arrowsmith.) 

*• Since Then." By Sir Philip Gibbs. 15s. (Heinemann.) 

" Emperor Karl." By Arthur Count Polzcr-Hodite. 

21s. (Putnams.) 

" The Life Story of King Alfonso XTII." By Evelyn 

Graham. i8s. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

In each of these books the author, either consciously 
or without understanding, helps to show what has brought 
about the troubles of to-day. The best of the bunch is 
Mr. Gedye's account of 
the foolish French effort 
to strip off the Rhine 
Provinces from the 
German Reich. To that 
must be attributed a large 
part of the exasperated 
feeling which made eight 
million Germans vote for 
Fascism at their recent 
General Election. 

Fear has curious effects. 

It blinds the eyes to 
reality, it hardens the 
heart against compassion, 
it drives out common 
sense. The very idea that 
the Rhinelanders had any 
wish for a Republic of 
their own, apart from the 
rest of Germany, could 
only have found lodgment 
in minds panic-stricken 
with terror. Soldiers are 
notoriously timid— 
soldiers in high command, 
that is to say. So it was 
not surprising to find 
French generals suborning 
a few nobodies to create 
ft buffer state. That the 
^ea should have capti¬ 
vated politicians .so iistute 
in other matters as M. 

Poincar6 and M. Tardieii 
seems hardly <:redible. Yet they have both admitted that 
it did. Mr. Lloyd George saw things more clearly as they 
were. He told the French bluntly: “ You are going the 
wrong way to work." He realised that, even if there were 
any desire for separation in the Rhineland, the blunder¬ 
ing l^rench method was going the right way to kill it. 

Mr. Gedye tells with spirit and humour the story of 
the clumsy plot wbich^V^ime so absurdly to grief. He was 
on the spot all through as correspondent of The Times \ 
his dispatches aroused gleeful satisfaction among all 
forward-looking people because they were so good in them¬ 
selves, so fearless and true. 

Sir Philip Gibbs has almost given up journalism—^in this 
country at any rate—^but his book on events in Europe 
since the Armistice has the qualities of good journalism. 

. It Is a melancholy story that he has to tell; he does not 
tiy to soften its sombre hues. Perhaps he leaves out of 
-aoopimt too entirely the masses of peojde everywhere who 
, lum gone on living quietly and not unhappily^ in spite of 


the events that have filled the newspapers. Perhaps too 
he is a little hasty in his outcry against high taxation in 
Britain (for he intersperses opinions among his histoiica 
sketches). He forgets that the people who lived,on invest¬ 
ments in France and Germany have suffered in arfashion 
far more severe. The German Rentier lost everything 
when the mark ceased to have any value. The French lost 
four-fifths of their savings by the reduction of the purchasing 
power of the franc from tenpence to twopence. 

That saying about men 
not being heroes, to their 
valets is a delusive piece ^ 
of cynicism. It may^ 
have been true in the 
eighteenth century, when 
with huge periwigs and 
red-heeled shoes and 
ruffles and silk coats, 
men made themselves 
look magnificent; they 
certainly must have 
looked very different when 
they got out of bed in 
the morning. To-day it 
is usually the people near¬ 
est to the great who give 
the best report of them. 
Unfortunately they 
seldom discriminate in 
their devotion. If one 
had to estimate the late 
Emperor Karl of Austria 
by this book which his 
chief private secretary 
wrote about him, one 
would suppose his early 
death deprived the world 
of a very remarkable man. 
Unless indeed one noticed 
that the good opinion of 
the German Emperor was 
quoted as decisive 1 He 
thought well of Karl, 
therefore Karl was an out¬ 
standing personality. Alas, tliat no longer carries conviction. 

Karl was an agreeable and, considering his upbringing, 
rather an intelligent young man. But his reputation is 
not raised by stories such as this: 

" Once when the Emperor was traveling, the head of the 
Military Chancery was aroused at 12.30 p.m. [this is evidently 
a mistake for a.m.] by a telegram in which the counsel f >r 
certain rebels asked for a reprieve for the condemned. The 
official did not tell the Emperor of the telegram until the 
morning. The Emperor said : * You should have wakened 
me. I am only a human being.' By that time the four 
ringleaders were already executed." 

Those executions and others like them caused the Empire 
to burst asunder. If Karl had been a monarch of any 
spirit and foresight, he would have hanged the official too. 

It is lucky for the biographer of the King of Spain, yrhom 
he describes as " one of the most popular mo na rc h s in 
Europe," that no revolution has broken out before his 
book appeared. The character of the work may be judged 
from that quotation. It is for those who delight in what 
Austin Dol^n called ** the little great, the infinite small, 
things " pertaining to royal circles. They will like it and 
will learn from it something about Spain as w^ 



^kato: S.M. the King of Spain. 

Prom ” The Life Story of King Alfonso XIll,'* by Evelyn Gnhun Gonklns). 
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From Corregfie : His Life and Work Thb Ammtlbs i 88 . Jamu tm« and Thomas. 

By Corrndo Rioei 

(IVarne), 


BOOKS ON ART 

"Art and Artists: Drawing, Painting, Fngraving.” 
By W. E. Sparkcs. los. txi. (NHs»m.) * 

"Ns'itionnl (ijiUfry." Jiy 


under brief review ancient civilisations as reflected by 
their drawings on the flat and in relief, l^ehistoric examples 
are followed by Egyptian, Cretan and Mycenian, Etruscan^ 
(Treek, Koman and Byzantine, 


Trenchard Cox. las. fni. not. 
(Faber.) 

" Tliirty Years of iiritisli Art." 
By Sir Joseph Diiveen. 7s. tMl. 
not. Autumn Num¬ 

ber.) 

" Englisli Tapestries of the 
Eighteenth Century." Byll.C. 
MaHllier. f .ts. fxl. net. (Mi^lid 
'.!,5ocioty.l 

" Dlctioi.ary / of Marks and 
Monograms nf Delll J'ottery." 
By Pn»fe.ssor Jean ju.stiee. 
Jia. net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
Hoberi Aiis^. " Mnstera of 
Etching" Senes. 5s, 

The contents of Mr. Sparkes's 
volume are governed* by the fact 
of its being included in the 
" Highroads of Modern Know¬ 
ledge ’' series. '' Art and Artis|s ’ ’ 
is a comprehensive title, and no 
single book bearing it could wpU 
aspire to original researcli.' Mr. 
S^Jcirkes acquiesces in dates and 
aitributioiis a.s (provisionally) 
accepted by the autliorities, and 
pursues his way through his sub¬ 
ject along the well-blessed track. 
Yet liis survey displays origin¬ 
ality by what it includes and 
what it leaves out. He begins 
with Drawing, which is itself 
stomething novel, and into eighty 
copiously illustrattx! pages brings 



Pr<m Animals in Gredc 
Sculpture 

Hy GiMU M. A. Richter 
{Oxford Univtfsity Prtss) 


Horscmam. 

find of fourth eontuiy a.e. 
(MetropoliUa Muieuin, New York.) 


and the.se again by India 11, 
Chinese, Japanese and even 
Peruvian and Maya. This is 
much the most interesting sec¬ 
tion of the work. Thai on Paint¬ 
ing repeats an old story from 
Giotto to Whistler, with general¬ 
isations upon the Scliools, but 
tnainly by references to individual 
pictures, soine fifty of which are 
reproduced in colour. These, so 
tar as they go, are quite w'ell 
chosen as types, but the scheme 
necessarily involves an arbitrary 
selection, and makes no attempt 
at all to embrace modern 
instances. The last is true also 
of tlie illustrations to the brief 
section on Engraving, which 
coniines itself chiefly to a rapid 
description of processes. 

Mr. Trenchard Cox calls his 
bcK)k on the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square a " Ko<jm to 
Room Guide,’* which means 
that it is one which the visitor 
will do well to take inside with 
him. He will have no difticulty, 
thanks to the excellently clear 
plans that head the variou.s 
chapters, in knowing where he 
is in the galleries, and in Ending 
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Ai^ii 

BELLES LETTER 


bis way about in them so as 
to follow the different schools. 

Now that the Duveen and 
the Mond Rooms are opened, 
the Italian pictures are doubt¬ 
less arranged as they will 
remain for a considerable 
time. We note, on the other 
band, the indication found 
on page 95 that considerable 
alterations in the banging 
of the Dutch Rooms are pro¬ 
jected. It is evident that 
Mr. Cox has had to take his 
book’s life in his hand in 
arranging it on a plan which 
the taste of any new Director 
may upset. But, braving 
the risk, he has produced 
an extremely useful volume; 
one which, properly employed, 
will prove an easy and safe 
guide to an unparalleled 
choice collection. 

Sir Joseph Duveen’s 
opinions of the movements 
and methods in the art of our 
own time are necessarily in¬ 
teresting, and in '* Thirty 
Years of British Art ” tliey 
are well and moderately 
expressed. What lie has to 
say about the New English 
Art Club, the International, 
and other bodies is imparti¬ 
ally stated, and he somewhat 
consciously and precariously 
balances judgment in regard 
to the Royal Academy. His 
firm conviction is, he says, 
that at no time in the history 
of Great Britain and Ireland have we, as a country, 
possessed such a wealth and range of artistic talent as 
we have to-day. In skill and taste, he believes our 
painters, scu4>tors, etchers and other art workers can 
compare more 
than favour- 
a b1y with 
those of any 
other land. 

Only they lack 
the means of 
displaying 
their wares, 
and of selling 
them when 
shown, and 
the discussion 
of the reasons 
therefore leads 
Sir Joseph to 
an exposition 
of the valu¬ 
able Duveen 
Scheme of ex¬ 
hibitions which 
aims at giving 
the living 
artist his 
chance. Num¬ 
erous repro¬ 
ductions of 
representative 
works of the 
period under 
review add 


greatly to the interest of the 
volume. 

Mr. MarilUer's Handbook 
to the post-Mortlake produc¬ 
tion of English weavers is 
arranged in the form of a 
catalogue raisonni for con¬ 
venience of reference, the 
purpose for which, he 
imagines, it will most often 
be used. There is little 
indeed in the subject calling 
for literary treatment. The 
Mortlake tapestry works, 
founded by James I in 
1619, faded out towards the 
end of the century and the 
weavers dispersed. Some 
were engaged at the Great 
Wardrobe, which was 
created for the maintenance, 
repair and storing of the 
royal tapestries, and also 
wove new ones. But lioyir 
far it engaged in the latter 
before the final closing of 
the Mortlake factory is in 
doubt. Francis Poynt* 
was a director at Mortlake 
and subsequently manager 
of the Great Wardrobe, 
but whether he or Thomas 
Poyntz, the relationship 
between whom is not 
known, canied on business 
independently of the 
royal establishment, is 
also a question. In any 
case, all the tapestries signed 
by the Poyntzes belong to 
the latter end of the 
seventeenth century. There is considerable obscurity 
concerning tlie transition to the unexpectedly extensive 
enterprises recorded in Mr. Marillier's exhaustive Hand¬ 
book of reference, which is copiously illustrated. 

A curious 
reason ac¬ 
counts for the 
faience of Delft 
being associ¬ 
ated with the 
town from 
which it is 
named. It was 
not tliat Delft 
possessed a 
clay specially 
favourable for 
its production. 
Only one of 
the three clays 
of which it is 
compounded is 
to be found 
on Dutch soil. 
The two others 
came from 
Mtihlheim and 
from Toumai. 
But Delft in 
Holland’s 
golden age 
was doing an 
Immense trade 
in beer, and 
when it began 
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From Modern Architectural Tmb New Asa. 

Sculpture (Sculptor: Allan Howm, England.) 

By W. Aumoninr 
{Architectural Press). 



From The National Gallery 
Bjr Trenchord Cox 
(Faber Faber). 


Mauco BaeeiTi: 

THE MaP>NNA OF THB MoaDOW. 

(Boom VI.) 
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Ffom A Hirtonr of Spuiih CiiiliMtloii Tomb op Juan on Padilm 

By lUlml Altamln PaBB TO PBNDINAND ANO 

{ConsMiU)» iBABBLLAt 

(UnigM Masao Provinelal.) 



of the author's work but also in the manner iii 
which the pubUsher has presented it to tlio 
public; one might almost say that the. ilbuh 
trations alone Justify the publicatioii were^lt 
not that Professor Altamira is so intelUgent 
a scholar. His subject is so vast—^rangiiig- 
from the dements of the neolithic civi li sati o n in 
Spain to nineteenth century fans—^that detailed 
comment is impossible. There is a cbtfiified 
biography, which will be of invaluable use to 
the student of any special aspect of the dvilisa- 
tion discussed in the body of the text. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 

Rendered into English prose by S. H. 

Butcher and Andrew Lang. Illustrated 

after drawi^ by W. Russell Flint, A.R.A. 

25s. (Media Society.) 

This surely is the perfect gift-book Odyssey. 
It contains the entire Butcher-Lang translatiDn, 
most attractively set out, and it has twenty 
illustrations by Russell FUnt which admirably 
capture the Greek spirit. They have the design 
and that inevitable rightness of arrangement 
of a Greek frieze combined with the rich 
colouring which Leighton and Alma Tadema 
have associated with pictures of classic events. 
Whether it is the study in blue and green of 
Ulysses gazing over the sea, heedless of Calypso, 
or the study in yellow and brown of the 
Killing of the Wooers, the illustrations create 
for us immediately the varying moods of the 
great and greatly loved epic. 

BESTWAY COOKERY GIFT-BOOK 

4s. 6d. (London : Fleetway House.) 

Inducements for experimenting in the culinary 
art are very considerably added to by the most 
attractive photographs, coloured and otherwise, 
which accompany every recipe in this desirable 
book. Sometimes it is the process of i)reparap 
tion that is reproduced, but more often than not 
it is the finished article, served up as attractively 
as one could wish, and that after all is no small 


to decline under competition in the middle of theQseven- 
teenth century, the capital released from it was transferred 
to the f^ence industry, for which the abandoned breweries 
also served as factories. Other circumstahces favoured 
thi^commercial instinct, and the manufacture of Delfsehe 
tforsieyn flourished exceedingly until decline set in towards 
thevend of the next century. The factories assumed 
specific names, and it is of tj^pse and their owners and 
the potters employed in them that Professor Jean Justice 
has compiled his Dictionary. It sketches the history of 
thirty-five factories and records their marks and mono¬ 
grams—over i,4.vi--for the use of the amateur and 
collector. There is abundant evidence of the pirating" 
of marks, which makes attributions problematical. 

Mr. Malcolm Saloman has no difficulty in making 
interesting his biographical and critical introduction to 
Mr. Robert Austin's etchings. Of those twelve are repro¬ 
duced, including the ** Ihippet-Master," *' The Woman 
Tethering a Goat" ai\^ ^Woman IVaying," plates illus¬ 
trative of a wide range of. feeling. The writer rightly lays 
emphasis on the Kulpturesque quality prevailing in tliem all. 

D. S. Meldrum. 

A HISTORY OF SPANISH CIVIUSATION 

By Rafael Altimira. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by J. B. Trend. 2x8. (Constable.) 

Professor Rafael Altamira's book may Justly be con- 
ildered a most distinguished one, not only in the quality 
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ART, POETRY AND 
BELLES LETTRES 



From The Romance of Archmoloer 
UyW H Boulton 
{Sampson Low) 

TH£ 

ROMANCE OF 
EXPLORATION 


Pompeii i In the crypt. 

(Italian Ttavd Bwean) 


Shakespeare, edited with modem stage dixectioiis 
by Dr. G. B Hamaon. and these modm 
additions—which are really a commentary on 
the play^belp to bnng it to hfe At the end 
of the book the publishers have thoughtfully 
added a hand list of all the books illustrated 
by John Austen, which will be mvaluable to 
collectors ‘ As You Like It ** is definitely a 
l)ook to possess 

A sinking contrast to John Austen s dehcate 
fancies are the bold, cballengmg woodcuts of 
Thomas Demck s ' Everyman,'* mstmct with 
all the gloomy piety of this mediaeval allegory* 
But there is humour in them too. and a very 
gteat strength It is impossible to divorce the 
illustrations from the text, for the book has 
been planned as a whole Page by page has been 
prepared by the artist, with the result that, as 
one turns the pages, one has the sense of witness¬ 
ing the performance of the play It is a bold 
experiment and an eminently successful one 
Galsworthy s " Loyalties, * that modem, very 
Enghsh play of types, requires and is given 
altogether different treatment Here we have 
pictures, of photogiaphic realism, of the pnn- 
cipal characters, drawn with the object of 
portraying in hne those people whom the author has 
drawn so vividly m prose Mr Van Abbe has done his 
work well and the illustrations are a commentary on 
and a complement to the play 


By G Gibbard Jackson Illustrated 69 
(Sampson Low) 

Gibbard Jackson has conveyed before now to 
youth the romance of tlie submarine and the 
modem world of inventions In the present 
characteristic book he journeys back to the great 
explorers, to Marco Polo, Cabot, Columbus, Vasco 
Da Gama, Magellan, Captain Cook, to Nansen, 
Peary and the Polar expeditions, to the dis¬ 
coverers of the Pacific, Madeira, the Amazon, 
Austraha and the lakes and jungles of Africa 
We meet Mungo Park and Livingstone and Balboa 
and La P6rouse and Jacques Cartier Wo revisit 
Robinson Crusoe's island, tour the skies with 
the twentieth ''entury Columbus, Francesco de 
Pinedo, and end with a flight in seaplane and 
aeroplane over Papua Mr Gibbard Jackson 
wntes with ease and enthusiasm The very full 
illustrations and the attractive dust-jacket with 
its dghteenth century map complete a valuable 
and entertammg volume 


PLAYS 

PICTORIAL 

"As You Like It " By William Shakespeare 
Profusely illustrated in hne and colour by 
John Austen los 6d (William Jackson) 

"Everyman" With woodcuts by Thomas 
Demck. 15s (Dent) 

"Loyalties," By John Galsworthy With 
8 plates by S van Abbe 8s [^6d 
(Duckworth) 

The John Austen " As You Like It" is a 
tnnmph^a worthy successor to the same firm's 
"Inimal Marriage" last year Here m the 
illustratioiis we have the dehcate fairyland of 
Arden brought to life, with all the gossamer 
lightness of Shakespeare s summer dream, and far 
removed from the flond pnnapal boy type of 
Boealmd to which we have become accustomed. 
The text used is that of the New Readers' 



From A History of Spanish Chiliiation 
hfltataelAltaiiifn 
{ContfMo) 


Tfw Oats or Qumv. Santiaeo 
DB Comreiitela. 

( E ioiBS i i an as Scalptma) 
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TO CIRCUMJACK CENCRASTUS 

By Hugh M'Diarmid. 8s. 6d.^ (Blackwood.) 

Mr. M'Diarmid seems to believe that the most common- 
jdace opinions, if translated into the Scots vernacular, arc 
automatically transformed into sparkling gems of sati/'e. 
Much of the subject-matter of the satirical poems in this 
book is of the sort which appears in the correspondence 
columns of the Scottish evening papers over the signature 
of ** Patriotic Scot,'* 
and is unredeemed 
by the verse, which 
lumbers and bumps 
along. On the other 
hand, the one or two 
poems written in 
English, such as 
"A Moment in 
Eternity," show 
genuine and original 
ability. 

EGIL’S 
SAGA 

Translated from 

the Icelandic by 

E. R. Eddison. 

i8s. (Cani bridge 

University Press.) 

The life story of 
Egil Skallagrimson is 
among the greatest 
of Icelandic sagas, 
and it seems one 
that persistently re¬ 
fuses to run into 
good English. Mr. 

Eddison falls badly 
between two schools 
—the archaism of 
William Morris and 
the colloquialism of 
other translators who 
aim at reproducing 
the “ raciness ** of 
the original Ice¬ 
landic. The extra¬ 
ordinary things that 
Eddison does 
With the English 
language, his con¬ 
stant '*gat*' for 
“got,** his “mc- 
thinln '* and “ me- 
seems,*' his sul)- 
stitiitions such us 
that of “ murther “ 
for *' murder,** bis 
inverted sent enccs 
such as “ Bare tliey 
him then in the 
same hour," muddle 

an already involved stor^’^and give it anything but the speed 
it demands for lucidity; whicli is a pity, for Mr. Eddison's 
introduction and notes are good, and show what is so 
essential for a translator of the sagas,* a knowledge of the 
districts in which they arc set. 

Those who know no Icelandic and wish to follow the 
doings of the great Egil in Norway, York, and Iceland will 
dnd Mr. Kddison's version bettor than no translation, but 
in ease and style (though not in accuracy) it is not a bit 
inpeiior to that of the Rev. \y. C. Green, which he abuses 
. ;tn rpundly: and beside Daaent's *' Burnt Kjal ** si is 
, ntteily dwarfed. 





From Romantic Cheshire 
By j. Cuming W«Uen 
{Hodatr Stoughton), 


OLD WATERMILLS AND WINDMILLS 

By R. Thurston Hopkins. x6b. (Philip Allan.) 

In this book Mr. Thurston Hopkins has given ns in 
most readable form the story of that race of giants now 
almost extinct—the windmills of England. The tale of 
the mills is, as he reminds us, the tale of civilisation, 
though those relying on the wind are unknown before the 
twelfth century and their origin is wrapped in myst^. 

But from that time 
until now the wind¬ 
mill has been an 
integral part of the 
typical English land¬ 
scape and those who 
love it lament their 
decay. 

Mr. Hopkins is 
like Mr. Kipling in 
that Sussex is in his 
heart the spot ** be¬ 
loved over all '* and 
the Sussex wind¬ 
mills are for him 
the guardians of 
home. But he is 
fully alive to the 
beauties of other 
varieties (for every 
county has 'its 
subtle variations in 
building and design, 
and he describes 
them all with a zest 
iirising from affec¬ 
tion. The book is 
well illustrated with 
drawings and photo¬ 
graphs. 


SOME 
SUSSEX 
BYWAYS 

B y Viscountess 
Wolseley. With 
8 plates in colour 
by Garnet Wolse¬ 
ley. 158. (Medici 
Society.) 

Book illustration 
is a battle ground, 
a no-man's land 
raked by alternate 
fires from the artist 
and the writer, 
claimed by both, 
sometimes nearly 
conquered by one 
but only to be 
half recaptured by 
the other. In “Some 
Sussex Bywa3r8 ** Lady Wolseley and Garnet Wolseley 
are the protagonists in a super-guide book to the charms 
of Sussex. For those who travel by rote there could be 
no more fascinating fashion to follow hearsay than by 
putting oneself into the capable and appreciative hands of 
the joint authors in a leisurely ramble to those places, 
many of which have hitherto only lightly been touched 
upon by other writers. Here historical and arclueologiea] 
points of interest mingle with the romance and arebite^re 
of old houses, while a more modem note is struck in the 
description of an ancient road recently discovered by air 
l^otography. 




Chbstbr Cathkdral. 















BfittES LEtTRfiS 


ON THE MINOR PROPHECIES 
OP WILLIAM BLAKE 

By Emily S. Hamblen. X5a. (Dent.) 

To most o£ us Blake is no more than the great pre- 
Romantic poet, the poet of ** Songs of Innocence '* and 
"Songs of Experience" who 


" Brought up to belong to the best that the day could givo 
him in the way of civilised worldly society, in London and 
Dublin/’ he was eventually hanged together witii two 
servants and a Methodist ex-lawyer hanger-on for the 
murder of his neighbour under circumstances of such 
fantastic brutality tliat he must by tlien have lost the 
little reason he had ever 


saw the angels of Gk)d perched 
as birds in a tree. Blake the 
prophet we leave out. We 
look perhaps at his prophetic 
books, turn over the pages 
and admire the beauty of his 
designs, but frightened by the 
dark symbolisn, we leave the 
long sketches of prophecy un¬ 
explored. To explore them 
certainly needs faith and 
determination and training. 
Miss Hamblen is one of an 
increasing band who has all 
three, and in this huge book, 
conceived and meditated on a 
lonely New Jersey farm, she 
has sought for the central 
plan to his mysticism and his 
cosmic poems. Finding it to 
her satisfaction, she analyses 
the lesser prophetic books. 
Tiriel, Thel, The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell, ihe Book 
of Ahania, tlie Book of Los, 
and particularly the Book of 
Urizen. If her studies seem 
esoteric on first reading, and 
on second, there is no denying 
her originality and consis¬ 
tency, her plausibility in em¬ 
phasising the importance of 
Blake the seer, or her insight 
into such strictly biographical 
matters as Blake’s relations 
with his wife. 

FIGHTING 

FITZGERALD 

AND 

OTHER 

PAPERS 

By Mary MacCarthy. 

los. 6d. 

(Martin Seeker.) 

"‘The elegant and gentle¬ 
manly appearance of this 
man, as contrasted with the 
savage treachery of liis 
actions, was exti^emely 
curious and without parallel 
of which I am aware,’’ so 
wrote Mr. Dick Martin," King 
of Connemara" or later 
'"Humanity Martin," of 
George Robert Fitzgerald, 



From Pattern : A Study of Staiboasb to Organ 

Ornament in Western Lorr, 8t. Maolou, 

Europe. From xxSo Roubn. 

to X900 Grinfolce.) 

Bj Jou Evani 

{Oxford UnivxrsUy Pr^ss). 


possessed. He lacks even 
that " charm" with which 
modem writers seem to be 
able to gild almost everyone 
of that " charming ’’ period. 
Miss MacCarthy’s outburst 
on his execution is surpris¬ 
ing. " How outrageous does 
it seem tliat in the midst of 
his anguish on the scaffold, 
he had actually to call for 
a better rope with which to 
hang himself I How thank¬ 
ful we may be that such 
scenes are impossible at the 
present day. l^t us hope 
that the rope as an* instru¬ 
ment of execution will soon 
be abolished altogether." 
This pious hope and a habit 
of beginning her sketches 
with forced epigrams — 
" George Robert Fitzgerald 
was born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, but he soon 
melted it down "—are blots 
on a style which is oUierwise 
surprisingly free from any 
affectation. 

The other papers are 
sketches of Mr. Dick Martin, 
the Earl-Bishop and John 
Lord Hervey, and are intro¬ 
ductions to the longer studies 
a bibliography of which is 
given in an appendix. 


TALLY HO 

By Moyra Charlton. 

Illustrated by Lionel 

Edwards. 

5s. 

(Putnams.) 

What arc young people 
coming to I Here is a book 
written by a little girl when 
she was eleven years old, 
with only a dictionary to 
help her I It is the story of 
a horse, from the time of its 
birth out on the grey moon 
until it becomes an old 
broken-winded hunter and 
returns to its native heath. 


and it was while writing about Martin, mIm MacCarthy 
w in her pre^ that her curiosity ^ 
nng<^ figtw of " Fighting FitzgeraM." He was the 
wn of to. George Fitzgerald of Turlough and of 
1^7 Hwey. daughter of George IPs Vicc- 

Chamberlam and sister of the Earl BUhop of Bristol. 


to end its days as leader of b- wild herd. Miss Chariton 
knows all about hoi'ses, writes of them w’th sympathy and 
imagination, and you really feel they would talk as she 
makes them talk if they could use human speech. The 
book has an introduction by Lord Lonsdale and several 
exquisite Ulustrations by Mr. Lionel Edwards. 
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AN ONLINE HISTORY 
OP PAINTING IN EUROPE 
TO THE END OP THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By S. C. Kaines Smith. 
218 . (Medici Society.) 


This is an amazing book. Mr. Kaines Smith, 
now tlie Keeper of the Birmingham Art Gallery, 
has contrived to write a book, critical and infor¬ 
mative, surveying the whole history of painting 
in Europe. Necessarily it is what its title indi¬ 
cates, an “ outline " but that does not mean that 
it is a barren wilderness of dates and names. It 
is first and foremost a story told by an expert. 
Each of its eight chapters is devoted to one of 
the great schools of painting, and of the 149 
illustrations twenty-four are reproduced by that 
colour-process for which the Medici Skiciety has 
'become deservedly famous. 


THE WANDERER 

By John Mascheld. 8s. 6d. 

(Heinemann.) 

In his now book Mr. Masefield has returned to 
sea. He has told in prose and verse the story 
of The Wanderer, Messrs. Potter’s four-masted 
barque—^the unchallenged monarch of the many 
fine sailing vessels launched at Liverpool during 
the final ten years of last century — from her 
setting-forth in 1891 till her end in 1907. The 
book is illustrated by photographs collected from 
all quarters of the glol)e, and the material in 
it has been supplied from many sources. As 
Mr. Masefield writes: 

She has been called an unlucky ship. The 
disaster of her first setdng forth caused many 
legends of her unlucldness to go about the world. 
I myself, writing on the strength of these legends, 
may have helped to give her this name. 1 have 





From The Red Lfly »M« maWTiD on taicino oomb 

By Amtoto Fnna* OP THB PRIEO POTATOBB. 

(John Lane). 
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now made this story of her so that the facts may be known, 
as far as I can learn them from imperfect records, the 
memories of men scattered all over the world, and notes in 
old newspapers." 

In the " Philip the King" volume, Mr. Masefield 
celebrated the ship's beauty; 

" Tense, like a supple athlete with lean hips. 

Swiftness at pause, the Wanderer come again—- 
Come as of Old a queen, untouched by Time, 

Resting the beauty that no seas could tire. 

Sparkling, as though the midnight's rain were rime, 
like a man's thought transfigured into fire." 

And here again he writes of her, after her wreck which 
left her " in the quicksand full fathom five down." 

" Hersdf is not there, being Beauty Eternal, aUve, 

She wanders the waters of thought, past disasters, past 
hates. 

Fast the world's disapproval, across the black aeaa of ' 
despair. 

And oh, be^nd anguish to havens of peace whence she 
brings 

Hope. Mercy and Courage, all gentle and beautiful 
tUngs." 

Beauty of donrse is a word which has a certain vagueness 
about it, and lor those who desire a more exact cataloguing ' ' 
ol The Watfderer's beauty, Mr. Mas^eld is considecate. 

He tells ns (in the prose part of the narrative) that " she ^ 
was of a full modi^ well-sided, rather hard in the bilge ^ 
and with a flat floor, though she grew somewhat sweeter 
afifc. . . . She was clincfaer built, with steel iramaa, beams , 
and ahihU plating. The butts of her side-plating were fitted 
on thir^eiiissde ^ her hulL'* And a great deal more toou 












ART, POETRY AND 
BELLES LETTRES 



catd: the *' Fot-Poum/' which has bome ml 
potpoum concealed m it; the **Gramophone 
Record," which is a post card with a small record 
(which plays quite well) on it; the " Colorcraft" 
reproductions, which are noade by a special 
process, and the " Butterfly Wing" with iheir 
btrikmg colounngs. Of calendars the usual vanety 
is issued, most of them, like the caids, have 
a touch of ingenuity about them—the " Silver 
Mirror Calendars * and tlie tear-ofl calendars 
with quotation are especiallv popular 

A LEAF IN THE WIND 

By Patr]( k MacDonofsli 2s 6d (Quota Prtss ) 
Perhaps Mr MacDonoghs poems make their 
chief appeal through their spontaneity , they are, 
for these days, astonishingly free from aflectation, 
and because of this tluy touch the emotions in 
the strange intimate way poetry should You 
would not imagine reading them, that the author 
IS a well kno\ii ii atlilete, for that side of Ins 
character finds httle place in such exquisite 
lines as 

ruth IS lonely for tin. ftti 
()1 tjcauly that walks no nion at will 
The ploughs have b'cn across our woild 
Out dreams are with the d^odil 

And most of the poems express a wistful groping 
after beauty, with the inevitable strain of Celtic 
sadness running througli them Revealing more 
than promise, Mr MacDonogh s work should 
command the attention of all lovers of poetry. 
He has done his own very effective jacket design. 

OLD SEA WINGS. WAYS AND 
WORDS 

By R C Leskc i8s (Cnapxnan & Hall) 

Ihis book, first published in 1890, has come 
_ Bu»a.iTiHc — ~ thbm tmb ^ ** regdrdai almost as a classic in the realm of 

TIMB-HOHOUMD TAi-Bt OB OLO nautical literature The author describes the 
[John Lane ) Italian story-tkllkns evolution of the sailing ship from its early begin- 

nmgs to the time when the ' old sea wings" 
CHRISTMAS CARDSi being driven off the ocean by steam It is not only 

PAT l^unARQ. PTC ^ history of ship**, but of the manners, customs, laws and 

Unguage of the men who built, navigated and piloted 
Raphael Tuck provide this Christmas their usual excel- them It is profusely illustrated with deUghtful drawings 
lent collection of cards and calendars First and foremost by the author, and should make an ideal Christmas present 
of course are the Royal Chiistmas Cards—those of Their for both young boys and old ones 
Majesties the 

King and 1 “ 

Queen, the | 

Prince of 
Wales, Prm- 
cess Mary 
and the 
Dnke and 
Duchess of 
York Then 
come those 
many novel¬ 
ties for which 
the firm is 
famous — 

" Milady's 
Handker¬ 
chief,*' which 
has a small 
colon red 
handkerchief 
attached to 

Sl'hViK '’"-’•tai'sr' 

from the (Dinfl. 


THB FLORBNTINa TOLD THRM THR 
TIMB-HONOURBD TALBB OF OLD 
Italian btory-tbllbrb 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
CALENDARS* ETC. 



FfoiN Veniee and Its Stoiy 


Aooaobmia-Thb Rioh Man*# Fbabt. 

(ByBoultailo) 
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From GtiuunenUtion and Tactile Design 

By Profewor Aklnsd K Barker 
{Methuen). 


IN THE HEART 
OF THE 


NORTHERN FORESTS 

By A. Kadclyflc Dugmorc. *ih. (Chatto & Windus.) 


the most attractive—are given 
a place, and all are described 
with the simple directness which 
comes only from complete 
mastery. There are some sixty 
excellent plates, of which those 
showing the opossum playing 
'possum" may be especially 
commended. 


SUNDIAL 
SAYINGS. 

By the Rev. John C. Hill. 

3s. 6d. (Allenson.) 

It was an excellent idea to 
gather together the sayings 
which appear on various sundials 
up and down the country. Mr. 
Hill, in doing this, has cast his 
net wide, even throwing it as 
far as New York. How pithy 
and how wise these sayings 
are, and how wonderfully they 
lend themselves as texts 
for Mr. Hill's most inspir¬ 
ing little talks. Teachers and 
workers amongst children will find them most helpful 
and suggestive for further expansion. 

THE 

GOLDEN 

ARROW. 


Dima IN Stonbh 

(4000 to 10,r ^ B.c.) 


Mr. Hadclyfie Dugmore needs no introduction to 
amateurs of natural history. Here, going back on old 
trails, he tells of his many observations and adventures 
while tracking wild life on the North American continent. 
He is too much a lover of animals to shoot them with any¬ 
thing but a camera, and so it is natural tliat he should 
concentrate on that side of animal life which is nearest 
to the human-'the marvels of beaver engineering, the 
tragedy of the disappearing caribou in Newfoundland, and 
the liabits of porcupine and opossum. Many of the smaller 
wild animals of Canada—chipmunk and rock rabbit are 


By Mary Webb. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

The third of Mary Webb's books to be illustrated, *‘ The 
Golden Arrow," has just come to hand, replete with an 
introduction by G. K. Chestc.ton and many delightful 
illustrations by Norman Hepple. The latter may readily 
be appraised by the specimen which appears as one of our 
coloured insets elsewhere in the Number. Of the book 
itself we need hardly say anything here; it has, like the 
remainder of the all too few legacies of Mary Webb, long 
rooted itself in our affections. 



From Art uiAAgMo A bainv bobiw. Ths pibiibbb arb out in bhblu 

ByW.B.8pavlni iTMa m aaeltat€ludd«aitNWla ssoo-fooo 

{Nelstmh ifidmUmmm.) 
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CAREERS FOR 
WOMEN 


ART, POETRY AND 
BELLES LETTRE8 


By Leonora Eyles 5s 
(Elkin Malhewb & Marrot) 




From Ornamentation and Textile Design 

By Rcofeuor Aldrsd F Batktr 
iMithian) 


If people pick up this book, 
glance at the title, then fling 
it down in disgust saying 
•* Another of these Feminist 
outpourings I *' it will be a pity, 
for they will miss a wise and 
witty, as well as an exceedingly 
useful work 

No one can accuse Leonora 
Eyles of not feeling strongly on 
the subject of the treatment of 
women workers It is to her 
credit that she avoids both 
sloppmess and unfairness The 
fact that she knows of condi¬ 
tions of ** almost incredible 
slavery under winch some 
servants work, does not prevent 
her from knowmg, also, that 
many domestic workers are 
incompetent Her indignation 
at the difliculties placed in the 
way of women by male workers, 
does not prevent her from commenting severely upon 
young women * who cold-bloodedly married m order to be 
kept in idleness and are seemg to it that they did not 
marry in vain I " 

Idleness to her is the one unforgivable sm, the great 
enme against the community Very few human beings 
can stand leisure something atrophies and they become 
degenerate ' 

Here is conveniently arranged information 21s to the 
main caroeib open to women, places where traming may 
be obtained, cost of traming, chance of posts, and amount 
of salaries together witli a mass of good advice or human 
problems In addition there arc two valuable introductory 
chaptcib on * Women s Oppoituniticb ” and ' The Psycho¬ 
logical Factor.*' 

The ideal of Leonora Eyles ib suitable work, cflicienUy 
done, by highV trained and skilled women, mcluding those 
who have decided that looking after their own children ib 
as much a career as looking 
after those of other people 

A practual idealist, who 
preserves a sense of liumour, 
and wlio combines vaned 
experience with native 
shrewdnesb is worth a hear- 
mg, and those who are alive 
to the immense importance 
of women s new citizenship 
need not grudge five shillings 
for this httle book 


LETS SEE 
THE 

LOWLANDS 
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DlIRSt IN STONR-ANR PXNIOOb 

(4000 to TO 000 ■ e ) 


a Scot and an unwilhng Saxon embark on a tour of the 
Scotsmans native places one anticipates a lively adven¬ 
ture and suili indeed was the adventure recorded m 
these pages Mr Thomsons method of linking up the 
geography of a place with its historical and literary 
association^ is quite unique We are gi\rn many 
biographies in little, famous Scottish characters— 
tinkers, tailors soldiers sailors—are recalled and the 
setting of their excursions and alarms their romances 
and usually tragic endings fasi inatingly represented 
We can suggest two uses lor this book One, a re¬ 
liable guide book that will not wearv flesh or spint, 
and the other—perhaps its lughest recommendation a 
fascinating glimpse into Ihc Kobbie Bums country, 
the circumstances that nurtured, tortured, fulfilled and 
ultimatelv killed him One further thought >\hat a 
couple of grand laddies Mi ihomson and his friend 
must be 




By A A Thomson 
Illustrated. 

78 fid net 
(Herbert Jenkins) 

We have nothing but praise 
for this charming discursion 
It is long since such a book 
came into our bands When 






From Modem Arehtteetural Sculpture 
BjrW Amaonier 
^ {Ardutoaurol Prots) 

IX 


A PANEL IN THE OOINIIDON OP THE 
OOUET HOUEE, Copenhaeen. 

(Sculptor Aa|t Bdein, DoBiBtrL) 
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KATIN^ 

By Irene Forbes-Mosse. Translated from 
the Gennaii by OaUcy Williams. 78. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 

This story is charmingly told and un¬ 
usually well translated. The theme is 
almost as fantastic as " Lady Into Fox/* 
but it has more general human interest. 
Do you like cats, and rejoice in their 
grace and agility and tlieir superb de¬ 
tachment ? If so, you will like Katinka 
and Kitty, and sympathise with their 
sorrows and overlook their shortcomings. 

It is a jmthetic little history, but the 
writer has humour and insight as well as 
tenderness; and even those readers for 
whom cats are mere mouse-catchers or 
disturbers of slumber will find much enter¬ 
tainment. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS; 

THE ROMANCE OP THEIR 
ACHIEVEMENT 

By G. Oibbard Jackson. 6.*!. 

(Sampson Low.) 

Though most youngsters would revel in 
it, this is not primarily a boy’s book. 
It is an authoritative account of the 
development of British railways from the 
earliest times until the present day. Mr. 
Jackson reminds us that for the true origin 
of the railway we must go back to the 
granite setts which the Romans used 
for their chariot ways. He deals at length 
with the early history of the railway 
proper,* and follows the record of many 
of the hundred odd British companies 
which were groupe<l in 1923 into four 
powerful trunk systems. Looking to the 
future, Mr. Jackson is less optimistic *than 
many railway economists, and sees the 
only hope in nationalisation and complete 
electrification. There are interesting 



From l^don Lam Cook Lank. 

By Alan StapleUm 

(John Lan§), 



chapters on railway organisation 
and working, and no less than 
seven devot^ to the story of the 
locomotive. The illustrations are 
numerous and excellent. 


ENCHANTMENTS OF 
THE FIELDS 

By H. A. Brydcn. 15s. net. 
(Seeley, Service.) 



'These enchantments are for Mr. 


Bryden inseparably united with 
fox hunting, trout fisliing, shootiiig 
and falconry at home, and with big 
game shooting abroad. It will sur¬ 
prise many British sportsmen to ^ 
learn that until Somerville published 
his fine poem, ** The Chace," in 
X735t Mid Beckford printed his 
Thoughts on Hunting** in z^Sz, "" 
all the honour and ckedit of the bMrt 
' tinatises concerning hunting lay with 
the French. The autbq^» who reveals . 
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From London Lanei 

By Alan Staplrtoa 
(John Lane), 


air of aloofness and impersomility wldoib 
adds enormously to their effectiveness. 


MOBY 

DICK 

By Herman Melville. Illustrated by 
Rockwell Kent. 153. (Cassell.) 

This very handsome edition of " Moby 
Dick ” is lavishly illustrated with reproduo 
tions of Mr. Rockwell Kent's drawings which 
appeared in the three-volume limited edition 
printed in America. Mr. Kent's bold work 
is eminently suited to the story; his draw¬ 
ings are vivid and full of character, and 
every third or fourth page is enlivened with 
a vigorous black-and-white woodcut effect. 
A l^eautiful gift-book this, and one that will 
be treasured by all who can appreciate a 
truly artistic production. 


SOUL’S 

DARK 

COTTAGE 

By Richard King. 6s. .net. 

(Hoddur & Stoughton.) 

Mr. King has won an audience by his 
previous essays, so his new book is sure 
of a welcome. He writes once more of the 
thoughts and yearnings which rise in the 
minds of men when they stand apart from 
the common round, and think seriously of 
the world and of life. *' Quarrelling/' 
*' Contrasts." " Parental Rights,” are a 
few of his many themes. If Mr. King does 
not go very deep, he at any rate expresses 
for us, and not always without a hint of 
solution, some of the wistful wonders which 
often visit us in our more thoughtful hours. 
It is a real service. 


PLATO’S 

BRITANNIA 

By Douglas Woodruff. 

6 s. (Sheed & Ward.) 

This book has the air 
of having been begun 
as a^est and finished as 
a serious treatise. The 
first part is good fun 
but no more. To 
satirise subjects such as 
London tz^c. clubs, 
Olympia, and bargain 
sales in the manner of 
Plato—or rather, of 
Jowitt's translation of 
Plato—is too easy to be 
interestmg. But the 
book soon develops into 
an extremdy penetrat¬ 
ing criticism of English 
life ^d politics, with 
the ^lato^c manner 
' used less in the spirit of 
parody thffb as a 
■method of giving the 
- Cfdnip^ expressed an 
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thb duchbss 

OF MALFI ind 
THE WHITE 
DEVIL 

By John Webster 

IllusirAtcd by 

Henry Keen 21s 

(Bodley Head) 

Here of course the 
illustrations are the thing 
—the plays most of us 
prefer in a somewhat 
smaller format—and 
they have caught the 
macabre spirit of Webster 
admirably Mr Keen by 
the very restraint of his 
interpretation has 
heightened the horror 
the mad Ferdinand, the 
dying Brachiave, the 
murder of Antonio and 
the Duchess gazing 
wildly at the dead man s 
hand in her lap here 
are hoxrors treated as 
Webster himself treated 
them, as a matter of 
course Those who 
already love the great 
Elizabethan will welcome 
this illustrated tribute to 
the memory of gemus 
Those whose *a(qucunt- 
ance with him consists 
of ' Cover her face, mine 
eyes dazrle she died 
young may bo induced 
by Mr Keen to go further 
into the text 

MARY 

BAKER 






of importance who eame 
under her hands 


AS THE 

HEART 

SEES 

By May Belbcn 

2b (Mate) 

If you are lookmg for 
something rather special 
to send to a fnend this 
Christmas, something 
more intimate than a 
Christmas card, yet 
small and dainty with 
an appeal of its own, 
Mrs, Delben s httle book 
of essays will supply 
that need Her essays 
are short, almost 
m the nature of prose 
poems, and are beau¬ 
tifully illustrated with 
photographs she has 
taken herself She 
touches upon various 
subjects — Miracles, 
Praise, the Vices of 
Virtue, the Seeing Eye, 
the Keally Happiest 
People—and always has 
something thoughtful 
and interesting to say. 
1 ui thermore she 
])Osscsses the precious 
gift of brevity These 
small books of hers are 
unusual and very 
(harming 


EDDY 

By lyman F I’owcU 
net. (Nisbit) 


/ I iin The Duchess of Malfi and 
the White Devil 
(/o/i« J ane) 


Very flattenng is thi^ ' Life Si/e Portrait * Afr Powell 
admires e;en the faults of his subject ITc lias however 
made a fasunatmg volume out pf thr High lYiestess of 


” I AM BOBOLA, your PRIINOb” 


JERRY 

The story of an Exmoor 
Pony 


By 1 leanoui Helme and N incc Paul Illustrated by 
C t cil Aid n 8s 6d (Eyre ft bpotliswoodc) 


Christian Science, the 
founder of the Mother 
Church, the estabhsher of 
the Chfisitan ctenee 
Monitor, When Mary Baker 
as a tiny child used to be 
asked, Mary, what aie you 
going to be when you grow 
up ^ she inv iriably leplied. 

I will ite a book *' A 
very deluaie woman for^one^ 
half of her life, she (umc 
under the roimstering care 
of Dr Phineis P ^uimbv. 
who wan largely a faiili 
healer Later she shook off 
his influence and took her 
own coune which led to 
final triumph This 
biography covers her life 
ftom infancy, het three 
marriages and the people 



/ rom An Informal introduction A FimnuTH OCNTimv 

to the Middle AgM BTWsrrBoRRS. 

BvG G Coolton 

{Canibndg$ Umv§r$iiy Prm), 


Jerry was a little wild 
Exmoor pony Robin 
caught sight of him when he 
was down on Exmoor with 
his mother and father and 
small sisters enjoying a 
summer holiday, and his 
father bought the little 
ragged pony for him Three 
years later, when they came 
to live in the district 
altogether, he and his father 
broke the pony in and Jerry 
learned to nde him They 
became great companions, 
and the adventures they had 
together are told m this 
charming book Robm's 
stag hunt at the end. when 
he sees the stag and will not 
betray it to the hunters, is 
particularly well done. 














ART. POETRY AKO 
BELLES LETTRBS 


1 HEARD THE 
BELLS ON 
CHRISTMAS DAY 
IT WAS THE 
WINTER WILD 

And Other Chnttmoi 
Vene 

(Mowbray) 

These axe two book¬ 
lets, handy to slip into 
a pocket, handy to send 
as a ** special" Christ¬ 
mas card They contain 
a particulaily good 
selection of verses, well 
known and less well 
known, ranging from 
John Clare to Long¬ 
fellow, from Shake¬ 
speare to Tennyson, and 
mcluding poems by 
Hernck, Chnstina Ros¬ 
setti, Whittier, Phillips, 
Brooks, Sf iithcy, Ben 
Jonson, Crashaw, 
Wesley—and some 

traditional *’ Tht 
covers of the slim blui 
volumes are decorated 
by a reproduction of an 
Old Master and half a 
dozen reproductions are 
included between the 
pages The httle books 
should meet with a leady 
welcome 


LIGHTER 

LONDON 

Verses by Hu be it 
Steel Di wings by 
Horry Perry (is 
pelgadu) 



THE YOMAH- 
AND AFTER 

By*‘Shahmw** (F C 

Hendry) 78 6d net. 

(Blackwood) 

Shalimar has found 
some repute among the 
readers of hlackwood's 
Magazine with his short 
sea stones In this full- 
length novel the details 
of sailing and seaman¬ 
ship are well handled, 
buC[the author fails 
somewhat when it comes 
to charactei portrayal 
He IS distmctly better at 
sea than on terra hrma 
On the whole however it 
IS a readable adventure 
yarn It is the story of 
Captain John Hume's 
ariogant supremacy, 
hunuhating disaster and 
resuirection on a new 
basis An old tlienie but 
still with some intciest 


THE GONE 
AWAY 

By Dorothy Una Kat- 
cUhe xos 6d 
(Bodlcy Htad) 

Mrs Ratcliffe, whose 
poems and plays of 
Yorkshire folk and 
country are already 


Here san amusing Fro^n The Duchess of Malfi and 
book that Londoners in ^ 

particular will c nj o y 

The history and charactenstu s of many of its streets 
and ‘ sights" are satirised m light verst, and the 
happy-go-lucky rollicking spmt of the verses is reflected 


Thb Cardinal's WinooWi known, has now wntlen 
* A Romance of the 
Daks In Three Acts ** 
There is a " settmg " to the phiy An old nurse who is 
steeped in the talcs of the country-side kmts and tells 
them to the child wlio sits, learning to knit also, 


in the illustrations Lord ^ 
the Albert HaU, the Alint 
Fleet Street, the Strand, tlu 
Harrow Road, Coweross Sticct 
arc but a few of the pKicts 
honouxed Chelsea is dealt 
with thus. 

" Do you lament the passing 
of that type. 

With dirty blouse, unshaven 
chm, big pipe ? 

*Tw better thus^tbey Ian 
guish void of hope 

Who make of art a substitute 
for soap ' 

Author and artist work in 
happy harmony 



at her side So is told 
the romance of "Ihe Cone 
Away " But the play stands 
clearly by itself, and is so 
carefully provided with stage 
directions that it might well 
1)t acted Ihe characters are 
live and natuial and diverse, 
and the dialogue is cusp and 
easy Songs are mtroduced, 
and the calls of the hunting 
horn aie heard now and again 
The illustrations, by Charles 
Simpson, are strong in line and 
beautiful in composition, and 
they add distinction to as 
already charming book. 
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From Himtors’ Moon and Other Venei Gatkb. 

UjrOqiUlfi Ediio G. Rotiertt 
(Canstabie). 



“Hounds are miming below in ihe vMe/ 
See them go; where the graas-lands pre¥^ 
Twenty coude together as one; 

Just a handkerchief, fluttered in fun, 
Would cover them now/* 


“TINKER, TAILOR-“ 

'-f. 

By ** Greenhorn/' Ss. 6d. ,i 

(Bodley Head.) 

In this account of a journey round the 
world, follovnng a reckless wager with 
a friend in London, the anonymous 
author, who proauces sen paoiogra|fli8 
in plenty, describes a dynamic five years* 
existence in American lumber camps, 
mines, sailing ships and tramps, as a 
Canadian Mounty, an Australian sheep 
farmer and, finally, how he worked his 
passage to South Africa as a plate boy 
in a third-class liner. " Greenhorn '* 
writes with spirit and good temper and 
certainly with broad reality—his des¬ 
criptions of a fight in a lumber camp 
and the killing of the shark giving a 
dramatic atmosphere to a tremendously 
vital narrative. With the introduction 
of the romantic element, bound round 
Jilaine, the reader becomes rather dis¬ 
illusioned. The episode is neither con¬ 
vincing nor necessary, and introduces 
the. kinema mentality into a hundred 
per cent, exultation of mad living, with 
the lust of adventure and the deter¬ 
mination to “ sec it tlirough ** driving 
him on. 


HUNTER'S MOON 
AND OTHER 
VERSES 


By Captain Edric G. 
Roberts. Cloth, 14s. 
I.ea|her. 2 is. 
(Constable.) 


A gift-book that will 
appeal to all who indulge 
in hunting is this book 
of lively verse by Captain 
Edric G. Robert;, il¬ 
lustrated with eight 
beautiful colour plates by 
Mr. Gilbert Halliday. 
The verses are written 
in the sporting spirit, 
rollicking and vivacious, 
many of them being 
quite short lyrics, 
such as “Hounds are 
Running '*: 



** Hounds are running up 
over the hiU. * * 

hunting 

' Not ^ doubt the prover* 
'WenM. cover them now. 


From The PMastis Book 


BLAOMnn ANO HmiBmr. 
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muiNa poiirra irihiitory 

(7tb ImptoMlon) 

hy the Mo Lord BIRKBltHBAD 
** Amaaing uhievemMit . . • vlvld ROd rMnarluibto 
book.*'*-^. TVnmi. iUfU. i* % eokfun. lit. 

FORTY YEARS AT THE BAR 

( 2 nd Imnressionl 

by EDWARD ABINGER 
" One of the best volumes of legal reminiscences 
wehavereadfor a long time."—If. Pori. iUus. 1lt< 

" 1 WAS AN ACTOR ONCE " 

(and Impresrion) 

by ROBERT COURTNEIDGE 
" The expression at a strong, wise, Idndlv, audadoui 
and upright individuality .'^—^nolu WHMSTr. 

70«i. 111. IdL 

MATA NARI 

( 3 td Imprasiion) 

by Major THOMAS COULSON 
“ One of the meet romantlo If not disreputable 
Igurei of war«tiine history.’*—Ster. fUus. its. §J. 

THE PIRATE WIND 

by OWEN RUTTER, F.R.G.S. 

“Full of Far Eastern colour and adventure."— 
ScrituMM. " A thrill to almost every page."— 
Public Opn. IUus. Tit. Id. 

THE SILENCE OF CARRAIL 

by PAUL COBLENTZ 

The sole autharised life of General SARRAIL. 
"Some very surprising di8closutes."-nO. Meik 
"A remarkable picture.'*—D. Mirror. lls* 

BRAH MASH 

Foreword by Lord TENNYSON 
by Copt. F. VICTOR HUGHES- 
HALLETT 

Stage, Sport and Service Reminisnences. lUus. Sit. 

A MIXED DRILL 

by the author of A Garden of Peace,’* 
etc. 

•* A very cheery book.”—S. Times. " Mostly 
of literary-theatrical London in the last century." 
—Evg. Standapd. IUus. lit. 

OUT OF THE BEATEN TRACK 

by Major COURT TREATT, F.R.G.Sn 

" His book Is first rate for exciting thrlU . . . 
native folk-lore . . . wild life, and for a story of 
courage."—sSpsria/or. IUus. 11a 

by FREDERICK WHYTE 
•“ Will be read with pity and terror by all who 
are interested in the origin of the War."—O/y. 
Sxpras. Jttus. fdt. 

THE ANNALS OP COVENT BARDEN 
and Hi NtfchSourliood 

by E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 
** Extremely interesting volume."—Pulffc Opn. 

Ulus. 111. 

THE LIFE OF CHRISTINA ROMETTI 

by MARY F. SANDARS 

" Mrs. Sanders hss told with sympathya faselnatini 
story."—N oim Ckron, IUus. 111. 

STARK INDIA 

by TREVOR PINCH 

“ You will read to the end, fascinated."—W. L. 
Andkews. IUm. lit. Id. 

AS 1 KNEW THEM 

by ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON 

"Crammed with entertaining reminiscences of 
eelebrlties.**-nS. Dispateh. JUus. lit. 

MY 60 YEARS OF THE TURF 

by CHARLES MORTON 

" The greatest book of Its kind ever published." 
-—Jockev. IUus. lii* 

ROMANCE OF THE BRITISH 
VOLUNTARY HOSPITAL MOVEMENT 

by L, G. REDMOND HOWARD and 
Dr, DELBERT EVANS 

Lird KMlIltrd: " It wiU be standard‘work to all 
time." Ulus. lit. 

Lord HENRY BENTINCK'S FOX¬ 
HOUNDS 

by lord CHARLES BENTINCK 
" A really authoritative work full of bed-rock 
common sense, such historic authenticity."— Fteld. 

IUus. 111. 

AMONO PRISONERS OF WAR IN 
RUSSIA AND SIBERIA 

by ELSA BRANDSTROM 

" Deeply impressive record."—ScoriMan. 

IUus. m. 

THE OREAT WAR IN WEST AFRICA 

by Brig.-Gen. EDMUND HOWARD 
GORGES, C,B„ C,B.E„ D,S.O„ F.R.G.S, 

“ 1 have been profoundly interested."—If. Dly. 
Di$paUk. lUus. lit. 

by S. F.'HATTON 

Introduction by Field-Marshal Viscount 
ALLENBY 

" A splendid story. . . —£vf. News. 11s. Id. 

•lavies TSIAU and TRASBDin 

by U.-Col. F. E. WHITTON, C.MO. 

" An admirable book '— Dly. Nsum. 

IUus. 111. 

HAUNTINO YEARS 

(and Impression) 

by W, L. ANDREWS 
" A book I shall keep."—D/y. Bxprm, ‘ 7«. Id. 

by A. D. HASLAM 
" Here is life at the front from a new an^."— 
yerlt. Oil. Ti. W. 

MOBS, ANZAC AND KUT 

by Hon. AUBREY HERBERT 
" A masterpiece of iU kind."—A ugustimx Brnmctt 

T«. Id. 

BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON 

by ANONYMOUS 

" BafacamBiy readable."—Ohsarvir. lit. 

BRIAND : Man of Poaoo 

by VALENTINE THOMSON 
" Less a biography than an evocation of the living 
man." Ulus. 11s. 

Tht DInry and CtrmatndtnM tf 
HENRY WELLESLEY (lit LnrdCtwIty) 

Edited by his grandson Colonel the Hon. 
F. A. WELLESLEY IUus. fit. 

Tht Roomim ft tSt 

DERBY STAKES 

by ALAN MACEY 

A complete history of the great race. JUus, lit. Id. 

MAYERLINB : Tho Lovo and Tragody 
of a Crown Prinoo 

by CLAUDE ANET 

•• Always interesting."—Seritfiian. IUus. lit. Id. 

THE RAVEN 

A Biography of SAM HOUSTON 

by MARQUIS JAMES 

One of America's most amaslng figures. IUus. 111. 

COMPLETE WRITINO FOR PROFIT 

by MICHAEL JOSEPH 

** Acovldes everjrthing but genius."-^MfafMr. 

Omnibui vol. lit. Id. 

DRAMAS OF FRENCH CRIME 

Tho oxploltl of RENE CASSELARI 

" Exciting reading."—If»g. Post. IUus. 11s. 

Thi Ufi if Sir William 
QUILLEN-OROHARDSON, R.A. 

by HILDA ORCHARDSON GRAY 

IUus. in 2 colours. 111. 

"SCOTLAND YETI" 

&y Ho DRUMMOND GAULD, FoSoA, 
(Scot.) 

" Wholly honest and faithful portrayal."—J.Mdi 
Htnury. Tt. Id. 

SO THIS WAS WAR I 

by BOMBARDIER ** X ** 

" Invaluable as a human document."—Stoiddy 
Sun, IUus. Is. Id. 

THE TEST OF SCARLET 

by CONINGSBY DAWSON 

" A finely written story."—^/ar. 7i. Id. 

WOMAN UNDER FIRE 

SUf Months in ike Red ^rmy 
** Incredible and lavoltlng."— Post. Its. Id. 

MUD AND KHAKI 

by H. S. CLAPHAM 
" This is the real thing.”-dltrdsw Press. Is. Id. 

VASABONDISS AT M 

by H. C. WILSON <8- i‘. R. MITCHELL 
" A vslUBble addition to travel Uterature."—5. 
Timss. IUus. 111. 

THE ROMANCE OF OEOROE 

VILLIERS 

by Sir PHILIP GIBBS 

"Spiritedly Yrritteo."-^eo<fMaH. tUus, lit. Id. 

TURNPIKES AND TOLL-BARS 

by MARK SEARLE 

Special Introduction by Lord BIRKEN¬ 
HEAD. 2 vote. n Is. tbe set 

LUDENOORFP 

by MARGARETHE LUDENDORFF 
IUus. 111. 

OOMIHAHT WOMIH 

by PHILIP W. SBRGEANT /««. 

THB SaiM SAITILLB 

by F. S. KIRCHBISBN tlhu. 1«>. W 

by REGINALD HARGREAVES Ut. id. 

PROM ARCHDUKE TO OROCER 

by oshArehduhe LEOPOLD of A USTRIA 

tttm. git. 

THI BALAI OABI 

by MARC CHASSAIGNB 

Prtfactby HILAIRE BELLOC law. tt,. 

HORACE WALPOLE (1717-17S7) 

by LEWIS MELVILLE 

IUus. 11a 


’ • S$iH/»frMHtHfo. 13 e/imfiortam ntm heokt and novOs to HtfTCmtTSON S- CO. {PMUImt) Ui., Palonuuttr Row, London 
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THE STOMT OF TOBIT. 

Adapted ham the Apocrypha by Doris Pailthoipe, 

Zoe Proctor and Dorothea Rock. IllnstratioiB by 
Doris PaUthoipe. 2s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

This quaint mediaeval play requires a reader and several 
mummers to tell the story of Sara, whose lovers died as soon 



From The Story of Tohit A HaaD-piace. 

Adapted by Doris Pailtborpo. 

2o(i iTdRtor and Dur<ithea KikIc 

{Sidfgmck & Jackson). 

as she wed them, and of the lover, Tobias, son of Tobit, 
who broke the curse. It has already been produced at the 
GuUdhouse, Eccleston Square, with Miss Maude Royden 
as reader, and on subsequent occasions, and those who arc 
on the look-out for something fresh would do well to secure 
a copy. 





From Cobbett’s Rural Rides ONa of thb ViaNBTTaa. 

By G. D. H. and Margaret Cole (By Juba Nash.) 

{Davies). 


THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE 

By II. M. Tomlinson. Illustrated by Clare Leighton. 

With a new Foreword by the author. 15s. (Duck¬ 
worth.) 

Twenty years after, Mr. Tomlinson looks back 
on his early work. It has, he finds, the faults of 
youthful exuberance. It owes a large debt to 
earlier writers. But in fundamentals it is sound. 
And now it is reissued in a large edition, illus- 
trated very beautifully by Clare Leighton, and has 
become, so to speak, the outward and visible sign 
of Mr. Tomlin.son's acknowledged success. It may 



From Near Neighbours Swallowb. 

Uy Marffaret Holden 
{Toulmin). 


not be so precious as the first edition—a copy 
of which the author himself found in New York 
** listed at a figure too large to stir any desito 
to possess if'—but the woodcuts and the new 
preface should make it worth possessing lor 
reasons nnconnected with its intrinsic ezcellenoe. 
And lor tbat-^does not enchantment lie in the 
very sub-title of the book ? 


id 






SUNDIAL EDITIONS 

JOHN HAMILTON, LIMITED 

42, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.i 



THE BOOK NOW BEING DISCUSSED 


The STRANGE DEATH of 
PRESIDENT HARDING 

FROM THE DURIES OF GASTON B. MEANS. lBt.net 

“ IS sure to be a big sensation — Sunday Times 
“ This might be sold as Edgar WdUdcc’s latest thniler . . . 
I can quite understand that edition after edition of Mr. 
Means’ book has been printed '*— 

J A Hammerion in Ihe Bystander 
“ His talc is one of absorbing interest ”— The Bookman 


BOOKS OF FLYING ADVENTURES 


CONTACT. eu-iott white spmes 

An exating novel telling more about The War Birds" 
by the editor of that popular book, and author of " Above 
the Bnght Blue Sky," and " Nocturne Militaire ” 


SOLO TO SYDNEY 


By F. C. CHICHESTER. Illustrated. 7f. 6d. net 

" The jolhest story of flying adventure and at the same time 
the most thrilling that has been told for a long time "— 

Evening Standard 

" Will rank with * War Birds' as one of the few classics of 
aviation literature -Airways 


NIGHT RAIDERS OF THE AIR 


By A. R. KINGSFORD. Illustrated. 7i. 6d. net 

" Authentic and exciting "— The Bookman 
" Plenty of thrills "— Ihe Field 

FLYING FURY 

By JAMES McCUDDEN, V.C. Illuttrated. 8s. 6d. net 

The adventures of England’s great " ace ’’ who brought 
down lifty-seven German planes 
" Stimng tales.’’—Evwfffg Standard 


SECRETS OF MODERN SPYING. By “vigilant." iss.net 

A veil of darkness cloaked the exploits of spies that served the conflicting forces m the recent War 
Many mcidents are still so well guarded that this generation will never learn their real facts Now 
the mist IS liftmg somewhat, and " Vigilant ’’ can relate some new vivid episodes of the shadow}^ 
figures that moved hither and thither over the vast theatre of war in the course of Uieir secret 
missions The final chapters sound a gnm wammg against the peril in our midst that is caused 
by the spies of a power that began the War as our ally and ended it as the cnemv of all mankind 


2 , 500,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
YAMA-THE PIT. By ALEXANDRE KUPRIN. 10.. 6d. net 

The underworld life of a great city—^its unfortunate women—^its prosaic acceptance of horror— 
these are the theme of Kuprm’s great novel Its scenes are laid in a Russian house of ill-fame 
Its characters are the inmates, the propnetress, the frequenters, and with deathless realism 
Kupnn depicts their lives 

Kupnn is Russia’s greatest literary figure Over two and a half milhon copies of '* Yama ’’ have 
been sold in all languages It has been received by cntics cverywhc re as a supreme masterpiece of 
realism This authonsed edition in Enghsh contams an additional chapter and other additions 
which make it the first complete version m any language 

AN UNFORGETTABLE BOOK 
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RUBAIYAT op OMAR KHAYYAM 

With lUustraUons by >\illy PogAny. 15s. net 
(tlarrap) 

In simple yet sumptuous edition of the Rubdiyat 
of Omar Khayyam lies great satisfaction Clear type on 
fine paper, a pleasant tint and generous vet not exag¬ 
gerated margins, are all details not to be ignored And in 
this settmg are the First and lourth Rendenngs of the 
Rubdiyat' by Ldward Fit/Ccrald All these things are 


decorations The plates are the work of a finished artist 
steeped in his subject, full of romance and a subtle under^ 
1 standing of the poem It is a beautiful book 

DYKES ON IRISES 

Compiled and edited by George DilUstone 12s fid 
(J unbridge W tils Ba^di^m ) 

Ihe death of William Rickatson Dykes was a sad loss to 
many and to the Roval Horticultural Society in pax ticular. 
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From Rub&iydt ef Omar Khayydm 

inmlratnrhy Ronald Ilalfour 

(( on^abU) 


/hMJ 


Thr MoviNtt PiNem wnitu 

ANO« HAVINQ WRIT. MOVRB ON. 


excellent, but the main \ allies of this edition, beyond the 
verses, are the delightful introduction by Professor Saints- 
bury and the distinctive illustrations by Willy Pogany 
The mtroduction so cilled, becomes an absorbing ' talk * 
(about < Imar FitzCveraUI and the KuImiv At,' by this humor¬ 
ous man of letters this sane scholar, this kmdlv, broad¬ 
minded ontK The illustrations consist of twelve plates in 
ookrar, and on almost t\cry page an exquisite design, figure 
or flowers, m black and gold , uith an abundance of mmor 


whose most indefatigable secretary he was I rom rpofi 
to the day of his death he was a frequent contributor 
to all the prinapal horticultural journals of the day, and 
Mr Dilhstone has done real service in collecting practically 
all of these which relate to inses, and putting them out 
m such convenient form Though the contents are 
naturally for the ms grower in particular and are somewhat 
techmeal, they are not sulhaently so to deter the more 
general gardener, and the plates are exceptionally pleasing. 
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NOW COMnETE THE NEW EDIHON OF 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPiEDIA 

A Diclioniry of Univartid Knowledge. There is no more oudioritetiTe Encydopwdie published. 

10 vols., Imp. 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; quarter leather, £15 net; half-morocco, £17 10 s* net 

Mr. Arnold Bennett says : " I have brought myself up on * Chambers’s Encyclopaedia,' which is the best thing 
extant of its size. The new edition thereof is one of my latest joys." 

Before purchasing an encyclopaedia examine the new edition of *' Chambers's Encyclopaedia." which may be seen at all 

the leading booksellers. 

CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 

lAe Greet of all Nations and of aU Times* 

New Edition. Cloth, 15 s* net; Half-morqcco, 30 s* net 

CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPiEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Three vols. Cloth, £3 net; Half-morocco, £6 net 
A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English tongue from the earliest times to the 
present day, with specimens of their Writings. Illustrated. 

CHAMBERS’S SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY 

Popular Edition, 5 s. net 

Comprising the Words in use from the latter part of the Seventeenth Century to the Present Day. 
Compiled by ALEXANDER WARRACK, M.A., with an Introduction and a Dialect Map by William 
Grant, M.A. 

CHAMBERS’S 20th CENTURY DICTIONARY 

Cloth, 7 s. 6d* net 

Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological, with Illustrations. Thormighly Revised Edition, With 
Supplement containing hundreds of Words, Terms, and Phrases of recent coinage and currency. 


Anij^_q^Book BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 

By A. LANDSBOROUGH THOMSON 


25 t. net 

With Introduction by Professor J. ARTHURTHOMSON,andi32drawingsin colour byGKOROERANKiN. 


THE 


A Miim of charmiiig fury ttori*. by die modior of Mrl STANLEY BALDWIN 

PEDLAR’S PACK By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN 


6t.net 


An Entirely New Volume 


Second Seriee 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD-FLOWERS AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES 

By GARETH H. BROWNING lOt. 6d. net 

With 50 full-page illustrations in colour by M. C. Pollard, 

The Author in his Introduction says :—" Mr. Browning tells all about the romantic associations of the flowers with 
people of the remote past." 

Three Beautiful Presentation Volumes "«* 


By R. D. BLACKMORE 


ADAM BEDE By GEORGE EI.IOT I LORNA DOONE 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH By CHARLES READS 

Choice edttionn of thaemaiter picas of fiction with delightful drawings in colour and pen-and‘ink sketches hy Gordon Browne. 

Notable Novels 

THE SMALL DARK MAN By MAUKICE WALSH. Author of " The Key above the Door." 3 t. 6d. net 
The Spectator sjiys :—" The small dark man behaves exquisitely and ridiculously, and we accept all his actions as 
those of a friend. We delight in his songs and his lighting. One of the freshest bonks it lias ever been our joy to read." 

THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR By Maurice walsh 3 s. 6 d. net 

A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. Barrie : Dear Mr. Walsh.—1 am enamoured of your book, and stop to give 
you three cheers. Yours sincerely, (Signed), J. M. Barrie. 

WHILE RIVERS RUN By Maurice walsh 3 ,. 6 d. net 

Punch says :—" Mr. Walsh's second novel has given me genuine entertainment ... a story whose characters are 
gloriously alive." 

KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS By winipred duke 3 * 6d. net 

" It's a great story finely told ."—Nation and Athenwum 

SCOTLAND’S HEIR I Wm*. M. for PrioM Clurii.. • By WINIFUED DUKE 3 i. 6d. iMt 

" Am of opinion that it is one of the finest historical novels in the language."—S ir John Ross. 

THE BRIGHT EYES OE DANGER By John fostku 3 ... 6d. net 

Deals with the entrancing period of " The Forty-Five." " A fine Stevensonian romance."— Christian World 


New Books tor Boys and Girls 


WESTWARD HO! WITH DRAKE. 

YELLERLBQS. A Story of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police.^ 

DAME AT ST. MARTIN’S. A School Story. 

DOROTHY’S DILBMMA. A School Story. 

NOT AN ORDINARY GIRL. 

CROSS AND SWORD. A Story of Joan of Arc. 

RUSTACIA GOBS TO THE CHALET SCHOOL. 


By Escott Lynn. 
By L. C. Douthwaite. 
By D. Stapleton. 
By Elsie J. Oxbnham. 
By May Baldwin. 
By David Ker. 
By E. M. Brent-Dyer. 


5 b. net 
3e. 6d. net 
3i* 6d. net 
3b. 6d. net 
3b. 6d. net 
3b. 6d. net 
3b. 6d. net 
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From Thingi Seen in Portucil Thb Churoh op Bblbm. 
by If. Smithes 
(Sseloy, Sirvieo), 


BY SURGING STREAMS. 

By the Rev. J. G. Dawson Scott. 58. (AUenson.) 

This book is a collection of homely addresses or talks 
to youth, which Mr. Dawson Scott has adapted from the 
wide and interesting store of general knowledge he has 
gained from his close observation of Nature and her ways. 
Coming under three main sections—Gifts, Growth and 
Character—the subjects vary widely—water*diyining, on 
the finding and polishing of a garnet, hewing 00^, tuning 
roses, growing dahlias, etc.—but aU are capable, in this 
author's delightful and friendly manner, of conveying many 
familiar but often neglected truths. Much of his inspira¬ 
tion, by the way, has been gained by the surging streams 
of Scotland. 

ROADS AND VAGABONDS 

By Kenneth Hare. Illustrated by Cecil Aldin. 25s. ^ 

(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

The highway of England has had a varied history and 
has changed much in character even since Victorian days. 
Mr. Hare's book recalls the road as he remembers it before 
the arrival of motor traffic, and goes on to earlier recollec¬ 
tions still, tales of the old coaches and of highwaymen 
and smugglers. It is a book to loiter over with keen 
enjoyment, not an anthology of the road—“ selections^ of 
extracts are seldom satisfactory "—but the author has 
drawn on any material that appeals to him, and needless 
to say Mr. (!ecil Aldin was the ideal man to do the 
illustrations. 


THINGS SEEN IN PORTUGAL 

By M. F. Smithes. 38. 6 d. (Seeley, Service.) 

Merely to look at the photographs which illus¬ 
trate this handy little volume makes you want to 
go to Portugal for a holiday, and when you read 
Mr. Smithes’s description of the country—** Eng¬ 
land's oldest ally and faithful friend ’*—you want 
to go more than ever. One still finds many traces 
of the occupation of the Romans, but the little 
country has kept its independence *' while succes¬ 
sive waves of invaders poured over it during more 
than twenty-five centuries.” The books in these 
series are invaluable to travellers, but of immense 
interest also to those wlio can only stay at home 
and read by the fireside. 

SIMON THE ZEALOT 

By John S. Hoyland, M.A., F.R.Hiat.S. 

78. 6 d net. (Williams & Norgate.) 

This is in ehect a Life of Christ, told from the 
point of view of a Jewish Nationalist (one of the 
Twelve) who hoped that in Jesus the political 
Messiah had come to deliver the chosen people 
from the yoke of Rome. The story follows scene 
after scene, bringing out the reaction of Simon's 
mind to the various sayings and doings of Jesus— 
his i^rplcxities, his alternations of hope and dis¬ 
appointment. The bitterest disappointment of all 
comes after the Crucifixion, when Simon feels that 
the national cause has l)een lost through the re- 
• fttsal of Jesus Himself to carry it to the victory 
He might liaA'e wi ought. Yet after Pentecost 
< illumination comes, and Simon understands at last 
ivhy Jmus died. The whole study is well worked 
. out,, with dignity and restraint, and enables the 
TMder to understand how Christ’s work must have 
many of His contempoiaries, and wliy 
, 'tt''hiet]i'al|tfhltted and repelled not a lew. 




Qhristmas Qhoice of 


fir your Qonsideration 



de luxe editions 

Advice to Yound Men and (incidentally) to Yound Women by 

William Cobbett. A handsome quarto reprint of Cobbett*8 most vigorous and self-revealing 
book printed by the Curwen Press on an all-rag paper, with 8 hand-coloured collotype plates. A 
limited edition of 475 copies, bound in buckram with a leather label: 42s. A four page prospectus 
will be gladly sent on request. 

The Old Book: A Mediceval Anthology edited and Wustrated ijyDoaoTHr 

Hartley. A super royal 8vo of 350 pages with over a hundred drawings in line and in colour, 
printed by the Glasgow University Press on Japon-de-Luxe, with a unique and appropriate binding. 

730 copies only for sale of which 73 at 73s. 6d. are numbered, signed and bound in goatskin, and 675 
numbered only at 32s. 6d. “The reader will find many treasures here. . . . The book, which is well 
produced and printed, is worth dipping into again and again.*’— Sunday Times 

BIOGRAPHY 

Gosima WaiJner by Richard Count du Moulin-Eckart: with an Intro¬ 
duction I^Ernest Newman. “ The biography of one of the greatest women of her century.”— 

Qlasgm Bulletin, “ In this vast composition the portrait of Cosima stands out clear and life-like . . . 
a woman of very exceptional nobility of character, who, in leaving Bulow for Wagner, did not follow 
th^ impulse of selfish passion but chose, of two men who needed her, the one whose need was the 
greater.”— Daily Telegraph, 900 pages illustrated. 42s. 2 vols. 

The Conversations of Dr. Johnson. Edited with an introduction by R. W. 
PosTGATE. “ Includes much of the best of Boswell’s Ltfey and is full, of course, of the most 
excellent stories.” —Contemporary Review, “ Excellently printed, and the illustrations by Tom 
P o u L T o N are remarkably go^.”— New Statesman, Buckram binding. 8s. 6d. 

The Life and Mind of Emily Dickinson by Genevifve Taggard. 

'Phis definitive and critical biography contains much new material. “A shrewd and discerning critic 
with a gift of pithy and precise statement. . . . Miss Taggard has done the work very well.”— 
Manchester Guardian, Illustrated. i$s. 

FICTION 

The Son Avenger by Sigrid Undsft. Wuh this volume, a long story complete in 
itself, the author of “ Kristin Lavransdatter ”* completes her vast tetralogy of mediaeval Norway. “ No 
one need hesitate to read it as an introduction to the senes. . . . This is a noble book which makes us 
think wcU of mankind.”— Everyman, los. 6d. 

Not Without Laughter L a n g s 1 o n H u c h e s. a first novel by a negro poet. 

“ It IS a very good piece of writing. Life, real life, is never absent. ... I hope this fine novel is only 
the first of many.” — J, B, Priestley, Recommended by the Book Society. 7s. 6d. 

88 Short Stories by Gut de Maupassant. “ An excellent ‘ omnibus ’ volume of 
one of Mrs. Grundy’s greatest antagonists. . . . Maupassant wins.”— The Observer, “ Beautifully printed 
and produced ... the translations arc uniformly excellent.”— Referee, 820 pages. Ss. 6d. 

CHILDREN’S DELIGHT 

Hahlibee the Elephant Charles Slaughifr. “ Tlus is as exciting a story 
as any child could wish for, and F. V. Hurvatm’s strikingly realistic illustrations add very 
considerably to the charm of the book.”— News Chronicle, 5s. 

Folk Tales of a Savage by L o B A G o l A. “ West African stories as told by the village 
story-teller. They are told directly and dramatically, and there are admirable black-and-white 
pictures.”— Naomi Mitcheson, in “ Time and Tide,** 5$. 

Twenty-one Nursery Rhymes by Margaret Shipton. a number of the 
lesser known rhymes written out with brightly coloured pictures. 2s. 6d. 

[ * jf Christmas Gift edition of this famous navels now in its sixth I 
impression, costs only 8/. 6d, in an attractive shp^in case, [945 pages J 

oAlfred <iA, K^opf, fjy Bedford Sq,, London, W,C,I 
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From The Ancient Bridges of 
the South of England 

Hy Ji. Jcriruise 

{Architectural Press). 


Anfolo-Dian Brioqk. T**® Ancient Bndges oi 

the South of England 

Dy £. Jervoiie 

(Architectural Press), 


Hblb Bridok, Rivbr Tons. * 


THE ANCIENT BRIDGES OF 
THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 

iJy K. Jcrvoisc, A.M.Inst.C.K. 5s. (ki. (ArchitccturjU 
Press.) 


and lions. His knowledge of tlie natives tribe is again very 
apparent, and is tlie fruit of the confidence wliich he has 
won fr-in them through long intimacy and sympathy. 
This fascinating book fully justifies its title, and the illus¬ 
trations are of course unique. 


Mr. Jervoisc, who has written this book on behalf of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, has 
explored southern streams and rivers with great thorougli- 
ness, and given us a most valuable record. The book is 
profusely illustrated with jdiolograjihs, and Mr. K. 
J*ecr.s, Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments, supj)lies 
an interesting preface. 


THE KING’S CURATE 

By Jhirita Fairlie Bruce. 7s. fid. (Murray.) 

1 ‘his is a romance of Ayrshire in the troublous times of 
the Second Covenant, when religious persecution was rife. 

Baron M c 11 i s h of 


OUT OF 
THE BEATEN 
TRACK: 

A Narrative of 
Travel in Little 
Known Africa 

By Major (\ Court 
Trcatt. I Ns. 
(Hutchinson.) 

^'he name of Major 
Court Treatt is familiar 
to all who delight in 
films 01 natural liistory 
and wild life. There is 
no one living who 
knows better the 
wilde.st parts Africa, 
and the expcriei»i*e.s 
related in this Ixudc are 
all personal ones col¬ 
lected in the course ol 



several expeditions 
extending over a period 
of twenty years. While 





a fearless big gai'm 
hunter on occasion. 
Major C-o\irt Treatt 
prefers the camera to 
the rifle, and iis in his 
remarkable chapter un 
The .Small .Things of 
the Forest,” show's 
hitnnelf as much inter¬ 
ested in t(te insignificant 



denizens of the jungle 
as he is iii elephants 


From Green Fields of England 

iJy t law Cainttroit 
{Cnusiable), 


Fountaini Army. 

(PmeU drawing by Edmond L. Wane.) 


Braidburn, dispossessed 
of his estates by 
fTomweJl, accepts the 
position of King's 
('urate of Kirkaldic, 
the parish where liis 
father had ruled as 
laird. He steadily 
refuses to combine tJic 
l^osilion with that of 
informer against the 
('ovenanters as is the 
custom, his great desire 
being to bring peace to 
his country through 
toleral ion of religious 
differences. How he 
succeeds, and in so 
doing wins the love of 
beautiful Mistress Anne, 
now tlie owner of his 
old home the Braid- 
heiigh, is graphically 
told by Miss Fairlie 
Bruce, in a pleasing 
novel which captures 
the glamour of the 
fieriod. 

The ba^ground of 
the Covenanting period 
has been treated by 
many wTiters from Sir 
Walter Scott onw'ards. 
There is sditoething in 
the grim times tS'hich 
makes them an ideal 
period "'atm-^s- 
phere,*' and this Miss 
Bruce has caught well. 
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FLY FISHING HENRY IRVING 

VISCOUNT GREY OJ< FALLODON GORDON CRAIG 

^ p<Tlurmancp of unique di^tmition ' Conai 
I », « K1C.RI.AN in the Siu SMfiman An adorable 

®^nrv?/ * ‘.‘cond IRutaait of a Kteat man Mucoid BFNNrxT m 

impression i s iid 1 leninf, standard A maslirpiccc of biogi<iph> 

17 VI 7 P VA/IA 1 V Sj<\mour Hicks Illustrated Second im- 

I!«vI2«l\.R picssicm punting 15s • 

PRT-SENrED BY THOMAS DFRRK K 

The moral pliy of Li try man will ncvci be out of JANE AUSTEN 

date And Thomas Dtmik hire prtscnls it as i ui.i*cr 1 \ ic.uxTunvr 

vital drama llis seventy three woodiuts in BRJMLM JOHNSOV 

themselves enact the pliy btfort the iiader It Hit gay and genial incenty of Jane Austen 

IS a vtiy unusual book 15s Also a signed emtrgis from this book in an entirely convincing 

limited edition at ^ guineas * mannci IIakoid Nicoi'.on m Daih L\pre^s 

lllustiitid i‘)S * 

OSCAR WILDE: PLAYS. 

PROSE WRITINGS & POEMS ^ BASKETFUL OF MEMORIES 

IN I VERYMAN S LIBRAin ^ HGMAS OKI \ 

ri.iw T 1 lit \n,iutol)U>ginphic ilskctdi by a scholar of renown 

1w ,1? 1 th* -O" * !"'<» 1 '"t 1 "d "kc tniAktr Ihn 

V., / « . Muut tor> 01 a quut mind ...d it ..URl.t to sell 

t'h"VsV"iT'sr. ;lythcUutU..usaSd 0 «un,.,ai, L,u.ua 

of Man Under ^onalism his couftssional testa * 

ment IheCiittca^ Irtut his novel f ht Picture Axn iwca\*^ 

)t Dirian Gra\ his poign iiit c pic J hi hallad of lUiiK^ 

litadnitf Gail eh is m cloth in libiaty 

* THE GLANCE BACKWARD 

THE ALDINE CHAPBOOKS hl( HARD (HI KtH 

A SUBSIIIIII I OR t IlRIsTM\S t ARDS lliis is a book of individuU bcaut\ T 

Six mw litks iticlucling well known iop\nght Sikonc in th< SfyntaUr A fiiitlv piintcc 

ind non tops right tssivs iii now n'ldy in this dnwiiigs by Roiuki Alsjin, li 

attiactivi sciKs Designed nncl illustrated by /'i” 

Robckis Wauhbv th( sines his novil Italuics 

IS a sulistituti for greeting t irds Sire S ms A BOOK OF GRACE 

GRAU Kins 

THE STUFFED OWL 1 (st poinis ind essiys oJ tlie lite Mis i 

AN I M \I«.I D 1 DXIION '?*•'" .niiudiuR l.i. ...ml ihiruUnstK 

With i Million by Iknisf Bins Pnfi 
Neirlv si\ thousind lopiis ol Uk fust idition SsiviAiwi) md two wood ingidMiigh by 

hiving bten sold i new (dihoii ol 1) B A\>iid Dauish Os • 

him lewiss ind (links l<is intiiologv of 
Bid Veist IS now ii ul\ iout lining m iii\ inon 

ilioiii spifimeiis ind 1 ieill> enjov ible mdix I It J I () N 

With s Jknbohm cutot 11s fis ■ 

VENICE AND ITS STORY SIMPLE STORIES FROM 

I HOMAS ()M \ it PUNCH ” 

\ mw editJoii (till fouith) is now iiady ol l»ro iiTuei m \iai s.11 m t 

lessor ()ki\ s will known histor\ and guidi to \RtniB\ll> MMvSIlMI 

Venief It is supiibly illusti itid with 40 lokiuiid llin in twniti Inn ]Kifrrt (\ini])lii v 

plites and niimtrous othii ill iwings 15s Miishills wliimsn il ait with Hun n 

loiollm ol (li iwings b\ ( 1 ( i< 1 Moi 

Ml Sic Kii touslv luiiii} Sun(ta\ J nn <s 

MELODY AND IHE LYRIC ™E BALANCE 

JOHN Ml RRA^ (xIBBON ADA 11\RMSi )N 

A viliiible rontributioii to htiitirs Just )iv Wiittin i » good ait 1st sktUlus iMlh ( 

An mipoitiiit btiok not oiilv to miisiei ms As- kr iplni sti >lvis witt> in obsitv ilion iiid lol 

tonishin^ly eheip I ifi and I ittirs With .00 m st nsi ot be iut> I u inn^ Stand a t /s 

music'll txinijiles las luf LISA 

MUSIC COME TO EARTH i diih ^oi n(, 

ADOLPH W 1 ISSMANN \ lu m1 of t in itu n win li Hu publishtrs !« 

In this bnlliant l)ook one ol tin most diseeninig W'dl 111 lUi i rtpiitilion tor tin lulhoi 

musje etities of our lime speiul ales upon till futiin thine ol i t nishiiif. beiuly i 

of his art Iraiislitid by J Kit Biom ( s 7s <>/ 

REMEMBER that vour itand-by for C'hriitmat thu year as alwaya, is EVERYMAN'S LIBRARY. 

Aik yonr bookacllar for a liit of the 260 apccial leathcr-bound volumei at 4i. 


1 M)I 1 R^ AND 1 SSA\S 


THE GLANCE BACKWARD 

UK HARD (HI KtH 

fills is a book of individuil beaut\ T A (» 
SiKONi in the Sfnilattr A hiielv pimied edi 
lion witJi eliiwiiigs liy Robiki Alsjin, Imiit d 
lo /5e> topics Ss Orf 

A BOOK OF GRACE 

GRMI ]<n\s 

1 isl poinis mil essiys oJ Hie lite Mis Linest 
Kh\s HU hiding hei most eh ir leieiistii woik 
With i Minion by Iknisf Bins Piefuc by 
Sm VIA i \M) md two wood ingidMiigh by 1 hic 
Dauish Os* 


1 It J I 0 N 

SIMPLE STORIES FROM 
“PUNCH” 

\uc mini n mmvsiim i 

Hen IK twmtv I >111 ]Hiffrt i\im]>lu of Mi 
Miishills wlnmsu il ait with Hun niluiil 
loiolliiN ot (li (Wings b\ ( I ( i< I Moiei o\\ 
Kit touslv luiiii} Sundo\ J nn <s 

THE BALANCE 

ADA II \KhIS()N 

Wiitten i i ge^od aitist skctilits with e(uitk 
griphii sti lives wittv in edisit v ilion mdionstiilt 
m St nsi ot be lutv I u nni^ Stand a f /s (jd 

LISA 

I Dim vot \(. 

\ 111 Ml of t m itu n will li Hu puldishcrs lieluvt 
will niiki i ri]mtilioti tor tin iiithoi \ 
thine ol i t nishinj. beiuty / tnin \,iws 
7s ()/ 


AU prion ora not. PmnoctuM. of book, uorked with on 
oMonoh * tololhor with • full Chn.tinai Ijit ond o L..I ofBmko 
for Childreiip post free from 10, Bedford Street# London, W.GoZ. 














ITHE BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS 

OVER THtf HILLS 

By Jeffery Famol. ys. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

Mr. Jeffery Famol presumably knows when he is on 
a good thing.*' He is conscious that the general novel¬ 
reading public likes his historical romances, which (though 
we do not wish to cast any doubts upon his historical 
accuracy) are really original fairy stories in which, after 
very wonderful 
vicissitudes, the 
wicked people are 
laid low und the 
good, kind folk go 
to the top of the 
class and live 
happy ever after. 

In style and in 
general trend of 
narrative (not 
necessarily plot) he 
has followed his 
usual recipe in this 
his latest novel. 

He is wise in this, 
for his is a fashion 
of story-telling that 
wears extremely 
well, and were he 
to change it and 
evolve a new 
Jeffery Famol ho 
would, whatever 
else, disappoint 
many readers o f 
fiction and break a 
happy line of 
stories. 

On opening 
" Over the Hilb ’* 
one is soon deep 
in the chapters 
whose peculiarly 
FarnoUan labels 
are liberally 
sprinkled with 
the atmospheric 
words *'telleth,” 

"giveth,** *'de- 
scribeth." and the 
lik%. (Where 
,jivoald Mr. Famol 
ibe without his 
*'eth’*?) One 
chapter heading 
excels itself in 
that it " touches 
something on th« 
art of swordman- 
ship." 

For this tale we are in the days of the Old Pretender’s 
ill-starred rebellion, a period in which the author has a 
thoroughly happy time. The story is in the first person, 
coming from its hero, one Adam, called Thursday, foundling 
and valiant coward; it ist^his odyssey, his record of joys 
and sorrows, his love ^ory; in addition to Adam and his 
lady, it is p^icularly concerned with an intriguing char¬ 
acter—a ** right-beloved enemy.'* It matters little that 
the tale may be put down as ** the mixture as before.” 
Hiat the people do the kind of things Famol folk have 
been doing for some time, and that there is again a great 
, dependence on coincidence in the plot. And if the bad 
are confounded so amazingly and improbably, and 
fhie hero, heroine, and their well-wishers presented with 
laahttaginable slices of good fortune, it is no monstrous 
drawback. Mr. Famol is still a master of his own par- 
ticuhtf kind of story; Ms dialogue uid dialect, time and 



From English Romanesque Architecture 
Before the Conquest 

By A. W. ChphMi 
{Oxford Univorsity Pr$u)» 


circumstance still crash their ways successfully past 
credibility to an unresisting acceptance that is wholly 
enjoyable. His new tale flows wMl and is easy to read. 
Though this time he does not convey the sense of period 
as well as usual, this is essentially a book for a delightful 
and easy hour or two. It is smoothly written and neither 
jolts the intelligence nor burdens the mind. Even the 
scenes of violence and bloodshed are right and proper to 

the story, nicely 
and quite 
pleasantly done. 


A MODERN 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH 

PEOPLE, 

Z880-Z922 

By R. H. Gret- 

ton. 12S. 6d. 

(Seeker.) 

Here is an 
omnibus volume 
which will be 
eagerly sought 
after. It consists 
of the three 
volumes o f Mr. 
Gretton’s history, 
of which the first 
two have for some 
time been out of 
print. His method 
is to record not 
only democratic 
and political and 
economic move¬ 
ments, but to recall 
the events which 
were influencing 
the ' man-in-the- 
street.” Even the 
crazes of the 
moment are re¬ 
called. And the 
result is a very 
vivid jneture o f 
the years we have 
lived through and 
a true picture, too. 
because the details 
are true. 


RaPTOM, DnWVBHlUH, i 

(TMthoMtiiiy.) 


THAT DOG OP MINE 

By Joe Walker. With over 50 iUustrations in colour by 
G. L. Stampa. 78. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 

It would be hard to say which has given us the keener 
delight, the whimsical, knowing verses with their traly 
" doggie " point of view, or the equally knowing, jolly and 
always appealing illustrations. l 5 og-lovers generally (and 
they form surely no small percentage) will be only too 
ready to welcome this ddightful successor to " My Dog 
and Yours." Mr. Walker's verses flow as joyously and 
spontaneously as ever and Mr. Stampa has caught the 
varying moods with remarkable ease and success. One 
can almost read the question, " Wherever you may be. 
can you be happy, masteiy withcnit me ?" in the illustratioii 
we Imve ebosm to reproduce hece* . 
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AUTUMN AND CHRISTMAS 

BOOKS 

m 

RURAL RIDES. By William Cobbett. Edited by G. D. H. and 
Margaret Cole. With illustrations by John Nash. £5/5/-per set. Linuted 
to 1,000 sets, 3 vols. boxed. 

THE SHEPHERD’S KALENDAR. Edited by G. C. Heseltine. With 
numerous woodcuts. Crown 4to. 21/- November. 

SCENES AND PORTRAITS. By Frederic Manning (author of “ Her 
Privates We”). Besides the ordinary edition, 250 copies signed \>y the author 
will be issued on fine paper and suitably bound at 30/- each. yjb. November. 

EARLY KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS. By Philip James (of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum). Fully illustrated. Quarto, 30/- 

KAGHALOLA or THE EARLY LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
SIDNEY SPENCER BROOMFIELD, Ivory Hunter, Prospector, Speci¬ 
men Collector, Pioneer, Pearl Fisher, and Doctor of Medicine. (Related 
by Himself). 10/6. 

OUT OF THE ARK or CREATURES FACETIOUS IN ART AND 
DOGGEREL. By R. D. Over 60 illustrations. 6/- 

HIGHWAY INTO SPAIN. By Marcel Aurousseau. Demy octavo. 
700 pages. 21/- 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ISLAMIC ART IN PERSIA. By Arthur 
Upham Pope, Honorary Advisor in Art to the Persian Government; 
Director of the International Exhibition of Persian Art at the Royal 
Academy, 1931. Fully illustrated. 7/6 paper ; 10/6 cloth. December. 

THE ADVANCE FROM MONS. By Walter Bloem. Translated from 
the German by Captain G. C. W5mne. With a Foreword by Brig.-Gencrd 
Sir James E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G., R.E. With maps. (A new volume in 
the Solders' Tales Series). 7/6. 

THE KITCHENER ARMIES. By V. W. Germains. The Story of a 
National Achievement. 7/6. 

THE FOUR GM)SPELS. A Secular Edition. Cheaper Edition, with illus¬ 
trations by V6ra WiUoughby. 3/6. 

FICTION 

A MIDDLE GLASS MAN. Leonhard Frank. 7/6. 

HIS MONKEY WIFE or MARRIED TO A CHIMP. John 
Collier. 7/6. 

m 

30, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

LONDON, W.C.2 
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A BOOK OF 
THE BASQUES 

By Kodncy C^allnp 15s (MactnilUn ) 

In this era of omnibus publications it is a 
pleasure to hn<l one devoted to the reserved — 
and somewhat m>st(nous Basque lor A 
Book of the Basques' is an omnibus publication 
It discusses (intelligently and without fevci) the 
origin of the Basques, tluir language and lilcia- 
tiire tluir folk-dames, thtir music, tluir supci- 
stition, even their games, tlie last of which will 
intciest not only the casual leader but as wrll 
the tennis player, who niav discover in the 
desciiption of pehta the reason for Borotias 
control of his matchless volley In short 
Rodney (tallop his written a liook for viiird 
tastes and written it pleasantly Bliotogiaphs 
and sketches, many of them witty, suppltnu nt 
tlie text. 


A SAUNTER 
THROUGH KENT 
WITH PEN 
AND PENCIL 

B\ (hirlis Igghsdcn ISA <»d mt 
(Kentish I vpiiss Biihlisliing ( oinpsnv ) 


/ roin A Book ol the Basques A Street in Cibourb* 

Jiv R diM> Calljp 
^Macmillan) 

Du old Cniqm J’ort ol Hythe has miuh moie than 
I local bigiiifuaiue for tlu histonan and this volume 
tells us wh\, and hints at its dcpatted glorus 

notice, an old fashioned touch aliout the 
pruil u( tion of the beiok, wliuh is not altogether 
against it Uicic is one ceilainty about it, and 
that IS gf>o(l viluc for money. 

TALES FROM 
THE PANCHATANTRA 

IianslaUd f 0111 the Saiiskiit In Allied WiUiam** 
JllubtriUd 7s t»d net 
(Basil Blukwcin 

A patbetie inleiest is attached to the production 
of this book 111 the fact that both the authot and 
hib wife (who helped him in a gnm sliuggle for life) 
died shoith bclore its publication Alftcd Williamb, 
the ' Hammerman piict was beautifully described 
111 the Tinus J ttaan SuppliMtvt as * the bom 
artist who, sustained by beauty, early divined m it 
the key to tomplele experience, until all advcintieb 
of cireumsUnce, of whieli lie had so heavy a share, 
fell into subsidiar) places and became tiansitional *' 
The story of this poets lile rcadb like an epic 
Ibis man. who fought the elements foi a barren 
Itsehhcxid, steeped liimbelf in the classus and finaUy 
ga\e us this translation from the Sansknt The 
State was too late with its Civil Pension for this 
hero of literature and we must look to it that we 
are not lax m our appreciation of his woik, of which 
this book lb a fine example 



Ffm The Hational Galltry 

ByTrwKhAnUiis 

{Fabtr eS* J^abtr) 


ilAN STBBNI 

TnB SNITrLB PtAVBIIB. 

(RoumM 


This IS tlu 2^lli vnliiiiu 111 tlu seius bv 
Sir Cliuhs Iggiesdeii, ind it dials with H>th( 
and its (iivnoiis llu author has «i dett 
(IcsLiiplivi touch, and an (luvtlojHdit knowledge 
ol the Instoiv ind geogriph\ pf the eoiintv 
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A VICTORIAN DEAN 

e/ Memoir of ^ Arthur Stanley^ Dean of Westminster. 

By the Dean of Windsor and Hector BoHtho. 

“ No book last year met with more immediate success than ‘I'he Letters of Lady 
Augusta Stanley.’ The pendant to that charming necklace . .. dcserxes as much 
favour. . ., 'I'hc plan of the book is to use the Dean’s letters wherever possible in 
this account of his life. ... It is a gentle and enthusiastic study of a rare personality. 
And it is more. I'he years of the Dean’s life—1815 to 1881—cover a multi¬ 
tude of events and changes . . . Wordsworth, 'rennyson, Jowett, Disraeli, these 
are a few of the names that occur familiarly in these pages.”— Tut Obsfrvek 
With Illustrations. I 2 s. bd. net 


IN THE HEART 
OF THE NORTHERN 
FORESTS 

By A. RadclyflFe Dugmore 

One of the best illustrated big game 
books of recent years, dealing with 
all the ptincipal animals of North 
America. 2ij. net 

FLYING 

By Claude Grahame-White 

A concise, fresh and leadable history 
of flying which also provides a real 
contribution to the problems of the day. 
Fully illustrated. 1 2 s. bd. net 

THE DOLPHIN 
BOOKS 

2j. net per volume 
(Also a signed edition on large 
paper) 

1. VULGARITY IN LITERA¬ 

TURE : Aldous Huxley 

2. A ly C E SIT S : Translated hy 

Richard Aldington. 

3. THE NP.W PROVIDENCE* 

R. H. Mottram. 


MINIATURE 

BANKING 

HISTORIES 

By R, H. Mottram 

“We aie inclined to legard this book 
as Mr. Mottiam’s most considerable 
achievement since "'I he Spanish Farm.” 
EaSteffi Daily Press. 6r. net 

FRENCH WINES 

By Paul dc Cassagnac 

A new book upon wines and their uses 
written with an infectious — almost 
intoxicating — gusto and enthusiasm. 
6 s. net 

THE POETS’ 
CORNER 

2(. bd. net 

'I'his is a wholly original anthology 
«if the one luindred most popular 
English poems, numerically calculated. 
Ihe idea is a startling one, and the 
book, being well and inexpensively 
produced, makes an admirable present. 


CHATTO ® WINDUS 

97 li 99, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.3 
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OUT OF THB ark, or ANIMALS 
FACETIOUS. IN CUT AND DOGGEREL 

By R. D. 6s. net. (Peter Davies.) 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING 

" Hidden in their leafy villa 
See Papa and Ma Gorilla, 

Fearful of a visitation 
From the Board of Education." 

This is one of the bright verses printed by the side of 
an appropriate illustration. The whole l^k is well 
conceived and excellently produced. Each picture is of 
some animal or 

com- 

ments verse oppo- 

there 

few 

who 
joy the 
Peter 

gone 

trouble the 
the 
has 

us the 

treatment to be a 
success— 


OLD 

SHIP 

By 

the story 

credibly 

labourer who 
develops a 
for the 

ipiurderous 
enmity towards an 

beauty creams 
powders 

the 

scarcely knows a 

ship when he sees *5^*^ SfiwJlI* 

one, manages to EditedLCMr^uhioDt 

ship himself as a {Baldwin), 

deckhand on the 

steamer Hillgrove, Though as unimaginative as an 
ox, he becomes obsessed i^th the notion that the ship 
is a living entity and thal, like the rest of the crew, he is her 
slave. To him. Captain Busby, the degenerate sMpmaster 
whose cabin is like a lady's boudoir, is part of the riiip, 
and because of this he regards him almost as a superman, 
a sort of high priest. This persists until, for domestic 
';/i:eaaons, Dixon asks to be paid off before the vessd com- 
' 'pietas her trip. The captain refuses, and thereafter the 
. ' ex-^yokel uherishes a growing hatred for him until, egged 
.ion by a oommunist seaman, he decides to murder him. 
.■ Iha oondusion, though scarcely to be called ** happy/’ is 
' SAat Q^ demands. Incidentally Mr. Kerr attacks 
. Che. ayita under which officers of the mercantile marinie 


are granted thdr cc^cates, but does not suggest any 
alternative. His ass^on that the *' enforced inactivity " 
of a master mariner's life " saps his very manhood," seems 
strangely at variance with fact and tradition. Neverthe¬ 
less the author knows the sea and ships, and the fact that 
he writes from the foc's'le angle may account for his 
inability to see anything good " abaft the mainmast." 

DREAM DAYS 

By Kenneth Grahame. ya. 6d. (John Ijine.) 

It was the happiest occasion that brought about the 
collaboration of Mr. Grahame and Mr. £. H. Shepard, 

and nowhere have 

I their combined 

efforts had a more 
welcome result than 
in this delightfully 
whimsical glimpse 
into the yearnings, 
imaginings and 
sprightly doings of 
Selina, Edward and 
Harold and their 
various friends. 
There is such a 
delicious crispness 
and neatness about 
Mr. Grahame's style 
which carries us a- 
long irresistibly, 
even though we may 
be long past the 
legitimate age for 
such diversion. Mere 
years in fact seem 
of little account in 
such joyous com¬ 
pany. The same 
crispness and neat¬ 
ness fully charac¬ 
terise the numerous 
drawings, in fact we 
could not wish them 
better. 

THE 

BOOK 

OF 

BEAUTY 

By CmU Beaton. 

IXISdAPONIM. * 25S. (Duckworth.) 

This is an attempt 
on the part of one 
who from childhood 
has been captivated by the beauty of woman to 
provide an " up-to-date version of the old books 
of beauty in which early Victorian bdles were en¬ 
graved in steel." The compiler writes: " In the M 

books of beauty tender poems were addressed to 
the same name as that borne by the distinguished lady 
opposite, but since I am no poet, I have tried in¬ 
stead to make my book an analysis of modem beauty, 
a collection of the loveliest ladtos I have ever seen, 
and. in time, it may become a sentimental document 
lor our grandchildren." 

That 8ui!&ciently describes the scope of the book, which 
is Uhistrated by very fine sqda pbotograidis and by 
drawings in the text. 



THOimoN fiunors woia» i 

Untform Edition. It. n«t otch] 

no grtgSjt oiSMiiritKtr I 

it* ^SSw?f^SSrit* ^ 


lUttitntod Edition Ti. M. notl 

WILDER'S ' 

BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 

WoodcttU by Cuu Luchtdn 


BRITISH BIRDS 

ARCHIBALD THORBURN 
In 4 volumn. ISt. net 

Etch oolumo containt 48 eelourad plttm. tnd ctn 
be had Mparatoly lit. not. 

THE SPHOT OF MAN 

ROBERT BRIDGES 

Paper boards, cloth back, ft. id not: India paper, 
clotb, it. net; leather, lie. Id. net 


A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES 

R. L. STEVENSON 
Paper cevera. It.; clotli, tilt, 8a. id. net 

JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD 

Sir PERCY FITZ-PATRICK 
With illiutretiona lit. id. netl 

Abridfcd Edition it. netl 

JUNGLE JOHN 

A Book of the Big Game Jungles , 
By JOHN BUDDEN 

liliutrated It. netl 


THE CHH.DREN'S 
PLAY-HOUR BOOK 
FOURTH HOUR 

Edited by STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD , 
4to it. net 

With numcroiu Coloured end other llluatrationa. 

TRUE TALES OF AN OLD 
SHELLBACK 

By STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD 
llluetreted Sa. id. net 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD 
LIBRARY 

With numeroua coloured and other llluatrationa. 
Crown 8eo. la. Id. net each 

no Ontdoor World i or« Yovng Col- 
loetor*a Hndbook 
By W. S. Furneaux 
Field nod Woodlnnd Plnata 
By W. S. Furneaux 
BritUh Battorflioo nad Molbt 
By W. S. Furneaux 
Ufa ia Poada nad Stroann 
1^ W. $. Furneaux 

^•BrW*l*'ARNEAUX 
BritiA BErdo 

By W. H. Hudson 

Sm HENRY NEWBOLTS BOOKS 

Cheap Edition. Illuatrated. It. net each 

no Boob of the Thia Rod liao 
no Boob of tfio Blao Bon 
no Boob of tbo Hnjpay Warrior 
SabBMwiao nad Airtt4rtnaariao 
no Boob of ^o Loaf Trail 
Taloo of tbo Croat War 
no Boob of Good Maatiaf 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 

Edited by ANDREW LANG 
Fully illuatrated in black-and-white. Theta 
Yolumea marked * baea coloured picturea aa 
well _ . ^ ^ lo. net each 

Blao Fairy Boob 

•Crhaaoa niry-Boofc 
10 F^ JBo^ 


*Broiva Fairy BoM 
•Olioo Fairy Boob 
*lilaa Fai^ Boob 


AaiiBal Story Boob 
,llod Bof7ABUiul Slorioa 

•ftSbirl SSaulao 

^EdRnaaiMaBoU 

•■Mk rf Idri. M Hwm. 


Fourth Printing Ui. net 

AS WE WERE 

A VICTORIAN PEEPSHOW 
Reminiscences of £• F* BENSON 

“ Nothing more charming and illuminating has been 
written about Early Victorianiam."— Sunday Times 


Fifth Printing 21 b« net 

RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 

England under Queen Anne: BLENHEIM 

By 

G. M. TREVELYAN. OJM. 


WILLIAM 111 AND THE DEFENCE 
OF HOLLAND. 1672-4 


MARY CAROLINE TREVELYAN 


21b. net 


THE MAKING OF WILLIAM PENN 

By 

MABEL RICHMOND BRAUSFORD 
With a Frontispiece by Clan Lnahton 12i. 6d. net 


THE AGE OF THE CHARTISTS, 1832.1854 

A Study of DnooBtaut 

By 

J.Land BARBARA HAMMOND 12t.6d.net 


WOODCUTS 

examples of the VORK of CLAK LaCHION 

With an Introduction by HilRure Belloc 
With 36 woodcuts net 

Edition limited to 450 copiei each ligned by the 
artist (200 of which have been sold in America). 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 

THE COLLEaED POEMS OF ROBERT FROST 

With Portrait 15 b. net 

Robert Frost has been acclaimed as the greatest modem poet of America. 


THE ISLAND OF PENGUINS 


With 90 Illustrations 


CHERRY KEARTON 


10b. 6d. net 


LAMENTS FOR THE LIVING 

By 

DOROTHY PARKER 6t. net 

**1, St th. quaintest colUction oi storin and dcetcKet ot 
Ameriein life, pethetic or tedrici), occwon^ly very pun 
indeea, but .11 of them little pmi of e land:' -Sunday Timb 

THE ENGLISH HERITAGE SERIES 


St. 6d. net etrh 

CRICKET 

THE ENGLISH INN 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUnON 

ENGLISH HUMOUR 

SHAKESPEARE 

ENGUffl WILD LIFE 

THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL 

THE ENGLISH PARISH CHURCH 


Neville Caidus 
Thomas Bukke 
Su Maurice Amos 
J. B. Priestley 
John Bailey 
Eric Parker 
Bernard Darvin 
A. R. Powys 


LONGMANS 
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SLEUTHS, • 

SPOOKS AND , ■ 

CORPSES 

How do they do it ? 

The detective writers 
who ease cabinet minis¬ 
ters' troubled lives and 
make a humdrum world I 
brighter witli virtue 
rewarded, splendid dust- 1'^; 
jackets and regions 
Sherlock Holmes never 
knew ? These five 
thrillers do it very well, 
although Mr. Christopher 
Bush hints darkly that 
>8ome detective story 
writers are not always 
as rigid guardians of the || 

Decalogue as one might 
expect. In the longest 
and most involved of 
these thrillers “Dead 
Man Twice," the minor 
villain is a neurotic, j v.,,, 
jelly-fish and writer of 
detective fiction, a 
liWy ■■ ghost.” and an 

apt enough criminal in {Longmans). 

his way. True he is only 

a third-rate provider of thrills and a second-rate bungling 
murderer. It takes a clean-limbed sportsman to plan 
and carry out the really efficient and remarkable murder 
in the book. But when Mr. Kenneth Hayles writes 
shockers he produces sliding panels, vanishing corpses. 







The Travkulbil 


Chinamen, d' pe, himself as hero and books " as full of 
lumber as a tenth-rate antique shop." It must be said 
however that he gives Travers and h'ranklin, the amateur 
sleuths, a run for their money. “ Dead Man Twice," apart 
from the shocking insinuation mentioneil, is a tangle as 


if 




■ 











CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Sir 

James Jeans 

An entrancing burviy of the nddle of exibtcncc 7 At- Sews Chtonule 

♦THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 

Third In preuioD. Illustrated Croon bt j td mi 

An application of the mw physics and astionum> to tlu plain mans view 
of the meaning of life 

One of the most interesting hoeks 1 hive ever lead - CiEorce Gordon in 

J he Hool Societ\ Sens 

A Sequel to 

THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 

The book which upset tradition by making science a best seller Over 

400U0 copies of first edition sold in 1 n(;,land and A^menea 

Second Edition* Revited end Enlarged. 

Illustrahd Dinn bio i.s (J utt 

Frank 

Kendon 

♦THE SMALL YEARS 

With an Inlioduetion 1 v W iltei de la Mire 

CrmH Hi } f>s ml 

Olkai 1) Hi III IT in fohti 0 I tndm s 11 tt1l\ st\s A quiet iiid lovih look 

1 (It ir gem tha^ e ontains e hildhood eve rybodv s chilelliood as 1 r iindrop 
eontiins the sky fhou^h its heaiitv and its ap])e il ire univci il it is 

unique ind I e innot doubt tint within ten veils 01 twent> (loi lime dent 
bestoa this crown) it \iilJ link as i (lassie 

Walter 

De La Mare 

(Editor) 

THE EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES 

J)em\ Hi 1 hd ml 

A Sciics of I ssiss bs lellems of the I<o\tI Soeietv of liteiiture including 
(•ilbert and SiiUivTn by Mr Ci K Chesterton Ibstn by Mr (.riiiville Hiiker 
Mirtiii luppet b\ Ml John Hnnkwitei ind lewis ( moll by Mr de li M irc 

F. L. Lucas 

♦EIGHT VICTORIAN POETS 

Ilap Hi 4s ( d mt 

Studies rf Icnnysrm Hiownmg Arn Id (.loiigli Keissctti ‘^wmbiiine Moms 
and llaidv i selection intended to show the elcehne end fill ol tlu \ieteniin 

view of 1 lie 

G. G. Coulton 

THE MEDIEVAL SCENE 

Jlhtstratid LrnnHii 55 «// 

I his book contiins the subsl incc ol I)i ( oultoii s wireless tdks ein medieval 
life with the idditioii if some supplenientir\ nutter nml is an inforiiial intro 
due turn to the Middle Ages 

Rhoda Power 

«,/(>/? Tin CHILDREN 

HOW IT HAPPENED 

A Dook th It ought to qute n the (hnstmas lists for a wise nursery 

J hi- Obs^rier 
hnalbio 7& (td net 

Mis** Powers bro*ideast stones bised 011 folk stones of ill nations must be 
familiar to many themsmds of children Ihiity of these stones such as How 
the Monkey wis made and Why the Haie has a split lip aie now issued 
illustrated with lino cuts by Miss Agnes Miller Parkei 

Rhoda and 
Eileen Power 

BOYS AND GIRLS OF HISTORY 

Illustrated CroomHto ^s (td net 

* It is history atiout children foi children but the reality of I ngiish life was 
never put so visidly so gaily 7 he Obseiver 


MORE BOYS AND GIRLS OF HISTORY 

Illustrated CroitnHto ys (td net 

Decidedly a treasure feir any child to possess, iiid wntten in a style to attract 
and interest the young mind ^ I he Jiritish Weikly 


★ Recomtnmended by the Book SocitJy 
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ingttiioas and thri llin g as one could demand from the 
author of " The Perfect Murder Case.'* Michael France, 
heavy-weight champion, dead upstairs in his mansion with 
a bullet through his head, and his faithful butler Somers 
dead downstairs, poisoned with a suicide confession in 
France’s writing beneath his body. Three hundred 
excellent pages of alibis, dues and speculations follow. 
Mr. Christopher Bush is no Kenneth Hayles 1 
Nor is Arnold Fredericks, who, in The Mark of the 
Rat,”^ uses a new mechanism to tell his story—a really 
ski Iful blending of 
novel and serial—and 
moreover actually 
produces a new plot. 

Can a man actually 
murdered—murdered 
and as dead as mutton 
on the evidence of 
two doctors 1— murder 
some two hundred 
pages later the man 
who murdered him 
He can, and without 
coming back from hell 
either I But the gentle 
lady reader, despite 
charming love inter¬ 
ludes in Virginia, 
where the action 
takes place, should 
have the strongest 
and most iron-nerved 
man she knows beside 
her if she reads " The 
Mark of the Kat" 
alter twilight. 

" The Pavilion by 
the Lake "■ has a far- 
off resemblance to Mr 
Arnold Fredencks* 
book in the surprising 
solution to the murder 
of James Altamount, 
shipowner, found 
dead near a haunted 
pavilion in the 
grounds of his Bucks 
country house But 
the resemblance is 
common only in so far 
as botli wnters base 
their mystery on two 
diiferei.t and obscuie 
scientific facts. Mr 
Kees moreover has 
written a romantic 
novel with a deeper 
characteri8«. ion 
around his dual m3fs- 
tery, which rests in 
turn upon the dis¬ 
appearance of a miniature of Mary Queen of Scots. *' The 
l%vilion by the l4ike" is a hrst-class thriller, high 
above the usual detective novel for the ease of its style 
and Its convincing at^nos^ere. 

" The Avenging Ikon "• is at least the seventh thriller 
Mr Charles Barry has to his credit, and his Chief-Inspector 
GUmartm again appears in this glorious blend of Oriental 
intrigue and Occidental setting. The dialogue is remark¬ 
ably good, the " Avenging Ikon," indeed a trio of Avenging 
Ikons, gnps the reader's attention at a very early stage, 
and there is a mild and pleasing romantic tinge. 

" The Body on the Bus will give point to the opening 
<|ttestion of this review, especially to a reader who turns 
to its pages fresh from Mr. Barry's cunning and sustained 
aaao of motive and atmosphere. How do they do it ? 


Mr. HoUingworth stages a solution-proof murder mysteiy 
the top of a London bus. One corpse, an amateur detec¬ 
tive's vanity and weakness, an egoist’s jealousy, that is 
the raw material. Apart from a questionable slip of 
Darton, the amateur detective, the reader is held to the 
final unravelling, conscious that Darton's idiocy is in 
keeping with his character, and without the slip, without 
a story. 

A remarkable coincidence must puzzle the reader of these 
five books. Apart from two murderers Mr. Barry sljnply 

had to have com¬ 
mitted for trial, five 
homicidal ruffians at 
least out of eight meet 
dramatic and not legal 
justice. The knot |ia 
cut by sudden death, 
self-inflicted or 
otherwise. The only 
scoundrel whose end 
wUl please the up¬ 
holders of Jack Ket^ 
IS, and even this is by 
no means altogether 
certmn, the masque¬ 
rading wretch in 
“ Dead Man Twice ”• 
who could not write 
a decent and original 
thriller. 

There is one con- 
solution. Messrs. 
Fredericks, Kees, 
Barry. HoUingworth 
and Bush, on this 
showing, will never 
mount the scaffold. 
Desmond Kyan. 

1 " The Mark of the 
Kat" By Arnold 
Fredericks. 7s 6d. 
(Stanley Paul)—• " The 
Pavilion by the Lake." 
By Arthur J. Rees. 
7s 6d (Bodley Head.) 
—•"The Avenging 
Ikon." By Charles 
Barry 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
—• " The Body on the 
Bus." By Leonard Hol- 
hngworth. 78. fid. (John 
Murray.)—*" Dead Man 
Twice." By Christopher 
Bush. 78. fid. (Hnne- 
mann) 

THE TIN TREE 

By James Quince. 
78 fid. net. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

This for a first 
novel is a capital 
and most promising 
piece of work. Who would have guessed that the mystery 
of Gunner Rachelson. of the Garrison ArtUlery, would 
begin to get unravdled when the sheU crashed into that 
tin tree of an observation post on the road to Bapanme 
in 19x7 ? Of course the long arm of coincidence is ratiier 
busily emplo3red; but why not ? Murder most foul had 
been committed three years before, with lovexa parted, 
and no end of trouble. AU these things had to be put 
light, and so they are. The author may be congratulated 
on an exceedingly ingenious and most unexpected solu¬ 
tion. The pace is fast and furioua as the story unfolds; 
villainies are frustrated, and the heroines—for Embranoe 
is as charming as Feg^—axe not disappointed. As for 
that good fellow, Budockshed, he fully deserved his 
happiness. A thoroughly wholesome and divertixig tale. 



/*rom Mrs. Grundy Thb Coqubttb, Stvlb or 18B1. 

B> Uo Mukum (Pram " Gadqr't Lady’s Book.”) 

(Appi0SOH). 
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COLLINS 

XMAS GIFT.B00KS fir CHILDREN 


MARION 

ST. JOHN W£BB 
Mr. Papiii|{ay*s Caravan 

a splendid addition to the 


" A delightful book for children 
nursery shelf.''—SMcA 
Colouced frontlspieoe and many line drawings. 


B/- 


THE WINDMILL MAN 

The story of FREDERICK BOWYKR'S charming play, which 
like " Peter 1 ^.” delights thousands of children every Christmas. 
Told by AUDLBY HAY JOHNSTON. Colouced fruntiapi«ce and 
many line drawings. 3/6 

Wiraless in Tojrtown 

by S. G. HULMB BEAMAN 

The stories the children liked so much on the Wireless. Illus¬ 
trated with the author's own beautiful colouced pictures and 
drawings. 5/. 

Story of the Stars 

by Da. CROMMELIN 

An interesting subject delightfully treated by the President of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. A most attractive and unusiul 
gift. Numerous black-and-white illustrations. S/- 

Kalulu the Hare 

A new and unique collection of jungle stories told by FRANK 
WORTHINGTON, author of The Lime lVi$e One. With zjo 
line drawings by the author. A children's book par excellence. 

6/- 

by 

STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD 
Hey Diddle Diddle 

Delightful stories of the birds and animals. Fully illustrated in 
colour and line by ERNEST ARIS. A delightful gift. 6 /- 

Tales Onaint and Queer 

Fairy Tales of fantastic adventure in the land of Make-BeUove. 
Coloured pictures and line drawings by SEAN, g 1 6/- 

The 

CHILDREN’S OMNIBUS 

Alice in Wonderland AND 
Through the Looking Glass 

A bandsome volume. Beautifully oroduced and illustrated in 
DUNTREE. 


colour and line by HARRY ROUNTREE., s 


7/6 


Treasure Island 

AND Kidnapped 

A de-luxe edition of Stevenson’s two best romaDcca. OVER 400 . 
PAGES. Lavishly illustrated lu colour and line. 7/6 


The Bo ok at the C oun tryside 

A gift-lKMk which never falls to please. Tltewonders of Nature 
through the Seasons revealed by V. MARTIN and L. T. DUNCAN. 
Beautifully iUustrated in colour by A. SCOTT RANKIN. 8/- 

AIRCRAFT ANSUAL 

Everything new about aviation. Told by LINDBERGH, 
COBHAM, HANDLBY-PAGE and other famons aviators. Pto- 

- s/. 


3/6 


Baby’s Annual 

In Bpecia] fndettmctible bladiiif. A book of Joy. 



Thy Servant a Dog 

By 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

Illustrated by G. L. Stampa. Cloth, 5s. net 
Leather, I Os. 6d. net 


Theodore Roosevelt 

The Story of a Friendship, 1880-1919. By OWEN 
WISTER. Illustrated. 18s. net. 

The Times: " This book has a big subject worthily treated." 

The Story of Fergie Bey 

The Ufe of VERE FERGUSSON. With foreword 
by Sir REGINALD WINGATE, G.C.B. Ulustrated. 
18s. net. 

Sundav Times ; " One of the most liispirlng books that could 
possibly be givon to a yuung nun." 


A Book of the Basques 

By RODNEY GALLOP. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

The Kifening Standard: " A volume both picturesque and scholarlv; 
the Hosoues are cxnlained and exhibited by one who has carefully 
nustcred bis subject. Not to be able to enjoy it argues something 
very wrong indeed with the rcailer." 


Portrait of a Dog 

By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, author of " Jalna," " White- 
oaks," etc. With illustrations by MORGAN DENNIS. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Sunday Releree : " A lovely, wistful piece of work." 


Winter Words: 

In Various Moods and Metres. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Uniform Edition, 6s. net. Pocket Edition, 4s. 6d. net; 
Leather, 6s. net. 

Diary of a Provincial Lady 

By E. M. DELAFIELD, Author of " What is Love ? " 
" Turn Back the Leaves," etc. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 

Ever the Twain : 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By LENNOX ROBINSON. 5s. net._ 


Katharine Tynan 

COLLECTED POEMS. los. Cd. net. 

Irish Independent; " The library that will contain these poems by 
one of the bftiest and purest poets of our century will indeed be 
permanently enriched."___ 


Wilfrid Gibson 

HAZARDS: Poewr, 1928-10to. 5s.net. 


John Freeman. 

LAST POEMS. With an Introduction by J. C. 
SQUIRE. 75. 6d. net. __ 

Here be Dragons 

A Book of Children’s Verse 
By F. GWYNNE EVANS, Author of " Puflin, Puma 
& Co." With illustrations by GEORGE MORROW. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Brttish Weekly: "This delightful volume is . . . full of amuslug 
and original verses." __ 


Heroes of Asgard 

By A. and E. KEARY. Children*/ Edition. Witt 
z6 plates in colour and head-pieces and initials in 
black-and'wUte by C. £. BROCK, R.I. 6a. net. 


Macmtllan*s lUitslraled Christmas Catalogue 
Post Free on application 


Macmillan A Co., Ltd., London 
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rromYouncEnKland Tm« mamh op 

{N S U) THE LKMMINQS 

TO THE 8EA 


YOUNG ENGLAND 

69 (Pllgnm Press) 

The fifty-first volume of this most admiribk dtunnl 
which girls must enjoy as much as their brolhus Open 
it anywhere, and }ou will be tempted to begin reading. 



from The Ancient Bridges of Abinodon Biiidqe, 

the South of England 
Bvr Tctvh^ 

{Architeduval Press) 

' Ihc Making of an Indian Thavc ’ is the name of a capital 
article and near i1 there is a well-informed jiajici on the 
‘‘M\stfr*^s of the Migration of Birds * Slniies are here, 
well illustiated, and j W Hcarne tells cricketers about 
* Bowling Wliieh Gets Wiekets ’ Bo>s off to camp should 
look up M1J01 Gorman s advice as to how to shop eomfoit- 
ably tlurf No less an authoi than Mr Iresirlder Shepjiard 
has botm thing to sa> about History, and recommends some 
fine books and does not omit one that we hope will never 
be forgoti.en—Crockett s splendid story, ** The Raiders ** 

MODERN FRENCH MASTERS 





Pftm FklnHck PEatn A braduai, RBOOVEmME op tmb 

Br OtOm MImm UNEORTUNATB INDIVIOtf ai» 


Bv rdwin Fagg 5& (Methuen) 
i his is an ideal book for those who wish for a summary 
of the modern school of painting m 1 ranee, with references 
to examples of thtir work which are easily accessible m 
Iwondon galleiies Mi I ogg, after an inlioduetor> chapter 
on l)avid and the traditional school tiaees the develop¬ 
ment of 1 renrh art tlirough Corot to the great Irapicssionists 
and so to the Post-Imprcssionist movement led by 
Gauguin, Cezanne and Van Gogh, with the various names 
and schools which have followed them 

It IS a most readable book and an excellent guide 


•* 



From Ubelt The Onuboh op thb Hoi*v 

BjrBvdyaWMgh FAMIbV. BAROtbONA. 

SOUTH Doolb SimiRioii. 


3 ^ 







S. P. C. K. 

New A Recent Boohe 


The Bible and Religion 

DIGGING UP BmUCAL HISTORY 

Recent Archeology in Palestine and its bearing on the Old 
Testament. Vol. 1. The Gnoall l.ecture8 for 1928-29, By the 
^v. J. GARROW DUNCAN. B.D., Director of Excavations 
in j^bylonia. Egypt and Palestine. With numerous illustrations. 

12b. 6a. net. (December) 

THE GOSPEL FOUNDATIONS 

The Moorhouse Lectures. 1928. By JOHN STEPHEN HART. 
Bishop of Wangaratta. 5s. net 

IRISH VISIONS OF THE OTHER-WORLD 

A contribution to the study of Medieval Visions. By ST. JOHN 
D. SEYMOUR. B.D.. UttD.. M.R.I.A.. Archdeacon of Cashel 
and Emly. 6s. net 

THE CHESTER MIRACLE PLAYS 

Done into Modem English and arranged for acting. By I. and 
0. BOLTON KING. 

With an introduction by Sir BARRY V. JACKSON. 6s. net 

THE OXFORD CYCLOPEDIC CONCORDANCE 

Containing New and Selected Helps to the Study of the Bible. 
Arranged ir. one Alphabetical Order. With illustrations and a 
new series of Maps. 4 b. 6d. net 


HISTORY 

JOSEPHUS AND THE JEWS 

The History and Religion of the Jews as Explained by Flavius 
Josephus. By F. J. FOAKES JACKSON. D.D. 12s. 6d. net 

EPISCOPACY ANCIENT AND MODERN 

Edited by CLAUDE JENKINS. D.D.. and K. D. MACKENZIE. 
M.^ lis. 6d. net 

CHRISTIANS IN CHINA BEFORE THE YEAR 1550 

By A. C. MOULE. With illustrations and maps. 138. net 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
IN FRANCE from the Wars of Religion down to our 
own Times. 

Vol. 11: The Coming of Mysticism (1590-1620). By HENRI 
BREMOND. Translated by K. L Montgomery. 16s. net 


From The SHELDON PRESS list 



The KING’S PAWNS 

By Lieut-Gen. Sir George 
MacMiinn, K.C.B.,K.C.S.I.pD.S.O; 

5s. net 

The Author has had a distinguished career as 
a soldier. During this eventful life he has 
stored his mind with memories of “moving 
accidents by flood and field." These 
stories, founded on fact, are drawn from 
all paits of our far-flung battle line. 1 hey 
are War stories with a difference. 


CASHIERED 

By Bernard Bowles 

7b. 6d. net 

Robin Laing inexplicably failed in his duty 
as a soldier during a compaign on the 
North-West Frontier. At the court-martial 
hr refused to make any defence, and was 
cashiered. His friend, Peter Jaflrrv. in 
loyalty to a schoolboy oath, resigned the 
Service, and devoted his life to hnding 
Robin. This is a man's book. 


The 

ROYAL NAVY 

\ The Sure Shield of the Empire 

By Geoffrey Parratt 

With a Foreword bv Vice-Admiral 
J. |E. T. Harpfr. C.B.. M.V.q. With 
numerous illustrations and diagrams. 
78. 6d. net 

The Morning Post says * " A really admir¬ 
able account of the Royal Navy." 

The Navy says: " A vast amount of 
information compressed with great skill. 
We recommend this book and hope it 
will have a large ciiculation." 




WORSHIP 

CHURCH SERVICES AND SERVICE-BOOKS 
BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 

By the kle HENRY BARCLAY SWETE. D.D., Utt.D. New 
Edition revised by A. J. MACLEAN. D.D., Bishop of Moray. 
Ross and Caithness. 5s. net 

POETRY 

SELECTED POEMS OF WILUAM ALEXANDER. 
ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 189S-1911. AND 
CECn. FRANCES ALEXANDER. 

EJitwI by A. P. CRAVES, O.Utt. h. «d. net 

I lOGRAPHY AND MISSIONARY 

MOTHER CECn£ IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1883-1906. 

Foundress of the Community of the Resurrection of our Lord. 
Compiled by a Sister of the Community. With several illustrations. 

7s. 6d. net 

A complete biography of a remarkable educationalist and saintly 
women. 

CANYONSs CANS, AND CARAVANS 

By Fe He EVA HASELL. With numerous illustrations. 

3b. 6d. net 

The complete record of the author's caravan tours in Western 
Cenade. 


SOCIBTY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

NORTHUMBeRLAND AVGNUS. LONDON. W.C.a 
And of att BooksoUon Lists post ffst 


STUDIES OF THE SPANISH MYSTICS 

Vol. II. By E. ALLIS()N PEERS, M.A.. sometime scholar of 
Christ's College, Cambridge; Gilmour Professor^ of Spanish in 
the University of Liverpool; Member of the Hispanic Society 
of America. 18»* 



IN ENGLAND-NOW 

Th. Country..idr by WmIc. By MARIBEL EDWIN. 

With many illustrations. Cloth boards. 58. net 
A fascinating book for all who love the country-aide by a writer 
who exhibits insight and imagination. A welcome gift-book. 

A MOUNTY’S WIFE 

Being the Life Story of one attached to the Force but not of it. 
By LUTA MLNOAY. With illustration!. 7a. M. net 

This fascinating bemk covers a practically untouched field, the 
experiences of the wife of a Royal North-West Mounted Policeman. 
Mrs. Monday waa often the only white woman within a 1.000-mile 
radius ; her rompaniont were Indians. Eakimoa, and dogs. 


THE SHELDON IUSS.NgrthmBbcilattd ATe.,LDiido^ 

And of til BoohstUtrs Phase ask for Lhh 
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From Lmwhouse Through Five Centuries 
ByJ G Birch 
{Sheldon Press) 


Thn Rmbnt*s Canal Dock. 1828. 

(T Shephert-G F HarvoU, •ngraver) 


LIMEHOUSE THROUGH 
FIVE CENTURIES 


Thomas Burke’s “ Limehouse Nights " too senousty. That 
book, he says, “may be hteratuie, bat it is not Limehouse.” 


ByJ G Birch. 3s 6d (Sheldon Press) 

Ever since the time when Shakespeare, seeking a term of 
abuse, coined the phrase " a hmb of Limehouse," that 
distnct of Last London has had its traducers As it has 
always been connectcsl closely with the sea, and as sailors 
are apt at times to be lively and disputatious, some of its 
reputation has certainly Idcgr deserved But Mr Birch, 
who, as Rector, knows the modem ncighbomhood very 
intimately, shows tliat Limehouse has also played a vcr>' 
worthy and very romantic pai% in London s history, and 
has associations with many great and famous names Mr. 
Birch has told the record of five centuries very interestingly 
and lucidly, and wntes briefly but authontatively about the 
Limehouse of tu'day He warns us agamst taking Mr. 


THE PraATE WIND 

Tales of the Sea Robbers of Malaya 

By Owen Rutter, F R G S Illustrated With Maps 
12s 6d (Hutchinson) 

Mr Rutter revivifies ^e gnm and ruthless exploits of 
scarlet mail>clad pirates on the Malayan seas a century 
ago The shippmg of every nation tiadmg m the Eastern 
seas suficred from the Pirate wmd blowing swift war- 
boats eastwards from a thousand lonely bays. The 
Amencans were more ruthless in reprisals against the 
pirates than the Europeans, although m Rajah Brooke 
and Adnural Cochrane the Malayan pirate pnnees eventu¬ 
ally met their match. Dutch, Portuguese, Spaniards and 
British traders were jointly responsible for demoralising 
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NOEL DOUGLAS 
Fiction 

JEWS WITHOUT MONEY 

Micbabl Gold 

*■ Stnngtiy dlitarbliig "—Dtay Tikvapk 
4 Ttae an ouMnmti (rf beauty and parity a book that cannot 

be lead omnoved £«i«esMr Mtal 

75. 6d. net 

FLINT 

M. Hbrbbrt Wolf 

The itory of a Rimiaa muudan and hie adventures amorous, 
pcQfeaaumal and political in Russia, 1 ranoe, England and Aintnca, 
rrlated with gennine dc%npUve ability 

^s 6d. net 

JOE PETE 

Florencb E. McClinchby 
*' A pathetic account of the efforts of dying race to keep abreast 
of the march of progren ’ —/fmes / t*enuy SuppUtMwi 
** Full of fascination' —/okn 0 * London 

7s. 6d net 

THUMBCAP WEIR 

Francis Gxilmor 

A etrong, vivid story of love and hate among the New Urunswick 
fishermen 

"There is much in this little story that Is worth tea ling » 
Tima LUffe^ bupp emait 

•js 6d net 

SYRINGA STREET 

(ATIIBRINB ClIRZSlIAN 

** Vanna a lively young person with a strong srnbc of the 
ridiculous Her adventures ianou.ut enough though shucking to 
the parish make plcasint reading —Yorkshire Poit 
* Clever and readable —Afonlnwe Stmieard 
7s 6d net 

THE PORT OF FRAGRANCE 

Putnam Whale 

'* Shows high ability for chanirtir drawing Manrhater Guardian 
** The author his suLreedid admitibly in conveying the hete 
today and gone tomorrow atmosphere wlurh cnvthps the 
Luropeau commnnit) 10 Houg Kong —/ mes I iterary Supplement 

75 6d net 
Biography 

MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 

Marjorie Astin 

** Very competent and pleasant — limes / tlerarv **u 1 >pltmeiU 
"Iragrant as lavendei—^most entert imingly wiilteii Such 
delightful reading 1 should advise everjont to get a copy 

MUiernGaeUe 

35 6d net 

AUGUST STRINDBERG: 

The Bedevilled Viking 

V J McGill 

A vivid revelation of that macabre brilliant contradiiti ry man 
who adomd women only to delLV them by turns atheist indtaintiral 
r.hrt»tian haikdasa pioplitt and indicted as a bl isphtincr, ever 
atrugglmg against inbunity yit wilting always writing 

I 2 f bd nU 


General 

SIAMESE TALES: Old and New 

Rbgxnald lb May, M R A S 

Terse, witty, and somebmes piquant tales from Siam s rich treasure 
of m^b a n d legend, with an account of Siamese life and customs 
by one who has spent many yean n that country 
85 bd 


CREATIVE THEATRE 

Roy Mitchell 

** The authmr haa the gift of saying what he wants to aav mth a 
lavifontlng Usnd et wit and saroasm this thoughtful an 
stimulating volume rimm Literaiy Supplement 

Illustrated unth woodcuts ibs net 


DIVORCE 

H. G. Wells, Rebecea West, Andre Maurots, War¬ 
wick Deepmg, Lion Fenchtwanger, Theodore Dreiser, 
Bertrand Russell and Fannie Hurst give their views 
upon divorce and the laws relating to it. 
Paper, at. net ; Cloth, 32. 6 d, net 



WHKIlBRt THE PMEND 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL Co author 
of Ihe Life of James McNeill Whistler ” 20 illus¬ 
trations 128. 6do 

This is a pictura of the young Whistler, befon. he became famoua, 
eager to help bu friends and improve himself 

AN HOUR OF ART 

By WALT! R PACH Author of " Ananias or The 
Filse Artist " (The ** One Hour ’ Senes ) 4t. 6d. 

In thik volitmp the author shows how art m the nimsvion of each and 
every rate and how to recognue the preMnee of art "in its thousands 
of vailed forms 


CAME FBH OP THE PACIPICi 


Southem Celifornian and Mexican 

By Gf OKGL C IHOMAb. Ji , and GPORGE C 
THOMAS 3rd 21 s. 

1 h» IS an tatremi ly interesting Imok for fishermen of every kind and 
gixcs in idfliboii to many piaetKal hints on deep sea fishing atones 
of tht authut s 1 xpe runces C iil mad frontispieie and over 7^ half 
trne illuhtiaMons mrludiiip' monv full action photos and pictures 
taken by Mack Stnnett Hith his uiidcm ilet camera 

NEW EMPIRES S The Newspaper and the Radio 

By KARL A BICKI L, Previdcnt, Ihutcd Press 
Asbouations 6f. 

Ihis book gi\t' a cnniise aerount cf a newspaper man a duties aud 
the effut ladio is likely to have bo^h on the advtrbsing and newi 
strtiof a of tie pajici 

CULUVER'S TRAVELS 

By JON A 1 HAN SWIFJ 8 illusti ations in colour 
by Shbrman Cooke ' Stones All Ciiildicn Love '* 
Senes 68 . 

A ebiiminp edition of GuIIivit h tiasels among tht I Hliputurns, and 
many othei strange and aiuusing happenings 

JOHN JACOB A$TOR 

By AinUUR B IIOWDLN SMITH i6 lUustra- 
tions 8vo 15 s. 

Iht htory of a poor ( ernian imuiihrant boy who ki ded in New \ 01k 
ill Z7H4 with seven fliit s Ij hpll and died m i8f.H tb* iirbest ir 411 
ill Araitii t 

lhi*> ^'iiy is of fascinating interest from sevtrul points of view 
fo hay that it is exciting as t novel is t j put it mildly —Daif) Herald 

COSTUME THROUCHOUT THE ACES 

By MARY I VANS ( oloured 1 rontispicCL and 210 
other illustrations 15s. 

Jhf tiiht sc lull MVib the divilrpmint of dass finm the rgyptian 
(jaek and Koin ui to the past nt the sc c uitd deals lu del ul with the 
uati mil ei stiiratv rt the \ uiotth I iirn)Kan n untnes 
It lb I rnmprihrnsive Mt iiiirisi nview cf cr tumt that will be 
found rt niuih practii il \u)ue It is detaded, y<t to the point and 
aeruiatc —LterymaH 

OLD PATCHWORK QUILTS AND THE 
WOMEN WHO MADE THEM 

By RtJJIl !< FINLLY 21 .. 

11m bcxik ontnins corapi te diartions fjr making quilts, with loo 
diagrams Over go illustfatiutu 

* It lb a book that e/ery woman who uses her needle will tn Obure 

—(ouniry hie 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OP nOWERS. 
TREES. FRUIT AND PLANTS 

By (HARLIS M SKINNl R New and Bcvisod 
hdliion Illustritid 12t. 6d. 

Ueie aa gathen d in one romiiendiouh vchimt alphabetically irranged. 
the legends of flowtis, tices, InuU, and plants oi all rountiiea ana 
all agpb 

PSYCHOLOGY FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OP A BEHAVIOURIST 

By JOHN B WAISON Third new and rcviwd 
edition 12 b. 6 d. 

The study of behaviou* 1 sm the rew psyrhology based on natural 
aneiite which is afteetinb ivriy bianin of tiiudern thought to day 
It will show you hnw to dirert and r irtrol your own actions throuipi 
an underatandiug of the behaviour of others 

HOW TO USB YOUR MMD 

By HARRY 1) KITSON, PuD Tbud edition 
Thoroughly revised and reset 6s. 

} xplatns How to take notes properly How to memoriM readUy 
How to concentrate easily. How to reason logically, and Hofr to 
ezpmi with facility 

AUTUMN U8T SENT POST FREE 


16 , John Sttoet. Adelphi. London, W.C 2 
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i rom Corsica the Beautiful Ajaccio acounos in iNTBRasTiNc 

Hv Miiir A Rid Ivlle l> 1 inro NARROW BTRCKTS AND ARCHBS. 

(//lls/i Ji/aUctt) 

the pccucfiil Mill) Ills futmnting iitcrnal di'isinsionb 
atfl clisor^Miiising their coinnKicnl tiitprpn‘>e In Mr 
Rutter b t\vtntv om l1i ipUrs the rise an(» fall of the 
maniin and I^elamni jiiiati giou})s is gnphitilly r<- 
constiluted from nrt ehroniclcs, eitlieial sourLcs, and the 
author s oA\n intimati kno^\lLdge of tin Aiehiptlago 


CORSICA :he beautiful 

llV M i)( I \ KidiUtli Diigniou 1 K 0 S Ulus 

traUd ihs (lliir t A iilukett ) 

\ painst iking pieei of i\ork that Rives us *1 Rooel 
iinptt ssum e>f tlu isl ind as it is to dav and <111 u e urat« 
account of its ehaiue*rcd historv The attractions ottered 
the tourist ate entirely natural biautiful scene tv grand 
rouiiiitdins ]ad< Riicn rivers I he old unsjuiili towns 
and villiges, though arehiteetur dlv none too Ixautiful «Lrc 
iniiiortant for their historical cssexiations Ihe (oisuans 
are an inteusting lacr who seem able to rise to great 
iHiasioiis but unable tt> keep up an\ sustainid tflort in 
historv and tonimrnc 'lhe> are too easily satishcd and 
apparent Iv diltuhnt Altogcthei this Ixxik makes one 
wish to visit ( orsica to explore its nigged beauty and make 
the aKicuiintaiict of iis people The American sightseer, 
it appears, has not Mt started on Corsica and that factm 
itself suggests a recommendation 


THE RIVIERA 

Edited by Harry Golding 58 (Ward, Loch.) 

An entirely new and mexpensive handbook to 
the Riviera is a treasure for those who already 
know **The Playground of the World,'* and 
those who arc contemplating a visit to it For 
this book, we think, tlierc will be yet another 
public, composed of readers who have not been 
to the liiviera or are not likely to go, but 
who enioy reading a book which g.ves them 
information and amusement at the same tune 
While giving full, useful, rehable help as a 
guide, Ml Goldings writing is so vivid and 
at times amusing that, without missing any 
piactical and necessary details, one reads on 
for the sake of the interest The maps and 
plans an char and helpful, the illustrations are 
gi neious an<l be iiitiful 



From Fra Angehco : His Life TAMRNAOca of 
and Work thb Linainolb. 

Bx f^ul MuratoS (Flvmioe S Karoo Mmemn.) 
(Wame) 
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EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 

I HOPE THEY 
WON’T MIND 

The anonymous author of this ligrht and racy volume 
of reminiscences is intimately acquainted with 
society and the musical world. His unusually 
acute sense of humour manifests itself in the 
store of excellent anecdotes which aie to be found 
on almost every page. It is probably the best 
volume of gossip that has appeared since the pub¬ 
lication of that audacious and witty book Uncen- 
sored Recollections J2 m. €d* 

DUMAS 

FATHER AND SON 

By Francis Gribble 

MARJORIE BOWEN in the Morning Post : •' Mr. 
Gribble makes the lives of father and son an enter¬ 
taining affair.'* 

Sunday Times: Mr. Fiancis Gribble is an ex¬ 
cellent critic, an admirable writer, and a most 
conscientious and trustworthy chroniclei .*' 21 e, 

THE 

WIPERS TIMES 

Those who served in the Great War should possess 
a copy of The Wipers Times, an historical document 
to hand down to their childien as a unique record of 
the wonderful spirit that prevailed in spite of the 
horrors of 1914 - 1 K. Be, 6d, 

Lvening Standard: “ A real treasure of the war.’* 

WIND DRIVEN 

By Jacland Marmur 

Times Literary Supplement : “ This is Mr. Jacland 
Marmur’s first novel. Mr. Marmur deliberately 
challenges comparison with C'onrad. The simi¬ 
larity of style IS so maiked that thcieaie portions 
of dialogue and whole paragraphs that might hav e 
been wiincn by C'onrad himseli. His future work 
should be worth watching.” 7a.tfd. 

THE EMPTY HOUSE 

By Algernon Blackwood 

SHEIIA KAYE-SMITH in the Sunday Kxpre^i : 

*' As good and gruesome u collection ul tales as 
it has been my good fortune to read for a long 
tune.** 

HUMBERT WOLFE in The Observer: ” I have 
nothing but admiration for his curious and sinistci 
imagination.” 7s. 6d, 

COMMON TO MAN 

By Mary Ghisenhole 

A new Ewtem novel by the author of Man's Love. 

7o.«d. 

THE DARK NIGHT 

By R. Francis Foster 

ntriguin 
Moat House Mysi 


dystery. 


7s. $do 


EVELEIGH NASH 5 GRAYSON 


■ 1 iT ni ■ I ■ 1 1 ^ 1 

«ODt M tHRBTIAN ^ . 
THOUGHT A EXPERIENCE H 

By the Rei). W. R. MATTHEWS, DJ). 

lOs, 6d. net 

** This is anctly the book that is aoodod by tbo odneotod 
gonorol rooder onuoua to follow up lor himsall tbo 
recent pronouncemente of tbo Lomboth Conforonco. 

Dr. Mnttbows bos made an important contribution to 
the most important of subjocts nnd pnt tbo Cbnrch 
hoavUy in hie dobt.*'—Wseli-end Review 

MARY BAKER EOOY 3 

By Dt. lYMAN POWELL. i 

Buckram ediion, 20j. net. Leather edition, 305. net I 

’* Dr. Powell bas made a valuable contribution to onr ' 
knowledge of the life end cbarecter of tbo founder of. 
perhaps, the most steadily growing Christian rdinon of 
our time. . . . Mrs. Eddy sUnds out in this book at a 
tremendous Christien warrior.**— The Obeerver 

THE REAL 
STANLEY BALDWIN 

B. WICKHAM STEED. 7i. 64. M 

*'Thc riddle of a public character bee eeldom been 
more engagingly set before its contemporaries than in 
this book."’—The Oheerver 

MOTOR CRUISING 

By Commander HAMPDEN. J?s. 6a. net 

With a foreu^rd by Lord Jellicoe. 

This well-known expert's new book on motor croft and 
every deuil concerned with them is certainly tha 
standard work of information and reference for everyone 
interested in motor cruising end marine cerevannmg. 

A MERCHANT VENTURER j 
AMONG THE SEA GIPSIES 3 

By LEOPOLD AINSWORTH. 15s. Od net 

Horace Tborogood (in The Evening New§) says " 1 
read it with delight." 

THERE IS A TIDE ^ 

By AGNES LOGAN. 7s. 6d. net 

" An arresting story—tregic, sordid, dremetic, piteous 
—but, through all, tenderly human." 

Liverpool Poet and Mercury 
" Miss Logan proemds to show ns how true she can he 
I to life as we know it.**—Times Literary Supplement 

t THE STORY OF MARYAM j 

EntjUshed hij JOHN ANTHONY. 7s, 6d. net 

** Mr. Anthony has tapped a very rich vein of humour. 

It is to be hoped that he will continue to give us more 
of the same rare quality." 

S. P. B. Mail, in The Daily Telegraph 
" A book whose flavour is as unusual as it is refreshing.** 
Times Literary Supplement 

PRINCES AND FAIRIES ^ 

By STELLA MEAD. 5s. Od. net 

A book for children—but e hook of e now kind. It ie 
a collection of now stories worthy to rank with thoia 
of Grimm and Hans Anderson, told in a way that ie 
alwaye simple end sincere, but never ckildieh. The 
illustretionB ere numerous and excoUont. Prineee and 
Fairiea is a book that cbildran raad with }oy and 
appreeiateo 

OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 

trnrnmmmm N I $ BE T UUULUL 
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ANCIENT 

JERUSALEM 

By James Baikie, 
DD, FRAS 
With lUu&trations 
as 6 d net 
(Black) 

As we are not all 
students o£ divinity, 
and yet may have a 
desire to <)ort out the 
real growth and his¬ 
tory of that wonderful 
city of Jerusalem, one 
of the greatest cities 
of the world, let us at 
once say that there 
could scarcely be a 
clearer, more alive, 
yetsufilicicntly detailed 
account of its devel¬ 
opment, vicissitudeb, 
glories and destruc¬ 
tion than 18 to be 
found in this handy 
volume Page by 
page IS revealed the 
wonderful story of this 
fortress on the bills, 
which grew to such 
size and splendour 
under the hands of 
David and Solomon, 
and on and on in 
wickedness, till the 
mighty Babylonian 
army sacked it and 
earned its people away 



lly IwnM Baikle 

[mack) 


capbve and " By the 
rivers of Babylon'* 
they wept Dr Baikte 
does not bnng his story 
to a close there how¬ 
ever Bnefly he tells 
of the return and of 
the Jerusalem of 
Chnsts day, and his 
picturesque a^d 
scholarly wnting 
«makes all very impres¬ 
sive Some beautiful 
and strikmg illustra¬ 
tions are included, four 
bemg in colour, by a 
well-known artist 

THE 

FORERUNNERS 

By Anme S Swan 

38 ed (Hoddertt 

Stoughton) 

Here is a happy 
idea, competently 
earned out We have 
first of all a section 
entitled St Andrews 
—Edinburgh, 1670 
The middle of the book 
IS concerned with 
" Monston—Nithsdale, 
1843 ' So far we have 
had an episode of 
Covenanting Days and 
an episode of the days 
of the Scottish Dis¬ 
ruption 1 h e final 
part of the story is 


"jb 




taken up with Ltaples and France in the late War In 
all these stones we have a Rackstoun ready to suffer 
anything in order to keep the 1 aith , and the difficulties 
of each succeeding age exhibit the everlasting conflict 
that rages round the life of the spint Iirst there is 
Gilbert Rackstoun, done to death for preaching the pure 
Word of God then David Rackstoun, his descendant, 
ready to leave his home and manse on a point of religious 
behef, and, finally, a second Gilbert Rackstoun of our 
own days equally full of his duty as a Chnstian All are 
finely painted It is a full canvas and a movmg story, 
told with the most sincere spintual impulse We welcome 
particularly the part about the Disruption, which so many 
young folk have never heard of Mrs Burnett Smith has 
a pecuUarly easy and winnmg style 

* - 1 - 
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ARTHUII JAMM BALPOUR 

(Ftom ft drawliif by Geor|8 Rfclunoad, R.A.) 
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1 rum Turkey : Yesterdayi To-day bcuTARi in Albania. 

and To-morrow Fontress and Bridge 

Hv SI liitonl U mrh OVER RiVER DRIN. 

(( hapman 6 Hall) 


DOES ADVENTURE 
CHANGE US? 

*' Blonden HaU " By J G Lockhart 
lOH (xl (Philip Allan ) 

“ New Zealand Memories By Biemla 
Guthrie i8s (Bodloy Hcofl ) 

Under Peruvian Skies " By A Tlyatl 
Vcrnll 2 IS (Huist A Blackdt ) 

"A Merchant Advmturer Among the 
Sea (fipsies *' By Leopold Ainsworth 
15s (Nisbtd) 

*'luikt»v Yesterday To-diiy and lo- 
morrow * By Sii icHoid N^augh i8s 
(( hapman & Hall) 

" Life on a deseit island discloses but 
<lo^?'» not change the ii<iiiire of a man His 
faults and his virtues aie shown in a fierrei 
light Jlie cowtiid, the wastrel and the 
egoist aie branded as siuh, tin* man of 
resolution and character uses above his 
fellows, and all, good, bad and indilfcrent. 
retiitn on their lelcasu to the old way ol 
life, no iK'lter and no wotse than the) 
wei<‘ m the days befoie then gnsil aclvontmc 

So declaies Mr Lockhart, basing his con¬ 
clusion ujwm the passengers and crew of the 
Hast Indiaman lilindLH Hall, London to Uoin- 
l«iy, who, after the wrec k of their ship in 1 Hji, 
spent three and a h df months on Inaccessible 
Island, some twenty miles from the lonely Instan da ( uhna 
An extraordinarily unpleasant crowd they seem to h.ive been, 
the crew suily, drunken, mutiiioiis, the passengi'is (01 
nearly all of them) domineering cowaidly bicketiiig J he 
captain (ttoni the published naiiativc of whose son Mr 
Ia>ckhiit s stoiy is letold) was gi ively to blame foi losing 
Ills ship in the first instance, though he did his best to 
repiir the offence, he lacked the force of chaiactei which 
would hive aroused oiir syinpithy loi him m liis plight 
on the island Of the eighty odd souls thus c ist a-ilioie 
111 circumstances sufficiently despc*rate to c.ill foith a man s 
whole coiir.igc* aiul resolution a mere haiidriil acted like 
men Iheic'st -well Mr l^cx khart s story should scive as 
a towel ot strength to i yriics and as <1 very useful coriective 
to puibhncl idealists 

Is It not truer a truism in fact to say that a man 


derives fiom haiclship and adventure exactly as mueh^as 
he puts into it lake for instance the early settlcis in 
New Zealand, as described by Miss Brenda (juthiie, whose 
book is comciiieci with the fortunes of hc*r foibeais In a 
]ioor and crowdc*d ship hci giandf.ither and his young wile 
travelled, a little over ninety years ago, to a country 
pnnutuc', wild, .md largely unexplored By dint of 
detoiminaticm, persistence, .ind a liigh sense of social 
ciide.ivour, they .md their fellows laid the founchitions of 
domestic .md commercial lift there, which arc now beating 
such excellent fruit by Ihfir ndvemture they confcTicd .i 
benefit upon the* world Miss Gulinle dcsciibes also tlie 
lives ot her lalhcn .ind her biother- lioth officers in tho 
New Zoiiland KAMC- and if liei mclhod of natration 
IS occasionally a trifle laboured, her story is without doubt 
an inspiring one 

In Mr 
Ainswor th 
and Mr. 
1 lyatt Ver- 
iill we meet 
«ul\entuieof 
a slightly 
cl i f f u i e n t 
sort but 
both, T am 
c e r t a i n , 
would admit 
to icturmng 
from it en¬ 
hanced in 
m ‘e n t a 1 
stature and 
strengthened 
in moral 
fibre M r. 
Vemll, who 
knows Pern 
as well as he 
docs his 
hand, is 
primarily 
a n archaeo¬ 
logist but 
he does[nolf 
stress his 
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From House of the Temple 
By F. W. Ryan 

{Burns, Oates 6* Washbourne). 


Gbnkral Bonaparte lands at 
Dooana. Valletta. 1 2th June, 

1798. AND IS RBOSIVSD BY HIS 
SUPPORTERS IN THE ORDER. 


subject too greatly ; ho gives a wide and wholly admirable 
picture of Peru and its inhabitants, drawn with fullness and 
skill out of a genuine love for his subject. I read him—.and 
his is a longish book—in two sittings separated only by the 
necessity of fortifying the inner man - and that in spite 
of the unrestful type in which his publishers have thought 
fit to enshrine his words. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s narrative, on the other hand, is as 
clear and honest as the page on which it is printed, in¬ 
dulging in no literary or ty[)ographical fantastics. He 
reveals himself as a survey expert and not a “ profes.sional 
pen driver " ; but he loves Midaya, Jitid at the invitation 
of a merchant—whom incidentally he never saw again— 
he landed on a formerly uninhabited island in the Mcrgiii 
Archipelago and there established and sujHjrvised a suc¬ 
cessful Sciw mill. The majority of his workmen were sea 
gipsies, Mawken who spend their lives in precarious canoes 
about the islands, but 
whom he transformed 
into eflicient workmen 
on land; he writes 
of them with rejd 
affection, describing 
their ways of life .and 
something of t h e i i 
methods of thought, 
and managing to in¬ 
clude accounts of 
magic and snakes and 
drinking in the 
Tropics, and an 
amazing Englishman 
who lives semi-native 
a.s the " Great Wliite. 

Chief.” Mr. Ains¬ 
worth's book is 
certainly one which 
ought to achieve 
popularity, so 
fascinating is his tale 
and so. unvarnished 
and sincere the' 
manner of its telling. 

L suppose one can 
call the diplomatic life 
adventurous; at least 
Sir Telford Waugh has 


the power of making it seem so. Sir 
Telford spent forty-four years in Turkey, 
forty-four years which effected profound 
changes in the character, customs and 
politics of that country. His book of 
reminiscence!', follows the diaries he kept 
throughout his long period of service— 
except the chapter which he calls 
"To-morrow.” and in which he 
e.stimatcs ” the value ot the various 
factors making for success or failure in 
the future.” It is true that he refuses 
to prophesy ; but of the past he is less 
cautious—his story, though discreet, is 
full, entertaining, informative, and lit 
by streaks of sly humour and gentle 
irony. From the long adventure of 
Turkey and diplomacy, Sir Telford has 
returned with the stature of a shrewd 
anri kindly giant. 

Mr. Lockhart will have to look again 
at human nature. 

W. Branch Johnson. 

SITKA 

By ILirrett Willoughby. zos. 
(llodder & Stoughton.) 

When San I' r a n c i s c o was 
little more than an adobe mission, 
the foundries of Sitka were^ra.sting bells and the young 
Russian colony was establishing a new' mode of life in a 
land moie northerlv than any the white man had ever 
settled before. I'o-day a few buildings, a small parade 
ground, and an occasioiuil priest of the Grthodox Church 
.arc all that is left in Alaska to remind the traveller of the 
Russian occupation. The Thlingets, Ihc perlidioui. Indians 
witli whom the Russians fought and traded, fire likewise 
disappearing or surviving only when shorn of their old 
customs. } 3 iit the s])irils of bolh remain, and Miss 
\\'illoiighby has caught and translated them for us with an 
easy art which must have been dillicult in the making. 
She introduces lier tales f»f Baranov, first Governor of 
Alaska, of the l*o1 latch feasts of the Thlingets, and of such 
modem eccentrics .as the father of I^ictiircs, with a casual 
meeting, a reminiscence, or a meditation on a tombstone, 
and each with an easy grace which carries the reader on 
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/ fom Memoirt of My Early Life 
UytheRt Hon Winston ChurohiU 
(/ Aorn/on BttUef worth) 


delightedly from tale to tale until at last the picture of a 
romantic land is complete Combining lightly carried 
learning and a warm interest in everyday things she has 

made vith them 
one of the most 
fascinating lx>oks of 
travel wc have had 
this year 

THE MAN 
THEY 
COULDNT 
ESCAPE 

The Adventures of 
Detective Michael 
Fiaschetti of the 
Itahan Squad (New 
Yoifc Pobce) 
i8s (Stlwyn & 
Blount) 

STEIN- 
HAUER. 

THE 

KAISER’S 
MASTER SPY 

Pdited by S 1 
Felstead With 
Introduction by 
Admirsd Sir W 
Reginald Hall 
i8s 

(Bodley Head) 

These two books, diagimilar in many ways, have a 
withering candour lA common Despite the romantic 
headlines and resounding adjectives lavished on these 
careers, the wnters leave their readers no illusions If the 
life of I laschetti, told in the most fluent Amencan, appears 
at first reading to be the Twenty*two Glonous Tales of 
the Renaissance Bravo turned New York Cnme Cop, an 
Idtemative sub-title speedily suggests itself: The Bleak 
Bpk of the Stool Pigeon " Fiaschetti was for sixteen yean 
leader of a special squad deabng with Black Hand cases, 
and six more years chief of the Itahan Squad. He made 
over one thousand arrests, covered the most celebrated 
cstmes, and sent twelve men to the electric chair. In 


Z920 he visited Italy in disguise and 
penetrated the inner cizdes of the 
Camorra. Bombs, cocaine fiends, 
gangsters, cryptograms, Fiaschetti, 
with the hard jaw and love for the 
opera, knows aU about that He can 
tell, too, an amusing tale of Lis French 
colleague and the poignant tale of the 
murderer who shouldn t have gone to 
the chair, just to prove he likes a 
joke and has a heart But he speaks 
with amazing frankness about his 
methods ** Ihe commonest way to 
detect cnme is to trade freedom for 
information It beats the cigar 
ashes and green whiskers all hollow 
Though his matter is excellent, his 
vocabulary and personality are 
even more fasematmg He sums 
up the world Everybody's 
stealing Everybody s shout¬ 
ing 

Ciistavc bteinhauer, gmding 
spirit of German Secret 
Service in England, 1900-1914, 
takes his melodramatic nickname 
with a non committal modesty 
He also mentions his not un- 
fnendly acquaintance with the late 
Wilham Lc Qiieux But he had 
little to learn from that colourful 
sensationalist, although he does destroy the legend of the 
ubiquitoi 3 and well paid German spy He describes his 
operations in (>reat Bntam, nuinly on naval espionage, 
and his accounts of his adventures m Scotland, June, 1914, 
are parltcularlv vivid and absorbing There are, in addi¬ 
tion many glimpses of romance, treachery and tenor, with 
close character studies of the spies of all nations The 
second part of Ins memoirs is a straightforward and un- 
flattenng picture of the ex-Kaisci whom he served as oflicei 
and bodyguard for many yeai 

Desmond Ryan 


Member for Oldham. 


^ j 
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Dr. Sidnby Sfirour Broomfirld. 
From Xachslola: The Barljr Life end 
Adventures of Sidney Spencer Broomfield 
(RdatMlbf HinidO 
(DoviM) 



FfoiR The World I Used to 
(TmtrImi BuUmmHk), 


FIMU MUim VON BlHM 
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MAYER- 

UNG: 

The Love aad 
TrAgedy of a 
Crown Pnnce 

By Claude Anet 
101 6d 
(Hutchinson) 

Truth 15 pro¬ 
verbially stranger 
than hction, and 
few novels could 
surpass in human 
interest and 
excitement this 
record of an 
actual romance 
and tragedy, cul¬ 
minating in the 
shooting-lodge at 
Mayerling m 
1888, when the 
Austnan Heir- 


Apparent, Pnnce 

Rudolph, shot hib scventeen-ycar-old lover, Baioncss 
Mane Vetsera, and then committed suicide Of the inter¬ 


play of character and circumstance lhat led up to this 
tragedy, with its redeeming element of loyddty. Mr Ault 
wntes after a thorough survey of all the available facts , 


it is not until 
he comes to 
the women who 
ruled m Russia 
in the eighteenth 
century that he 
enters whole¬ 
heartedly into 
the spint of his 
subject Around 
Ehrabeth and 
Catherine the 
Great he has 
drawn a picture 
of Russian hfe 
in the eight¬ 
eenth century 
which IS at 
the same time 
a picture of 
Russian hfe, as 
he secs it, in all 
times It IS not 
of course a com¬ 
plete picture. 
M Chaninov 



seems to be onc'^ of those [Russians whose faith 
has lieen impaired by the events of the Revolution. 
But it IS a true one. and one which every English¬ 
man who would understand the][^Rubsia of to-day should 
know 


and hib style is vivid 
and moving without 
violating due restramt 


A HISTORY 
OF 

RUSSIA 

By N Brian Chanmov 

6 s Od 

(Dent) 

M. Chamnov's history 
IS a serviceable woik 
which, while not always 
in proportion, gives as 
fair an impression of the 
chequered course of 
Russian history as could 
well be done within so 
small a compass. Start¬ 
ing from the premise that 
Russian civilisation has 
never blossomed to the 
full—a premise which 
can be admitted only if 
one ignores the literary 
and artistic renaissance 
of the mneteenth qentury 
—^he gives a gjod 
account of the early 
town-xepnbhcs, and then 
passes rapidly over the 
Tartar invasion and the 
** time of trouble " to the 
reign of Peter the Great. 
To Peter he does full 
Justice, as he does in 
dighter measure to Ivan 
the Temble—another 
monarcb whom recent 
historians have some¬ 
what rehabilitated. But 



FAMOUS 

SEA-FIGHTERS 

ByjC L Lewis 

10s 6d 

(Hat rap) 

Though many people 
believe that our sophis¬ 
ticated youth have lost 
the taste for adventure 
stones, pubhsbers* ob¬ 
viously do not. For 
once more in Mr. Lewis's 
book we have stones of 
life and adventure on the 
High Seas. "Famous 
Sea-Fighters" is a col¬ 
lection of the adventures 
of famous admirals and 
sea-rovers We may 
think that yams of the 
sea have been exploited 
to the utmost limit; Mr. 
Lewis proves otherwise 
In his book we have a 
wider range than usual. 
His characters are not 
all Englishmen. They 
include Roman, Viking 
French, Austnan and 
Japanese. 

Of course, no story 
dealing with the sea 
would be complete with¬ 
out its Drake and Nelson, 
and this book is no 
exception The author 
dealr very tnlly with our 
national heroes, not pro- 
vocativdy, but not in 
any way dully. The 
whole book is pleasant 
and easy reading. 
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From Wanderinga in Wildest Afnca Thb TnaNn-SAHAiuN Postman. 

By Dugold Campbell 

(le.r.s.). 

EARLY TRAVELLERS IN 
THE ALPS. 

By G. R. de Beer. los. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

A large number of people will be going out to the Alps 
within the next few weeks, and they all ought to read this 



From Sam Pollard SHoaiNa a Houaa in thi 

lly Walter Pollard BID OF A RIVBR. 

iSnley, ServicB), 



From The Story of •* • also had mv 

Fcrgie Bey hour.” 

Told by Himself and some 
of His Friciida 
[Macmillan). 

with reproductions of contemporary woodcuts 
and engravings, is of singular interest. 

THE STORY OF FERGIE BEY 

Told by Himself and Some of His Friends 

iKs. (Macmillan.) 

As a District Commissioner employed by the 
Sudan Government, Captain h'ergusson did 
wonderful work among the wild tribes, identifying 
himself particularly with the Nuers. He had 
inherited an aptitude for medical and surgical 
work which came in extraordinarily useful, and 
his unselfishness, optimism and capacity for hard 
work made him popular wherever he went. Owing 
to treachery he was murdered by the Nuers in 
1927. This is his story, gathered from his own 
journal and other sources—an inspiring story of 
a full life gallantly spent. 


book to still their 
grumblings and help 
them to count their 
blessings. When 
they are in their 
sumptuous hotels 
they may remember 
the unfortunate 
tourista of 1545 who 
had to sleep in a 
fowlhouse, and the 
unhappy experience 
of John Evelyn, 
the diarist, who a 
century later 
occupied a bed re¬ 
cently vacated by 
a sniallpox patient. 
The discomforts of 
travel nowada3rs are 
trivial indeed com¬ 
pared with those of 
earlier days, and this 
record, illustrated 



From Bar|y Travsllert in the Alps 
By G. R. di Baar 
ISidgwiek & JaekMon). 


View OF Qrinorlwaua 

dreatyoa 

(Drawn by Bleyer, angrtvad by 29n|g, from (kuntr'a 

Ekgabkia dai sSwataarUndaC Bint, 1760.) 
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THE LIFE OP A 
LONDON BEAK 

By H. L Cancdlor. 

With a Foreword by Sir Chartres Biron 
Illustrated x 8 s (Hurst & Blackett) 


Mr Cancellor had a very wide expenence of 
bfe on the London Bench at Marylebone, 

Thames and 



Marlborough 
Street Pokce 
Courts Tliese 
memoirs, writ¬ 
ten dunng a 
busy hfe. were 
interrupted by 
death a few 
months after 
lus retirement 
in August. 
1929 A 
thoughtful 
mind, a hu¬ 
mane refor¬ 
mer. and A 
conscientious 
magistrate arc 
unconsciously 
reflected m 
these ros- 
tramed but 
informative 
pages Part 
One 18 occu- 



Frwi The Life of a London Beak Sin Jamko Pitz-Jamu STzmxii 

ByH L Canoellor (Fnm a Nntdi bj tte kto Sk Fkank Lodiwo^ 

{Hurst 


Arthuii Kipra. Baa. 

(I roia ■ dutch by H G Welli) 
From H. G. Welta 
By GecAray Wcit 
{Gerald Hows) 


pied with personal 
recollections of the first 
seven years as a Beak. 
Part Two with such 


problems as gamblers, 
husbands and wives, poor pnsoners. children, fraudulent 
persons, bettmg laws and the Boys' Garden Colony at 
Basmgstoke, Part Tiireo with the good judges' fnends 
and coUeagues madcntal to fifteen years* varied expenence 



FfOM Dumas: Pathor and Son 

By InurlcGribblc 
(Naik & Gra>soN) 


AkZXANMIB DUMJUI |4M 

(ISAOX 


The book has an apt title for, although witty stones 
abound and famous cases are recalled, the actual duties 
and methods of a magistrate and his daily unravelhng 
of tragic tangles in London life are here mmutely 
desenbed and have the greater prommence 


OUT OF 
THE DEPTHS 

By Joseph Hocking 

78 6d (Ward. Lock) 

This danng plot, in 
which an ex-convict out m 
a rough mimng distnct of 
South Afnca suddenly 
takes the place of a parson 
about to proceed to a 
Cornish pansh. is tnum- 
phantly pulled oil One 
might have thought that 
even m Mr Hocking s ex- 
penenced hands the whole 
busmess might have been 
rather too improbable to 
be swallowed. Not at all 1 
The reader, fascinated at 
the idea of a convmced un¬ 
believer airivitig to wear a 
dead man's shoes, reads on, 
enthralled. Treleaven, at 
the death of Barcroft so 
suddenly out there m the 
wilds, IS resolved to become 
respe^ble again, and 
snatches eagerly at the idea 
of impersonatmg the man 
who has just passed over. 
How he earned through tiie 
services, preached, visited 
the dying, is all told with 
■pixit and conviction. 



BjumaiiaTDN piomno thb 
H oeRBT os 4, Biiewia. Koo« 

OP BRAMDPOIlOb 
From The PHact of Pldipedmts 


BylLSUMbut 

(Fabif & Faber). 


\ 
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- HISTORY. BidCiUifliYf 
AHD tAaYEL '■■v-'/f 

which Mr. Wert quote* freely, Ughteo «p tl» 
Story of his early struggles, wbicli are relatra 
in the most fascinating detail. The later life 
of Wells the successful novelist, pamphleteer and 
prophet, almost, though never quite, degenerates 
into a list of books, but it ends with a shrewd 
appraisement. Mr. West glosses over nothing. 
Complimentary and uncomplimentary stand side 





From The Conversations oi 
Dr. Johnson 
Edited by R. W. Pntfste 
{Knopf). 


TALKINQ BARNBSTI.Y, IN I 
OONPIDBNTIAI. WHiSPaiL 


From Wisdom for the 
Wise 

By A. P. Herbert 
(Methuen). 


Thb Finanoibii. 


H. G. WELLS: 

A SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT 

By Geoffrey West. los. td. (Howe.) 

For this book, the first full study of his life, Mr. Wells has 
given every assistance, tliough, as he says in his intrcmuc- 
" tioii to himself, he 

f sees no rea¬ 
son "why the 
particnlarsof 
an author s 
Ufe need to 
berecorded.” 

His brother, 

Mr. Frank 
Wells, and y 
many others, 
particularly 
his close \V 
friend, M r. 
Arnold Ben- V 

nett, have \ 

also given 
treely of in- 
formation 
and lettere: f»'>« 
and the re¬ 
sult is one of 
tliose irritat¬ 
ingly absorbing 
books that must 
be read at a 
sitting until the 
fire is out and the 
hour decidedly 
^ / S' a.m. 

—^ ^** " ** t "*^ Wells must be 

^ ^ a delightful corre- 

^'vssrst •iKsir: sSTi..": 


by side, and he does not spare the rather painful telation of 
Mr Wells’s war-time jingoism. The general impression 
of the'book is. as it should be, of the greatness and 
exceeding vitality of the man. It may well be callrf 
a sketch, for there has been incident enough an Wells s hie 
for volumes. Certainly the complete portrait will never 
be written without Mr. West’s book as its foundation. 


r- 






(New Cautionary Tales 

By H. Belloc 
(Duckworth). 


At Wabminoton. inbtbap of 

WI»B THBV OlVB YOU WATBN 
FROM THB SFRINO WITH LUMPS 
OF ICB FOR FL'AVOURINO. 


— ^ 


From Meet Thew 

By ReglDald Arkcll 

(Hirbort Jonhtns). 


THOSE PEOPLE 

“Meet Those People.'* By Reginald Arkell. With 
caricatures by Bert Thomas. Revised and enlarged 
edition. 3s. 6d. (Jenkins.) 

Mr. Arkell'fl comments on celebrities of all kinds in his 
charming and disarming verse and Mr. Thomas's brilliant 
drawings have made this book something of a classic. 
Every page sparkles witli fun and, for those who have 
tlie misfortune not to know it, we can recommend no 
more lively Christmas book to "self.** 
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THfi BCK)KSfAK 
CHRISTMAS 



amusing to con¬ 
sider how this 
rather solemn 
son of an en¬ 
tirely reckless 
father turned a 
love afiair of 
his own into a 
kind of moral 
lesson in which 
it is the duty of 
a lady of plea¬ 
sure to sacrifice 
herself on be¬ 
half of French 
male nobility. 



Miee MARiioiiia Lauma, 

Who hi now ccmpteted the twn iU i t lop cl 
tho Worln of Guy do Maupunat 
{Wtmtr LaufU), 


Ffom Amason and Andes 
By Kmd^ G. Grubb 
(Methwn), 


Thb Brabiuan Foubbt. 


DUMAS FATHER AND SON 

eBy Francis Gribble. 2xs. net. (Nash & Grayson.) 

The laughing glory of Dumas the elder, the literary fame of 
his more circums|)ect son, anc^the prowess of that Mun- 
chausen-likc mulatto, grandfather General 
Dumas, are delightfully recorded by a 
loving and slightly ironic hand. This is 
one of Mr. Gribbxs s finest achievements in 
biography. In one very circumstantial 
chapter, the partnership between Dumas 
p^te and his business associate, Maquet, 
is told in detail. One is convinced that 
Maquet did a great deal of the immense 
work credited to the more famous pen ; 
but is Mr. Gribble, right in stating 
decidedly that Maquet devised the 
stories and wrote them,’* leaving Dumas 
to make paraphrases, put in incidents 
and supply unlimited padding ? That is 
claiming rather much lor the lesser 
Frenchman. In the outlines of the life 
of Dumas fils the whole story of ** l‘he 
Lady of the Camellias ” from its Inception 
iu life is fully detailed, with the trans¬ 
mutation of Marie Diiplessis, the notorious ^ _^ 

courtesan, into the tender and high- 

souled Marguerite Gauthier. It is (rSiwI^ iNr/wavriA) 


By Edmund Vale. 69. (Dent.) 

By this fanciful conceit, temperate and un¬ 
sentimental, the vogue of the dog in literature 
stands a good chance of being re-established. 
Roc is an Irish setter and the story " gives a 
dog's-eye view of battle-fields, back areas, British 
soldiers, and French 
l>eaAants.*' The; 
author is gifted 
with a fine feeling 
for historic scene, 
and for the strange, 
sad poetry of deso- 
Htion. The hare 
chase with the dog’s 
illusion of freedom, 
the dramatic inci¬ 
dent of the lone 
dog’s visit to no¬ 
man’s town, cul¬ 
minating in the 
word picture of the 
burning church, 
rival the imagina- 
PonaaT. tive power cm- Miss Joan CsNOUsar 
bodied in the Autborof-Tbe Reckoning" 

description of the KWtr«>r Laurie). 

ghost dog in searing 

brevity. A skilful touch here and there forces the 
narrative out of the sombre key of death—the spacious 
plain of Douai, ** a scene of great beauty, and yet 
it was sinister, so sinister that he could not recall a 
single work of art that could equal it in this 
respect.” 



brevity. 



"Shorty Loro." Mv Horob 
Wranruir ir Alrbrta. 









history: biography 

AND TRAVEL 


GOLDSBEKBRS AND BUSHRANGERS 
INiNBW ZEALAND 

By J. R. Elder. 3s 6d (Blackie) 


In ' five full and documented chapters John 
Raivson Elder. Professor of History m the University 
of •Otago. New Zealand, tells the romantic, thnll- 

mg and 
sometimes 
sombre epic 
of early 
gold-minmg 
and bush- 
langing 1 n 
a far do¬ 
minion 
Prospectois, 
scionlists, 
settlers and 
miners in 
the forties 
and sixties 
of the last 
a e n 1 u r y 
|e n d u 1 e d 
a n d dared 
in'u r h 11 0 
found t h c 
young 
colony s 
prosperity. 

\ ^ t li < 
pioneers are 
h e 1 e r e - 
voaled then 

BeiiTiiAii AtkbVi spiiit, ad- 

Autliorof "1 he House of Strang* VIctliDi" ventures^ hard- 

{Appieton) ships and devo- 

(II ^ in passed all 

fiction in a constant round of penl, frequent disappointment 
and occasional ultimate icward hour chapters cover the 
Coromandel ihames. Nelson. Westland, Otago and West 
Coast goldfield«and their sturdy explorers and conquerois 
The concluding chapter deals with the rare but dark episodes 
of robbery under arms in New Zealand’s history I lie 
villainy of Burgess and his gang is a melodramatic contrast 


Mount Tutoko, Miupord 
TRAOI^ SOUTHLANOb SOUTH 
Island. 

(New ZMaad Govemoient PubUelty Fhoto.) 

to the manU advcntuies ot canqi and bush the writer so 
well depicts 

THE LETTERS OF TWO FISHERMEN 

By Hugh (opley Illustrated <is (Wartic) 

Angling experiences m West Africa and on English 
rivers have been used by the autlior m this pleasantly 
written little Ixiok to construct a senes of sixteen letters 
lietweeii two young engineers One corn*spondent relates 
adventures on West Afncan toasts and seas the other 

remains m England. 
Hut the common 
interest deciiens as 
till ifitHspondencc 
grows ar d in a very 
n udable form the 
uadtr can leain 
iinuli about the art 
of (ati lung lish. from 
I.inding pike to 
battling with sharks 
and ot her deep-sea 
III o n s t ( I s Mr 
(opleA claims tlie 
SI a - tjsliing iKjssi- 
bilitics of the West 
(. last of Africa are 
t\cn to this day 
jirattirallv unknown 
ami unexplored 
lii(te IS an ap¬ 
pendix on suitable 
tisiiing - tackle for 
angh rs the author's 
enthusiasm p e r - 
siiadcs to explore 
tropical waters, and 
twelve excellent 
plates. 



JPfom The Letters ef Two Ffshemiea A Bmoaa in Northuin Niobria. 

Bf H«BhC*plRr 



From Goldseekers and BiuhrAngers 
in New Zealand 

By John K iwvm Eld« 
{Blatkte) 
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From A Bukotful of Thomas Oksv. 

Memories (Pro® ^ painting by 

By Thcmua Okay Sii Oaonge CUuiari) 

{Deni) 


FROM SCOTLAND’S PAST 

By J Cr Fyfe Os (Hcdlh Cianton ) 


tfee; it is. to 
put it bii^y. 
**a stream of 
consciousness 
travel book of 
a walking tnp 
from Pans to 
Madnd. a tnp 
which lasted 
for some fifty 
days The 
descriptions of 
the country- 
bide and of the 
people met en 
route are well 
done and con¬ 
vincing ; it lb 
a leisurely 
woik. even as 
it was a 
leisuicl/ ex¬ 
cursion, and 
the author 
finds material 
enough for 
seven hundred 
pages Ihib 
reviewer can 



Elizabbth Clavpoik. 

rxom a miniature by Samud Cooper 
(Copyright of the Duke of Devonshire) 

•From Studies in Cromwell’s Family Circle 
ByR W Rmuey 

. {Longmans), 


only say, so subjective is the book, that if this 
IS the sort of thing you like, you will like this sort 


of thmg. 


A thoroughly readable book is a treasure for anyone to THE ADVENTURE OF 

light upon, and that is what we have here in these chapters PAUL OF TARSUS 

on the high events of 


Scotland’s history It 
would be good if more of 
history could be taught, 
in a general way. by so 
entertammg a method, 
for Ml Pyfe’s work is 
trustworthy and c]e#ir as 
well as attractive Likt 
most good Scots he 
begins with the ^ucen, 
Mary, and her troublous 
life, begins indeed with 
Andrew Lang's striking 
words, "For Mary men 
poured out their blood 
likd water She was 
more to them than a 
woman; she was a 
religion, an ideal " The 
chapters lead on to the 
attempt on King Jai^es's 
hfe, lured by the pot of 
gold, and on, with many 
a side piece of history, 
to the days of Pnnee 
Qiarlie. and that dis¬ 
astrous ending. The 
past lives again in the 
hands of tins skilled ' 
narrator 

HIGHWAY 
INTO SPAIN 

ByMarctl Aurousscaii 

IIS (Pctci Davicb) 

** Highway into Spam." 
by Marcel Aurousscau, 
ii fruit from a diflerent 


' -if' 



- 


i 



-f ^ 

sr 



1 


1 
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From Byrd’s (great Adventure SvBO • motnui amo 

ByP IMyaallUkr HSB PAMOVe BOM. 

(SlBNlsy PmU), 


By Rev H. F B. 
Mackay 78 6d. 
(Philip Allan) 


Biographies of Paul 
are many, but the story 
will always bear reteUing 
by anyone who can 
strike the old keys with 
a new touch Tlus Mr. 
Mackay can certainly 
do He recounts the 
tale as one of splendid 
culventure, and so it 
should be told. Thus 
it gets a kindling and 
arresting quality which 
more pedestrian " Lives " 
often lack The author's 
personal knowledge of 
the East enables him to 
paint vivid pictures of 
the Pauhne itineraries. 
Besides this, he has that 
power—so dangerous if 
not kept under control, 
so helpful if disaplmed— 
of getting inside the 
character of his man, and 
thus reveahng not only 
the extenor, but the 
soul. Altogether a very 
fine book, and one 
from which even those 
who already know the 
mere facts of I^ul'e 
career from beginmng 
to end will learn 
much. 


I 
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A WORTHY SUCCESSOR TO 
^'EVERYBODTS PEPYS** 

Everybody's 
Boswell 

Being the life of 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 
abridged from Jamea Boswell's 
complete teat and from the 
** Tour to the Hebrides '* 

Illustrated ij 
E. H. SHEPARD 

54 illustraUmm. 

Over 600 pages lor 6d net 
LIMITED BDXTION-DB-LUXE OP 350 COPIES Signed by 
the artist. Larger page. Illustrations pnnted on 
Japanese vellum. Bound m buckram 421. net 











Desmond MacCarthy 

in the Sunday Times on 

MOLIERE 

HIS LIFE AND WORKS 

by JOHN PALMER 

‘‘A very good book—and a vivid and 
entertaining one too.*’ 

‘ His judgment of human nature is sound and 
acute; his knowledge both of the history of the 
Flench stage and of Fiench social history is wide 
and accuratci and his understanding of Moli^re's 
art 18 beautifully sure *' 

Illustrated iSs, net 










J. C. Squire in the Observer 

on “ Southey’s Masterpiece ” 

THE DOCTOR &c. 

by ROBERT SOUTHEY 

** I cannot conceive that any educated man or 
woman could pick this book up and open it at 
random without wanting to go on " 

TEE IDEAL BEDSIDE BOOK 
yr. 6if net 

POETRY AND THE 
ORDINARY READER 
by M. R. RIDLEY 

Fellow of Bttlltol College, Oxford 
A simple guide to a deeper appreciation of poetry 
illustrated snth a wealth of quotations. 

3f. 6d. fief 

LONDON: G. BELL & SONS 


From MOWBRAYS* LIST 

EVEST MAN’S STORY OF THE NEW ItSTAMENT 

By the Rev ALEXANDER NAIRNE, D D , Renas 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambndge. 
With seventy-five illustrations and five maps. Quarter 
canvas, 4s Od , cloth gilt. 6s (Post. 6d) 

“ Dr Nsixne devotes bu kaming to a book at once ecbdarly and in tbs 
beet lenie popular It deal’i with t^ origuis and attributions of the bo^ ol 
tha New Teetament in the light of modem cnttelem, and lete the thedogy 
and ethics of the Gcapele in relation to the worid in wbirh they were for¬ 
mulated eticn end Atlmaum 

THE STORY OF ENGLAND’S CHURCHES 

A brief Histoncal Survey of the Growth and Develop¬ 
ment of the Ancient Churches m England By the 
Rev W ESCOTT BLOSS, Vicar of St Thomas's. 
Stepbey With twenty-nine illustrations Cloth, 
los od (Post. 6d ) 

“ lo thurchnien.' the author writes in his Preface, " the Churches of 
Fngland are both a legacy and a witnees but the true natuie of that witness 
only hebomeb intelligible In connection with their hiitonoal associations 
Hr therefore surveys the history of the Cburch in England in the light of the 
siiooessiVL stages of church building and aichitectore, and provules a number of 
interesting photographs to illustrate this theme 

V.S.S. COLES. Letters, Pbpsis,iUdniiea.HymBasaaVsfies 

With a Memoir Edited by the Rev J F BRISCOE. 
Rector of Bagborougb With a Preface by the Right 
Rev CiiARLFS Gorb, D D , D C L. and thirteen 
illustrations Cloth, 7s 6d (Post. Od) 

The volume coutaine a sketch m Canon Stuckey Coleys life by the Rev 
(j W Borlasc and a fuller memoir by the Rev 1 F Dnscuii Of these, Hahop 
Gore says In his Ibeface They seem to me to be adnurable—perfectly 
tmthful pictures of a very rnnarkable character ' Iherearesboanumber of 
Canon Coles s hitherto unpublished writings, including bis Kenunucences of 
the Catholic Revival and of the early days of Pusey House two subject* on 
which be was supremely well qnalihed to write. Retreat Addresses Letters 
and a number id Hymni 

MIRRORS OF THE HOLY 

len Studies in Sanctity By LUCY MENZtES, 
Author of '* St Columba of Iona," '* Saints in Italy." 
etc With fiontispiece and four other plates in 
photogravure Cloth, X2s 6d (Post. <>d) 

** This 1* an excellent book, well written, full of buinaxi life and human 
Interebt, an well being a useful introduction to the somewhat remote regione 
of profound spiritual expeiience — Fh* Times I Herety Supplement 

A. R. MOWBRAY A GO.. LTD. 

28, Msiisral St, Oxford Circas« Loadsa, W.l; aad 9, Higk St, OsM 


SOMC MODERN AUTHORS 

By S. P. B. Mois. Cheap edn Cr 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

** Far more servicMbla to the ■emrsl mdar at all evrnta. than la 
miMh enj^am which saems more learned, but w really oriyjm^ 

FROM SHAKESPEARE TO O. 
HENRY 

Bw S. P. B. Mail. Chesp edn. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 8d« 

^ * It M intensely, slmest ttneomfortaUv parsenal . . , there r- 

Ml vwy seed atufi indeed in ihaaa esaaya Bl 




I RICHARDS iiiiliiiili 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
THOMAS WOLSEY 

By Gsorga Cavindish. Demy 4to £4 Is. 

Th# text of this edition has been freshly transcribed from the author a 
ontinal lunuacript It » printed on hand-made psper by the 
Alenin Press of Chipping Campden and is limited to 325 copies 

THE DEMON 

By Michad Larmoatov. translated by Garard Shallay, 
with a Preface by Priaca Mirskv. Demy 8vo 21s. 

This edition is beantifully printed * (New Statemm) and la limited 
to 325 copies Mr Shelley is to he eontratulated on the skill 
with which he has earned out a dificnlt teak ii has a fine awine 
and vigour ^ Week End Reviue 

INSTITUTIONAL CHRISTIANITY 

By thaRav.J. GordoaHayas. Cr 8vo 7s. 6d. 

Our rehgioui institutiona are here regarded, in the main at biatoncal 
•urvivals from which the Spirit of Christianity has almost fled 

STEPHEN MACONI 

By S. Cualiffa Owaa. Pott 4to. Ss. 

An historical novel dealing with tha Papal Court and Avignon at the 
tune of the Renaissenre, with its worldly pleasurca end intriguca 

SPRAYS FROM THE BUSH. SEA 
AND MOUNTAIN 1 Poems 

By A. Safroai-Middlataa. Cr 8vo Ss. 8d. 

' Safroni-Middleton a work reveals poetic vision, touches of real 
imaginative geniua, and at tunas attains a greatness that is almoat 
monumental Everymm 


I IftiraBaB St. LMdas. W.1 illllllliltllilllllliliilllllliin 
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THE ROMANCE 
OP A 

MODERN AIRWAY 

By Hany Harper. 

6 s. (Sampson Low.) 

The introduction to this volume gives 
a poignant note of tragedy. It is from 
the pen of Air Vice-Marshal Sir Sefton 
Branckcr, who, as director of Gvil 
Aviation, lost his life in Riox. In Hie 
concluding paragraph he welcomes the 
'work " as an additional means of educating 
the British Public to the great possi¬ 
bilities of commercial aviation, and its 
vital importance to our future as a 
nation." Mr. Harper divided his book 
into four sections; A Peep into the Past; 
A Modem Airway Station; Wonders of 
Airway Progress; Thrills and Delights of 
Airway Travels. As a reference book on 
modem aviation it is excellent. The 
hundred admirable photographic illustra¬ 
tions are a very considerable aid to 



From The Romance of a Modem Airway Am PaaoiNasRS from Parir 

By Hany Harpar AL lOHTINR AT CROYDON. 

[Sampson Low), 



Mr. Grahame-White carefully points 
out that, with international conditions 
and regulations as they are, the'"de¬ 
velopment of long distance commercial 
flying will have little or no chance. 
He suggests a board of international air 
control, functioning in connection with 
the League of Nations. 

Another chapter of great significance is 
that dealing with airships. The author, 
writing wi^oiit any bias, compares the 
progress made by the giant airship to 
that of the aeroplane and arrives at the 
conclusion that, whatever the case for the 
airship there is a stronger one for the 
aeroplane, which will serve us better in 
the long run than any airship could 
possibly do. 

The other parts of the book are all 
excellent; interesting and well written. 
The illustrations are remarkable and 
the book is a worthy acquisition for any 
library. 


the digestion of the reading 
matter. 

FLYING 

By Claude Grahame- 

Wliite. 12s. 6 d. 

(Chatto Si Windus.) 

In this book we have one 
of the beat non-technical 
works on the development 
of aviation. The author 'is 
very well fitted for his task. 

He was one of the great 
pioneers of English flying 
and in the Great War did 
great service as a pilot and 
instructor. Yet the book is 
in no sense a reminiscence. 
It is the history of aviation 
up to the present day and 
a loreofi^ for the future. 
It the latter whidh 
proves most interestiiig. 
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THORNTON 

BUTTERWORTH 

;=Sn books |=== 


GENERAL 

MY EARLY LIFE 

The Rt. Hon, 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 

“ Let me say at once that I do not believe a more d^ghtful thing of its kind has been 
written in our day.”— ^John Buchan in The Week-End Review 
Jlltufrated, 21 /- net 

NERO: Emperor of Rome 

ARTHUR WEIGALL 

Author of Ahhnaton, A Htstory of the Pharaohs, etc. 
lUustrated. 18 /- net 

THE WORLD I USED TO KNOW: 1860-1912 

MARIE VON BUNSEN 

Illustrated, 18 /- net 

IBSEN: The Master Builder 

A. E. ZUCKER 

Illustrated, 10/6 net 


FICTION COPS AND ROBBERS 

JOHN RUSSELL 

Author of Whert tk» PaMmut Ends, etc. 

A HAIR DIVIDES 

CLAUDE HOUGHTON 

Author of I am Jonathan Scrivener, 

SHALLOW SEAS 

RICHARD DEHAN 

Author of The Dop Doctor, etc. 

THE FARMERS OF LEKKERBAT 

NORA STEVENSON 

Author of African Harvest, 

THE GOVERNOR OF KATTOWITZ 

GRAHAM SETON (G. S. HUTCHISON) 

Author of The W Plan, 


NEW CHEAP FICTION 2/6jtei 


DUE RECKONING. Stephen Mckenna 
REEDS AND MUD. Blasco Ibanes 
ERNESTINE SOPHIE. Sophia Clbuoh 
ROCK AND SAND. Naomi Jacob 
HOUSE OF PROPHECY. 

Gilbert Cannan 


No. 44. THE PASSIONATE YEAR. 

James Hilton 

No. 45. MICHAEL FORTH. 

Mary Johnston 

Boohs tn this senes by John Russell, W U, Max- 
well, Richard Dehan, hden PhiUpotts, Blasco 
Ibanes, Louie Couperus, etc, Send for List 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 

149 Volumes, Pocket Sue, 2/6 net each 
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CHRIST 

THE * 

SECRET VAJLLEY 

By Nicholas Sue With 
illustrations 2S 6d net. 
(Warne) 

** The Real Romance of 
Unconquexed Lakeland ** is the 
sub-title of this book, and it 
will come as a surpnse to many 
readers to learn that while all 
the Other counties of England 
were held m the iron gnp of 
William the Conqueror, Cum¬ 
berland and Westmoreland 
defied him Not only did they 
defy him, but they kept them¬ 
selves fed by mysteriously 
^captanng the convoys of food 
that came up as far as Carlisle 
for the use of the baffled 
armies of the Norman It is a 
fine, proud story that Mr Size 
tells embellishing a httle here 


Ff9m The Secret Valley 

Bf NichoiMSIn 
{Warns) 


J^rsMlPaterson of Hebron 

ByW Bwtni 
(aorks) 

and there, but never 
laliifsfing the chronicle 
The illustrations are 
lasdnatii%, showing a 
bit ^f country well 
worth defenJmg Mr 
]^ugh Walpole has 
added an appreciative 
iand sympathetic fore¬ 
word Lakeland will 
have many a new vi^ 
tor, we prophesy, after 
the reading of this book 


WlLO FIOHTINO OOUNTRV ON THI STYNBaO. 


and left it m 1922. His medical skill took him 
into countless homes, he had thoroughly mastered 
the common speech and could gauge the subtle 
workings of the Eastern mind We are all aware 
how great have been the troubles and ferment m 
the vexed land of Palestine Dr Paterson was 
able constantly to give good counsel to those m 
auti onty and his influence was far-spread Pro¬ 
fessor Nicol, Convenor of the Church of Scotland 
Jewish Committee, told the General Assembly 
from personal witness how Paterson was loved 
Visiting a httle patient he had cured. the father of 
the child, one of the Sheikhs of the Great Mosque, 
threw himself on tiie doctor's neck murmuring. 
What %s it that makes you Christians show such 
kmdness to us poor Moslems ? " This is a fine 
stimng biography of a man who is one of our 
livmg heroes, and whom Palestine could ill spare 


PATERSON 
OP HEBRON * 

By W. Ewing, MC, 
DD 8s fid Parke) 
The noble story of a 
puMo gentleman who, 
Smugh his devoted 
and unsleepmg labours 

r it and 00m- 

to many who 
m the grey old 
mf d Hebron. Dr 
jVMfMii a Scottish 
Rdw went to 

llilm in 1893 


Pfeia The fieten Lost TcaOs of Afito 


issuiNifiifM to arviUMi thu wfuru 
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AH the rest have gone their ways’ 
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||^B||||||jj||||||^H|||BB||BH|B|^H^^^^^^B^ book is the story ot his flight and subsequent adventufes 

on route. By now Uie route to Australia seems to have 
become one of the most popular ways of getting to that 



FrofM Esiayi and Speeches 00 Da. Qubtav STRaaaMANN, 

Various Subjects Sir AuaraN ChambrrlaiNi Mr. Philip Inman. 

Bj Gitttav StKMmaoD AND M. BRIANO AT TMl . Author of" The Silent Loom ” 

{Thornton Butt§rworth). LaAeua op Nations Palaob. {G§offr$y Bits). 


SOLO TO SYDNEY 

By F. C. Chichester. 7s. 6d. (Hamilton.) 

Mr. Chichester is a young man who left England, his 
birthplace, and travelled steerage to New Zealand, re¬ 
turned home first-class and flew back to Sydney. The 


country. The author however had only been flying for 
three months, so his achievement is aU the more meritorious 
The book is not quite as successful as tlie flight, but it 
has the virtue of being a consolation to amateur pilots who 
find themselves unable to fly a plane after the first few 
attempts. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 

The Whirligig of Faehion in Reading 

The Englishman and his Books 

ill the Early Niaeteeath Ccahiry 

By Amy Cruse, Author of The Shaping of English Literature, etc Illustrated. 7s 6d. 

Victoria Sackvillb-West. in B B C talk: " A big book, nchly illustrated, and published at the sur- 
pnsingly cheap pnee of 7s. 6d. You will get better value out of it than out of many 7s. 6d novels " 
Arnold Bennett (livening Standard) • *' Many of her * revelations ’ are quite startling, and every 

one who is interested in the evolution of reading, apart from leading it&elf, will enjoy the volume 
not mildly, but with gusto ” 


niuetraied Editione 

The 

Pickwick 

Papers 

By Charles Dickens. 
Illustrated with 16 
colour-plates by C. E. 
Brock. Printed on 
deckle-edge rag paper 
Cloth, 15s. Morocco, 30s 

Handley 

Cross 

By R. S. Surtees. 
With Introduction by 
Siegfried Sassoon, and 
facsimile reproductions in 
colour of Leech's original 
illustrations. Limited 
Edition. 42s. 



Illuslretion from PogStiy'^ vtm ••Onfar’' 
(See p 9S Iw detaib). 


Omnibut Volumee 

Great 

Sea Stories 

of Air Nations 

Edited by H. M. 
Tomlinson. 147 Stories. 
1,136 Pages. Cloth, 8s.6d. 
Leather, 15s. 

Prof Gordon in Book Society 
News " I doubt if we ever re 
commcndedabctterbargain " 

Mao ike aamm rtIcm 

Great Essays 
of All Nations 

220 Essays. 1,040 Pages 

Great Modem 
British Plays 

19 Full-length Plays. 
1,084 Pages. 


Books on the Sea 


The Atlantic 
Sea-Lore 
Ships and Sailors 

Three volumes written and illustrated by 
Stanley Rogers Each 7s. 6d. 

Of Sea-Lore the Manchester Guardian said * Must 
surely be one of the most beautiful books about 
sailing-ships, the sea, and sailors that has been 
written. Exquisitely illustrated." 


For ••Boye of Att Agee** 

Master Minds 
of Modem Science 

By T. C. Bridges and H. H. Tilt man. Authors 
of Heroes of Modern Adventure, etc. With 
32 half-tone illustrations. 7s. bd. 
Pubhshed with the authonty of many of the dis¬ 
tinguished scientists whose achie\enu*n<s it relates, 
this book describes the life and work of Sii Oliver 
Lodge, Sii William Bragg. Marconi, Linstein, Sir 
Arthur Thomson, Sir Kxnest Rutherford, etc 


Thdilaia Mre, St. John Wehb*e^JLaet Book ofCChildren*m Vereee 

John and Me and the Dickery Dog 

By Marion St. John Webb, Author of The LiiiUst One, etc. Illustrated with many 
line drawings by A. H. Watson. 5s. 

Rosb Fylbiian in The Bookman : " Mrs Webb had a quite extraordinary understanding of the thild mind. 
T^t 18 one of the main reasons for the enormous popularity of her poems " 

AU prices are net 

ChristmaB Catalogue, illustrated with unique photographs of the 
actual booke, on application to 39, Parker Street, London, W.C.2 
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<%oiee Illustrated Books 
from BATSFORD’S List 

UTTLE-KNOWN ENGLAND 

Rambles in the Welsh Borderland, the Rolling Up¬ 
lands, the Chalk Hills, and the Eastern Counties. 
By HAROLD D. EBERLEIN, B.A. With 120 
illustrations in line and half-tone, together with a 
series of maps. 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 12/6 net 

OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR 
THE SMALL COLLECTOR 

Its Types, History, and Environment from Mediaeval 
to Early Victorian Times. By J. P. BLAKE and A. E. 
REVEIRS-HOPKINS. With about 120 Ulustrations. 
Large 8vo, doth gilt. IMcu 12/6 net 

GEORGUN ART, 17604820 

An Introductory Review of Painting, Architecture, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Glass, Plate, Furniture, Textiles, 
and other Arts during the reign of George 111 . lllus- 
frated by 70 plates in colour and monotone. 4to, 
dotii gilt. Ih-ice 30 /- net 

CHILDREN’S TOYS OF BYGONE 
DAYS 

By KARK GROBER and PHILIP HEREKOltU. 
A beautifully produced survey of this fascinating 
subject, with 12 plates in colour, and 300 photographic 
illustrations. 4to, canvas gilt. Price 32 /- net 

“ Its abundance of illustrations is wonderful. No 
one who buys it will be disappointed.”— Daily Mail 

EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC 
GREECE 

The first volume of a new scries by MARJORIE and 
C. H. B. QUENNELL. Authors of A History of 
Everyday Things in England. A wonderful little bonk 
which recreates the background to the legend and 
poetry of the Iliad and the Odyssey. With a frontis¬ 
piece in colour and 100 illustrations from the author's 
drawings. Large 8vo, cloth. Price 7/6 net 

THE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
SKETCHING 

In all Media—Pen, Pencil, Water-colour, Oil, Wash, 
Crayon. By JASPER SALWEY, A.R.I.B.A., with 
100 reproductions in colour, hdf-tone, and line. 
Medium 8vo, doth. Price 12/6 net 

A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE 

For General Readers. By H. HEATHCOTE STAT- 
HAM, F.R.I.B.A.1 with 750 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
doth gilt. 16 /- net 

THE STORY OF ARCHOECTURE 
IN ENGLAND 

By WALTER H. GODFREY. F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. A 
poi>ular account, in which the subject is simply ex¬ 
plained, and linked up with the social life of the time, 
in two parts : I, From Early Times to 1500 ; II, From 
1500 to 1800. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6/6 net per part 

EVERYDAY ART AT SCHOOL 
AND HOME 

By D. D. I^AWER. Containing graduated lessons 
on Drawing'^ Brushwork, Design. Flower-Painting, 
Lettering. Leatherwork, and other Crafts With 64 
plates from the Author’s Drawings, and 8 plates in 
colour. Medium 8vo,. cloth. 12/6 net 


lUuUtaled Catalogue (100 pages) free on application to 

B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 

Pin* Art Pabttth*r» A Bookaelkra 
N, mCH HOLBORN, LONDON 
Wmt E«i Bra^ s U. NwA A-aiw St. May&ir, W J 


BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 

Ufe in Spain 
T o-day 

CHARLES WICKSTEED 
ARMSTRONG 



ILLUSTRATIONS 


10/6 net 


THE TORCH-BEARERS, Vol. Ill (The U>t Voyeie). By Agrtd Nijm ^ 

The third end completing volume of the greet “ Epic of Science." 

" At readtble at a good novel."—Mr. J. C. SQUIRE (on the eppeerance 
of Vol. II). 

A KENYAN FARM DIARY. By iha Hen. F. M. CerneWe 7/f net 
A cheerfully written record of endicta labour end varied adventure by 
an Englichwoman living on an African farm. ^ 

OUTLAWS I HAVE KNOWN. And other Reminiicences of an Indian 
Judge. By Sir Theodore PlgMott 12/6 net 

" An expofition of living drama."—The Oheerver. " Shows a penetrating 
knowledge of Oriental paycholon which inveata the material of the tale with 
a peculiar faacination. . . —Merdeen Preu end Journal 

MAIDEN VOYAGE. Travel Letten of a Girl who ran away. By Dorie 
Eeeourt. With illuatratinna and map. «/iMf 

" Thia charming book of travel jettera . . conveys (the euthor'a) 

eegerneaa for all things viul and lovely."—Deflg Sketch 

ON GREENLAND'S CLOSED SHORE. By IM Wylie HetchUon 
With maps and illustrations. 81/- nef 

" Fairyland in its Arctjc dreaa and colouring. . . . Mias Hutchison may 
be hailed ea its discoverer."—7'Ae Scofamon „ „ 

" A fascinating description of Greenland and its people. —BrfftsA Weddy 

TO aRCUMIACK CENCRASTUS. By Hugh M'Diamid 8/f net 
" All those who ere interested in poetry and in the future of ptMtry 
would do well to read it."—G/oigoui Eoening Newt 

". . . mingled grandeur, pathos, satiric power . . . scanty quc-iation can 
give only e poor idee of the scope and variety of this immense wnrk, so instinct 
Kvith the passion and powrer of exhilarating yoetfy."-Lioeryoel Poet and Meteury 

MISSING. By FliyhuUeut.T.B. Bruce , 8/-nef 

" Everyone who can enioy s real plot more intricate and mora exciting tmn 
even thoae deviaed by Edgar Wallace will appieciete thia book.' —I ne i offer 
" This is a notable addition to the literature of escape ... the ^fsdet 
shares the inunse emotions of the originals as the grim game of hide-and-seek 
proceeds."—Morning Pott , . , t, 

“ His story deserves to be remembered among the classics of escapes. — 

The Sphere 

FiCTtON 7 IB not 

COLONEL DAM. By J. Sheer Clomlon 

“ I have enjoyed a number of hia books, bui none so much as Lionel 
Dam.' . . . Hit fairylike frdic is calculated to put even thc^sourest of ^nics 
into the best of good tempera and is far too good to be missed. ’—Sunday Timee 
" A delightful and amusing story."—Doflg Sketch 

HIS MAIESTY'S SHIRT-SLEEVES. By Peutie Cei/lonx 

" Deserves the publishers' description of * epic, and apajt from the 
clement in it, it has a value far beyond that of mere entertainment ."—Seateman 
" Can be heartily recommended."—GropAii 
**A remarkably fine book."—Morning Pott 

THE YOMAH AND AFTER. By ' Shalimur: author of " Around the 
Horn and Home Again." 

UNCLE WILUAM. By Doualat G. Broionc _ . 

Mr. Browne has made a name for Himself in different walks of literature. 
As Captain D. G. Browne, M.G he wrote the " Tank in ^tion, a compre¬ 
hensive account of the Tanka in the Great War. Here in nCion he is at his best. 

BARRY OF OURS. By H. F. Macaulay . . . „ . 

A modern Romance by a descendant of the great Lord 'Macaulay, who 
carries on the tradition of his nsme. 

" It grips from the first to the last fiage. —Dof/g Sketch 

THE SPLENDID SMILE. By M. Sylvia Craik 

" Above the ordinary . . . sincere and attractive. ... It is good te meet 
the good people here ."—Aberdeen Preu and Journal 
" A Love Story you will like."—D«7g Sketdt 
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From Blftck Cap : Murder Will Out Patrick Mahon. 

By W. A L. TfiwnuDd 
{Marriott). 

PLENTY COUPS: 

CHIEF OF THE CROWS 

By Frank B. Linderman. to8. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 

This life of a chief of the Crow Indians of Montana 
sustains the reputation which Mr. Linderman made for 

himself with 
his biography 
of A Dlackfoot 
chief. The 
Crows of to¬ 
day are a 
p eacefiil 
people, with 
much to com¬ 
mend them, 
and nothing to 
their discredit. 

But Plenty 
Coups re- 
members the 
days when 
wars with 
neighbour¬ 
ing Sioux were 
part of the 
ordered round 
of life, and 
when Indian 
chiefs made 
treaties with 
the President 
of the United 



FfOiNAUaf inthe 
WM 

By Pi Wfik MMdoBQgli 

''. (Quota Pftfss). 


Patriok 

Maooomoqh. 



Mr. H. P. Birkrtt, 

Author of" The Isle of Dreams'' 
- {HiUchinson). 


States. Mr. T.indcrman has allowed him to tell his 
own story in his own words, interposing only with 
explanations which serve us foot-notes, though not 
so cumbcrsomely placed. The tales Plenty Coups 
tells are of wild adventure, of reverent communing 
with the spirits, and of a love almost elegiac. His 
language is that of the Indian, often in parable and 
always beautiful. And the result is an unorthodox 
but inspiring record cf an inspiring people, which 
makes one regret with Mr. Linderman that contact 
with the white race should have led so surely to 
its extinction. 
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DUCKWORTH 


LOYALTIES 

fcy JOHN GALSWORTHY 

With 8 full-page illustrations by 5. VAN ABB^ 
A.R E , reproduced in Collotype 8s 6d ne^ 

THE SEA AND THE 
JUNGLE 

by H. M. TOMLINSON 

Revised and with a new long foreword by the 
Author, and with 19 woodcut illustrationb by 
CLARE LEIGHTON 15s net 

LABELS ^ Medit^rranBon Journal 
by EVELYN WAUGH 

4 pp illustrations Third large impression 

8s Od net 

* I haven t read so ridiculous and humorous a 
travel book since 1 he 1 ramp Abioad itself 1' 
—Clemence Dane in the Hook Sonity Nrws 

POEMS NEW AND OLD 

by R. H MOTTRAM 

Author of** The Spanish 1 arm * 7s (id net 
Also a limited edition of 215 copies pnnted 
on hand made paptr numbered and signed by 
the Author Buckram 42s net 

THE PLEASURES OF 

POETRY A Critical Anthology 
by EDITH SITWELL 

First Senes (>s net 

MILTON AND THE AUGUSTAN AGE 

THE COLLECTED PCEMS 
OF EDITH SITWELL 

8s 6d net 

Also a pre entation edition bound in Persian 
calf and boxed i(is net 

RETURN TO SCOTLAND’ 

An Egoiat*M Joarney 

by MORAY MCLAREN 3s 6d net 

* AH through a delightfully wntten and most 
entertaimng book ' -^Spectator 

NEWCAUTIONARYTALES 

VeisesbyH BELLOC 

Pictures by NICHOLAS BENTLEY S' net 
There will also be a hniitcd edition of tto 
copies pnnted on hand made paper numbered 
and signed by the Authoi liuckiam 42s net 

THE PLAYS OF 
JOHN GALSWORTHY 

27 Plays in one Volume 1,158 pages 2nd 
large edition 8b (id net 

Also a presentaitor edition, hound tn Persian 
calf, with a photogravure 1 rontisptece and 
boxed 21S net 

" A magnilicent volume Mr St JohnJrvme, 
in the Daity t xpress 

W. H. HUDSON’S 

SOUTH AMERICAN 
ROMANCES 

Containing 

‘ The Purple Land * 

*' Green Mansions, and 
‘‘ El Ombd *• 

In one volume, 832 pages 


8s 6d net 


DUCKWORTH: 3, Hoirntfai Strart, W.C2 


SCRUTINIES VoL 2 

by 

SEVERAL WRITERS 

Volume t cntiased authors whose reputa¬ 
tions were in the main earned before the War. 
This volume studies a later growth, including 
T S ELIOl, ALDOUS HUXLEY, JAMES 
JOYCE. D H LAWRENCE, etc 

75 6d, net 


YOFUKU 

or, Japan in Trousers 

by 

SHERARD VINES 
Author of "Humours Unreconciled*' 
75 6d net 


FICTION 


ONE HAS BEEN 
HONEST 

by 

F G FISHER 

The story of a great fncndship tracing the 
influence of a realist upon a romantic idealist 
It portrays the pabuonate endeavours of each 
to be honest in his own way, to himself, to 
hfc and to lus fnend 

ys 6d net 


THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 

MURDER 

by 

ROSA & DUDLEY LAMBERT 
Authors of " Monsieur Faux Pas" 
ys fd mi 


WISHART » CO 
19 , Buckingham Street 
W.C .2 
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MYSTERIES AND HISTORIES. 

“ PWldragon *' By W Barnard Faraday 74 6d net 
(Methuen) 

'* Flfwin " By Fowler Wnght 78 6d net (Harrap) 

“ The Minion '* By Kafael Sabatim 78 Od net 
(Hutchinson) 

‘ The Uncertain Traveller ** By John Fisher 7s 6d 
net (Duckworth) 

** The Enghsh Paragon ' By Marjone Bowen 78 6d 
net (Hodder d. Stoughton ) 

Detective fiction is evidently affecting the historical 
novel, for three of these books are based on mystenes 
of the past In Pendragon'' Mr Faraday i& 
concerned with the problem of King Arthur He 
tells us in a note that forty years ago he heard 
unlettered shepherds and wayside labourers in the 
Arthurian country side say. When Arthur comes 
again the poor man shall come into ease and 
happiness, but the Arthur who comes again in 
hib pages IS vciy different from the hero of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Malory, Jennyson—or Mark Iwiain 
Sometimes one is reminded, as the overgrowth of 
legend is stripped away, of the old woman m the 
nursery rhyme with her petticoats cut round about 
— ' Lawk a mussy on us she cried, this is none 
of n Mr }«araday shows us a real and human 
Arthur—not actually a king, but of royal British 
birtli—who was a mercenary of the later Koman 
Empire, and saved Celtic Romanised Britain 
Immense knowledge and research have gone to the 
making of this book 

Mr Fowler Wnght deals with a less familiar 
problem tlie treachery of Edward, King of Wessex 
and son of Alfred the Great, when Mercia was 





annexed The story of Llfwm and her Danish lover 
was well worth telling, and this little known period 
has evidently been very closely studied Only once or 
twice (and then he apologises; does Mi howler Wnght Fr 
dispel the atniosplere of forgotten Saxon days by 
digressions about Napoleon and the Ciieal War 

Mr Rafael Sabatini s Minion is Robert Carr, the 
favounte of James I, and his mystery the murdei of 
Sir Ihomas Overbury to which, with sympathy and 
understanding he supplies a solution In this coloured 
and dramatic story Mr Sabatini makes an effective u^^e of 
characters and background It wiU please his numoious 
admirers 


From Under the Red Star 

By Nmah Rowan HtnuUmi 
(Herbert Jenkins) 


8TRBBT VBNDOIIB IN TlFUBi 


Mr John Fisher’s *' The Uncertain Traveller is cei- 
tainly, as its publishers claim a memorable first work 
by a young author, and I think we shall hear more of 
him It is perhaps a little weak in construction, but the 
wnting IS clear, direct and vivid, showing no hint of 
the amateur England, Italy and the United States of the 
mid nineteenth century arc admirably depicted, and he 
draws a convincing picture 



of Ganbaldi, a great golden 
lion of a man on a tall white 
horse, his red shirt gleammg 
through the folds of his 
white poncho,his negro ndmg 
behind him on a horse as 
black as ebony ” 

Last, but by no means 
least, we have Miss Marjone 
Bowen s The English Para¬ 
gon ’ Seville, Avignon the 
Pyrenees, Limoges—Don 
Pedro, Chandos, Queen 
Phihppa, Du Gueschn, Pope 
Urban V, John of Gaunt— 
are names which Mi&s Bowen, 
with her knowledge of history 
and its by-ways, knows how 
to blend into a fine story of 
the BlackPnuce and his days. 
She IS able to preserve the 
picturesqueneas of chivalnc 
times even while stnppmg 
from chivalry the false glam¬ 
our which less competent 
wnters have attached to it. 

A. T. Sheppard. 
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ALLENSON’S BOOKS 


SATUHMY AITICLES 

REPRINTED FROM 

“TH E TIME S” 

LIFE’S TRUE VALUES 5/- 

48 ARTICLES Mt 

THE SPIRIT OF MAN 5/- 

4 9 ARTICLE S Ml 

GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER 

Pnqror, Praiie and Aipartion of Fourteen Centuriet, India paper (140th 
thouiand). Qoth, 3i. 6d net. Rexine. 5i. net. Leather 6s. net. 
Turkey morocco, 10s. 6d. net Postage 2d. 

THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS 

Beautiful large type ^ in smallest compass. India paper. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. Rexine, 5s. net. Leather, 6s. net Postage, 2d. 

7*Aa Univene^** This Edition is the last word in Franascan literature." 

SUNOIAL SAYINGS 

Original and Interesting Talks to Children. By JOHN C. HILL, M.A. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Postage, 4d. 

THE I0EALI8M OF JESUS 

StudiMinPrKtiGtl R«li,mn. By tli. REV. JOHN E. McINTYRE, 
B D., Barony Church. Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 6s. net Postage, 5d. 

CASPAR 

A Medieval Romance. By BERTHA L. BOWHAY. Frontispiece by 
Eric Kennington, and 7 Illustrations by Kenneth J. Potts. 

Qoth, 7s. 6d. net. 

NEW JL/JT POST FREE 

H. R. ALLENSON, UdT 

X«eqaet Cottrt, 114, Fleet Street, E.C.4 


From ROBERT SCOTTS List 

••TUB BNauSN COUNTRYSTDB•• SBRiBS 

Orosm Bvo. Uniform Cloth Gilt ladh TB. 06. net 

THE CELTIC BORDERLAND 

Bly R J, Saeir. lOustnted with so full pegs dcswings by Fbxd 
Aooook and 50 oilguial sketohes. 

LONDON’S COUNTRYSIDE 

Br BMq HoiniM. lUmtrated by the Aunoa. 

THE HIGH PEAK TO SHERWOOD 

By T. £,. Tutor, Fully Ulnstmted from photographs and shstohss. 

AN OLD GATE OP ENGLAND 

Br A. O, AraWlay. XUustratad by M B. G Baaouv. 

SEAWARD SUSSEX 

By BMe JVo/msa. IDuBtrated by M M Viosas. 

BYWAYS IN BERKSHIRE AND THE 
COTSWOLDS 

By P, jy. DliektIoU, M,A, lllustntioiis from ran prints, ete. 

ENGLAND'S OUTPOST 

fly O. Bmhjr. DliatntadbyFUD Adcock 

THE HEART OF THE WEST 

By A, L» bmbttoa, Ulustxated by 1 eed Adcock. 

WESSEX 

fly flflrto Holmn, Illii,tnt.d by H M Viou, ud th. Autbok. 

EAST ANGLIA 

MuutUh, Illustrated by 20 full sue plates and 50 original 

Ths ** Bnifitah CaunPyndt " *9 *re^k and uaeorwmUumal m tnatmuU, 

PROFUSBLY ILLUSIRATBD Other volitmes m preparation 

London t ROBERT SCOTT. Paternoster Row, E,G. 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT 

Complete In One Alphabet Volume XLllI SS /0 net 


POEMS AND PROSE 


By Mra. Q. AatAtr 

Cloth gUt 


COLLECTED POEMS 

By Mtora O. Aachar 

Qoth gilt 81. not 
'*In addition to a grareful fancy, her verse reveals always emotional 
sinoentv and a warm apprecutvm of the beauties both of nature and of 
human cbaraoter "—ftmes I tterary Supplement 
•• Cannot but prove wideome to all cuumm of s>mpathetio readers of wsll- 
felt poetry.''—Scoismae 

London t ELLIOT STOCK. 7. Patemoater Row, B.G. 


A NEW BOOK FOR ALL WHO 
ARE INTERESTED IN FLEET STREET 


NOW HEADY 

JOURNALISM 

AS A CAREER 

Edited by W. T. GEANFIELD 

Apraetloal series of fourteen ohapters, written by LORD RIDDELL, 
Mk R. 1 ) BLUMKNPBLD, a id leading editorial m'«a, orrespindents 
and journalists who shiw the ambitious the road to success In etch 
branch of loumallain lllubtrated 

**Otkars, besides the moulds joutnahsts for whom 9 I 
ri^pn«M|4^wrtf(SN, mtU find it ef unusual tnlirest " f m NET 

OF A BOOKSELLER, or 

PITMAN’S, Parker Sb. KinSswar, W.C.2 


BIRCHGROVE 

One of the beauty spots of Sussex and rich in 
varied chann, lakes surrounded by wooded 
hills; walks throuuh forests and over open 
heath; delightful distant views. Anyone wish¬ 
ing for a restful holiday and comfort should 
write for terms to Miss ALLISON, Elm 
Cottage, lUrchgrove, near Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex. 


FRANK SWINNERTON: 

. congratulations Upon the format of this edition 
^of AS rOU UKE IT. ... I don't as a rule 
like illustrated editions of the Classics, but this is 
delightful. ... lam a great admirer of Mr. John 
Austen's work, and think the book is a beautiful piece 
of production." 

SHAKESPEARE’S 

As You Like It 

UI.USTRATF.0 BY 

JOHN AUSTEN 

Introduction and Modern Stage Direchons 

BY 

Dr. G. B. HARRISON 

Crown 4I0,6 illustrations in 4 colours, 18 black-and- 
white drawings 

Specially designed end-paperb, bound m maroon 
cloth, 3-colour label. Pnee 10 / 6 . 

Also large paper edition of 115 copies numbered and 

signed by the artist, pnnted on hand-made paper, 
bound in finest blue buckram, gilt, boxed. 
Price £3 3 0 . 


WILUAM JACKSON (Books) Ltd. 

IS. TwA'i Cowt, Chanmr Um, IjONDON. B.C.4 
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Baby Polar Bear ano Cindirb 


Prom A MountY'f Wife 

By Luu Munday 
{Shtldon Press), 

A MOUNTY'S WIFE 

By Luta^unday. Illustrated, ys. 6d net (Sheldon 
Press) 

Here is a story within a story It is the history of 
twenty years devoted duty to a husband in the Royal North- 
West Mounted Police, and to the service that organisation 
has given to Canada. Mrs Monday's life has been one of 
almost constant hardship and anxiety, and this compara¬ 
tively unemotional record of heroism, misery, brea^less 




adventure and the will to serve commands our respect. 
It lb iiici edible tliat certain of the situations the author 
desenbes did not deprive her of reason* On the contrary 
she was wise enough to take it all in as part of life s ex¬ 
perience If we may venture a cnticism, it is that the 
phrasmg of the sentences is not always too happy. Certam 
minor incidentB might have been omitted to allow for fuller 
description of more important things. But that is always 
difficult when a person’s everyday life is fraught with 
danger and adventure, and at the least cram full of 
incident. 


I 

- i 

From Two on a Trip “ WsVa oorb it.« 

By Udy Kitty Viuoant 
{Herbert Jenktns}, 

PLIGHT OF PERETZ 

By Noah Elstein ys Gd (Allen A Unwin) 

It IS claimed for Mr Elstem that he is the Sean O Casey 
of the JewA, but he is in reahtv their Louis Golding 
This study of lower middle class Jewish hie m a provincial 
industrial town is realistic without being unduly sordid. 
The Israel family, with its complaming but energetic 
mother, its depressed father, its two vital daughters, its 
cheaply smart son and its poetic son, is a microcosm of 
Jewry. Poor Peretz, sensitive to the disagreeable things 
about him, rejected by the refined gul whom he adores 
and redeemed bv the vulgar young woman whom be learns 
to love, an appealing if at times contemptible figure. 



From A lUmaPanttOlaiy TUB OmeiiiAb Heuit. with 
damiiRioNi and 4bimaiiIi 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

THE PUBUC LIFE OF OUR LORD 
lESUS CHRIST 

By ARCHBISHOP COODIER, S J. 

In 2 v(ds. Demy 8vo its. tbe wt 


THE M\DONNA 

AN ANTHOLOGY IN PROSE AND VERSE 

Selected and Edited by 
Sir JAMES MAROIANT, K.B E. 

65 illustrations. 78 6d. 


THE HOUSE OF THE TEMPLE 

By F W RYAN 

A Sketch of the Knights of bt John, then 
ongin and organisation thiough the centuries. 
Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated, with maps. 2,5s. 


YESTERDAYS OF AN ARTIST MONK 

By DOM WILLIBRORD VEKKADE, O S B 
TransUted by John L Stoddard 
Pages from the autobiography of a famous 
painter-pnest. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A PILGRIM 

By A. J. FRANCIS STANTON 
An experimental acquaintance with the highways 
and lesser known by-ways (}f life and religion. 
Crown 8vo. 6s 


THE MODERN ADVENTURE 

By W. J BLYION 

A sympathetic story of the present-day interesting 

and somewliat dangerous penod 

Crown 8vo 6s 


THE WORKS OF 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 

Complete m j vols oi smgly. 

Demy 8vo. Each 7s 6d. 


ESSAYS 

By ALICE MEYNELL 

Imp. 8vo. With a Frontispiece 7s. 6d. 


CATHERINE DE GARDEVILLE 

By BERTHA RADFORD SUTTON 
A modem novel of a girl torn between two 
influences. 


Crown 8vo 


7s. 6d. 


ODE JOB’S 

By CECILY HALLACK 
An odd book of odd stones. 

F*cap 8vo. 3s. od. 


SHELLEY: An Essay 

By FRANCIS THOMPSON 
reap 8 vo, 38, 6 d. 


I 43, NEWGATE STREET, E.CA 



VIRGINIA WOOLF 


NIGHT AND DAY 
A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 
have just been published in 
THE CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION 

6/-«aeh 


DRIFTING MEN 

By R. M. FOX 

• 6/- 

**Ohe of those rare books for which the authors deserve 
not merely the attention, but the gratitude of the public. He 
deals with the misfits and outcasts of society—of every kind.” 

Daily Herald 

HOGARTH LIVING POETS SERIES 

A BROADCAST ANTHOLOGY 

of Modern Poetry 

4/6 

.DESERTED HOUSE 
By Dorothy Wellesley 4/8 

DEAR JUDAS 
By Robinson Jeffers 5/- 

THE HOGARTH PRESS 


COMMENDED BOOKS 
FOR XMAS! 


FiCTiON 

PAT Donaid Garths 7/6 net 

THE HOUSE OF BREAD Esther Roberts 7/6 net 

OH, DEAREST BOY I Clare Binns 7/6 net 

OUR DEAD SELVES A. Mabel Barker 7/6 net 

HUON BELLE Charlotte I. Dick 6/- net 

THE PURPLE DAWN Mary Florence 6/- net 

WHOM GOD HATH 

JOINED TOGETHER Walter Cranston 6/- net 


POETRY 

CAMEOS OF BOYHOOD S. E. Cottam. M.A 5 /- net 

SONGS OF A WONDERER Qufstion Markf " 3/6 net 
WHiD ORCHIDS Leonora Brookf 2/6 net 

GENERAL INTEREST 

EGREMOND'S RELEASE Thomas Hodgson 7/6 net 

(Physical and Psychic 
History of Bolton Abbey, 
in Vorso) 

THE LIFE OF SIR HENRY 

MORTON STANLEY Priscilla Price 2/6 net 

NEMONA. (A Play) J. Wilson 2/6 net 

TALES OF AN OAK TREE J. Wilson 2/6 net 

(Dlnstratad for Children) 

AROVE BOOKS, OB ANY OTHEK TITIES IN OUR 
CATAIOGUES. SLNl YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 
iPRROVAL^ENTlRELY EREL OE CHARGE OR 
OBLIGATION 

\ jm 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL Ltd. 

29.‘LUDOATE HILL. LONDON, B.C.4 
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THE BOOHMAN 
dVRlSTBCAS XSI30 

BIG GAME HUNTING IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA 

W. Buckley, los. 6d. 

(C^ PlOmer.) 

Mr. Buckley has many interesting stories 
to tell in connection with his hunting exploits 
in Central Africa. Though elephants were 
his chief quarry, he hunted lions, leopards, 
buffalo, hippos, and other game as well, and 
often nearly lost his life. He describes how 
one elephant collared me with his trunk by 
my hunting shirt and threw me about in the 
air, I hanging on to him for all I was worth 
I afterwards came down with a crash and he 
stepped on my left side . . ” The book 
is Ulustrated with excellent photographs. 

SIX MAXIMS 

TREASURED BY 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING 

By Rev. F. C Baker. 3s. 6d. 

(Williams d: Norgate.) 

These talks have a special interest inas¬ 
much as they are based on six maxims which, 
we are told, the King keeps hung upon tlie 
walls of his Sandringham library. *' Teach 
me to be obedient to the rules of the game ". 
*' Teach me neither to cry for the moon nor 
over spilt nulk" may stand as specimens. 
All the maxims are in a similar manly and 
forthright vein, and Mr. Baker's addresses 
on them are well matched to the texts. It 
seems that a friend thought the maxims 
themselves so pointed and sufficient that 
preaching on them would be a difficult task. 
Nevertheless Mr. Baker drives them home 
with power; a.id after all, a nail goes farther 
in for being well hit on the head. 



From Charles Talbot, Duke of 
Shrewsbury 

By T C Nlcholsou and A. S Turbeiville 
(Cambrtdge University Press), 


CHARLaa Talbot, 
Duke op SHaaweeuiiv. 

(From Uie pottrait In the National Portrait Gallery.) 


ON GREENLAND'S CLOSED SHORE 

By Isobel Wylie Hutchinson. 21s. (Blackwood.) 

This book is the result of a long residence in Angmagsalik. 
Angmagaalik, we hasten to explain, is wh«it its inhabitants 
call East Greenland. They also have several other charming 


names and words. Should you be there in December 
a note with the one word, ** orpiliarkugaluarpavtigit," may 
arrive—this is not a threat. On the contrary it is an 
invitation to Christmas dinner. 

The author has used the .special privileges she enjoyed 
to compile a very interesting book about the lives and 

habits of the people of 
Greenland; it may be a 
surprise to learn the 
bo)^ smoke at an age 
when most English chil¬ 
dren are riding in their 
perambulators. This 
may of course account 
for the prevalence of 
consumption, a disease 
very common in Green¬ 
land. The people as a 
whole are industrious 
and friendly, though the 
tradesmen, we fear, are 
not unlike some of thdir 
more southern counteiw 
parts. In addition 
an account of the Ills 
of the inhabitants, the 
author has supplied, 
in an appendix, n 
great deal of very 
interesting botanical 
data. It is a large 
book, well illus¬ 
trated and written 
in straightforward 
style. 




FIresi LeidjMis ef Hersferd 
^LMdAdnrtth 
sniMl fisim). 


Lone dAMaa at mis obik at BnsAMoeB. 
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HEATH CRANTON, Lu. 

AM EMGU8HMAM AT HOME AND ABROAD. 17II-IIII. With 
mm rmwl mt i — m Napwmn. 


... from thaDiariM 


... 

12 fuU-PM* lUuitntioiii 10« 6d n«t 
A litMory dueovtrr of unuraol inloroit tlio Dwriot of J B Scott of Bungay 
SttSollr-7 .y»«9f "lan of woolth md loiiun-^poiu up to ui an intimate 
pictoro of the life and cuctome of the people in England in the days when the 
groat Napoleon ami the Mgy-man of Europe Mr Scott met and eon* 
vorntd with Napoleon, and he pyci ue a vivid account of h» appearance hie 
ffoetteeenoeei the .p^y pomp and trivialiueB 


> vivid account ot me appearance 
itiee amone which ha lived et PH** 
la'epito of hie eKabby uniform hie incroaemt etoutneee the great Napoleon 
impNoeed Mr Scott and hie eompanione with hie remarkable pareonality 

K THB CTOESE customs URVICE. A Poraoul Rpoord of 
iMin* w PAUL KING aomatime Commieeioner of Cuetonu 
in China 4 poitreite 7a 6d net 

A ravieed and cheaper edition with additional Portreite of a first account 
of life m the Ghineee Cuetpme Service It telle ue much about Chinese Vicerova 
and Suponntendenta and the inner workings of the unicnie Internationally 
stanad Chinaeo Cuetome ^rvicc created by the late Sir Robert Hart The 
waewiththegreatyicerpy. Li Hung chang during the Boaer troubles in 
m Hie Eaccllency wu Ting fang and the other Republican 

kptor entitled U Hung-cheng After Death 
IS at stances with the late W T Stead 


Imdsn 1^1^1-12 


desenbee the Author s 


ABC OP SHOOTINa Some Hinta for 

‘ CLAPHAM Author of Rough Shooting 
lUustratione 7 b fid net 


_ By 

14 fulLpage 


rIchari 

The Author needs no introduction to the sportsman His famous book 
* Rough Shooting -^ow in its second edition -has become a classic In 
thia now volnme Mr Qapham has catered for thr beginner His hints are 
eJways practical and helpful and a careful perusal of the book should help 
the young sportsman in every way 


FROM SCOTLAND'S J 


______ , G PYFE Author of Scottish 

Dianes and Memoirs 1550-1746 etc With a frontispiece 6s net 
A vital and human book It is not a dryasdust date-and event piece 
of hlsloncal narration or a distant view of half forg^tan events and shadowy 
people but pulsates with the blood of reality Mr Fyfe who is an AssisUnt 
in the Department of Scottish History and Literature in Glasgow University 
and who is already well known by his histoncal writings has narrated a number 
of inmdents from Scottish history drawing his information in every case frt m 
dianes and mamoirs and queer old histones written by contemporary 


the oianei 
observers 


THE AMERICA'S CUP 

nt of tie Ortgia nnd the Vnnone Chnlleagoe which 
hnvo hoon nando lor it einco 1151 

_. LINDSAY sometime Hon Sec Sailing Committee Royal Ulster 

IfachtQub With an Introduction by Col the Rt Hon R G SHARMAN 
CRAWFORD PC DL CBE Vice Commodore R U YC 12 full page 
photographs and 2 charts 6s net 

In view of the fact that Sir Thomas Lipton has this year made his fifth 
attempt to bring back the famous America s Cup from the land in which 
it has remained for nearly eighty years this book will be found to be of great 


PERVIGIUUM VENERIS Cno Evo of St Voana) nad Other Utia 
PooPM Translated by LEONARD CHALMERS HUNT MA(Oson) 
of the Middle Temple Bamster-at Law With Forewords by the Hon Mr 
JUSTICE McCARDIEandtheRev S C CARPENTER the Master of the 
lemple 2s fid net 

A YEAR OP GOOD LUCK 
Superstitions Collected by EDITH BRAMPTON 2s fid net 
A unique collection of superstitions made with great care the book being 
the result of muck labour thought and research 

FICTION 6d. n<t 

FETTERS. By VIVIAN TIDMARSH 

A girl and her lover shackled and bound to a spectre of the past seeming to 
obhtarata all hope of happineas a desperate pathotir belief that somehow the 
gods of fortune will smile a happy innocent tea party in a bachelor flat. 
moments of madness and the drama already begun, rapidly develops 

DEBORAH LEE By MIRABEL COBBOLD 
A book by a member of such a weILknown Suffolk family as the Cobbolds 
must call for wide attention Margaret Catchpole by the Rev Richard 
Cobbold aecured world fame, and this present descendant of Margaret 
Catckpolas master—'John Cobbold of the Holywells—has a happy under¬ 
standing of Suffolk folk and Suffolk ways 

Surely Deborah Lee strange haunted child will bve for ever 
in the hearts of all who read this unusual book 

JOYS By LESLIE LAURENCE 

In the present rush of life wr appear to have lost the old knack of finding 
happinasB for ourselves in the simple everyday things and we have certainly 
lost our old sense of faith For many families the trsKdies of the Great War 
with Its fatally barren and nurposeless poaee meant the wiping out of all the 
usw sources of income and the toys that money can bring 

The present booh fully lustifies its tide and might even have been called 
How to bo Happy Though Poor 

ELIZABETH HOLDS FORTH. By M SHIRLEY-GRANT 
^ ^ nevd which will Mme as a |oy to those who delight in whimsical humour. 

_ are good reading 

friends I 


dali^ romance, and quaint situations 

Ina eitracts from Elirabeth s Diary for twelve months 
In bar Diary much is recorded that she did not tell her frier 

JI'S /OECB. By E 
mthor of * In Burleigi 
ig novel ot ralhar an uii 
with groat hnowledgo 
far-pff daya when our 


THR FRIAR'S /OECS. By E BRANDRAM JONES 
Author of * In Burleigh s Days etc 

r an unusual period—Henry III 

.. ___dodge of the times, and the book will 

sa.r'^ to those fur-ou days wlwn our forbears were struggling for the 


UMOUSIN FOLK. 
_ Attdior of La Roi 


‘ of course 
By JEAN NESMY 
I da la Forfit etc 


Author ot La Roman da la rorot ate 
u I w I. Tr“.Utad by W M DANIELS. M A D Litt 
Huaira Balloe advises those who would know France to seek out one of the 
lass fraqaantad p^ and gal to know its load life With Jaan Nesmy as 
gmda, BO batter mstrict could ha tound than kis native Umousin where the 

oShtlustiua^ ”d* ** * oBw* **• yanod 

lo,M0 eopwB have already bean sold in Franca 


6 , FLEET LANE. LONDON, E.C.4 


CECIL PALMER^S PUBUCATIQFBS 

BIG GAME HUNTING IN CENTRAL AFRICA 

Bf W. BUCKLEY (Tbo FsmoiiA Big Gamt Hoatar) 

Demy 8vo Cloth 10 b. 6 d. net Profusely illustrated. 
Sportsmen will welcome this graphic and enthralhng 
volume of adventures of one of the most famous big game 
huntew of our time 

THE SHROPSHIRE OF MARY WEBB 

By W. REID CHAPPELL 

Cr 8vo Cloth 7 b. Od. ntt Profusely illustrated 
An attractive and interLstmg production designed to appeal 
both to nature lovers and the many admirers of Mary webb, 
as well as to thost who dthght in litciary pilgnmagts 

MANSIONS OF OLD ROBSANCE 

By CHARLES G. HARPER 

Demy 8vo Cloth 12 s. 6d. net Fully illustrated 
A new vciy finely illustrated volume on the subject of 
th( Stately Homes of Fngland tiiur romantic story and 
their jmturesqui beauty 

SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS IN THE ORDER 
OF THEIR WRITING; A Study baied on Ab 
R ecords of Ae Court Reveb and HSttoric Allusions 
By EVA TURNER CLARK 

Royal 8vu Cloth 21 s. net 700 pages 
This bnlliant work must play a profound part in cstabhsh- 
ing the authoiship of Shakespeare s plays in the person of 
the seventeenth 1 arl of Oxford (I dward de Verc) 

SHAKESPEARE: NEW VIEWS FOR OLD 

By RODERICK L. EAGLE 

Demy 8vo 5 s. net Cloth 
SOMF CHAPTtR HI ADINGS 
Bacon V(r&us Shakespeare Pioblcm of Shakespeare 

The D'lrk 1 ady Sonnets 

Bacon and Shakespeare on Hamlet and Contempor* 

C unnini, ary History 

Mythical Sh ikespeaie Shakespeare and Italy 

Relic s_ Shakespeare s i list Fla.y 

FRANCIS BACON : CONCEALED AND 
REVEALED By BERTRAM G. THEOBALD 

Demy 8vo Cloth 7 s. 6d. net fully illustrated 
Ihuse readeis of the Authors previous book Shake¬ 
speare s Sonnets Unmasked who may have hesitated to 
accept his umclusions as to franos Bacons authorship 
of these sonnets should study the present work Mr 
Theobald devotes one chapter to a considoration of the 
objections raised by those who have misunderstood his 
argument and he sets forth clearly the grounds for regard- 
iiig t h ose demonstrations as being reliable _ 

” HOT CHESTNUTS ” (Anuual) 1931 

(Smoking room Stones in Light Verse) 

By CASTANARIUS. Illustrated by T C BLACK 
_ Crown 8vo 2 s. 6d. net Cover in colours _ 

MICE IN OXYGEN (A Play in Three Acts) 

By GERALD W. HUNTBACH 

Crown 8vo Ss. 6d. net Cloth 
This play does not bear any resemblance to any other war 
play the theme is renutictaiton 

A CHHB’S CHARLES DICKENS 

By PATRICE BRAYBROOKE. FJL&L. 

Cr 8vo 7 s. 6d. net Cloth 

Mr Patnek Braybrooke in this new book has produced a 
completely onginal volume Consisting of extracts, notes 
and glossary this book will be most valuable to children 
giving as it docs a full picture of the mind of Dickens 

UNTOLD TALES OF WAR-TIME LONDON 

By MRS. EUSTACE MILES 

Crown 8vo Ss. (d. net Cloth 
" Makes a distinctive contnbution to war literature * 

" this off the beaten track war book —Public Opinion 

DICKENS AND DEMOCRACY aud OAor Studios 

By CUMBERLAND CLARK 

Cr 8vo 5 s. net Qoth t 

This book IS an onginal work on a subject never done 
before, and fonns a real contnbution to a belter under¬ 
standing of Dickens s views on the subject of Democracy 
and his humane and sympathetic interest m the Pbor 

THE DEATH OF ENGLAND (Poomt) 

By EGERTON CLARKE 

Cr 8vo Ss. 6^ net Cloth 
He dares to be clever succeeds in remaimng artiitic. 

1 have yet to read a poem of Mr Clarkes which is not 
crystal clear m conception not a vork of promise 
but of promises fulfilled — Gborgb Scott in Th$ New Age 

CECIL PALMlit,49,ClMldMSt.CmM(toaN^LM4oa,WX^ 
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By Icobel Wylie Hutohnoa 1927. 

{Blackwood^, 


FfOM VOfAgS ON THB MbKONB RIVBNi 

By Doris IMoourt 
[Blackwood) 


and had contnved to pass two years in China and two 
m Siam, we should not have had. these dehghtful 
experiences. We are glad it fell out as it did Her 
book makes a capital present for the modem maid m her 
teens 


MAIDEN VOYAGE 

By Dons CstcoUit 78 6d (Blackwood) 

We are most grateful to Miss Kstcourt for the 
thumbnail sketches m this vivid and engaging little 
record We nse from its perusal teehng we under¬ 
stand more exactly than we did what a street in 
Peking looks like It mav be a mixture of club, 
dormitory, dmmg-room and bath-room On one 
comer imagine a cook, turning out exotic soups and 
queer dumplings, while the customers sit round lum. 
squattmg on their heels and jesting Farther down 
a wandering barber, seizmg a ibent, shampoos and 
brushes his long hair and rcbraids it into a queue , 
here and there are people serenely sleepmg 1 hrough 
a milhon wnnkles an old to\ seller smiles at small 
children, who are staring at Ins fearsome painted 
tigers and sugar dollies If Miss Estcourt had not 
shrunk from the idp«i of getting old m San Francisco 
1 




ffm of Beaukeu: Tmb S]iiN« Mbt* 

By tidy Trottbridfs tud AKhlteld ManliaU 
[Macmillan), 


I SAILED WITH 
CHINESE PIRATES 

By Aleko £. Lilius 

15s (Arrowsmith) 

The author claims that he is the only white man 
who has made fnends with the desperadoes of the 
Chinese Seas His book is much more interesting 
than the bulk of sensational fiction. There is 
some cruelty m it and a good deal of humour, 
Mr lahus justifies his hardihood as an American 
journalist again and again by lucky escapes from 
awkward and ugly situations. His greatest suc¬ 
cess was m gaining the confidence of the famous 
pirate queen, Lai Choi San, and his partnership 
with Wong lo Ping, whom he characterises as 
doubtless a murderer, kidnapper, seducer, opium 
addict and blackmailer, but none the less ** a 
grateful cuss and a gentleman ** Two of the beet 
pages m a very vivid volume desenbe the 
author's induction as a blood-brother of the said 
Wong, m which a fowl had its throat slit and 
Wong ate its heart. 


7 * 





THOMAS NEISON & SONS, LuL 



FLORENTINE FRESCOE& By TANCRED BORENIUS, Pk.D.. D.Lit. with » magnificent 

leries of reproducdons of the Florentine frescoes in full colour and in monochrome. The only book ever published 
dealing especially with this subject. £7 7s. net. (?.) 

Indispensable io all eaeefnl students of Italian art .’*— Observer 

THE TATE GALLERY* By J. B. MANSON, Director of the Gallery. With 32 plates in colour 
and 32 black-and-white illustrations. £2 is. net. (F.) 

'* A very admirable volume .**— Bookman 

** An outline history of Bniisk painting .**— ^Burlington Magazine 

BRITISH BIRDS. Br F. B. KIRKMAN and F. C. R. ]6uRDAIN. with a magnificent series of aoo 
plates in colour by leading bird artists. Succinct text describing each plate derived from the latest knowledge. 
11s. net. (?.) 

The best available information for identifying most British species ** — Sir W. Beach Thomas 

LOOKING BACK. Fugitive Wntiogs end Sayings. By LORD ALNESS. A volume of Essays 
and Addresses. los. 6d. net. (/*.) 

" All interested in modem Scotland mil welcome this volume **— ^Timbs Literary Supplement 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF MANY LANDS. Retold by evelyn smith. 

Typical and interesting folklore. Illustrated by A. E. BESTALL. 10s. 6d. net. {P.) 

" A charming and distinctive interpretation of the fanciful attempts of primitive man to explain the phenomena of 
nature and his own destiny ,*'— Belfast News-Letier 

ART AND ARTISTS* By W. E. SPARKFS. Drawing, Painting, and Engraving. The book covers 
the art of all the various races of the world. Profusely illustrate in colour and in black-and-white, xos. 6d. 
net. (P.) 

A popular and unconventional history of dramtig and painting, sure of a ready welcome among readers fond of 
pictures ,**— Scotsman 

THE WOMEN’S BOOK. By Florence b. jack and fhilippa preston. contain 

BVBRTTHiNG A WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW. A Niw Edition Rcvised and largely re-written. 7s. 6d. net. (P.) 
** The housemfe’s godsend ** — ^Daxly Herald 

GLASGOW AND STRATHCLYDE. By james knight, j.p., m.a.. d.Sc. a book of 

interest to Scots folk generally. The story of Strathclyde and its great metropolis from prehistoric times to the 
present day, clearly and picturesquely told. With maps, diagrams and notable views. 3s. net. (P ) 

NEW PATHS ON HELICON* An Estimate and Anthology of Modem Poetry. By Sir 
HENRY NEWBOLT. A popular re-issue. 38. 6d net 

THE RUNAGATES CLUB. Uniform Edition ofJOHN Buchan’s Neds. 4*. 6d.net and 6>. net 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

THE BIBLE PICTURE BOOK. 100 plates in colour by leading artists. The stories are simply 
told by MURIEL J. CHALMERS. Strongly and beautifully bound, los. 6d. net. (P.) 

“ One of the most beautiful book productions of the season ... a treasure of interest and educative influence of the 
highest order .**—^Lips and Work 

THE WORLD’S BEST STORIES FOR CHILDREN. Selected by Winifred 

BIGGS. Delightfully illustrated by HONOR APPLETON. A charming gift-book for children of six and 
for children of sixteen, for boys and girls. Over 600 pages. 7s. 6d net. (P.) 

“ A fine introduction to literature for any child ’*— Liverpool Evening Express 

THE RAILWAY BOOK FOR BOYS. By ELLISON hawks, Editor of the MeccMt 

Magasetne, Illustrated by fine colour plates by LESLIE CARR, and many text illustrations from photographs. 
Size, 8 X loj inches. 78. 6d. net 
A fascinating Edinburgh Evening News 

BOOKS AND THEIR HISTORY. By R. N. D. WILSON. Shmn t» tht CktUm” Smts, 

An interestingly told history of how books came to be what they are now, and how they a^e manufectured 
Fully illustrated. 38. 6d. net. (P.) 

** Mr.fdhlson opens up a fascinating subject Jor the benefit of his young readers ’*— ^Timbs I^iibkary Supplbmbni 

THE BOYS’ ALL-ROUND BOOK. THE GIRLS’ ALL-ROUND BOOK. 

New Issues even better than the last volumes. Stories, true tales of thrilling adventure, sport, games, hobbies, 
etc. Full of illustrations. Cloth. Each 58. net 

(P )—Prospectuses are available for dtles so marked 


WfHt fw a copy of the New Ilbtsiraied Catahgue 

35 A 3 S. P«t*nM»t«r Row. LONDON. E.Ci and Paxkud* Works. EDINBURGH 
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From Life in Spam To-Day A Mountain Villaon, Castnlu) CataluRa. 

By Charin Wiclntfcd Arautronf 
{Flackwood) 


questionable, he will 
discover m the book 
many picturesque de¬ 
tails of modem Spani^ 
life. 


THE LIFE 
OF THE 
SEA TROUT 

By G H Nall M A , 
F R M S ais net 
(Seeley Service) 

In this handsome and 
beautifully illustrated 
book is to be found all 
that IS known about 
the sea trout It is of 
intense interest withm 
its own hmitations. 
Mr Nall is to be 
congratulated upon 
his painstaking and 
scholarly treatment of 
the subject, which 
apparently bristles 
with problems for the 
scientist and for that 


ROBERT LEIGHTON 

Archbishop of Glasgow 

By the Right Reverend H A Knox, DD 

With illustrations 12s (>d net (Clarke) 

In their forewords to this volume Mr John 
Buchan and Professor Mam testify to the skill 
and lucidity with which Bishop Knox has 
chronicled an mtneate chapter of Scottish 
ecclesiastical history The son of one of 
Laud's victims who suffered horribly for his 
faith, Robert Leighton lived to become famous 
for his saintly character and broad churchman- 
ship This discerning and well-documented 
narrative is full of interest to students both 
of Scottish and English Church history, but it 
has, also, a much wider appeal in the pictures it 
gives us of seventeenth century civilisation on 
both sides of the Border Leighton. sa3rs Mr 
Buchan, was ** a religious genius, a master 
of style, both Latin and English, and .us 
wntings have been the delight of behevers 
and« unbelievers, Evangelists and Catholics, 
philosophers and simple souls " 

LIFE IN SPAIN TODAY 

By Chatles Wicks, (d Aimstronc los 6 d 

(Blackwood) 

” Life in Spain To-day.” by Charles Wick- 
•teod Armstrong, is a book with a central thesis 
unrounded rather informally by lesser tlicses, 
and unfortunately the central thesis is too big 
for the book The author assumes (he produces 
no adequate evidence) th<lt the Spanish race, 
whatever that may be, has sadly detenorated 
and that regeneration is to be found only in 
tha introduction of ” Nordic blood ” through the 
astabUehment in the peninsula of ” agncultural 
colonies" of immigrants xrom ” Bntam, Ger¬ 
many and Scandinavia,' thgjbe adventurous 
Nordics to mingle with Spain's ” Mediterranean 
population ” But if the reader, to avoid un¬ 
necessary imtation, ignores this fan¬ 
tastic scheme, of which even the desirability is 


(ontempldtive piiilusopher, the fisherman 1 he pioduction 
of this volume is yet another confirmation of the present 
dav interest in all forms of manne biology 



From Robert LoikbMii Thb RiaHOfi^s Walk, 

By at to B A XaoB DUNlkANB. 

(CZsrft^ 
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BERNARD SHAW 

The Apple Cart St. net 


Bemaid Shaw's famous play is bow issued, uniform with his other plays, bound in cloth cr. 8vo, with a special preface. 


GREEN FIELDS OF 
ENGLAND 

by CLAKE CAMEKON 
Illustrated by Edmond L. Warrb 
Ttnus Itterarv SupplmftU “Shpha»R 
genprouB appreciatioa of the charm ol 
scenery and an eye for the pictureaque In 
pemlc and thingi, and writes with an 
unflagging interest " 

12b. 6d. net 


WALTER DE LA 
MARE’S 

Poems for Children 

Btrmtngkam Post ' In the present 
ooUection all the delightful and Mimliar 
poems are given a rchtrauied md distinctive 
setting It 18 prefaced by a charming esSay 
by the poet about and round about' (he 
Idea of the title " 

78. 6d. net 


A CLEAN WIND 
BLOWING 

by WILL H. OCILVIE 
Illustrated by J Moktom S&lb 

Mr Dnlvie has now ooUeeted in one 
volume the verses on outdoor and nature 
subjects which he has contnbuted In recent 
years to various well known pe n odicab 
lOs net 


ESME’S SONS 

by A. R. WEEKES, author of 
"Spamsh Sunlight" 

By far the most passionate and moving 
story that MhsWeekes has yet written This 
new novel relates the history of hsmS 
l^laret's twin sons, both caught in the web 
of a fascinating but dangerous woman 

7s. 6d. net 


ANOTHER NIGHT, 
ANOTHER DAY 

by D. F. GARDINER 

Kdwmra Crlckainy In The Sunday 
** The author has handled hertheme 
and ebaraotns (kilfnlly She writes with 
quiet restraint and admirable detachment 

7s. 6d. net 


BROAD ACRES 

by 

J. EUZABETH CRANSWICK 

A atory baaed on Yorkshire village life In 
the eighties of lost oentory, when thM 
ware lean, and farming waa at a low eni, 
but whan those fanners with a good hackney 
attain In their sUbtoa ware able to tide over 
badtimea. 

7s. 6d. net] 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


Phmppa 7%0 6d. net 


B. P. B. Mali In the Dmiy Telegra^ 

" . . delicate and poignant study of a 
young girl’s charaetrr Miss Srdgwlok 
once men. paints with emtraordlnary eiaetl* 
tude every shade of human feeling ’ 


Qitifaije 


Edward Ciiakasay in The Sunday 
Refers^ •' Phihppa should not only ^d to 
the author’s reputation but should find a 
warm weloorae among readers who demand 
original inepiratlon in a novel" 




IN EDINBURGH—NOW I 

Just pubUshed By JEAN M. SPEEDY 2/6 

Young aathoro to watch — 

PATRICK MACDONOGH 

A LEAF IN THE WIND 

(Wrapper design by the Author) 2/6 

(Limited edition of fifty copies printed on hand-made paper, signed and numbered, 10/- each) 

. His verse is distinctivdy his own ... his poetry h^ a quality of enchanted inwardness and, 
in such poems as ' Of Late/ of imaginative tenderness which separates it from the transient expres¬ 
sions of personal feeling, so prevalent in contemporary verse /*—Times Literary Supplement 

RUDDICK MILLAR 

THE DREAM OF THINGS 

1/- 

“ One encountferp a vein of imagery, subtly beautiful, that betrays the inspiration of a true poetic 

fancy . . /*^Northem Whig 

STIRABOUT 

2/6 

(Fifty copies numbered and signed by the author, 5/- each) 

"... the author is one of whom our watdiers of the literary skies ought to be aware. . . 

—•Thomas Moult in The Bookman 


THE QJLJOTA PRESS, MARSH’S BUILDINGS, BELFAST 







'* Tlic Wind On the Heath/* A Gipsy 
Anthology chosen by John Sampson. 7 s. 6 d. 
(Chatto A Windus.) 


The vast mass of literature which has grown 
up about the gipsy race may be divided into 




WILUAM BaOKFORD. 

(About t79i-9S) 

(By Joiqpb Pkt Sauvufe.) 

Ffom A Bibliography of WUlUun Bm^ford 
of Fonthill 
By Guy Cbupman 
{Constable). 



From Httarieh Beta* Hwhb. 1MT, 

By mrfwNor H. Wtitor (Dnvinf by Ludwig Grimln.) 

{Dint). 


two groups—that which concerns itself with a strictly 
Bcientific interest In the origin, speech and customs of 


an enigmatic people, and that occasipned by the purely 
romantic conception of a wandering race of outcasts. 

Inevitably the second group threatens to 

■ obliterate the first with its mere size. The 
student, from Sir Thomas Browne down to the 
compiler of this anthology, has been l)afiled by 
the problem of who the gipsies are and where 
they came from. In point of fact the historian 
of to-day knows very little more about them 
that his predecessors did, yet the corpus of 


!' 


A- 



BaoRoa CHReRt 

AatlMr«f**11wniiWltbla*’ 

(Appleton). 






writing about them grows with ever in* 
creasing volume. 

To the respectable citizen of to-day the gipsy 
appears much as he did to the Austrian rncmk 
of 1122 as a man '-travelling far over the 
world." What he sees in his travels, what he 
thinks (as far as we are given the secret of it), 
what he hopes and believes and Bings and 
hates axe gathered in this book for us to 
Judge him by. An ideal gift-book* 







HISTORY, BtOOlURiry 
AND TRAVEL 



^ " V 


■fW 


of the 3cnowledge then gained the ^nature of 
men and matitutiona While there is nothing that 
IS trivial, there is much which reveals the writer's 
profession Too many hares are started which are never 
hunted down, conclusions are drawn from recent m* 
cidcnts which may prove in the hght of history to be no 
more than the aftermath of the War, and some of the 
sections, such as that on modern literature, are frankly httle 
more than joltings 
Occasionally D r 
Kircher reminds us 
of mfitters which 
we too often forget 
—that English pro- 
d u c 11 o n has in¬ 
creased since the 
War, and that the 
standard of hfe is 
verv httle, if any, 
lower now than in 
191^ and of others 
which we prefer to 
Ignore—^tliat a great 
part of our diffi¬ 
culties m India, 

Egvpt and else¬ 
where IS due to the 
colour bar But for 

the lest his conclu¬ 
sions are in general 
gratifyingly like those drawn by our own countrymen 
Compromise is the heart of our political system, and the 
Labour Party, by insisting on govemmentail feaponsibility 
to party, is making compromise difficult and threatening 
the tradition by which Efoglish democracy has alwaya bean 
a matter of delegation King George, a gteater man thdn 
his father, is the centre of the English GOnstitntioni Wst 
least because he is the abiding link with Dqipinions sfho 
otherwise would have nothing but language^knd habit in 




doanpH O Linooln. 

Attth ir ol» Blowing Clotf " 
{Appleton), 


From Voltaire 
BjrC E VttlUamr 
{Geoffrey Bles) 

HOW THEY DO IT IN 
ENGLAND 

By Ri dolf Kirchcr Translated by 
Frances Countess of W a 1 w 1 c k 
los 6d (Elkin Mathews d Marrot) 

As London correspondent of the 
Frankfurter Zettung, Dr Kircher was 


k y 

0^ 


POHTBAIT OR LOIIUNSO DA PONTR. 
{BySsme^F Hone) 

From BCemoirs of Lorenso da Ponte 
XlnuMlatid from tho Itallsn by Fluabeth Abbott 
{LipptnooU) 

known to be an honest and intelligent 
bbaerver of English life. His present book 
is a serious attempt to explam by means 
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i-n>MjaiieAiiften SWBirron PARMMMifc 

Bjr R Urimley lohiuoa 
{DnU). 


common with the Mo^erUnd. A measure of Dr. Kircher’s 
impartiality is to be found in his discussion of the East 
African Mandate, which he treats in a more reasonable 
manner than any German has yet done. The translator's 
English IS at times not without a Contmental quaintness. 

THfi DIARY OF a' DQG 

By " Tatters." 59. {Cecil Palmer) 

An amusing account of a holiday in Kashmir before 
the War, illustrated with photographs, and told by a 
rough-haired fox terrier. Tatters, one of the party of 
four. The others were his brother Rags, his master, 
" Our Own," and " Our Own's " sister, M. It is written 
simply, with a quiet sense of humour and an unusual 
understanding of the canine mind. Poignancy is lent 
to the tale by the fact that " Our Own " lost his life in 
Uie ‘yiTar. A foreword has been contributed by the Duchess 
of Hamilton and Brandon, and a preface bv S?!r Francis 



Fletcher Vane, Bart., of Hatton ; and part of the proceeds 
of the book rill go to animal welfare societies. 

EVERYBODY’S BOSWELL 

108. 6 d. (BeU.) 

We are well aware of the rooted objection some people 
have to abndgments, but for the large number whose 
leisure is scanty there is a great deal to be said for the 
" half a loaf" measure We ourselves have found the 
epitomised " Pepys," which was the forerunner of this 
volume, delightful for dipping into, and are happy to 
place this beside it on the shelf. Again there has been 
much careful preparation, with continuity and perspective 
kept well in mind, while the range covers the complete 
text and the " Tour to the Hebrides." Sensitiveness, 
delicacy and vigour are weU blended in Mr. £. H. Shepard's 
numerous illustrations which vividly reflect that robust 
and picturesque period. 
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From Flj-Fiihing 

By Viiooant Gny ofFi 


VARIETY OF NOVELS. 

** Mosaic." By G. H. Stem. 73 6d (Chapman & 
Hall) 

*'A Woman with White Eyes" By Mary Borden. 
78 6d (Hcinemann ) 

'* But Not For Love " By Beatnce Kean Seymour. 
78. (xl. (Chapman A Hall) 

" Shallow Seas." By Kichaid Dchan. ys. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth) 

" The Perfect Mamagc *' By Ruth Brockington. 
78. 6d. (Chapman & Mall) ^ 

“Chernr Gambol." By £den Phillpotts 78. 6d 
(HutchniBon) 

V 


den Phillpotts 


"Out of Croat Tribulation." Qy H. A. Vachdl. 
78.6 d (Hutchinson.) 

** The Unforeseen " By J. C. Snaith. 78. 6d. (HOdder 
& Stoughton. 

"The Gladiator." By Nikolai Gubski. 78. ba. (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot) ' 

"They Die Young." By John Sommeriield. 78. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

It ought not 
to be difficult 
to enlist a 
large enough 
body of deter¬ 
mined lovers 
of first - rate 
fiction to get 
hold of Miss 
G. B. Stern 
and secure 
from her, 
under threats 
of awful ven¬ 
geance, that 
she will go on 
to the end 
of her days 1 
writing about ' 

Kakonitzes 
and Czelovars 
and about 
nobody e Is e _ 

It IS txissible WaAtBL LOOKINO OUT FROM 

! pOSSlDie, WATRR-VOUl BURROW. 

indeed pro- prom The British GirPs Annual 
bable, that the {Amalgamated Press), 

Bnhbh public 

will never regard them with quite the same affection 
which they feel for the Forsytes, for they are after 
^ all people of an alien race, and as much at home 
in Paris and Vienna as they arc m London. But 
nobody who has read " Tents of Israel" and " A 
Deputy was 
King," and then 
reads " Mosaic," 
can possibly 
experience any 
other feehng than 
a desire to know 
more of these 
entertaining and 
intensely human 
people, f »reat as 





Ffom The Girl's AU- 
Reiifid Book 

Bditfd bjr Ita. Wallw Wood 
(Nelson), 


Wnitbthroat 

AT ITS NBBT, 

(Fholot OowMoftlik) 




FBMALB MONTABV'a HAMIWR 
abb vouno. 


the two former books were, there is in "Mosaic " 
something that makes this book Miss Stern's 
highest ai^ievement so far. This book is made 
by the two sisters Berthe and Letti, the former 
a magnificent creation, using the wesrd very much 
as a costumier uses it; the latter a subtler piece 
of portraiture, which repays close attention. 
Page after sage is devoted to the life of these 
two in Paxtt, to fheit mutual reactions and to 








FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE 


their fdations with the innumerable horde of family 
connectione, especially, as far as Berthe is concerned, 
with the almost equally vital Elsa in London. The book 
ends with Berthe and Letti reunited after a short 
but tragic parting, and a gesture of friendship from the 
hitherto implacable Elsa, urged thereto by the news of 
the approaching birth of her first grandchild. It is a point 
^from which Miss Stem must start again; her admirers 
will not be refused. 





From A History of the Birds Fbmaub Montagu a 

of Norfolk Habribr and young 

By B H. RlviNt AT NBGT. 

(Withgrby), 

I How (Hfierent is the impression left by Mary Borden's 
new book. Greatly as the character of Caroline Merry- 
weather will catch and hold the attention and sympathy 
of readers, it is doubtful if anyone will want to hear more 
of her. Not only is her story a very pamful one, but the 
method Miss Borden adopts for the telling of it makes it 
more painful still She has never chosen an easy subject 
in the whole of her literary career, and every line she 
writes bears witness to the agony of creation. 1 his makes 
the fastidious critic anxious to read everything she writes, 
but it also makes it hard to describe her work as in any 
way entertaining. If, as some have said, the end of art, 
and especially of the art of fiction, is to entertain, Mary 
Borden must be written down a failure, but she has one 
supreme merit, she is entirely sincere, and it may be that 
sincerity is a truer and more lasting criterion than enter* 
tainment. 

Richard Dehan is an old hand. She has given us one 



J«<V 


From Close-Ups from Nature Thr littub Owl makbb 

By F. Martin Duncan A CHARMING AND INrRRBGT- 

{Sampson Low), IMG prt. 

great story and a number of good workmanlike books* 
Her latest is not among her best, and it is almost certain 
to disappoint her public She has a good tale to tell of 
German spies and Eastern mystery, but none of her char¬ 
acters come to hfe, and she makes tlungs difficult for her 
readers by an involved style of wnting as well as by un« 
necessary complexities of plot 

Beatrice Kean Seymour has found an excellent theme 
for her particular talents in her new story, but she has 
been handicapi>ed by finding that it was too much for a 
short story and not nearly enough for a full-length novel 
Had she been able to restrict herself to the story of the 
marriage of Vickey and Murray Gullan and its sensational, 
but by no means inartistic end, she would have credit 
for something quite out of the ordinary. As it is, we have 



From Naturt RaofblM Ooooon of Kmprror From Nature Rambles Catbrfillar of Bmfbror Moth. 

ByBdwudSlip MOTH. ByBdnuidSCR^ SPRING TO SUMMBR. 

(Wasma), Spring to Suhmgii. (WarNi). 
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Ffom TIm Story of Bngtend'f 

BfSiir.W.BMOltBta 

{Mowbr^), 


Salwbuiiv CATHBMALi 
Wb0t Front. 

(FHih.) 


a lot of preliminary matter which does not signify any* 
thing, though presumably tlie author means us to 
understand that what came later had its ^rigin in it alL 
young author who is making her way quietly 
Imt sure^ is Ruth Brockington. In The Perfect 
. Maniage " she has chosen a subject which suits her 
U|r> It demands quiet, even unexciting treat- 

snent, and that is just whgt she is qualified to give 
and does give it. It is the story of the marriage of 
a sensitive; self-effacing girl to a very ordinary, selfish 
mao, and the efiilt upon her conadentions nature of 
the reappearance of the man whom in her undeveloped 
girlhood she had really loved. There is no condes- 
oension to what is supposed to be modem taste in 
the description of the relations of ^e lovers. They 
are passionately in love, but they act as so mapy 
people in real life do, they deny themadves indulgence 
In ^e sattefactkm of their desires, end not until the 
,' hodiaod is letnovtd td|ieally, but quite legitimately, 

' if happinew poiailne for them. 

..^.Aftor ffve^irotiieii, men, and tot among them 
f fip»;of the masters of bis craft, Eden Phlllpotts. He 
; probably agnie tjtuKt V Oierry which 

hhoit itcdea. does dot show, him at 
but oevdHhtot it Is a cetoction wldbh 
capital Ontertaiomeot and proves that 




two of the chief aatofi a middle-aged widower and a 
iniddle-aged widow, jtoeogaigi^ and des^y^^ That 
ought to have led up to som^hihg better tto this. 

The ynteeseen,'* on the otto hand, is perhaps the 
best book that Mr. J. C. Snaith has written. It teUs the ■ 
story of a murder, for which an innocent man has to suffer 
many years of imprisonment, thinking that by so doh^ 
be has saved the woman he loves. He believes to guilty, 
and she thinks the same of him. When^^hd epraes out 
and tile mutual understanding is cleared up" and they are 
married, they spend their eneKgfos in discovering the teal 
murderer, and a very interesting person he proves to be. 

The Gladiator '* is a book about Russia, written by a 
Russian, but written in tot-rate English. The note¬ 
worthy thing about it is that, though written in an alien 
tongue, it is Russian through and through. It tells of 
the drab and dreary existence with which the stories of 
the great Russians have made us familiar, and does Ik 
extremely well. • * ‘ 

Readers of ** They Die Young " will probably keep an 
eye on Mr. John Sommerfield also. Here is a most irri¬ 
tating, but at the same time a most remarkable first novel. 
The hero is painfully introspective, distressingly pro¬ 
miscuous and quite undisciplined by either himself or 
anyone else, and yet has considerable charm. One forgives 
him^7for his many shortcomings and follows his whirlwind 
career Vith real interest. His early death, however, is a 
relief. Mr. Sommerfield will write something better than 
this with his manifest gifts. K. S. Forman. ^ 

THE STORY OF ENGLAND’S CHURCHES 

W. Escott Host. xos. 6d. net. (Mowbray.) 

There has been a number of books lately dealing with 
the church architecture of England, but Mr. Bloss has 
worked on a plan of his own. He has adopted the his¬ 
torical method—that is, he has passed in review the 
successive periods of our religious history and shown the 
different types of church which each period produced. 
For the general reader; whom a strictly architectural 
classification is apt to bewilder, this method is a real 
advantage. There are numerous illustrations. 


M ha^ has to tot , aity Of its cunning, ; 

. hard ’to say more tiiaa 

n lenra to efiule away an klto hour. It is 

^ ^ fMi that more sidght be mgde 

of is an fonadatioe to kto to 



tot egto ' 


Twa mNIMIAtlOH «F 
to. HtoOT. 
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STONECHATS. A. W. SEABY 


From « BRITISH BIRDS.” by F. B. Klrkman 
and F. G. R. Jourdain. 200 platm in full colour 
by the leading bird artists. Concise descriptions 
of appearance, range, habitats, nests, eggs, food, 
song, etc. The most up-to-date book on birds. 
Quarto, cloth, gilt. 21/- net. 

(T. C. A E C. JACK, Ltd.) 





FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE 


PLY PISHING 

By ^scount Grey of Fallodon. With two additloiutl 
chApters and wood engravings by Erie Fitch Daglish. 
xoB. dd. (Dent.) 

In 1899 this delightfal book of Lord Grey’s first came 
into the world as worthiest successor yet that Isaak 
Walton has had. It is indubitably literature, distinguished 
on every page by personality and written throughout with 
a ideasant. easy style. When the place of Edward Grey 
comes to be considered in the history of our day, “ Fly 
Fishing ” win be invaluable for showing what manner of 
man lay behind the 
dlfdomatist. This new 
edition differs only in 
the new chapters and 
in Mr. Daglish's wood- 
engravings. The 
chapters, one on Spring 
Salmon Fishing, and 
one a Retrospect, are 
partly autobiographi¬ 
cal; and sadly so. 

Lord Grey writes of his 
failing eyesight with a 
heartrending simplicity 
which all fishermen 
understand and ad¬ 
mire. By 1018 he 
could no lunger see a 
small fly floating on 
the water; by 1919 he 
could no longer see 
rises, and since then 
his eyesight has gone 
from bad to worse. It 
IS tragic for one so 
wrapp^ in the joys of 
angling, in his beloved 
birds and in the world 
around him. 

CLOSEUPS 
FROM NATURE 

By F. Martn 
Duncan. 

6s. (Sampson Low.) 

Mr. Duncan has 
written the most fas¬ 
cinating contribution 
to the study of the 
bird, animal and plant 
life around us which 
has appeared for many 

tdto*us. *to"’ give 
" the general reader a (Staniey 

series of intimate . 

sketches of some of the wonderful phases of Ammal, 
Insect and Plant Life that form a part of the animate 
world around us,” and he has more than succeeded. He 
writes charmingly oA ^ fascinating subject. We must 
congratulate the publishers on having put out tliis book 
with its xoo delightful photographic reproductions at what 
is nowadays the astonishingly cheap pnee of 6s. 

GIRLS' ALL ROUND BOOK 

Edited by Mrs. Walter Wood. 5s. fNelson.) 

It has been a general complaint of editors and pubhshers 
in the past that except for a few writers, who arc in danger 
of over-writing, it has been almost impossible to get stories 
suitable for girls of school age—stories that is which 
register their interests and emotions. Messrs. Nelson how¬ 
ever have put out in the ” Girls* All Round Book ” a 


volume which seems to give the lie to tliis cdtnplaint. The 
stones are vaned and interesting; the articles on sport 
very well done; the contributions on hobbies just as 
they ought to be, and the illustrations in hne and photo¬ 
graphic reproduction quite effective. This will make a 
charming i^t-book at Christmas. 

NATURE RAMBLES 

By Edward Step, F.LS. 2s. 6d. each. The set of 

4 voluiiies in leatherette case. los. (Wame.) 

A most i^ttractive gift for the nature lover, for whom the 

name of Edward Step 
is sufficient guarantee. 
In this set of four 
delightfully produced 
little volumes ha has 
gathered together all 
the manifold interests, 
animate and inanimate, 
which one meets with 
during a country ram¬ 
ble the whole year 
round. Each of the 
four seasons offers its 
own especial induce¬ 
ments, and each is 
studded with many 
successful colour plates 
as well as black-and- 
white drawings and 
photographs of roots, 
flowers, fruit, birds 
and creatures of all 
sorts. For practical 
purposes the division 
of the seasons into 
separate booklets is a 
most happy one. 

THE 

PURPLE DAWN 

By Mary Florence. 
6fi (Stockwell.) 

David Everdene was 
so attached to Blythe, 
whom he behev^ to 
be his sister, that he 
could not fall in love 
with any other girl and 
decided to get married 
simply because it was 
the usual thing to do. 
Then his real father 
appeared upon the 

^ ...... scene and the tragedy 

SoiaaoNS. Th« OaTHionau 

vealed. ch^anging 
David's destiny and 
carrying him off to America. The purpose of Miss 
Florence's story is to show how blessingp come through 
suffering and that, inspired by religion, mankind, however 
depraved, is capable of amazmg possibilities. 

THE BRITISH GIRLS ANNUAL 

5s (Amalgamated Ptess) 

Tills Annual lives well up to its name, for throughout 
its pages the cliaractenstic we like tu know as ” Britisli" 
is weU displayed, a matter for admiration, encouragement 
and inspiration. Storie*^ by wcll-knowa writers tell of 
hockey adventures, skating, tennis, holidays, schooldays, 
CHrl Guides. Even a boys' story is included. Then there 
iw an article on the making of inexpensive gifts, then articles 
on animals, wild and tame, on using a pen or a brush with 
fine skill, and otlier absorbing subjects. 
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TRIUMPHS AND 
WONDERS OF 
MODERN ENGINEERING 

])y G Gibbtird Jackson 
6s (Sdini>son J ow ) 

What will London be like m filty 
years ^ Anyone who has seen the Lon¬ 
don of 198 T or thereabouts, as forecast 
by the films may have felt trepidation 
01 sceptic ism But let us consider the 
progress made in the past half-century 
W hat has been the outcome of all our 
expeninents ^ In a lucid and well 
illustrated volume Mr Jackson has 
reviewed the progress made by engin¬ 
eering W^e read how from a contrap¬ 
tion of two wooden wheels the modem 
bicycle Ins been esolvcd, and what the 
lust flying machine was hkc 

I he l)Ook IS very useful, for the sub- 
j( (ts examined are things seen and used 
almost cvciy day, and even if one has 
no great interest m engincenng it is 
pleasant to ha\ e some slight knowledge 


THE 

SHROPSHIRE OF MARY WEBB 

Bv W R(id Unppcll 7s Od (I cul PsJmci ) 

The countiy side of Shtopshire as depicted by Mary 
Webb lias laid hold of the imagination of many 
especially since the iionic stioke o£ fate which brought 
her such widcsprcid posthumous fame, and now Mx 
C happen ac tually brings it to life with his delightful 
pen and camera pictures Few waters, if any, have 
excelled Mary Webb in the witchery of her nature 
imagery, and it is delightful to wander, even at 
second-hand, among the people and scenes when 
m iny unforgettable memories hul their source Man> 
of the happenings and customs dcsciibed had their 
groundwork in fact Mr Chappell too builds up a 
steidy foundation for the historical Ixnt m Armour 
Wherein He 1 rusted,” the novel Mrs Webb destroyed 
in a mood of depression, and alas, was not able to 
finish re-wnting l Many of her choice reviews for 
Thf Bookman were wntten at the cottage reproduced 
on this pagt. 



From The Inky Way 
By Alice M WUUaauon 
(( hapman Haff) 


Our Surrbv CoTTAaB 



of things in common use But the 
book, we think is intended more for 
the enthusiastic young than the in¬ 
quisitive old * 

A MIDDLE CLASS MAN 

By Itonhard Prank 

7s 6d (Pete r Davies ) 

This is the soil of no^el tint one 
reads to the end against one s own will 
held by the brilliance of the wntUig 
T he buffenngs of the chief character, a 
nch young idealist in a German pro¬ 
vincial town, are depicted with so stark 
a reality that at times the wnting tears 
at the nerveb of the leader with an 
almost physical effect The construc¬ 
tion of the book is cmematographic, a 
seneb of vivid ” shots ” showing inci¬ 
dents in the life of the chief character 
as if seen through his own distorted 
vision Sometimeb these ” shots ” axe 
of isolated moments, sometimes they 
cover hours and days, but always they 
have the same merciless vividness. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE LIFE STORY OF 

ms MAJESn KING ALFONSO Xm OF SPAIN 


Bf EVELYN GRAHAM. 

Ob no man art tho ojrot of tho worM cantrod i 


IDiutratod. 

i jduu^OB H.M. tho King of 


18i. not 

, Having boon born a King, all bit 


of tbit romarbaUo King and man. 

Sunday Timaa : ** Hit mang difficnltiot, wbicb toom to bo incroating, aro alarmingly patont at tbit moment, and givo 
tbit book a ttrong topical iaterett.** 

Daily Mirror i " In Bumerovt fatcmatmg * doto-npt * wo too tbit unconventional monarcb.*' 

ISLES OF ADVENTURE 

By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. niaatratod. ISt. not 

Tbit volnmocontaint tboacconntt Income v^ remarkable joumoyaanmBgtboNow Guinea Hoad-buntortj alto a trip 
of 300 milot up tbo Fly River, and joumeyt in out«of«tbe-way Malayan itlandt and New Caledonia, about wbicb notbing 
bat yet been publitb^ 

Evening Stimdard t " Her lively gottip carriet tbe tuntlune and glamour of tbe South Seat in ettence.** 

Truth t " An eatrerndy interottiBg detcription.** Daily Mail : "Particularly interetting.*' 

Sunday Graphic : " A vivid ttory by a practieed writer.’* Ncwa Chronicle : ** A mott fatdnating account ... tbo 
illutfratioBt are numerout and eacdlent.’’ 

UNDER THE RED STAR 

By NORAH ROWAN-HAMn.TON. Bluttrated. 12t. 6d. net 

The autborett hat been to Soviet Ruttia, not only to Motcow, but alto to the letter known placet of that vatt country. 
Her eiperiencet, thingt tbe taw, the intigbt by artifice tbe obtained of the workingt of the Soviet, and many other interett* 
ing matten, are fredv ditcutted in tbit wall-written book. 

5un<^ Graphic ; " Written with an eye to detail, and, therefore, of much interett.’’ 

THE GOLDEN PH(ENIX 

By Mn. ALFRED WINGATE. mmtnt.d. Tt. U. aM 

Ainiw .f MMyt .a CUbm. art uA coltan^ wiittMi wiA. lymil^tliMic iaaight iatothahntory ud coitomi of tha Chian, 
people. 

Sunday Timee : " Mrt. Wingate givet her readert a fatanating glimpte into tbe mind of andent China." 

RAMBLES IN BRITAIN’S BIRDLAND 

By OUVER G. PKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., M.B.O.U. Bluttrated. 7t. 6d. net 

Mr, Oliver Pike hat many interetting ecperiencet to record, gained from tirdett bourt of watching the babitt and cuttomt 
of Ae innumerable tpedet which go to make up Birdland. 

Daily Mirror : " Interetting detcriptiont of the hauntt and babitt of Brititb wild birdt." 


GREAT GHOST STORIES 


CoUected and Edited by HARRISON DALE. 


7t. 6d. net 


Certain definite reqnirementt have been demanded from each ttory indnded, namdy, that each thould bepnrdy creative 
fiction, that each thould actually contain a ghott, and that all tboidd be teriontly treated—i.e. ttoriet whidi " peter out" 
in natural euplanationt have been exduded. 

Morning Poet •• " Sdection of tooth-chattering talet. . . • Mr. Dale mutt eatend bit introduction into a volume complete 
in ittdf." 


LETS SEE THE LOWLANDS 


By A. A. THOMSON. Bluttrated. 7t. 6d. a 

Tbit it not a guide-book; it recordt tbe care-free wanderingt of two young men in the romantic Lowlandt. 

Edinburgh Evening Newe i " An attractive volume^ breecy and chatty.^ 

Timee Literary Supplement t "Tbe authorbmhere done a difficult thing with a quite unlikely degree of tuccett. . , 
May fairly be taid to combine amutement with inttruction." 

LATEST FICTION 7s. 6d. NET 


7t. 6d. net 


IN MASQUERADE. By Margaret Behrens 

Truth t ^ Coed. rolUeUaf fare* . .. eaa hoi* inMirtiUe ioto 
frem btimeiac to oad.” 

THE NEW LAW. By Lilian Clifford 

Nona Journet i ** EnoalUlly modoni in iti idoos.** 

THE LUSTY PAL By Marion Cran 

Rafaraa t " Hob panoffos of graeo aad awootaoM ... is t tear do 
forco of hamr iatpiratioa.'* 

BELINDA TRIES AGAIN. By Richard Starr 

rorkahira Obaaroar i ** Moviag rooMato aad BpofUiaf faa.** 

PEGGY I A WOMAN’S WAR. By W. Townend 

Nona Jounud i " A fiao tlonr, wall told.** 

THE HAPPY WINDBOLL By A. A. Thomson 

Pmaaing Show i ** Caa thoroacUy rocoBBBioad vUa book tor hoolthri 


VERY GOOD, JEEVES I By P. G. Wodlhouse 

DaMyNoraUt "Liwoi tfioro a mam with a aoul to d«ad aa to roabt 
tho iacoaiparablo Joowob>** 

THE GOLD GAME. By Roy Vickers 

Doily Nawa and Chronieta i ** Aa oacitiag atonr. 

INVICTA. By Melita Crayne 

Truth I *' A good aoval. • . raaaarkahly ao." 

SLEEPING BEAUTY. By John Glyder 

A book of liotoaa haaMor. 

THE YORKSHIRE MOORLAND MYSTERY. 

By J. S. Fletcher 

Tbrilliag aayatory aad iagoaioea plot. 

THE WINTERTON HOTEL MYSTERY. 

By James Corbett 

Tbo poKco aro baflad by a aariaa of atartliag criaaoa. 


HERBERT JENKINS, Ltd., 3^ Yoric Street, St. Jamee’s, London, S.W.1 
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THE ROMANCE 
OF THE 
SPEEDWAY 

Uy Sprouts Hldor. I'oreword by Colonel the 

Master f)f Seiiipill. llluhtratccl. 2s. Od. 

(Wuruc) 

Sprouts Kldcr, most dashing of dirt-track knights, 
describes in tliis non-technical, vivid and amusing 
little book not only the romance but the inside 
story of motor-cycle track racing. He has many 
bints for those engaged in the sport on handling 
machines, the art of broadsiding, rules, etiquette 
and tracks. There are many lively personal 
sketches and reminiscences as well as concise and 
lucid descriptions of outstanding performances and 
records. He thinks a silent dirt-track display, 
even if possible, would be like beet without mustard, 
a roundabout without music, while “ once you get 
the speedway liabit you look upon bull-hghting as 
a kind of dairy farming.” 



From Water:Polo .Skkonbss Open Air Pool. 

lly Capt D. A. C. .Shephard , (Photo.: Capt. B. W. Cummins.) 

{Chapman Hall), 



From Twickenham Calling 

By Capt. II. 15. T. WakeLun 


WATER POLO 

The Game and the Rules Explained 

Hy Captain 1) A. ('. Shephard. 2 s. (xl. (Chapman d: 
Hall.) 

This dear and well illustrated little book should appeal to 
the wide public intere.ste<l in a universal and picturesque 
Bport. *i'he rules and detailed explanations, although of 
Bpccinl value to water-polo referees, should be road and 
marked by the many enthusiastic followers and spectators 
of the game. Tlie author claims that 75 per cent, of 


A SCBNB IN THB MATCH 
■BTWBBN EnBLANDANO 
Franob, 1930. A 
Frbnch forward 

SCORBB. 

(.^oH mi Gmmi.) 


present-day players have never read the rules, while among 
the remainder varied and conflicting views are lield He 
uses his experience as player and referee to sketch in six 
common-sense and readable sections, a brit'f historical 
synopsis of water-polo, essential qualifiLiitions for players, 
ol)bervations on referees and refereeing, the lighter side, 
rules A llie game, and an exjiosilion of tlie rules, with 
explanatory sketches. 


TWICKENHAM CALLING! 

A Practical Book on Rugger 

Hy Captain TT. H. 1*. VVekelam Iliustrnterl 5s. net. 

(Hell.) 

Thousands of people have heard Captain Wakelam's 
microphone commentaries on famous Rugby matches, 
and know how fascinatingly he can describe the game. 
Here he is in this book telling us how to play and how 
to watch the game intelligently. In view of the increasing 
interest in Rugby football there ought to be a good market 
for this handbook, which is illustrated so as to demonstrate 
exactly what the author means. In criticism we suggest 
that the title is an unhappy one. The publishers will 
do well to emphasise exactly what the book is. The sub¬ 
title describes it. 



Fnm The Romaiioe of the 


By Sprimto Elder 

{Warm), 


Sproutb Eldbr. 
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MAN 

AND HIS 
UNIVERSE 

by 

John Langdon-Davies 

The story of the evolution of knowledge 


MR. 


G. WELLS: 


" A verv intercHtiiig. well planned, well arranged 
and well written book. An excellent exposition 
of the relation of modernism to tradition in its 
various phases." 

olR J. ARTHUR THOMSON:— 

" A great and timely book, as witty as wise, up- 
seltmg and yet reconstructing, thrilling us even 
when we disagree." 

PROFESSOR JULIAN HUXLEY :- 

" One of the most stimulating presentations which 
has appeared in recent years of the growth of 
man's ideas about his world and himself." 

MISS V. SACKVILLE-WEST 

(broadcasting) :— 

" A most iiiten'sting and convincing ])itture of 
man's mind and of his altitude towards a scientific 
conception of the universe tlironghont the ages 
. . . lull of fascinating information." 

New Statesman :— 

" A power ot graphic description is, pet haps, liLs 
greatest literary gift. . . . IJe has a happy knaik 
of hittinf;, on the ciirioiis in his researches, and his 
story becomes amusing as well as informative. 
... As scieuc.! brings fn^h trutlis to light it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Langdon-Davies will be theic 
to interpret them " 

News Chronicle :— 

" It can be recommended to the general reader 
as well as to tlie general student, since it is wholly 
free from those technicalities that make so many 
works sealed except to the trained scientist." 

Spectator :— 

" The value of the book to the plain man, un¬ 
accustomed to the technicalities of science, is that 
it gives him a comprehensive picture of man's 
mental growth from his Tarsian ancestry to the 
present day." 

Daily Telegraph :— 

Not only lucid and wcU written, but intensely 
stimulating and suggestive." 


Fully illustrated, i6s, net 

0 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

90 . GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.i 


TWO OUTSTANDING NOVELS 



By 

VICKI BAUM 

GRAND HOTEL is a remarkable and brilliant 
romance. The events that occur within a couple 
of days at this great Berlin hotel would furnish enough 
material for fifty of the rickety novels that stagger 
from the press week by week . . . GRAND HOTTL 
is a novel in a thousand, and its merits will be ill- 
rewarded if it does not reach the topmost peak* of 
the best-seller*8 scale.**— The Manchester Guardian 
* It hts now reached the 30,000 peak. 

*' This is Vicki Baum's great gift. We become as 
entangled in the lives of her characters as if wc were 
ourselves staying at the Grand Hotel—which, indeed, 
we are for the duration of the book." 

Princess Bibesco, in The Week-End Revieiv 

'* In this remarkable novel Vicki Baum shows herself 
tender without being mawkish, clear-sighted without 
being cynical, and mistress of a gift of vivid and 
dramatic description."— The Times 

** 1 enjoyed this book immensely." 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh, in The Graphic 

** Undoubtedly one of the best novels that the present 
year has produced."— Truth 

" It would be strange indeed if GRAND HOTEL 
were not the greatest success of the present publishing 
season." 

Mr. Hayter Preston, in The Sunday Referee 

" Eaaily the outstanding novel of the season.” 

Mr. S. P. B. Mais, in The Daily Telegraph 


I IkeRiv^er 

By 

TRISTRAM TUPPER 

'* THE RIVER delighted me. It has immense 
originality and beauty, and it haunted me for long 
after I had read it. In the course of a great deal of 
reading I have read only two other contemporary 
novels as good." 

Miss Ethel Mannin, in The Book Guild Bulletin 

" A novel of rare beauty." 

Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, in The Sunday Express 

_ GEOFFREY BLES _ 
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ZOO 

WAYS 

AND 

WHYS 

By T H 
Gillespie 
IS 6d 
(Herbert 
Jenkins) 

The con- 
tentb of this 
volume were, 
in their 
origin, among 
the wnters 
popular 
Zoo Talks,* 
broadcasted 
for children 
during the 
last four 
years from 
Edinburgh 
and Glasgow 
The fact that 
the chapters 
have been 





/ rom Zoo Ways and Whys A - Baby « Crooodilb from 

Dy T 11 Giltnpie WbST AFRICA 

{Herbert Jonktns). 


well as by 
learning.*' 
The 'illustra¬ 
tions, from 
photographs 
taken at the 
Edinburgh 
Zoo, are im- 
coixunonly 
fine 


LETS 
TALK OP 
DOGS 

By Rowland 
Johns 6s 
(Methuen) 

Mr John’s 
method of 
stnnging his 
dog stones 
together 



Ffom Let's Talk of Dogs Still a rkbbl. bbpbciallv 

l\y Kowhnd I )linf AGAINST THB QaMB LawB. 

{Methuen) 

wntten for cliildien encourages the Iioik, * says Mr 
Qillcspie, "that giown-ups will read them 1 * Ceitainly 
every child under ninety will res d m these d( hghtful animal 
sket hes by the Dncctor of tin 1 duiburgh Zoo in a fore¬ 
word, Professor Sir J Artliur^Xhonison while paying tribute 
to the authoi s many oUier hiu qualities emphasises the 
mam point that " Mi Gillesjnc ivoids the ciror of leading 
the man into the beast But he leeogniscs anmiils as 
personalities ' a simple sort to be understood by lovt as 


IS always ingenious, and in his now book he takes as his 
central character Mr John I rancis Bolloy a man of 
keen observation, interested, among other tilings, m dogs 
and people who discuss them Here we find several 
adventures Mr Dolloy has had with dog-lovers recorded 
in Mr Johns most entertaining manner, and all \ancties 
of dogs dealt witli As a short story writer Mr Johns 
possesses the rare gift of keeping a surprise for the tnd 
you never know what is going to happen next, and you 
go on from story to story witli undimiiushed enthusiasm 
The book is delightfully illustrated by Mr 1 cn factor 




hfom That Dog of Mine Tmb Qubbtion Frm Portrait of a Dog * twin abrpwb. rou 

ByTMWAllwr By Mato dt It Roeht BINW INTO THB TWIUBNT. 

{Wmd, lAch) (MtemtllttH) 



BOOKS TO BUY IN DECEMBER 

Specially selected by the respective Publishers 

THE CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS 

Bu BERTRAND RUSSELL 

“Mr Bertrand Rusiclls new book is beautifully planned and 
written . Ihe author knows just what he wants to say, 
and says it bnl lantly' •^Spectator 

7a 6d 

GI-ORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 

Wonderful New Presenfalton of 

RUBAIYAT OP OMAR KHAYYAM 

With 12 colour plates and many line decorations by 

Willy PogAny Cloth, ISs net. Leather, 30t net 

Pokunys hrst Omar was pictured In the Pastern tradition Now be 
{ottrayb the poiui throiigti Western f>yes The text of both the first 
and fourth eaitlons of FitaGetalds translation Is printed and there Is 
a sparkling Introduction by Professor Salntsbury 

HARRAP 



MARKA OF THE PITS 

E. CHIRIKOF 

Translated from the Russian by L Zarine With a 

Preface by SiEPHEN Graham 7h 6d net 

A remarkab'e picture of the strange gipsy-hke t iht, of ptop'e 
who are said to be descended from the original Volga boatmen 

ALSTON RIVERS LTD. 52. BEDFORD STRhLT. WC2 

Biography 

THE LIFE-STORY OF HIS MAJESTY 
KINO ALFONSO XIII OF SPAIN 

By EVELYN GRAHAM Illuetrated 18i net 

Thi publication of this interthtUie volume has been fully approved and 
sanctioned by King Alfonso Mr Graham us a wondirfully 

absorbing dcseilption of tht life of this remarkable King and man 

A Btudy of dcip interest 

HERBERT JENKINS LTD, 3. Yoik St. St James ^ S.W.I 

A W IDO ** *• 

^ may be missed by the large publ c 

u *« rs iwT rs and J call special attention to its 

RlClliflOND merits in order that my readers will 

GREEN not be able to blame me for having 

missed it —EowARli Crickmay in 

Bv HILARY MARCH the Referee 7s 6d net 

^ANT^Tco Ltd 21 ORANOl f)T lONDON WC2 

Ihe ComllLiton J a Great W oiJ 

THE SON AVENGER 

SIGRID UNDSET lo, 6i 

There IS no other novelist writing to day who has the com¬ 
posure and absolute sureness of bigrid Undset 1 his is a 

noble hook which makes us think well of mankind '—1 veryman 

ALFRED A KNOPI 

MY EARLY LIFE 

By THE Rt Hon 

WINSTON S CHURCHILL CH, MP. 

llluttntcd 21k net 

THORNTON BUITLR WORTH, LIMIT ID 

15. BEDFORD STRLET, IONDON, WC2 

in Omnibus 1 dume 

STORIES FROM THE OPERAS 

GLADYS DAVIDSON lOTZikcu Cloth Bi M net Iralhrr ISi not 

The S/jiiss tf Job Ope\a\ tn one vulinu 

In this tn III, ilhcnnt volume Miss »vi Ison 1 as 11 lite 1 in 1 con bmed her 
ihre St 11 lirl wiiks— SI rt fr m tie Optn St r f Jt m the Kt ^ tn 

Ot n iniM r n Jr mik 0/r/a~it one hxndy volume carefully 

coll ti 1 and in le\e 1 

T WERNER LAURIE, LTD 

ANNE 

DOUGLAS SEDGWICK’S 

new novel 

PHILIPPA 

7s 6d net 

CONS FABLE 

I hi standard / i 5i ^ <»»s 

LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY & MYTHOLOGY 

By JOSrPH THOMAS, M D LL D 2,560 page. 

New and revised edition bOs 

This lb a uew tiid cc.iiiihtcl> i slsid clltion f a biok ah chins been 
the standatd iui liftj live yearb It is noiA completely ii] t d iti 

J D Lippincott Go . 16, John St , Adflphi. London W C 2 

JEWS WITHOUT MONEY 

By MICHAEL GOLD 

7i M 

Nine impressions sold in America 

i A<ii Novel by IJ M loch 

OPEN TILL SUNSET 

By D. M. LOCKE 

Author of CAST* NOT A it TONE (6th impreisirn) 

Ihi stoiy ot 1 wominhatei vthosi cynlcisn is cuted by a lovely woman 
lold with tht pen of a bom axiler this book is for the di lerntnk reader 
who appreciates clever analysis of the moods of m< n and women 

7a 6d 

CVELEIGH NASH ft GRAYSON 

NOEL DOUGLAS 

MAN AND HIS UNIVERSE 

By 

JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 

Illustrated. 16s net 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 90. GT RUSSELL ST WC 

STEPHEN MACONI 

By S. CUNLIFFE OWEN . 

Pott 4to 6s 

An histoncal novel dealinv with the Papal Court and Avignon 
at the time of the Renaiaaance 

RICHARDS. 90, NEWMAN STREET. LONDON. Wl 
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THE 

PROTECTION 
OF OUR 
ENGLISH 
CHURCHES 

3s. (Press and Pub¬ 
lications Board of the 

Church Assembly.) 

"Marble monuments 
ought to be kept more 
or less polished; tliey 
should be washed with 
Castile soap and then 
treated with beeswax 
and turpentine ... a 
very high polish should 
not be sought." This 
is an extract from the 
fourth report (28-29) 
of the Central Council 
for the Care of Churches, 
a most interesting and 
valuable book which all 
those of us who love 
our English churches 
should study with 
hope and gratitude. 
Parochial church coun¬ 
cils may now. we learn, 
avail themselves of the 
Report on the Care of 
Churchyards, contain¬ 
ing the well-thought-out 
advice of many people 
aJl over the land. It 
is pleasant to read of 
the far-flung work of 
the diocesan advisory 
committees. 

PORTRAIT OF A 

By Mazo do la Roche. 

Into this 
delicately 
sensitive—at 
times poig¬ 
nant — por¬ 
trayal of ca- 
dlne nature. 

Miss, de la 
Roche has 
brought the 
same pene¬ 
trating un¬ 
derstanding 
that charac¬ 
terises her 
saga of the 
\Y hitooaks 
family. She 
has called it 
a ** Portrait 
of a Dog," 
and while it 
remains that 
in its ini- 
micable de¬ 
lineation of 
Argyle Bun- 
ty. a Scotch 
terrier, a 
great more 
is deftly 
into 



From Recollections of a Defective 
Memory 

By Fred Kerr 

{ThoffUon Buiterworih). 


DOG 

7s. 6d. 


(MacmiLlaii.) 


From The New Spirit In the Cinema 

By Hufitty Carter 
{Shaylor), 


its fabric. Countless 
little episodes, showing 
a number of dogs in 
moods sensitive, impu¬ 
dent, ingenious and all 
the various stages of 
appeal and despair that 
they engender, are 
blended with what we 
take to be biographical 
happenings, both 
joyous and the reverse, 
concerning the author 
herself. What a real 
" doggy " household it 
was; sometimes the 
family boasted as many 
as sixteen dogs at a 
time. It is naturally a 
book for dog lovers, and 
one that they will find 
iiTesistible in its tender 
and whimsical appeal. 
The very delightful 
drawings by Mr. Morgan 
Dennis add a real con¬ 
tribution to the charm 
of the book. 

OBSESSION 

By Marita Lee. 

7s. 6d. (Toulmin.) 
Edna May is obsessed 
by her infatuation for 
the husband who has 
left her. That briefly 
is the theme and the 
recurring theme of tliis 
extraordinary novel. In 
retrospect we get tlic story of Edna’s romance, of her 
childhood, her struggle to earn a living in New York, work¬ 
ing in a bargain basement; her meeting first with Noriie 
'J'hutt, then with Wilbur, the song-writer, whom she marries. 

But Wilbur, 
we gather, 
was never a 
satisfactory 
husband. He 
" had made 
a habit of 
sneaking off 
in tlie night. 
He was 
constantly 
going, con¬ 
stantly com- 
ing back. 
..." At 
last he comes 
back no 
more, and 
Edna May, 
burdened 
with her ob¬ 
session, goes 
away from 
New York to 
nurseanaged 
aunt and to 
ruminate on 
her own past, 
with its 
esetasies and 
Tm« Ominbt or Oit OUJOMI. disappoint- 

Dik book will be nvieved at JeogUi iu the Jauoaxy BoomAM. meotS. 


Miss Cathlibn Nksbitt and 
Mr. Frbd Kerr in **Thb Grain 
OF Mustard Seed,” 1920. 



















EDrrH WHARTON’S 

uw bo«k 

CERTAIN PEOPLE 

A iliitinguiiheil collection of lin now etorici. eshibitint in a wealth of 
colour and feeling an unuaual divoriity of acene and character. 7/6 

ARDENT ADRIENNE l.rosemccabe 

The life atory of charming Adrienne, who became the wife of the Marqueea 
dc La Fayette and came to live one of the moit amaaing livea in hiitory. 

Tiluatrated. It/I 


ROUGH AND TUMBLE ON OLD 
CLIPPER SHIPS ROBERT RAMSAY 

With na htroduelioa by Sir WALTER RUMCIMAN. 

** Few are left who have atory to tell like that related by '^Captain 
Bob' Ramaay, and still fewer, if any, who could tell it so well. — Tnt 
Scotsman Illustrated. 10/6 


THROUGH ORIENTAL GATES 

JAMES SAXON CHILDERS 

An unuaual travel book by the Author of '* Lauiel and Straw." 

Illustrated. 10/ 6 


ACTORS-AND PEOPLE peggy wood 

The ^.clcbrated ariresa of " Bitter Sweet " writes witty t hapters on great 
actors and actrrsaea, on Bernard Shaw, Emma Calve, with intimate reve- 
lationi and sparkling gossip. Illustrated. 10/6 


Mrs. GRUNDY leo markun 

Four Ceuiurios of Morale and Maanora. 

The taboos and pruderies of aex, the history of drinking, gambling, 
duelling, scandal, censorship . . . written with much wit, penetration 
and scholarship. Illustrated. 21/« 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 

MUSIC ? ALBERT E. WIER 

Contains over live thousand questions with answers on all matters ol 
musical interest. Boards, 7/6. Clotli, 10/6 


BLOWING CLEAR JOSEPH C LINCOLN 

llumoul, love, romance and mystery. Unc of the best of Mr. Lincoln's 
many novr's. 7/g 

TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 

Edited by ERNEST RHYS aad C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT 

Piesenting atoiiea from many countiies by well-known authors* AndfP 
Maurois. Thomas Mann, Wills Gather, with a story by John Galsworthv 
hitherto unpublished in book form. 7/0 


COMRADES OF THE CLOUDS 

LAURIE YORE ERSKINE 

'The life, the dangers and the development of a flying squadron during 
the war. A book with humour, drama, and the high tension of at live 
service. 7/0 


THE RAKE AND THE HUSSY 

ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 

" Intel speraed with a good deal of fighting, at which the hussy insists 
on being present, And a|l through proves Kerself delightful."—T ruth 

7/0 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ YEAR BOOK 


It IS humour that is the key-note of this new illustrated year hook, which 
IS made up of selected stories and articles that Boy Scouts will pronounce 
genuinely funny. Among the authors ere Lord Baden-Powell (the Chief 
Scout of them all), and other writers of like rank. 7/0 


D. APPLETON & CO. 

H BEDFORD STREET. LONDON 
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THE LONSDALE LIBRARY 

Editors: LORD LONSDALE & Mr. ERIC PARKER 
NEW VOLUMES 
Volume VJl 

FOXHUNTING 

Edited by SIR CHARLES FREDERICK, Bart., M.F.H. 

By Earl Bathucat, M.F.H. • Iiaao Bell, M.F.H.; Lt.-Col. Genffiy Brooke ; 
Eric Parker; Col. Borwick, M.F.H.; and other M.F 11 . 

Edition do Luxo, with a apociat aitaird fruiitispiooe by Lionel Edwaids, 
hmlted tu 375 numbi red copies algnea by the editor. Full leathrr, BB 8 v. 
Quarter leather, SBs., buckram, 25 a. 

WINTER SPORTS 

hdilod by The Hok. NHVIf.LE LYITON. 

By Lapi S. Dutf'Tavlor, Lotd Knrbworth, Col. Moorn-Urabuuuand others. 
' Quarter leather, 25 a.. Ilu(.kraiu, 15 a. 

THE LIFE OF THE SEA TROUT 

(]} (i. II. NALI-, M.A., F.K.M.S. 

With o\cr Hu illuhtrations and many di iRr.tm-<. 21a. nut 

ENCHANTMENTS OF THE FIELD 
ChronioleB of Sport and Wild Life 

H. A. BRYDEN Many lUustratJonb. 15 a. mt 

THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY 
IN THE GREAT WAR 1914-1919 

Edited bv MAJOR G. GOOLD-WALKER, D.S.(>., M C. 

With maiiv illustrations and mape. De Luxe Eilitlon, aso copies, B 2 Ra. net 
Cloth, t 2 a. 6 d. net 

LETTERING 

GRAIl Y H bWI 1 r. 403 Illustrations. Edition d* Luxe, 375 copies signed 
by tbo .luthor, 23 3a. net. t'lotb, 15 b. ne^ 

THE RED MEN OF NIGERIA 

CAPTAIN J. R. WII.SON-HAFFKNDhN. Many illustrations. 2 la. net 

THE ISLAND BUILDERS OF THE PACIFIC 

WALTER I VhNS, Lux. D. Many illustrations. 2 lB.net 

THINGS SEEN IN PORTUGAL m.f. smithes 

Cupmu'dy lllustrateil. Cloth, Ss. 6d. net. Leather, fs. net. 

( THE ROMANCE OF THE BIBLE 

JAMLS BAIKIK, D.D., F.R.A.S. 6a. net 

. 4 ^ Seeley, Service C2i 

^ J Foundad 179S 
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FOUR 

LETTERS 

FROM ITALY 


By KAREL CAPEK 
(Author of Ldicn from 

IDEAL 

hugland) 


EXCURSIONS 

IN COMEDY 

XMAS 

By IIAROI.O SIMP¬ 
SON, with a Forcwonl 
by MARIE TEMPEST 

GIFTS 

EXCURSIONS 

IN FARCE 


By IiAROJ.D SIMP¬ 
SON, with a Forewojtl 

3/6 

by lOM WALLS 


TINKER 


TAILOR 

BESANT 

White.! and illustrated 

d Co* Latd* 

by CLAUDE FLIGHT. 

21, ORANGE STREET, 

R.B.A. 

W.C.2 

__ 
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THE BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS 1930 



From The Myitery end Lore 
of Apperitions 
ByC J S Thompbon 
{Shmylort 


Apparitions prom 
“ Saducismus 
Triumphatus" 

(DyJ GUnviIl) 


certainly justifieb the departure—a typical folk-tale Iranb* 
lated from the Irish. 

The selection indudes examples from eight countries, 
from Japan to the USA, and indeed it is hard to decide 
whether Lafcadio Hearn's belong to the one extreme or 
the other But the two best m the book arc Scottish— 
** Wandenng Willie's Tale " from " Redgauntlot" and 
Stevenson's " Thrawn Janet," each of tliem a work of 
genius unmasking the dements of horror and su*pnsc 

The worst limitation m tins kind of book is the dbvious 
one of copynght in the case of living writers But Mr 
Dale has done his best for the leader by indicating many 
specimens that the connoisseur may find for himself 
His introduction in fact is the best part of a book which is 
highly presentable in form, and ought to be a Christmas 
favourite. 


LOBSTER QUADRILLE 

By Theodora Benson and Betty Askwith 7s Od 
(Grant Kichaids) 

' I obster Quadrille " is the story of a spoilt giil and a 
spoilt maniage happily redeemed from the commonplace 
by the high spin Is of its joint narrators “Wc confess our¬ 
selves unable to shed teais over the matiimonial soriows 
of beautiful Caroline, who is the most unsympathetic hciome 
wc have recently met, and well able to take i ire of herself 
To chuckle with her cioators over her parents however is 
an easier matter Ihc wit and frf‘shness of the bot»k is 
incontestable and it must certainly bt read by those who 
want to keep abreast of the vei\ latest thing in slang as 
used b\ smait sonetj 




NAVAL CUSTOMS AND TRADITIONS 

B> Rear Admital Gcraid Wells 8s Od (Philip 

Allan) 

lYactically a small ciie>elopidid in which are to be 
foimd brief explanations of many naval customs, curious 
observances and slang phrases It is a pity that space 
IS wa^ ted on dclinitions such as Clean boile ci rag a white 
starch-fronted sliirt,” and otliers equally wHl known to 
the mere landlubber, when thoic arc so many jucturesque 
phrases to delight the ear and pu//le the understanding of 
ihc unuii^ted Nevertheless it is 4 book which will be 
read with entc oinment and profit by all who are interc ^ted 
in the British Navy and the sea geneially Ihcre are some 
excellent illustrations from a number of hitherto un 
published ongmals 

GREAT GHOST STORIES 

Edited by HanisQn Dale 7s bd (Herbert Jenkins) 

No anthology in any branch of writing is worthy of the 
name unless it has pcrsoiialit> behind it and carries out 
a dchmte hue or policy Mr Dale fulfils both quahfica- 
tions, and supphes a candid and admirable preface which 
IS one of the best essays one remembers on the ghost story 
as a fine art lie makes the clear and useful postulate 
that it should be " creative fiction, as distinct from myth, 
legend, folk-tale, family tradition, personal expenences, 
psychic investigation and so forth." In the fifteen stones 
be givgs us here he has kept to this stipulation in favour 
of M imaginative, and the one exception he admits 
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ALSTON RIVERS LTD. 

Jlutumn and Christmas Books 


LACEMAKER LEKHOLM 
HAS AN IDEA 

By GUSTAF HELLSTROM 
Translated by F H Lyon 

"lam deeply impreesed by Hellsttflm e power of charartenea 
tian I did not nnd one pecaon, ainoDB the considerable c4Kiwd 

Ot Ldibolins in three gemnratione who did not convey the im 
premon of being a living dlllerentiated human being' 

I D bnuhWOMo m the Book GutU Kevttw 

7s 6d 

CAESAR 

By MIHKO JELUSICH 
Translated by Bernaro Miall 

Thu vivid life story of fulinv Caesar from bis boyhood to hu 
aasasalnation, will hold the reader s interest until the end 
lOS Gd 

FABER: OR THE LOST 
YEARS 

By JACOB WASSERMANN 

* As acciMnplished and fluent as the rest of Uiu mtheir s work 
of whirh the most salient feature is s passion foi philosophical or 
metaphysical argument and the ability to class the argument into 
highly dramatic foniib —Tunm 

7s 6d 

PLIGHT OF PERETZ 

By NOAH 1 LSTEIN 

" Mr ^oah Flsttin has written a n markable and valiiabk 
book It ih a most subtle bnlhant and illuimnating pictun 
of Jeunsh hit —h t ening Non « 

7b f»d 


AFTER TWO 
THOUSAND YEARS 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN PLATO AND A 
MODERN YOUNG MAN 

liv G LOWl S DICKINSON 
" \ small book in bulk ind rontint but it is packed with idois 
of immediih and toiw d slRnifirsm« It provokes thought and 
stiinulitiaaiRument and it shtuld enj »v 1 widcsprtad turiPiiry 
among le ideis of 1 reflertixe umpenment - Hath 1 hir ph 

Gs 

MORE POINTS OF 
VIEW 

A SECOND SERIES OF BROADCAST 
ADDRESSES 

By the Archbishop of York, Sii James |pans 
Dame Fthel Smyth SitJostaii Si amp Viscount 
Grey, Hiiaire Belioc, Sit Henry Newiioli 
4s 6 d 


THE EXPERIMENT OF 
BOLSHEVISM 

By ARTHUR FLILER 
Iranslated by U J S*>ennino 

The most illuminating study of that strange and snustcr 
eaperlment in levolution which all the woild is watching 
Dean Imoe m t kg higntng Staudard 

lOb 6d 

ENGLAND IN 
THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

Vol II now out 
By A p pREMANTLK 

" Mr rremantle s work rings true It u one of the most 
teadaMa descriptions of hfe round about x8oo yet publiehed 
The srottderlttl mbhographv is in itself a eontnbutico to learning 
Ldmatton 

Vol I, 1801-05, II, 180G-10, xGs each 

OEOSOB ALLEN 9 UNWIN LTD 


MEMOIRS OF MARIE CORELU ] 

By BERTHA VVVPK 21t. net 

“An extremely intuutmg biography of an excetdingly mteiesting woman * 
blit iLA Ka\i Smith iii the Sunpa\ bxPRXsa 


I HAYDEN COFFIN’S BOOK 

' ' ' ' I" .. I I I I 

10a. 6il* net 

Irontispiece by SIR ULRNARD I’ARIRIUOI 

Introductimi by the late T I () Connor, M I llluitriti iih b> John Massall 
3 f photcigraplih 

Ilaydui CoUm was the mobt pupulai luusiuil < uied> man t vu known in I nghnd 

ilANNI N SWAlll R in I)A1L\ Lxi RXbS 

I the lover of LAMBALLE 

A Romance of the 1 rench ItEvoLUTioN 7a. 6d« not 
By HOWARD (.ORDON PA(,P 

Aidkof of Ike skarttred Harf (1 homanie of lord Bynn s life ) 

“ It would be diftinilt to (,ivb this b j jk t j > murh piaise — Bikuini ham iSisr 


I MARKA OF THE PITS 

By E CIIIRTKOF 7a. 6d. net 

nttkan/itrodurttonhy\n\ni.K iMHAWAtt ltan\taieifi mOe I UManltl /anini 
A story of the dev i nclants of the ot 4 ,uial \ ulga b itiiiLii 

I THE EMPEROR*S BEHEST | 

By J C KI Yri 7,. 6d. net 

Ihistx k roinnletes T ( KlxU b Mmsiii till hy cf which \ l>iughhr o! (alhay taid. 
Aftnwt firmed the first two voluiius It is i mystii> thniki in i CIuulm, btttmg, 
with modbtn I\kmg as the centre ut nperiti ms 


I HAMLET I 

A ROMANCr FROM ShAKESPI ARE s J»LAY 

By MA\ >\\NNI 7b. 6d. net 

Ihis n sel Ins *i unique ippril Ths diilcgut is Shaktspt in. s and tit ninitiv< 
and settuig nrc diswn frvn Uh dd Sc mdiiiaviin iittids and autb ii its frein which 
tradition tdls ua the poet dram itist obtuui d his mf jnuatiou 

TAKEN FROM LIFE | 

By G1 OR(fJ JJl LCllLR 5a. ntt 

A Boo c 01 Humorous C hak\( ii r Siudh s i y this 

WELL-KNOWN ARIISI 


DARLINGS OF THE GODS | 

By EINAR NERMAN 5a. net 

In Music Hall Revue and Musicai Comedy 

With an Introdutlwn by Isor Ncviilo 

I RHYMhS FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN 

By r R S SKEILS 2a. 6d. nit 

Illastrated bv Hok 

Humorous vusts -tlcverly illustrated guarantud to lusi liu^httr lu all cii 
cumstantes 


I PARTY *SHUN I 

By MAJOR WHLI.LI<K O DT 3.. 6d. net 

A colkction of hutnurous stories gathend by the Author dmuig the War 


t THE SWEEP AND THE DAFFODIlI 

By MABKL CONST ANDUROS 3a. 6d. ntt 

A dbUghtfully humorous book of tbildieu s picnis, niouukguib, and a play by tbi^ 
popular broadcast ortut 

I Gabriel! 

By AUSTIN x>RILSTMAN 3a. 6d. m t 

Charmingly whtmuud in style and treatment this littl« volume u destmed to btunuc 
a favouiitc in every home into which it is mtiuduied 


ALSTON RIVERS Ltd., 52, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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AN INTRO¬ 
DUCTION TO 
REGIONAL 
SURVEYING 

By C. C. Fagg 

and 

G. E. Hutchings. 

Illustrated. 

7s. Od. net. 

(Cambridge Press.) 

'Hie interest of this 
,book must of neces¬ 
sity be confined 
either to those 
interested in regional 
research for its own 
sake or to teachers 
who wish to use it 
as an instrument of 
education. This is 
not to suggest how¬ 
ever that the subject 
is unimportant. On 
the contrary modern 
regional survey is 
the primary and most 
important step to¬ 
wards a future 
progressive develop¬ 
ment of a place for 
industrial and social 
life. We do recom¬ 
mend this book as 
an intelligible treat¬ 
ment of its subject. 



From An Introduction to Regional 
Surveying 

Ity C. C. FiiKit and (i. \l. lIutchinRs 
{Cambridge University Press), 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN AND 
(INCIDENTALLY) TO YOUNG WOMEN 

By William Cohbett. £2 2S. (Kiiojif.) 


Cobbett would havo 
employed, to the 
point of apoplexy, 
the highest powers of 
his invective. The 
Curwen Press has 
reprinted the book 
most delightfully, 
and*furthei’ egliven^ 
it with Gillray'a 
stinging caricatures 
of Cobbett's 
adventures. 


COLLINS’ 
RAILWAY 
ANNUAL 

Edited by 
John R. Hind. 

5s. (Collins.) 

Sir Henry Thorn¬ 
ton gives this book a 
good start with his 
splendid article on 
'* The Biggest Rail¬ 
way in the World,” 
and the other con¬ 
tents ore of a high 
order. Give this to 
the boy interested 
in railways. In 
between the assimila¬ 
tion of the chapters 
of introduction to 
the wonders of 
organisation and 
equipment, he will 
be able to read good 
stories of adventure and achievement. That is to say, 
the book attains its object—to be instructive and enter¬ 
taining. The pictures in colour and line are pleasant to 
the eye and truly descriptive. 


A REDUCED FACSIMILE OF 
A MOUNTED PHOTOORAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATION. 


The nineteenth century was started well on its course 
of prig production by having its eeriy years enlivened 
bf the existence of that prince of prigs, (^bbett, a stern 
moralist, intolerant, uncultured, complacent, insular, the 
mould from 
which was cast 
the ideal figure 
of John Bull. 

His ” Advice to 
Young Men 
(incidentally) to 
Young Women” 
owes most of its 
remaining edifi¬ 
cation to the 
numerous auto¬ 
biograph ical 
anecdotes with 
which its author 
sought to drive 
homo Ins hum¬ 
drum morality, 

, and still provides 
with an unsus¬ 
pected source of 
entertainment a 
genera ti on 
against which 


THE WONDER BOOK OF INVENTIONS 

6s. (Ward, Lock.) 

Messrs. Ward, Lock’s Wonder Books have achieved 

well-deserved 
fame, and the 
present one has 
found tre* 
mendous scope 
in the amazing 
inventions and 
developments 
of recent years. 
These are not 
only well and 
lucidly des¬ 
cribed, but 
hands om e 1 y 
illustrated. All 
children of an 
inquiring mind 
will revel in 
the fascinating 
pages, and add 
considerably 
thereby to their 
store of genend 
knowledge. 



From Collins' RaUway Annual An aARkV AutTMAii RaiLwav CoaoH. 

{CoUins), 
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SIDGWiCK & JACKSON, Ltd. 


GENERAL 

EARLY TRAVELLERS IN THE ALPS 

By C. R. DE BEER. M.A., P.R.C.S. Lavishly Ulus-' 
trated from contemporary engravings. Demy 8vo. 
doth. ^ 10/6 net 

Based on travellers' accounts of their Alpine 
wanderings, from the sixteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE 

By HARLEY CRANVILLE-BARKER. First 
Series : Love's Labour's Lost—Julius Gesar—King 
Lear, With a general introduction. Second Series: 
Romeo and Juliet—^The Merchant of Venice— 
Antony and Qeopatra — Cymbeline. With an 
introduction. Demy 8vo. 

Each series. 9/« net each 

** Here, not otherwise nor otherwhere, is Shake¬ 
speare the dramatist to be caught." 

Manchester Guardian 

J. C. STOBARTS STANDARD WORKS 

THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE : 

AND (Fourth Impression) 

THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 

(Third Impression) 
Two sumptuous uniform volumes, each with over 
200 illustrations. 21/» net each 

FOR THE CHILDREN 

THE VERY THING 

Read-out-able Rhymes for Children 
By Mrs. FFRIDA WOLFE 
Woodcuts by Elizabeth Rivers. 6/«> net 

“ Hosts of parents and uncles and aunts must buy 
the Read-out-able Rhymes for Children by ffrida 
Wolfe, which are delightful."— Sunday Times 

AN ANCIENT MAP OF FAIRYLAND 

By BERNARD SLEIGH, 60x18 inches, printed 
in seven colours on linen-backed paper. 15/««net 
Prospectus on application 

TRAVELS IN FAIRYLAND 

By DAPHNE MILLER. A compendium of faii^- 
lore, classic and mediaeval legend, for reading with 
or without the “ Ancient Map of Fairyland." 5/* net 

ANTHOLOGIES 

PRESENT-*DAY PROSE 

Chosen and Edited by 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN 
Comprising over 60 selections from the best writers 
of modem English Prose. With Notes on the 
Authors. Cloth, S/<» net 

POEMS OF TO-DAY 

PRESENTATION EDITION 

The Two Series in one volume—Eighteenth 
thousand. Fine Paper. Buckram, 7/6 net. Also 
in Leather, 12/6 net 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


PLAYS OF TO-DAY: Third Volume 
Contains The Man with a Load of Mischief, 
by Ashley Dukes: The Pleasure Garden, hy 
Beatrice Mayor; At Mrs. Beam's, by C. K. 
Munro; A Hundred Years Old, by the Quinteros 
(trans. H. and H. Granville-Barker); and The 
White-Headfd Boy, by Lennox Robinson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 5/- net 
•#* As in the two preceding volumes, live full- 
lenrth modern plays are offered at the price of a 
shilling a play. 

A FAGGOT OF VERSE 

Poems by Five Women: Aileen Barr, Isabel 
Butchart, Winifred Gill, Elizabeth Holmes, and 
Hester Marshall. Square 8vo, cloth. 5/~ net 

*** None of these poems have appeared previously 
in book form, and only one of the authors has 
published verse before. 

SUNFLOWER AND ELM: Poems 

By GERTRUDE WOODTHORPE. With an 
Introduction by Wai ier df la Mare. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3/6 net 

WONDERFUL ZOO 

A Play by F. SLADEN-SMITH. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 3/6 net 

* 4 .* This fantastic play, when produced at 

Manchester in March last, created much discussion. 

THREE SHORT PLAYS 

By LAURENCE BINYON. 

Godstow Nunnery. Love in thf Desert. 
Memnon. Crown 8vo, wrappers. 2/6 net 

* 4 ,* Written (in verse) for the Poet Laureate's 
verse-speaking Festivals at Oxford. 

The New " Prunella " 

PRUNELLA: 

or, LOVE IN A DUTCH GARDEN 

By LAURENCE HOUSMAN and 
H. GRANVILLE-BARKER 
Revised edition in four Acts. 

First published in 1906 in three Acts. " Prunella " 
now has a new Act added. Seventh Impression. 
Cloth. 3/6 net 

COLLECTED POEMS OF RUPERT 
BROOKE 

With Memoir by E. M. 

In a superior Presentation Binding: Black Buckram, 
bevelled boards, gold-lettered front cover and spine, 
gold top, silk headband, register, 15/« net 

Also in standard binding, 12/6 net. 

JOHN DRINKWATER: 

Collected Poems. 

Collected Plays. Vols. I and II, 8/6 net each 

UTTLE PLAYS OF ST. FRANCIS 

By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Eighteen One- 
Act Plays. Sixth Impression. 10/6 net 

The Plays singly, l/“ net each. 



44, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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Ffftm Star-Dust in HoUsrwood Countinq thc rhythm into it. 

liy Jan and Cura Guidun 

(IJarraP). 

Thomson says in his admirable picface, hers is a book 
full of quiet wisdom and good humour," and one to be 
earnestly reconimendr^d. 

BACKWATER 

By T. S. Stnbling 7 s. Od. (Heinoinann) 

Thc scene of Mr. Stribling’s new novel is laid in Arkansas. 

His hero is young Jim iMuidoch, who returns from his 



Ffom Outlifift of History 
ByH.G. Wsik 

(Coiliff). 


"Thi tailor plaord Clopinbt 

ON HIB OONKRY AND RTARTBO 
ON HIB WAV.** 

From Tales of a Grandmother 

IB RHYTHM INTO IT. By G«ont Sand 

Tninlatea by Margarat Bloom 
(Li^ncoU). 

a book Bill Murdoch, liis father, combines with his cotton-growing 

e to be the activities of whisky distilling and bootlegging, while 

Mary's father, who owns the neighbouring plantation near 
a Mississippi backwater, is as much respected for his 
aristocracy and his supposed integrity as Bill is notorious 
for his crimes. All turns out well at last, however, after 
kansas. a disastrous flood, of which we are given a vivid and 

om his moving account. The plot indeed, is the least note¬ 

worthy feature of the 
story. Mr. Stribling's 
strength lies in his fine 
descriptive powers and in 
his natural, vital char¬ 
acterisation, whether of 
white folk or of niggers. 
This is by far the most 
satisfying novel that he 
has, written. It is like 
sdl his work, full of 

ar pordraifM^ by a OntA. colour. But it sacrifices 

* * * nothinff to 

ONB on THI mw UCMTIMO MMmBHTATtOIW ^ 

anTHoAMOWHTSovTMiMia. *r®.“ «»* 

(FnaaGiHktiwinmTMA) vmcing 
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Read the 





Indispensable to the book 
lover for news of books 


and daily book reviews by 
the best critics of the day. 
Indispensable to every 
man or woman who 


wishes to be well in¬ 
formed and demands the 
best features available 
in a daily newspaper. 

Literary Editor: Robert Lynd. 
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OUR ROUGH 
ISLAND STORY 

‘*1066 And All That." 
By W. C. Sellar and R. J. 
Yeatman. 5s. (Methuen.) 
** Kings and Other Things." 
By Hugh Chesterman. 

• 58. (Methuen.) 

WorcS ^y^E. C. Bentley. 
Pictures by G. K. 
Chesterton. 3s. 6d. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


Most historians differ as 
to method and these 
histories belong distinctly 
to opposed schools of thought. 
Messrs. Sellar and Yeatman 
believe in a laborious and 
scholarly conspectus of 
English history, from almost 
the earliest tiroes till nearly 
the present day, with every¬ 
thing in its proper per¬ 
spective. Nor do they shirk 
moral judgments where these 
are desirable. Mr. Chester¬ 
man is more selective and 
approaches events from the 
biographical point of view. 
He, too, seizes surely on 
the salient points of his 
subject and, to help the 
student's memory, ca.sts liis 
narratives into verse form. 
Mr. Bentley, in his standard 
work, here reprinted for tlie 
fifth time, foreshadowed the 
modem school of iconoclastic 
writers in stressing aspects of 
the private lives of Ids 
heroes which were not 
generally known to the 
public and which made 



Hy Amy CniM 8H I AM RBADINO.” 

{Harrap). 


imperative revised estimates 
of them. 

To illustrate these various 
methods, we will take the 
three writers' words on Sir 
Christopher Wren. In “ 1066 
and All That," we read 
simply: 

" In the foilov^ng year, 
therefore, London was set on 
fire in case anyone should 
have been left over from the 
Plague, and St. Paul's 
Cathedral was built instead. 
This was also a C^od Thing 
and was the cause of Sir 
Christopher Wren, the 
memorable architect.” 

In " Kings and Other Things," 
a page and a half is devoted . 
to him and, among other. 
things, we Icara that 

" All day long he'd measure 
and limn 

Till the ink gave out or the 
light grew dim, 

And if a Plan 

Seemed rather baroque or 
too ' Queen Anne ’ 

(As Plans well may), 

He’d take a look 
At liis pattern book 
And do it again in a 
different way." 

This of course shows Wren in 
the best light. Mr. Bentley 
hints darkly at the other side 
of his character (indexed in 
fact under " IMnciple, absence 
of ") in his four lines : 

"Sir Christopher Wren 
Said : ' I am going to dine 
with some men. 

If anybody calls. 

Say I am dc.signing St. 

J^iiurs.’" 

And there one has it. 



From The Annals of Covent Garden and Its Neighbourhood 

By R. BerMford Chanoeltor 

{HiUckmson). Revtewtd in hot iBonfh*s*BooicMAM. ■ 


Bow Stubbt Pociob Coubt in thbltimb . 
OP Bill John Fibloinb. 

- . (AntrSowtndieB.) 
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The 


Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 

has ddiii^tQd aU with THE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
HISTORICAL FICTION (las. 6d.). Good humour, eaay 
lining, and lively enthusiaa]n.'’-«MaRjoRXB Bowbn, in the 
Morning Post, '* Here is indeed entertainment.*'—L. 
Morrow, in Evwyman, ** I have thoroughly enjoyed reading 
it,**—J ohn Drxnrwjltsr, in the Dat/y Tehgraph. "One of 
the fullest, most companionable, and most fascinating books 
we have seen for a long time ."—Manchester City News, 
SHEPPARD: HISTORICAL FICTION: iss. 6d. 

Proper Study 

of mankind being its noble self, we need not recommend a book 
whose tltlo is THIS HTTVIAN NATURE (12s 6d.), especially 
when the author is CHARIaES DUFF, the witty Irishman whose 
satirical skirmish with the execution industry. ‘'A Handbook 
on Hanging," is one of the best modern examples of bcUigerenl 
gaiety. From wrestling in the kctcli-as-ketch-can stylo, Mr. 
Duff has turned to giapple with the immense oddity of man. 
DUFF: THIS HUMAN NATURE. X2s. 6d. 

“ How to Manage ” and Others 

The Quite Impossible She is the theme of HENRY SAVAGE'S 
HOW TO MANAGE OUR WOMEN. "An engaging book 
. . . wntten in the style of Anita Loos, plus the Letters of 
Eve plus * Paludes,* by M. Andr6 Gide "—^Harold Nicolsom, 
in the Daily Express, (78. 6d.) Of PIERRE LOVING'S CAT 
OP HEAVEN, novel-biography of Baudelaire, Alice Hilkbert 
sprites : " The book is a wonder. It might have been the work 
of half a hfetime. Every personality of its period comes in and 
fits into ths mosaic of the background; while the poet himself 
is first studied and then painted with amazing understanding 
. . . could hardly have been better told." (7s. 6d.) MARITA 
LEE m her first novel, OBSESSION, tells a poignant st jry of 
a wife's attachment to a fickle husband (7s. 6d) "A cleverly 
planned piece of work "— Times I it Supp. 

SAVAGE: HOW TO MANAGE OUR WOMEN : 7s. bd 
LOVING: CAT OF HEAVEN: 7s. Od. 

LEE:OBSBSSION: TS. 6d 

Muirhead Bone Writes 

a charming foreword to MARGARET HOLDEN'S NEAR 
NEIGHBOURS. A new house , a garden to be made , how 
it is peopled by famihes of bird fnends ; tragedies and comedies 
in their lives; many years of observation have gone to make 
the book. LAURENCE ANGUS’S wood-engravings are a 
r in themselves; cunning work by one who is artist and bird 
over too. (6s. and los. 6d ) 

HOLDEN: NEAR NEIGHBOURS: 7s. Cd 

The Modern Boy Wants 

a book that tells him quite stnughtforwardly how engineering 
marvels are accomplished. We have found it for him m W. D. 
BINGER'S WHAT ENGINEERS DO (7s. 6d.). Not a " chil¬ 
dren's book," but just what the lover of meccano and model 
railways wants. Appeal to the same quarter is made by OLD 
MAN OF THE WOODS (2S 6d). Its author. MARCUS WOOD¬ 
WARD, is well known to Guides and Scouts. 

BINGER: WHAT ENGINEERS DO: 7s. 6d. 
WOODWARD: OLD MAN OF THE WOODS: 2s. fid. 

Austen Illustrates a New Poet 

JOHN AUSTEN has found a happv subject for his pen in 
THE GUARDSMAN AND CUPID’S DAUGHTER, a fresh 
and engaging poem from a new poet, VILLIERS DAVID. 
Five hundred copies signed by the artist at 7s. fid. 

DAVID: GUARDSMAN AND CUPID’S DAUGHTER: 7s. 6d. 

Gifts at Three-and-Six 

Theodora Bodoob SALAD DAYS 

W^locfBe and delightful"—G ekalo Gouui 

Ernoet Bramah THE MIRROR OF KONG-HO 

“ Tieuafe Trove J* C. SavuK 

Priaceee Iliria Riia VIOLA OF THE OLD STREET 

** A ronumtie tale . . a tauchmg tale."—M arv Gaioa 
Ksnelm Foes NUNCS CAUSEWAY 

" Dallghtful atudy of Loudon a Bohemia."—Sfar 

And for those who like " thrillers "— 

Howd Evans THE MURDER TRAP 

" A capital plot.'*—C 

JohBSDB B Palmm MURDER AND MYSTERY 

" A fasewating book."—Iwopoai D. Cmtrur 

Jarrard TSckell YOLAN OF THE PLAINS 

" 1 mark tbim^Veiy OcMNf/"-^craaD TaauoDxa SnarrAaD 
Lists and Prospectuses from 21. Soho Square ^ W.i 

' HUMPHREY TOUUNIN - 


loy 1 
love) 



Free-Lance lonmalism given free to 
all who hoYO Literary Ambition. 


Konudy WilHamMS, MJL, well known as an 
author, editor and journalibt, will critidse, free of 
charge, an article or story (up to 5,000 words). His 
critidsm will be quite candid and all MSS. should be 
addressed to him personally. 


This ofier is 
made by the 
ABC Corre- 
spondence 
Schools in order 
that anyone 
interested in 
Journalism and 
Story - Wnting 
may see what 
can be done 
by practical 
tuition. There 



is no obligation 
to take the 
Course, but a 
specimen of the 
tuition given 
will convince 
the majority 
that without 
technical 
training no 
one can hope 
for substantial 
results. 


MAKE WRITING YOUR 
BUSINESS - 

^ Capital! ^ Of Bee! 

NO BIG EXPENSES! 

1110 Writing business demands no capital, no shop, 
no oifice; ]ust a table and chair, pen and ink, and— 
knowledge of how to wntc articles and stones, and 
what to do with them when produced. 


Famous authors who contribute to the Course; 

GILBERT FRANKAU 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
ELINOR MORDAUNT 
"SAPPER” 

Whatever your age or sex, and however you are 
situated, provided you can give a reabonable time to 
study and will sincerely follow the advice and work 
out the suggestions given, you will find m THE 
ABC WRITER'S COURSE invaluable aid. 

The ABC Courbc is conducted by Correbpondence, 
which permits of spare-time study Individual 
tuition is given to every student Arrangements can 
be made for sections of the Course to be taken 
separately if desired. The fees are moderate wd 
the methods of instruction are essentially practical 
and approach the subject of constniriing articles and 
stones with an appreciation of the amateur's 
difficulties. 

The Course is fully desenbed in an interesting 
booklet. " WORDCRAFT," supplied free on request. 
This booklet is well worth the attention of all who 
have any literary ambition. Wnte to-day—do not 
send a specimen of work unless you wish—and you 
will receive a copy of " WORDCRAFT" by return. 


The ABC WRITER'S COURSE 

D«t. «. 

89 Pilgrim StiBfltf LudgAtfi Hillt E.C .4 
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THE MYSTERY AND LORE OF 
MONSTERS 

C. J. S Thompson, PhD. 

Foreword by 

Sir D'Arcv Powbr, K B.£ , M B , F R C S. 

A irmpoiiiim of phytloal anonmtiw. Aiumtlvoof tbogrotMqiM^ 
antheatio aed my thioal 

FmUy lUustrated, 15s. nH R$ady D0c§nibir 3rd 

TUDOR ENGLAND THROUGH 
VENETIAN EYES 

£. Gurnby Saltbr. LL D 

** A {aKinatinf record that camei the reader, page from page with 
ddight and never faUiog intereet CoMfwNporwry tuvitw 
“ Sort to give pleaeure **~-^Mancheit§r Guardtan 
75 . Gd net 

SLEEP: WHY WE NEED IT AND 
HOW TO GET IT 

Donald A Laird. Ph D , and 
Charles G Muller 

'* Good MOM and good fun, and a book worth readug ’—tutmtr 
" There la hardly a penon who would not prmit by reading it." 

Ob$$nuf 


THE MODERN PARENT 

Garry Clbvbland Mybrs 
A ddreiaed to parenta. thia book diaeaeaee in iimpla language the 
dlAcultiee to be met with m bringing up a euld and efieri a 
itraightforward solution for each of them. 

Ss 6d net 

THE NEW HUMANISM 

Leon Samson 

Ethica, Art, Fconomice Law, Sea and War are among the many 
diverse matters dea't with in this slasbing and audacious ortUque 
of the etindards of our modem civilisation 

I2r 6<f nrt 

GREEK AND ROMAN 
MYTHOLOGY 

William Sherwood Fox 

" Comforting to the touch and hlied with the most desirable erudi 
tion . . dehnittlv book to make a fnend of — ^eots Obstrvv 

Illustrated tn halftone 12s td net 

THE ETERNAL SHAKESPEARE 

Cumberland Ciark 

The bluff and Jovial Ebzabethane live again in these pagei, and 
with them we attend the hunt, ruffle it at the pla^ and foigather 
with the merry rout In the taverns of old London 

10$ 6d net 

THE EASTERN FRONTIERS 
OF GERMANY 

By Rene Martel 

*' Very useful and inteteating ’^Tke Salt vi 
" A thoughtful and well mformed piece of work <-^eo/s Ob mer 

75. 6d. net 

WANDERINGS IN CZECHO¬ 
SLOVAKIA 

Gerald Druce 

A dhllghtiul description of C z-rhoelovakia its people histmy. 
Iraditioos and apwicry, which snll ensure that all who have had 
the good fortune to vlnt that fascinating and romantir country 
will Mstea to return, end those who have not will register a vow 
to do so at the earliest opportunity 

Illustrated half-tone 75 6d. net 

THE STORY OF A LIFE 

J. Lionel Taylbr 

An autobiography eoneemed not so much with the mere incident 
of a life as with the dream of a widening mental vision and the 
eapanaon of spiritual healing and thought 

4% half-time tlluitrations, 21s, net 


W 1 LUAII 8 dk NORGATB LTD, 


★ 


A GhftotflMM QM 
BwoktiMt wlH 
•PPmI to opory 
oloaa of Roodor* 


GREAT 

COMIC SCENES 

From English Literature 

I II Selected by 

Lancelot Oliphant 

III From Shakespeare to }. B. Pnestley—^the 

III greatest English writers have been laid 

III under contribution for their most humorous 

III scenes. The book is beautifully printed, 

III and bound in dark green and m tgL 

III gold, with a dainty coloured ^ ^ 

I frontispiece by Dudley Tennant. net 

III Obtainable from all booksellers or direet 

III /row — 

The Gregg Publishing Co., Ltd. 
I 36*38» Kiflgswayt London, W.C«2 


GERALD HOWE BOOKS 


H. G. WELLS 

A SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT by GROl IRFY WEST 
With an introduction by Mi Wells 
Portrait*, drawings, lacsumles and Bibliography zos 6d 
' The intensting story of the progress of an extraordinarily 
interesting man of gemus, with some penetratnu comments 
on his books and ideas * Robert Lvnd (N§w$ CikonteU) 

How You Work 

by Du ISABEL WILSON 
With Preface by Sir J Abtiiur Thomson 
Illustrated ss 6d *** 

Answws ail the questions children are likely to aek about 
their own bodiee The successor to How You Began (as 6cU 
end Mm Who hound Out (*b) by Mrs WII LIAMS ELLIS 

Love in Ambush 

br DARBARA wnXARD ud ELIZABETH DEVAS 

6s 

A delightful tale—illustrated—for young and old 

The Three Thieves 

by UMBPRTO NOTARI 6e 
' Elegant and Witty . all v«ry amusing Herald 

Six Women of the World 


Anna Comnena, Bianca Cappello, Chnstine of Swedm, 
Xji Duehesee du Maine, Mrs Montagu and Mary Shelley 

NAOMI MUCHISON, CLIFFORD BAX, ADA HARRISON, 
PRANCIS BIRRBLL, JOHN BUSSC and RICHARD 
CHURCH 

Umform with Siv Bntltant Fugluk Woman 
With pc^elts each 8 b 6d 

The Technique of the 
Love Affair 

by DORIS lANGLEY MOORE 
First cheap edition 3a 6d 

* 

23 SOHO SQUARE LONDON 
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From The Glance Backward A Drawinq by 

By Richard Chiuch ROBBRT AUSTIN. 

{Dtnf), 

THE ROMANCE OF THE BIBLE 

By Dr. James Baikie. F.R.A.S. 6s. (Seeley. Service.) 

In a fascinating fashion Dr. Baikie tells the story 
of the Bible's coming to Britain and to the world, 
from the Septuagint down to the translations made 









''V - - ! 
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From The Mystery and Lore A Qhost aprsarino to Maqioians. 
of Apparitions (From an eighteenth century engraving.) 

By C. f. S. Thompson 

{Shayhr). 

by modem missionaries for heathen lands—of course taking 
Wyclifie and the version ot King James on the road. The 
method is strictly historical. That is, we are led down the 
ages and made to note the growth of ^e original Bible and 
the different versions of it which each successive age 
brought forth. Botli text and illustrations are excellent, 
and for teachers the volume is ideal. 
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A WMCTION WMU 

JAMK8 CLARKE * Co/s Now List 


ROBERT USIGSTON. MMAm of GUsgow I 

A Stwly ot Hit Lift, Timet and Writingt. By the Right 
Rev. E. A. Knox, D.D., formerly Bithop of Manchetter. 
With Forewordt by John Buchan, LL.D., M.P., and the 
Rev. Archibald Main, D.D., D.Utt, Regiut Profettor of 
Eccletiaitical Hittory in the Univeriity of Glatgow. Demy 
8^ doth boarda, ivith 8 illuttrationt and map, 12a. 6d. net 
“ Tbu •Dtartaminit ial«rMluie aocl lafonnuc book.' —fkt lUend 

PATERMN OF HEBRON. **Tho Hnkim*- 

Mittionary Life in the Mountain of Judah. By W. Ewing, 
M.C., D.D., Author of ** Arab and Druze at Home,*' etc. 
With Foreword by the Verv Rev Adam Philip, D.D., Long- 
forgan. Demy 8vo, cloth boardt, with 8 illuttrationa on art 
paper. 8t, 6d, net 

THE CROWN OF HONOUR. Being Storiet of Heroitm, 
Gallantry, Magnanimity, and Devotion from the Great War of 
1914-1918. Selected and arranged by William Moodie, 
Author of ** Tooli for Teachert.' Demy 8vo. cloth boardt. 

7a. 6d. net 

THE PARABLES OF JESUS. Their Art and Use. By 
A. T. Cadoux, B.A. (Cape), D.D. (London), Author of " Eetayt 
in Chriatian Thinking, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boarda. 8i.net 

"A Miggaitiva book of imquetUoneil ulilitir lo all inlerprolen of tha 
Faith.'— G/omoio H$rM 

HE IS BECOME MY SONG. A Poetical Veraion of the 
Life of Jeaua. By Edith Anne Stewart Robertson 
Crown 8vo, cloth boarda, 286 pp. 7 b. 6d. net 

THE HARVEST OF THE RIVER, nnd Othor Soriiuma 
By the Right Rev. James Theodore Inskip, D.D., Bithop of 
Barking. Crown 8vo, cloth boardt. 5a. net 

THE WORTH OF PRAYER, and Ollier Eaanya 

^ Edward Grubb, M.A., Author of '* (^ritt in Chnttian 
Thought," "The Bible, ita Nature and Inapiration," etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards. Sa. net 

THE UNLOCKED DOOR. Talks to Peter Pan By James 
Black, DD, Edinburgh, Author of “The Myttei^ of 
Preaching," etc Crown 8vo, cloth boardt 3s. 6d. net 


JAMES CURKE A Co., Ltd., 9, Essex Street, Undon, W.C.2 

tomptrt» Catalogue wtU be sent post free on apfdtcettoH 


CHATTERBOX 


Sa. not noa 7a. 6d. Mad 


CHATTERBOX is the 
original "omnibus 
volume." This year's 
CHATTERBOX con¬ 
tains two long serial 
stories, four series of 
articles, many miscel¬ 
laneous articles, a score 
of short stories and 
poems, eight coloured 
plates and over 200 
black-and-white illus¬ 
trations. 



THE PRIZE 


2a. 6d. not and 3a. net 

LEADING STRINGS 


2a. 6d. net 

Theae three Annuala cater for all membera of the 
younger generation of the family, from the ages of 
from 5 to 15. 

CHATTERBOX THE PRIZE 
LEADING STRINGS 

Pubtuhed for the Propneton by Simfkin MARSHALL 
LTD., and obtainable at all BookwUen. 


UNIQUE CHRISTMAS GIFT’S 

THE NOEL DOUGLAS REPLIKAS 

Facsimiles of Ordinal and Rare Editions 

FOR the first time the library, the student, or the private collector can acquire exact reproductions of the actual text 
of editions of which, in many cases, only two or three copies are m existence The development of a new photo¬ 
graphic process has made it possible to produce this series at a price which is withm the reach of all. Each \olume 
has a full bibliographical note. Printed on Abbey Mills paper and bound m boards covered with Japon vellum. 


WILLIAM BIAKE. 

Poetical Sketches 
THOMAS BROWNE; 

Hydnotapha 
JOHN BUNYAN: 

The PUgftnCs Progress 
WILLIAM COLLINS: 

Odes 

JOHN DONNE 

First and Second Anntversartes 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH: 

The Deserted VtUage 
BEN JONSON: 

The Alchetmst 
JOHN KEATS : 

Poamt. 1817 
JOHN KRYTS : 

Pomst i8ao 

Complete sets of the 


PRICF 
s, d 


LYRICAL BALLADS : 

The Edition with 
the Bristol Impnnt 
JOHN MILTON 

Minor Poems {English) 
JOHN MILTON 
Areopagitica 

EDWARD FITZGERALD: 

Omar Khayydm 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 
Sonnets 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY: 

Adonals {Pisa Edition) 
PHILIP SYDNEY; 

The Defence of Poesie 
EDMUND SPENSER: 
Amoretti and 
Epithalamum 


PRICE 
I. d. 


• Con^te sets of the above seventeen volumes at the specially reduced price of three guineas. 

A few copies are stui obtamable m the limited edition, prmted on Van Gelder's Rag Paper, bound m Vellum on mill¬ 
board with leather thongs. Particulars on application. 

Also, limited edition of the Diary of Thomas De Qumcey Prmted on Basingwerk Parchment and bound full vellum, 
with frontispiece m colour. 260 pages. Size 8i ma. bv 6f me. Price One Gumea. 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


PERCY LUND HUMPHRIES & CO LIMITED, 3» Amen Comer, E.C.4 
JOHN AND EDWARD BUMPUS LIMITED, 350, Oxford Street, W. 
ROBERT GRANT, ia6. Princes Street, Edinburgh 
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PEREGRINE 




By B. Dyke Adand. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This novel will certainly enhance the writer's already 
considerable reputation. The first half of the book 
is a very charming and amusing description of the 
childhood of two engaging scamps. Peregrine and 
*.■ Tom Okewood, the 
children of an equally 
engaging and original 
father, an ex-naval cap¬ 
tain. The chronicle of 
the nursery, the dame 
school, and the prepara¬ 
tory school is written with 
sparkling humour and 
notable literary skiU. 
The story is episodic 
in character and moves 
swiftly on to Peregrine’s 
no less interesting and 
masterful career as a man 
of business. At every 
stage of his progress 
Peregrine is a fresh and 
attractive figure, and he 
is seen at his best in 
his wooing of Ursula who, 
with excellent humour 
and understanding, steers 
him into a political 
career. It is a pleasure 
to acclaim this clean and 
clever book, which 
arrests one, also, by the 
terseness of its style. 


FRENCH 

WINES 

By Paul de Cassagnac. 
Translated by Guy 
ICnowles. 6s. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 



PRINOaaS POOAHONTAS. 

(Drawing by John Hanall.t 

il^rom Hayden Cofiin's Book 

^ By Haydon Coffin 
(Piston Xii 


Rivers). 




; From Love in Ambush 

Wf Btfbtn WlSwi and BUMbath Devaa 
. ((^srald Hows). 



From The Children's Book of 
Wild Flowers and the 
Story of Their Names 
By Gareth H. Browning 
(Chambors). 


MORE POINTS 
OF VIEW 


The Hop CLOvaR. The Fuul 


This is neither an ex¬ 
haustive study of the 
subject nor one of those 
rather self-consciously 
literary essays on the 
pleasures of wine. It is a ^thoroughly sound and useful 
book for the ordmary wine-drinker of average means. 
There is a particularly good chapter on the choice of the 
right dishes to accompany fine wines. 


48. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a second collection of addresses which have 
already been heard on the wireless. The topics are various. 
Perhaps the best way of giving an idea of their themes is 




From A Norfolk Naturalist 
By Arthur H. Puttstwia 
(Mtikumt). 


OORMORARTR. 


A DaeORATIOR RV 

Barbara Wiuarb 


to list the speakers. These are: The ArchNshop of York» 
Viscount Grey, Sir James Jeans, Dame Ethel to3rth. Sir 
Josiah Stamp, Sir Henry Newbolt, and Mr. Hilaire 
Briloc. Every name, it will be seen, is weighty; ai^ the 
addreeses were well worth preeerying in this pennanest 
form.' ^ * 
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FRIENDS 

* 


A GOOD introduction is the first 
step towards friendship, whether 
between man and man, or between 
a booklover and his books. 

0 

Let The Times LUerarj SttpflemeHt 
be ^ow introduction to the new 
pubhcations that each week brings 
min the press. For 26 ^ears it 
has performed that service for 
thousands of booklovers in all parts 
of the world. 

Its- reviews are famous for their 
‘.impartiality, their vnde knowledge, 
and. their literary charm. No other 
journal can do so much to increase 
your circle of book friends. 

UTERARY 

SUPPLEMENT 

gives week by week reviews of all im¬ 
portant new publications. In addition, 
It contains a leading article upon 
some subject of current literary 
interest; a full bibliography of 
the week’s publications ; notes on 
sales; and other features of interest 
to the booklover. 

Of AU NawmsgmU and Booketatte 

Every Thursday 3d. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 

* Pmi Ffw 

3 mths. fimths. lamths. 

4/4 8/8 17/4 

The Tbnet Uterary Suptlmmt can be ordered 
from NeenateUlt and BoddUdU: or from 
THE PUBLISHER. PRINTING 
HOUSE SQUARE. LONDON. E.C.4 


the 

MODERN GIFT 

for the 

ENTIRE FAMILY 



'On Christmas Day let a Royal Port* 
able begin a long life of usefulness for 
every member of your family. 

They can quickly and pleasantly record 
the many valuable ideas that take life in 
quiet hours at home—and personal corre¬ 
spondence becomes a less exacting task. 

The Royal Portable is made with the 
same precision as the famous, easy-writing 
business model Royal—and you can pay 
while you type if you like. 



PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


lOm TTPEWaiTEIS; 7S, Qm Vktarf.Stawt, EX.4 

Pkom: Royal 7601 (xo Ztf»<s) 

Plaase sand me particulars of tha Royal Portabla 
and details of the Hire-Purchase Terms {439). 

Name . 

Address . 


THE VISfiK.E WRITING MACHINE CO.. LTDh LONDON 
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From English Children’s Costume 
Since 1775 

By ms Brooke 
(Black). 

THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE 


By Canon T. Guy Rogers, M.C., B.D. 
(Sampson Low.) 


7s. 6d. net. 


This very valuable and stimulating book ranges over a 
variety of topics such as those implied in its sub-title, 
'* Problems of Reunion, Sex, Marriage, Women’s Ministry, 
etc.** The background of ^e whole treatment is Canon 
Rogers’s conception of reunion. He hopes for a reunion 
which is not a mere absorption of other Churches by the 
Church of England, but rather a sort of federation in which 
each Church shall keep its own distinctive witness. How, 
this attained, the otlier problems might be dealt with. 
Canon Rogers proceeds to show. His answers to the many 
questions thus raised cannot of course be treated at length 
here. But a word of real welcome must be given to a work 
so thoughtful, so carefully wrought out on a basis of 
impartial inquiry, so finely catholic in spirit. Canon 
Iteers speaks very plainly—for instance, in regard to 
some of the findings of the Lambeth Conference—and is 
obviously impatient with the *' die-hards ” of every 
dOnomination. If every book on Church questions were 
like this, and had as much vision and sympathy behind it, 
some of to-day’s religious problems would seem less 
insoluble than they sometimes do. 


$IMPLE STORIES PROM “PUNCH” 

By Archibald Marshall. 68. Pent.) 

With an ambiguous smile the author turns to the task of 
betraying the foibles of pur history, legend, and next-door 
neighbour (excluding of''course ourselves) in twenty-four 
patently unsophisticated but slyly uproarious tales. Some 
readers may fear that Mr. Marsh^ is rather over dubious as 
to our sense of justice (” The Fur Box ”), and that he is 
not sufiiciently respectful to our leading human belief in the 
' omnipotence of the Public School production (” The 
Caniidbal **), but not even the most carjung can deny the 


ENGLISH 
CHILDREN’S 
COSTUME 
SINCE 
1775 

Drawn and Descritod by Iris 
Brooke. With an Intro¬ 
duction by James Laver. 6s. 
(Black.) 

It is rather alarming to realise, 
as one turns the pages of this 
unique and uncommonly fasci¬ 
nating little book, how dominated 
we have always been by Dame 
Fashion. Miss Brooke has madd 
a careful study of the subject, 
and shows us in {fictures, ampli¬ 
fied by brief word-descriptions, 
the manner in which fashions in 
children’s clothes have changed 
since they first began to vary 
from adult fashions towards 
the end of the eighteenth 
century. From simplicity to 
elaboration and back again 
to simplicity the costumes of 
little boys and girls have progressed through gradual 
tran.<i^tions. Merely from the point of view of general 
interest the book is extremely useful, but to those who for 
any reason want accuracy and precise details it will be more 
useful still, and Miss Brooke is to be congratulated on an 
unusual piece of work capably carried out. 


1838 - 1840 . 




8erirei«igaty of his imagination and humour. The Artist, 
Jumble Sale, and toe Joint of Meat rival toe best ol 
' Moirrow’s delicious drawings, which accompany the 

/j^fipse. ta that Mr. Everyman will meet, with a private 
idlatiops, acquaintances and friends. 



Bx AnhiteM Marriidl 
(BSftfJ. 
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And ' 

LITfRATURE 


the romance 

Of THE 
HEAVENS 

By Gerald Beavis. 

lUastrated. 6s. net. 

(Sampson Low.) 

Thera are two things which 
atoaie one in reading this 
book. First, what an extra¬ 
ordinary knowledge of the 
universe scientists possess, and 
second, more humbling thought, 
what a colossal amount they 
have yet to learn. Let us say 
at once that Mr. Beavis has 
performed his difficult task 
with distinction, and as a 
popular survey of the methods 
by which men explore the 
heavens and the state of our 
knowledge up to date, it is as 
good as anything we have yet 
encountered. The photographs 
are a history in themselves. 

The chief difficulties astrono¬ 
mers had seem to have been 
theological, but now that sort 



From English Children's Costume 
Since S775 

By lr» Brooke 

[black). 


1888-184a 


of repression is past, our 

universe becomes more wonderful to us, and more and THE CASE FOR THE SEA-SERPENT 


more arc we led to detect mind and providential purpose 

behind it. A book like this does much to answer the By R. T. Gould. 12s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


ordinary man’s questions in a way that inspires as well as 

instructs. After reading Mr. Gould’s book, even the most sceptical 



From The Four Leaf Clever 
By Oirfn RnttW 
nioMralod Inr IM MbLum 
iElkiaMaihawS). 


will be inclined to agree that the author has made out 
an exceedingly good case for the existence of this 
semi-mythological monster. Having collected, col¬ 
lated and examined a vast amount of evidence on 
the subject, he is satisfied that the creature exists 
and is either a marine serpent proper or a survival 
of the supposedly extinct pleiosaurus. But whether 
one accepts his conclusions or not, the book makes 
fascinating reading, for of necessity it records many 
sea adventures sufficiently thrilling apart from their 
value as evidence in the case under discussion. 

THE 

BLUE 

RIBAND 

' The Romance of the 
Atlsatic Ferry 
By Charles E. Lee. 6s. 

(Sampson Low.) 

The Blue Riband has long been applied to the 
fastest Atlantic passage between Europe and America, 
but Mr. Lee very properly extends his story to the 
rise and progress of the steamship lines which have 
catered for the transatlantic passenger and mail 
traffic even before Samuel Cunard started the race 
in earnest. And in these days when daring pioneers 
are conquering the air with new epics of courage 
and tragedy, there is an added interest in Mr. Lee's 
chapters on the American, British and German 
struggles to win in speed and size on tiie great 
waters between New World and Old, Nothing is 
omitted: from a table of record runs and details 
of the largest liners down to the many colour and 
half-tone illustrations of famous steamships; from 
BritarntM, the first 1840 Cunarder, to the Nord- 
deutscher Lloyd Europa of 1930. 
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THE I^iRRAlriVB 
OF JASPER 
WEEPLE 

By J. R. Snthexlaiid. 

71. 6d. 

(Elic Partridge.) 

A fliirange land whose 
people are ignorant of 
our world and its ways 
and needs to have its 
customs and beliefs 
logically explained is 
always fascinating 
theme for the satirist. 

Mr. Sutherland employs 
it with much freshness, 
wit and originality in his 
entertaining story, told 
by Jasper Weeple. In 
this instance, the 
m3rSteriouB counlry is 
hidden away somewhere 
in the middle of 
England, some magic 
lias concealed it from 
the makers of maps 
and only an occasional 
wanderer has found the 
way to it. Jasper finds 
the way, guided by an 
old document that comes 
into his hands at Oxford. 

Its inhabitants have a 
habit of falling into deep 
slumber which lasts for 
several years, and is 
only disturbed when a 
stranger accidentally 
roams into their midst 
and kisses the princess. 

Jasper's sojourn in Mid- 
anglia, his 
. extraordi- 
nary ad¬ 
ventures, 
his en¬ 
deavours 
Hi describe 
» familiar 
ings in 
world 
he comes 
^ from to an 
innocent, 
uhenlight- 
e n e d , 
newly 
- .awakened 
^ .peojae, are 
' related 
' with de- 
' liei ou s 
. humour. 

But the 
,s c,ep tic 
6 ','may, if he 
wis hes, 
the 
.of 

\ nndh, tifcw 



who doubted the 
tality of his young 
r^tive when, having 
disappeared into obit- 
vion, he returned with 
such an amasing expla¬ 
nation of his absence. 



From H] 


and Lore 


[ystenrandL 
of Monsters 


/C. J.S.1_, _ ^ 

Utams d* Norgai0). 


** Da Monstrorum Na^ura. ' 
PoRTUNio Lioerua, 1684. 
(Bnfisvttd br J. Bap. Bliiaelna, M.B.) 



' .... iiiiiiim—— 

Am m Mid n. iMne. rf 

Holland, sdra-a 
Ur l|i» ComiS twntfia 
(LoegMei). 


. Tpu nntiiaiioa op WiujMM 111 iwiw 
AHwiciiiiv istih 


By Concordia Merrel. *. 

78 . 6d. . 

(Hodder A Stoufl^ton.J 

How charming • and 
simple, how countrified 
and sweet is this 
heroine, Sally 1 She ia 
as white as milk, as red 
as roses and as frisky 
as an innocent lamb. 

Sally didn't scamp her 
work (in the hat shop 
that gave such a starva¬ 
tion wage) ,* Sally didn't 
dance all night and every 
night; Sally didn't talk 
about boys; Sally didn't 
make casual dates; nor 
did she use rouge or 
lipstick. Naturally they 
couldn't make head or 
tail of Sally." She is 
kidnapped in a very 
charming sort of way 
in a long, low, lovely car 
by a young 
man who 
says to 
her: "You 
see, butter¬ 
cups and 
daisies 
was my 
standard, 
and you 
absolutely 
come up 
to it." 
Read the 
romance 
yourself to 
see why he 
carried her 
off. The 
film studio 
is f ealisii- 
cally pic¬ 
tured 

the film 
actresses 
are vividly 
outlined. 
For the 
young and 
8 e n t i - 
mental this 
is the ¥S^ 



FfWfM Cinderella 

{D$mh) 


A ROVaL rOOTMAN PINPS 
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I^ATH^R CHRISTMAS. 

HIS BOOKSHELF 

Whatever there be of slump or sadness in the world, 
Father Christmas will have none of it. 

He comes in as jolly as ever, with his gifts for good b03rs 
and girls and even fpr bad ones. Christmas gift-books 
for children have been coming back in increasing numbers 
since the War. When the Christmas gift-books dwindled 
we shed at least a lot of rubbish. 1 can remember a pre- 
War time when many books for children tended to be 
blatantly foolish. I am sure the children would have none 
of them, but one felt sorry for the poor child upon whom 
some indiscriminating person had foisted such a folly. 
I find nothing foolish in the Christmas gift-books of this 
year. Though they are all good in a degree, the best of 
all are those written for children by writers of quality, 
who still understand the mind of a child and realise the 
effect on the child's mind of what it reads. 

Easily first in my budget comes Laurence Housman's 
“ Turn Again Tales.” ‘ This book will mean happiness to 
the child who receives it. Laurence Housman is a poet 
of distinction, as well as an artist. He has put his mind 
and heart into these charming tales, simple, gay and 
beautiful. The children who pore over this book will 
learn precious things from it. I commend it most heartily 
to all who would choose a book for children. It sends one's 
mind back to those early short stories of Mr. Housman’s 
which were instinct with the Franciscan spirit. The book 
is charmingly illustrated and produced in a way that befits 
the matter. 

" The Heroes of Asgard " • reminds one of the very 
excellent novels of Annie Keary which had so high a repute 



FtJm^Ko. 8 Joy Street Mr. Darpom and * 

{Blackwell, his frirnd. 


in the last half of last century. She may be forgotten in 
the wild rush of books to-day; if she were here to say it 
she might say perhaps, as Wordsworth said to Coleridge— 
or vas it the other way about ?—" Let us stand aside while 
this crowd goes by.” Her ” Heroes of 
Asgard” at least is not forgotten. Here is 
a charming new edition for the children. 



illustrated by C. K. Brock, which might 
pair worthily with Laurence Housman's 
book. I'here is wit and imagination in 
these stories and a knowledge of what will 
appeal to che mind of a child. There will 
be much delight for the winter evenings by 
the nursery fire with this reissue of a book 
which the children’s ciders loved long ago. 

For children who will delight in the last 
two books reviewed ” No. 8, Joy Street ” » 
will make a joyous third. I have my Joy 
Streets up to No. 4, and 1 shall certainly 
fill the gap. because these annuals are just 
the kind of books to be borrowed from the 
nursery by discriminating grown-ups. Like 
all Mr. Basil Blackwell's publications, it is 
beautifully produced with an originality in 
design which takes the eye and the heart at 
once. The colour plates are quite beautiful, 
and when I give a few names from the list 
of contributors, it will be enough to vouch 
for the quality: Laurence Housman, Algernon 
Blackwood, Madeleine Nightingale, Eleanor 
Farjeon—ail the names are those who have 
the art of writing for the children and their 
elders. There is a piquancy in Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood's presence, and 1 am delighted;^ 
to find again Mr. Compton Mackenzie among 
the contributors to this children’s annual. 
Since he wrote his first book for childrmi 
—that midsummer book full of beauty, with 
quips and cranks and imagination and 
fantasy^l have closed my esres to the 
Compton Mackenzie of the novels and have 
rejoiced in this, onel 

This book is so exceUent that one . looks 
for one or two names expecting to find them*. 
Hose Fyleman and Walter de la Maze come 
to mind, and ''No, 9, Joy Street" iibould 
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BOOKS 



Froffi Wam’s Pleaiure Book 
for ChUdren 
(Wmme). 


give us a story by Mr. Denis Mackail—but even vith 
these omissions the book is admirable. Every nursery 
should have the whole set of Joy Street. There is nohhing 
better among the children's books. 

Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson has given us " The Book of 

Simon/’* inspired 
doubtless by his own 
little son. The allur¬ 
ing little picture on 
the cover draws one 
on to read, but one 
comes to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is rather 
the book for adoring 
parents than for 
children. Mr. Hutchin¬ 
son's "If Winter 
Comes" had a suc¬ 
cess. which 1 had 
heard ascribed to the 
fact that most men 
saw something of 
themselves in the 
hero. Many children 
might see something 
of themselves in 
Simon, but 1 am not 
sure that the objective 
is the best way to 
From The Adventures of Mr. Woggins please the children 

who are seldom 
lOoUtns). ... 

interested m > each 

other. The child 1 know best at this time has listened 
attentively to the reading aloud of a novel in proof, 
showing so much interest tliat his elders were puzzled, 
till they made the discovery that he took 
all the grown-upi in the story for children. 

Their ways must have been piquant, taken 
for the ways of children, but no doubt the 
patient listener of six years was the more 
interested because of the unexpectedness. 

There is a certain egoism in children that 
would prevent their being immensely 
interested in the minds and ways of other 
small children unless they had a wicked 
appeal. Mr Hutchinson’s book is certain to 
be bought largely by the parents. 

Once again “ The Greatest Story in the 
World '* is told for children in the “ Greatest 
Gift.”^ by Maurice Kerr and Eleanor £. 



Helme, with coloured |^tes by Harold 
Copping. Doubtl^ thb children never 
tire of this story. The book is composed 
of episodes from the Old Testament lead*- 
ing up to the New Testament, told in a 
simple explanatory way to prepare the 
children for a further knowledge later on. 
It is sure to be much in demand this 
Christmas. 

And now we come to the Christmas 
Annuals, always so surprisingly good and 
cheap and so diversified in their contents. 
" Arthur Mee’s Story Book *’ * strikes an 
original note in these annuals. It is com¬ 
posed of stories, every one true, which 
appeared in the ChUdren*s Newspaper, 
Each of these stories is written al^ut 
some wonderful true tale of courage, 
self-sacrifice, self-abnegation. Nothing 
could be better for growing boys and 
girls. The stories deal with all the ages 
and inclusiveness is shown by the telling 
of something so recent, so easily over¬ 
looked by the general reader, as the story 
of Kevin O'Higgins's condemnation of Rory 
O’Connor to death as a hard duty, and the 
recognition his motive met with when Rory O’Connor left 
all he possessed to the friend who had so condemned him. 
This annual is of the stuff to make brave men and women. 

Here are all the old favourites in " Granny’s Book of 
Fairy Stories ’’ ^—^it is very ample and one misses none of 
the immortalities which have descended from child to child 
through the years of the world. The stories are told with 
a simple picturesqueness and just enough humour—for be 
it remembered that children have their own sense of humour 
and arc apt to take their fairy stories seriously. This is 
an amazing tliree-and-sixpenny worth. 

" Cassell’s Annual ’’ * is another full and excellent 
Annual, but one feels a little blankly that we often do not 
know who to thank for the pleasant stories and pictures. 
However, Cassell’s Annual is an old and tried friend, and 
the children will not ask any questions when it comes to 
their lot to receive it once again, because the children are 
faithful, and " good wine needs no bush" might have 
been their adage. 

" Warne’s Pleasure Book for Children *’ * has a gay 
gold cover which is a symbol in itself of the good things 


** If you FLaABB, I'VB HURT 
MY FOOT I" 


Tail-pibob to " Lobbtbr Pots." 



and Brownie 
By Idak^ntoul Outhwaito 

{Black). ^ 


Bunny busy with hib pbn. 
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From Heroes of Asgard 
ByG A andb keary 
{Macmillan) 


HiAo-miOB. 


within it These stories and pictures are lor little children, 
and nicelv calculated to please them, and there are the 
things children love-birds and beasts and all manner of 
good and pleasant thmgs. ** Wame’s Pleasure Book ** is 
fittmgly named As regards small children, it should 
mnch ffay* the cares of nurses and mothers, keeping the 
little ones happy and content while the ordmary tasks are 
being accomplished, 

“ Open and See ** is another of these children's Annuals 
of whidi the same things can be said. You need not pass 
1 ^ Open and See " when choosing a book for small children 
•* The Children's Treasury ** ** is J a little different 

m tiMt, ***** 

-I —- ”■_ - well as their 

eyes There are 

from Old Man of the Thb Nutbatkr. all sorts of m- 
ii,MiiSwoo*«od 

ironlmn) relieve 

the tedium 



From The White Man's 
Garden 

By Mervyn Skipper 
{hlkin Mathews) 


A VOUNQ Pblican 
ALIQHTBD ON A TRBB 
ABOVB THBM. 


Thb Nutbatbr. 


o^too much reading, for children 
love vanety It is a winter store 
^hiottse agamst tedium in the long 
afternoons 

"Bunny and Browme comes 
oat of its due place m thfl review 
I should have placed it between 
'* The Heroes of Asgard " and No 
8 , Joy Street," II it was only for its 
charming pictures I thmk they 
are quite the prettiest of any of 
the ^nstmas gift*booka I have 
seen this year The little stones 
in which Bunny and Brownie 
figure are told with just the right 
ilmpUcity and naiuH^ for imagma- 
tive nursery readers. Mn Ouih- 
waite 18 a very notable addition 
to the workers m children's htera- 
taro* The children deserve the 
beat we can give them, and the 
pictures m this book are certainly 
ii the best, while the letterpress ts 
In happy keeping with them What 
4 mxt delid^tful, moth«wuiged fames I 
One wants to be a child again to 
possesa this book. 

Kathabine Tynan 


"Turn Again Tales ’ By Laurence Huu&man 73 6d 
net (Blackwell)—‘ I ht llcroch of Asgaid By A and B 
Keary Illustrated by C L Brock K 1 (>s net (Macmillan ) 

—• No 8 Joy Street ' (»'U<kwel1 )—* * The Book of Simon * 
By A S M Hutchinson 7s 6d net (Hodder & Stoughton ) 
—» " The Greatest Gift ' By Maunct Kerr and Eleanor E 
Helmc los 6d net (RTS )—• " Arthur Mee b Story Book " 
7s bd net (Hodder d. Stoughton )—’ " Granny s Book of 
Fairy Stones 3b 6d net (Blackic)—• Cassell s C hildren s 
Annual ' 5s net —• " Warne s Pleasure Book (Wame )— 
10 Open and See ' 2S 6d net (Wells Gardner) “ The 

C hildren s Treasury " 2S bd net (Nelson)—“ Bunny and 
Brownie ’ By tda Kentoul Outhwaite los bd net (Black) 



From Turn Again Talss 
By LturiiiN Hoaunn 
{BlaekvaU), 


A QANOBII and NIi QBBBBt 
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BOOKS 


OI.DMAMOF 
t»S WOODS 

Bf Marcos Woodward. 


•a ■ ' , . 

M. 6(3tt ‘ (Touladii.) 


A ooHoction of lig^t-hearted. and highly instructive 
ygms given by “ Old Man " to Boy Scouts on their rambles. 
We had best quote, to give some idea of the sort of thing 
that Is found between these charming covers: 

" One question/' said Joe, by no means indined for 
hare hunting. " How fast can a hare run ? " 




From Cartwheels and Catkins 

By Wilfrid Thorley 

iSkt^lor), 


OLD TIME FAIRY 
TALES AND 
NURSERY 
RHYMES 

3S* 6d. (Raphad Tuck.) 

No matter how many 
new rhymes and stories are 
introduced, we very much 
doubt if they will ever be 
allowed to oust the old 
,&vourites. Here 
is an exceUent col¬ 
lection of the latter, 
containing all the 
good old "regu¬ 
lars," and many 
lesser known ones 
besides. The choice 
of illustrator has 
been particularly 
happy, for Miss 
Jennie Harbour has 
given a fresh and 
delicately whimsi¬ 
cal depiction of many old familiars, both in colour 
and black-and-white; in each case the treatment 
is equally pleasing. It is a delightful addition to 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck's popular " Golden Treasury " 
Library. 


THE WORLD’S BEST STORIES 
FOR CHILDREN 

Selected by Winifred Biggs. 7s. 6d. (Jacks.) 

Here is a book that will surely settle all age 
difficulties between six and sixteen, and completely 
overlook those of sex altogether. By thus dis- 
Thb Witch, posing of two outstanding problems the compiler 
of this collection has won our real gratitude. 
We need do no more than give a few of the 
authors' names whose stories are included: Walter da la 


From The Atlantic 

By Stanley Rogen 
{Harr Op), 


** Not so fast as a cheetah, supposed to be the fastest 
animal in the world over short distances; and not so 
fast as the greyhound, which can cover a quarter of a 
mile in twenty seconds. A hare can gallop at from thirty 
to thirty-five miles an hour. This 1 have often proved 
when in a car at night." 

Nature's romance is assuredly more interesting than 
any other, and here, for half-a-crown, is a gift-book that 
must illuminate every young and eager mind. We are 
^ul of the pictures, and emphatically commend the 
vbhime. 



Fiom Old Tins Faicy Tales and 
nursery Rhymes 

{BophaaTui^), 


Mare, Katherine Mansfield, Sir Edward Abbott Parry, 
E. Nesbii, A. A. Milne, Eleanor Farjeon, besides numerous 
others. 



From The World’s Best Stories 
for Children 
Sttoetadhy Wimfwl BIsp 
. . (Nffwn). 


CiNDBRSkLA. 


Hi MTURNBD TO 
HIS nooTt.'* 
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THE ^HITE MAN’S 
GARDEN 

By Merv3ni Skipper. 

with illustrations by the Author. 6s. net. 

(Elkin Mathews & Marrot) 

This is a t>ook not to be missed, by the author of 

'* The Meetmg 

^ ^ Pool.** It IS a J 

! > tale, or rather, 

I / a scries of con- 

l nected tales, 

(\ f n 

\ r garden of the 

P )| White Man 

^ r A 

V ^ pnmanly 

a book for 
^ w children, ds 
Kipling's 

Books ” were 
books for 

^ -(^C) (luldren 1 n 

Y j this Garden" 

mBt numerous 

trees an d 
shrubs of 

€ c ^ Borneo talk 

and tell tales, 
and in so doing 
reveal a great deal 
to us that a mere 
botamst might 

mentioning 
I he stones are 
amusing, cun- 

artenstic. The 
White Man, 
his wife, and 

/fOfN Granny's Book of Thu Uqlv 50n are 

OuoHuiua. ^ 

to be packing 

their pobsessionb, they go away over the sea, and the 
garden wonders about it, and is glcd to be nd of 
disciphne Later, the garden is lonely and overgrown, and 
uncomfortable, and it wishes the White Man back again 
.It suffers, it tells stones, and m course of time the White 












Ffom The Child's Own 
(Ar.S S U ) 


' New wHRaa do wr do P ' 


Ifom Granny's Book of 
Fairy Stones 
{mach%$) 


Duoklino. 


Man, who has been away because there was a Great War, 
comes back agam. llie style of the book is easy and 
charmmg, and the illustrations are most excellent The 
aohd yet delicate work of the tropical trees is only 
nvalled by the nonchalance of the Chinese Boy who 
earned the Emperor’s snuff-box, or the down-dropped 
eyel ds of the Rajah's youngest daughtei or—but they must 
be seen e ourselves have been diarmed 


THE NURSERY 
BOOK 

3s Od (Nelson) 

A large book, with large bold type, so suitable for the 
little ones who are just beginning to read, and a real pro¬ 
fusion of pictures of all si/es and colourings One poem, 
" The rarmer’s Boy,*’ takes up quite a number of pages 
and covers the whole range of the formydxd, growing in 
snowball fashion There is another version of the woman 
who hved in a shoe, this time it is a wee httlc mouse, and 
slie and her family are shown on one of the attractive colour 
plates 








CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 



From Little People's Annual ** Thb mick sanq choruses.” 

{Raphoa Tuck), 


CINDERELLA 

Illustrated by Frederick Spuigin. 

2 S. 6d. (Dean.) 

" Gnderella" is the hardiest 
of perennials among children's 
literature, and here it is in still 
anotiier edition, with three other 
favourite fairy tales—" Beauty and 
the Beast," " The Sleeping Beauty " 
and " Puss in Boots." Produced 
in a large, attractively shaped 
volume, with coloured front board 
and many admirable illustrations 
in colour and line, and printed in 
very bold, clear t3rpe, a better 
edition could not be desired at the 
price. It should easily be a best 
seller among tlie season's gift- 
books for young people. 


LITTLE PEOPLE^S ANNUAL 

4 S. (Raphael Tuck.) 

The quite small children are delightfully provided foi in 
this generous collection of stories, vcr.ses, puzzles and 
pictures galore. We quite envy the grown-ups who have 
the opportunity of sharing in the fun. 

Two very good points to note are 
the clear, large type and the unusually 
heavy paper which should stand 
harder wear than is generally the 
case. I'ive particularly delightful 
colour plates form a sequence of 
nursery pictures which make one long 
to lift them out and frame them. 


PLEASURE BOOK FOR BOYS. 

2S. (id. (Warne) 

Here is a collection oE good stories interspersed with a 
few articles. It will while away man\ a dull hour on a 
wet day. Tlie illustrations both i n colour and line add to 
the charm of the volume Parents faced with tlie problem 


THE p'A 

PLAYTIME ANNUAL-1931 

6s. (Amalgamated Press) 

This is an Annual specially planned, i' ■ 

we realise, for the entertaining of 1 — 

children. There are stories in it of f _ 1 - 

course, and verses, and pictures, but 
the marked feature of the volume ^ 

Ue* in the puzdes and games, the The Ptaytime Annual 

jokes and jobs, the wcaltli of sug- {Amaigamated /hr«). 

gestions for heads and hands to think 
out and do. There is a play to act, there are codes in wliich 
the children can write to one another and keep up all the 
thrill of a secret correspondence. Instructions are given 
for ma-lring easy toys. Scores of interesting tilings are 
given for children to guess, and ask, and make. Indeed it 
is a play box in itself, able to keep a big party sufficiently 
noisy, or a family quietly employed. And gay colouis 
roUick from cover to cover. 









From Bo-Peep's Bumper Book 
{AmalganuUcd Press). 


il Widow Martha was walking out 

). WITH THE LITTLE ONES. 

of providing literature at Christmas time for boys between 
the ages of thirlcon and fifteen couldn't do better than 
secure this year's " Pleasure Book." 

NOT AN ORDINARY GIRL 

13 y May Baldwin. od. (Chambers.) 

May Baldwin is one of those authoresses who help to belie 

b thc often lieard 

statement tbat no 

How Milly Mouse was saved Athalie is a de¬ 
lightful creation. 
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From Rosamund Takes the Lead Sombonb wab tappinq very 

By K. H. Cowper OBNTLY ON HBR DOOR. 

{lilackie). 


ROSAMUND TAKES THE LEAD 

By E. E. Cowpcr. 3s. Tid. (Blackic.) 

Miss E. E. cArpcr has herself for so many years " taken 
|lie lead " in writing for school maidens the breathless, 
terse and thoroughly improbable yet convincing adventure 
ftor/, that there is no doubt the talc of Rosamund will 
find many readers. Of tli<\.moro delicate literary graces 
the story is entirely bare ; it is hurriedly, almost mechani¬ 
cally told, but there is no cessation in tlie ripple of the 
narrative. Rosamund is determined, backed by her school 
friend Ina a i a plucky little lad called Adam, to clear 
up all the terrors that hang round Lakewood Manor. 
She catches sight of that sinister thing, the Ghost Van, and 
her bright eyes are open for every sinister sign, and she 
never tiinches in her purpose. S’^our sporting girl will 
read the iKiok and like Rosamund, but we have never met 
any Rosamund such as this in real life. 


THE BIBLE STORY IN 
MODERN ART 

218. (R.T.S.) 

What can one say of such a book more than that the text 
is from the Bible and that it contains sixty-four large colour 
plates from the original paintings by Harold Copping. 
Mr. Copping has brought back from the Holy Land a 


vast store of impreasionB and ehatacteristic detail and 
to these he has allied all those distinctive qualities 
which have made his work so valued. There ia no 
need to speak here of its strength and digmty. its 
rich warmth of colouring and vital suggestion of 
the Eastern atmosphere, it is far too well known. 
Nowhere, despite the large number of plates, can 
we see the least bint of hasty work, and though 
everyone will naturally have their favourites, each 
picture carries its own illuminating ana persuasive 
charni. 


‘^YELLERLEGS” 

By L. C. Douthwaite. 3s. Od. (Chaml.crs.) 

“ Ycllerlegs ” is the slang name for members of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and this is the tale 
of a young constable, put in command of a par¬ 
ticularly rough and dangerous district. He overcame 
his first enemy, a giant nicknamed Goliath, and turned 
him into a friend ; but lie had other quarry to tackle. 
His exciting adventures make absorbing reading, and 
the drama intensifies when he falls into tlie hands of 
his two deadliest foes and is left tied to a tree to be 
devoured by wolves. How he escapes, to be 
captured again, and finally through his heroism wins 
promotion, forms the thrilling climax of a thoroughly 
good yarn for boys. 

The Mounted T*olice are. favourite heroes of the 
(ilm; they have.even been made the heroes of musical 
comedy. Here, in book form, they will be equally 
a; predated by the boys of to-day as were the trappers 
and redskins wdio preceded them by the boys of 
yesterday. 






CHILDREN'S 

BOOKS 


THE LUCK OF THE OAKLEIGHS 

By Irene Mossop 28 net (Warno) 

"When Oakieigh's luck afar doth roam» 

An Oakleigh maid shall bring it home " 

The Oakleigh Luck “ roamed " at the beginnmg of this 
story for girls. The old and honoured firm of Thomas 
Oakleigh & Son, seed merchants, was seriously threatened 
with rum, the beautiful home of the four girls, Delphinium, 
Geranium, Nigella and Petunia, was let to a stranger, and 
they themselves were sent to the care of a charming lady 
who undertook to care for and educate them with five 
others who were already with her The chronicle of their 
hfe while with Miss Ambrose is rather ' off the lines " of 
the usual school story, and it makes /ery attractive reading 
The Oakleigh Luck does come home again, and the loyalty 
and sturdy friendliness of Nigella, the chronicler, bnngs it 
about The nine girls of the story are well worth meeting 
and the everyday hfe at Miss Ambrose s is naturally and 
often amusingly shown 


EVERY BOY'S HOBBY ANNUAL 

6 s (Amalgamated Press) 

This IS excellent in its ronception and admirably rarned 
out It IS packed with intngiiiiig luies for the boy who 
likes to use his hands Here he may loam how to laise 
Pepjx^i s Ghost compound imisible inks, tonstrurt a two 
valve set, manufactuie a c utlerv labmet and learn all the 
tncks that can be done with matches Tins is a very 
inadequate resum of the contents of i reilh admirable 
gift-book At the end ot a month it should lx* well thumbed, 
and at the end of a year in spib of the cvcellcnt papei on 
which it IS printed it should b( in tatters 



From Dream.o*-Day Jill '* Holoino their breath, they 

]{y I vrline M ll^llianis WATCHED THE BEAUTIFUL 

(Cassr/Z) FIGURE SLOWLY FLOAT DOWN 

THE 8TAIR8.'' 

THE WISHING WOOD. 

By Maigarct Beatrice lodge 
Ss (C)jtford Piess) 

Whimsical, onginal, amusing charming—^it is hard to 
sum up m a word the outstanding quality^of Miss Lodge’s 
pleasing story for children Miss Lodge keeps a very firm 
iiold on the everyday world and her characters are real 
people, yet she is conscious all the time of magic things 
unexpectedly mixed up with ordinary ones When the 
twins, Celia and Delia went to stay in the country with 
their great-aunt Susan and great uncle James they dis¬ 
covered by accident a magic place m the wood where wishes 
came tnie This story is of how they coaxed different 
^Hople to the spot and made them express their dearest 
wish— and what happened when each wish in turn was 
realised The illustiations by Miss A H Watson are full 
of hfe and tncigy and have caught the refreshing atmo¬ 
sphere winch liaunts tlie Ixiok from bcginijing to end. 


From The Greatest Gift While Jacob was talkino 

By ICcurioa tej^Fltanor B Htlme WITH THEM RaOHBL OAMB 
(A 7 . 5 ). TOTHIWCU. 


CHATTERBOX 

ys (Simpkm Maisli ill) 

This IS the sixty-thnd .ippt iramc of this doughty 
\olume, siir 1 y a noble achievement, and from a glance at 
the contents this venc rabk tavounte has lost none of its 
vigour To liegm with there arc two excellent serial 
stones, which are interspeiscd with a remarkable range of 
gciieial knowledge article ‘ nature notes, short stones and 
poems Ihese, added to the eight plates in colour and 
over two hundred and twenty black-and-white illustra¬ 
tions, form a gci **^ous and nchly varied feast 
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hrom GoUiwog Island 

lly Draycot M 1 l11 

{ISlack) 


GOLLIWOG 
ISLAND 

By Draycot M Pdl 
Od (Black) 

The hero of this story 
for young children is a 
little boy called Tony] 
who IS much surprised one 
night when his golliwog 
begins to talk, and 
announces, in a perfectly 
ordinaly voice, that he is 
a king—King of Golliwog 
Island lo that island 
Tony IS spinted away in a 
magic boat, and there he 
is introduced to the I'airy 
Queen at the Court of 
blowers He has many 
adventuies among dwarfs 
and elves before being 
captuied b y 
the King of 
the D1 a g o n 
riies, from 
whom he 
IS finally 
rescued by the 
(tolden Beetle 
All very young 
folk with a 
spark of fanev 
will enjoy this 
tale which has 
four colouicd 
plates and 
other illustra- 

Tummy ” had 

HBLPKO TO DO 
THB WORK 


TOYS 

By C W Beaumont 5s (Beaumont) 

This dainty little book of rhymes is wiitten and pub 
lished by Mr Beaumont and atti actively dec 01 ated b\ Eileen 
Mayo 1 aking the «ilph diet tin ough each letter pros idcs a 
topic for one or more fgenei ally moie) \ ersc s in true nuiser^ 
language, to which the pictuns ato idmirabH adipted 


^BLACKIE’S GIRL’S ANNUAL 

(Blackie) 


others, games, needlework, and a play”which is ' actaNe' 
From cover to cover the volume is packed with good thmgs 

SEVEN SUSPECTS 

By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 7s 6d net 
(Skeffington) 

Four murders and a suicide is surely a full allowance 
even for " Dead Man s Gulch " m California But the 
Lymans were a terrible bad lot, and with two of them 
' bumped off' foi a start, and then two more because 



Pantomimes 

{CasstUi, 


they knew too much, wall might Jimmy Lane, author of 
numerous successful films, exclaim, " As usual, Ma Bascum 
IS right Only the Lymans were murdered and 1 should 
say it was a good nddanceBut Ma Bascum was a 
culinary genius cmd her passion for providing marvellousl) 
appetising dishes of quail and blueberry (let alone ** venison 
pot pic with cranberry tarts to follow ") left no room for 
sympathy with people like the I ymans " If ever there 
was a bunch that needed killm' it was them ** However 
it's a pretty puz/le the authors of this exciting mystery 
btorv set the reader, and the seciet is most carefully kept 


Among the annuals for girls this 
season, Blackie s ' stangjls well to 
the fore as regards handsome ap¬ 
pearance and altractive contents 
There arc stones in it galore to 
suit both t j homc-kccping and the 
adventurous tastes, stones by wnters 
who understand girls I hen also 
there are articles which, even alone, 
would make a fascinating book 
One of these is by Violet M Methlcy, 
who tells of the successful plan made 
by a girl hving n? the country who 
could not leave home and yet needed 
to make money Iht plan- The 
Amateur Actor Aid Association *' 
makes capital and inspinng read¬ 
ing 1 hen, that girl s f.n ounte, 
Angela Brazil, fells aliout colours, 
some of the common superstitions, 
and why they came Margaret 
Middleton tells us how to make a 
perfect tent Poems are here too, 
coloured Ulustrations as well as 
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herb be dragons 

A Book of Children's Verse 

By F. Gwynne Evans. Illustrated by George Morrow. 

7 B. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

" So I think I’ll stay on land and be a highwayman instead, 
And ride about in moonlight with a price set on my 
head; 

I’ll wear lace ruffles on my sleeves, a mask upon my 
face, 

And astonish all the ladies by my gallantry and grace 



From Dream Days Then hb was called upon 

By Kenneth Grahame FOR TRICKS, SUOOLINQS, BTa 

{John Lane). 


" 1 will thoubc iicli x>eopif only tu relieve them of then 
w«*sdth; 

To the poor ones I’ll give money to buy wine to dnnk 
my health ,* 

And when for years I've baffled all the efturts of the 
XKilice 

I'll settle down at last and be a Justice of tlie Peace.” 

So sings the young man who couldn't be a pirate because 
he suffered trom seasickness—one of the many delightful 


people and animals 
and strange creatures 
you will meet in this 
compamon volume to 
” Ihiffin Puma and Co.” 
Both pictures and 
verses arc highly 
amusing, and not only 
children will find them 
sol 


TOLD 

By Compton 

Mackenzie. Os 

(Oxford Press.) 

A collection of 
stories and poems sure 
of a wide and ap¬ 
preciative public is 
Mr. Compton Mac¬ 
kenzie’s new book 
for children, ” Told.” 
Illustrated by various 
artists, with four 
colour plates by Miss 
A. H. Watson, both 
verses and tales have 
a quaint humour 
which grown-ups as 
well as cliildren will 
thoroughly enjoy 
Whether you like the 
Dickensian type of 
Christmas story such 
as " The Fairy God- 
Daughter,” or a 
fantasy like ’’Mabel 
in Queer 'Street,” or 
such odd, [imaginative 
tales as ” Candlelight 
Cottage,” “ The Un¬ 
pleasant Visitors ” [or 
” The Adventures of 
Two Chairs,” you aio 
sure to be jdeased- - 



Mabel in Ouebr Strbbt. 

From Told 

By Compton Mjckenito 
{filackweU). 


so long ns you arc 

young enough in spirit—because All. Mackenzie has made 
variety the key-note of lus book. A safe gift this to choose 
for any Iniy or girl with a taste for leading and the ability 
to recognise good writing. 



UNDER THE 
FOEMAN'S FLAG 

By Robert Leighton. 2 s. (Pilgnm 

Piess) 

Mr. I.cighton’s hind never loses its 
cunning aad his new liook is full of 
vigour and dramatic force. It is a 
story of the Spanish Armada, and of 
four young Enghsh people—a girl, two 
youths of quality and a tutor—^who, 
crossing the Channel, unwittingly ran 
foul of the Spanish fleet and ” went 
through the battle of the Armada, 
and passed through peril and privation 
under the shadow of the Foeman's 
Flag ” Full of thrilling incidents and 
exciting descriptions of naval warfare, 
it is just the kind of stirring adventure 
book every healthy boy likes to read. 
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From Dorothy’s Dilemma “ What arb you going to 

By Klde ,1. Oionhani DOi D.C. P " 

{Chambers). 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 

(Blackie.) 

A monster Annual, with twenty-four coloured pictures, 
A eighty other illustrations and fifty stories and short poems, 
this magnificent book for boys and girls is undoubtedly 
^ ore of the best annuals published this Christmas. The 



contributors include many well-known writets^ 
and everything has been dono to give newness 
and variety to the contents. Plays and a song 
are among the items that will win esi)ecial favour, 
and there are all sorts of stories to appeal to 
every sort of taste. The illustrations, bo& plain 
and coloured, reach a very high level, and 
altogether the production is one that leaves little 
room for criticism. 



From BUckie's Children’s 
Annual 
{Blackie). 


Loivdoty ir 
ea>pit»l 
or riv&lvbi*p 
tivut oi\ec' 
tivrouqk. 

kaip* 


The Claokworn 

QOVBRNBBa 


BOBBETY 
THE BROWNIE 

By May Wynne, is. (Wame.) 

Another of the little " Welcome ” series. Here 
is the story par excellence for the little maid of 
eight or ten. Bobbety meant to be such a par¬ 
ticularly good Brownie, and such a great joy to 
mother! But when she tried to help, how hard 
she found it I She got hot and flustered trying 
to clean the grate, and it ended up by refusing to 
shine. She broke grannie's cherished blue vase, 
she could not chop the toughest bacon she'd ever 
met, and while she was fetching the cutting-out 
scissors to see if they would do. Gyp' the dog ate 
it all up. And mothwi looked so dreadfully 
worried, although she was kind about it. Miss 
Wynne, who dedicates her charming and natural 
tale to the Brownies of the 8th and 9th Victoria' 
Dock packs, is to bp congratulated on anoilifir 
success. 
















thb book op adventure 
and sport 

6s (Raphael Tuck) 

Many authors and many artists luve combined 
to produce this volume for sport loving Ixiys and 
girls, too, we tlunk The ‘ send olf ” is What 
Sport Has Done for England,” by Haiold M 
Abrahams, who was captain of the British Athletic 
Team Olympic (lames in 1928 It ts a capital 

a 1 1 u 1 e on 

^ ^ 

From GuneFnh of the Paeifle: /''f 

Southern Californian and Mexican vN.dcs as 

By G C Thomas, Tun , and G C. Thomas 3rd Seoul 1 hc 

(f %pp%ncott) K r e a t Jack 

Hobbs has 

something to say about tricket r H iemme 
tells ” How 1 Swam the Channel ’ An cx cham- 


something to say about tricket r H iemme 
tells ” How 1 Swam the Channel ’ An cx cham¬ 
pion writes about tennis I he appeal of the book 
is wide Appropiiate stones are interspeised and 
the illustrations by well known at lists C F 
Brock, K 1 , Bernaid (inbble, 1 red Burhanan 
and others, arc on a high levtl, six of them being 
full page coloured plates It is a h\el\ volume, 
with much sound sense in it 
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TEENS 

ByLowstMack -s (Pilgum Press) 

Ihis tale of a schofilf.itl fiicnrlsliip in SmIikv is 
a school story quite out of the common It is not all 


Prom Cross and Sword : A Story 
of Joan of Arc 

Ur Ktr 
{Chumbeti,) 


ROBIN UTTBRKD A ORV. ANO 
WITH ONB BOUND HB WAS 
AT THB STRANQBR'S BIDS. 


aic lemaikabl} will diawn and the whole stot> is so natural 
om leels it mu I bi to an extent autobiogiaphic il 1 cnnicS 
ill hugs at the cvammation, lui inoitihcation at only just 
passing, hei adoration of Mitbi], tliiii founding of a school 
jiapci—all IS chaniiingl\ told, and maivcllous value for 
two shillings I 




m 


From Boyi ’ Book of Trabu 
{Dean), 


A POWBRNUL TANK 
BNQINB AT WORK 
AT THB DOCKS. 


im 






about school life, for the homes of Lenme Leighton and her 
fnend, Mabel James—such different homes '—and LennieS 
mother and father and brother and three young sisters play 
promment ports in the hves of the two girls. The characters 


From The Book of Adventure 
end Sport 
{Raphoa Tu.*) 


A Dbbpbratb Haxard. 
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ZOO AND ANIMAL ANNUAL 

Edited by H Mortimer liattcn F 7 S 5s (CoUins) 

All children, it is said, are fond of animals however 
indifferent they may grow to them m later life, and it is 
certainly extraordinaiy how interested childien invariably 
are in all forms of animal life This splendid book of 



From Zoo end Animal ELaPHAHTS enjovino a dip 
Annual 

Edited by H Mortimer Batten 
{Colltns) 


animal stones, with special articles on such subjects as 
'* An Indoor Aquarium ’ and ' A /oo of Our Own * will 
prove of immense attraction to niimcioiis Ixiys and girls— 
though it IS a pity children should l)c encouraged to keep 
birds and animals in ciptisity, Utltci that tlu\ should 
read about them and kain how to watch them ni then 
natural slate Ihc Iniok is jiioiiiscK ilhisli tied. 



/ rom The House In the Water a finest and most 

Uy Ills G D Rrbeits PRETENTIOUS MUSKRAT 

^Ward, Loch), HOUSE HE had ever 


SEEN 

FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

2s od. ml. Gaidnci ) 

Here is a big, gay Annual for the young people of aliout 
the age that still believes in 



fames We do not mean to 
say that this is a book full ol 
I iiry stones it ceitcunlv is not 
but in addition to short tales of 
evervday bo>s and girls, there 
are stones and verses told by 
and about ammals and flowers, 
dolls and vegetables There 
seems to be a picture, too, on 
almost every page, and the 
bright scene on the cover, show¬ 
ing tlie fairy queen in her pretty 
gown of green leaves and daisies, 
surrounded by smihng elves and 
gnomes and winged fames, is an 
inviting sign of the good thmgs 
to be found inside. Stones and 
poems are all printed m an ad¬ 
mirably big, bold type, easy ion 
the smaller readers and very 
pleasant for the bigger ones 
Many of the poems, we think, 
will soon be learnt '* by heart.** 
So many books for ** the 
young ** fail to understand 
and answer the child'a need 
that it u a double jfleaaure 
to come across one 80 eadnantly 
suitable. ^ 
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BLACKIE’S GIFT BOOKS 

BEAUTIFULLY BJLUSTRATED CHARMING BINDINGS ARTISTIC COLOURED WRAPPERS 



By COMMANDU CYRIL FIELD 

THE MASTERY OF THE SEA. Tht ttery of tli> 

K wth of ihipo iiuinly of fithtuif thipt ^ the work 
y do. ud of tho mon who mui ihom m Id. net 

By CYRIL HALL 

SEVEN AGES OF INVENTION. TelU in yrephc 
Rwnner the itonoi of Stoim Stoel Electnci^. the 
Hoet Ennne the Loom Flight on i Wiroloii lo. Id. net 

By B WEBSTER SMITH 

TRW STORIES OF MODERN EXPLORERS. 
Deladed and living dcecnplioni of grctt feoti of travel 
end exploration by one who hie himielf faced penli in 
the vnide 9a. Id. net 


STORY BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 

Bt PERCY F WESTERMAN 

CAPTA» SANG I A Mutw Pint. .1 T»id.. 

Illuitrated by M Mackinlav la. net 

LESLIE DEXTER, CADET Illuitrated by Noeman 
Hipple If. net 

A MYSTERY OF THE BROADS i A Tnlo of Son 
Seovti oad Ynchtfog. Illustrated by E A Cox 

So. Id i.et 

THE DISPATCH RIDERS Illustrated by F Git LETT 

2f Id. net 


By BESSIE MARCHANT 

LAUREL THE LEADER. A Story of NooioqiialMid. 
Illustrated by Fuancis E Hiley Bo. net 

By L E COWPER 

ROSAMUND TAKES THE LEAD. Illustrated by 
Kadclipps Wiivon 3a M. net 

By ANGELA BRAZIL 
(New end Cheeper Editions) 

CAPTAIN PEGGIE. Illustrated by W E Wightman 

Bo net 

THE HEAD GIRL AT THE GABLES Illustrated 
by BALt loi Sai MON 9o Id. net 

By JOY FRANCIS 

THE GIRLS OF THE ROSE DORMITORY, lllui 
treted by JoitN Campbell 3s. Id. net 


THE NEW POPULAR HENTY 

G A Hentye metehless storiee With coloured frontis¬ 
piece end other illustretiuns by prominent artists Pic¬ 
torial wrapper in colour 64 volumes 

3s Id. net earh 


A NottUe Biogrtphy 

FIRE KINDLETH FIRE 

The profesitongl Autobiography of MARION 
CLEEVE. ex-Head Mittreas of the Snellham 
Municipal Secondary School for Girli 
Bound in cloth Price Be. net 
“ As readable ea any novel to thoae who are 
in aympathy with ita world *’ — T imes 

ALPINE FLOWERS 

The moat common Alpine planta of Switzer¬ 
land, Auatria and Bavaria By Dr GUS¬ 
TAV HEGI, lately Profeaaor in the Uni- 
veraity of Munich Authonaed Tranalation 
by Winifred M Deans, M A, B Sc With 
30 coloured and 8 black-and-white plates. 
Bound in cloth boarda Size 8^ ins by 
5i ini. Price 7i. 6d. net 

THE SCOTS KITCHEN 

Its traditions and lore with old-time recipes 
By F MARIAN McNElLL Strongly 
bound in buckram Pnee 7s. Bd. net 
*' Miaa McNeill haa written a most alluring 
book, which will provide matter for many 
a literary dissertation Af orwiiig Post 

THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 

A re-aet and amplified edition of The Con¬ 
cise Diciionary, beautifully printed and 
beautifully clear With many uanul addejida, 
908 three-column pages Foolscap 4to, 
cloth boards, 7a. 6d. net, Roxhurghe, 
12a. Bd. net, half-morocco, IBa. net 

GOLDSEEKERS AND BUSHRANGERS IN 
NEW ZEALAND 

By JOHN RAWSON ELDER, MA, 
D Litt • Professor of History in the Uni¬ 
versity of Otago. New Zealand, Editor of 
** Glimpses of Old New Zealand " 

3a. Bd. net 

LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 

By JANET HLPWORTH With numerous 
woodcuts by W H R Johnson 3a. Bd. 
net 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


GRANNY'S BOOK OF FAIRY STORIES 

A remarkably chaap book of many pagei with a boat 
of illuatrationa Illuitrated by CHARLES RosiNSON 
Cover by John Haesall, R 1 


OLD RHYMES FOR ALL TIMES 

Collected and euperbly illustrated in colour end in 
bleck-end-wkite by CiciLV M Barkis Pictoriel 
wrapper in cobur Bo. net 

THE CHILDREN'S BOOX OF HYMNS 

A choice colletUon of fr lurite hymns withmuiic 
Richly illustrated in coloui by Cilslv M Barker 

3a. net 


THE PRECIOUS GIFT 

The Bible Story re told With 48 superb illuitretions 
from the peintingi of Arthur A Dixon Lerge Lrown 
quarto Qotk aatre 7s. Id. net Boards, is. net 

By FRANCIS PITT 

TOMMY WHITE-TAG THE FOX 

A delightful story With 8 fuU-poge illustrations 
in colour by Frank Adams is net 

THE BOOK OF THE FLOWER FAIRIES 

Poems end Picturri by Cicely M Barkbr With 72 
charming illustrations of Hpwers end their particular 
Paines in colour With delightful coloured wrapper 

Bs. net 


THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS. EVERYTHING NEW 


buooes cminEirs jumuAL 

Laviekly illustrated Bo. net 

BLACXIE’S BOYS' ANNUAL. School-Sport 
—Advontoro—HobUos 

Liberally illuetmed in colonr and in black-and-white In. net 


BUCKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL. Sdiool-Gamot 
—Advontoro—^Haadicnft 

(bpiottsly illustrated is. net 

BUCKIE'S LITTLE ONES' ANNUAL 


Fidly illustraled 


Is. Id. net 


lUttsiraied Liit rf Book* udlciU for presentation post free on applkation 

BLACKIB 6 SON, LTD., 50, OLD BAILEY. E.C.4 
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LONB COWBOY 


By Wilham Jftmcs 8 s od net (Scnbners) 

All thoie who have read Smoky " and the four other 
books of Mr. ^Vllllam James, will turn with avidity to his 
hie story. Born on the pfaine, reared as an orphan from 
lour by a French Canadian trapper, living his life m the 
saddle and m the open air, the author has had an astonishing 
career. The Fiench Canadian died when he was not yet 
sixteen, having helped him first to wrestle out the alphabet, 
read French books and understand the simpler arithmetic 
Bopy, as ho calls Jean Beaupr 6 is really the hero of the 

book Now at 
the age of Ihiity- 
eight Mr James, 
having got thiough 
his advcntuioiis 
lioyhood, earned 
Ins hving as a 
cowbov, been in 
prison and in the 
army and tried 
out the business 
of film acting, has 
settled down as an 
author- and an 
artist His talent 
for (hawing horses 
began when he 
was a child on the 
praiiie before his 
father s death, was 
encoiiraised by 
Bopv and enabled 
him eventually to 
earn a living Jiis 
medium as a wntcr 
IS a very simple 

Rnghsh American but he uses it with the skill of an artist 
And It 18 very effective This is one of the most delightful 
autobiographies published in recent yeais 

CHUMS 

12H 6d (Amalgam itc d I^rtss) 

Schoolboys, according to the cditoiiai management of 
Chums, are creatures incapable of reading anything whu h 






I torn Legends of Animals 
Far and Near 

By Row \t4itiii4n Woolf 
{Raphael 1 ucf) 


The Cambl was rrluotant 

TO OO OBBPITR THB BRILLIANT 
PR08PBCTB. 


From Re*'‘'ie’i Band 

By l> rb Iwinn 
(11 artte) 


WUDBV CLIMBBD 
ON TO THB R03P. 



calls upon tlcni to pause for leflcction even foi a paia- 
graph or so I heir only stories aie film pictures splashed 
into pnnt I \erythmg must hurtle m a tiickeiing mght- 
maic Incident must follow incident, and th< greater 
the number of these incidents that can be squeezed into a 
chapter the more successful the story, from the edilonal 
point of Mcw Ihis ycai s \olume is packed between its 
led covers with 
fictionof this 
kind Even the 
school yams get 
a move on and 
when one reaches 
a story like The 


"CHBBP, OHBBP," ONIBD THB CHICKS, 
AND THEY STARTED TO RUN. 

Front Timmy and His Friends 
UyG 1) Rowlandton 
(Wame) 



FiM Teddies* Anmail 

icm^. 


PSTBR. 


Master of the Woild” bv John 
Sylvester, madents fall upon the reader 
like a cascade of bncks from a felled mill 
chimney. It is a question whether the 
providers of these leasts of thrills do not 
underestimate the taste and intelligence 
of the average boy No wonder we have 
no classic boy authors now—though 
strangely enough the works of Talbot 
Baines Reed still sell, and Ballantyne 
and Jules Verne have not yet been 
relegated to the dust heap of oblivion. 
Chums for 1930-1931* for what it sets 
out to do, 18 an amasmg production of 
832 pages, and every boy who has seen 
it—or even taken it—m its weekly 
parts will want to possess the bound 
volume. 



FREDERICK WARNE & Co,, Ltd. 


A charming new work, 
illustrating in colour 
and black - and - white, 
the Poem by 

ROBERT H.CHARLES 

(as first publishsd tn 
••Punch‘d) 

entitled: 


ROUNDABOUT 
TURN 

The illustrations aic by the well-known artist 

LESLIE BROOKE 

Cloth gilt. 3/6 net 


THE ELFIN OAK 

OF KENSINGTON GARDENS 

A massive old oak bolo, twenty feet m girth, was 
placed this summer in Kensington Gardens, and 
on it Mr Ivor Innes has catved some of the well- 
known characters of Fairyland 

In this book the artist’s wife describes all the 
^ quaint figures that are to be 

^ found, and it is illustrated in 

O colour and line by Mr 

^ Ivor Innes 

o a 

O Picture boaids 


The 

COSY CORNER 
BOOKS 

Latest Titles' 

THE BROWSER FAMILY 

By Irene Heaiu 

RONAU). RUPERT Am REG 

By Harky RoimTREB 

THE TOT TOWN BOOE 

By G S. Hulmb Beaman 

TABBYKINS AND HIS FRIENDS 

By G. D Rowlandson 

TniNnr Am ms PRiEms 

Hy G. D. Rowlandson 
BeautifuUy illustrated m colour 

Picture boards 1/6 net 

TAm drawing is one of Harry 
RoufUree*s decorations la 
Ronald, Rupert and Reg " 



The 

Italian Masters 

A magnificent scries of 
superbly illustrated Art 
bjoks, each of which 
Li addition to the beau¬ 
tiful illustrations gives a 
full biography of the 
artist and a very detailed 
survey and cnticism of 
his work 

Cloth gilt, gilt top and 
picture wrapper, each 
31/6 net 

rules no w avmiablr 

CORREGGIO 

By CoRRAUo Ricci With 296 collotype plates 

FRA ANGEUCO 

By Paul Muratoti With 2Qb collotype plates 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 

By Roberto Longhi With 184 collotype plates 


A Comprehensive Work 

AVIATION OF TO-DAY 

ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 

By J L NAYLER, M A . F R Ae S and E OWER, 
D Sc A C G I, F R Ae S 

Secretary and AsuUant Secretary jor the Aironaiitical 
Research CommtUu 

With A Foreword by 

LIEUT COLONEL MKRVYN O GORMAN C B D Sc 
Chairman of the Schneider Trophy Committee of the Royal 
Aero Club 

The most complete History of Human Flight ever 
wntten Illustrated m coloui, half-tone, etc 

Cloth gilt. 15/- net 


An Entirely New Work 

Written and illustrated 
m colour and hne by 

BEATRIX POTTER 

entitled' 

THE TALE OF 
UTTLE 

nC ROBINSON 

A charming story and a worthy 
companion to ** The Tale of 
Peier Rabbit " 

Qoth gilt 3/6 net 


CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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A BOY^S 

UPS OP 

SIR HENRY SEAGRAVE 

By Captain Malcolm Campbell and J \V cntwortli 

Day. 7S &d (Hutchinson) 

It IS nghi ihcit men who have the spirit of 
courage and adventure, coupled with modesty 
and humour—who devote then hves— and give 
their lives, if necessary—to a cause— should be 
held up for the admiration of the young It was 
therefore an excellent idea to ptoduce a Bov s 
Life of Sir Henry Seagrave In J he Lure of 
Speed " Scagidve wrote his own autobiography 
this IS written from the boy s point of view with 
the technical and scientific details mostly omitted 
Here we have the whole story ol the man who 
travelled faster by land and by water than any¬ 
body has ever done l»efore and ended his life 
on Windermere Jhe book with its interesting 
illustrations wiU make an admirable addition to 
the boys' library of heroes 



y ram How It Happened The first monkey was 

Hv Kh di I upr ALREADY TRYINE TO PELT 

(C ambrtd'e Umiersth Pres^) Barthala WITH NUTS. 


THE CHRISTMAS 
PICTURE BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 

IS each (Mowbray) 

Each a perfect Uttle Christmas anthology, with a vivid 
picture of the Babe in the maugei on the cover 1 he title 
of the four books ate ' Hark, the Herald Angels bmg' 
" Good Chnstian Men, Rejoice," " Good King Wenceslas 



1 coked Out * and While Shepherds Watched ” Fathers 
and mothcis who wish their children to see sometlung 
dttpci in Christmas than the mere giving of presents and 
pulling of crackers may turn young thoughts in a different 
dirtction by slipping 
one of these books 
into the stocking, and 
it will Ibc pondered 
over, verses and prose 
and pictures too, on 
the ^blessed moimng 
We heaitily 
commend the 
volumes 



VlONETTE ON TITLE PAOE. 
From Fairy Tales of Hans Andersen 
(Faher Fabtr) 


t From Folk Tales of a Savage 


A LAROE OLD MOnVcBV WAUCBO 
INTO THE VILLAOB, 

ia6 


MR 
PAPIN 
GAY^S 
CARAVAN 

By Marion 
St John 
Webb 
Illustrated 
by Frank 
Itogcis 6s 
(Colhns) 

Wc are pleased to take this opportunity of 
introducing one of Mrs Manon St John Webbs 
last books to a still further public, though we 
have previously reviewed it in these columns 
at some length Her passing last spnng was 
a real loss in the realm of Children's literature 
She undoubtedly ranked high among the wnters 
of to-day m that sphere, and was bdoved 
by a very wide circle for hee remarkably sym¬ 
pathetic interpretations of the child mind. On 
countless programmes her delicate, whimsical 
verses are to be found, and the characters which 
kept popping up m her different books and 
articles, especially the renowned Mr« Papingay, 
Robm and the rest, have steadily inveigled them¬ 
selves mto our^Jaffectkms. Mrs. Webb stamped 
a hall-made on all she wrote—^that of a tender 
and trite undentaading^<--afid her bodks will be 
treasured accordingly. 





Breathing Passages Clear . . 

Germs Overcome. 

Your Cold must disappear . 

This is how '* Vapex *' conquers colds. Whilst 
the breathing passages are choked with mucus 
the respiratory system cannot function properly, 
if the germs are not deait with, the reai cause 
of the coid is ieft unattacked. 

** Vapex " succeeds because it deals with both 
the. problems at the same time. 

The simple act of breathing the “Vapex’’ 
vapour from your handkerchief— 

Opens away through the mucus-laden passages 
of nose and throat. 

Carries a powerfully active germicide right into 
the breeding places of the germs. 


How^'Vapex*’ acts 

You can definitely feel 
the first part of the 
“ Vapex ” activity—the 
stuffiness and congestion 
are rapidly relieved, the 
head clears, breathing 
becomes easier. And all 
the time the germicidal 
vapour Is fighting the hid¬ 
den Infection which Is the 
real cause of the trouble. 


How Germs grow 

The warm dark moist 
surfaces of the mucous 
membrane form an Ideal 
nursery for germs which 
multiply at a most amaz¬ 
ing rate, a single germ 
being capable of develop¬ 
ing Into seventeen mil¬ 
lions In twelve hours. 
Hence the Importance of^ 
dealing with a cold at 
the first symptoms. 


Always icaap ‘^Vapax** In your Homa. 

Fly to •• Vapei:** -at*thc first sign of a cold —the 
“ stuffiness “ which means that the germs are multi¬ 
plying. Clear them out of your system by the 
satittt, swiftest, most effective treatment for colds. 

Usa **Vapax^ and Braathal 


Of Chemlui 2/- par bottle. Double size 3/- 
Thomas ICarlpoIr A C^ itd. Bardslay Vala, Lancs. 

V «7 


Deal’. 

Mickey Mouse 
Annual 

2/6 net 

Size B| X 61 X H in. 

The book contains 132 pages 
of ^ M i c k e y * s droll and 
delightful doings. Four 
coloured plates. Bound in 
strikingly attractive full 
coloured, stiff boarded cover, 
varnished. 



Dean's 
Best Books 

1/- net 
Size 5 jr X 71: in. 

Delightful books for girls and 
boys, containing 96 pages of 
exceedingly interesting stories, 
which are charmingly illustrated. 
Strongly bound with pictorial 
covers, varnished. Three titles. 




4^ 


. 40 '' 






■■ % 

1 V. 

_. 



Dean's 

Monster 

Books 


2/6 nM 

Size 7 X 9 |r in. 

A splendid series of books 
containing delightful stories 
well illustrated in colour and 
black. Bound in stiff pictorial 
boards, varnished, cloth backs. 
Three titles 



Dean's Easy 
Painting Books 

1 /- 

Size 8^ X 11 in. 

A fine series of painting boob 
designed on new and very bold 
lines, specially Reduced for 
young artists. The pictures 
are most delightful, yet all are 
done in absolutely flat colours, 
so that any child can copy 
them. Each book contains 
tvrenty-four pages printed on 
strong cartridge paper. Covert 
varnished. Six titles. 



Dean's 

Cinderella 

And Other 
Storioa 

2/6 

Size*1 Ik X 8|in. 

A most attractive 
book of nursery 
stories, charmingly 
illustrated by 
Frederick Spurgin 
in a delightfully new 
way, which cannot 
fail to attract. 


DEAN & SON, ltd. 

Drib re tt Hoope, 29 Kiag Stmt, foveBt CardcBi W.C.2 


lay 
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From The Sweep and the Daffodil Cook was most tbssiblv 

By M ibel Conttandutos ANttRVs 

(ilstou Rtvers) 


THE SWEEP 
AND THE 
DAFFODIL 

By Mdbcl Cunstanduros 
3S 6d (Alston Kivers ) 

Gay \erseb on all sorts of subjects, also dialogues, and 
at the very end two plays One, ‘ The Dragon s Bnde,' 
a comic opera en casserole is manageable at home and would 
be very effective acted on an afternoon of the Chnstmas 
holidays, with a kmg a pnnccss village >aench, gardener, 
villain and dragon (who only appears as a hiss 1) But 
young folk will like the p'>cms best 

Ihc CruLUSis so gay and small 
Au pushing up their ytllow faces 
Not while \ planted them at sill 
But m most uncxpictcd plans 

Mr. Harry lolkard sujiphes pictures in black-and-white 
and colour, with plenty of cliai actor and spirit 


NODDY GOBS A-PLOUGHING 

By Margaret and Mary Baker 3s 6d net. 

(Blackwell) 

The author and artutof this most attractive book 
appear to think the same thoughts, so perfectly do 
the illustrations accord with the letterpreee The 
story which runs along the appropriately-shaped 
pages tells of Noddy, the orphan son of a farmer, 
who had neither home nor money Noddv had how¬ 
ever a cheery, contented nature and a kind heart, 
and his good nature and kindliness lead him to 
fortune He wins the ploughing match which earns 
him the post of ploughman to the Duke of Duck- 
puddle There is plenty of humour in this volume. 
The illustrations are in silhouette style, and we 
give them unstmted praise They are mstinct 
with life and reveal some beautiful work 



From The Bsg Cosy 
Comer Story 
Book 

DvH G C Manli LAmbort 

{Ward Lock) 


Bbnjib wab 

DBTBRMINBD 
TO WBAR his 
VBPV BBBT 
OLOTHB8. 
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“ Th* iJtal Pr*»tnt i» a BooJfc** 

The Best & Newest BOOKS 

CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 

HUGH REES, Ltd. 

{Booksriltrs bv appnntment ioft RH iht Pnnet of ira<«s) 

BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS 

5 & 7, REGENT STREET 

PALL MALL LONDON S.W.1 


A UTHOR8* MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 
^ typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 worda. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.^Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.10. 


A UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 
copy of **Wnter*8 Own Magazine'* (6d monthly). In¬ 
valuable for practical help and suggestion Cash prizes offered 
in literary Competitions (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address. 
Messrs Arthur StockweU Ltd,. 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


PREMIER LITERARY AGENCY.-Xnvite MSS. 
^ aftd Photos of ovorr description for noiotiation No 
rsadlna or plsclng foes. Commission on results only. Address 
6, Eton Rosd, Hampstsad, London. N.W.3 


SANGORSKI & SUTCLIFFE 

BINDINGS 

FOR 

PRESENTATION 

AND 

EDITIONS DE LUXE 


HANDWORK 
ORIGINAL DESIGN 
GOOD COLOUR 
SOUND MATERIAL 


BINDERY AND SHOWROOM 
1-5, POLAND STREET 
OXFORD STREET 
—— LONDON. W,i 


J.M. BARRIE’S 
COMPANION 
VOLUME TO 
‘COURAGE’ 

The 

|Entrancing 

Life 


ADDRESS DELIVERED 
ON HIS INSTALLATION 
AS CHANCELLOR OF 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 


BY 


J.M. Barrie 


PRin I/-NIT 


JL. ..Awi 


s 


HODDER STOUGHTON 
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From Jolin tnd Me and the Dickery Dog 

By Morion St tobnVtcbb 

{Ilarrap) 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK FOR CHILDREN 

By Irene Heath 2s Od (Warne) 

This idea may have been earned out before, but it can 
hardly have been done more delightfully Jhe damtiest 
little drawmgs^of tiny tots in all manner of occupations 
appear on every page, together with several Imes of verse, 
whilst several pages are provided at the end for memory 
notes there will be no doubt whatever of its welcome 



From A Birthday Book Thank you for thk 
for Children brbad wr bat. 

By Irene G lleeth 
(Warne) 


WARNES COSY CORNER BOOKS 

IS 6d each 


¥ 


WARNE’S BONNIE BOOKS 

6d each 


. Messrs Wame liave made wondoxful provision for all 
vanetiea of purse, the slender no less than the ample In 



the two senes mentioned above are to be found deUghtfid 
little stones and a profusion of the most entertaining 
pictures, coloured and otherwise In each instance the 
value for the small cost makes one wonder how it can 
possibly be done We have been particularly charmed 
With Mr S G Hulme Beaman’s quamt httle creatures 
and their antics m ** The Toy Town Book " (is 6d), and 
would much like to have given the names of other authors 
who liave contributed but, alas, space forbids 



From Saucy and AU ' “ But bat your 

By Helen Sheckleton TBA, DO 1" 

{MaemtUan), 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN CARFAX 

liy Lawrence R Bouint 5s (Oxford Picss) 

Something there is cntirel> novel and attractive in the 
binding of Mr Bourne b new romance of the far-away 
days of Bonaparte It is in rough cream linen, with a 
sailing-ship boldly oullinid m black on it Mr Bourne 
thoroughly understands the ingredients that buys llkn 
be put in the pudding Here we are introduced to youbg 
Carfax, a young lustv lad who, having got into trouble 
over a smugghng affair, is sent abroad with his tutor to 
sec the world He is pressed into the Navy, and tis he 
up on topmast cross trees who presently spies a sail 
bhes a Frenchie," declare the crew with satisfactiun 
Jack IS given a special tot of grog he doesii t want for 
his cleverness '* Try her with bow chaser, Mr Bates, 
1 11 luff a trifle This is the sort of stuff the boys enjoy 
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WILLIAM HUNTER & SONS 

PUBLISHERS’ BOOKBINDERS 


Binders to the Leading Scottish 
Presses for Three Generations 
at Keenest Possible Prices 


Telegrams : BINDER, EDINBURGH 


QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH 




Good Impressions... 


ft om (I Puhlishi f "s leilt t , 
bt/i dugust^ 1929 : 


“77;/ t^pe-Sitting of iJu Indtx 7i tfmmkaUe m that thtu 
an only four tnot^ (not taunting itaiu cotutUons^ for 
whtth / am iesf onsihlt)^ and that stVital mi^taLs of mtm 
(all etton of alfhahttual stgunue) halt bttn cotntUd 
without a singlt mail han^ madt on th onginal 

For more than a Century our business has been the 
printing of books for Publishers and the Learned 
Societies. Let us submit to you a specimen page 
and estimate. 

BILLING ^ SONS LTD. 

bookprmters 

GUILDFORD AND ESHER 


TiUpam ‘*BILLl^G, GvaoFORn* 


ItUphont Guildford 21 
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WESTWARD HOi WITH DRAKE 

By Eacott Lynn. 58. (Chambers.) 

It is to be hoped that, even now. no boy can resist the 
lure of a book with the sub-title A Story ol the Spanish 
Main.’' This story tells the wonderful adventures of 
Vivian Audley who, when his father was reported dead 
found himself surrounded by enemies at his ancestral home. 
Befriended by his father’s oMT shipmates ho went filibus¬ 
tering with Drake, rescued his father from the Inquisition, 
and returned to share Drake’s reception at the Court of 
Elizabeth. The story is written by a practised hand and 
tlie interest is unbroken. Mr. Burgess, the illustrator, has 
entered into the spirit of the narrative. 


THE OXFORD ANNUAL 
FOR BABY 

(xl (Hiimplircy Milford.) 

The instincts of a baby to look at pictures and to dc.stroy 
develop at the same time. It would be an exceptionally 
lusty youngster, however, who could tear or otherwise 
damage the thick rag boards which make the pages of this 
book. The illustrations, printed in colour and depicting 
children and animals, are admirably adapted for their 



From The Oxtord Annual tor Girls Pamkla's Proverbs. 

(Oxford (IntversUy Press). 


purpose, and the small amount of letterpress is just of 
the kind to interest young readers who have begun to like 
a Swory of the simplest and briefest kind. 



From Westward Ho I With Drake 
A Story of the Spanish Main 

By flKMitt Lynn 
(Chambers). 


n 


THE STRANGE 
OLD MAN 

By S. 11. Skaife. 7 s. Od (Loiigm«ins ) 

The old man in this unusual and very ingenious 
story for children is a professor who has devoted 
his whole life to the study of birds, insects, spiders 
and other wonderful creatures. He discovers a 
drug which causes all wlio swallow it to become 
very small indeed, and he uses this drug when 
he goes out to itudy the wild creatures in their 
natural haunts. Adopting two orphan children, 
he allows them to share in his adventures, first 
among the insects, then in a beautiful little 
aeroplane among the birds, and finally in a 
miniature submarine to learn something of the 
ways of the sea-creatures. The story is not only 
very good fun, but supplies much natural history 
lore in a palatable form. The photographs, with 
the figures of real children apparently reduced to 
the size of insects, are a novel and intriguing 
feature of the book. 


THE 

GOLDEN YEAR 

5s. (Wells Gardner.) 

The size of the ” Golden Year ” will, we are 
sure, commend itself highly to children and to 
parents. It is so beautifuUy big: a good size 
larger than most annuals. And it has such a 
frankly Christmassy cover, with children in paper 
hats and crowns with such rich red in their cheeks 1 
Altogether a very jolly book (this is the correct 
adjective), and eminently suited to the young 
and mirthful. The illustrations, which are many, 
have a royal and lavish touch about them, and 
the stories and verses are good and gay. Till 
the babes are about eight years old this book 
will be very welcome in the nursery, and it is 
always nice to have big coloured pictures as well 
as the black-and-white ones. It is pleasant^ too, 
to come on some of the old fairy stories bound 
in with the others. 


*Tib but am a loan i omit it.' 
OlOBLV ORIBDl 





W. ROWLANDSON & Co. Ltd. 

31, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON, E.C .4 

ANNOUNCE 

AN IMPROVED STOCK SERVICE 

FEATHERWOVE 

'^he “ No Trouble ” Antique of 
Guaranteed Bull^ 

Is now REGULARLY AVAILABLE in 
30 sizes and weights 

at the MILL 
in LONDON 
in BRISTOL 
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From Leading Strings A viaiT TO thb doctor 

(ChtUterbox Company ), t. 


THE CHUMMY BOOH 

3B. 6d. (Nebon.) 

Aa excdlent aame for the 
joUiest of volumes. It is packed 
from cover to cover with the 
most whimsical creatures imagin¬ 
able. Here are ^ore of Mr. 
Hulme Beaman's ininAtable little 
figures, this time doing a deal 
in Hot Cross Buns, of course in 
Toytown. while a glance at the 
Contents shows a number of 
other well-known names and 
promises a real feast of enter- 
^nment. 


LEADING STRINGS 

2s. Od. (Simpkin Marshall.) 

An excellent gift for the little 
ones round about five and six, 
who will delight in spelling out 
the easy words for themselves 
and following the profusion of 


FATHER TUCK'S ANNUAL 

5S. (Raphael Tuck.) 

Father Tuck’s Annual has brought its contribution to 
the joyousness of the Christmas season for thirty-three 
years, and this year it has more than maintained the old 
tradition.*!. It has kept well abreast of the times in all 
directions, having not only added several new features, 
but sixteen extra pages, and is printed on stouter and 
more durable paper. 




pictures. We wonder bow many little heads and hands 
will be busy this Christmas over " Easier Than It Looks," 
and finding out " Who Is Helping Mousie ? " 
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From Rn at Greenwater " Mv miBNOS, BiRDt/* baid 

By M|^ GervaiM THB OLD MAN QUIBTLY. 

iWamt), 


THE AMAZING ADVENTURES 
OF LITTLE BROWN BEAR. 


but of a great many lesser known and in some 
instances very peculiar creatures. The book la evi¬ 
dently supposed to be for boys and girls* but the 
age limit will have to be considerably extended when 
it is about. Both pictures and stories reveal the 
creatures either in their natural surroundings or . dis¬ 
playing many of their curious idiosyncrasies in cap¬ 
tivity. We ^ve been amazed at the success of some 
very difficult photographs, and no less delighted with 
the entertaining and instructive letterpress. 


RAY AT GREENWATER 

By Mary Gervaise. 2S. (Warnc.) 

Ray had an exceptional sort of life. Her young 
uncle looked after her usually, in London with a 
governess, while her parents lingered in South Afric^t. 
But suddenly the governess went off to Vienna, and 
the uncle’s play was accepted, so he had to take it 
to New York. There seemed nowhere at all for 
young Ray to go, and no time to fix anything up. 
She was dead against the idea of school, being 
unconventional. The uncle bethought himself of an 
old friend, a certain Miss Howard, who lived in a 
lonely house called The Tower in Devonshire. He 
wired to her that he was dispatching Ray, and she 
arrived to find a vague, wild and miserable looking 
hostess in a weird old dwelling. Now Ray was a 
“sport,” and when she sat up in bed that very first 
evening and heard footsteps creeping cautiously by, 
'he merely muttered “ ‘ Horror by Night,’ or the 
* Secret of the Tower ’ 1 ” Then a bat came in 1 It 
is all very amusing and lively, and above the average. 
How little too this excellent tale costs ! 



Made md Printed in Great Britiia 
^ The Gaxnelot Pt'css Ltd 
London and Southampton 



impress of 

efficiency 


34 STRAND, LONDON, W.G.2 

CHARI CS TERRY, Dtrrclor 

phone: temple bar 5029 


offices and works : SOUTHAMPTON : phone 2131 
















By Frances Pitt. 5 s. (Arrowsmith.) 

Miss Frances Pitt's animal books ought to be given to 
every child; not only are they interesting as stories, but 
they will help to broaden the imagination and to make 
children understand and be kind to animals. Katie was 
a real character, and the tale of her life is as entertaining 
and dramatic as any school story 1 The realism is added 
to by a quantity of splendid photographs which show 
Katie at different periods of her career, and give glimpses 
of her animal friends, and the strange children she adopted. 



■'Sesr 


From Wanm'i Pleuura “I w*t UAmum TO oidb 
B ook for Girls ttuira orbditablv durinb 
{Wam$). MV STAY AT Warrina." 

WARNE’S PLEASURE BOOK 
FOR GIRLS 

as. Od. (Wame.) 

Magnificently cheap, and full of short stories for girls. 
She ran lightly up the Are escape." " She would go out 
to-morrow, and if she came across any of the fugitives she 
would help them." " The Fates were against that feast." 
" What," inquired the Matron in mingled horror and rage, 
" is the meaning of this behaviour ? " " There's something 
wrong: Elsie can’t stay under the water longer than 
nineteen seconds." " You’re no Jackaroo, Nan," he said. 
" 1 take that back. You're a Bush hand now, old girl." 
These are just a few sentences taken at random from these 
diligently exciting stories which are each and all adequately 
illustrated. 
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Telephone-. TEMpJe Bar 8251 (6 lines) 



From The Oxford Annual 
for Scouts 

(dxford UntversUy Press) 


** Thk ooo Horack. 


By S. G. Hulme Beaman. 5 s. (Collins.) 

Whether they represent animals or humans, Mr. Bea¬ 
man's grotesque, square little figures are masterpieces of art. 
How he manages to put so much vigour and expression 


THE OXFORD ANNUAL FOR SCOUTS 

Kdited by Herbert Strang. .?s. 6 d net. (Oxford Press.) 

There seems to be no end to the resource and ability of 
Mr. Herbert Strang. This is another example of the 
'' instruct and amuse " books now prepared for boys and 
girls. Each story in this volume is of definite interest to 
the Scout, with references to tracking, camp cooking, the 
Jamboree and a host of other things that fascinate lads in 
the Movement. The book stirs the blood and keeps one 
tinglingly alive. Our advice to boys is that they should go 
and buy it for themselves -if it is left to father there may 
be some delay in presentation. 

THE CHICKABIDDIES’ ANNUAL 

3S.6d. (KT.S.) 

How many little tots will be able to read Mrs. Black¬ 
bird's lesson, we wonder, which we would say is cunningly 
composed of pictures, words, objects, signs, etc., all jumbled 
up together. When they have finished this they will find 
an abundance of delightful stories and verses, and the 
jolUest of pictures. It is, as is usually the case from the 
V ,S., an excellent prcKluction. 



/ rom Wireless in Toytown Thbv wcrk carrvino a 

S. (• Hulme Ueduwn HUQK BARRBL. 

{Collins). 


into them is nothing short of marvellous. All the old 
friends of the author’s wireless talks are here met with 
again—the Mayor, Ernest the Policeman, the Magician, 
Larry the Lamb and the rest of them, all adding their share 
to the joyous entertainment provided. 
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From Good King Wenceslu Christmas Anssls. 
Looked Out 

{Monday) 



from Children*! Story of Intirior op an bishtssnth 

Literature osntury ooppbs-housi. 

By Edward Albert 
iColhns), 


No explorer had ever a more diflicult task, for his researches 
took place in the heart of the Gobi Desert in the China 
of to-^y« with its official bandits in the form of soldiers, 
and its unoffiaal bandits who behaved in exactly the 
san e way. The story of the Flammg Chfis is a wonderful 
narrative. The illustrations are excellent and it is difficult 
to conceive of any book which will be more welcome on 
the home shelves Here we have real adventure and real 
romance. 


FRIENDS OF THE CHRIST CHILD 

With illustrationb by Jenny Oliver Dick 2s 6 d 
(SPCK) 

This IS another of the “ Pax Books ** which the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is 
publislung from time to time. It ib composed of 
poems and what may be called short biographies 
of some of the saintly persons who knew well, or 
met, or followed the Chnst Child. The first poem, 
rightly, 18 of " Our Lady,’* Chnst s Mother, and the 
second is of St Joseph Then folbw St Chnstopher, 
St. Francis, the Holy Innocents, and others, endmg 
with St. Theresa, who, walkmg one day in the shade 
of the cloisters, saw a child at her *de. She asked 
liim his name, but he asked her to tell him her 
name, first. ” Theresa.” she said, and tdlu him tliat 
inituT she became a nun the title ” of Jesus ’ was 
added 

** 'Theiesa of Jesus you arc called,' 

The Boy said, and lie smiled, 

And then, as mild as any lamb, 

* Jesus of Theresa am * 

He was the Holy C hild " 

There is a mediaeval rhythm about many of the 
poems, and all are picturesque and simple and 
devout. The full page illustrations are appropnately 
simple with much careful work m them. 


ROY ANDREWS-DRAGON HUNTER 

By Fiithugh Green es. net. (Putnams) 

This is a moat striking addition to the publishers' 
Adventure Senes. Here we have the amazmg story 
b0W Roy Andrews discovered a dragon's skull and 
anist ol dinosaur eggs which had been buned lor ten 
nrillion yeaie^to mentm only a few of bis diacovenea. 
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THE IVORY TALISMAN 

By Captain F A M Webster 3& 6d. (Wame) 

Do yon know a lad who likes specially to read of natives, 
of Africa, dense unexplored forest, elephants and lions ? 
If so, this 18 the appropriate book, and here is the nght 
mixture Captain Webster has quite evidently travelled 
himself (is he not late the King s Afncan Rifles ?) He 
tells his tale of Luke Whitman, professional big game 
hunter, in a dashmg and decorative manner The real 
hero of the story is a schoolboy, Bill, who goes to South 
Afnca to see if he can And traces of his father who has 
not i>een heard of for a long time and whose signet nng 
with a strange ivory tahsman has been found by 1 uke 
Bill eventually discovers his parent safe and sound, and 
the fever of Empire building, now in his bones, turns him 
to a yet greater adventure 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL 

I2S 6d (RTS) 

When testimonials from two pnme ministers arc prmted 
on the inner cover, a reviewer may hesitate to express his 
own opinion But as, like Mr Ramsay MaLDonald, the 
present cntic browsed upon the very hrst number of the 
Annual and has read nearly ever> subsequent number, he 
may be entitled to give an opinion or at any rate to raise 
a lament that there are no rtallv first class writers of boys* 
stones now fhe present numljer of the Boy s Ou n Paper 
IS as good, or better, than any similar pcnodii il on the 




1 rof» Boy’s Own Annual 
(fi / S) 


A KNIFE QLITTaRKD IN 
THE TAWNY LIGHT. 


market but its content^ ]ja\e not that unique fla\our 
that they once had There is soniLtlnng automatic about 
the production, as if the Lclitor set himself to collect a 
certain class of liUrarv material featunng certain wtU- 
known forms of adventure and left it at that But the 
Boy & Own Paper is still the Hoy < Own Paper , it is a 
mine of romance and adventure, and some of its articles 
are mteresting and informative 

THE TALE OF LITTLE 
PIG ROBINSON 

Bj Beatrix Potter 3s Gd (Waine) 

A new Beatrix Potter book is more than sure of its 
welcome W^e hardly know which has charmed us more 
the dehghtful stones of Susan the white cat. Aunt Dorcas 
the speckled hen. Aunt Porcas and her nephew little pig 
Robin iOn, etc, or the equally dehghtful illustrations, 
showmg these quaint folk m their whimsical apmg of 
the humans, six of which are tmted in the most dehcate 
colourings 

FROZEN IN 

By Clarke Cnchton Jumor With illustrations 6s 
net (Putnams) 

To the publisher's well-known senes of Boys’ Books by 
Boys Clarke Cnchton contnbutes an interestmg account 
of his expenences as cabm-boy m the fur-tradmg schooner 
Nanuk The ship was caught m the Sibenan ice and her 
rescue was effected by intrepid airmen, two of whom lost 
their hves while trymg to save the valuable cargo of furs 
This narrative, which is very fully illustrated, is told m 
a simide and graphic way that will hold the attention of 
juvenile readers better than many more pretentions 
records. 
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THB CHAMPION ANNUAL 
FOR BOYS—1931 

XUiistrated. 68. net (Fleetway House.) 

This is the sort of book that fathers, in a superior fashion^ 
buy on the way home to give to their sons, and then post¬ 
pone the gift until they have read it themselves. This 
Annual contains an admirable mixture of fable and fact, 
though one regrets that so far as the fiction is concerned 
the sword and cloak " romances of earlier days have 
given way to the internal combustion engine adventure. 
However that may be, here is a fine present for your boy 
—^fuU of well-written stories and interesting articles. The 
editor had at least one stroke of genius—when he asked 
Mr. J. B. Hobbs to tell us how to play cricket. 

LORNA DOONE 

By R. D. Blackmore. 6s. (Chambers.) 

One of the perennial favourites is undoubtedly Loma 
Doone,'* and the edition to hand from Me.ssrs. Chambers 
is a delightful one, being embellished with no less than 
thirteen pictures in colour and sixty-one pen and ink 
drawings by Gordon Browne. The former have caught 
the spirit of the moors and their doughty, fearless in¬ 
habitants with marked succcas, while the latter, down to 
the very smallest, are equally true and appealing. A 
particularly pleasing gift-b^k. 



GINOBR, RAISINQ THB 
PAIL OP WATBRi 
" WHBRB'S NI8 NBGK P'* 

AN 


^ From The Champion Annual 
for Boys 

{Amalgamaied Press). 

TRUE TALES OF 
OLD SHELLBACK 

By Stephen Southwold. 

These delightfully told stories of the sea and 
sailors will please all those who already know 
Mr. Soutliwold's genius for understanding the 
mind of the young. The sea in any case is a 
fascihating subject for boys, and all its varied 
romance is brought out in just the right way in 
this book. There are many good illustrations. 


3 s. 6d. (Longmans.) 
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KNIGHT TEMPLAR 

By Leslie Cbarteiis. 79. 6d. (Hodder & Stongbton.) , 

You will not like “ the Saint if jrou dislike escaggeration. 
But if you do enjoy reading of a regular swashbuckler, of 
an unemployed Archangel, here is a hero that will fascinate 
you as much as did. no doubt, the Scarlet Pimpernel. 
In fact the Saint is a worthy companion to him. being'an 
equally intrepid soul. The narrative here races on from 
thrill to thrill, but always the author is concerned with 
his picture of the hero whom he quite properly adores. 
How does ** the Saint '* talk ? Like this : *' Queer fish 
are my hobby. . . . There was a smear of bloater paste, 
once, that fetched me from the Malay Peninsula, via 
Chicago, to a very wild bit of Devonshire.** Personality 
and vivacity shine through this adventure story. 

THE LONGER DAYS 

By the author of ** Miss Tiverton Goes Out.** 78. 6d. 

(Jarrolds.) 

This is an entertaining story of Victorian family life as 
lived in cultured and artistic circles running side by side 
with a theme of fantastic unreality. It is told by the 
lieroinc's daughter, who has gather^ together what facts 
she could of her mother's early days and interpreted them 
in the light of after knowledge. 

Even in childhood beautiful Brenda is not quite like 
other people, and after her idiot son is born the most vital 
part of her inhabits a dream world with him while she 
retires more and more from contact with ordinary life. 
The early scenes have great charm which is somewhat 
dissipated by the length of tlie book and its many anti¬ 
climaxes. 



From Euitacia Goes to the 
Chalet School 

By E. M. Brmt'Dyer 
{Chambers). 


AOAIN AND ADAIN BHB 
HAD OALLBD 


eXSAR 

By Patrick Russ. Illustrated by Harry Rountree. 

5s. (Putnams.) 

A book that shows an amazing knowledge of wild life is 
this story of a Panda leopard by a boy of sixteen. The 
leopitxd cub's earliest recollections were concerned with 
killing and eating, but after many adventures he was 
captured and put in a zoo. His master succeeded in taming 
and training him. and took him hunting. The man 
however was lost in the high snows and Csesar ran wild until 
he found a mate, and died defending her and their young. 
The story is told graphically and is astonishly well done. 
Mr. Rountree's illustrations are of course a most valuable 
addition. 


From it. Filin's Cress 

. "sssr 


SNk utraniib with a umu 
«AtD/MaM«VOII*llt DTIUlFIMi 


LACEBURY MANOR 

By Robert Gathome-Hardy. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

Lacebury Manor is another case of the Victorian re¬ 
vival. Though the scene is laid not in England but in an 
island colony off the coast^f Ce^iada. thcire is no doubting 
tbe period, which is tbe middle of the nineteenth century. 
The story describes an autocratic old lathw (sketch with 
considerable humour) and his three dBtig|^ten« who might 
be sttb-titled Resignation, Resentmrat' an^ Revolt. Those 
wliQ',ai)e ^ irritated by the artificial atmosphere.and can 
extiac^ plaasaie from his difewd observation wiU find 
iniidi quiet amusement in Mr. Onthome-Hardy's hook. 
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Loom *' and Jooeph BergMlicamer*a Java. Head/* 
Lucy Harford* the lefomied ilave tnuto*B udfe with 
** white arma^and black hair, the daffodil bloeeoma of 
the candles and a golden fight on her breast.'* it a 
thing of faery* not of hie. Her taatnm and ec 4 d- 
Uooded husband, who sees his wife wasting away 
under the cmel Afhcan sun, appears the type of 
male person who strangely attracts such fragile 
beauty. There is pathos m Lucy's arrival as J^a 
smiling, crmohned queen at the trader's dark island: 
there is tragedy m her distracted end. Here is an 
unforgettable book about old days when American 
slavers sailed from Newport to the breeding grounds 
of their serfs. 

LIZA 

By Edith Young 7s fid (Dent) 

Something of Liza is always shrouded m mystery 
even when she is trying to reveal herself most fiffly 
(for part of the book consists of extracts]^ from her 
diary) In spite of her passionate nature, she is 
one of those inviolates who in her own words is 
* unmoved by all expenence once it has become [a 
memory.' The slight, rather sordid story is beauti¬ 
fully and subtly written, betraymg the author's wide 
culture and pictoiial gifts of a high order In the 
creation of a tense emotional atmosphere by a few 
swift touches she is particularly successful We shall 
look foiward to other work fiom her sensitive pen 

THE MAN 

WHO MADE GOTTLIEB. 

By Anthony Bcitram 
79 6d (Chapman A Hall) 



iVoM Cartwheds and Catkins 
BrWUfndTbarltty 
(Shaylor). 


Illustrated by Jane Durlty 


CARTWHEELS 
AND CATKINS 

By Wilfrid Thorley 
3s 6d (Shaylor) 

The freshness of the ideas and the swmgmg, liltmg 
measures of Mr. Thorley's poems will make his book of 
I verse a source of endless pleasure to cliildrcn and grown-ups 
alike He never wntes aimlessly, every poem has 
an original fanciful turn or some quamt notion that 
Ungers in the memory, and the hues run with a 
delightful smoothness, also the lyncs are short and 
ensp * " Of Pools '* IS a good example 

** In Apnl down the country lane 
The light sky following the ram 
Makes every pool a window p me. 

**And thence the fairies looking through, 

Say ' How s the weather ? Is it true 
That overhead again there s blue ? * 

'* But by and by a cart will pass 
With heavy, heedless wheel alas 
And shatter all the shming gjUss ’ 

Miss Durley's drawings show a pleasmg and unusual 
combination of boldneas and damtmess. 

THE TRADER'S WIPE 

^uJSSt) Mackenzie 6 s. (Hodder ft 

In this hhort and lovely novel there is that cuiions 
atmOj^iherie glamour which marked Sheila Eaye- 
Smith's " Teaiatiak Town," Elinor Wylie's *' Jennifer 


Thb Qallbon. I>aniel Loveday, the son of a Sussex farmer, has 
musical talent, and having bad his head turned by a 
local success, he goes to London m search of fame and 
fortune As a young 1 lan of promise Loveday is totally 
unconvincing, and does not even suggest the touch of genius 
he IS held to possess, but his failure (which is hardly to be 
wondered at m a man of no musical education) and 
gradual disillusionment are well handled by Mr Bertram 
who gives to the ageing self-styled professoi one lay of 
satisfaction in the world-wide success of a former pupd, 
Gottlieb Upon this alone Loveday's self-respect depends, 
and when he is denied all participation in Gottlieb's 
triumphs his life's tragedy is complete 
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THE Children’s 

PLAY-HOUR 

BOOK 

4U1 Hour 

Edited by Stephen Southwold. 6s. (Longmans.) 

Christmas season brings an increasing crop of 
books for youngsters which have been contributed to by 
authors of outstanding reputation. This book is an 
oxcellent example, for we have Henry Williamson telling 
a delightful story of how he saved some tiny titmice from 
a bomb in the shape of a cuckoo's egg, verses by John 
Galsworthy, the late Marion St. John Webb, John Drink- 
water, Sir Henry Newbolt, Walter de la Mare, " The 
Romance of an Air Port,** from G. G. Jackson. These 
and many more stories, verses, playlets, games, pictures, 
etc., by well-known people, including the editor, are 
included in this most welcome book. 

BLACK BEAUTY 

By Anna Sewell. With illustrations. Gs. net. 

(Oxford Press.) 

There is something of a thrill about a new editionJ[of 
'* Black Beauty.** It is one of the "Joved '* books of 



From Wame's " Top All '* Books Brownib Farm. 

for Toddlers 

{Warue). 


England. It made its own position as soon as ever it 
was published, nearly sixty years ago, and it has never 
^ost its. hold. It is the autobiography of a horse, told in 
simple words, with thorough knowledge a:id understanding 
without undue sentimentality. This new edition 
contains a short introduction telling us a little about 
Anna Sewell, the crippled author, and it is illustrated by. 
seemingly, a horse lover, H. C. Metcalfe. The coloured 



From Blade Beauty A talk in thr OROHARm 

By Anna Sewell 

{Oxford UnivorsUy Pross), 


frontispiece is specially charming, of Black Beauty as a 
foal, and his mother. It has been said that if everyone 
who had to do with horses was to read '* Black Beauty ** 
there would be very little cruelty in England. This is a 
good edition to begin with, 

THE 

PLAYGROUND 

By Katharine T3man. 78. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 

Miss Katharine Tynan has brought her narrative gifts 
to bear on a story of great benevolence and 
idealism. John Tracey was bom in a Dublin 
slum, where with his parents, five brothers and 
a crippled sister, he inhabited one room of a 
tmiement bouse. He was a thoughtful, good 
little boy with a knack of attracting influeatial 
friends. Early in life he was helped and 
educated by a wealthy farmer who, seeing '' 
that John had a gift for gardening, apprenticed 
him to Sir Joshua Dent's famous Formosa 
Nurseries. After that his rise to the top of 
his profession was rapid and easy, culminating 
in marriage to Sir Joshua's daughter. Through¬ 
out his successful career John cherishes the 
miaaory of Nojoie, the little sister who died 
at an early age, Nonie who loved dowers and 
longed so for the country she never saw, and 
hi memory of her John dedicates his energiea. 
to malting {daygroonds lor the beneit of Sima 
dwellm. 
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tHth his lacy clcmdi and nonchalant appeaxanoa, he had 
only to look or apf^nUd thinga ha|pe^. • Bound hia 
vaxiona ventures in the aervica of iTuan M-Itt and reaoniag 
an Ettgiiah gji 4 ^ 4 kooi <;aptivityi Mr. Sadler has embrcddered 
a Vigcuoiia j^tiam of mya^^ Intrigue, Jealousy and 
revenge. One is idmost with the rate at which 

rajahs a» ri^bved and rq^Ubed, while treachery is dia* 
patched with equally alanning speed and neatness. We 
have purposely resisted giving away any of ^e thrills, 
the pace is too steady and even for inutilatipn. ^ 


THE WORLD'S COARSE THUMB 

By W. B. Phillips, ys. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 

Only the prologue of this novel is laid in the trenches. 
The story proper deals with some of the problems and 
questionings that confronted the demobilised. The open¬ 
ing scene concludes with the dying confession of Harry 
Peveril to his chum Dennis Harvey that he had wrongbd 
a girl in their native village, and with his entreaty thdt 
Dennis should befriend her and keep the facts from the 
Peveril household. All this on his return Dennis, loyally 
carried out, with the result that the world put its coarse 
thumb on his friendly interest in Nellie Gunter, and 
created suspicion and estrangement between Dennis and 
Harry's sister, whom he loved. In the end his loyalty 
was- fqUy repaid and he triumphed over the malice of 
business rivals who had gladly availed tliemselves of the 
lying rumours. The story is written with obvious earnest¬ 
ness, but the handling betrays inexperience. Much of 
the dialogue is ineffective and unnecessary, and the 
reflsctions on social questions are superficial. 


Prom A Mystery of the Broads 
By PkotIT. WMtennut 


Unocr Watcrloo Bmoai. 


A MYSTERY OP THE BROADS 

By Percy F. Westerman. 3a. 6d. (Blackie.) 

Mr, Westerman is an old hand at an exciting yam, and 
boys will settle down to his latest story with keen antici¬ 
pation. In the first chapter we are led on board the 
^oroaster, a motor cruiser dcpend.'ng mainly upon her 
nfteen-twenty horse-power. In charge, and Just about to 
take his beloved Putney Sea Scouts on a trip, is Scout- 
%iaster Forbes, who in real life is employed as a detective. 
Just when the Zoroaster is ut^ing for the Medway, Forbes 
is called to a case. He must occupy himself with the 
mysterious disappearance of one Dellifer. But he decides 
that he can worn both mystery and Sea*^ Scout holiday 
together by changing the ship’s destination^o the Broads. 
Tl^ is a capital plot, and to the Broads they go, and if 
by the time a boy has read this book he is not crazy to be 
a Sea Scout, we rtiall be surprised. Never a father but who 
will be most happy to read it all .too. The chain of evidence 
in the Dellifer case is most cunningly linked. 


DOWSED LIGHTS 

By Adam Sadler. ys.6d. (Ward, Lock.) 

Sailing under dowsed lights and in the com|my of 
Captain McGrath certainly promised much in the way of 
ex^tement and adventure, but it fulfilled no less. The 
reader falls as surely under the spell of this wiry, loose- 
limbed Soot as did Matheson himself, the journalist who 
waa knoekfng about the South Seas at the behest of Ms .■ ' . ■ ^ ^ . 

fkney and preserving his self-respect by acting as news- • 
paper conw^dent. McGrath was the ideal hero^villain, 5 
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Fiwm Her, Diddle Diddle 
By Stmto Soathwold 
(Comns). 


HEY. 




THK HKbaiHOB UB 
THBIR OHATTBR. 


THE KNIFE 
THROUGH 
THE ACE 

t 

By WilUam MacliMd Raine. 78. 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton*} 

RdiinB is an author of great popularity with 
public which Ukes to read ^ sheriffs ard tenderfeec, 
cattle thieves and valiant cowboys, lone ra^ge riders, 
bonanzas and sparkling Western girlhood. His latest 
novel is as racy as any of its predecessors. Young 
Jim Rutledge is a prince of cattlemen, doing im¬ 
mense deeds of daring against Pave [Moss and his 
helhon sons, and incessantly depriving them of their 
ill-gotten gains. It was unfortunate for Jim that 
he shot the heroine's brother, Steven, a red-headed 
lad who kept bad company; but vigorous 3ronng 
Ellen 7 .aw 8 on could not help loving her chivalrous 
admirer. The novel is packed full of knightliness, 
\illainy and shooting. 



DIDDLE 
DIDDLE 

By Stephen Southwold 

Illustrated by E.mest Ans 6s. 

(Colhns) 

If some of the stories in this 
book are likely to distress sensitive 
and imaginative children you must 
blame Nature, not Mr. Southwold. 

It is not his fault animals prey 
on each other and big fishes cat 
little fishes, and he has for the most 
part woven his tales around the 
facts of life—only taking the licence 
of translating the language of birds 
and beassts and fishes into human 
speech. And several of the stones 
are simply amusing and not sad 
at all. There is the one about 
the brier bush, for instance, with 
its homely moral which children 
will be quick to appreciate, and 
the one about the sparrow and the old toad, and the 
one about the sociable scarecrow—indeed, it is an 
^admirable collection of nature tales, lull of variety. 
Mr. Aria's many illustrations add greatly to its fascination. 


THE THREE MAIDENS 

By Eden Piullpotts. 7s. 6d. (Hutcliinson ) 

This is a story of East Devon, told with the knowledge 
of local scenes and people wliich made the success of * The 
Farmer's Wife." Mr. Phillpotts's charac¬ 
ters are always homely people (in the 
English, not the American, sense) and he 
has the rare gift of holding our interest m 
them, with no help from melodramatic 
incidents ornch uncles dying overseas. 
The main story concerns the adventures 
in love of thr^ majdens, Marian, Freda 
and Lily. Fieda is a philosopher and her 
shrewd sense expresses itself in many a 
phrase of worldly wisdom. " If he ain't 
right now," she tells Lily," he won't never 
be right, because marriage don't change 
'em more than a cold in their heads." 
Rreda is a good friend and Lily's ultimate 
happiness is hastened on by her practical 
methods. Then there are the countrymen 
who are always mudi in evidence in a 
Phitlpotts st^, fanners and game¬ 
keepers and poadtors, men whose talk 
has a character and edge of its own. 
The whole book goes with a pleasant 
swing from start to finish. 
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ioiliriiiiigly a«ii^ It iliiot often iheio days 

a writer cOn be eocueed of keeping ber wifting *' down 
toonn^-; but Idies Benriesr^e worl^ rndtuioin many ways 
aa would certainly benefit by a Uttle Indulg^oe of 
the poet that must be present in every good prose-writer's 
make-up. As it stands one can almost see from the 
beginning how her novd was planned. One can certainly 
see how it will end. 






Ffofa Aafanals In the WiM 
and In Captlrity 

% B. G. Boulmfitf 

/ard, Loch), 


Ths Tiean TaKae a 

MIDNIGHT DNOWL. 

(PlMto bjr F. W. Cbunpiaii, 
Indiu Fociit telK) 


TRIO 


By Phyllis Bentley. 78. 6d. net. (GoUancx.) 

Miss Bentley's method is an austere one. She is not 
afraid of writing about such everyday matters as the 
weather, clothes or the baby's under-linen. The wonder 
is in fact that with such unadorned matter-of-factness she 
manages to keep our interest 
aUve: but she does. Here < 
is the story of three girls* 
lives—^three diverse characters 
bound by common drcum- 
, stance into a " trio." We 
Itogin with their school 
days and we quit them only 

e r marriage. We watch 
n first in their separata 
antagonisms and afiections 
(a fine study in the clash of 
cbaractm8)i an<it*then we 
watch th^> as these an- 
♦aywiMwa and afiections 
wMen to the world in 
general and to their pro¬ 
spective husbands in 
particular. If Anything, 
irith the esception ^Rachel, 
who remains until thl end 
a rather dim creation, the 
girls are overdrawn : Bsmeis 
too obviouriy " catty," and 
Imm is too <d>vi 0 uriy desiflp 
to win our sympathies in’her 
battle against the hasth odds 
of llfo. Kevertbriesi ft is a 
fine tiJe that Miss Bentley 
deraite the rather 
wMOitoow noaotmy hSiBl**** 

teilise. WttHWCHRMiatoiiK 


From Five Thoms Fairn 
ByBlMBOvB.IMntt 


* Now THIN. TONV. 


-«UtyF«**PUTVV 


ODwaii "TWB saimr will 
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From Martin Thorn—Adventurer 
Hv Mona 'Inoy 
{Oxford UntvirsUy Press) 


I DOOaKD ilUST IN TIMB TO 
BBOAPB A BLOW PROM HIB 
WIOKBO PLIPPBR. 


MARTIN THORN-ADVENTURER 

By Mona Tracy 38 ^ 6 d (Oxford Fresh ) 

A close-knit yam by one who understands just how 
much boys and girls love adventure Miss Tracy wntes 
well and clearly, and she has contnved for innocent Martin 
(wrongly accused of crime) a magnificent senes of terrible 
happenmgs The glimpse of Noifolk Island with its 
ragged and tattered convicts is impressive, and among them 


rrom Little Folks 
{Amalgamated Press) 


Shb whirlbd round with 

A UTTLB SHRIBIC ONLY TO 

mrrt thb qrinb op THB 

OTHBR OIRLBi 




FromVm 




Bosk fee Gilli 




we find poor Martin, who is m reahty a proud baronet of 
England Thai right is done at last to the fine young hero 
goes without saying He has a stainless name and great 
courage Miss Tracy does not know how to be dull 

LITTLE FOLKS Vol xia 

5s net (Amalgamated Press ) 

Lives tlierc the man who could wnte of a Little Folks ** 
Annual without affection 
Reviewers of to-day remem¬ 
ber it in their own nursery 
days It may conform to 
more modern needs, the 
fashions of its pictures may 
cliange, the subjects of mterest 
widen, the very shape of the 
page may be altered, but Little 
^ Folks *' lemains Little Folks/* 
and its hold on the young affec¬ 
tions contmues. The present 
volume contams pleasure for all. 
The stones are told with all the 
verve and thnll, humour and 
appeal that * Little Folks" 
stones have ever been noted for, 
the editor talks to his readers m 
a manner that amuses thfm, wins 
their confidence, and makes them 
long for the neat nnmber; there 
are Qubs and Societies, a Parlla^ 
tnsnt, a Page for Young Brotiien, 
Thb Ammev Smubt. and a Competition Comer tiiat is 
wortliy of a vohime ** all to itseil/’ 
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From A. Roundabout Turn 

By Robert H. ChArlei 

(Warns), 


tHE OXFORD ANNUAL 
FOR TINY POLKS 


■* WILL. AND WHAT HAVB 
YOU POUND, DIAR P *' 


31. 6d. (Oxford Press) 

Just brimful of joyous laughter and fun is this delightful 
book lor the tiny tots. What whimsical dbd Jolly creatures 



act pictttred on every page and what uncommon names 
some of them have. Some of the pictures nearly tell their 
own stories, they ace 10 numerous, while others peep in 
and out of the Jolliest tales. 


A ROUNDABOUT 
TURN 

^ By Robert H. Charles. With drawings by L. leshe 
Virooke 3a. 6d. net. (Wame) 

The verses of *' A Roundabout Turn ** originally appealed 
in Punch and rightly so. They tell the short tide of a Toad 
who lived on Albu:^ Heath, and quite realised its merits. 
But Albury Heath was flai^ and he had been given to 
understand that the world was round, and he wanted to gO 
and see. So he started to see, and he saw, and he feltl^ 
Seventy-nine ndes on the Roundabout were sufiBident, 
All we who have known and loved Mr. Leslie Brooke and his 
drawings since we first met him and them in " Johnny 
Crow's Garden *' many years ago. will know full well what 
he can do with such a subject as this. These drawings of 
Mr, and Mrs. Toad, and of the great adventure, are in¬ 
imitable, One may well envy the child who gets this 
volume.^ Four of the plates " are in colour 



THE ISLAND 
OP PENGUINS 

By Cherry Kearton. los. 6d. (Longmans.) 

In the space available here one can barely touch the 
fringe of the amazing and interesting experiences of Cherry 
Kearton on the Island of Penguins. To begin with its 
bird population seems staggering. Just a piece of rock, 
certainly no more than four miles square, and yet at 
certain seasons of the year there are no less than (quite 
literelly) five million penguins Some small Idea is gained 
from die frontispiece which shows but a small section of 
one colony. And here Mr. and Mrs. Kearton have spent 
many fiHWths on the most intimate and friendly terms 
with the birds. I saw the comfortable old gentleman, 
the soda! outcast, the mischlef-ineker, weddings, fights, 
the tragk collapse of a houso-^every happening almost 
that would provide a heed*line in our newsp ap er s if It 
opisiied in Imndon or New York. Yes, Mr. Kearton 
Ind siveHad,in hla advsntaia and we in tun 

nave fw iig n ww ns nw neaGnpaona, 
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From Quinton Kicks Off I 
By Michael Puole 
{Cassell). 


"Thb Paio op thkm were 

.ACTUALLY TIED TO THE 
OHAIRt IN WHICH THEY 
BAT.” 


THE SKIPPER OF THE TEAM 

By A. L. Haydon. 3s. Ckl. (Warnc.) 

The materials may be familiar, but a school story of this 
tfpe can never be told too often. It teUs the story of the 
downfall of Deane Aylmer, who was led by conceit into 
failing to play the game, and his place of pi ide at Brideford 
was captured by his rival, yenables, who succeeded in 
impressing his schoolfellows by sheer strength of char¬ 
acter. The story is full of exciting episodes, thrilling 
matches, breaking^f bounds, ragging of masters and such¬ 
like delectaNe tit-bits. The boys are well drawn and 
differentiated, and the book may be commended not only 
as a thoroughly healthy and interesting yarn, but as 
marvellous good value for the price. 

FAMILY GROUP 

By Sibyl Phillpotts. 7s. Od. (Arrowsmith.) 

That the primness of the Victorian maiden was only 
skin deep is being made increasingly plain to us by recent 
novels of the period, and the theory is reinforced by Miss 
Sibyl rhillpotts’s exceedingly natural picture of Victorian 
life. 

Ann Rymer is th-:: only member of the family gioup with 
whom we have much sympathy. We are told, but some¬ 
how remain unconvinced, of the brilliance of her father, 
the Captain, perhaps because he is generally moody and 
reserved at home, although kind to his handsome, stupid 
and adoring wife. Dorothy is pretty and afiectionate II 
insipid, but Ann, who b intelligent but not brilliant, 


dutiful but with no inclination to martyrdom, and con¬ 
ventional except when in love, has a sot^ charm all her 
own, and is presented with the kinks and inconsbtencies 
that we look for in real people. 

Miss Phillpotts has a rather dry concise style that covers 
a good deal of observation and humour. She has too the 
courage of a decidedly unexpected ending. We lay down 
the hook glad tliat Ann is to have the beauty and adventure 
she missed as a young girl, but not altogether satisfied. 
When a woman over thirty marries an artistic impulsive 
man six years her junior the old tag and they lived happily 
ever afterwards ** is not a foregone conclusion, and it is 
a tribute to the author's skill that we feel uneasy about her 
heroine’s future. 

PASTIMES, HOBBIES AND 
SPORTS FOR BOYS 

By S. Gibbard Jackson. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

(Sampson Low.) 

A book for the boy who asks questions and seeks reasons, 
for the lad whose fingers are itching to make something 
and whose mind is beginning to challenge things as he finds 
them. Mr. Gibbard Jackson is just the man and here is 
just the book to occupy the boys’ mind intelligently. It 
is xtot merely a collection of mechanical devices but a 
handbciok that satisfies many different appetites. Apart 
from the instructional side there are chapters that deal 
with unexplained mysteries and such a question as the 
existence of the sea serpent is revived, and sea serpents 
ought to interest any boy. Congratulations to author, 
artbt and publisher. 
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RHYMES FOR GROWN¬ 
UP CHILDREN 

By £ R S Skedfl Ulutrated 
by Bon 3s 6d net. (Alston 
Rivers) 

On the whole we fed that the 
lUustrationB in this book were worth 
a better letterpress There are one 
or two of these bnef rh3rmes which 
scan wdl, but there are many which 
one has to gabble through m order 
to recite properly In writing comic 
verses the author should have re¬ 
membered the two chief rules of the 
game—the words must be chosen 
so as to receive their correct em¬ 
phasis naturally, and the subject 
must be funny There is a certain 
amount of fun m this book which 
might have been much worse but 
could certainly have been much 
better. 



From The Katy Kruse Play Book 
By Rom Fykmon 
{Harrap). 


AS YOU WERE 

By Wilfnd Benson ys 6d. {Harrap 

(Hogarth Press) 

Those who have resolved to read no more War novels 
can take up Air Benson's book with a clear consaence, as 


it V concerned only with army life m England 
Except for a couple of aeroplane crashes it is free 
from physical horrors, though it dwells almost ex¬ 
clusively on the sordid preoccupations of men 



who have tempordmdy lost their sense of the 
value of hfe 

The story follows the career of a public school 
boy who joins the Inns of Court O T C at the 
beginning of 1918 Ho is a. rather enigmatic 
person in spite of his innocence, which is rapidly 
dissipated in the atmosphere of hard-dt inking 
men whidi now surrounds him What really 
interests the author, we fed, are the emotional 
relationships between the vanous men who fill 
his pages—Plomer and Lamb who 1 ia1 e each other 
with such ferocity and can never be found apart. 
Sergeant Warren who both loves and hates the 
unconsaoiis Came, and contends with the par¬ 
son Beresford for his friendship 

At times the author can be brilliantly 
amusing, as when dunng an account of a game 
of bndge he interposes a merciless cancaturo 
of the Colonel, but on the whole the ironv is 
cool and restramed, though none the less deadly, 
m its cnticism of army life 


THE BALANCE 

By Ada Hamson 
7B fid Pent) 

This IS an unusually mterestmg first novel 
written with a fine perception of the delicate 
relationships that exist between modem mothers 
and their grown-up children 

Helen herself, her mother s love carefully 
controlled and masked by friendly detachment, 
is a triumph of dehneation, but the author is 
no less successful with her young people, and 
presents widely vaiymg types with equal ease 
and naturalness. 

Bias Hamson is well endowed with the 
novdist's gifts, she has shrewd observation 
and an all too rare sense of form. If it 
night be contended that the book lacks iqiarkle, 
we submit that there are many who prefer a 
good cup of tea to champagne. 
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CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS ' 
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DOLLS’ HOUSE 

By Rose Fylemaa. 51. (Methuen.) 

This is the story of Mr. and Mrs. Godolphin, their 
daughter Pansy and their son Hamish Douglas Alexan¬ 
der, not forgetting Dulcie the maid, and how they 
enjoyed themselves in their jolly dolls* house when 
Daphne was away for the summer. How deliciously 
whimsical it all is, Mr. Godolphin writing verse about a 
chair although he was not able to sit down, Dulcie's 
trouble with her cap which would come Unstuck in hot 
weather. Mrs. Godolphin continually having to bo 
propped up, the poor Captain who bdonged to a 
family inclined to blase up when they got very near to 
a game, and more fantastic still, the means they used to 
rescue him from the fender. It is all delightful and 
made all the more attractive by Miss Margaret 
Tempest's quaint and jolly illustrations. 

THE 

SHEPHERD OP GUADALOUPE 

By Zane Grey. 78. 6d. (Hoddcr & Stoughton.) 

Tens of thousands of readers follow with avidity the 
chtoniclep of Zane Grey in the open spaces. He can 
also devise a very delightful love story. Quite charming 
is the curious idyll of Clifton Forrest returning, wounded 
to death, from the Great Wsir and meeting on tne 
voyage home Virginia Lundeen. the lieautiful daughter 
of his father's worst enemy. Virginia is frankly in love 
with dying Clinton, and has been ever since she was 
a small cluld. Clifton, ruined in fortune as well as in 
health, is reluctant to turn to her and accept sacrifice. 
The story of his very gradual return to health and 
fighting life is a fine one. There is a capital villain in 
the story in the person of the dago. Malpass, the evil 
genius of Virginia’s weakly criminal fatlier. 

PRINCES AND FAIRIES 

By Stella Mead. 5s. (Nisbrt) 

" The great secret of telling tales to children is simply 
the art of gathering honey from their imagination," says 
Miss Mead, and by means of such inspiration she lias 
culled this delightful collection from the land of 
humans, animals and fairies. Though some of thorn are 
reminiscent of old favourites, they all carry a distinct note 
of freshness. Who ever heard of soup tasting like chocolate, 
ice-cream, strawberry tart, etc. Yet that was what Hans 
liad in the old woman's wonderful house, with its still 



Prom Our Animal Friends *TuLk-up Inside only.** 

Hv Harry liolding 

{Ward, Lock) 

more surprising household. And round that strange con¬ 
coction Miss Head has woven one of the jolli&st of the 
stoiies. The book is most tastefully produced and delight¬ 
fully illustrated by several artists, including A. H. Watson. 

THE YEARS THAT CROWN 

By Gwen Clear. 7s. 6(1 (Longmans) 

Curious to find that such an unexaggerated story as 
this, of the heart of the City, could be published in tliese 
days of the harsh mechanical glaring pattern of the average 
novel. Miss Clear, whose verses we have already on our 
shelves, is poetic in outlook. She disdains the conven¬ 
tions of the novelist; there is nothing symmetrical aliout 
her plot, and wc cannot deny that her pages 
contain long, dull passages. The tale is 
concerned with Alice Farnham, whose brave 
moUicr keeps a successful coffee house in the 
Minories. This charming and imaginative 
maiden (it is 1893, when girls wore capes 
and ostrich feathers and long walking 
skirts) comes in contact with a dissatisfied 
dreamer of forty-five. His hEilf romantic, 
half practical nature is ever at war with 
itself. He loves Alice, ahe loves him, but 
he considers himself too old for her, and 
goes away. Alice marries another in spite 
of herself, but his memory remains. Over¬ 
worked and poor, she lives on certain in¬ 
tangible things. Some phrases that keep 
her going in her uncongenial days are: 
" Delicate strength, llic strength of a race¬ 
horse, a runner.' " Lace that lasts a 
hundred years." " The Years That Crown " 
is a distinguished, sombre piece of work, 
and for tlie philosophy beneath it one 
must delve carefully. Did Alice's years 
crown her ? 
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Austnillijfi ]il0« fjem CallawAy. siiice his fatti^eii^ji 
dea%.tifMl[ 'Iliad of the famUy <m .h|» 

brothetf-^and nistm might be gnthied 
ijgpport^tiea;;i^^ ip May to complete, l^ir 
jM«catioit« b^. tl^ h^ed 'to him for eupport, 
.jiiiid-''his modser seenied . to/thhik he should be 
lalisded to icany on with hsi dihing and have no 
idgherambitioM*' And Lew, toough he felt he w^a 
nnlai^ly used, sacrificed his love of music to the 
humdrum business of getting a living. He seemed 
'fated to make a muddje of. Ms life, let the girl 
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From The Prize 
{ChaUerbox Company), 


Pkhpormino Animals 

IN THE MtOOLB AOSa 


Pfem AHitihee the toephant 
ajrCluitoSlAiisfiiw 


THESE WAS NOTHINE ELSE TO TRY. SO 
MB OaOIDBD TO SIT DOWN MO SLIOL 


THE PASSAGE 

By Vance Palmer. 78* 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 

ThiS'story of a amah coast town and of a family who 
had always lived there, gives a remarkably vivid impression 


■® who was bis real mate go abroad to study art, and 
married one totally unsuited to him and the quiet 
dxistenedist tlie Passage; but it was all natural and 
inevitable and consistent with his tempeniment. Mr. 
Palmer handles his characters with a deftness that ni^Ums 
each one stand out as a real, living personality; toere is 
much beauty in his story, and from tragedy Lew em^^es 
to a happiness he has fully earned. 
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